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CANADA’S WAY OF TRAINING ARMY OFFICERS 

Kv ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

H on. Ale-vandcv .Mackeii/ic, who 
hosuled the second ministry formed in 
C’anada after the Confederation, was 
a far-sighted statesman. He realized 
that young though the nation wa^i, it could not, 
for ever, depend for the protection of life and 
property from e.vtcrnal menace upon the 
mother-country (Britain) : and even if it could, 
its sense of manhood would not permit it to do 
so. It was, therefore, imperative that action 
should be taken to build up national defence. 

At tliat period of Canada’s existence —the 
inid-seventios of (he last century — its possible 
i'C(iuirenients in this respect were as vast ns 
its resonrees were limited, ft had three sea- 
boards — tho Atlantic on the east, tlie Pacific 
on the west, and Hudson .Bay, an arm of the 
Arctic Ocean, on tho nortli. .\t the same time 
its land and fresh-water lake frontier marched 
over thousands of miles witli that of its neigh- 
bour to the south — the United States of 
America, which had broken away from the 
British system a century or .«o before. 

To maintain n.ival and niilitary estixblish- 
ments adequate to any eniorgency was out of 
the question for a confederation deriving a 
rovcMue of some 820,000,000. According to 
the Census of 1871, the population was less 
than 3,700,000 perso«»s. 

ir 

Mackenzie got out of the dilemma in an 
exceedingly clever way. He decided to create 


the men who would possess the discipline and 
training to lead men in action ; and to trust to 
them to expand, in a moment of national crisis, 
a .skeleton militia to the recjuired strength. 

Many of his opponents must have considered 
him mad and accused him of putting the cart 
before the horse. Being a man of determina- 
tion as well as of vision, he went ahead with 
bis scheme. 

The federal parliament at Ottawa passed, 
in 1874, a measure for e-stablishing a military 
college 

“ for the purpose of iinpartinf’- a complete 

e<liu:ation in all hranebes of military tactics, forti- 
Hcatioiis, emtineeiing and K^ucral scientific knon- 
ledjce in the subjects connected with and necesaary 
to a chorolijrh knowledge of the miliury profession, 
and for <(U!uifvinir oJUcers for coinmancf and stall’ 
appointments.'^’ (37 Viet. C 30) 

These words were penned fifty-one years 
ago. They show both the patriotism and wisdom 
of Mackenzie and his associates, who were 
determined to create men who would not only 
officer fighting units of various descriptions, 
including the technical corps, but also those in 
whose hands the Jireftion of national defence 
could be placptl with confidence. 

HI 

The federal premier was not content with 
having an Act with such comprehensive pro- 
visions placed upon the Statute book. He 
worked so iiidefatigably that in two years 
arrangements had been completed for ushering 
the college into existence and it was actually 
opened on June 5, 1876. 
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The location selected for it in the province 
of Ontario, not far from Ottawa — the 
Dominion capital — was salubrious and 
beautiful. The estate formed part of a tongue 
of land jutting out into lake and river. 
It comprised 60 acres — providing ample space 
for drilling and sports purposes. Contiguous 
to it were nearly 450 acres under federal 
proprietary, which could be utilized for 
training the cadets in tactics and strategy. 

The place had historic associations. Fort 
Henrj', situated on the estate, had figured 
in the making of the Canadian nation. 
Kingston about a mile distant had, for a brief 
period, served as Canada’s capital. 

IV 

The arrangements made for the selection 
of young men to be trained at the college 
shows Mackenzie’s independence of character. 
He realized that conditions in Canada differed 
materially from those prevailing in Britain ; 
and therefore the system in vogue there could 
not be adopted in its entirety. 

The higher rank in tlie British (and Indian) 
Army had been filled largely with men who 
have passed out from “public schools”. For 
the benefit of readers who have no precise 
knowledge of these schools, I may add that 
they are public neither in the sense that they 
are .supported from public funds — (local) rates 
or (national) taxes, or both — nor that the 
public in general can, as of right, demand-- 
and actually obtains — admission for it< 
children into any such schools. Maintained, 
in some cases, from foundation-s and benefac- 
tions supplemented with fees (often high) 
and, in other instances, conducted more or 
less as a purely business proposition, the 
persons in control can be as selective as they 
may like as to the class of boys or girls they 
admit and those they bar out No one can 
say to them yea or nay. Certainly no 
machinery exists for reversing their decision 
— for over-ruling them — even in the public 
interest 

Institutions supported from rates aud 
taxes which children of the poorest of the 
poor, without any pretensions of “gentility” 
of birth, can attend, as of right, are 
known iu England as “Board Schools,” 
inasmuch as they are conducted by local 


(municipal) boards of one deseriptioi! or 
another. Britons who eoasidor themselves 
‘•'gentlemen” fight shy of these schools, wiier*- 
their sons and daughters must inevitably mix 
with those they deem as belonging to the “lower 
orders”. Some of the.m even make consi- 
derable sacrifices to find funds to give theii' 
progeny “public school” education. I 
personally have come acmss instances that 
struck me as pathetic. 

The explanation generally made is that 
the “public school” is conducted on linos that 
conduce to developing the whole man and not 
merely the brain that side by side with book 
learning the body is built up through sport and 
the character is formed. The claim is, indeed, 
made that the system imparts discipHiio of a 
high order — develops the sense of intiative and 
responsibility- A “public school boy” is, 
therefore, said to be fitted by the training 
he has received to rise to the top in any 
avocation he may adopt and become a loader 
of men in a moment of emergency. 

The battles of Waterloo and L'rafalgai' 
were won on the playing fields of Eton an<l 
Harrow. So say the protagonists of the 
“public school”. 

Critics of the system .are not wanting, 
however, even in Britain. They condemn it 
because, iu their opinion, it produces boys and 
girls with a “superiority complex” and thereby 
keeps up and even intensifies class <'oiiRcious- 
ness. 

The system Is also attvokod because it is 
considered to be too wooden, too inelastic, to 
serve, with any degree of efficiency, the needs 
of modern society. Tt makes a fetish of .sports, 
lays over-emphasis upon “dead’" languages, 
removes boys and girls from healthy honu' 
influences, sequesters them from the work-a-dav 
world, and so on. So it is claimed bv the 
critics. 

In Canada, the “public .school” did not 
flourish. This is a matter for wonderment, 
inasmuch as the British element predominates 
in her population. With the exception of 
Quebec, where Canadians of French extraction 
have things pretty well their own way, person.^ 
of British descent outnumber Canadians sprung 
from other races, in all the other provinces. 
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The Dominion, taken as a whole, preferred 
nevertheless to pin its faith to the ‘^common” 
or “free'’ school, where children of all classes 
— rich and poor, so-called “genteel” or other- 
wise — may obtain education at public expense 
— instead of to the “public school”. With the 
exception of certain areas — Quebec to all 
intents and purposes where there is credal 
clash accetituated by racial divergences, the 
school system in Canada is free from what we 
in India would call the “communal” taint. I 
have visited institutions in the Dominion where 
children with the most diverse social and 
religious heritage sat side by side in the same 
class room and studied from the same text- 
books under the guidance of the same teacher. 
They could not be subjected to a more potent 
influence to level down difference of what- 
ever kind. 

The “common” or “free” school is both the 
product of democracy and its parent. In this 
respect Canada had chosen to march with the 
United States of America rather than with 
Britain. 

VI 

Mackenzie and his colleagues might, 
of course, have taken the view that unless 
Canada created the “public school” type of 
education, it could not create officers for the 
Canadian Array, and might have set to work 
to establish a chain of “public schools” through 
the federated provinces, prior to founding the 
college for training cadets. Had they done so 
their action would have been applauded in 
Britain. They, however, saw no such need 
luid trusted the educational institutions that 
then existed to furnish them the necessary- raw 
material — of requisite quality and in ample 
quantity. In so doing the federal authorities 
were exceedingly wise : for even if this British 
institution could have been successfully 
transplanted, it would have greatly added to 
to cost of education in Canada and might have 
bred tendencies that out-and-out democrats 
would have condemned. 

Young men who have passed the “junior 
matriculation” (which involves approximately 
twelve years’ study), or any examination 
considered the equivalent of it by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence at Ottawa, can 
enter the competitive examination held 


annuallly. The medical examination to which 
candidates are subjected, is exceedingly rigid. 

To extend the opportunity to all sections 
of the people, the cost of upkeep at the college 
is kept low. I have heard it indeed estimated 
that a young man can get through Kingston 
with half the money he would need at a 
University. In this matter, too, an important 
departure was made from the British system, 
which, broadly speaking, recruits the higher 
rank in the fighting services from opulent 
classes. 

VII 

The Royal Military College at Kingston, 
Ontario, can accommodate 200 cadets. The 
attendance is generally in the neighbourhood 
of that figure. Since it began, some 2,500 
young men have, in fact, been admitted. 

At first sight it would appear that 
provision for training officers is made at much 
too lavish a scale. The forces that Canada 
maintains are small. The “permanent active 
militia” comprises only 3,771 officers and men 
and the “non-permanent active militia” 
134,751 effectives. There are, in addition, 
a small air force with 178 officers and 709 
other ranks and a navv with an authorized 
complement of 104 officei*s and 792 ratings. 

What business has Canada with such a 
limited fighting establishment, to maintain so 
large a college ? It may well be asked. 

The answer is that only by erring on the 
side of training too many rather than too few 
officers, can the Dominion feel safe as to 
its national defence. By creating a strong 
reserve of officers capable of quickly trainiug 
men, in cases of emergency, and leading them 
creditably in action against any foe, no matter 
how scientifically equipped or how valorous, 
it ensures itself a measure of safety without 
incurring expenditure that would break its 
back. 

Canada’s system of fighting reserves is its 
glory’. The “Active Militia” has its own 
“reserve formations”. They comprise : 

(1) the reserve of officers general list) ; 

(2) reserve units for each active unit ; and 

(3) reserve reg^ental dep6ts (cavalry and 
infantry). 

In addition to these ‘Reserve formatiojis” 
there is “Reser\’e Militia” designed to serve, 
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in time of emergency, as a contingent force. 
Smce drill and training are on a voluntary 
basis the exchequer is not saddled with any 
expenditure. 

The Nav^• also has a reserve and a 
‘“voluntary reserve”. 

The great war ser\’ed to show Canada’s 
ability to expand its fighting establishments 
in times of crisis. The Dominion raised, 
ti’ained and sent overseas some 420,000 
officers and men. This must be regarded as 
a highly praiseworthy effort for a country 
with a small population. In 1916, there were 
only 8,035,504 persons in the Dominion. 

The war also served to deroomstrate the 
efficiency of Canadian-trained Canadian 
officers. Four officers who had graduated 
from the Kingston college were in command 
of a division, each one of these divisions being 
Australian. Over 900 graduates and ex- 
cadets served and many of them were awarded 
distinctions of various descriptions. 

Further testimony to the ijuality of the 
training given at this Dominion institution is 
provided by the fact that some of its products 
find no difficulty in obtaining commissions 
in the British (or Indian) Army. Those who 
do so are (or at least were until recently) 
given one year’s seniority over men trained 
at the British military academies, since the 
course at Kingston is somewhat longer. 

YIU 

Cadets enter the college, usually, in 
their eighteenth year. Tho.se who wish to 
obtain commissions in the Canadian Royal 
Navy and are below twenty leave after two 
years. Others stay on for another two years. 

The course embraces academic and 
professional studies. English, French (Canada 
is officially, it must be remembered, bilingual), 
physics, chemistiy-, surveying and various 
branches of engineering are taught side by 
side with every phase of military’ science. 

The institution is splendidly equipped for 
these purpo.ses. The class rooms and lecture 
halls are commodious, airy, well lit and, 
during winter, well warmed. Neither money 
nor thought has been stinted in fitting the 
laboratories for teaching science and the 
workshops for affording practical training in 


The staff is carefully selected for the 
dual purpose of teaching academic and profes- 
sional subjects. If my memory is not playing 
me false, civilian instnictor.s arc not clcbarr<?d 
from the mstitutlon, but, on the contrary, are 
assigned an important role in the sclicmc 
of teachiug. In this matter, too, the Canadian 
iri.stitution differs from those of a similar kind 
in Britain, 

The apex of the college staff is the 
Commandant Invariably a fairly senior 
officer, he is selected for the post because li(> has 
made a mark in maintaining discipline and yet 
possesses abundant gifts of tact and the ability 
to inspire young men to put forth their best 
efforts. Aided by a staff-adjutant and other 
helpers, he works directly under the Ministry 
of National Defence 

The democracy • in Canada in.sists upon 
keeping an eye upon the institution on tlm 
efficient working of which depends, to no 
small extent, its safety. \ delegation of 
leading Canadian citizens, only some of whom 
are military men, visits it each year, makes 
a.s thorough-going an inspection as it cares 
to and submits, independently, its report to 
the Minister for National Defence, who, 
himself, owes his place in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa to the suflVages of the 
voters and can remain in office only so long 
as lie and his colleagues of the Ministry 
retain the confidence of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 

It is within my own knowledge that this 
annual inspection by representatives of the 
Canadian citizenry is far from being an “eye- 
wash.” It prevents the Royal Military 
Collie staff from losing touch with the 
people or assuming an attitude of aloofness 
(much less of hauteur) towards the people — 
their paymasters. The Canadian .statesmen 
who inaugurated the system were indeed 
far-seeing. 

IX 

In still another respect this Dominion 
institution is I’emarkable. Conducted, as it is, 
to provide t^ainst future contingencies, the 
intake of cadets Is far larger than it would 
be if the college was designed merely to meet 
the day-to-day needs. As an inevitable con- 
seijuence, a considerable percentage of the 
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cadets can have no surety of obtaining a 
commission in the Army upon the completion 
of their coarse at Kingston- If the men in 
authority in Canada had taken a short-sighted 
view, they would have shrugged their 
shoulders, expressed sympathy with these dis- 
appointed young men and asked them to bear 
their misfortunes cheerfully in the sure 
knowledge that the vital interests of the nation 
being of supreme importance, those of 
an individual should give way to them. 
Nothing but misery could have resulted from 
this line of argument, however facile, for it 
followed the line of least resistance. 

Fortunately, the creators of the Royal 
Military College have been humane, 
imaginative and resourceful. They have 
exerted themselves during the five decades 
that the institution has been running, to shape 
instruction in such a manner that, while it 
served, with the maximum efficiency, the 
military purpose for which it was founded and 
is maintained, it would, at the same time, make 
it possible for cadets who, through no 
particular fault of their own, cannot obtain a 
military career, to qualify themselves easily 
and quickly for some other avocation. 

So well has this intention been carried out 
that any cadet who, through necessity or 
choice, wishes to enter a civilian occupation, 
has a wide choice in front of him. The teach- 
ing is so thorough, indeed, that many authorities 


in Canada accept the Kingston diploma as 
the equivalent of the B. X. degree and 
diploma-holders may commence legal studies 
or chartered accountancy without undergoing 
any other test Students with a brilliant 
record at the college secure admission into 
the third or fourth year classes in one or 
another university in arts and science ( iuclud- 
ing engineering) courses. No one who knows 
aught of the system is, therefore, surprised to 
come across men successful in one (civilian) 
occupation or another, who had the greater 
part of their higher education at Kingston. 

X 

I must hasten to emphasize the fact that 
this aim is uot permitted to interfere with the 
real function of the college — the training of 
Canadians for purposes of Canadian defence. 

I have already referred to the verdict 
pronounced by the war upon its work ; and 
the ability of some of the cadets to obtain 
commissions in the British and Indian Armies. 

One additional fact needs to be noted. 
According to the latest statistics a%’ailable to 
me, graduates of the college include one 
General, five Lieutenant-Generals, seventeen 
Major-Generals and twenty-nine Brigadier- 
Generals or Brigadiers. 

1 wonder when India will be able to show 
such a record ! Will it be within our time ? 
The indications now extant do not warrant 
optimism in this respect 


UNEMPLOYMENT REDUCTION IN GERMANY 

By J. M. KUMARAPPA, m.a., pIi.d. 


G ERMANY’S indefatigable struggle for 
national recovery is one of the most 
interesting events in the history of a 
defeated nation. In 1918 Germany 
was like a heap of ruins ; it was a defeated, 
demoralized, starving nation, with a crushing 
war debt. During the decade after the war, 
she suffered more than most other nations from 
depression. Emergency decrees ordered 
excessive cuts of wages and salaries ; millions 
were thrown out of employment ; most famous 
and powerful enterprises in all parts of the 


country suffered bankruptcy ; and heavy taxes 
placed additional burden on the already 
poverty-stricken people. However, under the 
Republic Government, the life of the country 
was slowly re-constructed ; Gerjnany again 
took her place in the Council of Nations ; her 
industries were re-built and a severe economic 
crisis was successfully weathered. The period 
of the Republic was one of a German 
recovery that amazed the world. 

Nevertheless, unemployment was still on 
the increase. Most young men and women 
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upon leaving the school, university or their 
apprenticeship joined the army of the jobless. 
All professions were overcrowded, and over- 
population made the unemployment situation 
even worse. Germany, in fact, is the most 
over-populated of the larger countries of the 
West There are 134 inhabitants per square 
kilometer, as compared with (inclusive of 
colonies) 7 in Russia, 8 in France, 12 in the 
United States, 14 in Great Britain and 17 in 
Italy. What were the young people who 
found no work in the Fatherland to do ? They 
could not migrate to less populated sections 
for the simple reason that the less populated 
parts of Eastern Germany, especially in the 
Corridor and in Posen, were alloted to Poland 
by the Treaty of Versailles. The colonies 
which could have furnished space and food 
for workless millions, were also taken away 
from Germany. Naturally therefore the burden 
of unemployment weighed more heavily and 
more periloiis’v upon Germany than upon any 
other industrial country. She had relatively 
the most unemployed, her financial resources 
being the least able to support them, and her 
productive system was most hampered by lack 
of operating capital. It is this apalling problem 
of bread and freedom that afforded the Nazi 
Movement its opportunity. 

Hkre Hiti-er Grapples uith the Problem 

Though no country is free today from this 
terrible problem of unemployment, yet no 
government has tackled the problem so 
systematically as the Nazi Government. 
Economic depression, of course, still lingers 
on : practically every national government in 
the West declares that it cannot go on support- 
ing indefinitely the great number of jobless men 
and women. As business has gone deeper and 
deeper into depression, fear of the complete 
collapse of their economic institutions has 
forced many of the national governments to 
give up their comfortable prejudices and 
doctrines, and grapple with the real problem. 
Of the many great national leaders, Herr 
Hitler really deserves praise for what he has 
done for millions of unemployed in Germany 
with the help of his various labour-creation 
projects. At present 16,000,000 wage-earners 
and salaried employees are engaged in “regular” 
and -“substitute” employment, some 700,000 


being assigned to the latter category. In tlie 
last fourteen months, over 1,700,000 jxTSons 
have been re-employed in Inusiness aiid iudu.stry, 
while more than 3,000,000 have found work 
since the low point of employment reached 
about two years ago. 

The present labour figures are now 
accepted as an indication that bn.siness is ia 
about the same position as it was in the 
Autumn of 1930. Its successful battle against 
unemployment must be set down sis the out- 
standing achievement of the National iSoeiaiisf. 
Government, and the perseverance with winch 
that stru^le has been waged has en.abletl the 
Nazi Government to reduce the army of 
unemployed men and women from 6,00(),0()0 
to 2,500,000 in the space of a year and tlu'ce- 
quarters. Now, however, with the completioti 
of various projects for direct employinent and 
the exhaustion of the funds provided for 
their execution, a more moderate tempo has 
set in, virtually leaving the trend of the employ- 
ment situation dependent upon a general 
revival of business. In the la.st eighteen or 
twenty months, this ha.s been initnenced ciiiclly 
by the secondary effects of official employ- 
ment creation .schemes. 

Creating Opportilnmtiks foi: iMuomf 

The fundamental idea with wiiich Ad<ilf 
Hitler approached large scale .solution of the 
work programtnopre-supposod that an (a'OJioinic 
recovery which returns millions of unc-m|)loyed 
to the economic proccs.s could bo brought 
about in the end only through private business. 
This position of Herr Hitler went far to quiet 
fears of tendencie.s of National lk)lshovi.sm 
within the National Socialist movement. 
Greater emphasis was given to this idea by the 
new decrees issued by Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering and Dr. Alfred Hugenberg against 
any interference in private business and banks, 
especially on the part of over-zealous Nazis 
who seek to combine patriotism with private 
profits. In order to provide relief to the un- 
employed, the Nazi government’s financial and 
economic policies have been definitely and 
consistently subordinated to the purpose of 
creating opportunities for labour. 

On the one hand, the demand for labour 
was increased by direct employment creation 
through the medium of public woi’ks projects 
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and progiauimcs, and indirect employment- 
creation bv providing public funds to stimulate 
private investment activities and enterprises. 
On the other hand., the official programme has 
aimed at decreasing the supply of labour by 
withholding labour from industry-, limiting 
women’s labour to the household, restricting 
the mobility of labour through allocating 
workers into age groups, and regulating work- 
ing hours. These measures have been backed 
up by the policy of financing and subsidizing 
public works on an unprecedented scale of 
liberality. The employment created with the 
aid of this government bounty has been 
largely devoted to repairing houses and public 
buildings, canal and harbour construction, 
bridge and road repairs and land reclamation, 
all of which has benefited the building trades 
almost exclusively. In all these schemes, 
preference has been given only to German 
firms, German products and German labour. 

The centre piece of this public works 
programme is the Retch’s auto highway 
project, which involves the construction of 
some 'l.SrjO miles of motor roads at an 
estimated expense of 4,000,000,000 marks. 
This work will absorb, it is reported, some 
70,000 workers, and the project as such is 
one of Hitler’s pet hobbies. This network 
of special highspeed motor roads is to 
Hupplement the railroad lines, and is hailed as 
a revolution of the German transportation 
system. Herr Hitler has put through an 
extensive programme of public works for the 
relief of uneuiploymenL Under the new Law 
for the Reduction of T'nemploynient, the 
Stsite agreed to issue 1,000,000,000 marks of 
trea.sury notes to finance public works. The 
notes are to be redeemed, one-fifth each year, 
from 1934 to 1938. Besides these public 
works, others, like .suburban gardening, 
agrarian settlement, ris’er regulation schemes 
and the like, arc being utiliz;ed to provide 
jobs for the jobless. 

FaRAI SK'^TLEMK^■’r SCHEAIES 

With the decline of industrial activity 
and the heavy cost of maintaining the un- 
employed, the Nazi Government has been 
giving special attention to agriculture not only 
as a means of feeding the nation in case of 
war, but as a possible source of livelihood for 


the surplus of industrial workers. The 
present programme calls for a reduction of 
farm debts by 50 per cent In order to 
reinforce the position of large land-owners 
interest rates have also been greatly reduced. 
This is not all. The government is also 
putting through extensive schemes of new 
farm settlements, particularly in the North 
and in the East, where it is desmed to 
strengthen and increase the German population 
in border regions. The Nazi officials have 
asked for 1,500,000,000 marks in order 
to work out their agricultural programme. 
And new agriculture is one of the specially 
favoured departments in the Nazi Government. 

In carrying out its policy’ for decreasing 
the supply of labour, the Government has 
enforced a number of unique measures, 
priinai’ily designed to give relief to the jobless 
and to further its educational, socLal and other 
cnltiiral ends, and which, at the same time, 
have the effect of withdrawing part of the 
workers from business and industry. Among 
these expedients is the voluntary labour 
.sen’icc, which requires every young German 
to devote a certain period of his life to the 
service of the rural community. Some 250,000 
youths between the ages of 18 and 25 are 
continually enlisted in this voluntary service. 
Another device for curtailing the supply is 
that known as "land help”, which serves the 
purpose of bringing young workers from 
industrial areas to agricultural districts, where 
they are employed as farm hands. For the 
fiscal year 1934-3.5, it is planned to mobilize 
160,000 male and female workers on farm«, 
but only persons between the ages of 18 and 
25 will be allowed to enrol for such work. 
In all these enterprises, the Nazi officials are 
aiming at bringing about a better balance 
between industry and agriculture by keeping 
down over-development of industry and giving 
every possible help fo-r the expansion of 
agriculture. 

Labour anij I^jiutstry 

The revival of the employment situation 
is, however, not as uniform now as it was in 
the Spring and Summer months of last year, 
and the slowing down is the natural reaction 
to the earlier lively tempo. The present 
recessional movement is- partly due to the 
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fluctuations encountered in the automotis'e 
and building materials industries and wood- 
working branches. The increasing shortage 
of raw materials, especially in the textile 
industry, has also something to do with this 
situation. Albeit, it must be noted that 
industrv has to its credit the greatest share 
of increased employment, and the number of 
industrial wage-earners now totals about 
7,500,000, which is an increase of 50 per cent 
over the low point of the depression in 1932. 

One of the recent developments in the 
labour situation, according to the experts of 
the Institute of Business Research, is that 
the output per working hour has receded in 
industry for the first time since 1927. This 
“■slackening productivity of labour,” measured 
by output per working hour, depends upon 
technical progress in tlie widest sense of the 
word, and is the greater the more human 
labour is replaced by machinery. Efficiency 
in the internal organization of plants and the 
lelation betweeii fixed and variable labour 
costs also affect the output per working hour. 
The more employment has 


the greater has been the tendency for business 
to select worker’s from the standpoint of 
profit, for when the demand for labour expands 
less efficient worker's have to be engaged. 

Economic circumstances control largely 
the success of tire Nazi regime. In fact, the 
Nazi movement sprang from two main 
sources. : the sense of national hitmiliation 
caused by the terms and demands of the 
peace treaty, and the economic discontent 
associated with the penalties of defeat. The 
movement, therefore, has for its priticipal 
objectives a restoration of national esteem, 
and the re-e.stablislrment of the middles class. 
The first aim is served by the doctrine of 
German racial superiority, a historical logond 
designed to explain away the defeat. The 
second aim finds expre.ssion in tlie economic 
programme mapped out by the Niizi.s. Though 
it is too early to say how much of their vast 
programme will iiiatcruvlize, yet wluvt ha.s 
been achieved in naeniployment rednctioti 


had to be restr’icted, 


within the short period of the Nazi regime 
speaks volumes in praise of Herr Hitler and 
his leadership. 


SOUL VICTORIOUS 


By IDA M. GURWELL 


.Soul, the body’s guest. 

Remains unhurt through crashing 

worlds of matter : 

Agent of the Universe ; A messenger from God, 
Unchanging and unchangeable, 

The essence of all-being, 

Standing betsveen a world of light 

and darkness 

God’s direct approval of humanity ; 

The flame of Heaven’s fire 
That purges and makes clean 
It’s attributes, the senses. 


Ghristen the Uinlwelling by any name you will, 
Soul is substance wise men agree : 

Pervading centre no outward force ciin chain it ; 
By the grace of God alone the Soul attends ua : 
It has a judgment rare and all its own ; 
Painting peace upon the face of death ; 

Tinting the wan smile with God’s 

. . redeeming will : 

It glorifies transition by its presence, 

Then goes forth into the Cosmic Arena, 

An honoured hero, triumphant and victorlou.s. 



COMMUNAUSM PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN 
IN INDIA BEFORE THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

By Sir P. C. ROY 


‘‘Iteligion had uo connexion with ciril govern- 
ment, but wah only the business, or rather amuse- 
ment, of private life.*— Alasim of Alauddin KhiJji, 
Sultan of Delhi, 1295—1314 A.D.'* — Elphixstonr. 

“Sher Shah's (1542-45) aim was to create a 
secular spirit in the State and keep religion in the 
background, which he considered as the private 
concern of the individual, having nothing to do 
with public life.’'— K. Q.vnonqo : SJ/cr S/ia//, 
‘When Nadir Shah appeared on the scene (1739) 
the I’cshwa Baji Rao suspended all plans of 
aggraodisement : 

‘Our domestic cjuarrels (he writes) are now 
inR^nificant ; there is but one enemy in Hindostan 
...Hindus and Mussulmans, the whole ))Ower of 
the Dcckan . must assemble’.’^— On . nnt Dtu-t : 
Fln^hrtj of the Marhattas. 

T he history of India from the Uth r^entury, 
when the Moslem power wa.s fairly estab- 
lished not only in Northern India but in 
the Deccan as well, to the dawn of the 20th 
century shows that cominuiialisni was practically 
unknown during all those long six centuries. 
Strange as it may appear, it is only of recent 
manufacture and fomented to subserve political 
ends. Some passages from Elphin stone’s Histon/ 
of hidia (edited by Cowell, 1889) are reprocluceci 
here : 

‘The Hindus were regarded with some contempt, 
))ut with no hostility. They were liable to a 
capitation tax (jiziya) and some other invidious 
distinction, but were not molested in the exercise 
of their religion. The Hindus who are mentioned 
as military commanders may perhaps have been 
^jemiiukrs, heading their contingents, and not 
otficerR appointed by the crown. There is no doubt, 
however, that many were employed in civil offlees. 

csixjcially of revenue and accounts ; under 

Mobarik Khilji (A.D. 1317 — 21) the whole spirit of 
the court and aclmiiustration was Hindu. 

‘‘Hindus were allowed to hold positions of some 
importance in his {Sher Shah's) army. This 
policy he followed from the very beginning of his 

career One of Sher Shah's hest generals was 

Brahmajit Gaur...*««He was sent in pursuit of 
Humayun after each of the battles of Chauosa and 
Bilgram .. .We know' that as early as the days of 
Mahmud of Glmni the Hindus were welcome to 
the ranks of the Muslim army, 

* This maxim can only be paralleled with that of 
Lenin, namely, relig-lo)! the opiate of the people. 
But Alauddin lived towards the end - of the 13th 
century and Lenia in the beginning of the 20th— au 
interval of six centuries. Kemal Pasha also holds 
that “religion w’as for him the cold, clogging lava 
that held down below its crust the Hamiug soul of 
the nation.''-- ^/rr// Wnlfhy Armstrong, p. 241. 


“Sher Shah wa.^ the first who attempted to found 
an Indian Empire broadly based upon the j>eople's 
will. ‘No Government, not even the British, has 
shown 80 much wisdom as this Pathau's,' says 
Keene. 

“Mohammed A’dil Shah (A.D, 1553) committed 
the conduct of his government to one Hemu, a 
Hindu, who had once kept a small shop, and 
whose ap^:>earance is said to have been meaner than 
his or^in. Yet, with all these external dis- 
advantages, Hemu had abilities and force of mind 
sulficient to maintain his ascendency amidst a 
proud and martial nobility, and to prevent the 
dissolution of the government, weighed dowm as it 
was by the follies aird inccjuities of its head.” 

Even under the Emperor Aurangxib (1G59 — 
1707), Hindus held very trusted positions in the 
state. Under Aurang%n>’s Viceroy in Bengal, 
Murshid Kuli Khan, the Hindus had a monopoly 
of all the important administrative posts in the 
civil department : they also held important 
military posts. Had the Mogul emperor any 
innate hutreil of the Hindus, he would have 
discouraged, nay sharply reprimanded his Satrap. 
Even at Delhi the practical head of the revenue 
department was a Hindu. 

“All the same when Jafar Khan was created 
Prime Minister, and he continued as such during 
the War of Succession, the actual administration 
of the revenue department was conducted by the 
old and experienced Assistant Diwan Ri^hunath 
Kbairi, entitled the Kai-i-raian. On gaining the 
throne Aurang;'!!) continued this temporary arrange- 
ment of the diwani, and raised Raghuiiath to the 

peerage as Rajah (15 June, 1058) He was a 

man of sterling integrity, diligent attention to 
business and signal capacity for aH ministration” 

J. N. Sarkar : Aura^tfj^ibf III, p. 72. 

It is generally said that Auvangzib alienated 
his Hindu subjects by his bigotry and illiberal 
sentiments. But even under his reign 

“it does not appear that a single Hindu suffered 
death, imprisonment, or tax on property for his 
religion or, indeed, that any individual was ever 
questioned for the open exercise of the worship of 
his father.” — Elphinstone : Uistorp of India. 

He, however, betrays no disinclination to 
utilize the services of the Rajput chiefs, Jeswant 
Rao and latterly Jai Singh, when he has to fight 
against the resourceful Marahtta leader Sivaji 
representing the Hindu cause, It is true the 
Mogul Emperor now and then sends Dilir Khan 
as a counterpoise, but that is because of his 
suspicious nature. He was more distrustful of 
his sons (Princes Moazzira, Akbar and others) 
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than oi the Hindu general. The peipetual drea<l 
lest his sons might emulate his own example 
haunted him. It is well known that after death 
of Aurangzib, the Mogul Empire rapidly broke 
into pieces, and we iind that the Hindus rapidly 
gained the upper hand in the administration 
of the country, either, as independent chiefs, or as 
military commanders under Muhammadan Princes. 

As an example of Hindu toleration I may 
allude to the historj' of the Parsis, who are the 
descendants of the ancient Persians who emigrated 
to India on the conquest of their country by the 
Arabs in the Sth century. They first landed*! 
at Sanjan on the coast of Gujrat, where the 
Hindu rulers received them hospitably. 

Another amongst the numerous instances of 
Hindu chivalry is given below : 

Aurangzib’s son, Muhammad Akbar, rebelled 
ugainst his father and attempted to soixe the 
Crown with the help of the Rajputs. The 
attempt signally failed : but the Rajput leader 
Durgadas most chivalrously escorte<l the unhappy 
rince through every danger lo the Court of the 
. larhatta King Shambhuji. Aurangzib was 
anxious for the restoration or his grandson and 
grand-daughter and came to terms with Durgadas. 
I quote below the graphic account of their 
restoration. 

^‘Akbar s infant son Bulaud Akhtar and daughter 
Safiyat-un'iHSsa had been left in Marwar with bis 
Ratbor allies, as the children were too tender to 
bear the hardships of his flight from the country* 
in ItSl. Durgadas placed them in ebarge or 
Girdhar Josbi in an obscure plsi'e dfficult of 
access. They were brought up [16S1— 96] with 
every care, not only for tneir health and morals, 
but also for their education in the Islamic 
religion.^'— J. N. Sarbar : A7irangxib„ V, pp. 281-ffi. 

Coming nearer home, we notice a complete 
absence of communalism in Bengal The 
independent Pathan Sultans of Bengal were the 
^at patrons of the Bengali language, and 
Vidyapati sang the riories of one of them in his 
immortal verse. In Bengal the zemindars were 
more or less like the feudal lords of the middle 
ages in Europe. The bara hkunyof: or the twelve 
semi-independent barons were left severely alone 
on the payment of a fixed revenue to the 
ImperM coffer and even this was withheld when 
the ^Iogul or the Pathan rule was relaxed at tlie 
headquarters. There was no interference in the 
administration of their internal affairs. 

Most of the legal disputes were settleil by 
the awards of arbitrators chosen with the consent 

of the parties Petty cases were submitted to 

the pi(77J^hay€fs or village arbitratorj^ whose 
decisions were final 

Most of these bara hlwnyas were Hindus, and 
the reason for this preference can be gathered 
from the following extracts from The Life of 
Robert, Lord Clive, Ed. 1!^6. Vol 1. by Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm, 


potenrate« had hold. (In* tnatMUit'int'io ni ihe 
finance aud revenue. ;ih<l a! I miDuter 

jirrangements of internuJ on wbieii Ibe 

Older of the machine of •^ovviudmu \u\\h\ vvor 
depend, remain very nearly in (lie -innu' 
iu which the JIahonIl^odall^ had i'onnd 
A Hindu, under thv denoini nation of minister, or 
as Xaih lordcpiUyt. <*oiitjnuo<! al the !u‘ad of the 
exchot|uer: and in tliin oiVh-r he oiiunci'tetl 
w'ith the rivht'st bankers and moniiMi llimitis of 
the country. 

*‘A vcr3' and inU'lIiiicut: M:ihoniii»cd:uj 

prince, on bcina* ask^nl why hv gavt* ho diHadcd a 
preference to Hindu in an 11/400* imd n 11 ha’s ovos 
those of his own reliirion, mplicd ilnu *a Midiomdaii 
was Hke a sieve. — much of whni was poiimd in 
went through; while n Hindu whn like a 'ipoiigc, 
which retained all, but on pR'ssnn' i.ravc back, an 
required, what U h.'ul absorlaHl.' 

*‘BiU then* were other reasons which jinnupted 
MahomnuHlan princes lo tanphn ami <merjiiragu 
Hindus. Ix>th at their conrl nn<l In (luar armi(», 
They formed a couuterbtilanco to tho umlniroii and 
turbulcni^ of their relatives, and of I In* chiefs and 
followers of their own race. This funding ofHa*atid 
from the emperors on the throne of Delhi, wiuai 
Lu the very picntitude of their power, down to ilic 
lowest chief: mid it is from u(*(iou coinbimd 
with that intiuouce which the W(*allh and i|iialiU(^ 
of the Hindus obtained, that we niv, in a great 
measnre, to account for thi’ easy csfablishncnt uja) 
long contiunaoce of the jMuhonunedan posvir in 
India. The uew dominion wns attends i with 
little of change, exccnl to tin* Hiiuln Hovcr<!igii 
and bis favourites. Tf/r lef!i<er Mt/u.v to/* yo-Z/zrav) 
garc their (tUeifiavee ami pait! trihuh' ta a 
meilfiiy h 79 U(id o/' a llhtfhi tiapernu’, irlntf fhr ir 
ro 77 flition apti jTfarcr nrnriy the 

mufe. 

“Hindu luinUters and oflicers .sc*rvc<l pn>ba!dy 
to greater profit the idle nml dissi[ijited Moghul, 
than they could have done i\ omsror of their own 
tribe; a 77 d oa there rottiylrtr rrhi/ituf.< folrral/on 
and their ancient and revered ii«ag(.'H wor<* soldoni 
or never outrageil they were too divided a people 
upon other subjects to unite in any efiort to v.vpci 
conquerors, who, under the inllmann* of various 
motives, left to them almost all. except the name, 
of power’'. {Italic.® an* mine). 

During his Viceroyalty. Murshul Kuli Klinn 
employed as his revenue officers and coiiiiciliors 
trusty Hindus, and was entinily guul<*d l>y their 
advice ; prominent among these wcv<? Dnrpu- 
narayan, Bhupati Roy, Kishore Roy and Jos want 
Roy* and Raghunandan. Even high inilitery 
posts were thrown open to the Hindus. Lahory 
Mull and Dulip Singh, though IIiinin>. wc^rr 
employed as com man dun te against recalcitrajU 
defying Hindus. Among zemindars, Rarnjivuii 
and his right hand man Dayaram, as also 
Ragburam held at times important military po.sks. 

During the Nawabsbip of AH Vnrdy, the 
Hindu Nandalal held the highe.st inilitiLry 
commaml in the earlier portion of his roigu. 


• Jes^YaDt Roy, who had been one of the ministry 
of Murshid Hull Khan, was a wise ruler and aii 
‘*But while they [the Muharamadau rulers] eminent finaucier. He did everything in his power 
suceecdid to the* power which these [Hindu] to foster trade (Bradley- Birt, f.c.) 
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Raja Janakimm was his most trusty councillor : 
his sons Raja DurUbhrani and Raja Ranumnxyan 
were cqimllv the holders of the hig:hest posts. 
Chlumoy Roy, VirmlatUu Kirtiehaud, AinrtUi 
Roy, ChintaiHOni Das and Gokul Chaud were 
the leadin'^ dijrnitaries in the revenue departments 
and later on Kaja Rajballabh of DeW^oa from very 
humble beginning rose t<j he Xaib-Subadar. 
Rajarnm was in a manner his plenipotentiary in 
negotiations. Dewan Manikchand and Umedram 
occupied positions of importance. Not only were 
the Hindus held in high esteem in fiscal aflairs 
hut often were entrusted with military commands. 
Durlabhram, Manikchand, later on MohunlaP 
«nnd Syamsundar showed bravery on the battle 
field. 

In Pact the real trouble of Nawab Ali V^erdy 
Khan was owing to the defection and perfidy of 
the Moslem lieutenants ; they had not the least 
scruple in throwing off their allegiance to Ali 
Vercly and making common cause witli the 
Marhattas. Indec<l, not a trace* of religious 
Ingotvy or (roinmunalisin is discernible throughout 
Self-interest alone is the guiding motive. 

It will thus be seen that during the Moslem 
period from the ll^th century uptil the battle of 
Plasscy the Hindus of Bengal had never occasion 
fo feel that they were under an alien rule. The 
highest offices — civil and military -were thrown 
open to them. It is again a remarkable fact that 
with the exception of the Raja of Birbhum all 
the bie zemindars were Hindus. Kali Prasanna 
Bnncrji, the author of !^an)ohi Aniai in Bengali, 
nsaerts that only one^^skrt^yiih share of the 
'TAmindarm fell to the lot of the Moslems, 

A casual i-eader of the history' of India is apt 
to run away with the idea that it was Akhar 
alone who adopted a policy of religious toleration 
and sought the co-operation of the Hindus in the 
administration. It has been pointed out that 
from the time of Ala-ud-din Khilji no Hindu 
ever laboured under any civil disabilities. 

It will also be abundantly clear that there 
was no such thing as Moslem solidarity. The 
Moslem ruler enters into un alliance offensive 
and defensive, with the Hindu chief, against his 
own co-rcligionist and the Hindu ruler in turn 
also does the same. The Moslem as Moslem I? 
never found to show a jot of communalisin. 

The Hindus had suffered from foreign inva* 
.sions from the earliest times, but it often 
happened that the foreign conquerors were 
absorbed completely into the Hindu society as 
the Scythians. With Muhainmatlan conquerors, 
however, such absorption was not possible, 

“The Muslim civilisation was distinct and 

* When Meer .TafFer agreed to separate himself, 
with a large body of troops, from the Nabob's 
army*' (Malcolm’s Clite, Vol- 1. p. 254), it was the 
Bengali Hindu. Mohun Lai and the Bengali Mussul- 
man, Mir Madan, who did not desert the Nabob, 
showed prowess on the battle field, but could not 
of course, retrieve the fortune of the day. 


individualistic and did not surtcr absorption intc 
the Hindu civilisation. The Muslim kings considered 
their wm*s as holy iUmds, destroyed temples, converted 
the Hindus, and oppressed them. Hut gradually 
iKitweeo the two great communities the spirit of 
toleration sprang up. The Muslim kings employed 
Hindu ministers, took the help of Hindu chiefR, 
married lliudu wives and patronised Hindu 
Uterature (especially the vernaculars'. The Hindu 
kings of Vijaynagar employed Muslim sold id's, 
gave them land, built mosques for them and 
respected their faith. The Muslim Sultans also 
ein ployed Hindu soldieis. The intercourse between 
the Hindus and Muslims in camp brought about 
a mixture in their language reaniting in the 
origin of the Urdu languj^e. The Muslim king, 
Zainul Abedin of Kashmir* appointed Hindus to 
state offices and followed a policy of toleration. 

Similarly Hussain Shah of Bengal was liberal 

Vcroaciilars were also patronised. Bengali owes 
no small debt to Hussain Shah and Nasrat Shah 
for its free development unfettered by Sanskrit. 
The Bengali Ramaijana of Krittivasa and 
Mahahharaia of Kasidasa arc the household 
literature of the Bengalis. The poets. Vidyapati 
and Ohandidasa, sang their exquisite lyrics. 

“Reformers of catholic iaeas preached the 
essence of religions, and rose superior to the dead 
forma of religion, and hard caste rules, and pre- 
ached the equality and dignity of man as man. 
Ramauanda. a follower of Ramanuja, was a high 
caste Brahman and preached in Hindi the cult 
of Ram (and Sita) to all castes, even Chamars or 
leather workers. The most important of bis 
disciples were Raidas and Kabir. The latter was 
a weaver by caste. He taught that the God of 
the Hindus and Muslims is the same, there is no 
distinction between Ram and Rahim :in fact, 
hII religions were equal, in Maharashtra 
Naraadeva preached in Marathi that the God of 
the Hindus and Allah of the Muslims is the 
same One God Both he and the Brahman saint 
Eknatha mixed freely with the untouchables, and 
taught dignity of man as a raan.^ The BauU of 
Bengal were preaching that man is man. and is 
above all caste or religion. Chaitanya flooded 
Nadiya and Bengal with his Bhakti Cult, taught 
equality and even had Muslim disiciples. Valla- 
bhachaiyya established a Vaishnnva Cult in 
Northern India. Nanak taught that truth is equally 
to found in Islam and Hinduism, levelled 
caste distinctions and preached universal toleration. 
He had many Muslims as his disciples— K. P. 
Mitra : Indian Hisior]! for Matrie.uiaUon, pp. 112^15 

The fact is, the Hindu^Moslem duwmn is of 
recent manufacture or creation. Three decades 
ago it was scarcely known. In my days of boy- 
hoo<l during the Durga Pujah festival, 
my father, grandfather, and great-grandfather used 
to invite the Kazis of Gadaipur (near our native 
village) to attend the Jatras and they invariably 
responde<l to the invitation. Such was the case 
everywhere lu Bengal. Perfectly amicable and 
cordial relation existed between the two great 
communities. 

Bradley-Birt writes thus of the amicable rela- 
tions between the two communities in 1908 in 
his The Romance of an Eastern Capital: 
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“Even the Hindus pay hoiuaj^e at the shrine 
of Sheik Muhammad Yasuf. If the ryot is in fear 
for his crop, he brings a handful of rice. If hia 
child is ill, or his cattle a prey to disease, he says 
some small propitiatory ofl’ering on the tomb. If 
the barrest has beeu plenteous, he gives a bundle 
of rice straight from the field ns a thank-oliering. 
In joy or in sorrow the tomb of the Saint plays its 
appointed part in the inner life of the people, 

short distance away, across the fields, there 
lies the tomb of Pagla Saheb. (Mad man), so much 
venerated by both Hindus and Mahomed an s 
that parents offer at it the 'coti* or queue of their 
children when dangerouslv ill.’* 

Cf. also : 

“Religious fiuarrels between Hindus and Mabo- 
medans are of rare occurence. These two classes 
live in perfect peace and concord and majority of 
the inaividuals belonging to them have even over* 
come their prejudices so far a.s to smoke from the 
sam e Hookah.’*— Taylor : ToiMy/ruph y n/' Daeea 
(1840), p. 257. 

The contrast between Europe and India in 
far as it relates to religious toleration is illumina- 
ting. 

The history of Europe till lately is emphati- 
cally tho history of religious persecution of the 
most revolting type. Not only the crusaders, 
spurred on by the fiery anathemas and phillipics 
of Peter the Hermit and the Jik^, went through 
harrowing privations in their attempts to rescue 
the holy sepulchre from the “infidels” but cruel 
long-standing wars originating in religious dogmas 
decimated and disfigured Europe for centuries. 

Let me contrast the European crowned heads 
with their contemporaries* in India. 

“It was, therefore, with reason that Charles V at 
the close of his career, could boast that he had 
ahvavfi preferred his creed to his country, and that 
the first object of his ambition had been to main- 
tain the interests of CbrisdaDity. The zeal with 
which he struggled for the faitfi, also appears in 
his exertions against heresy in the Low (Joun tries. 
According to contemporary and competeut authori- 
ties, from fifty thousand to a hundred tbousad 
persons were put to death in the Netherlands 
during his reign on account of their religious 

opinions Bat we know that, between 15&') and 

1550. he published a series of laws, to the etf'ect that 
those whe were convicted of heresy should be be- 
headed, or burned alive, or buried alive.^-'Buckle- 
/fi$(nry oj CMhation, 

The Dutch wished to adopt, and iu many ms- 

reformed doctrine; therefore 
^ waged against them a cruel war, 
w^ch l^ted thirty years, and which he continued 
tUl his death, because he was resolved to extirpate 
the new creed. He ordered that ever\- heretic who 
refus^ to recant should be burned,... ' Of the num- 
ber of those who actually suffered in the Low Coun- 
tries, we have no precise information ; but Ah*a 
triumphantly boa.sted that, in the five or six yean? 


of hi>> admin irtlrarion, he bad ]Kit to death in eoij 
blood more than eight(X‘ii rhonsaiul.’** -Ibid. 

Ill comparison with this dismal opisodi' In din 
stand.s out in bright and boM relief. Into the 
Malabar coast Molumiinedan inroads <'onld not 
penetrate. In thi.s I'egion the Hindu kings en- 
joyed absolute iinmunity— but their spirit of 
toleration awakens our ailmiratlon. Tlio Syrian 
Christians olihiined a footing in (.'ochin and 
Travail core as early as the Isi or 2nd century. 
They were welcomed and oftbroil hospiUility and 
allowed to pi-ofess their religious practices without 
let or biudrance, with the i*esult that to-day w(; 
find that fully one-third of the population of 
Travaiicore profess the Christan faith. When th(‘ 
Parsis, j)ei*sceuted in the lantl of tlutir liirth, sailed 
to the Bombay coast, tho Hindu Raja oHcrod 
them safe asylum as shown above. 

It has been seen tiuit tlu^ Hindus during tin* 
Moslem Period from the 1 4th contury onwanls 
never laboured under civil disabililios on account 
of their religion and that a spirit of catholkity 
and toleration pervadeil the policy of t)io rulers 
whereas within recent times in F'ngland, not only 
Catholics but even dissenting Protostunts wore 
subjected to vexatious exclusions. Any student 
of the constitutional history of England is m'xwv, 
of this. 

“Tho ‘Test Act’ (under Charls 11) was intended 
to exclude all Catholics from office h\ a tost which 
could not be evaded, and which would consofiucntly 
compel all office-holders who ^vere Catholics lii 
secret to declare themselves. 

“More striking iu the popular judgment and 
equally essential to future progress were the stops 
taken towards religious toleration. 

‘‘The Teat Act was at last repealed in lv828. In 
the next year the even more important 'Catholic* 
Emancipation Act’ was passed. 

**Thc act of emancipation admitted Catholics to 
both houses of parliament and to all j)ublic olficc^s, 
local and oational, except a very few. Comparatively 
little yet remained to be done in this direction, hut 
Jew.s were not admitted to Parliament until 1858^ 
nor nonconformists on equal terms to the univer- 
sities untill 1S71,” — Extract form the Coft.stitntional 
B? story of Eny/aml hi/ (Jroroc lift rf on Adams, 
Ed. 1933. 

The French philosopher very rightly observes : 

“Such, reigning over the greatest empire that has 
ever l)een, were those two admiral sovereigns, Anto- 
ninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. History presents 
but one other exam]>le of this herality of wisdom 
on the throne, in the persons of the three great 
Mogul Emperors, Baber, Humnioun, and Akbar, the 
last of whom oflers such striking i)oints of resem- 
blance to Marcus Aurelius.” Afarens Aurdins. 

[This article is, sul>staQtially, a chai)ter of the forth- 
coming second volume of tho Author’s Life and 
Ex/ier/enfes]. 




ISLAM -ITS REAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Bv WAHED HUSAIN 


W HAT is Islam ? It is the religion 

of resignation to the will of God. 
It came to the world to do away 
with discord. Its chief aim is to 
establish peace on the earth and brotherhood 
of man. It is, therefore, called the I’eligiou 
of peace. Islam literally means “peace”, as 
well as “resignation”. Edwin Arnold in the 
preface to his poem called “The Pearls of 
Faith, the ninety-nine names of Allah” says : 

“The soul of Talam is the declaration of unity 
of God ; its heart is the inculcation of an absolute 
i'esif;aatioji to His will. Not more sublime, in 
religious history appeai-s the figure of Paul the 
tent-inakor. proclaiming “the unknown God” at 
.Vthens, than that of the camel-driver Muh'uuraac! 

abolishiug all the idols of the Arabian 

Pantheon, except their chief— AUalitala. God the 
most high — and under that ancient and well- 
received appellation establishing oneness of the 
origin, government and the life of the universe. 
Thereby that marvellous and gifted teacher created 
a vast empire of new belief aud new civilization, 
and ]>repared a sixth part of the humanity for the 
development and reconciliations which later times 
will bring.” 

It may be pointed out that Islam should 
not be confounded with the MulKimiiidanisin 
of the present dan, ^hich is but an ossified 
and degenerated form of Islam. 

The real significance of “Islam” is 
‘*subiuis.sion”, “making peace”, “entering into 
peace with others”. 

This .significance involve.^ twofold idea : 
(i) uiakiug peace with God, and (ii) making 
])cace with man. So far as the first proposition 
is concerned, it implies that there should be 
no discord between man and his Maker, no 
conflict between his will aud that of God ; 
that -/V to sai/, acting in perfect concordance 
with the will of God. This can be attained, 
according to the Texts and Traditions, by 
self-control and self-discipline* : by subordinat- 
ing one’s desires aud living in contentment 
amidst trials and tribulations. The self- 
discLplinc re((nire3 that one should refrain 

* Tahx ibu7i^n afs. 

T •’The love of the world iy the root of all 
Sayinc: of the Prophet. 


from complaining against adversity when it 
befalls him and bear it with entire resignation 
to the supreme will of God. A lip-deep 
profc-ssion of resignation is not sufficient. The 
ideal of “resignation” must be realized and 
translated into action. This realization, 
according to the teacliing of the Q,aran, must 
be so vivid and perfect as to enable a Muslim 
to say without any reservation that : 

■‘My pvayei's and my sacrifices and my life .and 
my de.ath are solely for God”-- 6 : 

The second proposition implies that man 
must live in harmony and fellowship with 
others by making up differences if liiere be 
any, and show his good will by doing good to 
them. This includes the duty of ‘service to 
man’. 

This twofold idea is expressed in the 
(-iuran thus : 

“Yea. whoever nubmits hinuself e}rtirelu to Ailah 
aud he U the doer of good (to others), he has hif 
reward from bis lAjrd and there is no fear for 
him, nor shall be be grieved”— 2 : 12. 

The import of the above tc.xt is clear. 
When a man lives in harmony with God and 
man by suboioiinating his “self” (/>.a/j?=ego), 
he cannot but live in peace. And when 
mankind, or for a matter of that the major 
portion of them, try to live in peace, such a 
course of conduct leads to the establishment 
of universal peace on the earth. 

It has, therefore, been aptly said that Islam 
is the religion of peace and that it has come 
to establish peace on the earth. Before its 
advent, historv tells us tliat the various tribes 
in Arabia and the races in her neighbouring 
countries had been at constant wars and strifes 
aud committed barbarities and excesses with- 
out much regard to human life and property. 
Islam put an end to the barbarous acts of 
the jarring tribes aud races by establishing 
peace and harmony, and proclaiming equality, 
freedom and fraternity. This democratic 
doctrine, followed by the proclamations * of 

• Reference may be made to the two famous 
charters grant^ by' the Prophet during his miriSstry. 
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the Prophet, led to the establishment of peace. 
Further, wherever the Islamic religion has 
been carried, brothex-hood of Dlam has been 
e.stablished. Hence it is not euphemism or 
exaggeration to say that Fslain is the religion 
of peace leading to the e-stablishmeut of 
equality and fraternity. 

The Quran further .says that ‘‘Islam is the 
religion acceptable to God”. The passage may 
be interpreted in two ways. Apparently it 
means Islam is the onh/ religion acceptable to 
God. But, it has a deeper significance which 
implies that the religion of ‘peace* and 
Hon’ is the only religion acceptable to God. The 
verse quoted in translatioti above (2 : 12) clearly 
points out the inner meaning of Islam. No 
other religion which does not aim at establish- 
ing peace on the earth, or does not inculcate 
'‘entire resignation to God”, and ■‘.service to 
man”, is acceptable to God. This is the 
necessary corollary of the doctrine propounded 
in the above text. This corollary is thu.« 
stated : 

“And whoever desires a religion other than 
fsIaiD, it shall not he accepted from him, and 
hereafter he shall be one of the losers” — 3 : W. 

The stand-point of the Quran is that 
religion is mi n religion projyerlg so-ealled 
if it is not founded on entire resignation to 
God and ser\’ice to man. Consequently, Islam 
which is the religion of peace and resignation, 
is said to be acceptable to God. 

It should be noted that Salam * is the 
ordinary mode of greeting among the Muslims. 
It means “peace be on you”. {a-^-salanr 
alaikum). According to the Quranic view 
this mode of greeting will be in the heaven 
also. The Quran say.s : 

U) “And their greeting in it (Abode of Bliss) 
shall be peace” — 10 : 10. 

(2» “They shall not hear therein vain or sinful 
discourse except the word “peace.” “peace” — 
56 : 25 and 26. 

Paradise is another name for the “Abode 
of Peace” — 10 : 25. Thus the goal of Islam 
i.s the attainment of peace both in this world 
and the next 

It should be borne in mind that when a 
man attains peace of mind, there is a cessation 


Vide Theory of Soverevjnty in Mam, p. 111-112 (bv 
the author) where the charters are quoted. 

The root meaning of Salam and Islam is the 
same. viz,, “peace” 


of his ungovernable dpsires and passion^. After 
conquering hi-s ‘‘self’, ho livp-« in tlip rran'iiiility 
of his soul. This stite is c.dled the “.‘-onl at 
rest" [nafs-i-nnhnainnu). 'Cliis is ono of Hip 
raentol state.* in which the trani|uil]ity of miml 
is nttiiiipd. 


fsLAM- -No|- A MIl.ri'ANI' lUCl.lCloN 

There have been much iiiisreprostMitatioiis 
regarding the attitude of Islam. They have 
given rise to variou.s misconceptions. ()m‘ of 
the misconceptions is to the ptt’p(;t that Islam 
is a militiint religion. EHbrts have bmui made 
to paint it in an nnfavonrablc colour by those 
who, having been unable to p.licfk its progro.ss, 
adopted the toctio of minitni/ing its im- 
portance, and extolled the virtues of their 
respective religion, ft is, tlmreforo, deenip.d 
necessary tliat the teaelungs of the (.i.iinin 
relating to the subject should be placed before 
the reader. 

T quote hero a few vei>!es showing the 
peaceful nature atid the real .spirit of Islam : 

Re : Brotherhood of Islam, the (^iiran 
sa vs : 

(1) “The iMjlievew five but brethren’' •ll* : lo. 

(2) “And remember tho Imunty of God coa> 
ferred on you. Whereas you were ^'OcmipK, He 
inspired love in your heart* and it dawnod upon 
you that you are brothers. 

(5) “No man is a true believer unless he 
desires for his brother that whirh he desires for 
hiiDseU *’ — of the prophet. 

Re : Attitude of non-viole/irr : 

(a) ‘Turn away the word or <im\ which is 
evil with what is better, and l>ehoId ! the man 
between whom and thyself there was enmity, 
l>ecome. as it were, thy warmest friend ; but none 
shall attain to this (^rfe<'tion) except they wlio 
are patient : nor shall anyone attain thereto 
except he who is endowe<i with a groat sweetness 
of temper’*— 41 : :i4-35. 

(b) 'Tuvite men unto the way of thy l^ord )>y 
wisdom and rnild exhortation, and hold disputa- 
tion with them in the most condosecudinjr manner: 
for thy Lord knows him who strays from His 
path an^d He who are rightly directed'*- -16 : 125. 

(e) Speak unto my servants (Muslims) that they 
speak mildly (unto the un -believers lost yon 
exasperate them) for Satan soweth diseoM ainon^ 
them, and Satan is a declared enemy unto man’’— 
17 : 53 

(rf) “Dispute not against those who have 
recaved the scripture but in the mildest manner : 
except against such of them as behave injuriously, 
^d say : we believe in that which has been 
revealed to us and revealed to you, and our God 
and ^our God is one. and to Him do wc 
submit.” — 29 : 46. 
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As to the uon-Scripturai people, i. e*, who 
are not Jews and Christians, the Quran says : 

•Revile not those (the idols) which thej 
invoke besides God, lesr they tnaiiciously rerile 
God without knowledge. Thus H‘e hare prepared 
for every nation for their works : herealtor they 
shall return unto God and He shall declare unto 
them what they have done”— 6:109. 

(f) *‘Deal with them as ye deal with the People 
of the Book” — Sftyini/ of the PropM. 

(vide Baladhuri, p. 267). 

Re : Lhal'infi jtfMbi 7vHh othrr racf^s : 

(0 "‘God does not forbid you, respecting thosf 
who have not made war against you on account 
of your religion and who have not driren you 
out from your homes, that you show them kinduei^y 
and deal with ihent justly : Surely God loves the 
doers n£ justice.” 

“God only forbids you respecting those who made 
war upon you on account of your religion and 
drove you out from your homes, and backed up 
others in your expulsion, thal you make fricirds 
with them*'.— 00 : <S & 9. 

(n) ‘‘Th^* blood of noii-Musiim (/Atumi) is like 
ibe blood of the Muslim ” — ^yiny of riutral 'Mi. 

Re : .Vo Forcible : 

(?) “There is no compulsion in religion. Verily 
the right and wrong are (now) distingtiishiihle. 
[i. e.. Islam offers only an explanation of the 
ditfbronco between right and wrong/) — 2 : 256. 

(it) “If thy Lord has pleased verily all who 
are in the earth would have believed in general. 
Will you therefore forcibly compel! men to be 
believers V No soul can believe but by the 
permission of God : and He shall show wrath to 
those who will not understand.” — 10. 

(m) Moreover whether We cause thee (the 

Prophet J to see any part of that (puulsbmeut ) 
with which we have threatened them, or whether 
We cause thee to die (before it is inflicted on 
them), vorily unto (hoc helonys preavhiny only, hut 
imto us inquisition y — : 40. 

(?») “And if you (people) reject (the truth), 
nations before you did reject it ; and nothing is 
incumbent on the Apostle but a plain delivering 
(of the message).”— 29 : 18. 

{v) “Invite them to this (to Islam) and be 
su?aafast in the right path, as thou hast been 
commanded ; and follow not their vain desires : 
and say. I believe in the scriptures which God 
hath sent down ; and I am commanded to 
rstahlish justice am out f you : God is our Lord and 
your Loro ; unto us will our works be imputed, 
and unto you your works ; lei there be no 
tc rang liny between you and us ; for God will 
assemble us (at the last day) and unto Him shall 
we return.* —42 : 15. 

(vi) “Say, 0 unbelievers. I will not worship that 
\\hich ye worship : nor will ye worship that which 
I Avorship. Neither do I worship that which ye 
worship ; neither do ye worship that which 1 
AA'orship. Ye have your own religion, and I my 
religion (t. e.. our recompense, rix.,, we shall bear 
the consequences of our acts performed in the 
name of religion).— 109 : 1-6. 

Many passages similar to those cited above, 
may be quoted. They clearly show the peace- 


ful attitude aud the real spirit of Islam. On 
the face of the array of the Quranic Texts and 
Traditions, it will be a sheer perversion of 
trutli to say that Islam is a militant religion. 

JKHAi> OR ReUGIOUS WaRPARK 

It may be asked, what about the Jehad ? 
I may briefly state here the purports of the 
texts relating to Jehad. 

Permission for Jehad is granted oulv under 
tlio following oircumstauces ; Vi \. : 

(1) When Mu.slims are unjvMLy persecuted 
or are turned out of their homes Injuriomly 
for their belief and mode of worship — (22 : 40). 

(2) When any people oppress "the poor — 
men, women and children^^ of a town and the 
inhabitants cry for help — (4 r 77). 

(3) When rebels attack, or conspire to 
expel the Muslims for their country — (8 : 30, 
and 9 : 13). 

(4) When any nation attacks fir at the 
Miislitn territory’ and violate the sanctity of 
their home and hearth. 

(0) When any people interfere with the 
due observance of tlieir religious rites and 
worship. 

The Quran assigns the following reasons 
for Jehad : 

(1) If violence is not repelled “verily monasteries 
and churches and synagogues (oratories) and 
nios^jues wherein the name of God is frequently 
commemorated, would utterly demolisned** — 
(22 : 41). 

(2) If wicked people are not kept under 
eoutrol, ‘‘the earth would have been utterly 
corrupted”— 2 : 251. 

(3) ^‘If you be afraid of fighting or be 
oegligeut in defending yourselves, your pogsessiou 
will be taken away and the sanctity of vour 
home and hearth wiU be violated.” 

In the Sahih Bukhari we find the follow- 
ing tradition recorded : 

Gn^ Abdur Rahman -bin- A uf with a numi)er 
of Muslims came to the Prophet and said, ‘‘O 
Prophet of God, when we used to worship the 
idols, we were respected aud honoured among our 
people, but aft^ our acceptance of Islam, we have 
n^ome powerless and lowered in the estimation of 
our tribesmen. Will you not therefore permit us 
to defend ourselves with sword and fight the 
Quraish The Prophet replied, ”I have been 
sent to show mercy and forgiveness. I cannot, 
therefore, permit you to take up sword and fight.” 

To avoia violence and bloodshed, the Prophet 
issued proclamations and granted charters two 
of which are still extant. They throw a flood of 
light on the subject of reli^ous warfare, as well as 
on the^recognitioD of the civil rights and religious 
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fredom of the uon-MusUm races. I quote here the 
relevant portions only. 

First Charier ‘‘This Charter given iiy 

Muhammad the Prophet, to the believers and 

all bidividuah of icbafever origin all these 

shall constitute one nation The state of peace 

and war shall be common to all Muslims : no one 
amongst them shall have the right of concluding 
peace with or deelaring war against the enemies 
of his co-reliogionists. The Jews who attach 
themselves to our Commonwealth shall be protected 
from all insults and vexations , (liey sliaU have 

ct/ual right The .Tews of varions branches. and 

all others domicil^ in Medina shall form frith the 
Muslims one composite nation. They shall practise 
their religion as freely as the Mnslims ; the flirats 
(,i, e., the protected) and allies of the Jews shall 

enjoy the same seciiriig and freedom The 

clients and allies of the Muslims and the Jews 
shall be as respected a.s the patrons 

This Charter confers freedom, e(jualitv 
and religious liberty on Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. As the Prophet was conscious 
that the Commonwealth he founded, contained 
and would contain peoples belonging to 
ditterent nationalities, be distinctly stipulated 
in tlie charter that they all together would 
form one composite nation. This is an index 
to the ideal of nationhood in Islam. Hence 
the Muslim nation is not an exclusive nation 
of one race or tribe, but a congeries of diverse 
nationalities. There is no exclusivisra in Islam, 
not does it recognize Geographical limits. 

The second Charter granted to the 
Christians belonging to different nationalities, 
brings out more clearly tlie basic principles on 
which the Islamic Commonwealth was founded. 
It runs thus : 

“To the Christians of Najran and the neigh- 
bouring territories — the security of God and the 
pledge of the Prophet aie extended— for their 
lives, religion, and their property — to the present 
and absent and others besides. There shall be 
no interference with their faith or their observances : 
nor any change in their rights and pnvileges ; 
no bishop shall be removed from his bishopric, 
nor any monk from bis monastery, nor any 
priest from his priesthood : and they continue to 
enjoy everything great and small as heretofore : 
no image or cross shall be destroyed : they shall 
not oppress nor shall be oppressed ; they shall 
not practise the right of blood-vengeance as in 
the Day of Ignorance : no tithes shil be levied 
from them ; nor shall they be required to furnish 
provisions for the troops.” 

The importance of the second Charter lies 
in the fact that the Prophet granted not only 

* I have quoted in exteiiso the two Charters in 
my book called The Theory of Sovereignty in Islam. 
pp. 111-113. Both the Charters are to be found in 
the Reeemnon of Ibn Hisham. pp. 341-:i43 and 
Fiduh-r.l-Bnldan (Baladhari). p. 55. 


the full security of life, property, and [)crs(.u:vl 
freedom, but declared roligioiis neutrality. 
Such Charters were also granted I)y the 
sucees-sors of the Prophet. Hut I rei’niiii 
from ijuoting them to avoid repotitioii.s. 

I shall <jaote here one proclaitiation relat- 
ing to the rules of religion.^ warfare. The 
language in whicli it is couched i.s rather 
terse, but very clear and iiliiiniuating. 'I?his 
proclamation was issued by the first C.’alip 
(Abu Baler) just after the death of the I’ropliet 
when he despatched an expedition under the 
command of Osama. He addressed the troops 
and charged the Commander thus : 

“See that thou avoiilest Inwhery. Ib'parl not 
anywise froni the path of rccUtiuie. Thou 
shalt neither shall ihoii hilUd any 

child or aged inaii-, imr any inmian. injure luit. 
the date palm, neither burn it with fire anil cut 
not down any tree wherein (.litire is food for man 
or beast (i. e... their eullivation). Slay not the 
(locks, or herds, or <;amcls saving for nei^dful 
sustenance. Ve may eat of iJie iiieiil which the 
men of the land snail bring unto you in ihnjr 
vesscls, making mention thereon tiu^ name of lhi‘ 
Lord. And the monks with shaven lieads, if ihev 
submit, leave them nnmolestcd. Now inairli 
forward in the iianio of the l.<ord and nniy lie 
protect you from sword and iwsdloni'c.” 

The (iuran also .says : 

“And fight in the way (for tlio religion) 
of God against those irlm light ng<yinst gon, hut 
transgress not by aUnrhing thnn first ; for (lod 
lorctb not the transgressors". 2 : KK). 

Such are the injunctions of laiam l•egal’(ling 
I-slamic Jehad. 

Now it may be asked how tlui acts of 
depredation, pillage and plunder of the 
invaders and the comjucrors belonging to the 
Islamic faith, are to be reconciled with the 
teachings of the (iuran and preachings of 
the Prophet ? In order to solve this enigma 
we have to look to tlie Etlmology and 
ascertain who were those invaders and 
conquerors. History tells u.s that tlioy 
belonged to the nomadic and sanguinary races 
known as Moors, Berbers, Tartars, Mongals, 
Kurds, Turks, Afghans ttc., who can hardly 
boast of high culture and civilization in the 
Medieval Age. They lived ill .sandy deserts 
of north Africa, the wilds of Central Asia and 
the fatnesses of the mountainous regions of 
Afghanistan. They burst forth from their 
ethnic cells, invaded territories and established 
kingdoms some of which became the centre 
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of culture and civilization such as Bagdad, 
Cairo, Cordova (in Spain) and Delhi 

In the beginning of the twelfth century there 
were irruptions of Tartars and Mongol hordes. 

These hordes led by Hulaku, Cheugiz 
Khan and their lieutenants sacked Bagdad and 
destroyed the splendid civilization of Islam. * 
After the conversion of their descendants, they 
retained their fierce teniparament and the 
savage instinct of the semi-barbarous races. 
Their invasions and conqnesU irere not Jeliad, 
bat the wars of aggression and aggrandisement. 
They committed atrocities and barbarities 
according to their racial habit and personal 
predilections. Can it be expected that the 
descendants of the destroyers of Islamic 
kingdoms and Islamic culture and civilization, 
would have acted otherwise ? Islam is no 
niore responsible for their misdeeds than 
(’hristianity is responsible for the massacres 
and pillages of the marauding Crusaders, + 
for the extirpation of the Red Indians, or for 
the lynching of the Negroes in .America. 


* Vidf! Account of the sack of Baedad and the 
fate of tbe Arab Empire in "Tfie Histori/ of the 
ikuraccimf' pp. 397-99. 

t Gibbon’s History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Roina7i Knipire re : accounts of Right Crusades. 


But when the influence of the teaching of 
Islam worked in their nature, their tempara- 
ment was softened, rudeness and savage 
instinct worn out and thev became much more 
civilized than before. Their plundering 
invasions ceased, and the kings, Sultans and 
Emperors from those races built up prosperous 
kingdom and established stable Government. * 
The Turks became the “polite gentlemen” of 
Europe and the Mongols became “the polished 
Mughals in India”. No doubt some foreign 
adventurers committed excesses and destroyed 
the peace of the Islamic kingdoms from time 
to time. But Islam as a religion had nothing 
to do with the excesses of the desperadors. 

From the strain of my writing it should 
not be understood that my object is to defend 
the indefensible conduct of those who 
committed acts of barbarities or indulged in 
excesses. My object is to place before the 
reader the Texts of Quran and the teachings 
of the Prophet, so that the misconceptions 
regarding Islam, which have given rise to 
various prejudices and racial hatred, may be 
removed, and the true teaching of Islam may 
be known to Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 


• “.Administration of .fustice during Muslim 
Rule in India,” p. w (Preface). 


RAJENDRA LALA MITRA ; SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 

By THE LATE JOGINDRANATH BOSE OF BAIDYANATH-DROGHAR 


In His Villa “Arcadia" 

I N' riuest of health Rajendra I^Ia came to 
this place (Baklyanath-Deogbar) in the 
autumn of I'^O. Deoghar had then just 
bloomed into a fashionable sanitarium and 
great was the benefit to bis health that the 
.savant derived from a short stay here. He 
at once conceived tbe idea of building a villa 
in the lovely environs of the town, and the 
idea became an accomplished fact in less than 
two years. It is a decent moderate-sizetl house 
■with extensive grounds, having a pleasant 
situation and commanding to tbe east and the 
west beautiful scenery of green hills, undulating 
woods and meandering hill streams. Rajendra 
Lala came to cherish a fondness for this retreat 
in this romantic spot and half endearingly and 
half admiringly called it “Arcadia.” During 
the last ilecade of his life, be used to spend 
the Puja season and some of the cold months 


almost every year in this lovely villa, which 
was thus the scene of a part of his literary 
labours. The oxygen of the Baidyanath air 
never failed to add strength to his nerves and 
vigour to bis brain. Whenever he came here, 
after a brief stay, the palor of his cheeks 
would vanish, giving place to a ruddiness 
unusual in a man of his age, and he would 
gain flesh, weighing a few pounds more when 
he left it than when he entered it, — a fact that 
testified to the natural vitality of his constitution. 
It was here that I had frequent opportunities 
of meeting the Doctor and came to know him 
closely. 

His Physique 

Physically Rajendra Lala formed an honour- 
able exception to the general run of literary 
Bengalees who ignorantly or, what is more true, 
indolently sacrifice their health and strength to 
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inor(]inate brain culture. He was by nature 
endowed with a superb physique, which was 
quite unlike that of an ordinary Bengalee. He 
was taller, broader, brawnier and sinewier than 
many of that class of Bengalees one sees at 
political or literary gatherings. Even in his 
old age when, attired in trousers and chapkan 
and a brimless cap, worn a la miUiari, Rajendra 
Lala strode the public streets, he commanded 
the attention and admiration of the passers-by 
by the very imposing character of his person. 
To a majestic figure was joined ii head leonine 
in its structure, and having a cast that was 
eminently intellectual, and what was particularly 
striking was that the head and the figure were 
proportionate to each other— a rare combination 
in intellectual Indians in general. Rajendra 
Lala’s person was as grand and impressive as 
his intellectual character. His physical and 
mental development might be said to have been 
harmonized in an admirable way. 

Hifi Culture 

To know something of everything and every- 
thing of something is culture, says Lord 
Brougham. Rajendra Lila was a bright e.vample 
of this ideal of a cultured man. He knew 
everything of one thing, that is, Indian antiquities, 
and something of every other thing under the 
sun, Hie friends ami companions were taken 
aback by his knowledge on subject.® quite out 
of his province. He seemed to take a keen 
delight in surprising hi.s friends by putting them 
questions on the different brunches of learning 
of which he knew they knew nothing and then 
answering his own questions. This seemed to 
afford the Doctor much intellectual amusement, 
and I suspect that it .served to feed that intellec- 
tual pride in him which is natural to every man 
of extraordinary powers and attainments. 

Hi® intellecUial sportiveness 3howe<i itself in 
another way. Whenever he came into contact 
with a man of recognized position in any of the 
learned professions or a man who is regarded as 
an authority on any special branch of knowledge, 
lie would open conversation with him on hi.s 
own subject and bring forward some of its 
most "UfficuU or intricate questions as the special 
topic to be discussed between them. In such 
encounters, he fought hard to establish the truth 
or reasonableness of his own contentions. Once 
when an eminent judicial officers came to see 
him in his villa at Baidyanatb and became his 
guest for a day, Rajendra Lala broached some 
complicate'! points of civil law as the topic of 
the evening and took the breath out of the 
legal luminary Ijy learned and acute argumenta- 
tion. Rajendra Lala had a friend whose forte 
was religion and theology and who was a theist 
in faith. To talk with him on theological 
mailers was a great pleasure to him, but it was 
always with the view of convincing him of what 
he thought to be tbe weak points of natural 


religion and theistic tlioology. Xot to agn-e 
but to disagree with others was the normal 
temiency of his mind and lie n-vollod in it. 
His strong individuality would not let him 
identify himstdf with any nmn on any .®iibjiH‘i. 
An old friend of his used .sometinn’s to taunt 
him with the remark, “If the crowd percliance 
go right, you purposely go wrong.” and 1 would 
not say that there was not r. grain of iruth in 
those upbraiding words. 

A man of such wide culture could not but 
be endowed with a .strong memory. And indeed 
Rajendra Lala’s memory was iiuilc phcnomenivl. 
“What once enters into your head through your 
ears can never escape, but is tlien- imprisoncfl for- 
ever,” said a friend of his U) Rajcndni Lala, and 
this friend was one who Imd life-long experience 
of him. That this was far from Iwing a men- 
figurative compliment w;is fell, by all wliu knmv 
him intiniately. 

As a Politician 

Rajendra Lala was as deep and ciilliusiastic 
us a politician jis he was enidiU^ and kiaui as an 
antiquarian, a.s a leading membe.r for agoi>d imiuy 
years and latterly as jin^sident of tlie British 
Indian .‘kssociation, ns a member of tlu^ Bengal 
Legislative Ooimcil, as a commissioner of the 
Calcutta Municipality, as a leading imntribiUor 
to the pages of the Hindno Pnh-iol during tie- 
life-time of Kristo Das Pal, and as its editor-in- 
ohief after his death. Rajendra IjiIu had an 
intimate connection with Cndinn politic.s tiuit 
lasted for about half a century. He was held in 
the highest respect by Kristo Da® I’al and i( 
was a known fact that many a time the credit 
of the wisdom of his polithml views belonged 
primarily to Rajendra Lain. Kristi) D.is Pal and 
Rajendra Lala Mitra formed the two comple- 
ment®, were, as it weiv, the brain of the British 
Indian A3.sociation, the most powerful political 
body in all India in those days, and if that 
Association frequently guideil the (lovenimeat, 
it was Rajendra Lala and Krism Da® Pal who 
guided that Association. Rajendra Lala’s ]>oliLics. 
however, were not always of a liberal character. 
He was rather anti-doiuocratic in many of Ids 
predilections and tendencies. But he was never 
to be found in the same l)oat with the Indian 
Government, which is notorious for its 
antagonism to democratic Iilea.®. Almost a world 
separated Rajendra Lala’.s conservatism from tliat. 
of the British Indian Govoniineut. Necessarily 
he was on many an occasion found to be 
differing widely from the ijvogressive section of 
Indian politicians on the one liand and the 
Government on the other. What he valued very 
highly was independence in thought, and if 1 
studied him aright, he rather felt proud of the 
absolute splendid isolation in political attitude to 
which he was letl by his loyal devotion to tlm 
strong spirit of independence in him, an isolation 
which possessed in his eyes a glory of its own, 
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and which was its own reward, a reward far 
more precious to him than any praise, however 
high, which agreement with the popular party 
could have brought to him. As a remarkable 
instance of bis isolated position in politics, 1 
may mention the fact that he was nothing of 
an eulogist of Lord Ripon. In the course of a 
hot discussion with a friend on the vieeroyalty 
of Lord Ripon, the gentleman happened to 
observe that ms lordship had at any rate good 
intentions, whereupon Rajendra Lala thundered 
out, “then go to — The allusion of course was to 
the common proverb which described a nameless 
region as being “paved with goo<l intentions.” 

His Views on Social Reform 

Rajendra Lala was not a social reformer, nor 
was he one of those English-educated hypocritical 
characters so plentiful in Bengal two or three 
decades ago, who posed as preachers of social 
reform in public, but in private in actual practice 
Were as orthodox in .social matters as any of 
their illiterate countrymen. Rajendra Lala made 
no secret of his conservative views on such 
subjects as the reinarriage of widows, abolition 
of the caste system and woman’s emancipatiou. 
So in matters of social reform he came to occupy 
among the educated a position of splendid 
isolation. When educated Bengal was running 
at break-neck speed in the path of social reform, 
Rajendra Lala was crying halt He came to be 
in effect one of the earliest leaders of the .social 
reactionary movement in this province. It seemed 
to me that the learned Doctor regarded ewtain 
Indian social questions, not so much as an 
Indian or a Hindu, as a cosmopolitan and that 
is why he was not much influence*! by con- 
siderations of compassion or pity for Hindu 
women. Neither was it impossible that much 
of the strength of his antagonism to social 
reform was derived from his extreme dislike of 
the growing tendency of the time among his 
e<lucated countrymen to ape the Europeans. 

His Religion 

A sincere idolater among the English-educated 
Bengalees is a plant of recent growth, nurtured 
only in the hot-nouse of a blend of revivalism. An 
English-educated Bengalee Hindu of the past 
generation who did not embrace Brahmoism or 
Christianity, but stuck to the prevaiUng creed of 
Hindu idolatry, was seldom tnought to be sincere 
in his faitk A. very incarnation of heterodoxy 
in his habits and an avowed disbeliever in every 
thing connected with the Hindu religion, the 
educated Bengalee Hindu was looked upon as 
only playing the trick of a hypocrite when he was 
found to prostrate himself before the image of Durga. 
So nobody could persuade himself to accept the 
proposition that Rajendra Lala, a flower of the 
young Bengal of his time, could be at heart an 
idolater. And I believe he was not really a 
worshipper of idols, although he conformed to 
some of the religious or socio-religious practices of 


the orthodox Bengalee Hindu. I accompanied the 
Doctor in one of his visits to the temple of 
Baidyanath in the autumn of 1880. The visit was 
paid primarily on an antiquarian research mission, 
but he (lid not forget on the occasion to ahow 
whatever of the pilgrim was in him. It had been 
previously arranged that he should take transcrip- 
tions of the inscriptions in the temples which be 
required to prepare his paper or thesis. After this 
work had been xgone through, Rajendra Lala 
applied himself to Jhe P^J^h business and it was 
a unique pujah he offered, the panda or the 
priest came and put a garland of some flowers 
round his neck and then the Doctor walked from 
the entrance of one temple to that of another, 
never entering into any one of the temples, throw- 
ing as he passed on silver pieces to the gods and 
goddesses within and making a curt namaakar to 
each of them. Pranam or prostrating the body 
was the just due of the deities, but from Kajeaclra 
Lala they could get only namaskar or bowing of 
the head. This singularly looked like a process 
of levelling down the gods and goddesses, tor you 
namaskar to your equal. 

A$ a Conversationalist 

Rajendra Lala was a brilliant conversationalist. 
He possessed conversational powers of a transcen- 
dental character. Almost inexhaustible informa- 
tion, refined wit and humour, and a superior 
power of acute criticism were some of the great 
qualities that rendered his conversation a high 
intellectual treat. To argue with Rajendra Lala was 
not 90 pleasant, for then you could not escape 
the fear, however wideawake you might be, of being 
caught napping and being ultimately vanquished, 
for he kept all the weapons of wordy combat 
always by his side, sharp and ready for use. But 
to hear him talk in the usual way, without the 
spirit and unhampered by the excitement of a 
discussion, was a rare enjoyment. He illumined 
the mind by the information he poured out, rich, 
fresh, novel and enthralling; he exhilarated the 
spirit by the bright flashes of his unfailing wit 
and mild gleams of his innate humour and he 
deepened the insight of bis listeners by his 
searching and relentless analysis of the question 
he dwelt upon. Physically, in the cast of his 
face and the configuration of his large head, 
Rajendra Lala appeared to me to re^mble Dr. 
Johnson, as we find him in some of his common 
portraits ; and intellectually, too, he was a fac- 
simile of the great English litterateur in the wide 
range of his learning and the versatility of his 
attainments. Like Dr, Johnson, Dr. Mitra h^ 
in the course of his usual conversations with 
friends and disciples, something peculiar, original 
and novel, but weighty, to say on a subject or a 
point of subject. If Rajendra Lala had a 
Boswell of his own, I doubt not his conversations 
would have proved as edifying as those recorded 
in that incomparable piece of biography that 
occupies a permanent place in English literature, 
and to the author of which Lord Macaulay pays 
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the following high tribute : —“Homer is not more 
decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakespeai’e is 
not more decidedly the first dramatist, Demos- 
thenes is not more decidedly the first of orators 
than Boswell is the first of biographers.” 

As HU Own Physician 

He who cannot be his own physician after 
thirty is a fool, that is a common English pro- 
verb, and as there perhaps never breathed another 
man who had so strong an aversion to being set 
down as a fool, it was only natural that he should 
never make a secret of his strong inclination not 
to accept his physician’s orders unless they were 
sanctioned by his own conception of the 
requirements of the occasion — a conception which 
was based on his knowledge and experience 
about the medicines and diet and regimen that 
suited the ideosyncrasies of his physical tempera- 
ment. I was once an eye-witness of a remark- 
able proof he gave of this peculiarity of his 
character, while he was suffering from what was 
pronounced to be a mild attack of cholera. He had 
just come up from Calcutta to his favourite 
residence “Arcadia.” The house was away from 
the town and the Doctor was staying with a 
few servants. The symptoms grew wor.se when 
the physician in attendance proposed the applica- 
tion of a mustard plaster on the abdomen, in 
addition to the internal medicine he had already 
administered. On being apprised of the intention 
of the physician, Raiendra Lala shrugged his 
head, and though be lay prostrated and speech- 
less, question^ the medical man about his 
reasons. The physician, who was rather taken 
aback by the question, replied, “to check the 
irritability of the stomach." Rajendm Lala again 
shrugged bis head and shouted out. “it is 
necessary that the irritability should continue”, 
and refused to submit to the prescription of the 
mustard plaster. Rajendra Lala was right and 
the physician wrong. For he got all right in 
a few hours, without the infliction of the plaster. 

The incident afforded the double proof that 
Rajendra Lala was not a fool according to the 
proverb, the first being that he was his own 
physician and the second, that in acting as hi.s 
own physician on this particular occasion, his 
own prescription suited him nicely. 

His Pandit 

Though a profound Sanskrit scholar, R^endra 
Lala sometimes sought the assistance of a Fandit, 
while engaged in the translation of Sanskrit 
works. 1 heard him sometimes speak of “my 
Pandit” I once had an opportunity to observe 
how the Doctor and his Pandit worked together. 
Rajendra Lala was then engaged in translating 
or revising his translation of Laliia fisiara, if 
I remember aright His Pandit had been specially 
(^ed up from Calcutta, apparently to clear up 
certain obscure passages. • They were observed 
in the work one morning when I was ushered 
into the Doctor’s study. I stayed for about an 


hour, an interested and amazed spectator of what 
passed between the two Pandits. Almost in 
every other stanza of the text, they came across 
some word or expression over which they, both 
being possessed of the voice of a stentor, kicked 
up a great row, the Doctor taking exception to 
the interpretation of the Pandit and stoutly 
refusing to accept it as correct, notwithstanding 
the latter’s expository or explanatory orations 
and the Pandit with a firmness that did credit 
to his strength of conviction, declining to be 
dislodged from his position or even to budge an 
inch. The contest endetl almost in every case 
with the Doctor adopting his own version and 
rejecting that of his PandiL I must confess I 
enjoyed the humour of the situation immensely, 
but wondered why a man of Rajendra Ijala’s 
Sanskrit learning, self-confidence and pride, should 
bethink himself of the superfluity of a Pandit. 
Was the thing done, mused I. in imitation of 
Sir William Jones and Horace Hayman Wilson? 
Or could it be tliat a Pandit was as impossible 
to be avoided by an antiquarian dealing witli 
ancient India as shadow by substance. 

Intellectual all in all 

That Rajendra Lala was a giant in intellect 
is best illustrated by his numerous writings, but 
it was impossible for one to form an adequate 
conception of his intellectuality in all its depth 
and intensity without a personal communion 
with him. 

One could not remain for an hour in his 
company without being powerfully influenced by 
the fascination of his high intellectuality. He 
seemed to diffuse an atmospWe of intellectualism 
around him and none could pass through it and 
not experience a corresponding intellectual 
sublimation. Rajendra Lala was indeed a realization 
of Wordsworth’s ideal of a man “intellectual all 
in all.” 

His Strength of Mind 

Rajendra Lala was a man of extraordinarily 
strong will and never found to be carried away 
by his feelings. There was an air about him 
which had all the majesty of that ideal heroic 
soul whom sorrows do not depress nor 
joys elate. He displayed perfect calmness 
of mind under shocks which would drive 
the average man of the world into hysterics 
or to extremes of emotional perturbation and 
demonstration. A near relation of the Doctor 
once told me that his immovableness at times 
of domestic calamities or misfortunes was so 
unusual that he could think it possible either 
to an angel or to a man devoid of humanity. 
The truth, however, was that Rajendra Lala was 
manly to the core. He possessed that heroic 
quality of the mind which invests one with the 
power to rise superior to the influence of the 
painful and depressing vicissitudes of life and 
generates a deep consciousness that they are 
but the inevitable concomitants of earthly 
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existence, to ine which is absolutely ineffectual 
and therefore, childish. 

His Sociableness 

Itajendra Lala with all his intellectuality was 
not a recluse. On the contrary, gregariousness 
was one of the prominent traits of his character. 
He was a most sociable man. He used to keep 
HU open table so that he might have the 
company of friends every evening at dinner. 
He had many intimate friends among members 
of both tlie higher and middle classes, bat they 
were men of divergent temperament and 
tastes. He had friends almost as intellectual 
as himself and friends who could keep his 
company only at his favourite games, ches.s and 
card.s. Though an enthusiastic card and chess player, 
it is in the recreation which conversation affords 
that _ the Doctor found real pleasure. So bis 
drawing room and his dinner table were, 
frequently the scenes of animated discussions 
on matters of political, social and antiquarian 
interest and importance. Souretimes he had liarl 
fights with friends as pugnacious as himself. 
Joviality is a characteristic of a truly social man 
and Rajendra Lala pos-sessed it in a marke<l degree. 
Seldom was he seen to be moi-ose or cast down. 
His sense of humour . was ever keen, and 
dealing with many a subject he would often first 
apply himself to its absurd or lutUcrous aspect. 
\Vith his friends he was always full of jests and 
though some of these might cut as a knife, 
they ciould give no offence, for they were never 
meant to offend but to amuse or to instruct 
through amusement. 

He dearly loved the company of little children. 
He strove to endear himself with them. He would 
not let slip an opportunity to talk to a child. I saw 
liim even to court the company of the children 
of hi.« menials. It was exceedingly interesting 
to observe the gentle arts he employed to make 
friends with little hoys and girls. He would talk 
with them after their own sweet nuinner. lisping 
many of his words. He would try his best to 
convince them that he stoofi in the impossible 
redationship of a grand-child to them. He would 
repeat to them little storie-s of an amusing 
•.■haracier ; he would freely crack cliildlsh jokes 
with them and .sometimes play innocent practical 
joke.s and hoaxes on them. In the company 
of little children the Doctor’s joviality .seemed to 
unfold it.self in all its depth and strength. The fun 
and frolic in which he indulged while with them 
made one fancy him to be one of themselves. The 
joyousness of .spirit combined with his intellectuality 
aii'l ripe scholarship lent a charm to the 
personality of the Doctor which endeai'eil him 
the more to those who knew him intimately. 
The Doctor’s sociableness further showed itself 
in his habit of seldom going out on his walks 
without being accompanied by a friend or two. 

As a friend 

Rajendra Lala had the misfortune of being 
thought by many as a man of cynical surliness 


anil stoical sternness. Men devoted almost 
exclusively to the culture of the intellect among a 
people so emotional and sentimental as the 
Bengalees may easily come to be credited with 
the possession of a stern disposition. To bis 
deep intellectuality, Rajendra Lala added an 
unbending strength of mind, an uncompromi.siiig 
independence and irrepressible boldness and this 
rare combination of eminently manly qualities 
in him was simply overpowering to his country- 
men and helped in creating the erroneous 
impression that he was a man devoid of the 
softer feelings of the human heart. But the truth 
wa.= that Rajendra Lala was a singularly warm- 
hearted man, particularly as a friend. Indeed 
there were depths of tenderness in him which 
only such as had known him long and grown 
intimate with him could pry into. He reciprocated 
love with love but he could not brook what he 
considered to be affronts or insults from friends, 
and betrayed a touchiness and sensitiveness in 
this regard which occasionally led to alienation, 
But in spite of this he had formed life-long 
friendship with many a worthy man and his 
friendliness wa.s not of mere feeling but also 
of action. He never lacked the desire to do 
a good turn to his friends. Many of those who 
were honoured by his friendship cannot but 
gratefully remember how he strove to use his 
influence for the benefit of their kinsman. 
He endeavoured to prove himself a friend in 
need. Immense was the gratuitous help that he 
rendered to some of his friends in carrying out 
literary undertakings. He had a large circle of 
friends and his heart’s genial and sympathetic 
demeanour towards them was most refreshing and 
to remember It is a lesson in the ethics of 
frieniiship. 

Hi$ relation with Europeans 

Thf* attitude of the average Indian towards a 
European is one of cringing fear and abject subser- 
viency. Rajendra Lala regarded with deep contempt 
this demeaning trait in the character of his 
countrymen and in practical life he formed in 
this respect the very antithesis of an ordinary 
Indian. At the very outset of his public 
career, Rajendra Lala boldly gave utterance at a 
Town Rail meeting to some disagreeble truth 
about the European community in India and 
was in consequence blackballed by a Calcutta 
Society of which he was a member and which 
consisted chiefly of Europeans. Throughout 
his long career he never betrayed the least fear 
of the Europeans and fought many a battle 
against his European compeers in various 
public institutions of which he was a prominent 
member or office-bearer. He rather seemed to 
take a delight in occasional tussles with 
Europeans, from which be often emerged 
victorious^ in the opinion at least of his many 
Indian admirers. Rajendra Lala’s genei^ 
manly attitude maintained with equal firmness 
towards bo& Europeans and Indians interfered 
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seriously with his popularity. But he Jifl not 
prize popularity much. What he valued highly 
■was the maintenance of self-respect and of the 
royal dignity of absolute independence. As a 
prominent member of Oalcuttii society, Rajendra 
Lala came across many Europeans from the 
Viceroy downward.?, and they ail held him in 
high esteem, though many of them harboured 
a secret dislike for his most pronounced in- 
dependence. He was on visiting terms with many 
high European officials and many prominent 
members of the non-official European community, 
many of whom had the candour to acknowledge 
his intellectual superiority. Not a few of these 
thought it an honour to themselves to pay visits 
to Rajendra Lala in his house or to lift their 
hats to him in the street. Distinguished 
orientalists and scholars coming from Europe 
did not omit to pay their respects to him at 
his residence in Manicktolah. 

His Encounter with a Mofussil Huzoor 

A robust courageous commanding spirit 
?a8 Rajendrii Lala’s. Sheepishness was never 
, part of bis nature. He knew not how to 
.alter or to fawn. Even to Viceroy.? and 
Governors he would not cringe. Rajendra 
Lala, who was respected by the highest European 
officials in the capital of the Empire, could not 
urely be subservient to a mofussil huzoor. The 
llowlng incident would show that he was quite 
match for a specimen of that rampant Anglo- 
dian (old style) who rules over a Bengal district, 
ijendra Lila was spending the Puja holidays 
i a certain mofussil station. He was not there 
for many days when the Deputy Commissioner 
became his next-door neighbour. This • official 
sent in his card to the Doctor by his liveried 
chap-asi with the message, evidently ironical, 
“Sahib sends his salam to you and enquires when 
it will be convenient for you to receive a visit 
from him.” Rajendra Lala did not or would not 
care to look at the irony of the message, an<l 
as was the message, so was his reply. “I shall 
be at home tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
to receive the Sahib,” was his reply. There was 
an unusual manliness in the tone of the 
message. No mofussilite ever before was known 
to give such a reply to such a mess^e from 
a high European official in the mofussil. The 
right customary reply should have been, “Sahib 
Bahadur need not take the trouble to come over 
to my place. 1 shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to pay my respects to him.” But 
Rajendra Lala was above such a sentiment or act 
of subserviency. I cannot im^ine what was the 
effect of the Doctor’s reply on the ofliclai in ques- 
tion. It no doubt came as a surprise on him, but 
it must have been exasperating too, since for a 
‘native’ to command the presence of the Huzoor 
of the district in his lodging or house was to an 
Anglo-Indian (old style) Civilian in Bengal insolent 
beyond measure. It is comforting ;to know that 


now and then we come a<T0SS Indiana of the 
type of Rajentlra Lala, who have alway8 in 
command a sense of self-respect, consistent with 
their position in society or the learned world, 

Some Personal Habits 

Rajendra Lala was one of the few intellectual 
Bengalee.? I have known who paid ample re,«pect 
to the teachings of hygiene that physical exorcise 
was a sine qua non to the brain-worker. 

Rajendra Lala preserved his healtli suftieiiiiitly 
to keep his brain in working order almost re 
the close of his life. He stuck to the hal)it ot 
taking a long walk in the morning and a short 
one in the evening to his last days. It wa.- n 
habit which he fovmetl early in his life and 
never thought of giving up. Anyone who had 
seen him during his walk or after it must have 
felt that ho enjoye<l the e-vercise immensely. 
Never was he in better form than when back 
from hi.s early pedestrian exercise in open air, 
There was then vivacity and sprighllines? in 
his talk and manner which delighted his audience. 
He was one of that small band of Bengalee 
celebrities of the last century who lived compara- 
tively long, although vigorous brain-workers all 
through their lives from youth to old age. With 
regard to Rajendra Lala- It may be aiiid that the 
secret lay in his strict adherence to certain hygienic 
niles, one of which was of course tlu^ regular 
walking exercise he took. From the lime he 
began to feel the debility of old age coming 
upon him, he abstained from every thing in the 
way of reading and writing after nightfall, 
e.xcept under exceptional circumstances. He 
began to work after the morning con.stitutionaj, 
and continued at his desk till about noon. 
After a cold bath and a meal in the orthodox 
style he gave himself complete rest of body and 
mind for a while. Then he indulged in a refreshing 
siesta of an hour or so, for nothing recuperates 
the fatigued brain better than good sleep. In 
the afternoon he was again to be seen at his 
desk. ’The evenings he spent in intellectual 
conversation with friends and often played cards 
or chess with them. 

In the days when Rajendra Lala wa.s a 
young man, wine-drinking was in high favour 
among English-educated Bengalees, it being 
considered a source of health and strength and 
also a sign of moral courage and of freedom 
from prejudice. It was no wonder then that 
Rajendra Lala became a<ldicte<l to the habit in 
his youth, and though at times he indulged in 
it immoderately, in hi.s maturer years he took 
wine only in medical do.ses and that only during 
dinner, which was always a Ifi .imglUie. There 
cannot be the least doubt that had he never 
poisoned his system by the imbibition of 
intoxicating liquors, he would have lived longer 
and done more brilliant work. It was, 1 believe, 
owing more to this injurious habit and less to 
brain-work that he suffered from torpid liver for 
many a year during his manhood and old age. 
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But he. fought pretty successfully against his 
liver troubles by heroically quaffing every 
morning several ounces of fresh lemon juice 
and a tumbler of sharbet of old tamarind, one 
after the other, with but half an hour’s interval. 
The acid of the lemon and the tamarind were 
found beautifully to make up in the Doctor’s 
case for the deficiency of acids In his stomach 
necessary for digestion. A German physician 
not long ago declared that a judicious use of 
lemon juice had the efiect of a veritable elixir 
of life during the years of decline. As for 
tamarind Hindu or Muhammadan physicians who 
practise according to what is known as the 
Unani system, consider sfiarbei made of the fruit 
after it has been preserved for years, so bene6cial 
to the human system as to believe that the 
•■ountry where grows the tamarind tree does not 
nuich recjuire the aid of physicians. 

Pride of Caste 

Rajendra Lala had hi him much of the pride 
of caste of the high-born Hindu and evidently 
believed in. the inherent and inalienable charac- 
teristic of the different castes. Once a friend of 
his was trying to persuade him to take a course 
of action to which Rajendra Lala had ^eat 
objection. The frieud went on arguing with him, 
Imt could not make him yield to his view. Then 
.suddenly remembering that Kristo Das Pal under 
similar circumstances acted in the way he was 
suggesting to Rajendra Lala, ho flung upon him 
what was the forlorn hop>e of his contention, and 
it was couched in the following words: “But Kristo 
Das did so.” His friend believed this would 
bring Rajendra Lala to his knees. But what was 
his surprise when he saw quite opposite was 
the ertei'i, for Rajendra Lala instantly warmed up 
and with a blazing face and eye« flinging fire, 
thundered out, “may be. may be, but Kristo Da.-- 
is a Teli and I am a Kulin Kayastha (Kayastha 
of the nobler pedigree;.” The friend was then 
absolutely silenceil and retire*! amazetl and 
ci-est-fallen. 

His Rajahship 

RajenJm Lala was a ^on of Kajah Jan men jay 
.\Iitra. who held the title as a hereditary distinc- 
tion. It was conferred, I was told, on Rajendra 
(,ala’s grand-father by the then Muhammadan 
Lmperor of Delhi. Rajendra liola evidently felt 
the loss of the title by the family, under the 
rules on the subject followed by the British 
GovenimenL Though Rajendra Lala was not the 
eldest son of his father, be was the only one 
.among his brothers who had <ltstinguished him- 


self, and he was said to have been rather eager 
that the Government should confer the title on 
him. In a man of such intellectual tastes, culture 
and independence as Rajendra Lala, it could 
hardly be considered anything better than a 
whim to covet a Rajahship. It seemed to me to 
be highly inconsistent with his character and 
career. A spirit so grandly independent as 
Rajendra Lala’s ought to have been above any 
hankering after a title that was meaningle.ss in 
bis case, for he had no landed property befitting 
him for the rank of a Rajah. Raja Rajendra 
Lala sounded as strange ami incongruous as 
Lord Tennyson. The title suited him not, and 
his countrymen have ever preferreil to call him 
Doctor Rajendra Lala. 

Hit last days 

Brain-workers, when they are old, are 
to be prone to attacks of apoplexy more than 
others. It was, therefore, no wonder that an 
indefatigable and unremitting brain-worker like 
Rajendra Lala should fall a victim to apoplexy. 
He survived the first stroke, which was not 
severe, but the second attack carried him away. 
During the interval of the two strokes which 
lasted more than a year, he paid a visit to his 
favourite residence “Arearlia'^ in Buidyariath, 
Deoghar. It was sad to see the Doctor, once 
vigorous and erect, now enfeebled and tottering. 
He could still take his walks in the and 

on the field, hut they wei'e short and his move- 
ment slow and languid. There was also a slight 
faltering in bis speech, but his oM Hniination 
was stifi there and hi?j conversation was jis 
informing and thoughtful before. After a short 
time be fell ill of high fever, and when Ik- was 
removed to Calcutta on the advice of his Doctors, 
he was quite unconsciouj- uiul we sorrowfully 
felt that we had seen the last (^f him. And so 
it pioved to be. The news of his demise awne 
only after a few months. 

Rajendra Lala was a lofty and soaring spirit. 
He WHS an ardent lover and seeker of truth. 
True knowledge he prizetl above all, and his 
wae a life devoted to the pursuit and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. Believing In a future life, 
we can well sing of him with the poet: 

“The CTeat intelligences fair 

That range above our naortal state. 

In cii^le round the blessed gate. 

Received and gave him welcome there. 

And him thro' blissful climes 

And showed him in the fountain fresh, 

.\ll knowledge that the sons of flesh. 

Shall gather in the cycled times.” 
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By N. PHOOKAN 


T O Mr. Robert Bruce is ascribed the 
discovery of tea in Assam. In 1823, 
he visited for trading purposes the 
Ahom capital near the present town 
of Nazira, the business headquarters of the 
oldest tea company of the world, and there 
learned of the existence of the tea plant from a 
Singpho chief. Unhononred and unsung it 
grew wild in the upper part of the Brahma- 
putra valley, and meanwhile the consumption 
of Chinese tea in Great Britain bad averaged 
1.4 pounds per head. Not only did the chief 
o-Lve Mr. Bruce the information but promised 
to obtain for him some specimens of Assam 
tea, and in the following year the promise was 
made good. The specimens were entnisted 
to Captain C. A. Bruce, a brother of 
Mr. Robert Bruce, who commanded a division 
of gun-boats in Upper Assam during the first 
Burmese war. 

For ten years no advantage wa.s taken of 
this discovery. The Report of the Botanist of 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens^ to whom the 
specimens bad been sent for e.xaminatiou, was 
discouraging, though less disconra^ng than 
his dismissal as leaves other than tea of a 
collection from the tea plant growing wild in 
the Rangpur district which were submitted to 
him in 1821 by Mr. David Scott, Agent to the 
Governor-General of the North-East Frontier 
of Bengal. The BotauLst declared that the 
Assam specimens were not of the same species 
from which tea was manufactured in China, 
the implication being that they were inferior 
to the Chinese variety. It was not the 
opinion of the Botanist but the attitude of the 
Directors of the East India Company, which 
held the Chinese tea monopoly, that really 
mattered. They adhered to their Chinese 
sources of supply and tea growing in India 
was thought out of the question. 

Exi'EBImental Pla.ntatios 

Assam came under the British rule in 
1826. Its administration was entrusted to 


Mr. Oavi<l Sc.ott along vviili Nurih-l'l.'istfnt 
Bengal, and on !ii> <h-:it)i in l.^'ll < 'apuio 
Francis Jenkins b«'ciunc lii-^ •^uccfs^ni-. 0,,^ 
of his early acts was to elirit ti staffuinut fma 
the Bdtauist rel'eri-tsi tcj abo\ v by a fuithejc 
examination nf s[iccimetis (»f H nigpur 
the existence of which had been made kiunv-p 
to the Directors of tin' Hast India < ■mtiiwin 
by Sir .losepb Banks as far Inick a- nSft, 
that he was wrong in prcviun.'^ly turning tiiem 
down as leaves 4'f some ntin'r plant. I.atteiiv 
he wrote wanniy about fh«* possibilitiiM of tea 
cultivation in his lieport mi tin- ri‘.-.oiirces oj 
the Province and. as sbited in Mi‘. Uol>iu‘i«)ii 5 
Dmriptirr Atroniil of A>:sinn. advin-atM ib 
cause in a “spirited niiitin»-r.” In oti 

the termination bv Parliainenf, of thr Ivi^t liuiia 
Company's monopoly for bar I'.astern iruilti, 
Lord Williiim Beiitinck, <b»vrrnor-t icneral fj 
India, entlnisiasticidly n-sponded by appoint- 
ing a ('ommittoo for tlu' jnirpo.’-e t)f inlrndiu- 
ing tea culture in India. 

The CoinniitUudH liopnrt was favourably 
plauts from China w<irc pna'iinal, UhirirKt’ 
overseera imported, ami in tin* following vear 
the first attem[)t w:i.s made by ( lovoriinicnt 
to establish an expcriincntal pl.-jritation in the 
Lakhimpur district. According U» Sir I'/iwnrd 
Gait this plantiitlon was made mi very porous 
soil totally unsuitable for tea rear (hp 
confluence of the Bndnuaputni and the ivundil 
rivers. The experiment failed and the plants 
which survived were removed to more suitabU 
soil at Jaipur where a new garden wms (tpened 
The plants were of pt»or qii.-ilitv. as they liud 
been originally imported from the .southerD 
provinces of China whore inferior tea only 
grew, and the operationa enrriwl out by tfe 
Chinese overseers in strict aceoidanee with 
the practices prevailing in their eonntrv wero 
not suitable under the altered conditions of 
Assam. Nevertheless, the Jaipur experiment 
proved a success, and very sootj .'\ssam tea 
found its way to J’lngland. 

In 1836. one pound of fea m.nmifactiired 
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in Incliii reached London and in the following 
year live pounds. The iinproveinent in 183S, 
when -i58 pounds were disposed of at the first 
public sale of Indian tea, was remarkable. 
These were in all probability Assam consign- 
ments, for it was only in later yeai’s that tea 
enUivation spread to other parts of India, in 
Darjeeling in 1841 and in the Nilgiris in 1802. 
The average price obtained at this sale was 
nine shillings and live pence per pound ; in 
1839, sixteen to thirty-four shillings a pound 
were realized. Although about this time the 
London Society of Arts observed that “Indian 
tea possessed all the richness, strength and 
flavour of the very finest kind imported fixun 
China,” tlie decision of the public was not 
unanimous. Referring to the sales the A^inHc 
■loiiiiifil remarked : “Ladies, particularly tho>f* 
of mature .age and judgment, ^Yhose jurisdiction 
in all matters connected with tlie tea tsible 
ought not to be disputed, were enthusiastic 
in their praises of the new tea, but many of 
the lords of the creation, especially stout 
gentlemctj, whose previous habits had better 
(lUiiHfiod them for discussing the merits of 
port wine and bottled porter, compared it 
somewhat irrelevantly to chopped straw, and 
some plea.sed to display tlieir facetiousness by 
observing that a mixture of gunpowder was 
wanted to make it go off.” But there came a 
time when in some instances the Chinese had 
rocoursc to the device of calling their tea by 
the name of ‘‘A.s.sam Pekoe Souchong” with 
the object of obtaining Assam prices for 
Chinse tea. 

PUI V A'lK EnTEIJI’RISK 

I'ho East India Company soon decided to 
entrust the development of the young industry 
to private enterprise. In 1839, the Assam 
Company was floated in London, and in the 
following year the Government plantation at 
Jaipur was sold to this Company which stands 
out today as the premier tea company not 
only of the British Empire but of the world. 
Tea cultivation on industrial lines now 
cotnracuced. Gardens sprang up, and the 
lead given by the Assam Company was taken 
up by others. Factories were constructed 
in every garden. Chinese methods of manu- 
facture were generally adopted but some 
of the implements bi“ought from China were 


not found suitable. Rolling by hand however 
produced good results, and it was continued 
for several decades until replaced by 


The Manager’s bungiow iu a fea garden 

machinery. In no long lime the importation 
of Chinese seeds was discontinued, experiments 
with the indigenous seed having established 
beyond a shadow of doubt the superiority of 
the wild tea of A.ssam both iti quality and in 
productive capacity. 

The Assam Company was not very- 
prosperous during its early years, and in 
1846-47 the shares becjune almost unsaleable. 
It paid its first dividend in 1852 iu which 
year it had fifteen gardens in the Sibsagar 
district, the ont-turii of manufactured tea 
being 267,000 pounds of an estimated value 
of £23,362. In 1859, it was reported officially 
to have a cultivated area of 3,967 acres with 
an estimated out-turn of over 760,000 pounds 
of tea. Meanwhile, the Jorhat and other 
companies had been formed and gardens 
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opened in many other districts. In 1850, a 
garden was started by Colonel Haiinay, 
Commandant of the 1st Assam Light Infantry, 
near Dibriigarh, and in 185S, wlieu Blr. Motfat 
Mills, a Judge of the Calcutta Sudder Court, 
visited Assam he found three private gardens 
ill Sibsagar and six in Lakhimpur. In 1854, 
the first gardens were started in Darrang, 
Nowgoug and Kamrup, and m the following 
year in Cacbar. Indigenous tea was 
discovered in Sylhet in 1856, aiid cultivation 
commenced in 1857. By 1860, a fair number 
of tea gardens often managed by their owners 
came into being in eveiy suitable district of 
the Province. Professional men, soldiers and 
even pensionable Civil Servants took to the 
tea industry. 

Reckless Speculatiok 

The next four years were periods of 
reckless speculation in Assam tea. Prom the 
good results obtained by a few private 
gardens, exaggerated pictures were drawn 
of the enormous profits to be made by w'orking 
with large capital. Companies were hurriedly 
formed, and there was an eager rush for 
shares in the new companies. The chief 
object of the speculators, observed a writer 
in 1874, was to get possession of one or 
more lots of waste land, and the suspension 
of the clauses of the waste land rules 
providing for demarcation and survey 
previous to sale, made it very easv of 
attainment. The next step taken by* the 
more honest among them was to try and bring 
portions of their lots under some sort of 
resemblance to tea cultivation in as short a 
time as practicable. Local labour was hired 
at any rate which the labourers chose to ask 
for. Tea seed was purchased at extravagant 
prices. The earth was scratched np, and 
the seed being laid down the speculator 
considered himself free to form a company 
which was started by buying the lands he had 
scarcely finished clearing and sowing on, as 
accomplished gardens and what still remained 
of undesirable waste at a cost out of all 
proportion to the amount he had contracted 
to pay for it to the State and to what it was 
worth. But in time even such a pretence of 
ultivation as has been described in the 
wious lines was thought too slow, and more 


enterprising trader.-" found iboir accdunt in 
persuading sharelioldors to invest in tea 
gardens that wore actually nut in e.vistence 
at all. rcniurkublo instance of tliis occurred 
in the Nowgong district where the Indian 
m.aii.ager of a promoter of cuinpanie.s in 
Loudon was advised by lii.s cniployor ii> clear 
and plant a certain area of wasttj land for 
delivery to a company to whom ho luul just 
sold it as a tea garden. 

Then the crash came. It was coutidoutly 
predicted by all tlioso whose o|)inion was 
worth anything. More often than not the 
Directors of the new companies were men 
“of little or none of the knowloilgo and 
experience indispcn.sablo for .success.'’ 
The Government in its eagerness to 
foster the industry gave va.st tracts of 
land to any one choosing to ask for them 
without inquiry and without precaution of 
any kind. It wa.s a mi.staken policy. DiHicul- 
ties about surveys, boundaries, title di^cds 
and the like arose, and all was not well with 
the labourers imported from other parts of 
India to supplement the scanty local supply. 
An Act for the regulation of the transport of 
emigrant labourers was passeil in 1S63. 
Aecoixling to a memorandum written in 1S73 
by Sir John Edgar, it was expected “to remedy 
many hideous evils W'hich were (li.seovered to 
exist” in their importation, but it soon came 
to light that the condition of these labourers 
on many gardens “was most deplorable, wliile 
the mortality among them wa-s ap()alling.’' 
Tlie absence of any organization in Assam for 
recruitment of suitable labour wa.s also a factor 
in the crisis of 1865. 

The Fin-ST Crists 

About this the first crisis of the .Assam tea 
industry Mr. Montfort Chamney, who was for 
nearly twenty-five years a planter in .Assam, 
writes in his The Stonj of the Tea l.ea( tliat 
many of the small priv’ately owned properties 
were absorbed by the speculative ventures 
and when the crash came in 1865 the laud 
passed into possession of the banks which had 
been financing on security of fee-simple title 
deeds. Some of the private owners however 
held grimly on through all the hardships of 
the ensuing crisis, with unshaken confidence in 
the future of .Assam tea. In some localities 




these men were able to form little commuiu- 
ties, encamped where water was plentiful, and 
by pooling their resources lived on the simple 
rations supplied by the natives, who treated 
them kindly although taking ponies and other 
live-stock as security, banks having in such 
cases ceased all finance. In more isolated 
po.sitions the planter lived, and sometimes 
died, alone in his rough hut constructed of 
bamboo and sun-grass, seldom meeting any 
of his own race. The late Mr. T. Hendei*son 
for more than fifty years Manager, 
Superintendent and Director of the Salonah 
Tea Company’s gardens in the Nowgong 
district, when riding across country one day 
was surprised to find a jungle clearance partly 
planted with tea on which a solitary figure 
was at work. This lone hand, a retired army 
officer, explained that the little gax’den was 
his property but the bank having discontinued 
remittances the coolies had left and he was 
carrying on by himself. Save for this chance 
meeting the plucky old pioneer might have 
remaiiied there to the end and, like many 
another in the same plight, gone down iti 
harness and alone. 

It wa.s inevitable that the crisis should 
be followed by collapse of nearly all tbe 
mushroom companies and a strong reactiou 
against the tea industry. Gardens which had 
been .sold for enormous sums now went 
a-be^iiig at a few hundred rupees. Tea 
shares which had been run up to heavy 
premiums were pressed at the market for 
mere nominal values ; the shares of the Assam 
Company which had been eagerly taken up 
at the beginning at £.20 were hawked about 
the market at half a crown each. Vast plots 
under tea were abandoned, the area in Now- 
gong alone being 1,500 acres. The depression 
of the industry was intensified by the ignorance 
of the general body of proprietors who showed 
as much folly in their hurry to get out of tea 
as they had done a few years before in their 
eagerness to undertake the speculation. Failing 
to sell the plantations which had come into 
their possession, the banks in some cases 
were themselves obliged to undertake the 
management. 

Decided Improvement 

The depreciation of tea property continued 
during the years 1866,1867 and 1868, but 


about 1869 things began to look brighter. 
In the following year there was a decided 
improvement People who had worked steadily 
for years with a view to make gardens that 
would yield a profit were rewarded, 
while much of the property of the 
collapsed companies turned out well 


Plucking tea leaves ; shade trees arc 
in the background 

under careful management The industry 
made rapid strides in the next two years, and 
ill Darrang the out-turn of tea rose from 
721,356 pounds in 1870 to 1,571, -542 pounds in 
1872. The position in 1873 was thus describ- 
ed at the time : “The existing gardens are, 
as a general rule, well filled with plants, highly 
cultivated and carefully managed. The 
amount of tea produced per acre, although 
falling far short of the sanguine expectation 
of the firat days of tea planting, is satisfactor}' 
in all tlie more important districts, while the 
prices obtained this season show that the 
average quality must be very good.” The 
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average price realised during 1873-74 was 
Is 9.ti4d a pound. 

According to Sir William Hunter’s 
Statistical Aecoiml of Assam the total area 
under tea in 1874, in which rear Assam was 
separated from Bengal and formed into a 
Chief Commissiotiership, was 78,937 acres 
with an out-turn of 14,590,769 pounds. The 
following are the figures district by district : 

District Area t'nder Tcii Out-tnru 

f^ibsigar 22,573. acres 4,528,329 liw 

Tjakhimpur 11,6^' 1,811,920 

Darrang 3.856 .. 1,008,077 .. 

Nowgong 2,87S 387,085 

Ktimnip 2,687 „ :?21,962 

Svlhet .5,297 ,. 567,567 

Cachar :«).066 5,974,829 ., 

Total ■ 78,937' „ 14,599,709 lbs. 

The number of imported labourers had 
already exceeded the local supply in several 
districts. The difference was most marked 
ill Sibsagar where in 1869 there were 13,399 
imported and 790 local labourers divided 
among 110 gardens. In 1874, the tea gardens 
of Cachar employed 23,749 imported and 
11,882 local labourers, the figures for 
Lakhimpur being 7,946 imjwrted and 2,726 
local and for Darraug 2,571 imported and 
2,419 local. Sylhet with only 462 imported 
labourers out of a total of 3,109 afforded a 
striking contrast A labourer got Its. 5 a 
month, at least in the Sibsagar district, and 
if be cared- he could increase his earnings 
by extra work. Many of the labourers, w’ho 
were now imported under an organized system 
of recruiting, bad their families with them 
and at the expiration of their term of agree- 
ment settled down permanently in Assam. 

El'ROPE.O.' POPLT.ATION 

Naturally the European population became 
considerable with the expansion of the 
industry. Excluding Nowgong and Kamnip 
there were 250 Europeans in 1874 engaged 
in it, Cachar alone accounting for 118. The 
Assam-Bengal Railway had not yet been 
opened, not even a daily mail and passenger 
steamer service, which was a development of 
1883, although cai^ steamers plied weekly 
on the Brahmaputra forming the only link 
between Assam and the outside world. Life 
in ^e tea gardens in those days unquestionably 


meant complete isolation from the currents 
of civilization. Road cnminiiinciittous were 
bad, and it was not always easy for the |i!anter 
to break the mouotonv even by a visit to a 
friend. Amidst such disridvantages and in 
imhcalthv oltinatie conditions they liyod 
and worked, often I'-Kposed to ilanger-s 
from wild anitmils and in .■•ome places 
from the savage people of tlie hills. 

The Lnshais attacked several tea gardens 
in Cachar during the years lS(ii)-IS71. 'flie 
Noarband and Monierkhal gardens were 
plundered and burnt in .lanuary. 1869, 
several coolies being killed. Two years 
after these outrages Mr. Winobester, Manager 
of Alexandrapur garden, and a number of 
coolies were killed, while his daughter, a girl of 
about seven and several other captives be.sides 
much plunder were carried all'. .'Vnother 
planter, Mr. Seller, fortunately suceecded in 
making his escape. .\ subse([iient attack 
on a neighbouring garden ICataleluTni was. 
liowever, repulsed. Although in the eohl 
weather of 1871-72 a thoroughly (}n’<vtive 
expedition succeeded in recovering Mary 
Winchester and the otlicr captives and in 
procuring the submission of lift(!en Luslnii 
chiefs, the planters and the coolies of ( 'm iuir 
gardens could not for sonic tiinc to come 
absolutely feel secure about their iifo and 
property. 

Among the phmters of this period, both 
European and Indian, two outstanding iiaiiics 
are Moniram Dewan and Mr. Williamson. 
Moniram Dowan, described by Mr. yanuicl 
Baildon in his Tea in Assam as the "first 
native next to the then Rajah of Assam — a 
very rich man with plenty of local inlliience,'' 
was the first Assamese to open a tea garden. 
During the troublous days of 1 857 he was 
arrested in Calcutta and sent up to Assam 
where he was convicted of treason and 
executed in February, 1858. Mr. Williamson, 
who died in February, 1865, left €10,000 
to the Government for the encouragement of 
technical education and for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge among the people of the 
Province through the establishment of .small 
libraries, besides leaving sums to hi.s garden 
sirdars and servants. Hb name i.s still bold 
in Assam in great esteem. 
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I N the identification of the Sigiriya paintings, 
archaeologists or Ea.stern art critics are 
not unanimous in their opinion.s. Mr. 
H. 0. P. Bell, archaeological commissioner 
of Ceylon (now retiretlj, identified them as 
ladies of the king’s harem on pilgrimage 
to Pidnragala temple, lying about a mile north 
of Sigirignla. 

“Thu scene intended to be painted would seen, 
to ije a procession of the c[iieens and princes-es 
of Kinir Knsyapa’s court to worship at Buddhist 
vibara of PiduniKalti, the hill about a mile north 
of Sigirwnla. The fisures are manifestly all walkiny 
in that tlirection and the flowers held in their hands 
by the ladies, uud carried for them by servant 
iilaids. can hardly boar .anv other sisrniQcation" 
U.S'C XX. UtOi). pp. Ifi.lTl ■ 

Dr. Ananda K. (,’oomaraswamy {“Me/h'n'ral 

Arr) rejects Nfr. Boll’s theory on 

the following grounds. 

“The fact that the tigiires are cut off at half 
length by conventional clouds suggests that they 
n.present divine beings; who are always an re- 
prcsentcKl in modern work’’ (IX 178). 

Mr. Bell’s explanation is that the figure-s 
are cut off at half length by cloud eftects to 
oconoini7.e space and not becHUse they are 
'ipiiards. F/. B. Flavell in rejecting Bell’s 
explanation as bineonvinciiig’ suggested an 
ingenious tlieoiy. 

“No satisfactory exf)kiiation has been given 
of the reason why the queens and their 
haudniaidens apijear' as if half immersed in 
clouds, the usual convention of heavenly spheres- 
The suggestion that this was merely a device to 
make up for the cramped space which the 
painters had to till is very unconvincing. But if 
we imagine that one of the royal ladies dreamed 
of a visit to the Tusita heavens, and that the court 
painters, or those attached to the mouasterj', took 
this for their subject as an everyday event in 
Buddhist religious life, the difficulty would be 
renuived” (liuitan Suilplure and Painting. P. 175). 


intended) in the iikeness of princesses accompanied 
by maid servants <-arrying trays of flowers'’ (VII. 71 1 . 

M. \V. Codrington, .uii authority on Ceylon 
hi.'torv, and A. M. Hocart, aiiothor retired 
archaeological commis-aioner, accept the apmrn 
i\\&(}vy (ShoH Hislorif of Ov/Zoyt, ChaptfT .Nil 
on archaeology). 


Fig. I 


Later Dr. Coomaraswamy, in his In- 
troduction to Indian Art, perhaps accepting 
Havell’s suggestion, has modified apsara theory 
thus : 

‘■Contemporary with some of the .\janta paintings 
are the similar (fifth century) frescoes in a rock 
pocket at Sigiriya fortress in Ceylon, representing 
apsarns (the lower part of the body in each case is 
concealed by clouds, that celestial beings arc 


Though the above theories are mere 
guesses, no attempt has been made to produce 
evidence from classical Sinhalese literature, 
either in support or against them. In this 
article, it is my intention to produce some 
indirect evidence from one of the oldest 
Sinhalese poems in support of Mr. Bell's 
identification, that they represent ladies of 
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Kasyapa's Court, not on the way to worship 
at a Buddhist vihara as he suggests, but taking 
part in an orotic festival. According to Dr. 
Cooraaiswamy, “the Sigiriya paintings are 
somewhat sensuous . not markedly religious 
in feeling.” Mr. Bell is more emphatic on the 
secular nature of these tigures. “If by their 
limning” says he. “female.s were ever over- 
whelmingly self-declared ‘of the earth, earthy* 
each of these \v<-il-favoiired Court beauties 
and her attendants stand confessed veritable 
woman in the flesh — ‘an angel readv made for 
heaven’ in Moore's sense only. 

They are quite difTorent to the tigures of 

in the Ajanta paintings. Therefore 

the identification of Sigiriya figures as apsaras 

'•ntireiy rests on the fact that they are cut off at 

the waist bv cloud effects, which is the 

% ^ 

conventional mode of representing divine 
beings. 

.\n ancient Sanscrit te.vt on art called 
Maya-Sastra, giving details on the art of 
making smaller images of family gods to be 
kept in the shrine room attached to the bouse, 
says, 

‘’The image up to arm is the best ; the one up 
to the breast is madhiin and the one up to the 
naval is the worst."* fPrdf. P. X. Bos®. Fvinnpli'i‘ 
')/' Indian Silpa-l^fru. IV. 43.) 

■^igirigala is not a temple ; it lias been a 
fortress residence of the king. Some of the 
figures painted here, are nearly up to the end 
of the arm in length. Sigiriya frescoes are 
anterior or contemporary with the Silpa- 
■'^asfra text, but the in.structions embodied 
therein are traditional lore of very ancient 
arti.stp. 

Kavsilumina, a thirteenth century Sinhalese 
poem, compo.sed by king Parakramabahu II, 
has an elaborate description of an erotic 
festival in which a king and his harem have 
taken part. In Sinhalese it is called Uyan- 
diyakelia (Sanscrit ; Udyana Yatt^-Jalakridi) 
description of which is a conventional feature 
of many Sanskrit and Sinhalese poems. This 
annual royal festival, elaborately described by 
poets, seems to be a remnant of the verv 
anciei t magical and erotic rituals performed 
to increase the fertility of the earth, trees and 


_ Rupin'inipakartatH karta%Ta syadivinigeayah athava 
bahusiniantaih stiiantaih habfilsiioakam srestham 
madiiyaiii Icannisthaifi ea tubjaiii vamanakaih tyajet 
8 . 


aiiimais. in enimcctioii with the Mother 
Goddess cult. Description of tlie Siuhulese 
poem is an imitation of that oi the .same 
festival found in Sanscrit books ot much 
earlier djite. However, there is an originality 
and realism of its own, wliich may be due to 
tlio fact that the author of the Sinhalese 
|)Ocm himself being a king lias had tirst-lmiul 
knowledge of the festival. .\t tlic Ix'gining 
of antumual season, on an auspieious day, 
the king, accomponied by the ladies of the 
harem with music and dancing, proceeds to 
the roval garden, where they iiuliilge in an 
orgy. Tlic festival ends in aquatic sport 
in the lake of the palace gard<*n. 

If the wmxl-pietures of (|ucens, their 
jewellery and dress, tlieir gestures, onitie looks 
and different poses as <leseril)e<l by the 
Sinhalese poet is translated on canvas with 
paijit and brush, they would not very much 
ditl’er from ihe figures and seein-s depicted 
in the rock pokets at Sigiriya. translatiun 
of a few' verses from Kavsilumina, chapter 
X, appears lielow. !‘'igureH indicate the 
number of the verses as ap|)eaiing in tlie 
printed edition published bv the Oeylon 
Government Printer. 

477. .\rboiir swarminy: wit.h luitnmiiiK lioes where 
pretty women hid entered, loolavl like <-l(ui(ls with 
streiiivs of lightning. 

461. A eomc-ly womiiti bends over a l)nsli Imleii 
with full-Wown flowers and (linists her hands in. 
The swarm of bees that rush out frijrhlcncd her 
to assume the shape of the niisiruii;r bnw of 
eupid. 

482. The woman, who was in the arbour 
esiKteing her ('uiicovere<l) body up m the waist, 
looked as if she had been tranfiforniwl into a 
kinduru woman (mermaid of the forest). 

492. Na flowei's (mcuiia ferrea) that shone on 
the red palms of womon resemble<l the niocni 
bathed in her cflulgent rays. ofiS-.ofifl. Women 
on the |warly while sand bank, liavitif? their hair 
arran}^ with young leaves and flowere of tho 
asoka tree (Saraca Tndtca) and made into knots 
on the top of the head and dressed in garments 
of red. scentetl with unguents, looked like r-orals 
floating on the Milky Ocean. 

The poet similizes the arbour where the 
ladies of the harem are enjoying, with clouds 
and streaks of lightning. Again a woman 
in the arbour is similized to a kinnara woman. 
[Kinnara woman is represented in Eastern 
art with a nude upper body and a bushy or 
feathery lower, below the waist]. As mention- 
ed previously, if a painter were to reproduce 
the above word-pictures of tho poet on canvas 



IDENTIFICATION' OF SIGIRTYA PAINTINGS 



with paint and brush, he would have to paint 
a scene with figures cut off at the waist with 
cloud effects similar to those found in roch 
pockets of Sigiriva. 

A woman frightened by the rush of a i^warm 
of bees from a Bush assumed the likenes« of a 
bow, the string of u'hicb had been broken.' 


are forbidden to w'ear them and maidens are 
enjoined to put ou white clothes. An allusion 
in Sasandawata, ‘the oldest poetical work now 
extant’ [Geiger and Jayatilaka] reads thus : 

■U'omeu after eating hot food apply yellow ochie 
to their Bodies ; and dressed in red garments 
they pleased iheir husbands in embrace. 



This allusion irresistibly suggests to mind the 
figure of a woman like that of a rjueen 
represented in the rock pocket of Sigiriya. 
Verse 492 alludes to women liaving na-flowers 
oil their palms painted red. .Another .Sinhalese 
poet, who lived in the sixth century describing 
the same festival in his Sanscrit poem Janaki- 
harana (III, verse 57) depicts a woman, who 
was engaged in acquatic sports tims : 

•‘In the evening one of the women taking a 
half closed lotus with bets tipsy by drinking 
nectar, imprisonetl inside, held il to the king'.* 
ear and caused them to buzz.” 

Some of the fresco figures of -Sigirun 
holding lotuses in their hands, perhaps, 
represent Court ladies engaged in aquatic 
sport, which is the finale of the king’s 
IJdvana-Yatra or the garden festival. All the 
figures that represent queens at Sigiriva hold 
lotuses and other flowers in their hands as if 
to throw at somebody. One figure is depicte<l 
in the act of throwing a handful of flowers. 
[Fid. 1] 

T believe it is not iiecessar}- to prodtico 
much evidence to show the untenability of 
Mr. Bell’s suggestion that the scene depicted 
at Sigiriva Is that of ladies on the way to a 
Vibara. Women never hold flowers in the 
attitude shown at Sigiriya when they are 
worshipping or on the way to worship. 
Throwing flowers at an altar was regarded 
as an act of desecration. Dhammapada Com- 
mentary (5th century) nan-ates several legends 
of the great Buddhist lay woman Visakha. 
The following is culled from a dialogue 
between her and her maid-servant, found in 
one of the legends about her ; 

■‘Irfissie, it is not becoming for us to go to the 
Buddha adorned with jewellery from head to foot 
as a minstrel’s daughter, who goes to ihe dancing- 
master for practice.” 

Ancient Sanscrit writers on law and 
custom and poets seemed to have regarded red 
as an erotic colour. Matsi/apnrana says, 
women with husbands should put on clofiies 
of red colour or with a red border. Widows 


Fig. II 

Many of the Sigiriya women wear red 
garments and there i-s a streak of red in tlte 
background of almost every figure. Father 
J. A. Dubois, describing an annual festival 
held by the Oraons, a primitive hill tribe of 
Bengal, to celebrate the marriage of the Sun 
and the Earth (Mother-goddess and her 
eonsortl writes, 

•'The marriage service is performed over the 
two fowls l«fo'rc they are hurried into eternity. 
■■Amongst other things both birds are marked \jith 
vermilion just as a bride and brid^room arc 
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marked at a human marriage; and the eai'th is 
also smeared with vennilion as if il were a real 
bride on the spot where the snciifiee is offered.’' 
iQnoted by Sir J. G. Frazer, Adouis, Ch. III. 34.) 

Otie ot the tnaid servants depicted in rock- 
pocket B of Sigiriya holds in her bands an 
instrument or a vessel, tvhicli according to 
Mr. Bell represents a musical instrument, 
according to others an ola book. These 
guesses seem to be far from the truth. 


Figs. Ill .v: IV 

Every Sinhalese poet alliide.s to an instni- 
ment or a vessel used by royal iadie.s and 
lovers in aquatic sports to deliver water 
spouts at rivals. Kavsiluinina (verso 513) 


alluding to tlie iiaiidling ol' this in.stniiuent 
bv a lover at the aquatic sport.-: says, 

■‘A womairs iavast, which becamo iragot of 
Il water njwiit releasixi from the hiiiul iiisininient 
of a lover, looked like a golden pot decorated 
with a ooeoiuuit frond at king’s eoronatioii." 

Mayiirasandesa, a fiftcontli century poem 
(verse 93), refers to this in-strument as iniide 
of silver studded with gein.s. According tu 
Rev. Yelipatanvila Dipnmkara, a eoinmentator 
on the above poem, the vessel reforri'd to is 
ovular in shajie. Tlie in.stniinont held in one 
of the hands of a figure of an attendaut woman 
at Sigiriya is ovular in shape and is studded 
with a large gem :ind looks like a thing made 
of .silver. The figure in front of the maid 
suggests that she is wading through water, 
though the sliadiug looks like clouds. Anotluir 
liguve, I believe, supplies some positive 
evidence to identify some of these figures as 
those of women engaged in aquatic sports. 
In the figure of tlio woman holding a gsirlund 
of Howers in botli the hands, the flowers of 
the upper end are painted ipiite di.stinctly 
but those of the lower end are not shown so 
distinctly as if to indicate that tlioy are im- 
mersed in water. |Fig. IF.] 

Tlio illustration of the f;ar!aiid tburuwitli) is not 
ii faithful reproduction ot the orii'iiiiil copy at tin; 
Colombo Museum, Iml a rough skelch motviv 
to indicate that the lower end is shown thi-nunh 
(50methii)g tranai)arent. 


NEW OPENINGS FOR OUR TRADE WITH THE DANUBIAN COUNTRiES 


Mr. Subhas Chandra (1) and Otto Ch. faliis, Councillor of 
(^mmerce (2) \ ice-presideoK of the Indian Ccntral-Europein Societv 
in \ leana. while visiting a State Welfare Institution. 


We repruit the iialf-yearly rcjxu’i 
of the Indian Ontral-European Society 
in Vienna. 

The Society can give an ample 
testimony of its current work already 
and was able to provide new trade 
connections for our country. Many 
of our merchants have inforinci! the 
Viennese Society about their otiere 
and demands, and through the citbrts 
of the Society, our merchants have 
found new channels, outlets and 
sources for their rc((uirenieiits on the 
Continent. 

Most of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce have promised to further 
the aims of the Society. 

In spite of the present world-wide 
depression and economic tension, our 
great country must be able to 
surmount to a certain extent the 
immediate difficulties, and our couiitry- 
mau Subhas Chandra Bose indicates 
one of the ways for doing so. through 
the formation of this Society in 
Vienna. 
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The Society doefs not want ro sapplant existinjr 
relations, but endeavours to find posaibuitLes of diret‘t 
'•uicnral exchange and oojninennal intercourse. 

Some time sigo the Society installed also a 
Scffjnlf/lt' a,td Pr*trt!cal Informafvm Service tn 
procure exhaustire and authoritative in formation 
about all sitrnifioant discoveries in science, i fnforma- 
l ion about the latest technical patents, inventions and 
innovations, about health resorts, famous medical 
men etc.) ^\'^th the Society are connected many 
vvclMcnown acienlisirt. physiefans. ohemiais. inventor.^ 


and technical experts, and on that account the work 
will he done thoroncrhly. 

It is up to U5 to assist the aims and efforts of 
this Institution. We shall be very glad, if the 
Society will ermtinuo the work of developing rf/w/ 
relations between India and Central- 13arop? and we 
ask oar coanlryiiien to help the i^ocicty in its work 
and to communicate with the 

IXDIAX C£S’TR.A.r^-EL'HOi»K.AS SoClKr.Y, 
ra-19 Tucblaubeii, Vienna I,, (Austria). 


WHAT thp: west c an learn from the east in hygiene 


Bv S. L. BHANDARI, m. «. k. <■., v. (\ xr. f;. 


D i king my t'oiu-teen uiontii!^’ stay in 

Em*c)U(.', I was- greatly impressed by 

the high -standard of life and general 

(dcanliuess in the West. There is no 

denying the fact that the Kast has been left 

far behind bv the West in modern science and 

invciitis^n. Conse({uently there is a big lot of 

things which the East can learn from the W'‘est. 

\overthcle.ss there are a precious few things 

wliich West can still learn from the East. I 

will not talk of Yof/a of which even the name 

is not known to manv in the WVst F will not 

• 

talk of Philosophy, of which it is said that 
EHStern Philosophy begins xvhere Western 
Philosophy ends. But F shall .say a few words 
about Hygiene, which the West can so much 
boa.st of. Out of Hygiene, too. I shall take 
only personal Hygiene. It will be surprising 
to note, how minutely the ideas of personal 
cleanliness had been developed by the ancients 
ill the East in spite of total ignorance of 
modern Bacteriology. It will also be interest- 
Iiig to note hoxv through independent evolution 
one is likely to miss certain very simple and 
important things, whereas one could make 
tremendous strides in other subtle inventions. 
For example, the West could invent an aero- 
plane to fly 200 miles an hour, but could not 
discover a tootli-brush tf) match our "tooth- 
stick”, made from a fresh twig of a tree, as 
will be presently shown. They could discover 
Tubercular Bacilli, but could not discover the 
simple idea how important it was to wash one’s 
mouth before and after meals. I may point 


out at the outset that no insult or injury to 
anybody’s feelings is desired bv this article. 
But it is written with a view to general good 
.)f humanity and as a possible step to advance- 
ment towards tiic common and ideal civilization. 

Now F shall take tlie points F want to 
mention m/ scrinfmn : 

1 . Hygik.nk t)F I'HK MOirrn 

(a; Cleansing of the teeth twice a day, 
first thing in the morning and last thing before 
going to bed with a piece of fresh twig from a 
tree. This may be called the Hygiene of 
•’Datuna” or “l^oth stick”. Tliis was the 
simplest and most wonderful invention of the 
aucieute. This principle is mentioned in the 
earliest book on medicine, I mean "Charak”, 
written about 400 B. C., and Is followed even 
by the most illiterate of the descendants of 
.-Vryas, the so-called Hindus of today. Not 
only the name of the “tooth-stick” is mentioned 
but also its length (l‘/4 extended hand) and 
thickness (that ol the little finger) is given in 
that book. The people in the West are now 
coming round to this principle in the way of 
cleaning their teeth with brush and powder : 
but tiiey have not yet been able to invent a 
tooth-brush to 'matcli a “Datuna” for tlie 
following reasons : 

(i) It is next to impossible to keep a 
tooth-brush aseptic, and the idea of using the 
same thing over and over again is very repug- 
nant A “Datuna” is made and used fresh 
every day. 
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(ii) In tooth-bnisli the bristles are either 
too hard and irritant to the gums, or too soft 
and useless for cleaning purposes. In 
“batiina’’ the bristles are soft and tough, ideal 
for cleaning. 

(iii) The surface of bristle.s in tooth-brush 
is glazed and hence useless for cleaning. In 
“Datuiia” it is rough and porous, ideal for 
friction. 

(iv) The fresh juice of the tree has 
medicinal properties useful for the gums in a 
fre.sh twig, whicli is not the ease in a tooth- 
bi’ush. 

(v) Last but not the least, there is a 
danger of contraction of fatal infections such 
as Tetanus, Anthras, and Erysipelas, from hair 
used in making brushes as it is very difficult 
to sterilize brushes, and eggs of bacilli of these 
disejises are known to resist even boiling. 
There have been instances on record of deaths 
from such diseases even from a shaving brnsli. 

(/;) Ritmng Dvonih ivith icalnr hf.forr 

and after meals. 

People in the West are not in the habit of 
rinsing their mouths before or after taking 
meals. In the East a man is considered un- 
clean and unfit to touch any eatables unless and 
until he has thoroughly rinsed his month with 
water and properly wa.shed his hands. Similarly 
people in the West take their tea in bed with- 
out wsishing their mouths. Nobody does so 
in the East, where none will think of e.atiug 
anything before answering the call of nature 
and washing themselves properly. That the 


will decompose there and produce caries and 
other disease.s of the teeth. Both these 
factors pl.iy a very important pai’t iu the 
preservation of the teeth and keeping llietn 
shiny white like pearls. It is a well-known 
fact that whereas a good set of 32 teeth is a 
common thing in the East, it is rare to (ind 
tliis in tlie West, where rotten teeth with 
yellow film and eaten by cai'ios is a CDmuinn 
sight. 

2. TiIK IIyoIKSK u|- lilK (.’dmmoiu; 

Sitting with naked buttocks oii flic same 
commode that lias been used times over again 
by hundreds of people is not only disagreoabh* 
but also a dangerous practice. I have notici'd 
that seats become .stmky. But the greate.st 
danger lies iu the liability of contraction of 
contagions, such as ring worm, eczema and 
veneriel diseases. I am pretty sure, as 
medical science advance.^, people in the West 
will be able to evolve a ditfereut form of 
commode : or follow the ICast and adopt the 
squatting posture, wliicli is also adv.uitagc- 
oiis in two other ways : 

(a) The lower abdominal wall is siipitorled 
by the thigh.s, that act like a truss, and tliero 
is no likelihood of developing “runtmo” 
(Hernia). 

(b) The abdominal muscles tlms .supported 
arc at a great advantage in straining down, 
and tlms helping in ea.sier evacuation. 

3. HvciknI'; ok Washing BcriHu K Arriui 

llSF. OK OoilMOIlK 


practice in the West ia harmful for the teeth 
and health will be evident from the following 
simple experiment : 

On getting up in the moring take a mouth- 
ful of clean water, keep it in the mouth for 
five minutes rinsing thoroughly. Then spit 


This most Hygienic practice ha.s fallen to 
tlie lot of Hindus and Hindus alone even in 
the East They invariably wnsh tlieir buttocks 
after answering call of nature, and have been 
taught so from their infancy fivjm times 
immemorial. Even a child will consider him- 


it out in a clean glass tumbler. One will be 
simply surprised to note the yellowish fluid 
full of muck and debries tliat comes out If a 
man will take anything without w.ishing his 
mouth, all these poisonous substauces will go 
into his stomach and get absorbed into the 
blood, making it poisonou.s. The same simple 
experiment will show how much more muck and 
debrie.s of food come out on rinsing the mouth 
after meals. If the mouth is not cleaned at 
'Gce after taking food, all the food particles 


self unclean and not fit to touch aiiythiug till 
he lias washed himself. In tlie West they 
wipe themselves with paper and think it is 
sufficient. No argumeut is required to prove 
that it is not. After thorough wiping with 
paper, one look at tlie parts is sufficient to 
convince one of its drawbacks. During the 
Great War, I had once an opportunity to 
medically examine a batch of British soldiers. 
As water was scarce on field service and 
could not be had daily for a bath, it was not 
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a very pleasant sight to see dried up faecal 
matter sticking to the hair of private parts, 
God knows siiieo when. One such siglit is 
sufficient to convince that Avater used for 
washing after easing oneself is not wasted. 

Yet another advantage of using water is 
that tlie lower half of the anal canal can be 
thoroughly washed away, which cannot be 
done with paper. It is a matter of common 
experience that matter sticking to the mucus 
meinbrance of this region of the anal canal 
dries up there, and is likely to produce 
diseases like Anal Fissure. On the other 
hand the softest known toilet paper can cause 
irritation to this delicate membrane, and help 
in causing disease. 

4. Tm; llYinKsi: of tuk B.mm 

In the west the peo|>lc bathe themselves 
ill a tub. The water that washes tlieir feet 
and buttocks wjishcs their face and mouth as 
wei!. In almost all cases the bactocks haA’e 
not boon washed after answering call of 
nature. It is evident that this practice is 
most repugnant. Whether a bath in n tub 
is taken daily or after a week, a fairly saturat- 
ed emulsion of soap, dirt and faecal matter 
is made and whole of it comes to the surface 
of water in a thin film. As soon as one gets 
nut of bath, a thin coat of this him is made on 
whole of the body, and one gets back all 
the dirt that one has just now washed away 
with compound interest. Thus the entire 
trouble of taking bath gets null and void. 
However one may try, it is impossible to 
avoid getting this coat of dirt on leaving the 
tub. 

Another method is to follow Japan, where 
they have a thorough wash up under a tap 
before entering the batli. In this case ton, 
if the body has been thoroughly cleaned 
under a tap, the bath in the tub .seems to be 
siipertluoiis and absolutely mmeces.s:iry. 
Doctor .laquard of Switzerland, an autliority 
on Tuberculosis, savs that overbathing is as 
harmful for health as underbathing or not 
bathing at all. As Science advances, people 
will find out ways for bathing more hygieni- 
caliv. In the East thev sit under a current 


of water or pour water on tlieir body and 
head with a jug filled from a tub. This is a 
primitive way, but is surely more hygienic. 

o. Hychkne of fa<'E axd fkei' 

Feet are a very important factor in the 
human machinery, both in preservation of 
health and contraction of diseases. It is need- 
less to .say that cleanliness of feet is of no 
less importance than that of the face. In the 
East when they don’t take their bath, they 
wash their hands, face and feet under a tap. 
In the West they use a basin and wash their 
iiands and face in it, using the same water 
repeatedly, which Is again unhygienic. The 
emulsion of soap thus formed cannot 
thoroughly wa.sh away soap from the face, 
thus leaving behind a portion that will do 
compose and prove harmful. But there is no 
arrangement for washing feet, unless they 
take their bath, which thev u.suallv do about 
once a week. It is evident that this practice 
is not comineudable. The feet do get sordid 
with daily sweat, and surely in going to 
lavatory and nrinal, etc., feet do get soiled 
with dirt, and re<(uire daily cleaning. Wash- 
ing of feet Is also useful, as it removes fatigue 
and gives a good appetite .ifter a day’s hard 
work. On the continent in certain hotels 
they have started some arriingerDent of 
washing feet, but it is not yet universal. I 
hope it will become more so in the near 
future, and extend all over the West, including 
England and America. 

Ill the end I conclude with the words that 
in spite of Kipling, Ea-st and West combined 
can bring about the salvation of the world 
much quicker tlian either of them could do 
with lonely eftbrts. One great conquest 
already achieved by the East consists in the 
adoption of cremation for disposal of the 
dead bv advanced sections in the West. It 
will be again .surprising to note that this mo.st 
scientific method for the disposal of human 
remains has so far been the monopoly of the 
Hindu.s alone even in the East. I am fully 
confident that interchange of other good things 
will soon follow to bring pence and prospei'ity 
in both Hemispheres of this troubled world. 



1 HE PARSIS : THEIR RELIGION AM) RACE 

Bv xNAGENDBANATH (UTTA 


[Dr. JI. X. DballK, the Hi^h Priest of the 
Zoroasti'ian coinudinity of Karachi, u scholar anH 
Avriter of European rc})utation, presided. In 
introducing the lecturer he s.aid : 

We have the privilr^e this evening <o welcome 
in our midst a publicist suid .scholar of note. 
Mr. X. Gupta. In his young days he was the 
classmate of that illustrious ambassador of Indiati 
culture. Pwami Vivekannnda. who. forty ye.irs 
ago. revealed the soul of onr great country to 
ihe f>cople of the West. Mr. Gupta has known 
and worked with great men of all shades of 
opinion throughout his useful life. He does not 
come to our city as a stranger, for he lived and 
worked here fifty years ago. Ho knows more of 
young Karachi than any of ns in this hall. 
During the last month he has spoken under the 
auspices of a score of our local societies on 
\anous subjects of great importance. ^l’'e have 
great pleasure now in asking Mr. Gupta to favour 
us witli his discourse on Zoroastrianism. 

The lecturer said :] 

Dastoor Dhalla, Daughters ami Sons of nii 
ancient Faith, 

In the course of the slow evolution of the 
human race, some time in the dim and distant 
past, soniewberc perhaps in the primeval wild 
regions of Central Asia flourished a large pastoral 
anci agricultural tribe which was destined, at a 
later age, to play a gieat pjut in the affairs of 
men and to leave an indelible Impress upon 
human thought, human endeavour and human 
achievement. The men were virile, tall and 
broad of shoulder, big-boned and brawny, fair 
of complexion, with the light tan of the sun on 
their faces and limbs, men with clear, keeji eyes 
as befitting an outdoor life, and tawny beards. 
From this race came the mighty Bhima and 
Rustam, hei'oes whose TOwei-s rivalled those of 
Hercules and Samson. The women were supple 
of limb and movement, full of grace and comely 
to the eye, industriou.^, working in the house 
and out of it. The men had herds of cattle, 
large aud small, and watch dogs that shepherded 
the flocks of sheep and goats, and kept the 
wolf from the fold and were greatly prized. 
Roaming over the pasture grounds with their 
herds, climbing over mountains and sauntering 
in the valleys, or while engaged in ploughing 
their fields tl»ese men cast their eyes around and 
beheld the marvels of creation. Lifting up their 
heads they .saw the eternal luminaries of the 
firmament, the great, dazzling orb before which 
all other lights vanish during the day, the 
multitudinous .stars at night, the moon that 
waxed and waned. They wondered, then admired, 
finally adored. They gave names to the heavenly 


bodies, their vivid and virgin iniaginatioii endowed 
everything they saw with life. With advancing 
thought even abstractions became im^tinct with 
life, posse.sscd of a personality with power to 
influence the lives of men, to confer idessing.s 
and j)ro.si)eriLy. .\-s ilieir heart.'' wen- filled with 
devotion they lifted their voic.e8 and broke out. 
into chaut-s of praise, hosannas of luionition, 
It was not .singing hnt an intoning, a solemn 
eliant in a oaflencod voj<'<‘, rising and falling 
with tlie .surge of emotion and the fullness of 
the heart. This praise ehnni is maintained un- 
changed to this day. 

As will happen in t.lu‘ best n'gulul.e<l families 
there wa.^ a difference of opinion in the triho, 
an inten.se raligious scliisni wliiidi created groat 
bitterness of feeling, and the people of the tribe 
dividerl into two sections and parted company, 
one section coming down to India, the otiicr 
section marching soutli-west to Iran. 

Of historical evidence for su<-h a stntomont 
there is not a shred. Compared with the aiiti- 
(juity of this people history is n tiling of 
yesterday ami history i.s not always truthful. 
There is, however, the overwiiolining evidence 
of «'(.'Hipai'ative mythology, common legends ami 
traflitloiis, a close analogy of language. From 
India to Iran is a far cry and yet for the 
accurate understanding of the .Avestn. will) its 
mytholc^cal lore a knowledge of A’edio and later 
l^n.skrit is essential. The bitterness ol^ the 
schism may be traced in thi‘ gods of tiro A'edas. 
the I)evas. being degraded fo demons in the 
Avesta. Asura, Ahura ui Avestsi, means a good 
spirit in the early portion of the A’’efla.s, but in 
the latter portions and in the Puranas Asura 
means a demon. The first part of the .Avesta, 
the A’andidad, is the Law against the Daevas. 
In one instance, a Vedic Deva ha.s been only 
partially demonized in the .Avesta and the 
incident is not devoid of humour. Itidra, who 
occupies in Vedic anti Puranic mythology the 
same place as Zeus and Jupiter in Greek ami 
Roman mythology. Is specially named in the 
Avesta as one to be combated with, as the 
opponent of Ashn-Vahishfa, who ranks secornl 
among the Amesha-Spontas, but the sauie divinity, 
under the name of A’erethraghna (Sanskrit, 
Vritraghna, the slayer of ATitra ; Vritrahan is 
an appellation of Indra) is highly praised and 
the Beheram A'a.shta is dedicated to him. Except 
in the invocation, which is in Persian, the name 
throughout the Yashta is Verethraghna. In the 
A^endidad, Fargard 9, there is a verse: T praise 
A^'erethraghna, created by Ahura-Mazda, the 
carrier or light create*! by Ahura-Mazda.’ In 
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^no tirrft chai>fc<:T of the Vi^pered he h not named 
hut is callea ‘Victory/ ‘the Victory created bv 
Ahura, the stroke which come? from above, the 
pure, the lord of purity.’ The stroke which 
comers from adove is the thunderbolt, the stroke 
of Ii8:htning. In Puranic mythology Indra is the 
wielder of the thunderbolt the Vqira fashioned 
ont of the ribs of the Rishi Dadhichh The 
prolonged battle between Indra and Vritra, the 
powerful demon, is tlescribed at length in 
Sanskrit scripturew^ and an eminent Bengali poet 
hns written an epic poem called Vritrasamhar, on 
it. In the Tir Vashta of the Khordch Avesta 
the description of the battle between the star 
Tishtriya iSirius) nn<l the demon Apausha i? 
based on tbe legend of the Indra-Vritra fight. 
Tishtriya is the dispenser of rain an<l Apansh« 
is the demon of heat, or droaght. The word 
Pnush is the same as the Sanskrit Pi’avrkh. 
moaning rain, the prefix a denoting negation. 
The Hindi and Marathi word for rain is ywoos. 
The advance of the monsoon is really a battle 
of the idements, t]v^ ’•oav and rush of (he storm 
driving the vain-Iadon clouds, the roll of thunder 
f‘orrespondiiig to the throbbing of the battle 
drums, the lightning flashing like a .srimitar 
followed by the swift stroke of death. Behenun 
Va/ata is "the Persian i zed name of Verethrnghna. 
Atash Bcdieram is in reality Atni'sh Vercthraghmi, 
Tlio hostility to the Daevas forms part of thu 
credo, or confession of faith, repeated many 
iJnus in various parts of the Avesta: T profess 
toy Self as a Mazdayasnian. a follower of Zara- 
thushtra, an adversary of the Daevas, a worshipper 
of Ahura,’ A much later confession of faith, 
which is ('ailed Din no Kalmo in the Khonleh 
Avesta. omits the reference to the Daevas and is 
in Persian: ‘The good, righteous, right Religion 
which the TiOrd has ??ent to the creatures is that 
which Zartusht has brought. The religion is the 
religion of Zartushl, tno |•eligion of f^rurnzd, 
given to Zartusht’ 

The Buddhist formula of the confession o! 
faith is, \Buddh(ffff -^afr/na/n f/ar^khami. Dhammahf 
) 'a n o m fiat ho m i . ^ tf(/hn t n .yr/ ra mi m yuekh a m/. 
f seek refuge in the Buddha, I .seek refuge 
in the Faith, 1 neek refuge m the Brotherhood 
of monks.’ d'he Koliuo. or the confession 
of faith of Islam, is Imef: "La Thiln lUilUth, 
MuhnmmoA Rcmilnlloh / Tlierc is no God 
but riod : Muiiammad \> the me.ssenger of 
frod/ The different notes struck in these three 
articlcfi? of faith arc easily di.stinguished. The 
early Mazdayasniaji is devout and militant, devout 
as regards Ahura and ZaiT.thnshtrsi, militant as 
regards the pow'ers of evil. The Buddhist is meek 
and humble, seeking and finding a safe shelter 
for the troubled .spirit. Tlie Islamic y like a 
short powerful trumpet blast, a rallying call for 
the ihiithful. 

We follow in a spirit of reverence and wonder 
the chants of praise in the Avesta. Throughout 
them riin a golden thread of intense feeling, an 
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unfathomable depth of thankfulness, a firm 
religious conviction, a rich vein of imagination 
and the joy of living. The sense of tlie beautiful 
is always present. In the Yasna Hapt^inghaiti. 
Ha .*>2, there is a verse, ‘The flowing of water 
praise we, the flight of the bird.® praise we’. In the 
17th Ha of the Yasna there is a summary of 
various forms of praise : 

All waters, the fountains as well its those floW' 
ing down in stix^ams, praise wo. 

.\11 trees, the growing, adorned w'ith tops, praise 
we. 

‘The wboU* earth praise we. 

‘The whole heaven praise wo. 

‘The stars, the Moon and Sun. praise wc. 

‘.Vll lights, without beginning, praise w*r.‘ 

FJsewhere, 

Thee, the fire, the son of .\liura- Mazda, the pure, 
the lord of purity, wc pr/iise. 

‘J praise thc*Star TisUr. the shining, brilliani. 
who has the body of a bull and golden hoofs.’ 

From the visible the ineans of pi*aise pass to 
ihc invisible, from the objective to the subjective : 

‘I do homage to you, ^mesha^spenta. a singer of 
praises, as Zaota. as speaker of praises, as i)f airier. 
u« speaker, as glorificr. 

The right- spoken words praise we.’ 

The Fravashis of the pure praise wu*.' 

The (fathas are like the chanted p^alm.s of the 
Sama Veda and contain hymns of exquisite 
locality. The word Gath a Is the ?ame as In 
•Sanskrit, 

A.< the mind grow? and the po>Yer of thinking 
is >trengthened the thinker turn? from phenomenu 
to noumena and seeks to penetrate the mystery 
behind the wonders visible to the oyo. Then 
(rome rjuestionmgs and doubt?^ : 

‘That will T ask Theo. tell mo the right, O Ahnrn. 

Who was the father of Ihc pure creation at the 
hegining ? 

\\Tio has crcatixl the wav of the Sun. of the 
? 

Who (other than) Those* icaiisesi that the Moon 
waxes and wanes 

That, Mazda, and other things I desire to kuow. 

*Thai will 1 ftsk Thee, tel! me the right, Ahura. 

Who uphoId?i the earth, and the unsupported ? 

So that they fall nor,— who the watet:^ and tr<H.‘s '! 

Who has uniltnl .swiftness with lh(^ winds and 
ihc clouds 

Who. C( Mazda, is the creator of Vohu-mano 
f mankind) :* 

That will I ask Thct*. tcli me the right, 0 .\hara. 
Who working good, has made light well as 
darkness '? 

Who working good, sleep and walking ? 

Who the niprnihg dawns, the noons, the nights 
Ill another Gatha the question is more pointed : 

‘How shall I know whether ye rule over some- 
thing, 

Mazda and Asha, whereof a doubt r omes to me ?’ 

The 129 th mdfa of the tenth Ma Mala to of the 
Rig- Veda has been universally admirerl by the 
.scholars of all countries tor its sublimity and 
depth of thought. It is a hymn couched in the 
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iiio^t and Jioienm words Jiot lo si stately 

nieasiiiv. It begins with a doscription of the void 
that existed before the < reation : There was 
neither Existence nor Xoii-exlstence. There was 
no ainiosphere. nor the sky beyond ii. There 
was no yjeath nor Innnortality. There was no 
distinction of Dsiy imd Night. Then there wsys 
only Tluit resting within Itself. Apart from it 
there was not anything.’ Towards the end of the 
liynin the Rishi !•= suddenly assailed by doubt 
and questions tin* omniscience of the Ruler of 
rile Iiiglie>t heaven ; 

^,T 37:51 55: ?? ! frf: 3T131I?!T II 

3i5f,-T sgi s?=zr I m m-. 11 

?21IT, I ^ JT II 

■4t 3T=qT«}>;T qw 1 If sfn fT sy II 

Who verily knows, who mi here declare, ^7hcno•‘ 
Ibis creation was born, whence it came into being 
The gods arc later than the proiiiietion of the wond. 
Who knows then whence it came into being? From 
what source this creation arose, whether anyone 
produced it or not? He who is the Ruler in the 
highest heaven know.® it. or (even) He knows if. 
not.’ 

This may be i-cgarded as tiic beginning of the 
spirit of cntiuiry and the ceastdess and untiring 
quest for the trutli, tiie prolonged spells of self- 
comtnunion aii<! meditation. In the Cpanishada 
the diffused carbon of thought was i.«ncentrid«d 
and crystallized into the scintillating diamond of 
expression. So ter.se, pithy and difficult of 
comprehension, so compressed in their brevity are 
these writings that they are studied and umler- 
stood by only a select minority of students. 

So continuous, constant and close are the 
parallelisms between Mazdaism and Brahmanism 
that a comparative .study of the scriptures of these 
two ancient faiths will be found wonderfully 
revealing and profoundly instructive. I have 
deliberately avoided using the word Hinduism, 
because it is not a Sanskrit word. Hindu is 
either the AvesUin or Persian form of the San.skrit 
word Sindhm Hapta Hindu in the first Fargard 
of the \'endiclad means India, or. rather. 
.\rynvHrta, afterwards called the Punjab. The 
Persian word Htiul means black. Punjab is a 
Persian woid and Hindustan is also u Persian 
word. At the best, the word Hindu is a corrup- 
tion of a Sanskrit word originally meaning a 
river and now meaning tlie sea. .\t the worst, it 
is a term of opprobrium, meaning the black 
people. Of course tlie words Hindu and Hinduism 
are universally accepted and any protest would be 
futile, but at the present moment we are aiming 
at precision of terms. 

The first and most important coincidence 
between these two religions is in a particular 
\}’Stic name of God. In the Ormazd Yashta 
urathushtra asks Ahura Mazda his best names; 


'Tell me the Name. O imre Aliiini- Mazda, wliieli 
is 'ITiy greatest, best, and fairc-sl. which is most 
(■(Heaoious for prayers.’ inninl .yinm.Mr.'lw). 

frukshtya nmii Aliini. asluiouin Zai'filli/ishlrn .. 
n.^unsU-mo Mnni ynl Aliiiii Mn-.d"." unm. Then 
rqjlied .\hura-Mazila. tuy tirsl name is / a///, 

() pure Zarathushtru ...\ly twenticdi name is / nm 
llial / mu yUf.ilao.' 

Ill the Isavasya or Isn rpttnishnii, reputed to 
be the olde.st of all tlie lipnnishads, the sixteenth 
mantra is, 

'O .\ll-fnll, (t r~olc-wise! d .Vll-Jadgcl <) lloal 
of the wise! O Lord of the Prajapatil cxpaml my 
knowledge of the 8elf, and increase my knowlcdgo 
of the N'oii-scif, so that througli 'I'hy grace 1 may- 
see that form of Thine which is the most auspicious 
- pi(rii>--liitli snlinhia.<iiii—\\\i\t yoiiclcr 
iwrson who dwells in .\sij (Life) 1 mu Ur.' 

Zarathiishtm wanted to know tlie liesl niuno 
of Ahura-Ma/.da, the Rishi wanU-‘d to sec tlie 
most auspicious form of Brnhmim. The Alniil 
of tlie Avesta is the .Umi of Saii.skril, the ->• in 
San.skrit heing invarinbly eliniiged into h tii .\ve.stii, 
e.xcept in the third person singular of the vitIi to 
1)0, the word .(-'•■/f licing the same in Sanskrit and 
.\vo8ta. The Persian word is nsL 

In the Old Testiiment, Kxodii.s, Ghapter :i, 
veree.s 1;1 and 11 are the following : 

‘.\rid Moses said unto Uod, Ikihold. when i 
come unto the children of Isniei, and shall say 
unto them, The Ood of your falhei-s hath sent 
me unto you. and they shall say to me. What 
is his name ? What shall 1 say unto tlieni V 
.\nd (.lori said unto Moses, ! am tiuil. I ai'i : 
and he sai<l, Thus shall thou say unto the 
ebiUlret) of Israel. / am hath sent me unto you.' 

Thus in Israel also these tinmes were well 
known— Gotl is calie'l / oh/ or tihiiii of the 
.\ve8ta and A-'Uil of tlie Upanishad : iimlalsu 
I am llial / am, the .-‘ame, word for word, us 
Aliiiil Yai alimi of the Ormazd Yashta.’" How 
is this to be accounted for that the same names 
of God, in the same words, are to be found in 
India, Iran and Israel ? And the name is merely 
the first person singular of the verb to he. The 
words in the Isa Upanishatl have had tho result 
of establishing the iloctrino of Advaitavada, the 
identity of the human soul with the AlUSoul, 
that particular form of moni.sm known as jian- 
theism and of which Saiikanidiarya is the 
great exponent. The mantra In the Isa Upanishad 
is fortifieil by another expression in the 
Chbandogya Upanishad, TnUvamani, That thou 
art, and the definite announcomeut elsewJiere, 
.I/WH< Brahma, I am Brahman, (^od. Mansur 
al Hallaj, the great Sufi, said the same thing 
when be declared Un al Hiiq, an Arabic sentence 
meauing I am the Truth, or, I am God, and for 
which he suffered martyrdom, dalaluddiii Rumi 
says, 

• Srisn Chandra Vasa’s introduction to the 
Isa Upanishad. 
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‘Mansur Hallaj said I am the Truth and 

escai>ed free.., 

Mansur's I am He was a deep mystic saying. 
Rspressing union with the Light, not mere 

incarnation.’ 

No interpretation lias lieen place<l upon the 
name announced by God to Moses, but uii 
illuminating light is thrown upon it by a 
[Hissage in the Gospel of St. John. Jesus Clirist 
said to the Jews : 

‘Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my Jay : 
and he saw it and was glaa. 

Then said the Jews unto him, Thon art not 
fifty years old, aud hast thon seen Abraham *? 

.Teaus said unto them, Verily, rcrily, I say unto 
you. Before Abraham was, I am. 

Then took they up stones to cast at him : hnt 
Jeftus hid himself and went out of the temple, 
going through the midst of them, and so passotl 
by.’ 

It is to be noted that .fesuB did not say, 
before Abraham was I was, Imt I am. He doe.s 
not call himself the Son of God or the Son of 
tnnn. or even tlie Messiah that he auiioimced 
himself, for whom the .Tews are still waiting, 
iiut the God who ^poke to Moses using 
the same words. In effect, it was the same 
deelanUion as that of the A<lvaitaitavadis and 
Mansur. Kavasji Edulii Kanga esplains the 
wonl Ahmi as meaning, I live for ever and ever 
{Hoon hiiiucffh ne liaiiirsh sudhi Jivoto cheini). 
Hamubud 0 himahaM o Aa/zWiAgi/— always was and 
always is and always will be. "IVise seers and Rishis 
in ancient times in India had the gift of being 
al)!r to see the three periods of time Tril.-nhdor.ti, 
the seers of the three aspects of time, the past, 
tlie present and the future. Life and the 
divisions of time are for the j-reaiezl. Death 
walks hand in hand witli life. Even inim'jrluiity 
lias a beginning. Everything created is. and 
again, is not. For God, who is uncreate, there 
is neither moitality nor inunortality. neither life 
nor death, neither a beginning nor an end. He 
is timeles, hourless, spaceless, measureless. Al/mi 
is the pervasion of existence as distinguished 
From living, the immanence which is a funda- 
mental conception of pantheism. The verb to be 
has only a .single tense - the present. The 
partitions of time fall away. Time stands still 
and has no movement. The one .supreme 
Existence faces time all ways ; time cannot 
recede from it, time cannot, get past it. .Jesus 
unravelled the my.stery of this Existence when 
he declared, Before Abraham was I am. 

In that same chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. John, .Tesus said to the Jews, ‘I am the 
light of the world : he that followeth me shall 
not walk in ilarkness, but shall have the light 
of life.’ Among the lights of the world was 
Wpitama Zaratliushtm. He came of the race of 
which the Buddha spoke. When Siddhartha 
went forth in the night from his father’s palace 
as a prince and came back, after several years, 
as a pauper, clotherl in the i-ough, yellow garb 


of a monk with the right arm bare from the 
finger tips to the shoulder joint, with his head 
shaven and the beggar’s bowl in his hand, and 
yet full of a refulgence and a splendour that no 
crownetl king ever possessed, King Suddhodana, 
his father, was scandalized and grieved, and 
broke forth in words of indignation mid pain : 

‘Ends it in this 

That great Siddbariha .steals into his realm 
‘Wrapt in a clout, shorn, sandalled, craving food 
'Of low-lwrns, he whose life was as a God’s ? 

‘My son ! heir of this spacious i>ower, and heir 
■of Kings, who did but clap their palms to have 
•What earth could give or eager service bring 
‘Thou should’st have come apparelled in th\- rnnk. 
‘With shining spears and tramp of horse mid foot. 
•Lo 1 all my soldiers camped upon the roud. 

‘And all my city waited at the gates ; 

•SVhere hast thou sojourned through these evil years 

•Whilst thy crowned father mourned '? 

• * * * 

•Son : why is this ?’ 

‘My father I’ came rc|)ly, 

'll is the custom of my race.’ 

‘Thy race’, 

Answered the King, ‘countech n hundred thrones 
■From Maha Sammat. but do deed like this.’ 

•Not of a mortal line’, rhe Master said, 

‘I spake, but of descent invisible, 

■The Buddhas who have been and who shall lie 
‘Of these am I, and what they did I do.’* 

Of this ilesi-eni invisible came Zarathushini, 
of the race of the Enlightened Ones, the 
Bledse<l Ones. It makes not the slightest 
difierenee whether .such ,a one is liorn in a 
King’s palace or ut a roadside inn where 
the new-born babe wrapped In .^waddling 
clothes is laid in a manger for wmnt of room, 
or of a traditional royal family whence 
Zarathushtra is said to have derived the designa- 
tion of Spitanui. These teachers of humanitv 
come of a race of their own. One may be a 
prince, another a carpenter’s son. a third may 
come of ii noble family, but still they are men 
apart, the lights of the world. Of Buddlm’.s life 
there is a fairly relialde account. The Book of 
the Great Decease, or Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 
giving an account of the last days of the Master 
and his death. Is considered one of the fine.st 
prose works in all literature. That last scene in 
which the great Teacher lay between the twin 
•va/ trees, teaching until almost his la.-'i breath, 
and his last injunction to his faithful disciple 
and attendant, Ananda, ‘Be a lamp unto your- 
selves’ can never be forgotten. Of Jesus Christ, 
outside his brief ministry of three years, very 
little is known. The thousands of statues of 
Buddha, the innumerable pictures of Jesus Christ 
are the works of gifte<l .sculptors and artists who 
have brought to their art imagination and faith, 
but the image.s are not likenesses by any manner 
or means. Zarathushtra lived several centuries 
earlier than the other two Teachers, and the 
])ictures of the Prophet now seen are the oirtnome 

* The Light of Asia. 
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of the imagination of the artists, and yet in the 
Avesta itself we hnve a glimpse, even only 
iig-uratively, of the Prophet of Iran. Asi Vanghvt, 
the female Ynrriia of Piety, is first praised in the 
Ifith Fargard of the Vendidad as ‘the rightful 
wisdom.’ Agsdu, in the Farvardin Y^ashta wn 
Hnd Aslji in the dwelling of Karesna, whose 
Fnivshi is praised. ‘.Ashi, the fair, with the body 
of a maiden, the healing, pure, with her shining 
wh^r invoked in the Ashi Yashta — *\9hi, 
-laughter of Ahura-Mazda, the sister of Sniusha, 
Rjishnn and Mithrn. To her prayed Zarathu- 
siitm : 

•Ashi. ihon art fair : Ashi, thou art. beaming; with 
[pleasure coaiest thou hither, out of thi* liejims. Aahj, 
liioa art the giver of much brightness to the men 
whom thou, the sweet-smelling, followest. .\itiicli 
ihvself to roe, thou manifold, strong! 

imok on me. Come to me with charitableuoss, 
.^shis, High ! Well-created art ihoii. created tor the 

bodies. , , , , . 

Thv father is Ahnra-JIazda, the greatest of the 
Vazataa. the best of the Vazatas. Thy mother is 
Spenla Armaiti... Thy sister is the Mazdayasnian 

law.’ . , , ,, 

•Ashi Vanghvi. the high, placed herself on a 

chariot, saying thus with words: who art thou who 
iifferest to me, whose speech I have heard as by 
far the fairest of the praying 

Zarathushtra .said be was the fir-t man who 
liad pi-aised Aijlia-VahUhta and offered to Ahnra- 
Mazfla, and ‘at whose bii-th and ^wth away ran 
Angre-Mainyus from the earth, the broad, round, 
far-to-wiinder-through.’ 

■Then spake thus .Uhia-Vanghvi. the high : 
Place thyself near to me, right-created, pure, holy, 
approach mv chfiriol. Then came nigh to her the 
holv Zaratbushtra. he approached her ehmot. 

•^he stroked him witn her left hand and the 
right, with the right hand and the left, spealdug 
thus with words: Fair art thou, 0 Zarathushtra ; 
well-ci-eaied art thou. 0 holy, with fair calves 
and long arms. To thee is given majesty for the 
body, great purity for the soul.’ 

Before the mind’s eye rises ii vision of a 
stately figure, with great length of limbs, u 
.smooth, fair skiu, features refined, delicate and 
reposeful, a fine head with thick hair and beard, 
an unwrinkled, wide breadth of forehead, large, 
clear, calm eyes with infinite depths in them, and 
the spirit within in constant communion with 
God— a vision of radiant splendour moving in 
majesty through the long vista of the ages. The 
long arms prove him unmistakably an ancient 
Aryan of a distinguished lineage. In the great 
epics of the Ramayaua and the Mahabharata the 
heroes, the Rishis, and the great men are all long 
-urmei—ajaniiiomvitavaJiu—aiDXS reaching down 
to the knees. Probably this expression was an 
exaggeration, but it is certain that a long reach 

of the arms was admired. 

And through the silence of the ages come to 
our ears, clear, vibrant, deep and musical, the 
vords luldressed by Zarathushtra to Ahura- 
'lada : 


‘To him l)clona.“ Ihc kingtioni. ihc niiglii. the 

P(1W<T,’ 

W’^e praise Him Jirst amou}: itic sidorabie 
ilanif^t thysiilf, O Holic.-it, Hcavcidy Mazda, 
Thou who createdst. (J run*, (he gocid ihiiiys of 

\’ijbti-inuii() !+ 

He who fiist conoeived ihc thought ; with .stni'n 

may the eft'ulgcul .“tpace tie clothed 1 
He though his insight crehk-d the l.;iwt(hi‘ syn- 
teiii of the world whereby he aiipiKirts ilu* jtiotis) ; 
Thon atlowi'sl it (o thrive. O Spirit. Mazihi, who 

art the -«nue oven now ! 

Fire was looked upon tis .sacred by the entire 
.\.ryan raw. In early times it was cxtroincly 
difficult to procure it whenever wanted. 'I'he use 
of flint and steel was not known till niiieli hiU-r. 
Fire coultl not be produci*!! as now insmnlly by 
striking a match, or from the sun l)y using it 
lens, nor was elw:trii;ity a servant of mini and 
the pn^ssing down of a swilcli woiiM illuniimue 
a room. Fire ttould only lie pre.servcd liy liciiig 
constantly fed anti waudiing ihut it was not 
extinguished. In the* .\vcsux fire is a son of 
Ahura-Mazda- .Un-uho j/iilhrn : litis is 
the fire of lightning that apimiirs in the hcav.uis ; 
In the Rigvwla it is st-ite<l af/hi oAurusijii /.il'lKirud 
njuifcila—hve was horn from the womb of .\-iuni 
(Abura); the .-Vveslan word Alar»h, l orr&s- 

ponds to the Sanskrit word AUnir. tire : in tli<' 
Vetlas Agni. fire, is a go<l, 'Icmln. Both among 
the Vedic Indians ami the Avc-slan Iriiiiiiins 
•Vtharvan or Atliravan is u fire-priest. In fin* 
RIg-Vwla Aihtirvau is a niythical being, the 
Indian Prometheu-s. wlio brings .lown 
the fire of the gods from the heavenly 

regions. The fire-k-mple or the Aonirii ^ 

the same ns the At/ni-iji'il/fi ol the Ivig- 

veda. Agiiilioh-fi was the daily rite of llonin 
performer! by the Snguihn, the Brahmin wlm 
always kept' the fire burning. Agmlioli-U aiv 
still to be found in northern ami soutben IiuIih. 
Far away in another continent another offslioot 
of the Aryan race, the ain-ient Romans, considerw! 
fire an e.ssential part of religion. Vesta was llie 
chaste goddess who presided over the family and 
in her temple the sacred fire whh kept continuiilly 
burning Rome was the <*enti*e of her wor«liii) 
and in the Eternal City six Vcswl virgins, 
maidens of patrician families, kept nliglit the 
holy fire day and night. Vesta Is now a synonyin 
for a virgin, a woman of spotle.ss chastity, and 
it also means a match or waxlight. 

In the sixty-first Ha of the Yasua then- is u 
prayer to fire. For beauty of expre-ssioii am an 
lulmirable balance it can scarcely be surpas^sed : 
•Give me, O ITre, son of Ahura-Mazdsi. 

Swift brightness, swift nourishment, 
swift biesaines of life, 

Greatness in bobness, fluency for th<' 
tOQgiic. but for the soul sense aua 
understanding, which afterw'ards 
increases, not diminishes.- -then , , 

mao It courage/ ^ dude^ ) 

An address delivered in ?*soveitiber, to the 

;^oroastria^ co^nrmunity of KanwM^ 

* Yaana. XXXVIir7+ Vasna, XU‘ $ Yasna, XXXf, 


++ 



RAJMOHAN’S WIFE 

By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


CH.APTER Vin 

Forewarned and Forearmed 

M ATANGINI stopped at an open veranda and 
desired Karuna to aw^en her sister 
and bring her thither. In a few minutes 
Hemangini, who had not been asleep, came with 
utter astonishment depicted in her face and 
enquired in an eager tone the object of her 
unexpected and untimely visit. 

“ I come to warn,” said Matangini, *’ there 
will be a dacoity in your house.” 

“Dacoity!” half screamed, half muttered the 
astounded girl. 

‘‘Hem!” shrieked Karuna. 

‘‘ Softly, Karuna ” said Matangini, “ gently 
Hein; why stand you here? Go warn your 
husband and bid him be prepared.” 

But Hemangini was then utterly unfit for the 
task. She stood pale and trembling, unable either 
to answer or move. Matangini was perplexed, ahe 
saw that her sister was lost in fear and time 
could not be spared. The loquacious zeal of 
Karuna, who could not for the world forego this 
opportunity of being the first to carry such 
dreadful tidings, as well as the salutary effect that 
had been produced upon her fears by the un- 
expected intelligence, relieved Matangini of her 
anxiety, and the mortal enemy of the finny tribe, 
big with the importance of being the messenger 
of evil, flew to Madhav’s chamWr to discharge 
the mission which legitimately belonged to 
Hemangini. 

She soon returned and informed Matangini 
that Madhav did not feel disposed to give weight 
to her (Kanina’s) words and seemed particularly 
incredulous when she said that Matangini was 
in the house and that it was she who had brought 
the intelligence. “ If she is here,” Madhav had 
said, “ I can hear the news from herself; bring 
her to me that I may learn from mv sister-in-law- 
how much there is to fear. Ask her to come 
hither.” 

“ Go Hem,” said Matangini to her sister, 
“ You go — tell your husband that I am here and 
that what I say is Uue. He will believe you.” 

No, no,” said the girl, “ you must go your- 
self. How can I answer all the questions Aat 
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he may ask? Go — answer all the questions that 
he may ask. Go and lose no time, for if it be 
as you say, — ” 

“ I had better not go. Tell him that I say 
it, and that it is true.” 

“ No — you go,” again urged the reluctant 
girl with sweet child-like obstinacy. 

I carmot go, I must not,” said Matangini 
in the most serious tone and in an agitated voice. 

“0 Luck!” shouted Karuna laughingly, “it 
is nothing then? Your sister wants to frighten 
you only, mother.” 

“Ah! sbter, do you want to frighten me 
only,” said Hemangini her face brightening. “ I 
confess I am frightened — now tell me what is 
your errand.” 

Matangini mused in deep silence for a 
minute; then taking her resolution, she said, 
■‘Yes. I will go to him. You come with me, 
Hem?’ 

But the modest girl positively refused to 
appear before her husband in the presence of her 
sister, though she did not say as much in words, 
“ Stay then and speak not a word about me or 
my errand till I come back,” said Matangini and 
darted away through the veranda, for shp saw the 
moon’s disk sinking on the tops of the trees. 
But as Matangini neared the door of Madhav’s 
apartment, her feet trembled more violently than 
even when she had stood eying the glaring light 
in the mango-grove. She drew her sari over her 
forehead and proceeded softly and with seeming 
reluctance. She receded, advanced, stopped short, 
pushed aside the door, stopped again, and at 
length entered. A single lamp illuminated the 
gaily decorated apartment and the young Babu 
reclined on a rich sofa. Matangini stationed 
herself close to a wall with downcast head as 
befitted the modesty of her sex and age, her face 
scarcely turned towards that of her br^er-in-law. 
Madhav gave a start and then only half rose from 
his reclining posture. 

Neither, however, spoke, although one was as 
anxious to impart the fearful tidings she bore as 
the other to receive them, and a silence ensued 
which evidently embarrassed both. At lengA 
Madhav spoke jestingly, as the connection between 
them authorized. 

“ I wish you w’ere an Engli^ Memshahib, 
sister-in-law,” said he with a smil^ “that I 
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offer you a seat. But why not sit down on — 
on — ” 

Matangini relieved him from his embarrass- 
ment by saying almost in a whisper, “ Have you 
heard what I have to say? ” 

“ Yes,” said Madhav seriously, “ is it true?” 

“ It is true,” she said in the same half 
audible tone. 

“ To-night you say? ” 

“To-night, even now they will make their 
attack as soon as the moon sinks and the moon 

will sink in half a danda.” 

“ Is it? Then I am lost. But how do you 

know all this sister-in-law?” 

“ That.” replied Matangini in a more distinct 
voice, slightly lifting the cloth which covered her 
forehead, “That you must not ask me?” 

“ You perplex me.” rejoined he, “ I scarcely 
know what to think.” Matangini now completely 
uncovered her face and looking steadily into his, 
spoke in a yet bolder tone. “ Do you not know 
me, Madhav? Can I deceive you? And do you 
think I would come to your house, at this hour, 
and unattended — ” 

“ Sure — I was wrong.” he answeied, “ wait 
here with your sister while 1 go and rouse ray 
men.” 

Matangini arrested him with a look as he 
was rising and asked him to give her one word 
more. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“ Where is your uncle's will — take care of 
it — they mean to carry it off.” 

“ Humph ” ejaculated Madhav, a sudden light 
flashing upon him as he called to mind his aunt s 
lawsuit, “ They shall not have it.” 

“Do you not keep it in an ivory box in 
this room?” 

“ Yes — ^liow do you know it?” he enquired 
in fresh amazement. 

“ Whv I? they know it,”- — she replied. 

“ Now I see it! ” he answered, “ you must be 
toa-well informed,” and he rose to depart. 

“ I have something to beg of you — will you 
grant it?” 

“ Ask it and it will be yours.” 

“ Then say not a word to a human being 
that I have been your informant or even that I 
have been here to-night; my life depends on it.” 

“How vour life? VTio dares threaten it?” 
exclaimed he with a flash of indignation. 

“ Hush! ” said she. 

“Yes, I forget!” said he checking himself, 
“ I promise you silence.” 

“ And impose the same on Kanina and my 
'Sier as you go.” 


“With Karuna. it will be rather dilTicult, but 
I shall frighten the wench into dumbties.s. You 
stop with your sister, with closed doors and you 
will remain here imperceived by the household. 
When I come back I shall lead \ou to a place 
of greater security and privacy.” 

So saying he passed by his wife and Kanina, 
each of w'hom he desired or lommanded to be 
strictly silent regarding Matangini. Then darling 
swiftly into the outer department, he was at once 
in the midst of his darwans. 

Madhav knew Matangini to lie a wnman of 
too clear a mind to have been greatly deceived, 
and he knew her also too well to think she would 
ever be at so much pains to deceive him. He 
therefore set himself to the work <if jireparalion 
in earnest. Before total darkness liad covered 
the face of the earth, the house-top might be seen 
full of human forms Hitting against the sky. 
These were select men from the tenaiilr% who 
lived close to the house and from among whom 
a little lattial force could be cullecled at any 
time at a moment’s notice. These were mostly 
armed with laities, spears, bricks and other 
missiles ready to be hurled at the doomed invader 
that durst approach the walls or enter the house. 
We do not pretend to say that all these midnight 
warriors bore a heart as sturdy as the Iti/lics that 
they clasped in their hands, and many doubtless 
there were who thought this untimely intert iijilion 
of their repose very unwelcome, and who would 
have gladly beat a retreat did not the stern \oice 
of their landlords, as it rolled forth command 
after command, convince them that it would be 
safer to stay and trust to chancp than risk his 
displeasure. Most however fell secure in their 
position; there was but little (in the] house on 
the top, to tempt the steps of robbers, and with 
this comfortable assurance the bold defenders 
stood boldly by their posts. Five or six men of 
the sturdier race from the North-west protected 
the entrance, well accoutred with sw’ord, shield, 
spear and musket. Four or five others could be 
seen walking round, with orders to be on the 
alert, and to give the warning when iiece.ssary to 
the rest. Inside the house, the boxes and chests 
which contained the most valuable things, jewels, 
cash, plate and other articles of small bulk and 
great value, as also the coveted ivory box. were 
nowhere to be seen. They were removed to 
obscure hiding-places which among the endless 
apartments of the ample edifice could never be 
[discovered] by one who had never seen them, 
and it was not every one of the inmates of the 
house that had a knowledge of their existence. 
Madhav was everywhere mild and easily yielding 
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by nature under ordinary circutostances ; his 
energy and activity in the moment of excitement 
was feverish and held in awe the timid and the 
hesitating. Nevertheless not few were the women, 
who dragging naked children in one arm and 
holding large wallets under the other, stealthily 
left the threatened house to seek shelter in the 
neighbouring huts, whose humble pretensions 
protected them from the chance of spoliation. 
Among the fleetest and foremost might be seen 
the conscientious cook who had signalized herself 
by victory in the preceding evening, and who now 
conducted a most dexterous retreat with bag and 
baggage, not forgetting the famous ghee pot 
which formed the glorious trophy of her evening 
triumph. 

The hum and bustle of preparation subsided 
as all [was] completed and the expectant crowd 
awaited the issue in silence. The moon had 
already set and Madhav began half to doubt the 
truth of Matangini’s suspicions. Just as his 
thoughts were taking that direction a darwan came 
up to him and informed him in Hindi that one 
of the men appointed to keep a look out, had 
seen a light in the direction of the “ old garden ” 
(as the mango-grove where Matangini had nearly 
encountered the robbers was called) and that 
venturing in that direction very close to the grove 
he had observed [several] armed men assembled 
in that place. “ What is [your command,]” asked 
the man, “ shall we go and attack [them]? ” 

[“ Hurry] not, Bhup Sing,” replied Madhav, 
“ it is unnecessary, and besides if you go in 
insufficient numbers, you will be overpowered, but 
if on the other hand many of you go, you leave 
the house unprotected, and who knows but there 
may be another company?” 

“ Is it Maharaj’s pleasure, then, we remain 
as we are?” asked the darwan. 

“ Yes — but set up a shout all of you together, 
and let the rascals perceive how well prepared we 
are.” 

No sooner had he spoken than a long loud 
shout rent the midnight air. The females trembled 
in their apartments as they listened in awe and 
thought the danger near. A dismal silence suc- 
ceeded the noise. 

“ Another shout — once more,” said Madhav. 

Again a similar sound shook the night. No 
sooner had its echoes died away, than out rose 
a terrific yell from the wilderness, as if uttered 
by midnight demons who revelled in the dark. 
The blood ran cold in the veins of the listeners 
as the horrible sound fell on their ears. 

“ Again, again, my men, once more [raise] 
your voices, and louder than ever,” shouted 


Madhav, apprehensive lest the appalling sound 
chilled the courage of his retainers. Again was 
the order obeyed with zeal and promptness, and 
again arose a responsive cry from the direction 
of the “ old garden.” But this time it was the 
cooing cry known among robbers as the signal 
of retreat. 

“ They fly; they fly; they fly,” shouted several 
voices, “ that is the cry of flight.” 

“ Yes, but do not be too sure,” said Madhav, 
“ it may have been uttered to deceive you. 
Remain as you are.” 

Long did Madhav and his men wait, but 
nothing occurred. After another injunction to 
his retainers not to relax their vigilance and to 
keep up all night, Madhav turned his steps 
towards the inner apartments to thank the brave 
woman who had saved him from imminent danger. 

CHAPTER IX 

We Meet to Part 

“ Can I ever forget what you have done for 
me?” said Madhav to Matangini, after he had 
rejoined his wife and his sister-in-law. The 
former, as soon as her heart was relieved of its 
load of apprehensions, lightly tripped out of the 
roona leaving her sister alone wth him. “ Can 
I ever forget what you have done?” said Madhav 
looking more gratitude than he expressed in 
words. 

“ If you cannot, let it be for Hem’s sake that 
you remember it. Should she ever fall under 
your displeasure, which Heavens forbid! may the 
memory of her sister’s sufferings obtain her 
pardon! As for myself, I could not do otherwise 
than I have done it — I will take leave of you.” 

“ Why, sister-in-law?” returned Madhav, 
“ your sister has not seen you long — she will be 
overjoyed to be with you for a few hours more. 
When it is day, my pdlki will convey you to your 
home, if you cannot longer remain. Why depart 
to-night and on foot?” 

“ Fate rules it otherwise. That happiness I 
must forego,” returned she sadly; “I must go.” 

“Why sister-in-law, why so?” asked Madhav 
again, “ cannot your sister’s husband know the 
reason?” 

“ He! ” said she, as much with shame as with 
sorrow. “ You know him well. He will be angry 
if 1 remain.” 

“ Angry if you remain with your sister?^ 
again inquired Madhav, “ did you promise him 
to return so soon? Does he know where- ybn 
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“ No,” said she, “ I did not promise him 
anything, nor does he know where I am.” 

“ Strange,” said Madhav “ I don’t understand 
how then you could come. Was he at home 
when you left?” 

“ Ask not such questions,” replied she. 

A dark suspicion crossed Madhav s mind at 
this reply, but he soon abandoned it as ground- 
less. He sat musing in deep silence for moments 
during which Matangini kept fixed on him her 
large, blue, sorrowful eyes. 

“ Why do I linger?” she said at len^, “ I 
go; Karuna will go with me. Farewell,’' added 
she sadly, her voice growing thick, “ Fare you 
welll Be you happy, Madhav.” Madhav looked 
up to her face — it ^vas wet; Matangini was weep- 
ing! “and be my Hem happy with you.” 

“You weep!” said Madhav, “you are un- 
happy.” 

Matangini replied not, hut sobbed. Then, as 
if under the influence of a maddening agony of 
soul, she grasped his hands in her own and 
bending over them her lily face so that Madliav 
trembled under the thrilling touch of the delicate 
curls that fringed her spotless brow, she bathed 
them in a flood of warm and gushing tears. 

“ Ah, hate me not, despise me not,” cried 
she with an intensity of feeling which shook her 
delicate frame. “ Spurn me not for this last 
weakness; this, Madhav, tliis, may he our last 
meeting; it must he so, and too, too deeply have 
I loved you — ^too deeply do I love you still, to 
part with you for ever without a struggle.” 

Did Madhav chide her? Ah. no! He covered 
his eyes with his palm and his palm became wet 
with tears. There was a deep silence for some 
moments, but their hearts beat loud. Matangini, 
recovering her presence of mind as speedily as 
she had lost it. first broke the heart-rending 
silence. 

The distant and reserved demeanour, the air 
of dejection and brokeii-heartedness which had 
marked her from the first, had disappeared; the 
impetuosity and fervour of the first burst of a 
deep and burning love had subsided; and 
Matangini now stood calm and serene, her usually' 
melancholy features beaming with the light of an 
unutterable feeling. A sweet and sober pensive- 
ness still mantled her tender features, but it was 
not the pensiveness of deep-felt enjoyment, for 
the wild current of passion had hurried her to 
that region where naught but the present was 
visible, and in which all knowledge of right and 
wrong is whirled and merged in the vortex of 
intense present felicity. Was not Matangini now 
in Madhav’s presence? And had not her long 


pent-up tears fallen on his hands? Had he not 
^^'ept with her? That was all Matangini re- 
membered, and for a moment the memory of 
duty, virtue, principle ceased to fling its sombre 
shadow on the brightness of the impure felicity 
in which her heart [revelled]. There was a fire 
in that voluptuous eye, — there was a glow on 
that moonbeam brow, and as she stood leaning 
with her well-rounded arm on the damask-covered 
back of the sofa, her beautiful head resting on 
the palm of her hand o^■er rvliich, as over the 
heaving bosom, strayed the luxuriant tresses of 
raven hue; — as thus she stood, Madhav might 
well have felt sure earth had not to show a more 
dazzling vision of female loveliness. 

“ i had thought,” she cried at length in a 
voice which trembled from emotion, “ I had 
thought that never again would human ears, not 
even your own, hear from my lips the language 
I breathed to-night, ah! I know not what T felt.” 

“ Matangini,” said Madhav, speaking for the 
first time since the storm of passion had burst, 
“ I too had thought we could part without a 
struggle, but you have — you see what you have 
do»ie. But,” continued he, his eyes again 
suffused with tears, “ you have made many sacri- 
fices. make one last sacrifice. Root out the feel- 
ing from a heart on which no impmdty should 
leave a spot. Forget.” 

“ Blame me not,” she said, and then inter- 
rupting herself, she bent down her head to hide 
the tear that gushed again with the current of 
feeling. “ Yes, reproach me, Madhav,” she 
continued, “ censure me, teach me, for I have been 
sinful; sinful in the eyes of my God, and I must 
say it, Madhav, of my God on earth, of yourself. 
But you cannot hate me more than I hate myself. 
Heaven alone know’s what I have felt — ^felt for 
the long long years that have past, could I rip 
open this heart you could then and then only 
know how it beats.” 

Madhav wept again. “ Matangini dear, 
beloved Matangini,” — he began, but his voice 
thickened, and he could not proceed. 

“ Oh say again, again say those tvords, vvords 
that my heart has yearned to hear — say Madhav, 
do you then love me still? Oh! say but once 
again aud tonight I shall meet death with happi- 
ness.” 

“ Listen to me, Matangini,” replied Madhav, 
scarcely cool himself, “ listen and spare both oi 
us this sore affliction. At your father’s house the 
flame was kindled which seems fated to consume 
us both and which then we were too young to 
quench by desperate effort, but if even then we 
never flinched from the path of duty, shall we 
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not, now that years of affliction have schooled our 
hearts, eradicate from them the evil which cor- 
rodes and blisters them? Oh! Matangini, let us 
forget each other. Let us separate.” And 
Madhav heaved a sigh. 

Matangini rose and stood erect in the 
splendour of new flushed beauty, “ Yes,” said she 
with desperate effort, ” if the human mind can 
be taught to forget, I will forget you. We part 
now and for ever,” and there was desperate calm- 
ness in her voice. 

Pulling her veil over her face to hide the 
stream that again welled forth from her eyes in 
spite of her efforts, Matangini hurriedly left the 
room. 

CHAPTER X 

The Return 

It wanted an hour to the first streaks of day- 
break, when Matangini with sad heart and heavy 
steps again threaded the wild foot-path. Karuna 
silently followed her homeward footsteps. The 
paling blue of the starry heavens was now half 
covered by numbers of driving clouds, while one 
dense and settled mass of black hovered over the 
distant horizon and shed a sombre grey over the 
dimly seen outlines of the far-off tree-tops on its 
verge. A wild and fitful breeze occasionally 
moaned over the dark ^voods with an ominous 
sound and a few drops of pattering rain fell on 
the earth, on the leafy trees and on the luxuriant 
shrubbery. Matangini was too deeply absorbed 
in her owni thoughts to heed the appearance of 
external nature, though lowering and gloomy 
looked the scene around her. The remembrance 
of tlie forbidden and fond interview she had just 
stolen, engrossed all her soul; not even the 
thouglits of the reception which might await her 
at home, not even th& risk and danger of discovery 
h)' her husband, obliterated the faintest tint of the 
vivid jjicture which memory of fancy successfully 
traced before her mental view, now in the darkest, 
now in the most radiant colours. She had pro- 
mised to forget; the first thing she did after 
leaving Madhav was to remember; to remember 
and hang with rapture on each word he had 
uttered, — on each tear he had shed; and often 
would the rapture vanish and be succeeded by 
the thought that god and man abhorred her 
impurity of heart. 

A part of their journey had been accom- 
plished when the growing blackness of the skies 
annouivced that a storm was near. 

“ Thakuran, hasten your footsteps,” said 
Karuna, breaking flie long silence; “there will 


be a storm; let us reach your house before it 
commences.” 

“Yes,” said Matangini unconsciously, “go on.” 

Karuna increased her speed and Matangini 
imitated her, more from example than from any 
sense of necessiU'. 

“There — ^hear, — bigger drops are falling on 
the leaves,” said Karuna speaking once more. 

“ Yes? ” said Matangini, then awaking for 
the first time from her abstraction, and, stopping 
to listen, continued, “ Ah it is not the sound of 
rain-drops — it seems to be — what? perhaps the 
sound of human feet treading over the leaves and 
stumps of trees.” 

“Is it so, Thakuran?” ejaculated Karuna 
and increased her speed, apprehensive lest she 
should fall into the hands of some loiterer from 
among the dacoit hand. 

But the}’ had not proceeded far when the 
wind rose in fury, the lightning flashed, the 
thunder growled, and big drops of rain poured 
down too unmistakably. 

“ We shall be drenched to death,” said 
Karuna, “ can we not shelter ourselves beneath 
this tree? ” 

“ Come then,” said Matangini, as she led the 
way to the covert afforded by the overspreading 
boughs of a large tamarind. Just then a sudden 
flash of light ilmminated the earth and revealed 
by its momentary gleam a human figure standing 
at the foot of the tree, within speaking distance 
of themselves. 

“Fly, 0 fly! ” shrieked Karuna, and waiting 
not for an answer, ran with all her might, drag- 
ging the ner\-eless Matangini after her as she sped 
away. “ Fly, fly, fly,” she ke.pt on crying attd 
ran on amidst the storm and rain and stopped 
not to take breath till she had reached the house 
which fortunately was nigh. 

“ Stay here not,” said Matangini after they 
had arrived there, “ although it is cruel to turn 
you out at this hour — it wnll he more dangerous 
for you to stay, cross over to Kanak’s, and remain 
there in the veranda: when the storm abates a 
little and the daylight comes you can leave the 
house before the family arise from their beds.” 

So saying, Matangini proceeded to open the 
door of her sleeping apartment, and Karuna left 
ihe house. Matangini found the door srill shut, 
and unbarring it by the same artifice which 
Rajmohan had used a few hours before, she gently 
entered the apartment. She was in the act of 
shutting the door again when another figure glided 
into the room after her and drew the massive bar. 
The very sound of the tread of his feet told 
Matangini that it was her dreaded husband. 
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Rajmohau said nothing, but by feeling in 
the dark he brought out a tinder box and with 
flint and steel struck a light and placed it on its 
accustomed seat. Still he spoke not but sat on 
the taktapos or bedstead, eying his wife with a 
savage glance. Matangini read her fate in his 
looks and stood, not pale and trembling but 
firmly and proudly, with all the dignity and 
courage which had that very evening awed into 
silence the fury of her brutal oppressor. The 
howling of the w'ind and the clatter of the rain 
without, and the angry growl in the clouds above 
were the only sounds that disturbed the appalling 
silence. 

At length Rajmohan spoke, “ Accursed 
woman,” he said in a bitter tone which had in it 
nothing of the unusual savage impetuosity of his 
temper, “did you not go to your paramour?” 
Matangini did not answer. “ Speak,” he said in 
a low voice of fearful imperiousness, stamping 
his foot on the ground. 

“ I shall not answer to questions which 1 
ought not to be a^ed,” replied the half guilty 
and half innocent woman. 

“ Wretch,” exclaimed Rajmohan, gnashing 
his teeth and growing furious; but again assuming 
a forced calmness, he added, “ Did you or did you 
not go to Madhav Ghose’s home this night? ” 

“ Yes, I did,” she said, suddenly excited 
beyond herself by the sound of the name, “ I did 
— to save him from the robbery you had planned.” 

Rajmohan sprang from the bed with clenched 

fists. 

“ Woman,” he said fiercely, “ deceive me not. 
Canst thou? Thou little knowest how I have 
watched thee; how from the earliest day that 
thy beauty became thy curse, I have followed 
every footstep of thine — caught every look that 
shot from thine eyes. Brute though I be,” conti- 
nued he again becoming gentle, “ I was proud of 
my beautiful wife and as the tigress watdies over 
her whelp, I watched over thee. Did I not 
perceive how before thou wert a woman, thou 
didst already become fond of that cursed wretch? 
Did I not see how time ripened thy fondness into 
sin? Doubt thou what I say? I^ow then that 
this very afternoon, when won by the poisoned 
words of that harlot, thy friend, thou didst leave 
the house unbidden, thou didst not leave un- 
watched. Then too I was behind thee — I was 
behind thee — deny it woman, if thou canst, when 
before the garden thou didst wilfully, yea most 
wickedly — most treacherously, let go thy veil, 
why? that your eyes might meet — and be blasted! 
Once and once only I missed thee — and I rue the 
hour when I did so. But returning at night to 


my unlenanted chuinber could I not guess the 
serpent’s hole into which the vile worm had ' 
crept? I did and watched thee again at his 
khirki gate. Knowest not that in the moaning 
wind and amidst the howling storm I have dogged 
thy steps even but now?— knowest thou, harlot^ 
why I have whetted my knife tonight? You 
answer not and 1 ask not for answer. I will kill 
you.” He ceased and his eyes darted fire as he 
cast a last glance of scrutiny over her petrified 
features. A moinenlary pause ensued during 
which the howling storm without was alone heard. 
At length Matangini spoke and desperate calm- 
ness was in her voice. 

“ You are right,” she said. “ 1 love him — 
deeply do I love him; long Io\ed I and I love him' 
so. I will also tell you that words have I uttered 
which, but for the uncontrolled- -uncontrollable 
madness of a love you cannot understand, would 
never have passed these lips. Rut beyond this 
I have not been guilty to you. Do you believe 
me? ” 

“ No,” said he. rising from his seat, “ I 
will kill you.” And he unsheathed a small dagger 
that hung from his waist concealed in his clothes. 

“My mother, 0 mother! and you father! 
where are you now? ” were the only sounds that 
escaped the lips of the doomed girl, as she sunk 
about lifeless on the floor. The ruthless weapon 
gleamed high, as it was about to descend on the 
lovely bosom of the trembling victim, when the 
purpose was suddenly arrested by a violent noise 
at the window. Rajmohan turned round to see 
the cause of the unexpected noise. The jhainp 
flew open and two dark and athletic forms sprang 
one after another into the chamber, dripping with 
rain and bespattered with mud, but shooting 
sparks of fire from their red and fierce glances. 

CHAPTER XI 

When Thieves Fall Out 

In which is discussed the physical possibility 
of a robber being robbed and an assassin assas- 
sinated. 

“ You think of killing your wife, ruffian? ”■ 
said one of the new-comers, who, however, had’ 
not come with any peaceful intentions himself as 
his heavy arms and gleaming dagger showed. 

“Who are you?” roared Rajmohan, turning 
all his fury towards the intruders, and brandish- 
ing his knife with fearful rapidity. “ Burglary 
in ray house! ” 

“ Softly, the inmates in the other rooms will 
be aroused. No thieves, friend. Look well and 
possibly you may recognize me,” responded one 
of the new-comers with a contemptuous smile- 
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“ Lass,” continued he addressing Matangini, 
“ bring that lamp here that your husband may 
ihave a look at the face of a friend." 

But Matangini, though not absolutely sense- 
less, had fallen into a stupor — so bewildering had 
been the attack on her life and so strange the 
scarcely less fearful interruption that followed it. 

“Friend or foe.” said Rajmohan, “go out of 
my house.” 

■■ That you may murder your wife in quiet? ” 
said the intrepid stranger with a sarcastic laugh. 

“ .And who will prevent me from doing it if I 
choose? ” exclaimed the furious husband, and 
dagger in hand rushed to plunge it in the 
audacious visitor’s breast. But quick as lightning 
the latter parried the blow, and then with one 
stroke of his own gleaming sabre he made that 
tiny weapon in Rajmohan's hand fly off to a 
distance of several feel, loosing not a moment, 
he seized Kajmolian's arms in an iron grasp. 
“ Now Bhikii." said he to his hitherto silent com- 
panion, '■ will you hold the lamp and let this 
felluw sec my face. It is a moon face. Raju, and 
will please you as much as your golden moon 
of a wife there." Bhiku brought tlie lamp ajid 
as hid held it close to his face. 

"Sardar!” exclaimed Rajmohan in amaze- 
ment, as he recognized his fellow-plotter of the 
night. 

“Yes, sardar." replied the other, “I see >ou 
recognized me; friends never forget each other 
so soon.” 

“What brings you here?" said he in the 
same angry tone as before: “what do \()U v\ant 
by breaking into iny house? ” 

“ First tell me." replied the other “ what 
•were you going to murder your wife for." 

“ That concerns you not," returned Rajmohan. 
“ leave me alone, or sardar or no sardar I will 
kick vou out of the house.” 

“Ah! Let me see your kick- prisoner as 
vou are,’* said the other sneeringly. 

• ^ c ♦ 

My legs are free yel.’’ roared Rajmohan- 
dealing a tremendous kick at his antagonist 
heneath ^vhich even the sturdy frame of the robber 
chief staggered some paces back, involuntarily 
letting go his hold of the agile antagonist’s arms. 

“ Pin him, Bhiku, pin him down.” roared 
the bandit as he saw Rajmohan running to regain 
his lost dagger; and before the sounds \cere 
uttered the vigorous arm of the second robber 
felled their opponent to the ground. 

The sardar now sprang to the fallen man’s 
breast ^vith the asilitv and fierceness of a tiffer. 
and while he thus held him down, the other bound 
Rajmohan’s hands and feet with a piece of rope 


which, fastened to two bamboo-sticks on two of 
the walls, had formed a sort of rude cloth-stand 
for Matangini. 

“Now, traitor!” said the sardar, “you are 
at our merev.” 

“ Yes. because you are two to one — but what 
have I done,” asked Rajmohan. “ that you should 
do thus to me? " 

“What have vou done? You have been a 
traitor, know [that] ! Did you not send w'arning 
to the house and save vour brolher-in-law’? You. 
hypocrite, you," he added fiercely, his eyes 
gleaming in rage, “ you did it. vou deserve to 
die.” 

“I! I give notice to him! I would sooner 
tear open his eyes,” returned Rajmohan gnashing 
his teeth. 

“Have done with >our hypocrisy,” said the 
sardar threateningly. “ Fool that I was to believe 
that you would serve us against your own brother- 
in-law. Yet such a rascally tongue is yours, so 
deeph and smoothly does it lie — so often have 
you cursed him in our presence, that I thought 
1 could trust vou." 

“ I tell you. sardar. it was not I." returned 
Rajmohan with vehemence as he began to grow 
apprehensive for his life, for he knevv well the 
desperate character he had to deal with. “ I tell 
you it was not I. Do you not remember that 
I left the house in your company and till your 
purpose failed have been in your company only? 
H.ave I left you for the twinkling of an eye since 
we went? " 

“.Ah! don't hope to deceive me again: no 
snatching of a child's sweetmeat with ane. You 
knew \our wife was awake when you brought me 
to \our mat-wall here: perhaps when vou came 
round under the pretence of assuring yourself that 
she was asleep, you gave her a hint of what to 
do. Den> that if you caia. If it was not she. 
can \ou tell me who else in the world did it? " 

“ She did it. I confess, but I can swear to 
you it was without any knowledge. When I came 
round I assure- you 1 found her asleep. Propose 
the oath and 1 will swear that it was so.” 

“ You have lived long,” said the other sternlv, 
“ it is useless now. We know you now. Do vou 
think 1 would mistake the meaning of the haste 
with which you left as soon as the shouts from 
the house told us that your end had been gained? 
Believe me. comrade, I am too old a sinner to 
l>e deceived so easily. Prepare then to die.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake descend from my bosom,” 
said Rajmohan. gasping for breath. The heavy 
burden of the bandit’s body was pressing on his 
chest and at length became unsupporlable even 
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to his strength and iron frame. " Release me. 
I swear to you by luy patron God it was not so. 
I swear to you by ray mother I did not know it. 

“ How did your wife do it then? ” enquired 
the bandit chief in the same tone as before. 

With this question he alighted from the 
breast of the other, but kept a hold on his throat 
by a light grasp prepared to tighten at the least 
hostile movement from his prisoner. 

“ Could it not be ” said Rajraohan, now 
breathing free, “ that she had only counterfeited 
sleep when I saw her? ” 

“ Ha! ha! you take rae for a fool ” said the 
sardar with a gurgling laugh. “ I wanted to stand 
off from the wall, you made me come to the 
wall; why was that? Why, but for this treachery? 
You have betrayed us to Madhav Chose; who can 
say you will [not] betray [us] to the police also, 
for that man will protect you? You must die 
or there is no safety for [us. You] gave us the 
slip very smartly or you would not live till now.” 

“ And what? ” exclaimed Rajmohan with a 
sudden vehemence, ” what did you see when you 
came in? Was I not going to murder the very 
woman whom [you] say I employed as my agent? 
But for your interference [she] would have been 
a corpse now.” 

“ Han ” exclaimed the sardar in an altered 
[voice, as he] gazed steadily on his silent comrade 
as if [to ask] what he thought of the [matter.] 

“ Yes, sardar, he speaks truth,” said Bhiku, 
[breaking] silence for the first time, “ why else 
should he [kill] the woman.” 

“ I was going to kill her,” said Rajmohan 
with a shudder, for having done the very deed 
you charge me with.” 

“ The woman! the woman! Kill the woman.” 
said the sardar as he sprang to the spot where he 
had seen Rajmohan’s wife sink at her husband’s 
uplifted blade. 

He alighted on a heap of clothes which he 
had mistaken for his intended victim in the dim 
light of the expiring lamp. 

“ Wretch ” muttered he, * you need not 
escape me — don’t think a sardar can’t hunt you 
out in this little room.” 

Stop,” said Rajmohan, recovering the 
accustomed energy of his voice, “ none but my- 
self touches my wife; unbind me.” 

“ Unbind him, Bhiku, while I drag her out 
by her hair,” said the sardar as he jumped to 
another corner where he saw something white 
again. Bhiku quickly cut Rajmohan’s bandages 
with his sword. “Het! clothes again!” muttered 
Rje robber as again he struck the hilt of his sword 


at a cane petara,'^ “but! out! wicked woman,” 
said he highly exasperated and struck his weapon 
here and there on the bedstead. There was no 
Matangini on the bedstead. 

“ Here, Bhiku, bring the lamp here.” roared 
the sardar once more, “ the woman has hid herself 
beneath the taktaposlu’ Bhiku brought the lamp, 
trimming it well. Rajmohan followed; all then 
bent down to look beneath the taklaposh for the 
affrighted fugitive, rvhen lo! nobody was there. 

Lifting the lamp high they could see by its 
improved light every corner and angle of the 
room, but Matangini was nowhere. 

“The door! the door! ” exclaimed Rajmohan, 
“ look! it is unbarred. 1 had barred it when I 
entered. She has fled.” 

Matangini had indeed fled. Profiting by the 
mutual quarrel [of the robbers who] were too 
deeply engaged in their own [life] and death 
struggle to remember her whom less brutal hearts 
could never forget, Matangini had stolen away 
unperceived to the door, which she had quietly 
unbarred, and it is to be doubted if far more 
clamorous proceedings on her part would have 
attracted the attention of combatants so busily 
engaged. 

“Run, run after her,” said the sardar, “she 
will ruin us.” 

“ Yes, run” said Rajmohan. “ Bui hark 
you, none but I lift a finger against my wife. I 
will kill her when she is found, or if I do not, 
kill me as you proposed. But no one else must 
touch her. Haste. I will precede you.” 

The three rushed out. The skies were still 
murky and continued drizzling. The fair fugitive 
was searched for in every direction. Day was 
now dawning fast, and little time was left for the 
search. 

Rajmohan’s first thought w'as to peep at 
Kanak’s house. He and the sardar stealthily 
approached the hut and ascending to the level of 
Ac floor, slightly removed the Jhamp which closed 
it. There they beheld in the faint gray light 
admitted by the opening thus made the sleeping 
forms of mother and daughter only. They looked 
over the neighbouring bushes, but wiffi the same 
ili-sac<^s. A bright and ruddy morning was now 
following the wet and murky dawn too fast to 
render the search safe for the dacoits any longer. 
They then separated for the present, appointing 
a place of rendezvous at night, the sardar 
[uttering] an obscene threat to [ensure the] 
attendance of the suspected Rajraohan. 

^ (To be-coniimied) 

* Trunk. 



THE REVENGE 

By SITA DEVI 


K RISHNADAYAL could not be called a 
product of modern age. He spent his 
childhood in a village with parents, who 
were estremelv orthodox in view and action. He 
learnt his alphabet in the village patkslioln, and 
never .saw English letters before he was thirteen. 
He had always been accustomed to see women 
being treated as domestic cattle. So noboily 
could understand how Krishnadayal came to 
harbour modern notions in bis head. 

He was the son of a Brahmin priest He 
could have stayed on in the village, and could have 
maintained himself comfortably with fees, green- 

f lantains and rice, gaihere<i from hi.s clientele, 
nstead of that he came away to Calcutta to 
study Engli.«!’., depending on a small scholarship. 
He wa? not only a Brahmin, hut a Kitli/i 
Brahmin. He could have married twelve wives, 
and lived on tlie money, collected as “tax” from 
his (lifFcnuit fathers-in-law. Instead of that, he 
married only one wife, RadharanI, and left his 
village home for ever, intending to settle ilown in 
Calcutta. Hi.s father .^topped his allowance^ as a 
mark of protest : and he also stoppetl writing to 
him. But seeing no sign of repentance, the old 
man him.self felt very much snubbed. Krishna- 
(layul was a clever student He always secured 
scholarships, as well as private-tutorships, so he 
never had to suffer much for want of money. 
He and his wife pulled along somehow. His 
first child Rajendrani was born in the year he 
passed his M. A. and got a job. 

Krishnadayal nearly went mad with joy. It 
was evident that be liad no worldly wisdom. His 
wife Radharani had not been spoilt much through 
constant association with him. She pulle<l a wry 
face and exclaimed, “Look at the fool ! V hat is 
the use of making such a fuss over a daughter 
and a Kulin's daughter to boot ? Perhaps she 
will -Stay on at our house for ever. It is ve^- 
difficult now-a-days to get a suitable match. 
Many people have given away their daughters m 
marriage to low’ families for trifling suras of 

money.” ^ , . „ . , ■ i 

“That would be a good thing,” said Knsliim- 

dayal. “We grieve when girls are born.^ because 

we have to send them away to another’s house. 

If the daughter remains with her parents, so 

much the better.” , . , , , 

Radharani’s small and youthful face became 
abnormally grave, as she said, “liou have become 
the father of a child, still you behave like^ a child. 
When will you learn to behave properly?” 

Krishnadayal made some appropriate repartee 
and thus finished the discussion for the present 
But at heart he began to feel the apprehension 


that this daughter might become u subject of 
dissension between himself and Radharani. 

But Rajendrani went on growing from 
day to day and being thoroughly 

spoilt by her parents. Two small brothers 
appeared after her. so Radharani had all her 
hopes fulfilled. Still .she protested now and then 
that Kajendraiii’s father was spoiling her beyond 
all measures. The young mother used to say to 
her husband, “You are making a perfect tomboy 
of the girl. What will happen to her afterwards ? 
One .shuuM never make too much of girl 
children, but should rather neglect them. That 
would make it easier for them to sufl’er all the 
miseries they are tiestined to un<lergo in their 
future homes.” 

“According to your logic,” Krishnadayal would 
say. 'One should starve the children from the 
lieginning, for fear they might not get much to 
eat in future.” 

Radharani’s words were sti-ong but not so 
her reasonings. So after a while, she would beat 
a retreat, c.nlling her husbaml “A king of words,” 
and “an idle chatterer.” 

But Krishnadayal was not unmindful of hi.s 
daughter’s training, though he did really spoil 
her a bit. He u.sed to teach her himself, and 
iiarl also engaged a tutoress to teach her sewing, 
singing and instrumental music. A girl, outside 
very modern Bnimho families, was never taught 
these things in those days. So Krishnadayal 
soon earne<l the reputation of l)eing converted to 
Christianity in his village. His relatives cast 
him ofl' ostentatiously. But that did not prevent 
them from writing to him for monetary help and 
from putting up at his house whenever they 
came to Calcutta. 

Rajendrani completed her twelfth year. This 
time, her parents fell out seriously. Her mother 
took a vow to get her married by book or by 
crook. Her husband was a fool, but she must 
not follow him and thus bring discredit on the 
name of her ancestors. She demanded help of 
her own relatives and began to l^k out for 
suitable matches for Rajendrani. Krishnadayal 
sat tight at home, and turned off all the eligible 
bridegrooms, bis wife managed to gather for his 
inspection. 

Radharani prepared for verbal warfare again. 
“May I know your intentions ?” she asked with 
dan^roiis politeness. “Are you determined not 
to let her marry 

“To whom am I to give her in marriage ?” 
asked Krishnadayal, “1 cmmot throw her into the 


river. 


>1 


“Wh\’. all the boys, I told you of, wen* not 
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ineligible,” said Radharani. ‘Tour daughter is 
not a princess that you are so particular about 

her.” , , . L r 

“I have told you a hundred times that 1 

■won't give her away in marriage at this tender 
age,” said Krishnadayal, “still if you insist on 
bringing forward every monkey, you find, as a 
husband for her, I will have to drive them away 
on one excuse or another. You know very well 
that a girl in a Kulin Bramhin family can remain 
unmarried till she is sixty or even till death, 
with no discredit. Then why do you get so 

“If you understood my reasons,” said 
Radharani,” I would have had no troubles left 
Your daughter has grown up perfectly wild, she 
jfoes one better than the Brahmo or Christian 
girls. If you allow her to remain unmarried till 
she is old, she will certainly want to marry a 
person of her own choice. What if her choice 
falls on the son of an unsuitable family ?” 

“The most suitable family would be tbe one, 
she enters of her own free will,” said Krishna- 
dayal, 

“Just like you, to say so,” said his wife. 
“Have' not we got to see that she marries in 
the proper caste and family ?” 

“The girl will select everything for herself,” 
said Krishnadayal. “It is better to suffer through 
one’s own choice than to remain in luxury, like 
a plaything, through the choice of others.” 

Her parents went on quarrelling and 
Bajendrani went on growing. She had been put 
into the Bethune senool now, because Krishna- 
dayal had no longer any time to teach her. She 
was going to appear for the Matriculation next 
year. She told everybody that she was sure to 
pass and get into a college. She even tea-sed 

her brothers, because they were no match for 
her, where studying was concerned. Her mother 
felt extremely annoyed at her behaviour, yet 
she could not refrain from smiling. At 
Rajendraut’s age, she had already become a 
mother. 

Krishnadayal was not only iu favour of 
women’s education, but of women’s emancipation 
also. Radharani never appeared before any male 
creature, who was unrelated to her. Though 

quite elderly, she would still go about with her 
mce veiled. But Rajendrani never took to these 
habits. She appeared before everybody and 
talked to everybody. A certain young man, named 
Ranendra, taught her two brothers in the evening. 
Rajendrani would chat with him without the 

least bit of shyness and would not hesitate to 
take his help in tbe matter of her studies. 

Radharani disliked all these very much. But 
Rajendrani had been so thoroughly spoilt by 
her father that her mother knew that it was 
useless for her to remonstrate. Ranendra was 
BOt a bad youn^ man really. He came of a 
^od family, which had a reputation for wealth, 
'is manners were very good and gentle. He 


had had a difference of opinion with liis father, 
and had left his house, determined to earn his 
own living. He was iloiiig so, with the help 
of some private tuition. He was expected to 
teach the boy.s, but in reality, he gave most of 
his time to Rajendrani. Tlii.s had been golnj 
on for months. 

At first, Radharani had winked at the arrange- 
ment, though she had never liked it. Bm 
gradually it began to dawn upon her that things 
were getting beyond her control. If Rajendrani 
wus not checked in time, there was no knowing 
what she would or would not do. She expeclM 
no help from her husbaml, who delighted in. 
encouraging hi.s daughter in every sort of 
extravagance. 

Rajendrani was to appear for her Test 
examination in December. So she had begun, 
to studv as hard as she couUl from November. 
She did not want to rest, and Ranendra would 
not let her rest. Rijendrani’s two brotliors went 
on enjoying unbroken rest. 

Radharani wouhl appear now and then to. 
supervise her children’s studies leaving the 
kitchen to take cate of itself. The same scene 
would meet her eyes invariably. Rajenilfatii 
would be reading and Ranendra helping her, 
while the two boys Biren and Hiren would be 
indul^ng in all sorts of pranks. Radharani did 
not like to _ appear before Ranendra, .so sho had 
to remain silent though displeased. 

But one day, even she had to break, her 
silence. She peeped as u?ual from behind the 
door and found Rajendrani doing her .sums and 
Ranendra gazing at her with all his soul in bis. 
eyes. The boys as usual were fighting with .each 
other. 

Radharani felt her brain to be on fire. She 
could not restrain lierself, but called out from 
the other room, “People would do well to stick 
W their proper jobs. If we want a private tutor 
for ^^our daughter, we can engage one for 
her* She went out of the room with refloutiding 
steps. The maidservuat came in after a while 
and said to Rajendrani, “Mistress is calUnir you 
inside.** 

But this intervention brought forth unexpected 
results. Rajendrani had to keep away from 
Ranendra, after this, but this enforced separation 
made her realize the state of her own feelings. 
She was amazed at her own sufferings. Ranendra 
came every day as usual to teach the boys, but 
h® h^ no incentive for work any more. He 
did his duty somehow, and went away. Some- 
^mes he would catch a fleeting glimpse of 
Rajendrani, sometimes he would not Radharani 
had given her husband to understand that 
Kajendrani s presence disturbed the boys’ study 
too much, 80 she bad forbidden the girl to go 
^ere. Krishnadayal had believed it and told 
Rajendrani that he himself would teach her, if 
she needed help. 

Thus two or three months passed off. Rajen*- 
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drani passed the Test and appeared for the 
Matric, which too she passed. But not as well 
as she had expected. Her health, too, began to 
tail suddenly. 

Radharani scented trouble before everybody 
else. After all, she was the girl’s mother. She 
got terribly excited and rushed to her husband. 
“Now, are you content ?” she cried. . “What is 
to become of the poor child T 

“Why are you so upset about it,” asked her 
husband* “Even if your coDjecture is correct, 
there is nothing to get excited about Cannot 
she be given in marriage to Ranendra ?” 

“How is that possible ?” asked RadharanL 
“Do you want to sacrifice caste, religion and 
family too ?” 

“Why so ?” said Krishnadayal. “He, too, is 
a Brahmin.” 

“Brahmin indeed !” cried Radharani with a 
good deal of heat “If a Chakravarti is a 
Brahmin, then a cockroach is a bird. If you 
want to indulge in these pranks, tell me before- 
hand so that I might go away somewhere else’\ 

“Bat the man is to be considered more than 
the family,” said Krishnadayal. “Is it better to 
choose a monkey from a great family than to 
choose a good boy from a common family ? 
Who will make the girl happier ?” 

“It rests with _fate,’'_ said Radharani wisely. 
*A woman’s happiness is not of her own making. 
Those brazen girls, who choose their own husbands, 
are not all happj^. Neither are we, whom their 
arents gave away in marriage, all so very unhappy, 
'hese are idle words. We must not depart 
from the ways of our ancestors”. 

“It is difficult to decide, who are happy and 
who are not,” said Krishnadayal, “as there are 
no statistic? about these subjects, either official 
or unofficial. But I have already told you my 
opinions. It is better to suffer through one’s 
own choice than to live in luxury like a 
puppet in others’ hands”. 

Radharani was not convinced, she continued 
the dispute. She said again and again 
that she would certainly give away Rajendrani 
in marriage during the year. She would not 
listen to any one. No daughter of hers was 
going to study in a college. If she allowed such 
goings on, she would never be able to show 
her face to her relatives again. Krishnadayal 
left her with a grave face. 

The atmosphere of the house became rather 
uncertain, as before a storm. No open quarrel 
took place, as Krishnada3'8l kept away from 
Radharani. There was no reconciliation either. 

The children were enjoying a vacation. So 
it became a problem for everyone how to pa-ss 
away the time. Rajendrani was the worst 
sufferer. She had no companion and no work ; 
life had become a barren desert to her. Ranendra 
bad left for home. His father bad sent for him. 
He had left his address with the boys, who 
never dreamt of writing to him. Rajendrani’s 


heart felt like bursting to get some sort of news 
about him. If she could see, just a couple uf 
words written by him, she would feel comforted. 
But she was a Bengali girt, doomed to suffer 
in silence. 

She used to help her mother to some extent 
before in her household duties. But Radharani 
expected more help of her now that she was 
free from scboolwork. She was disappointed. 
Her daughter had ceased to take the slightest 
interest in household work. Rajendrani used to 
keep the house spotlessly clean and neat befo^ 
but now she left everything unattended to six 
days out of seven. 

Still on that morning she was making an 
effort to tidy up the drawing-room and the 
study. Her father’s table was a sight as usual. 
It always took her a long time to tidy up this 
corner. She was taking down the heavy books, 
dusting them and piling them up in a corner, 
before finally arranging them. Suddenly a letter 
dropped out of one of the books. She picked 
it up and gave a violent start. The handwriting 
was very familiar and very dear to her.. 

The envelope was aildressed to her father. 
She should not have looked at the contents of 
the letter. But her eagerness made her forget 
right and wrong. She took out the letter, and 
read it with bated breath. 

She did not finish cleaning the room. Some- 
how she put back tbe letter, and went and flung 
herself down on her bed. Radharani found her 
there after a while and asked anxiously, 
“What’s the matter with you ?” 

Rajendrani turner! her face towards the wall 
and said, “1 am feeling very unwell.” For two 
entire days she remainerl there. She never rose 
or took any food or drink. She even refused to 
look at anyone. 

The letter In question had been written by 
Ranendra in answer to one written by Kri.®hna- 
dayal. In it he had expressed his inability to 
teach the boys any longer. His father wanted 
him to stay at home for some time to come as 
his mother was very ill. He thanked Krishna- 
dayal for offering to accept him as a son-in-law. 
He would never forget this kind condescension. 
But to hie extreme regret, he found himself 
unable to aa-ept this kind offer. His father 
had settled his marriage elsewhere. As he wae 
passing through very anxious limes Ranendra 
could not hurt him now by refusing to comply 
with bis request 

A human being could not mourn for ever, 
80 Rajendrani rose again from her bed. But 
her youth seemed to have vanished for ever. 
She became grave and cheerless like an old 
woman. In good time an invitation letter 
arrived bearing the tiding of Eanendra’s wedding. 
On that day, Rajendrani dragged her father 
along with her and got herself adniiltcd into a 
college. Radharani shrieked and wept, but her 
daughter did not pay tbe slightest attentioo to 
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it. After that, she seemei.1 to live for her 
studies alone. But Rajencirani was not de.siine-<l 
to find peace in anything. Before the year was 
ovit, Krishnadayal became seriously ill. Radha- 
rani’s weeping and moaning made the air heavy. 
She complained to everyone with sobs about 
the preat burden which her dying husband was 
leaving on her shoulders. 

Raiendrani had come to the end of her 
endurance. The relations between her mother 
and herself had never been good. Now this 
unkind reference to herself cut her to the quick. 
She turned round like a deer at bay and cried 
out, “Why don’t you give me away in marriage 
then ? No home could l)e much worse than 
this.” 

Radharani wept more copiously at these 
words from her daughter, but she did not forget 
them. Professional match-makers appeared on 
t)ie scene, and many conferences were held. 
Iviishnailayal was too ill to express any 
opinion, so matters were arranged according 
t<3 Rajendntni’s wishes on the whole. Amongst 
many candidates, good, bad and indifferent, she 
chose one, who was much advanced in years and 
a widower, though he had no children. 

Everyone was amazeil at this choice, and 
tried to make her change it. But she was 
adamant. “If you want me to marry, I shall 
marry him, or none at all,” she said, with a 
stony face. 

So Rajendrani wa.s given away in marriage 
to an old husband. When she start^ for her 
husband’s house, her mother shrieked a.s loud as 
she could, but there were no tears in the girl’s 
eyes. Only when she bowed down to her half 
unconscious father, she was seeti to wipe her 
eyes surreptitiously. 

She arrived at her new home with the same 
stony face. She was ceremonially received by 
the women of tlie house. Then her new relatives 
came forward to be introduce<l. She was young 
in years, but stood in the position of an elder 
to most of the people of the family. So she 
stood calm and serene and began to accept the 
obeisance of people of all sorts of ages and of 
both sexes. A sister-in-law introduced each one 
to her. Rajeudrani looked only at one person 
with fire in her eyes. It was a young man, 
very sad of expression. “This is your nephew 
Ranendra,” .«aid the sister-in-law Bienendra made 
a pretence of bowing down to her, then left the 
place in a huiry. 

Rajendrani was a grown-up girl, and ha«i 
no excuse for staying away long ^m her 
husband’s house. She went to her father’s house 
for a few days, then came back. The day, 
when Krishnadayal died, she came once again. 
Fortunately Krishnadayal died without regaining 
consciousness. He never knew how his beloved 
daughter had accepted lifelong torment of her 
own ^.choice. 

Rajendrani came back on the very same day. 


She could not stay away from her home as there 
was none to look after it even for a day. For 
this very reason, her husband iiad married a 
grown-up and educated girl He wanted one 
who could become the mistress of the house 
from the very beginning. 

On the fourth day, she performetl her father’s 
Sradli with great pomp and splendour. She had 
not slept at all the night before, but had wept 
teims of agony for her dead father. But on the 
morning, she show'etl a face like that of a marble 
statue. Her guests looked at her in amazement 
and murmured amongst themselve.s, “What a 
curious woman ! Not a drop of leiir in her eyes. 
A woman should not be so hard-hearted.” 

The whole day was taken up with feeiling 
the numerous guests. Towards evening it grew 
a bit quiet Rajendrani sat alone in the verandah, 
that faced her bedroom, Her husband was 
downstairs looking after her gue-sts. Suddenly 
Ranen'lra appeared befoi-e her. He came up to 
her and said, “I could not get you alone once, 
all these days. .May I ask one question ? Was 
there really any need for so much y You couhl 
have easily forgotten me, thinking me beneath 
contem))t” 

Rajendrani laughed perhaps for the first time 
since her marriage. “I have learnt two things 
from you,” she said. “One is that one must not 
go against one’s parents, the second is that 
money is above ail things on earth.” 

Ranendra remained silent for a while ; then 
said, “You must not penalize my whole family 
for my fault. You kjiow very well that we all 
look on our uncle as the mainstay of our 
existence.” 

‘But I must look after my own interests 
first,” said Rajendrani. 

Ranendra knew further .speech to be useless. 
He i-eaHze<l only today fully the enormity of 
his sin. One who was soft and tender as a 
flower bud an<l pure as the morning light, had 
become hard as a stone and cruel as a serpent, 
tlirough his deed Ho was powerless now to 
change this stone into a living being again. He 
went down with slow steps. 

Radharani use<l to bemoan her daughter’s lack 
of worldly wisdom. But now she had to admit 
that Rajendrani was going one better than her 
mother. Before the year was over, Rajendrani 
had become the sole mistress of all the wealth, 
her old husband possessed. No one knew how she 
did it. All the dependants were thrown out., 
They cursed and abused her to their heart’s 
content, but Rajendrani turned a deaf ear to their 
cries, Radharani winced at their curses, but she 
did not know what to do. Rajendrani had 
severed all connection with her. Thus years 
passed on. 

Then one day Radharani appeared weeping at 
her daughter’s house, and took her away with 
hei^lf. Rajendrani too was wearing the widow’* 
white garments now. But her eyes were dry.. 
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She did not like her mother’s tears ^ and said, 
‘‘Why do you weep ? A man is destined to die 
some lime or other.” 

Radharani was amazed beyond measure. ‘‘Are 
ou made of stone?” she asked. ‘*He was your 
usband after all, and you have lived with him 
all these years. Don’t you feel for him 

Rajendrani pulled a wry face, and went away 
from her mother. 

She began to find her mother’s house unbear- 
able. She no longer belonged here. But where 
was she to live ? Her own huge house was 
completely deserted, she did not dare to live there 
alone. She had wealth enough, but no use for it 
any more. Her path lay henceforth through a 
barren desert. 

She seemed to turn into stone gradually. 
Radharani remonstrated with her. ‘‘Don’t take 
on like that my little mother/* she said, “look at 
me and have patience. Even if fate deals you 
the severest of blows, you have got to live.” 

“Can you call my nephew Ranendra to me, 
just once ?” asked Rajendrani. 

“Why do you want him now?” said her 
mother in a hard voice. 

Radharani had to send her youngest son to 
fetch Kanendra. 

Ranendra refused to come at first But the 
boy would not budge without him and so be was 
obliged to come with him. 

Birendra made him sit down in the drawing 
room, then he .sent for his sister, Rajendrani 
took out a thick envelope from her trunk, then 
proceeded to where Ranendra sat. 

Ranendra stood up as she entered, but he did 
not speak. 


Rajendrani held out the envelope towards him,, 
saying, “Keep tiiis safe.” 

Ranendra hesitated a while before he accepted 
it. *‘\Vbat is it ?” he asked. 

“It is a deed of gift,” said Rajendrani, 

“Whatever I had stolen away from others, I 
return here with.” 

“Why do you do so ?” asked Ranendni, hU 
face turning “We are not dead yet as you 
see. Your revenge will remain imperfect.” 

“It is perfected hereby”, said Rajendrani. “In 
your pride of wealth, you wounded a woman’s 
heart to death. But now you have to accept alms 
from that very woman like a beggar.” 

Ranendra wanted to throw away the dee<l of 
pft But his hand remained limp. Dire poverty 
lad broken his spirits. 

Birendra had been standing at a little distance. 
He now came near her and said, “lou are 
making a great show of renunciation, but how Jo 
you propose to live yourself.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” .said Rajendrani, “I am not 
going to live on you. My mother taught me 
slavish bubmis.*^ion and my father taught me wild 
freedom. But neither brought me peace. I shall 
have to seek another path.” 

“Where would you go, Rajendrani ?” asked 
Ranendra now. 

“I have erred, both on the way of love and on 
that of revenge,” said Rajendrani. “I shall try to 
find if there is any otlier way. I shall leave 
this house tonight” 

“Will you give me your address ?” askecL 
Ranendra. 

‘No/’ said Rajendrani, shortly. 


GERMAN REARMAMENT AND THE 

{A Repior) 

By N. 


T he rearmament of Germany is today a 
recognized reality. The military clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles have long been over* 
ridden ; during recent period, especially following 
the change in r^me in Germany, to extensive extent 
and with enormous energ>% intensity, and rapidity. 
The discussions of recent date on German arma- 
ment in the British House of Commons indica^ 
clearly recognition of German rearmament as having 

S roceeded widely beyond the treaty restrictions. 

etween the statements of Churchill and Baklwin 
there were differences only in details of figures and 
speculations of future course intended to be covered 
by Germany. 

The discussions in the House of Commous on 
the whole had no unfavourable press in Berlin. No 
doubt, on account of this recognition, though indirect, 
of break of an imposed restricrion* The Froich 
declarations of developmoDts in violation of treaty 
terms not obtaining legal sanction have now praett* 
ealJy little value, at any rate, to developments that 
have already taken place. And the developments 
carried out. cover an extensive ground. What is more, 


the swing of rearmament goes with increasing speed. 
It is planned and purposive and all-embracing. It is 
in the nature of a movement begun, cannot wsUy 
be stopped. About these points, though there is a 
great deal of discussion, lot of a speculative character, 
there is not much real wide knowled^. owing to 
contradictorj' reports constantly issued ana diffi-^nities 
in getting information. The volume. IfUler Peanne* 
based on close and careful although obriously not 
complete investigation supplier much material relating 
10 pr^ent-day German rearmament In terms of its 
extent, ideas, and implications. It is the first 
coi^rehensLve compilation of the kind. 

The hook supplies lengthy accoonU of the maMive 
German rearmament, covering not only military 
departm^te as generally understood, but wid^ 
r^iODS in which prominent places are occupied by 

nilitia units such as S. A (Brown Shirto;,. 

As 


rixe various militia 
S. S. (Black Shirts) and the labour co^. 


• Edited by Dorothy Woodman with an Introducrior 
by The Ean of Listowel. The BSeadt Jdh 

Lane, London. 10 sh. fid. 
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significant developments are mentioned, also re- 
organization of industry and economy to meet better 
the mMitary demands. About all these a va^t deal 
of iuformution is suppluKl with many figures and 
several in teres ting quotations from statements of 
important iesders and commenta of leading papers 
and periodicals. 

The general impression created is of the prepara- 
tions being of a formidable character. Germany 
certainly enipliasizos late starting and low beginning. 
The book under review does not give, unforiunately, 
a comparative account of Germany's military position 
today in relation to that of oth^r important and 
most cloKoly concerned unita, useful alike for estima- 
tion of individual capacity and value of groupings. 
The other Slatca are not sitting idle. They are as 
well active, ' whether their activities be seen as 
independent ones or as counter- action a or re-actions. 
It is, however, strongly suggested that Germany’s 
move is being carried at the most terrific speed and 
along the wiliest front. Experts are no longer quite 
80 certain now of the result of a conflict restricted 
to France and Germany. 

German military pr^paratioDs today rec'eive special 
significance in view of Nazi foreign policy, to the 
examination of which the book devotes a long 
separaie chap'er. Important Nazi leaders visualize 
eagerly a lai^er Gmruiny in Europe. They cherish 
defiijifcly expansionist aims. Hitler probably means 
what hr. stnti s, when he declares that now there is 
no territorial issue for conflict beyond Sanr between 
France and Germany. Literally. But behind this, 
It ifl hold that be wants a free band in Eastern and 
Central Europe. This would imply the breaking of 
the French system of alliances and the balance and 
sreuriry accruing to France and many other States 
Ihrouah thorn. It involves whether Germary has 
to **mcet” France to get a free hand in Eastern 
Etiro]Jp or not. in that rorasrkably frauk book of 
his Mem Kontpf tbe ciroulatiou of which has 
passed the two nnllion limit in Germany where it is 
at present still held out greatly as a political biblo, 
HitUr writes : ‘ The only possible way in which 

Germany could car^* out a sound territorial policy 

was bv ihe acquisition of new territory in Europe 
itself/’ And at another place: “Jf we sought to 
win more land in Europe it could actually be won 
only at the expense of Russia. The new Reich, 

therefore, ought once ag-in to have entered! on the 

trail blazed by the mpdireval German Orders in 
order to win by the Grcmnn stvord the soil that the 
German plough needs to give the nation its daily 
bread. In order to carrv out that policy there is in 
Eurone only one possible ally— England.” Hitler 
greatly thinks of winning the sympathy of England 
for a policy against Soviet Union and in connection 
drives a wed^ bei ween France and England. Towards 
wiuniijg British support important Nazi leaders, ft 
IB jointed out, have in view pressing of Germany’s 
reidincss to be of use to strengthen England’s basic 
colonial interest, namely, securing of hold on India. 
In 1914 England greatly felt the other way 

round about Germany. Indirectly this underlines 
the fact of the p^eut s' ate or statue of 

India as a potent ini source of international 
conflict. Earl Lisiowel in his introduction to the 
book Hitler liearms indicates the publication of 
similar volumes relating to tbe armament of other 
nations.^ Tins would be valuable. Jt. is to be hoped 
that this work will not involve long delay and in 
the p treatment of Eogland the point about India 


meutiooed above will receive deserving attention. 
To quote from the volume under notice, Nazi leaders 
project : **Au alliance between Germany and the 
Ukraine would make it possible for Germany to 
offer Eugland the means of defence for her richest 
colony in return for England’s guarantee to defend 
Germany’s western frontier aa against France.” 
India, according to this, can best be protected on 
land not in Afghanistan but by a Polish-German 
front. It is thought that there are influential sections 
in England, though not in agreement on all points 
about Nazi foreign policy and its aims, yet 
drawu to attach value to Nazi apj)eal as touching 
India and Russia, the latter a force seen as a 
thorn on the side of England’s Imperialistic course. 
National Socialist leaders consider that without 
British aid, France would not easily move to threaten 
Germany’s western front, which in this way will be 
covered. The new negotiations between Soviet Union 
and France, tbe drawing closer of the Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Boumania and Jugoslavia) and tbe 
conclusion of the Balkan Pact (Turkey, Greece, 
Roamania and Jugoslavia), all reflect the serious 
view given to German plans and aims in a number 
of capitals. lucent arifta in Polish foreign ix>Iiey 
have enhanced apprehensions of Poland and Germany 
combining for a territorial re-casting, a fact under- 
lined even by so cautious an observer as Professor 
Seton Watson in his new book on treaty revision.* 

it is greatly viewed that a Franco-German 
understanding means either France getting reconciled 
to leaving Germany a free-hand ia Easteni and 
Central Euro]^ or Germany being willing to give 
definite indications of renouncing expansionist aims 
ill Europe strongly propagated by many important 
Nazi leaders. The realization oi these aims of 
Germany, suggests Professior Simoods in his Jiew 
volume. T it is hard to think in the light 
of various post-War alterations and the exUtiiig 
state toclay^ as not involving a big conilict, 
and this gives German rearmament close political 
character and keen international significance as 
pushing up tbe war danger. The separatist intou- 
tloDB and interests of rival imperialist Powers, the 
keenness of France to maintain its hegemony position, 
England’s vacillations following or resulting from 
the paradox of England being politically more un 
Asiatic Power while geographically being a European, 
the difficulties of Germany's internal situation, ana 
trust in added military power, all might direct 
Germany, it is feared greatly to a policy suited soou 
to lead to a mighty conflict. There may be some 
oew drifts and new orientations (there are currents 
in the German Fore^n Office and the Eeichawehr 
not favouring the Russian policy of Nazis and re- 
cognizing the value of the policy of understanding 
with Russia as initiated and underlined by the welt 
known German diplomat, Count Brockdorf Rantzau, 
for long German Ambassador in Moscow) ; but 
German rearmament as now conducted, kept up, in 
tbe background of strong territorial aims and the 
forces and reactions against them, the volume 
empbasizes, must lead to a new conflagration. 
Hitler Beapns is a book worth reading for the 
understanding of an issue of great importance 
raising and closely touching many questions of 
inUTnatiopal significance. 

* Treaty Rerision and ike Hungarian Frontiers : By 
Setou Waisqn. Eyre and Spottiswoode : London, 26h. 

■f America ana the Neact War (Hamish Hamilton : 
London. 3sh. 6d.). 



PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND UNIVERSITi' SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 

Bt S. C. SARKAR, m. a., d. Phil. (Oxon.), nip. e<1. (Oxon.) 


W E are all dissatisfied with systems of 
education, for various and different reasons, 
and not only in this country but also 
almost everywhere. 

To some extent this dia.satisfaction is inherent 
in the nature of education itself, for all erlucation 
is generalized and prolonged preparation for life, 
—and as life is particularized, various and quickly 
or unexpectedly changing, proposed or standardized 
preparations in most cases fail to adjust in all 
respects and to the course of time. It is, however, 
evident that progress iu education depends on 
such failures of adiustm-^nt. In view of these 
facts it becomes a question whether eilucation is 
to be regarded as a ‘preparation for life’ (as the 
current phra.se puts it) or as a development only of 
adaptability for any life. 

Quite apart from this fundamental cau.se for 
dissatisfaction, there are a good many other 
reasons for which we cannot feel satisfied with 
our .systems of education : and of these I am 
taking only one group of reasons for some 
discussion here. 

If we expect a result to follow from something 
which from its nature cannot produce that result, 
nothing but dissatisfaction will be gained ; that is 
expectation.s shouUl always be ba.sed on a proper 
understanding of the nature and functions of an 
institution. Everybody understands that from the 
nature and functions of a judiciary it cannot he 
expected to catch thieves, nor the constabulary to 
pronounce a judgment. But it is curious that 
intelligent people denounce an educational system 
like a University when its graduates fail to get 
jobs, — for universities were never intendefl to be 
job-supplying bureaus or agencies. What is 
wrong here i.s that we liave not properly analysed 
and under.stood the nature and functions of 
university education, and therefore we expect 
results that can and ought never to follow from 
that education. Similarly our expectations from 
the secondary' and primary systems of e<lucation 
are all based on wrong estimates of their nature 
and functions : thus the secondary schooU ape 
the University and it? Colleges, and the primarj’ 
schools too long to grow, or rather distort them- 
selves into secondary schools (in matters of 
housing, teaching staff, methods and curricula), — 
all under the mistaken notion that the scope, 
objects and functions of every type of education 
must be indentical,— thus missing their true 
purpose and utility in the social scheme. 

For the past 14 years (ever since I began at 
Oxford my spare-time studies in European and 
American systems of education with a view to 


comparing them with the Indian), the conviction 
has been growing on me that we are all wrong 
in our view of the primary, secondary and univer- 
sity types of eilucation. In India the general 
impression is that if ideas in India are wrong or 
unprogressive, the right thing is to be found in 
Europe or America, or perhaps in Japan or 
Turkey or the Philippines. But in this matter I 
think we in the civilized worhJ require corrections 
by one another on many points; and hence I 
feel the necessity of indnpeiidr.ni educational 
thought amongst Indians. The granting of 
University degree.? for 'J'ailoring or Lnundry, in 
American States, or the proscribing of ‘non-Aryan’ 
literature, professors and music in ‘Aryan’ 
Germany need not have the binding force of 
previous learned decisions upon us here. 

I take it that we are all fairly well-acquai.*.ited 
with what work ts rfooA in this primary and secon- 
dary schools and the University Colleges of our 
country. I would ask my readers oq the one hand 
to keep all these actualities before their minds, 
and on the other the various schemes or .sugges- 
tions of eilucational reform that the outside public 
or individuals have from time to lime put forward 
as remedies of the evil in three systems, — or even 
whatever notions of reform they themselves may have 
formed in the course of their life’s experience 

They must have Iieard of proposals like these: 
(a) The University and its colleges should begin 
giving iostruclion in technical sciences and train 
for various vocations; (b) The Univeraily should 
have on it-s uianaging body representatives of 
various i)ublic associaiion?, and of agriculturists, 
traders, manufacturers, landlords, biisines5smen, etc. ; 
(rt) The secondary school.®, or the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board, should control the courses and 
Examinations for JIatriculation into Universities ; 
(d) Primary e»lucation should receive more atten- 
tion and larger money grants than University 
education, and should be more or less of the same 
nature and status a? .secondary etlucation, it being 
mainly a question of extending the benefit? of 
what education wo have got to the masses, i. r.., 
of democratizing education and providing literate 
voters. Proposals indeed are many and over- 
whelming in their variety and confusion of 
thought. As against these clamorous proposals, 
I propose to set up a criterion, whereby to judge- 
their soundness and utility,— to strike a line of 
educational thought which may help would-})© 
educational reformers in drawing up useful pro- 
grammes of work. 

I may mention here that it was in 1936, in 
connection with the B. & O. Co-operative 'FMe- 
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ration’s annual propaganda work at Cuttack, where 
in the course of addressing the workers I first 
publicly mentioned some of the following ideas, 
which certain co-operative societies actually took 
up for their work ; and then it was in 1928 at 
Muzaflarpur that before the Vernacular Teachers’ 
Conference I dwelt at length upon them,— in 
Hindi,— and obtained the support of almost all 
the teachers. After that, last year, at the annual 
Conference at Patna of Teachers and Inspectors of 
Secondary Schools in Bihar, I spoke on the same 
subject ; it produced such a distraction amongst a 
number of fossilized teachers by an unexpected 
mental shock that some amongst them blurted out 
that my ideas and thoughts were almost Bolshevik 
in their revolutionary character ; but the President 
who was an English official and an Inspector of 
Schools, supported my contendon, though according 
to him it was not possible to reduce my ideals of 
education to practice in a country so dependant 
upon the Government and so poor in resources 
and thought as India. Recently, in August last, 
I opened a debate at the Casual Club at Patna 
on the subject of educational reform, under the 
presidency of the local Chief Justice, — when the 
gathering split into two like the peacock’s note, 
as I raised some of the topics I am now going to 
discuss ; I hope it will be like that here too,— that 
is, of the two ‘do’s the fainter one will sountl on 
behalf of those who dissent from me ; that this 
is not a bold hope, is proved by the fact that as 
I was writing onl these paragraphs, I noticed in 
the paper that a wise leader and administrator 
like Sir Akbar Hydari had just said almost similar 
things about educational reform at Hyderabad, 
though briefly and without explanation of lus 
reasons. 

I now proceed with my tests, “Siksa-Sufra’' 
(the main principles of educational organization, 
as 1 conceive them) ; — 

[A.] What is Primary Education ?— It is not 
the first steps in education, not the rudimentary 
stages of instruction, not the teaching ancl learning 
of the three R’s ; it is not the first rungs of the 
ladder by which children might rise to a superior 
stage of education, and qudify as high-schoolers 
looking up to the unsversity portals. Nor is it 
education of primary importance, the chief and the 
best education of a community, to which the major 
ortion of the attention and resources of it should 
e given, to the comparative neglect of other 
kinds of education. The significance of “primary” 
here is different : this designation is only 
justified if we define primanf education as 
that sifstem of instruction or jyreparation for life 
which satisfies the primanj needs of human 
society, — four in number, namely, feeding, clothing, 
housing, and social life. 

What then is implie-J by a Primary Course of 
studies ?— 

(a) The teaching of aU about Food : its 
growing ; its supply ; distribution, consumption ; 
iti>. storage ; its preparation, preservation and 


manufactures ; the body that is fed ; food values, 
dietetics of health and sickness ; drugs and 
herbs ; drinking water and drinks, their supply, 
preparations and manufactures. 

(b) The teaching of all ahoiit Clotliinff : the raw 
materials for it, their production ; the different 
stages of their manufacture, the implements, 
machinery and oi^anization of the manufactures; 
relations of clothing activities with pastoral and 
agricultural industries and with forestry ; export 
and import of clothing materials and the trade 
in them ; tailoring or the sartoriau art; head-gear, 
foot-wear and hand-wear industries ; protections 
against heat ami cold and inclement weather ; 
dyeing and printing industries : needlework, 
embroidery, brocade, and similar embellishing 
crafts; social etiquettes regarding clothing; 
seasonal, local and changing fashions. 

(c) The teaching of all about Housing : about 
sites and foundations ; planning of villages and 
towns of different types ; building materials and 
house plans ; production and manufacture of 
materials (vegetable, mineral or metallic); the 
chemistry of soils and minerals ; main principles 
of mechanical and civil engineering; elements 
of geometry, mensuration, survey, and drawing ; 
sanitation, drainage and conservancy,- -of houses, 
villages and towns ; ventilation and light, and 
artifical lighting,— domestic and public; domestic 
science ; home comforts, amenities and etiquettes 
of the home; house furnishing and house 
aesthetics. 

(d The teaching of all about Socirtl Life- of 
the village community or township of the 
educants the topography and geography of the 
local area; the literature produced in the local 
area, the local art, folk-songs and folk-dances ; 
various other pleasurable or recreative pursuits 
suitable to the local areas, for utilizing leisure ; 
the local traditions and history; family histories; 
civics; institutions of the State and of local self- 
government; the law of the community and of 
the land; the local manners and customs ; religious 
sects, their mutual relations and comparative 
study, from the piont of view of the fundamental 
unity of human mind and better understanding; 
shrines and places of worship ; the family life 
and duties, and social etiquette ; social morals 
and social vices ; lines of social welfare work, 
and institutions serving that purpose; rural uplift 
and rural reconstruction ; the means thereof ; 
slums of towns and their reclamation. 

fB.] What again is meant by Secondary 
Education? — That name is a misnomer; this 
system of education is second to none, being 
unique -in character and peculiar in its purpose: 
it is neither the supplement of primary education, 
nor the hand-maiden of university education. 
This kind of education is fitly termed ‘Secondary’ 
with reference to the secondary needs of society, 
rhat depend for their number and nature on the 
stage of advance reached by a given society. In 
an average civilized society of the present day, 




its sMondary needs must be: tliose of can-vin? 
On civic and political life, and business of all 
kinds, trade and commerce : those of developina- 
the economic productivity and i-esourees of the 
country, by iudustries, manufactures and com- 
munications : that is to say, all education ami 
training for the the vocations of an advanced 
society, its technical and professional pursuits, 
its services, public or private,— is seeoudnry 
education. 

Therefore, secondary schools should not have 
anything to do \7itb purely literary and theoretical 
scientific courses of study, and sliould not cater 
for the University. Secondary schools, or even 
primary schools, may occasionally have ‘e.vtensioii 
classes’ to coach for University ilatriculation 
tho.se of their hopefuls or doubtfuls who show n 
promise for soraetlilng else or prove a failure; but 
those children who would by preference or 
selection go up to the University, should lie 
educated ?roin the beginning, in ‘University 
Schools’, — a type that exists In scattered, imperfect 
examples, but not yet ‘offioially’ recognized as a 
type. 

Something has to be said here to make clearer 
the meaning of this dictum about the three 
different ways of teaching the same ‘subjects' in 
the three types of schools at all the stages, even 
the most elementary. There is such a thing as 
the Primary ivay, the Secondary way or the 
University way of teaching a child. Let us take 
reading, writing and arithmetic, the three R’s of 
so-called Primary schools and stages, and apply 
to it the three ways; According to our view of 
Primary education, ‘reading’ in Primary schools 
should consist in association of symbols with 
sounds and ability to interpret script with ease 
for all ordinary purposes of reading; ‘i*eading’ 
in the Secondary schools of our definition adds 
and emphasizes elocution, practice of public 
address or oratory ; ‘reading in University 
schools would involve initiation into the phonetics 
of reading, and the fine art or aesthetics of reading 
as shown in reading and recital of the epic, the 
drama or the lyric. The clue to the distinction 
in method and selection of matter within the 
same subject at the same stage, lies in the three 
guiding principles of the three system.s of 
education: fundamental utility, specialization for 
specific purposes, and the art and the science of a 
given branch of knowledge. The point may be 
further illustrated. So far as Arithmetic is concerned, 
Primary teaching would emphasize counting, 
fcotg,lling, calculating prices and rates, keeping of 
shop or farm or household accounts; Secondary 
teaching would revel in varieties and tricks of 
processes, specially training _ for works and 
estimates, or for commercial and banking 
accounts; while University teaching would be 
occupied more with mathematical concepts and 
arguments, the meanings of symbols and processes. 
Again, in teaching writing in Primary 
schools, the main object would be association of 


soimdr to symbols, .shapes of symbols, and 
ability to express in script words, sentences and 
thought : in the Secondary schools specialized 
training would, in addition, be given in rapid 
dictation, note-taking, reporting, shorthaiul, useful 
and different styles of hand-writing and calligraphy 
while in University schools special attention 
would be given to the origins and significance 
of alphabets and scripts, modern and earlier 
forms, ami comparison of different systems of 
writing known to the pupils. Similarly, the main 
.subject of study usually regarded as falling within 
tliL* scopi- of high schools and universities can 
and should be taught in different ways in different 
systems of education : thus the primary school 
would take up for its Geography course local 
googriiphv and geographical facts and figures 
connecteil with feeding, clothing and housing; 
the secondary school would specialize in general 
geography of the national country and details 
of economic and commercial geography of the 
world ; while the university schools would treat 
geography as leading into and co-ordinating all 
the sciences and all the arts. So also, in a 
primary school, the History cour.se would mean 
local history with outlines of national history, 
family histories, civics, local administration, etc. ; 
the secondary school would take up several 
histories of associated countries, national history 
in great detail, national economic history in 
particular, the political development, administrative 
machinery and constitution of the national 
country ; while in the University school the 
pupils must be led on to a comp:irative study of 
world historie-s from the stand-point of human 
achievement, to methods of historical laboratory 
work or reseai'ch, to political theories ami to 
.sociology'. 

So it follows that children’s .schools are to 
be of three main types— Primary, Second:iry 
and University, — though passing from one school 
to another may be permissible and even necessary 
in one case.s,— through attached extension classes 
in each type of .schools. Thus an unsuitable 
pupil in a Uiiiversity school shoulrl find it possible 
through such an exit pipe to pass on into a 
primary school educating in primary needs of 
society and training for earning a living in that 
way. 

It is of course to be understood that each 
type of education is to give complete education 
for the entire school-going age, that is up to 
majority, to IS or ‘il, for a period of 12 to 10 
years and preferably continue the education 
even into adult age, to prevent waste, improve 
efRctency’ and provide for special cases. 

If complete courses of each type of education 
can be provided there will be no more of whole- 
sale migrations or thoughtless transpositions 
from one set of schools to another. It is because 
we give mere rudiments of liter.icy of no direct 
utility to those for whom it U intended, that 
there U a total absence of enthusiasm for 
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primary education everywhere except in the 
otRcial specialists in primai'y education ; it is 
therefore that there is a constant tendency to 
try middle or secondary schools after that un- 
satisfying and useless course of three years. 
The process is repeated in secondary schools 
with reference to the university (as a last 
experiment), — which of course cannot be the 
Fewev of all children, the universal nurse 
Jagaddhatri. So there comes a general disillusion- 
ment and unbelief in education itself. 

Coming back to the subject of the true 
secondary type of education : what then shouhl 
be a Secondary Course of Studies ? — 

Such a course should he calculate<l to imparl 
a very n'ido rarielii of instruction and training 
ill a number of different I'oml/incUiom, so as to 
turn out, amongst other possible types, the 
following; — (i) public servants, in the services, 
Departments and Secretariats of the State, 
(«) business hands and agents, in the different 
trading, commercial banking, agricultural or in- 
dustrial organizations, in tlie country or outside 
it, (<w) economic developers, manufacturers, arul 
workers in technical industries or institutes of 
applied science. Tims, deputy magistrates, income- 
tax officers, police officers, travelling agents, liank 
clerks, stores managers, railway officer^ all kinds 
of clerks, secretaries, journalists,! puhlisliera etc., 
should lie educated in Secondary sAools, — an(l 
not in tlie Universities. 

If all the great worthies of public services 
are to be made in the sec3n<lRry schools, what 
then is the University for ? — for the greatest 
social and human purpose indeed. Its importance 
does not become less even if the majority of 
men find satisfaction of their lives’ needs in the 
scheme of primary education tietailed before,— 
even if all the estimable nfore-liste<l would-hc 
officials and business employees never have 
occasion to grace its portals, finding it easier 
to qualify for and obtain their jobs from their 
high schools. 

How then can these Universities be defined ? — 
not as institutions where oil and sundry of the 
universe must have their representatives in their 
executive and academic bodies,— nor ns institution 
where all who do not know what to do should 
find open welcome, as universal orphanages. 
The University is a social device for the handing 
down and the cultivation of the universd 
knowleclge of all humanity, and for making 
further contributions to that common world- 
stock, — for the maintenance and replenishing of 
that reservoir, from which all other streams of 
educational activity would flow, and on which 
they depend so that they may not diy up. The 
results of University thought and culture 
indirectly but surely shape the other two systems 
of education. But within the monastery of the 
University, within the ‘college’ of the mission- 
aries of culture, considerations of the immediate 
needs of feeding, clothing and housing do not 


enter in its .scheme of teiiching, nor do considera- 
tions of occupations, employment, earning of 
livelihoods, or even developing materlid resources 
of a given territory, enter in it directly. The 
University stands on the universal platform of 
maintenance and advancement of human know- 
ledge, on quest and appreciation of Truth, 
Beauty and (loodness in Man and Nature.— 
Nothing inimediaudy impressive to ibe man in 
street or in tlie fieliis,— nevertheless vital for their 
very existence and continuance. 

University courses of study shoultl therefore 
be purely literaiy, humanistic and sc.iontifio, — and 
should not aim at giving what is professedly or 
in effect merely a vocational training or instruction 
in applied science or technology, with a view to 
equip for employment in various profe.ssions and 
industries. Technical institutes turning out soap 
and match manufacturers, or ‘ilepartments’ of 
fTournalisin, Commerce or Sartorial Art, do really 
the work of Secondary schools, — useful no lUnvbt, 
but entirely out of place in a Univer.sity, where 
their own utility is bound to suffer. The proper 
way of approach to .subjects of study in Uni- 
versities is not the aciiulsition of useful information 
but the training of the mind in tlie way of thought, 
the processes of reasoning and building up of 
knowledge peculiar to each branch of human 
learning like literature, history or the sciences. 
That is to say, the .ability to handle the materials 
of human knowledge has to be developed, and 
not merely third-rate ability to remember the 
results of others’ work,— so that the student 
may test past knowledge and create new know- 
ledge in other words, the aim of all University 
teaching at all stages, rudimentary or fitial, is to 
develop the research mentality. Emphasis on 
examinations for degrees is the surest way of 
making a University untrue to itself, and it 
ceases to be of any use to the community when 
it begins to think of giving bread and employ- 
ment — for that is none of its bu.siness. Shorn of 
all the extraneous and unbecoming activities, — 
wherein thej' can never do anything,— the 
Universities will discover their true selves, and will 
then be able to prove their worth ami use. 

What answer then can be given, from the 
point of view of this exposition, to the kind of 
reforms proposals I mentioned at the beginning ?— 
rii. (a) That the University and its colleges 
should begin giving instruction in technical 
science and train for various vocations and 
industries, (b) That the University should be 
governed by representatives of all the different 
interests and vocations in the country, (c) Th’at 
schools and Secondary School Boards should 
control the courses and examinations for matricula- 
tion into Universities, (d) That for the teaching 
of the 3 R’s for three years in the country as a 
whole, compulsion should be introduced, and 
more money should be granted for this purpose 
than for other system of education.— The answers, 
I am afraid, would be simply devastating. 





It will probably be asked, what could be the 
Gconomie basis of these three systems of education 
as expounded here? — for they evidently call for 
more funds and resources than the present system 
of government departmental allotments, or grants- 
in-aid, or subscriptions can provide. My reply 
would be as clear-cut ay my definition of the 
tliree systems of education : — Co-operative financing 
by village communities in rurfil areas and by 
town wards In urban areas should be the economic 
basis of primary education, the nrimaiy need 
of the average masses of people, rural or 
urban. Secondary education should be run 
by trade guilds, or vocational or professional 
associations, or by businessmen juid financiers, 
investing and managing jointly or singly, preferably 
jointly, with State audit supervision and patronage: 
even "the State itself might run some training 
institutes for some of its departmental sen-ices. 
And University education should have as its 
economic basis gifts and endowment- of monies 
and properties by private benefactors, and un- 
conditionul grants-iu-aid from the_ State (from 
the point of view of national service only and 
not from that of running' a State department or 
calling tlie tune by paying the piper),— all the 
Itenefaclions being of such nature as to leave th<- 
courses and ideals of the xiniversity frre from 
external inexpert control : that is, the universiiy 
sliouM stand only on what ancient Indians caUevl 
‘'Ihunua danu’ and ‘sraddha-clana’: the basis of tlieir 
universities, ‘charanas’ and ‘viharos.’ 

If will be noticed that if primary schools are run 
by the local community on co-operative lines, 
they need not lean on the State, and the 
community can have just the kind of 
education it wants, needs or deserves, and 
will not l)e burdened with an useless misfit, as is 
the case nowadays: thus it ran have the suitable 
and necessary agricultural or industrial bias in 
its primary courses according to the local n^l. 
If again, businessmen or companies, or guilds 


train up men to supply the secondary needs of 
human society, they will be pretty careful about 
what those secondary needs may be in a given 
time and place, and about the best means of 
giving practical tmining In tho.se lines,— for with 
them, educating and supplying secretarie.s, audi- 
tors, shorthand typists or commercial agents, 
executive and revenue officers, craftsmen and 
artisans, would be a bu.siness proposicion, and 
they would therefore not be tempted to indulge 
overmuch in bookish and purely literary pursuits 
It is of course well understood throughout the 
modern educated world, as it was well understooil 
in ancient India that higher education and 
-cholarsbij) can flourish only in an atmosphere of 
economic independence: and if universities have 
to count upon its numbers of examination candi- 
date.s and various fees, or the device of supple- 
mentary examination?, or upon the doles of a 
government department, they can never achieve 
anything like what their <lesignation leads men to 
<‘xpfrl. Hence occasional or recurring money- 
grant?, or a sy.^tem of extracting mojjey from 
Students, whose social right is to he eilucaterl, and 
injuriou.s devices in Universiiy Constitutions, 
which really limit ilielr material resources, and 
detract from their moral quality. Perpetual 
charge-fref;, land-grants by the istate, and endow- 
ments of imildings and equipment,® by private* 
imlividual or 3.x;retie.s, and voluntary gifts from 
students educated and maintained free of charge, - 
are the host, the most lionourable, and the 
most en'luring and ever-expanding sources of 
University finance. May vtc have the requisite 
understanding and apprci-iation of the wisdom 
of ancient India (first to build up a University 
system in the world) and of medieval Europe 
(whose institutions still lead in modern Eurotw 
and modern world) to buihl up in India 
once more that ennobling systen^ of University 
finance. 




EXHIBITIOiNS OF INDIAN ART IN I.ONDON AND NEW DELHI 

Bv BAMAXANDA (liATTKiMEK 


R eaders ot* Mof/ey^ RfriefO know 

that in De<*eaiber last yenv an exhibi- 
tion of IiuUau art “the big*ge.st of iN 
kind in London, was held in the New 
Burlington Galleries under the auspice? of the 
India Society of that city. The genesis of 
that cultiirai Society has bt-on narrated in Sir 
William Rothonstein's Maf '//?'/ Mmforifs in 
the following passage : 


and ;:^ha:uu»iL "ho bad '^oalo ttuporb ex an i pice 
biHinuui to earn for these. At yothcby> they 
feti*hed iiisi^ninoani prLce?^ ; indeed, so little \ycre 
they .Tpjirv-riaU^th that I liml Campbell I>ocIg«on 
wruing to a.sk whether I ••an'd to take somi' 
Indian drawing?-, 'iflerC'd to the Print Koom for 
shillings whirh they did not wish to 

aer|uire. TLe.^e drawing? are among the finest 
in my coiled ion. I could never understand the 
iaeic of interest in Indian art. I had heard 
vaguely of a man called llavell. who in India is 
|>n‘Helung iu Riguificaricc^ : bat lien* iu London 
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, .. ^ GalleiT. New Delhi. 

>i^ndininfromJI<e kft ) ; B. Gaiijjuli. Ranacia L'kil. S. Choudhurv, Barada Ukil. 
G. L. Mngh, J Chakravarty, Gyanada Ukil. 8. Bhattacharjee. 

.. . C-hoadhuri and Bhavani Ukil. 

Mtring (from Un left): K. Sen, Tl. Chatterjee. S. Ukil and J. Som. 


“Steer had a keen eye for Chelsea figures, also 
a taste, which I shared, for Chinese porceWn and 
bronzes. But niy special predilection was for 
Indian drawings. N'o one else, e^:cept Ricketts 


Mrs. Herringhaiii alone supported me in my 
estimate of Indian painting and sculpture. She, 
indeed, who knew much more of the subject than 
1. spoke of going to India to make fresh copies 






EA'niRITIONS OF INDIAN ART IN LONJhAN ANf? NEW DELHI 




rhi‘ Ikil Kri)th«?rs' Art .'iph>»oI 


ot the printinjjj- in the Ajanta caxetf, !>ul_i«\ui’£ 
she conld improve on those in the South Keiisinjrton 
Museum. Binyon eneouraied her: he at least 
had ail open mind, though he did not think 
Indian art compared with that of China and Japan. 
But r am forgetting Oo.)maraswamy. whom I met 
while staying with Ashbee at Cain{*deii. He had 
written a book on the art of Ceylon, and was now 
beginninL^ to take an active iiucr.-.'it in Indian art. 
He showed me draivlngs by Abanindranath Tagore 
and other artists of the Calcutta schi>ol, which he 
reatlv admired. He then knew little of earlier 
.ndian painting. I had noticed the ditTerenco 

between paintings which were name*.! Tndo-Persian 
and others I cailetl folk-jjaintings. Oxtiiiaraswamy 
was to go more deeply into the matter, and to 
(listinguish Rajput from iloghul art. But. os yet 
oulv Indian craftsmanship was admired by the 
experts." Vol. II. Pp. 2?^'-23I. 

What ha^ been quoted above relate? to 

the year Iblb and shows how Indian art was 

then looked upon in London. hat follow? 

tells us how the India Society was founded. 

Later when Haveil reiurns'i to Eaglai.J. he. 
(’oomarnswaniy and I went t<. hci.r a h-ctnre Oy 


Sir t.Tcorge B'.riltvoxi. who whiL- praisiii:: her 
•Tafts, denied tine art to India ; the noble tigun- 
of Biiddba h-.' likcm.-d to a btiled -net pudding! 
This to disgusted :ne that, there and then, I 


proposed wc should found an India «Socieiy. A 
meeting "as h'?!d at Haveli - house, and with the 
supiiori •if l>r. and Mr.-. Herringham, Thoma- 
Arnold. W. R. Lechabv, Huger Fry. Dr Thomas. 
T. \V. and others, 'h.- !,cw -ooiety was 

formed. 

It Wiis tills -ociety v.ditcii rirst published 
fagore’s (ili'ihjiili. It publLiies a periodical 
r.levoted c<> all that relat-.-s to the art. culture 
ltd civilization of India and the countries 
;itid i-lands which are indebted to India for 
their civilization, culture and art. It was 

• Iiiite in the htne-ss of things that such a 
society was responsible for the exhibition 

• if mnderu [ntlian art held iu Ixuidou in 
December last. 

.\s .said before, never before had so big 
ati exhibition of Indian art been held hi 
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Britain. Seme five hiinclrecl paintings and 
drawings had been sent tVoin India, The 
artists belonged to IJombav, Madras, Central 
Provinces, northern India, Baroda, lAicknow, 
Bengal, etc. Some ruling princes, tlio 
Maharajas of Indore an( Patiala, lent some 
valuable paintings from their collections. Some 
other persons also did so. All the pictures 
exhibited were the work of Indian artists. 


The Siamese Dancer 
By Mr. S. Choiidhuri 


The Marcjuess of Zetland, the President, 
said in the course of hi.s speech recj nesting the 
Duchess of York to open the exhibition : 

ladian art had certainly been affected by 
contact with the art of Europe- -more so in the 
West of India perhaps than hi the East— and there 
had been occasions on which it had been in 
danger of becoming little more than imitative ; but 
when such a • tendency had shown itself the 
movement had always languished, 


Becent art in India remained true to what, 
broadly speaking, might bo said to have been 
throughout the centuries the distinguishing 
characteristic of Hindu as compared with European 
art. namely this, that the artist had aim^ at 
giving expression to mental concepts rather than 
at reproducing the objects of the external world 
arouna him. The main impulse behind the art 
movement set on foot at the beginning of the 
pi'escnt century, particularly in Bengal, was the 
outcome of a growing reali^catiou that not politically 
only, but in the matter of culture also the peojiles 
of India had fallen under the domination of an 
alien ideal. 

It was the same spirit of I'cvolt against the 
Westernization of India which hud been playing 
so large a part in the Nationalist movement that 
inspired toe little circle of men, headed by two 
brothers of Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore,* who brought 
into being the new achool of painting in Bengal. 
The work shown in the exhibition was a thing 
of the spirit and w'as therefore of high significance. 
(.\ pplause^. 

!Sir William file welly n, President of the 

Royal .Academy, welcomed the exhibition as 

somctliing that would enable English artists to 

study Indian art. Tie also laid stress on 

.stiedting to tradition, saying : 

The tendency today was to universalize every- 
thing and art had not escaped. They hoped that 
in India they w'ould always find work entirely 
characteristic of that country and not what was 
characteristic of Western countries. Of course, it 
was iKkssiblc that good could come to Indian art 
by the ifitrodnction of Western principles— Indian 
students might come here to learn teennique— but 
they did not ^yant to see Western influence carri^ 
too far. 

It is suggested that in this connection 
Indian artists may with profit read 
Rabindranath Tagore’s article on "Art and 
Education” in the May number of The Vtsvor 
Bharati (^uarferly in the course of which he 
writes : 

1 strongly urge our artists vehemently to deny 
their obligation to produce something that can be 
la))ellcd as Indian art, according to some old 

world mannerism Science is impersonal : it has 

its one aspect which is merely universal and 
therefore abstract ; but art is personal and, 
therefore, through it the universal manifests itself 
in the guise of the individual ; physiology 
expr€S3e.s itself in i>hy6ioguomy, philology in 
literature. Science is a passanger in a railway 
train of generalization ; there reasoning minds 
from all directions come to make their journey 
together in a similar conveyance. Art is a solitary 
l^KSestrian, who walks alone among the multitude, 
continually assimilating various experiences, 
UDclassifiable and uncat>alogued. 


* Abanindranath Tagore and G^^auendranath 
Tagore, the brothers refer^ to, are not Brothers but 
uephews of the^ Poet. Rabindranath Tagore. Editor, 
21. R. 
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This exhibition attracted much atteutioii 
in Britain. It had on the whole a good pres?. 
The Times tried to point out the differences in 
style from province to province, saying : 

It would be extremely rash for anyl)odv but a 

E erson thorot^hly well acquainted with thie whole 
iBtory of Indian art to attempt a defiohion of 
local styles The broad division is that beUvec!) 
the work of the Bombay school and that from 
other parts of India. It is at Bombay that the 
applicatioD’ of Western methods of teaching has gone 
farthest. Speaking generally, it can lie said that 
the results seem to that such teaching can be 
digested without serious disturbance to the native 
tradition. A fair statement of the case would be 
to say that, having regard to contemporary 
conditions, the work from Bombay strikes one as 
being more businesslike, hut that many of the 
things of the highest artistic interest arc to be 
founa elsewhere. 

'J he Maneheslc)' Guarriiaff had some valu- 
able comments to make. It observed : 

Indian art today is still conscious of its 
and its rather muddled present. As a general 
criticism it may be justly said that those artists 
who have worked on traditional lines —whether of 
Buddhist or Hindu or Moslem inspiration — are iu 
a fait way to laying the foundations of modern 
Indian art, which may well be no less than the 
great art of her past. Unfortunately in this reuaisu 
snnee, with few teachers and a subconcious feeling 
that Indian art was Indian rather than nniversar 
many Indian painters turned to Europe or the 
Far East. Although Indian art in the past has 
shown that it is capable of assimibiting foreign 
pictorial inodes, up to the present the influence 
of the West and of .lapau nas been deplorable. 
This exhibition shows that If Indian artists are 
content to work on the basis of the great Buddhisf . 
HiJidu, and the Mogul schools they may succeed 
in creating an art at least equal to the great ari 
of India’s past. 

Mr. Tatlock, editor of the Bfolinf/hif 

Magaxine^ wrote in the BaiUj Telegraph : 

What astonishes the English visitor is not any 
discernible diiTerences iu expression between one 
pait of India and another, but an essential unity 
of esthetic feeling. 

The most surprising impression is that the in- 
habitants of a country so vast as India have con- 
trived so splendidly to “pull together.” 

The popidatioQ of India is roi^bly G(|Ui valent to 
that of extra-Russian Europe. But if we were to 
envisage an exhibition of European art we should 
take it for granted that there would be many 
“clashes.” This exhibition gives the impression ver^* 
distinctly that, so far as art is concerned India is 
much more closely knit than Europe. It is true 
that Bombay, best seen in Gallery I, attracts the 
oceidentul eye most insistently ; but that may be 
due to Mr. W. E. Gladstone Soloman’s power of 
organization. 

Those who deny Indians fuudameDtal 
national unity should take note of the last 


seuteuce but one <jnot(»d abuv(.‘, ilr* T'atlock 
proc ceiled to observe : 

The best pii'Miros are uudoulKcdly the most Indian. 
On the one hand wo have a tendency to hark back 
to the remotD past : on the other hand \vc have a 
tendency to emulate Brili'^li acndejnieal art. The 
true form uf cxpri'^siiin -eom?> tn me to liu between 
these cxtrcmc-s. 


Mr, :^ava'la I'^baran I'kil 


‘‘Our Art Critic’' of iht' ytonilng 
after e mime rating “three nniin sDurces of 
inspiration^* which “Indian artists of today 
have/’ went on to observe : 

•Tn the end there reunited two main currents, 
one loosely ]< Ion titled with Bengal, the other 
ivhich has ils great centre in liombay,” Bengal art 
reprcsentiijjT more or less the continuity of Indian 
leebiiienl methods. Bombay ilemonstrating the value 
of the Western study of anatomy in helping to free 
form from formality, thereby Ktvhig Bombay artists 
a jzreater range in the expression of their own 
Indian ideals. 

BuDgal also is active in the renaissance of Indian 
art throughout the Peninsula. The thirty odd 
years’ revival in Calcutta based upon a continuity 
of India’s artistic traditions has been iuspir^ by 
the lead of the Tagore family, and spread by 
Bengalee urti^ts who removed to other parts of the 
country. Moreover, young ^students came irCm 
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distant places to the School of Oriental Art 
at Calcutta, and the Institute founded by the 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore at Shantiuiketau. 

Poetry, vigorous romance, and somewhat timid 
Western realism characterize Bengalee art. .. 

Mr. Frank Rutter, the distinguished art 
critic, wrote in The Sunday Times : 

The great lesson taught by the current eshibition 
at the Xew Burlington Galleries is that Indian 
artists are far more fruitfully inspired when foUou'- 
ing the noble traditions of their own country, than 
when they seek to imitate the superlicial realism 
of Western academic art. This e.vhil)ition. organized 
by the India riociety, is the largest and most 
comprehensive display of modern Indian painting 
that has yet been shown in London, and it is not 
possible to comment in detail on individual eshibits 
which come from all piu'ts of India. While much 
from elsewhere also commands our admiration, it 
is most instructive to compare the work of the two 
principal Schools, that of Calcutta and of Bomiwiy. 
For of these two the latter has been far more 
influenced by iCuropean nrt ; and its products have 
far less charm and distinction than those of the 
former which has remained loyal to the Hitidu 
and Moghul masters of the past. 



3Ir. Barada Charan Tkil 


The reoaissanec of Indian art dates from rather 
more than a generation ago. when, under the 
sympathetic guidance of Mr. E. B. Havell, the 
students of tlie Calcutta fSchool of Art were 
persuaded to base their practice on the style 
of India’s indigenous ma-sterpieces^ rather than 
on that of imports from the West. London 


became aware of the rise of a new Calcutta 
School when the wort of those Uvo fine 
artists .Vbanindrauatb Tagore and J. P. Gangomy 
was seen in the first Loudon Salon of the 
Allied Artists in 1903: audit is a pleasure to 
.see the tint so well represented in the present 
e.xhibition. There are many- of his name among 
the exhiliitors. and there is a very beautiful wash 
drawing, -‘Devatatma Himalaya” (384), by the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore ; but just as ne was 
one of the earliest Ie.iders of the revival, so 
Abanindvanath Tagore remains the outstanding 
modern master of Bengal. 

Whether on the smaller scale of miniature paint- 
ing- or on the larger scale of such a decoration 
as'' 8arada Ukil’s ‘'Shiva’s Grief” (115), the 
superiority of the traditional linear style is in- 
'’ontestable iu this e.’?hibitiou. The b^t of the 
Westernized paintings, H. Mazumdars ‘‘Cast 
Gut” (162), for example, rises little above the 
mediocre, and it is comforting to note that even 
in the ^mbay setition (here are a few artists like 
y. IC. Shukla (77) and .T. M. Ahivasi (35) who 
advantageously remain loyal to the fine traditions 
of the East. 

With regard to the reference to Kabiudni- 
nath Tagore in the foregoing extract, it may 
be stated that it is not sufiiciontly widely 
known that he had something to do with giving 
a start to the new school of painting in Bengal. 
The following passage occurs in the introduc- 
tion to the (iolden Booh of Tnyoir, published 
in December, 1931 : 

In the Bengali SunhniMau Palm i"Santiniketaii 
Magazine”) of .lyaistlia, 1333 R. E., published 
more than five veavs ago, Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore, the famous artist, describes (pp.lCKVlOl) 
how his uncle Rabindranath Tagore was instru- 
mental in leading him to evolve his own style of 
indigenous an. Summing iiii, Abaniudmnath 
writes ; 

?3i '<1 -flu'll w.yi sral ■’5^5 

‘■Bengal’s poet suggested [or laid down] the lines of 
art, &ugai’s artist (i. e., Abanindranath himself) 
continued to work alone along those lines for many 
a d-iy.” 

The opinions quoted above show that the 
o.xhibition in London was a success, as the 
saying goes. But such a big and successful 
exhibition could not have been held unless 
.=<ome previous spade work, in the shape of 
smaller exhibitions of Indian art, had been 
done. This was done by the artist Mr. Barada 
Charan Dkil, secretary, All-India Fine Art 
Society of Delhi. He held two exhibitions of 
modern Indian art in London and one in Paris. 
Towards the latter end of 1931 he went to 
England with some paintings by his elder 
brother Mr. Sarada Charan Ukil, the artist, 
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and exhibited these in India House. Thouf^h 
this exhibition was a small one, in which some 
of the works of onlj one ai'tist were shown, 
many connoisseurs and others were attracted 
to it Sir William Rothenstein, Principal of 
the Royal College of Arts, expres.sed the 
opinion : 

Tbe :jeD8itive and disciplined work of 
Mr. Sarada Ukil has someihing in common with 
the lyrical poetry of Rabindranath Tagore. Refined 
■ and pensire, it gives us, like Indian music, an 
insight into the delicate moods of the Indian 
spirit. 

After this exhibition Mr. Barada Charan 
CJkil went to Paris with the same works of his 
elder brother and exhibited them in the 
Charpentier Gallery. There, too, they were 
appreciated. 

Two years after thus Mr. Barada Charan 

Ukil held another exhibition of Indian art in 

London. This time he took with him a 

collection of some of the selected works of 

several Indian artists. In October, 1933, thus 

exhibition was opened in the Gaiter.' of the 

Fine Art Society by Sir Samuel Hoare, then 

Secretary of State for India, who said in tbe 

course of his inaugural speech : 

I welcome this exhibition a» a means of 
bringing ub more closely in contact in noii-politic^ 
fields, and I hope it 'will be a bridge, not only 
between British and Indian art, but between 
British and Indian public opinion. 

This second exhibition had the result of 

attracting the British cultured classes still 

more to Indian art. 

The exhibition held in December. 1934, 
can be truly called the third exhibition of 
Indian art in London. Though it was held by 
the India Society, Mr. Barada Charan Ukil 
had to exert himself for its svtceess. One of 
the vice-presidents of the Society observed in 
this connection : 

At Delhi there has also in recent vears grown 
up a strong local artistic movement in which the 
brothers Vkil, themselves off-shoots of the Bengal 

School, have taken an active part At >ew 

Delhi we were fortunate in securing the energetic 
services of Mr. Barada Ukil, one of three artistic 
brothers to whom the present art moyemeni m 
that part of India owes much of us vigour. 
■Through the support of Mr. J. N. G. Johnson. 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, and many influential 
art -lovers, both Indian and British, Mr. Lkil w^ 
able to bring to London a very noteworthy 
collection of works, not only from Northern 
Indian Artists, but also from the pnvate 
coUectious of tteir Highnesses the Maharajas ot 
Patiala and Indore. 



ilr. Ranada Cbaraii L'icil 


It is ueoessary to state here that, though 
individually Mr. Barada Charan Ukil has 
worked hard for popularizing Indian art 
abroad, he has done so, a.s it were, as one of 
the protagonists of the All-India Fine Art 
Society of Delhi. 

More than a decade ago Mr. Sarada 
Charan Ukil chose Delhi as the centre of his 
artistic activities. His two younger artist 
brothers Barada Charan and Ranada Charan 
joined him later. From them came the idea 
of founding an art society in Northern India. 
The idea materialized when the late Mr. 
S. R. D.is, then Law Member, Government 
of India, went to Delhi. Mainly with his help 
and the assistance of some wealthy residents 
of Delhi the Art Society was founded in 1927 
and an annual due art exhibition began to be 
held. The exhibition held under its auspices 
in 1930 wa.s unsurpassed by any previous one 
in India. At this exhibition some LoOO works 
by some 200 artists were brought together from 
different parts of India. H. E. the Viceroy 
opened it 

It is necessary to state how it became 
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Society of 


Her Escolleiiey Lady Williiigdon admiriug au exhibit 


By order of the Viceroy the Delhi Fine Art 
Society were eiitnistcd -with the work of 
collecting paintirig.s from Indian artists. 
It was with this object in view that the 
Delhi exhibition of l!)30 was held on such 
a large scale. As an outcome of this 
exhibition Mr. Atul Bose and Mr. Lalkaka 
were sent to England to paint portraits of 


li. M. King G<'()i'g(‘ \' iitKl 
bring them to India. Hc.'iides 
tlii.s the Viccr<)y pmxdinsed 
some of the pictures exhibited 
at the exhibition for his palace 
at New' Dellii. 

1'his year’s annual exliibition 
of the All-India Fine Art 

Delhi wa.s iield in 
March last in Now Delhi. As 
at previous exhibitions, there 
was a large collection of 
works, the special feature being 
that many of the pictures 
>liown at the New Burlington 
Galleries of Ivondon were 
e.xlubited at the IJkil Galleries, 
('onnaught Place, Now Delhi. 
AM the pictures reproduced 
to illustrate this article, except 
Mr. Sudhangsu Ohowdhury’s 
“Siame.se Dancer,” w’ore exliibited both in 
London and New Delhi. 

From the point of view of education and 
culture the Art Society of Delhi may be 
considered a national institution. In addition 

to holding annual exhibitions, the Society 
publishes the beautiful art journal Ihipa-lehha, 
edited by Mr. Barada Charan Ukil. The 


po.ssibie to get together such 
a largo niimber of works of 
art from dih'ereut parts of 
India. 

Ill 1929 the Standing Finance 
Committee granted Rnpee.s 
one lakh for decorating tiie 
V^iceregal Palace at Delhi with 
paintings. In that coiiiieetion 
Mr. Barada Charan Ukil, one 
of the secretaries of the Delhi 
Fine Art Society, submitted 

to 

a scheme to the ^'i(?el'oy and 
the t’hief Comiuissiouer of 
Delhi, Sir -lohu Thomson. Tiic 
object of the scheme was to 
ensure that at least some Indian 
artists 'night be employed to 
execute the work of decoration 
and thus earn part of the 
grant. Sir John favoured 
tiie scheme and it was accepted- 


At the I-ondoa Eshibition Hall it'inc An isociety (jallery. Lmuloii). 
FroD! fhr- left: Sir .Tolui I’. Thompson, K.r,?..i.. Sir Saimicl 
Hoans Sir Bhtii>eiuiru Xaili Mitra, Mr. iiarada 

Util. Mr. F- Dawburn 
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COMMENTS & CRITICISM 


r Uii brotlmrs also conda(.-t 
a school of art. On behalf .-f 
the Society Mr. Barada Ciinran 
Ukil has been trying to esta- 
blish ;; National Art G-alierv. 
The scheme of thi' iiistit!Ui-';i 
has been .sent to the Vicorov 
and the promise of a doMatiun 
of Rupees two lakhs for its 
building ha.s been reoeiv'-d 
from a wealthv patron of art. 

U'lieii the editor of tiii.« 
monthlv wont to L>c*lhi last lie 
liud the pioiisiire to visit the 
l.'ki! Gallery. Mr. Sarada 
Oharaii Ukil kincllv showed 
him also T^ala Sri Ram’rj 
palatial drawing room whieli 
ho (Mr. ricil) ha* ckn'o rated. 
It is a proof chat art is being 
appreciated and tho artists 
encouraged by wealtliy men 
of culture. 


Th’dtr Exc'.'iSvnvii'ji rh*.* Vi vroy a:H! L:v!y \Vi!lin;rcJon at Tkils 
(UlLry. liU Excellericy a pi?nirc 

Uy ’Her 


[The writer of this art id ‘i arknowlcdircs with 
f hanks the help which he Las re<.eivecl from the 


arck'le ou the ‘‘Art Exhibition at New Delhi, 
by >rr. Jaraini Kama Sotn. pnbUshud in the lust 
^ibalch nuirtl>er of fVviM,'*/.) 


* ‘'The Report of the M. E. A. Committee’' 

in the April number ct .V.fm? 

in tin article headed by ‘‘A Few Thoneht;< on the 
Report of the Moalem Elii-ation Advisory Counrj’.Uee 
Mr. .Tatindi'a Mohan Datta made a Fueeptng remark- - 
‘The Muhammadans of Benaal aiv JufeVior to the 
Hindus in every respect, and in every aspect of life, 
excepting in ‘numbers. They .arc inferior to ^tno 
Mitidus in payment of taxts. in wealth, in c<hicatio!i, 
in culture, in pubilc spirit, in personality, etc." 

] shall give below a few q notations from the 
works of some relinhlc authoTitios and try to 
repudiate tho arguments of Mr. Datta. 

(I) — Mr. Henry ifarrington 

iX retired member of Bengal civil serviiy 
his pamphlet-— 77<r rehelhotf in 1wi*a 

fidttre snys : "in their dviermiucl ^-hurucicr. 

their education, and monta! capacity, the Jfnhani- 
madans are vastly sU|jtn*ior lo the lliodii^. who 
comparatively ^^ppaking are mere children in their 
hantls. The JluhammaJans. moreover, on account 
of their higher qualificaition for ;.usines» have 
more generally taken into public employ which 
arforJc'd them facilities for becoming aciju inn ted with 
the measures of the C4ovcmiuent and gave weight 
and imponance to their a>sertioiis.*‘ 

ill) ^VeaU/i and Fdtf^afhn : — '‘The bulk of the 
Muhammeclans are richer in wealth, suprior to the 
bulk of the Hindus as regards education, and im- 
measurably sujjerior to thorn so far its religious and 
moral training is rr^oncerned. Whatever ^^uprriority 


Th‘»mas. 
iiSM. in 
and onr 


or they possess, is 

very small sKlion of the 
couioi unity, lUi?- U as tbing:^ were years ago. 
Thimrs have changed consider aWy since then and not 
oxaoilv to ihc nuxsunnge of the Kind us. 

C. X. Mukhcrjec’s .1 Ra'C. Page 71. ^ 

(III) -Mr. N.C. Gnnguly vricoh in his arti<*le 

“F-umdarioii of t!tc Bnihmo :*a:uu]*' in the .ScpteirJier 
1 n umber of Tht* .Vo^Ar/^ /A (Page . — 
“H.iju MohuuV dp.>s wu? thorough i^v ^luhanunadau a.s 
it used to be in his days. Ir coiisistor] of a twisted 
turl^an. a long choga, nnd tronsurs auu he insisted 
that nil shouicl clonic in this dresr 5 to divine worship. 
His opinion was limt good and clean dress outrht 
to bo use*! irx t'lod’s durbar, i a mceing where 
God i- prcpcuf. \ nitaiber of Hrahnia was 

on9«' warnt-d ihrouu’li anotliuT. bi’cansi; of attending 
the sen'itv in ordinary Bcngnli clothes, dbiiti and 
chad Jar. ! t wus *ox c-s>cn* iaily 
the reformer trk-d lo intr<>duce 
turoaghoiu hi^ life as is seen 
porifiiit.^' 

Now it is fur the readers of Tin Mn/crn lierietc 
TO iiidire whnm we arc to believe. Mr. Diitta or 
Col. Mnkherjei*. 

17. 5. .Ti. Mih.^mmep Ahual CKOCuyuRY* 

Duhalia. Svlbef. 


Dlrvmic idea that 
He kept to it 
in his [Vipular 


£iht'jr&' Xofr : The extract* given aboi'c all relate 
to times past. Mr. Datta referred to the present sCr.te 
of thing* in hi> article. 



Quetta after the Earthquake 





The yiiJ'Urt Knilway StaMon tht* Ivirtlhjuuku 


The cirizej^s have taken shelter in tents after the Eirthquake. 

Phr^ioM (/y ^oiiritiy of Amri^Q Baxftr Patrikit 







Books in tlie principiil European and 
Indian lan^ages are reviewed in The Modern Review. But 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pai^hlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticetl. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
published,— Editor. The .VIodern Review. 


ENGLISH 

WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY. Third 
I/ear, 1933-34. LcQtjw of S'o/ioiift, Pao^r 

T!sh. Cloth 7sh. Ud. 

the Lrague of Nations^ 
\\ orld Lconomic Survey deals with economic develoo- 
ments between .July and July im It is a 
completely new work describing crenis since the close 
of the Monet^^ry and Economic Couferenoe and carrv- 
ing the story np to the end of July 19J4. 

The firs*- chapter gives an account of the principal 
events up to the end of March 1934. The 6nal 
enapier continues this narrative and oonciudea with 
an estimate of the economic situation at the end of 
July. Other chapters give more detailed anaiysea of 
the main aspect? of economic and financial develop- 
ments, deauu>t successively with production, prices. 

V^l^rnatioual tr.ide and commercial policy, 
public finance, ban king and monetary questions and 
the capital market. There is also a discussion of the 
effects of the depression more fundamental 

asjiects of economic organization— populat ion move- 
ments, changes in consumption, the control of produc- 
tion and the regulation of international trade. 

Statistical in formal ion, wherever possible in the form 
of diagrams and charts, is included in support of the 
statements made : but the aim of the Survey is to 
give in readable form an account of recent events 
which shall be intelligible to the lay man. 

The marked recovery of , production in recent 
mouths and the increased importance of national 
recovery plans are shown. The world output of food- 
stuffs reinaijicd much the same in 1933 as iii 19:32; 
but the production of industrial raw materials rose bv 
9 per cent and industrial production bv 121 per cent 
Ihe quantum of world trade also rose* but to a much 
smaller extent, while the value of world trade conti- 
nued fo fall. The Survey examines from many angles 
the bearing of these developments ujion the problem 
of Kcoa oiling national recoveries with intcmatioDal 
ecjuilibriurn. 


COMMUNISM AND A CHANGING CIVI- 
IjIZATIOX : JSti Unlph /'b,r. John l^ctne. The 
Bodleij Head. London. 3$. 6<C net. 

This is a volume of the Twentieth Century Library 
edited by V. K. Krishna Menou. In it the author 
has examined the coutradictlons of the capitalist 
system. Thereby he has arrived at an explanation of 
the necessity, in hU opinion, of a social revolution. 
He has given an analysis of its essential character. 
He deals with communism not a.s au abstract theory, 
but as a real moveuieiit which destroys the present 
situation. The seven chapters of his book deal with 
“Cnpitalism in decay and the teaching of Karl Marx‘\ 
•Hwo worlds at war”, “the party of the working class”, 
“national and colonial questions”, “world communism 
-the ultimate aim”, ’‘fioin capitalism to communism”, 
and “communist Britain.” 

THE PRESENT STATE OF GUJARATI 
LITERATURE : heiafj IcHare.,^ deliirt'ctl h/i Divnn 
Ihhadnr Kri.dinnlal M. Jlniveri, M. A.. LL. I L LP. 
Pnb}ifih<*jl /;// Utc Univemilt/ of B()n\haji, 

The lectures brought together in this informative, 
interesting and readable book were delivered by the 
author in February, 1934. As he is the author of 
Milestom^ in (Tiijnrati Literntinr and Furilnr Mlkf^ioncn 
in Gujarati Literature and, let us add. the reviewer 
of Gujarati books for The Modern Review for more 
than a <(uarter of a century, the Bombay University 
chose a most competent, authority to deliver the 
lectures. They are very methodical, lucid and free 
from prolixity. They are meant to acquaint those 
who are not in direct touch with Gujarati literature 
with its capacity for expansion and progress. With 
that object in view he has divided the matter into 
five parts. ¥h.\ (l) General Survey of Modem 
Gujarati LUerature, (2) The Literature' of Criticism 
and Review. (3) Research in Old Literature, 
(41 Research History of Gujarat, and (5) Miscellaneous. 
(a) Humour and Satire, (b) Influence of Persian on 
Gujarati Literature, {c) Influence of Urdu on Gujarati 
Literature, (d) Account of Kathiawad as found in 
Persian Histories, (e) Accounts of Cambay, Surat. 


BOOK KEVIK\\> 
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Ahmed abaci, etr., found in Histories. Persian Aini non- 
PersiaD. 

AN EARLY HIFfTOKV OF KAUSAMIil : 
Bif Pvofesaor yfu^ndro Nafh Ohosh. M. A. inth 
an Introdw-tion hit Di\ Radho Knwvd MoohrrH 
Puhlkhed oufhr ihf of Thf MhilhiHod 

Archaeologienl . i Jhhaiiod Lotv Journal 

Presf^. 

The author, who is beat known as a collaborator 
with the late Major B. D. Baau in his h}d>a / 'tnlf't 
the British Croicn, has iji this oarefi! (nece of work 
narrated the history of Kausambi from the sixth 
century B. C. to the eleventh century I). TTic 
materials have been drawn mainly ’ from primary 
sources— Sanskrit and Pali literature. ‘The reference's 
in the ancient tests have been used after careful sift- 
ing in the light of epigrapluc. archaeolorienl and 
numismatic evidences. Secondary' sources hare l^n 
consulted where it was necessar>\ either for acceptance 
or rejection of the viewfl stated therein. Rofcrencct* 
to Kausambi in modern literature are s<^anty. and 
statements in some places api)ear to be incorrect.'* 
The author hss visited Kau«,ambi and its adjtinct. 
the Pabhosa Kook, several times. His personal 
observations of the situation of the place 
the Yamuna and the Pabhosa Rock have greatly 
helped him to use some of the Pali and epigraphtc 
references regarding the subject. All this sbow< that 
Prof. Ghosh’s work is an original contrihuti*-ku of 
value. 

Dr. Rad ha Kumud Mookerii’s Introduction ndiU 
to the value of the work. In his opinion Professor 
Ghosh's book is* a most welcome addition to the 
much- needed literature of local history. “His subject 
is. as well chosen as its treatment is adciuaie.’’ The 
illustrations are interesting— some of them l^eing very 
irapoTtaat. For instance, regardine a statnc of the 
Buddha I)r. Mookerji writes in his Introduction: 

“There are some pieces of evidence which are 
brought to light for the first time in this work. By 
far the most * important of these from a statue of 
the Buddha discovered in March of which the 

pedestal bears an inscription dated in the second 
vear of Kanishka’s reign. The discoverv ia duo to 
the energetic founder of the Allahabad Municipal 
Museum. Mr. B. M. Vyas. The statue is on vietv 
at the Museum. Its inscription reads follows : 
Tn the 2nd year the reign of Kanishka. Bhikkhuni 
Buddhimitra "put up this Bodhisattva at this place 
sanctified by the Buddha s several visits.’ The statue, 
in its inscription, its form, and its material of red 
stone, strongly recalls the colossal Bodhisattva statue, 
nnearrhed by e.xcavations at Saruath. and uow 
preserved in the Saruath Museum, to which it 
presents a family likeness.” 

THE DE>r(JCRATIC PROCESS: ft/ Peni 
Prai^nd, M. .1.. Ph, D., A Be. P>on. {Lomh. 

Uumriimf Udford. drford I nivmifj 
l^onaou. tiomhatj. i.'nknita, MndraK Rh. 

In this Ixwk Dr. Beni Prasad has presented a 
searching analysis of the psychological acd historical 
factors iu the world situation today. He has 
reviewed the problems of Production. Populat'on. 
Race. Nation, Social Control and Go^ eminent in a 
strikingly original manner and has offered a synthetic 
view of the new order implicit in recent developments 
in the realm of applied science. He has sought to 
broaden the foundations of Political Sciciioe and to 


aiiif>:iiy il'a Whii*. uoin.u be huf showu 

how lioniiKracy is the logical onioome of the long 
processes of social evolution. His reasoned conclusion 
IS that “The welfare of nil the iohabkaniri of all 
countries in the world is ihc ctbieai and political 
counterparf of the scion lific derclopmcuis which have 
opened a decisively n*jw era in Lisiorv. Ail institu- 
tions, economic, pjlitieal and cultural, MUglit to rest 
on principlts wnststenr with e^iUaUty of maximum 
oppf'riunit\ for self-realization -llix-ny. growth ami 
happint.«K-— to every hntimn i)ciiig on Social 

eff)ri has to l>e diiwrecl to the or4ranizatuKi of ulent 
euerirv arnl niutcriai wcaitli so as univer.-alize 
enlighten men t and comfort with liie utmost rapidity 
aiul keep the door periKitualiy oix*u to further 
iiupruvemtii-r. Maiiki nU has to outurow the prejudices 
ami traditions which survive anehronlfims and 
which uphold poverty, iirnoraoce. love of |>ower yi/a 
pow<‘r and the subordination of the welfare of some 
10 that of others. Society has to build up the truly 
social trudiiioa of e^iual and maximum regard for the 
personality of evr*ry nvtii. woman and fhild. 

l< IT A rR[MK:/;</ U. h. /AW/. The 

Voitii'j Lih’i'ol'ir Oljiiu. ii'imbtii/ S.'i. pp. S2J. 
Prifi' lie. I. 

Th^s to Ik' a novel. Ji lias n hero oinl 

n beroioe ; the heroine- hsa an ui-eidout and falls 
into a swrvjii ; tho h-fVO rims to tlio n-seue and the 
God of love iibiKtnrs on the seenu. Then wo have 
a seriiM of iiieiiients— eruelty. Bwliiction, abdm-tioD, 
conlhiemeiit hi a hrothel, rwnc, pro-eculion by the 
poli' c-. im|>risonment a:id on. Through all these 
the current of love flow” on unriiifled. So, it is a 
novel like other noid?. with only this rliffe^ee 
that the writer is au Indian and he writes in Enj^Uah— 
A lancua^e which is not bis owo. We have every 
dvinp.'ithv for the tbero-.* of the hook, »«.. the strong' 
u'lidor-eurreiU of vice which exists in society and 
which is oecdsionaUy brouftht to lijtht in the aha^ 
of - sc-ciety scandals. But we are not sure if the 
author has sut-creded in liivinj: ihc subject the 
necessary literary form of a novel. 

THE t'RY OF THE BEREFT ; iA/ £. 
Petfr.-i, 0. 3/. T'. 3/- Piilluked 

hf! the Author, from B'"i ^Irr-t. Kiim}inknnam, 

fkAith Iwiia. Pp. <J’i. 

This is a j->ocin of two tbiMis.iiid and odd lines 
in which it is sought to tfive an e^>rcssion to the 
aconiesofthe depressed classes in Hmdn 
The author is a Christian and an M. D. (Horaeo). 
He fommanicateil with Mr. ihmdhi on. the subject 
of the ]>oero but receive<l no direct reply ; on the 
contrarv. tlirousrh the daily pa’iiers, Mr. Oandhi 
re-jiicst^ "all non-Hindus to keep out of the fight.’ 
This the author considers "a facetiously humorous 
and contumacionslv circumbendibiia reply” (p viij. 
He was piqued by it and we have the • Cr> of the 
Bereft” sprung upon us in a poetic garb. 

The author has procured two certificates one 
as to the ‘outstanding liieiury merit of his two 
thousand and odd lines of poerry from one Mr. 
Frank V. Venkatarangam of Trivellore, Madras ; 
and another from one V. S. Ganapatj riarma of 
Kumbakonnam, who signs himself as a }oamali8t 
and an orthodox Brahmin- This gentleman in- 
siders that the book is real t^iT (V- vU And 
the author himself quotes H. H. The Aga Khau to 
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prove that poetrv is “the voice of God speaking 
through the lips' of man” (p. viii). A greater 
authority on poetry than His Highness the Aga 
Khan it' is difficult to imagine ! 

Here are a few lines from this precious poem ; 
Addressing MacDonald, the author of the separate 
Electorate for the Depressed Classes, our author 
exclaims. 

“Oh Mac Donald, thou mother-bird, 

The cry of the fledglings thou hast heard. 

Let hawks and hawks in kinship live ; 

But thou the young ones their larvaj give.” (p. 1) 

The beauties of the Separate Electorate are thus 
sung : 

•'Oh 'Separate’ my 'Separate 

Darling, my own Electorate!" (p. 3U 

Here is another spcitimen : 

“Twixt Dharm and Karm I am a worm ; 

A genu, a worm, a worm, a germ (p. 46.1 

lu the Preface the author tells us that he soent 
forW years and more in studying the two problems 
of Untonchability and Caste. If this is the fruit of 
his forty vears’ study, be could easily have spent 
his time more profitably in other ways. But perhaps 
we should not criticize him. For, he curses his 
poa.rible 'crusty critics’ (p. viii), and expects immortal 
poetic fame, in spite of them, like Homer and 
bards of other lands. We say ‘Amen’ to his wishes. 

DOUBT THE LIBERATOR : Bv Serye 
Bi'xsy. Published by the Th&isophiial Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. Pp. 42. 

It is an Adyar pamphlet which discusses the 
value and importance of doubt as opposed to dogma 
in spiritual lire. 

ISLAM THE CIVILIZING RELIGION: 
By M. Fathulla Khan, Zamindari Pres.^. Hill 
Street, SecunderaJjod. Pp. .95. 

This is a brief essay in defence of Islam. That 
Islam has spread civilization to many lands is un- 
disputed and its past glories also are historical 
facts. We very much wisn that the finer teachings 
of ^is worM-religion found wider currency than 
they hitherto have done. 

U. C. Bhattacharjek. 

SIDDH AN TABINDU OF M ADHUSUDAN A : 
With conivmilary of PurushoUama critically edited 
ard translated into English iiilk iniroducti-on, 
comparative notes, etc., by Mr. Prahlnd Chandra- 
shekhar Divanji, M. A., L.L. M., Bombay Civil 
Service Judicial Btan'h, published by Baroda 
Oriental Institute. 1933. Price Rs. 11. 

From the Foreword we gather that the book has 
been edited after comparing the readings of four 
different MSS. one of which was copied as early as 
1679 A. D. which shows that this edition as authori- 
tative as could be. There are alphabetical list of 
quotations, list of abbreviations, explanatory and 
critical notes (2l2 pages), Introduction (162 pa^) 
and an English translation (68 pages) appended with 
the Text— all these have no doubt immensely 
enhanced the value of the book. The contents of 
the book will give the whole gist of the book in a 
nutshell. 

The Introduction is truly a masterly one, but 
ther^ appears, however, certain discrepancies and 


inaccuracies, a few instances of which me given 

below. , , , 

1. Kaladi. the birth-place of toankaracharya, has 
been said to be “on the top of the hill, named 
Vrishadri on the bank of the river Puma.” I can 
say from ray personal esjjerience that the place is 
not on the top of a hill at all. The present name 
of the river is Alwayis. 

2. The date of Saukarat'harya has been said to 
be 78S .1. D. and the author says that it “must be 
taken to be the date of Sankaracharya’s birth.” 
(Page 70 Intd.) 1 am afraid Mr. Divanji is not 
aware of the result of later researches of the late 
Pundits R. G. Bhiuularkar, B. G. Tilak, K. B. 
Palhak and others. The dale according to our 
findings is 686 D. I have given some 15 evidences 
in support of the above date, in my “Acbarya 
Sankara and Ramaiiuj’’ in Bengali. I venture to 
mention the name of my Bengali book, because he 
has mentioned my name (page 14 InUl.) in coiiuection 
with the accounts of the life of Sri Madhnsudan 
Saraswati in the Pi-eface of Advaita-sicUlhi edited liy 
me in Bengali. 

3. Then it is said that “the Advaila Doctrine 
was first expounded in the commoiitniy of the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana of Sankaracharya.” 
(Page 74 Intd.) Of course, Mr. Divanji admits in 
page 85 “that it was not altogether a new doctrine 
that Sankara had propounded.^’ but even then, he 
should not be called the first e^>oimdcr of Advaitu 
Doctrine in the commentary of Brahmasutras as he 
quotes Sunder Pandey (1.1-4 Sutra Bhashya) and his 

S receptor *8 preceptor Gaurapaducharya as “Sainpra- 
ayabid Acharya,” i. e., who knows the teachings 
of the preceptors in his line from Sukdova down- 
wards. 

4. Vitthaleshopadlmyayi has been said to be a 
Tika on Advaitasiddhi {iiidc Notes, pp. 10) ; but it 
is really the Tika on La^buchandnka, which Is 
again a Tika on Advaitasiddhi. The same error has 
crept into the History of Indian Philosophy of 
Dr. Das Gupta, and it is no doubt curious, that it 
has found place in the notes of the author also, who 
quotes Dr. Das Gupta in other places a-s authority 
on such poiuts. 

5. From a careful study of the work under 
review, one cannot resist the inferences, that the 
learned editor has looked into the whole thing, through 
the coloured spectacles of the West. The philosophy 
of Siddhantabindu of Madhusudan was built upon 
the Vedas as infallible, eternal and apouresnya 
(t. e. uncreated), but in siting the same Text, the 
author in his Introduction has demoliBhed this 
oai^inal principle of 'Text altogether. The Evolution 
Theory or the West has perhaps usurped the mind of the 
author in suchs manner thathehad not theopportunity 
to think of this glaring anomaly at all, even when 
he is tranBlatiug a book which regards the Vedas 
as the only infallible evidence available, and this 
had perhaps been the reason, that has led the 
Editor to attach undue importance to the opinions 
of the modern archieologists and westernized scholai-s 
generally. 

But in spite of all these the whole work has been 
admirably done and will certainly command respect 
even from the most adverse critics also. 

The history of Advaita Doctrine is not exhaustive, 
far from being complete. 

In this connection we heartily thauk the 
management of the G. 0. 8. for the valuable 
publications it has been making since its foundation, 
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are DOt taken up for 
pubJication, which is impossible for anv other societT 
to do. We notice that the Brahmasiddhi of Sure- 
SDwaracharya with the commentarv of Gnanottama 
was announced as taken up for publication, but we 
surprised to see that the announcement of it has 
been stopped altogether without anv production. 
We ^are not aware if the publication of Brahraatattwa 
bfltnikbsha with the same Brahmasiddhi or Samkhepa 
teanraka \vith the commentary of Xrishimhasrama 
and such other invaluable books, is under conterapla^ 
tion for publication or not. In these days of critical 
study why not an edition of Bramasutras with 
12 commentaries of different schools is taken up for 
publication ? These commentaries are all printed in 
different provinces.^ only a correct critical and 
comprehensive edition facilitating a comparative 
study IS nec^sary- Tattwachintamani of Gangesha 
with all available commentaries, is nowhere to be 
found and perhaps there is uobodv, except this 
Society of His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda 
which can undertake it. 

But it seems rather anomalous on the part of this 
Society to give encouragement to English translation 
of such books insrend of Hindi, if anv translation 
M at all necessary. The Pandits the Sadhus and the 
Hindu public, not knowing English, who still form 
the majority and who actually regard the studv of 
such books as the means of salvation and peace Eere 
and hereafter, will not avail themselves of this foreign 
rendering and the result of researches of the scholars 
winch IS generally dealt with in Prefaces or 
Introductions of such books. If the nation is to be 
educated and raised from this depressed condition it 
IS surely not for English to do it. This is a matter 
which deserves consideration of the authority. 

The printing of the San^rit portion is exceUem 
and that of the English portion is not like the other 
publications of the Society. The price seems to be 
rather high. 

The English rendering of the book is verj* faithful 
lucid and atti'active. It, along with the notes, dears 
up many obscure passages and abstruse argumeatatioa 
of the author in a charming manner. In a word the 
book is a success. 

RAJKyPRA>-ATH GUOSE 

HOW TO LOSE INDIA ? By C. 5. Bamja 
Iyer, A ssociaUd Business CerporaiioHy L^iore, 
Orov^n 8vo. pp, viii, 41L 

This is an irreverent book. The author of Father 
Iriciia must be read even if his facts and arguments 
are unpleasant. 5Ir. Ranga lyeris forte as a brilliant 
controversialist has been recognized from his three 
revious publications on contemporarv politics in 
nclia. In the present volume. Mr. Iver continues 
the narrative of incidents in the political history of 
England and India since the fall of the Second 
Labour Administration to as late as the esrlr weeks 
of this year which are fully aurchai^ed" with a 
heated discussion of the Joint Select Committee and 
its BepoTt. 

Mr. R^ga Iyer is a political diarist of consider- 
able distinction. Not one single utterance, even a 
casual speech, of a British politician, nor the slightest 
mental aberration of the merest tyro in Indian 
politics^ misses hie eversearehing eye for grist to his 
mum alls tic mill. One would nave expected from 
Mr. Iyer a synthesis and a sustained examination of 
the recent changes of Indo-British polity. Instead, 

10 


the author pursues the hop-skip-and-jump approach 
to The fundamental incidents of the past five years, 
the famous declaration of Lord Irwin a^ut Dominion 
Status, the convocation of the Round Table Con* 
ferences. the Karachi resoltuions of the Indian 
National Congress, the reign of repression consequent 
on the arrests of Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru and 
Mahatma Gandhi, the later London Conferences, 

Joint Select Committee and the Congress entrj’ into 
the Legislative Assembly. Sometimes he connects 
present incident^ with past events, such as a com- 

g arison of Lord Willingdon s treatment of M^atma 
-andhi when he was respectively Governor of 
Bomhav and Vicerov, his attitude* towards India’s 
politicm aspirations during the same periods, and a 
contrast of incidents at the time when South Africa 
and Ireland got their cherished plums from Great 
Britain with the present course of the Indian 
struggle for freedom. In some of these pages 
Mr. Ranga Iyer stumbles upon a rich store of in- 
formation. 

But Mr, Ranga Iyer is deliberately irreverent iu 
his appreciation of Pandit .Tawaharlal N^ru (pp. 125 ff.) 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (pp. lSl-82) of 
Mahatma Gandhi himself in Chapter XXVIT 
wherein he compares India’s leader with Herr Hitler 
of Germany. On the CoTuiuunal Award ho is most 
bitter in that educated India, particularly the 
Congress, has allowed a golden opportunity to slip 
by and is now merely content in during plaintive 
scorn upon a document to replace which there is 
no other indigenous product. “The Congress relied 
on slogans instead of (p. 244); *The Hindu 

minds were developing soul- force behind iron bars. 
The cage was their hermitage. They are now angry 
because events did not await 'their convenience, 
because time and tide declined to take orders from 
Punditjee and Congress” (p. 176); The defect of 
Punditjee’s programme ‘‘is that it lacks a plank and 
has a redherring for a policy” (p. 182) and his 
blunder lay “in leaving the harmony of the harp for 
the fakirism of the Congress” (p. 184) are some of 
the samples of wisdom and observation of this ex- 
Con^ess Madras Brahmin. 

“How to lose India” is a pica for some sort of 
responsive co-operation, “Roine was not built in 
a single dav” is the literal theme of these four 
hnndrw pages. Mr. Ranga Iyer, fresh from his 
disillusionment at the Imperial Capital, is now 
pleading for belief in the good sense and bona 
of the British race and the truth in the age-old 
British adage, “the ineritability of grad ess.” 
Mr. lyeris faith in the statesmanship of Lori 
Willin^on is unlimited. Even the drfective con- 
stitution of the J. P. C. ought, according to our 
author, to prove a boon to India. 

LxyKA SCNDAEAM 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE : Bhai 
Parmana)id. M.A. The Central Hindu Yuvak 
Sabka, Lahore, WB4. Be. 1-4, 217+x\\ 

Autobiographies are the fashion now, and many 
seem at the present day to be eager for telling their 
“experiences/’ but Bhai Parmanand’s life-story has 
something of a historical romance woven into it bv 
reason of his forceful personal contact with men and 
events in modem India and the Strang turns in his 
career. He is a much-travelled man, foil of emotional 
responses which hoivever are held in an iron grasp 
by his stremg will-power. To read the book is ^ get 
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a glimp 6(2 into the men who are running the Hindu 
Sangatnan Movement, and to get soine idea of the 
raUon <r etre of that movement. It is no dry 
chronicling of mere events but contains discursive 
comments which add to the spice of the dish served. 
Bhai Parmanand^s last letter to his wife is bound 
to touch the reader and is thus calculated to give 
the reader an idea of Bh«aiji’s life, being in itself a 
miDifttUTe autobiography. 

The book has b^n tnmslaterl fmni Hindi and 
‘reveals the secret of a noble personality^ as Prof- 
D. C. Sanna says in the foreword. The addition of 
more than half a dozen pietiu'es contributes to the 
vi\*idn^^s of the incidents narrated and the personality 
described. 

JAPJI SAHIB : Tran^lnued hy Late Prof, 
Pumn Sinyh, Lite Sikh Peliffiou!^ Tract Society, 
Tarn 7):iran (Punjab), January, 1935, S per 
copy, 10 per hundred 

An extremely readable version of a portion of the 
Sikh scriptures, as translated with occasional brief 
notes by Prof. IHiraa Singh, The tract owes not a 
little of its success to his musical soul, and is 
practically a reprint from his ‘^Sisters of the Spinning 
Wheel.” *Tho neat print as well as the cheap price 
should make the publication popular, and thus 
hrip to make easily accessible this chapter at least 
of the Sikh scriptures. 

.MOTHER AMERICA : Dy Sudhindra Bose, 
P/t.D, Pidlished hy M, S. Bhait, Barodn. 1934, 
lis, 5 onhj. 

Dr. Bose's book is not a rejoinder to Mother hvHa 
by an American but an honest and successful attempt 
at evaluating America, her faults and virtues all. It 
has some national motive, all the same, because the 
author is interested in those problems of America 
which have their parallels in India, and a study in 
comparison will help in forming ideas of reconstruc- 
tion. Dr. Bose, however, U no narrow-minded 
student of contemporary American life, but the 
multiform activities of that great country attract him 
and he draws from them lessons and visions rendered 
life-like by the graphic quality of his vigorous stylo. 
Ho is well read and well informed, and he carefully 
examines bis conclusions, so that the restrained way 
of his statements seems to carry conviction to the 
reader at once. 

Dr. Bose has lived and moved among Americans 
of various classes and from different parts of the 
countrj’. His ideas therefore are clear and free from 
imy prejudice for or ^ains^ any particular community. 
His choice of topics is judicious, and his treatment 

exhilarating. There are some printing mistakes, 
fi|)€cially on pp. 108-112 and pp. 270-277, but they 
may wrii be rectified on the second edition. The 
chapters on education are specially profitable reading, 
and the book d^wrves a wide circulation among 
thoughtful readei*s. 

Priyaranjan Sex 


formidable ]»wcr an<l almost an instirulion in 
public life. He made it mainly whui it is lo day hy 
his able pen wielded through a qimrtcr of n 
Moti Lai was comparatively a nvliiso : ln*(u-i* itot 
much familiar to the present gnnoration : [w tbi 
present generation would do well m reailifiii h\< 
Sleinohs and in remc*ml)Oring him. In ilu* 
under review, Jlr. Paramananda Duff a irriunlson 
the distaff side who was closely with him. 

has not only faithfully portrayed Mon LaPs .'iin'i.vr - 
great as a journalist ; groat as a cool thinker ami a 
public man. and greater still as a siiuaw of hiv 

country, but he lias also given an iiUoroistin-’ vvronl 
of the political movements in Bemtai oxhanlitjg ov<'v 
half a century !>rouglit to a close by his donth in 
19^. The book as such should havi* )i n^iidy sale. 
But we regret to notice that its language is \veak in 
con true tiori in many places : and that then* ar.* 
several mistakes of facts which clnnd the i\‘al 
mining {eff, at p. 112, no Act I of 101, being 
pass^ to deal with the const it utioa of tl)u < 'alcntin 
Corporation : again at p. bVJ ‘that from Sir tlcorirc 
Campbell to Sir Richard Temple al! the rulers nl 
Bengal, with the exception of Sir llichanl Temple, 
and Sir Stuart Bayley. were hostile to the Ah/rlfa 
^xnr Pairika—thQ real facts being that Sir Iticliard 
succeeded Sir George immediately atul Sir Stnan 
became Lieutenant-Governor 1 0 yen is aftm* Sii 
Richard), We hoj)e such blcniisbi>i will be Ci>rrcct.ecl 
in the next odition. It is a notable iiddiiion te 
Indian biographical literature. 

A. M. I>ATIA 

CHARIjES LAMB: Ui-S Ia/c. hWordrd hy ///.> 
Phf7temporaHrS'^<‘^0in piled hy Pdinfu/d r»lntt>h'n 
(The Hofjarih Pre^s^VKit, 7s, — 6V/. ttrt] yp. 'J5h, 

This is the first volume of a now soius of Inogriiphie^ 
in which it is intended to present iho life of )>urM>iK 
entirely through the eyes of their conteniixwariis. 

In R. V. Lucas’s IJfc tj I.amh all imporuiut. 
descriptions of Lsrab by those who know or snw him 
and all valuable oontcmi)Orary notices of him have 
been incorporated. The present vohmio jiltompis a 
ucw arrangement of old materials and n (‘tnupilnf ion 
of aome new materials and parts of well-known 
records which have been .sacrifioed in Luca'j’.s /w/'’ to 
the needs of hiopraphical compression. It is n full 
chronicle, arrangea in chronological order, of the 
personal Impressions about Lamb of his nnmerous 
friends and associates, most of whom were striking 
literary figures of the time. Their accounis of I jamb 
and of episodes in hia life arc of indcpondeiU litornry 
interest apart from their biogi*aphieal value ; 
and the biographical value of such perHonar 
impressions of chosen companions is really great in 
the case of Charles Lamb whose life wjls corn pose 'd 
of (juiet * irradiations’ rather than of inarkal ijuddnnts. 

we welcome the volume a.s a further rcvchi.tior> 
of that elusive personality whose ‘unconujatablenoss’ 
is at once the exquisite charm and hunting pU7.;'Jc 
of the writings of Charles Lamb. 

V. l\. (ii:nA 


^lEMOIRS OF MOTI LAL GHOSE : By 
Paramananda DiUi, Avmtxi Bixar Palrika Office, 
Calcutta, pp, vi-^SSS iviih an index. Price Its, 4-12, 

Moti Lai Qhose was one of the foremost Bengalees, 
who extorted and justified Gokhale’s remark that 
‘what Bengal thinks to-day India thinks to-morrow.’ 
Moti Lai was one of the founders and editors of the 
Amriia Ba^.ar Pairika, which has grown to be a 


TWO SERVANTS OF GOD : lly Mahadev 
De>sai, JVith a Fo^'Cfvard by Mahalania Gandhi 
Printed and PubluJied by Hbiduslan Times Press 
DeXIU, Price Twelve clolh-bonml One linpef. 

Pages Hi- 103 and S plates and a map. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai must be congratulated on Ihc 
production of the present book in which he give^ ns'- 
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^ representation of the life and activities of Khan 
Abctul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Khan Saheb, the two 
leading figures of the so-called ‘'Eed-Shirt*' movement, 
which has come so much in the public eye during 
the last few^ years. Instead of (loosing the fonn^ 
way of WTiting bio^aphies, Mr. D^ai has chosen 
the method oF giving personal sketches in order to 
convey his own impression of the two characters, with 
whom he has been fortunate iu coming into verj’ 
intimate contact. We believe he has chosen his 
method well, and has successfully given us an int^ral 
picture of the two brothers and of the movement at 
whose head they stand. 

The public have so far been taught to believe that 
the so-called ** Red- Shirt’ ^ movement was a terriblj' 
dangerous one ; dangerous both to the British 
'Government in India, as well as to the people of 
India in gen end, Mr. Desai con^letely refutes that 
charge, and shows us how the Khudai Khidmafgar 
(Servant of God) movement is essentially one of 
religious and social reform ; while its character is 
completely non-violent according to the best interpre- 
tations of Mahatma Gandhi himself. But if a social 
niovemenl which aims at welding the warring tribes 
of the Frontier into a nation, or a part of the ludian 
nation, bo considered as a source of danger, then 
of course, it is one. Khan Saheb has consistently 
tried to do nothin" more and nothing less than aim 
at that national unification ; and in this task bis 
purpose has not so much been to subvert the British 
Power, as to wean his fellow-triliesmeu from 
ignorance and hatred and from the limitation of 
violence. Frontier-men know enoueh of violence ; 
and so every attempt to train them into the non- 
violent methods of Gandhi should not only earn the 
sympathy of the people of India, but also of 
humanists all over the world. 

Mr. Desai ably shows bow Abdul Gaffar Khan 
has been consistently carrying on his peaceful 
activities of religions education and social reform in 
the face of all kinds of opposition ; both from his 
-co-veligioniats, as well as from the British Government, 
which seems to scent a motive behind everything whicU 
he does. From amidst all this O])positioii. the leading 
characters of the movement stand out in bold relief 
as towers of faith, absolutely untouched in spirit by 
the ceaseless shower of suffering which has been 
meted out to them. Surely such faith and such 
courage ought to serve as a source of inspiration to 
the people of India when they are fast losing faith 
iu them selves on all sides ; and the public must thank 
the author for the book, even if it be only for that 
misou. 

WOUNDED HUMANITY: By Barhidra 
Ivffnar OhofiC. Published by the aiithor at 54 A, 
A/fiherst Sircety Calcutta. Price Be. pp» • 

\ book coming from the pen of an ex-revolutionan^ 
leader deserves to be carefully read when it deals 
with political questions. Mr. Barindra Kumar Ghose 
has given us, in the present book, a criticism of 
Tenwism, C^ommunism and Gandhism, followed by 


his own views as to what should be done in the 
present state of our own country. 

He firstly concludes from a study of history 
that India did not l)ecorae a subject- nation 
through any fault of hers, but through the design of 
the ‘master- architect’ (p. 28). We need not be 
ashamed of servitude, for after all, humanity is one ; 
and what does it matter if one part of humanity rules 
another ? But if this thought does not satisfy us, 
then we can take comfort in the tact that Britain 
herself was repeatedly conquered by Celtic ^ and 
Teutonic races, the llomans and the Saxon pirates 
(p. 33). Mr. Ghose thinks that there was also a 
special reason why the British, and *not the French, 
Germans or Russians* were sent to India. They were 
designed ‘with rare power of slovy and organized 
progress to train and push India towards her 
^rmonized expression of liie— her Swaraj^ (p. 31). 

As a practical step towards this pushing-business, 
Mr. Ghose pleads for economy of effort on our part 
by the restriction of all destructive political activities. 
\Vc should devote all our energv instead, to the noble 
cause of co-operation with Britain. He asks the 
Congress to join hands with Britain in ‘five-year 
plans for imparting free and compulsory education, 
of wiping out agricultural indebtedness’ and various 
other good things (p. 90) ; and then he assures us 
that in Gods’ good time the British will go, for they 
are destined to remain here only ‘so long as India 
ne^s them’ (p. 35). 

^Vc are prepared to revise our position with 
r^rd to co-operation with Britain if we are satisfied 
on one point. In this game of nation^ reconstruction, 
we should like to be masters of the situation and not 
submit to the British Parliament’s ^ findings as to 
whal 18 good for India, Mr. Ghose is silent on this 
important point ; perhaps he has not yet received 
the master-architect's ruling in this connection. 
We are prepared to wait for his next fit of iutuition, 
if he also gWes us the undertaking to deliver his 
mess^es next time with less verbiage and fewer 
printing mistakes. 

Nirjial Kumab Bose 

GUJARATI 

BATRIS LAKKHAK : By Jaduray D. 
KhandkadiUy printed at the Khodayala Printing 
Press, AJimeanbad. Cloth botmd : Pp. 214. 
Pries Rs. 2-0-0. 

Mr. Khandbadia is known from the veir beginning 
as an enjoyable writer of light and humoiou^ 
stories in (Gujarati literature. He has been awardee 
a Prize for that purpose also. The present ^llection 
humorously called Batris Lakkhan (qualifications 
comprises sixteen witty writings and sixteen othei 
writings which liough said to be “useful” are full oi 
humour and inspire laughter. One would surely likt 
to read them to while aw‘av one’s leisure moments, 

K. M. J. 



MR. GEORGE LANSBURY ON INDIA’S RIGHT TO FREEDOM 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


A ll peoples, nations and races ha^'e the right 
to freedom. It is their birthright. Imperia- 
list nations, as nations, do not recognize this 
principle. But even among them there are 
reasonable men who do. Of course, even if a 
single member of a single imperialist nation did not 
acknowledge the ti-uth of this principle, freedom 
would still be the birthright of man, irrespective 
of colour, creed, race, caste or class. 

Mr. George Lansbury, leader of the Labour 
Party and the Opposition in the present British 
House of Commons, now in his 77th year, is a 
man who admits India’s right to freedom. It is 
good for the British people that there are some 
snch persons among them. It is good also for 
the souls of these lovers cf freedom that they 
want even aliens subject to them to have the 
blessings of libert). We do not attach any ex- 
aggerated importance to any Englishman’s declara- 
tion of faith in India’s right to freedom, whatever 
his rank or position, particularly as the British 
Parliament appears by its silence to have lent its 
support to the statements quoted below : 

The Chaliman of the Conservative M. P.s India 
Comojittee, Sir John WardJaw-Mtlne, stated in the 
House of Commons: ‘No pledge given by any 
Secretary of Stale or any Vicertjy has any te^ legd 
bearing on the matter at all. The only thing that 
Parliament is hound by is the Act of 1919.’* 

Lord Rankeillour, who was for many years Chair- 
man of Committees and Deputy Speaker in the House 
of Commons, and so may be assumed to speak with 
some authority, said that we were honnd by the 
preamble to the. Government of India Act of 1919, 
but by nothing else. And speaking of these pledges 
he added these words: 'No statement by a Vicerov, 
no statement by any representative of the Sovereign, 
no statement by the Prime Minister, indeed no state- 
ment by the Sovereign himself, can bind Parliament 
against its judgment.’ t—Loioar’s roj- with the 
Commonwealth by George Lansbury. 

Whether Englishmen individually or collec- 
tjyely agree to India’s attainment of freedom or 
not, India will be free — though nobody may know 
when and how. But as those who advocate the 
cause of India’s freedom, thereby also promote 
international friendship and co-operation, they are 

entitled to praise and their views require to be 
known. 


• Hansard, 10th December, 1934, Vol. 296, No. 15, 

^ j Hmsard, House of Lords, December 13th, 1934, 
Aol. 95, No. 8, Col. 331. 


It is for this reason that we draw allenlion 
in this article to Mr. George Lansburj's book. 
Labour’s Way with the Commonwealth, published 
this year recently by Methuen & Co., Ltd. It is 
stated in its preface that the book has l)eo!t pre- 
pared witli the active assistance and collaboration 
of the Autlior’s friends. Raymond Postgate. Major 
Graham Pole, and Charles Roden Buxton. 
The credit for the production of such a bt^ok, 
therefore, belongs to them also. Besides llic 
introduction, Uiere are four oilier cluiplers in It, 
the longest being that on India. As Major 
Graliara Pole has special knowledge of Indian 
affairs, it may be assumed that he had luosl to do 
with that chapter. 

Nobody knows whether when Labour roiiuis 
into power next India will be brought nearer lo 
the goal of freedom. Men and parlies in power 
do not always adhere in practice to what they 
say when in opposition. But there is no harm in 
knowing Labour’s views w'ithout building any 
hopes thereupon. Even if Lord Ponsonby had 
not declared in the House of Lords on the 2nrh 
June last, quite superfluously, that, “despite the 
serious blemishes of the Bill, the Labourites would 
bow to the will of the majority” (of course, of 
the majority of the British M. P.s and people, 
not of the Indian people), we would not have 
builded any hopes on tire spoken or printed 
opinions of any person or party. 

Mr. Lansbury states on behalf of ihe British 
Labourites : 

“Our sympathies at all times liavc been on the 
side of nations struggUng for social and political 
freedom whether living under foreign diciator.'-Iiips 
or under our own government.” 

In order to allay any suspicion that Labourites 
are not sufficiently patriotic he adds : 

Although we are anxious to join with the toiling 
masses of otlier lands in their struggle for inter- 
national, economic co-operation and freedom, we love 
our own land as sincerely as does any other class 
in the nation. Patriotism is to us a thing similar 
to love of family. We all care for wife and children 
as our first duty; this in turn becomes part of the 
Ijyc of country. So we love our native land, and 
this becomes in turn part of a greater love — the love 
of mankind.” 

This is a correct exposition. When love of 
family becomes stronger than the sense of justice^ 
it gives rise to nepotism and the like; and when 
the love of our own people similarly becomes 
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stronger than the sense of justice and the love 
of mankind, it leads to endeavours to promote the 
selfish interests of our own nationals even by 
injuring others, like the efforts being made by 
British Labourites and others to drive away Indian 
seamen from British ships. 

The author says: 

our day. organized British labour takes sides 
always with the workers in the Far East. It sees 
the sufferings endured in mine and mill by the 
Chinese, Japanese and Indian people who, having 
entered the capitalist arena, suffer a more inten- 
sive exploitation than did our own people a century 
ago. Our trade unions believe the only way to assist 
these stricken ones is to help them with advice and 
money to organize themselves as a politick force 
to obtain, as we are striving to do, the control of 
the Government of their country* 

There is a promise involved in the following 
sentence : 

“British workers are determined to go forward; 
and so when wc come to power we sliall change the 
policy of imperialism into one of co-operation and 
commonwealth.* 

Will this promise be kept, or will it go the 
way of other British “ pledges,” or “ declarations 
of intentions,” as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald put it? 

Mr. Lansbury concludes his introductory 
chapter with the following encouraging words: 

“I want this British Commonwealth of Nations 
to divest themselves of every vestige of imperialism 
and domination, determined to show by their example 
how possible it is to organize a commonwealth on 
the basis of mutual aid and service.” 

He explains what he means by the British 
Commonwealth of Nations : 

“The British Empire is now officially called the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, This name is 
used to indicate a wholly new conception of the 
relation between Great Britain and the rest of the 
component parts of the ex-empire. But, in fact, the 
old imperial relation is far from extinct, and it is 
impossible to produce one policy which will be 
suited to every part of the Dominions and Colonies 
associated in one form or another with the British 
people. There are two empires, if not three. There 
are (1) Dominions which nave complete self-govern- 
ment, such as Canada and Australia. Here the 
inhabitants are as free as any people under a capita- 
list system. (2) Dominions such as South Africa 
or Southern Rhodesia, In which the same freedom 
has been granted to the white population, which 
rules a majority of blacks. In these countries there 
’9 a form of democracy but no real democracy. (3) 
Colonies which are still effectively ruled from London. 
These include India, which is neither a colony, nor, 
16 yet, a Dominion, and is governed from the India 
Office by the Secretary of State and his advisers, 
despite a measure of federal self-government (ric/) 
which is at present being discussed in Parliament. 
Most of the African colonies are also controlled by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies.* 

The author’s adds : 
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“Although many people decline to recognize the fact, 
the lines between these sections are drawn almost 
wholly on the principle of the colour bar. No country 
of any size inhabited by coloured races, hovveves 
civilized, has been given self-government by the British. 
Nor, with the possible exception of the Maoris of 
New Zealand, has any native race been admitted 
to full equality with the white immigrants” 

It is to be noted that the Maoris number 
only 71.527 in a total population of 1,537,363. 
Between 1845 and 1848, and again between 1860 
and 1870 large numbers of them were in revolt 
against British rule. “ The Maories have largely 
blended with the general population.” 

Those Britishers who are either consummate 
hypocrites or are self-deceivers, or are totally 
ignorant of facts relating to India, or are com- 
posite personalities combining in their mental 
make up the characteristics of these three interest- 
ing varieties of humans in varying proportions 
ha\e often asserted that India has already got 
Dominion Status. This loathsome and ridiculous 
falsehood was repeated in the House of Lords 
last month. Mr. Lansbury is under no delusion 
on this point. Says he : 

“The relations between Great Britain and the self- 
governing Dominions are quite different fwm those 
between Britain and the Colonies or India, though 
a fiction is upheld that Indio has the same rights* 
(Italics mine. R. C.). But as the ‘Indian representa- 
tives^ at Inter-Imperial Conferences, the League of 
Nations and International Labour Conferences, never 
renresent the Indian people, this fiction is no more 
than a ficUon. It is true that Indian trade union* 
reppesentatives attend at Geneva, but their selection 
j$ finally a matter for the Viceroy. In such Dominions 
as South Africa the whites have the same rights as- 
those in the other self-governing Dominions: the dis- 
franchised black majority has not.” 

What Dominion Status implies at present may 

be understood from some passages in the book. 

“ The exact sums of all the self-governing Donuiuo 0 s. 
is legally determined by the decisions of the Inter- 
Imperial Conference of 1926. The report there- 
adopted, which was drafted by a committee headed 
by Lord Balfour, stated : 

‘ They are autonomous commuixitied within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordi- 
nate one to another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though anited by a common* 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ 

“This is vague enough, and might be held to 
have no effective meaning at all. Nor is ita 
meaning made particularly clearer by the additional 
clauses to be found in the report : 

‘ Every self-goveraing member of the Empire is 
now master of its destiny. In fact, if not always in 
form, it is subject to no compulsion whatever.’ 

“ So far as this clearly affirms anything, it affirms 
the right to separation and is definitely against any 
form of compulsory unity: it certainly recognizes no> 
obligation in any legal form and has been accepted 
by all the governments concerned, including, our 
own.” 
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Another passage — a longer one — supplements 
tihe information given above. 

••By law, since the Statute of Westminster was 
approved by a Conservative Govern nient in 1926, and 
enacted by the ‘ National Government ’ in 1931, these 
Dominions are independent and * co-eqiial ’ nations 
in a voluntary' association. They may have their own 
armed forces, their own ambassadors and foreign 
policy, their own representation on the League of 
Nations and complete internal independence. No 
interference by Great Britain is now conceivable. 
Traces of the old power — such as the right of appeal 
to the Privy Council — are rapidly being removed. 
The sole link remaining is the Crown: the King of 
England is also the head of every British Dominion. 
But even this link is weak. The King’s representative 
in the Dominions has even less power than he has 
here. The influence of the Crown, privately, on 
Cabinets in London is often considerable: the influenec 
of a Governor-General is far less so — especially as 
Govern ors-Gnneral change and the King remains. The 
Governor-General, too, now no longer represents the 
King. The royal dukes, or other eminent persons 
who occupied various Govemraent Houses, did at 
least come from London after having been in contact 
with the King, and might be presumed to carry 
across the seas the attitude taken up by the Crown. 
But when Australia secured the acceptance of the 
principle that a Governor-General could be Australian, 
its Government then offered the name of Sir Isaac 
Isaacs, an Australian judge, whom, so far as I know, 
the King had never even seen. No alternative name 
was suggested. A further step was taken when Mr. 
De Valera squeezed out the existing representative 
of the Crown from the Viceregal Lodge and sub- 
stituted a somewhat obscure gentleman who promised 
lo perform none of the duties previously connected 
with his office except that of automatically affixing 
his signature to acts passed by the Dail and Senate.” 

Such being the meaning and associations of 
Dominion Status, it is not surprising that British 
imperialists have studiously refrained from using 
dial expression in the (anti-) India Bill now- 
before Parliament— particularly as the link of 
mutual racial affection existing between some at 
least of the inhabitants of the Dominions and 
their mother country is non-existent so far as 
India is concerned. 

As regards the vast majority of the Non-Self- 
governing portions of the British - Empire, Mr. 
Lanshury writes with truth : 

“ The ^ enmmon phrase about the British Empire 
is that It is scattered all over the Seven Seas. But 
a« soon as the self-governing dominions arc removed 
from our consideration we can see that the larger 
portion of the empire is concentrated in one onlv 
of the Seven Seas— the Indian Ocean. Certain minor 
depen^ncies, such as Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and the 
Suez Canal, are no more than stages on the wav 
from Britain to the Indian Ocean. Once that sea 
IS reached, an inspection of the map shows that it 
has very nearly become a British lake.” 

And he describes how. Pointing out how 
the Services — naval and air — have all aloug 


atuched the greatest importance io a .Hhangly 
fortified Singapore, ’ he ol)ser\es . 

“For nearly all this empire is held by fr,rrr. and 
the only sort of force wdiich can hn\*] ii naval 

force.” 

The British people rule dimth over alunit 
two-thirds of India— the part knuwu as Brilisli 
India. The other one-third is made' up 
hundreds of Indian Slajes--large and small. 

“Their reiationjihip wirh us is in sturif raw'.s liy 
treaties. Thev brgau by l)rinp our allic-^. Now wr 
claim that thev arc all subject to the ijaruiniUH!«:y 
of the British Crown, a claim esrahlislied by ih;; 
doctrine we profess to ablior—-t!mt Mi^ht is llfght,’ 

Only the other day Mr. James, a ineinluT of 
the Legislative Assemhh repn^ciUiiig I In' Luro* 
pean sojourners in India, said that tliey wvrn not 
foreigners but a pari of the pec»plr of India liko 
the children of the soil. It was ver\ ooiulost end- 
ing on his part to say so. ^ overt be les> it is a 
faUehood, pure and simple. hoar whnt 

Mr. Lansbury has to say on this point. 

“When emigrants from this country go t(» other 
British Dominion.^ they sctlh* there and i<lentify ihenn* 
selves with the inliulutaiu^. Their ehildn a gnov up 
and are prond of bring Australians, CiinadiHii?^ or 
New Zealanders. Not m in India. The Ku^dishtnau 
or Scotsman goes there simply to make a living, 
whelUor as a Civil Servant, in the Army, or in trade 
and commerce. He never hrc‘ini<*^ tir tliiuk*- of 
liiiubclf or of his children as Indlati. He woikn ic; 
make sufficient money lo enuMr him lo rclin* and 
spend the icmuimler of his day«: in this ciiunlry nr, 
in the case of the Services, until lla* (irtu* bus cojue 
when he can claim his pensimi puyaldc* mi of 
Indian revenues. These pcn‘^fon>. spent rut indy out* 
side of India, amount to millions of pounds uiniimlly 
—a heavy drain on India.” 

The prevailing illileraoy in India lias hneri 
often spoken of by Englishmen of various sorts 
as one of her main disqualifications for self-rule 
by a system of representative goveriiiiienl. iNow. 
are the people of India alone responsible for this 
shameful fact? Or are they the party mainly 
responsible? Mr. Lansbury answers : 

“The total literate popiilulioii iu^il over 

28,OM,000, or about 8 per ceni. Out of evr-ry liiindrcd 
of the male population eighty-five can neither read 
nor write m any language. In the case of the female 
population ninety-seven oul of every Imiidred can 
neither read nor write.* Two-tliirds of the villages 
has no schools. The responsibility for this appalling 
amount of illiteracy must rest to a verv great extent 
on our shoulders. If we refer to the evidence given 
Jiefore a Committee of the whole IIoHst- of Commons 
on ihe hast India Company’s affairs 120 years ago 
12th April. 1813 — which I have beside me as 
1 write, we find that Colonel (afterwards Sir) Thomas 
Munro, who had then spent over thirty years in the 
hast India Company’s service, during which time he 
in various parts of the peninsula, when 

• Cmd. 4194 of 1932, p. 5, para. 8. 
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asked about the then civilization of India, said in 
his evidence: ‘If a good system of agriculture, 
unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce 
whatever cau contribute to convenience or luxury; 
schools established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic; the general practice 
of hospitality and charity amongst each other; and, 
above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of con- 
fidence, respect and delicacy, are among the signs 
which denote a civilized people, then the Hindus are 
not inferior to the nations of Europe; and if civiliza- 
tion is to become an article of trade between the 
two countries, I am convinced that this country will 
gain by the import cargo V’ 

Jt is only to be expected that a man of the 
people, a well-wisher of the masses everjnvhere 
and a lover of liberty like the author should say 
of the (anti-) India Bill now before the House 
of Lords : 

“We believe that the Constitution Act now pro- 
posed does little or nothing to enable the masses 
of workers in India to secure for themselves through 
legislation better conditions. Provision must be made 
for the extension of the suffrage until there is full 
adult suffrage. This is quite possible even at present 
in the urban areas; it ought to be possible in a 
period of ten years at most all over British India. 
It is not possible for the workers even then to secure 
better conditions with the legislatures weighted as 
at present proposed hy landowning and special 
interests.” 

What in his opinion ought to be done? 

“ India must again be given the chance to frame 
her own constitution, giving due consideration to the 
various minorities, religions, etc. We believe that she 
must in this way work out her own salvation, and 
that she alone can do it.” 

The author quotes some score of British 
promises, pledges, etc,, relating to India, by various 
person? from Sovereigns downwards. His own 
opinion, quite rightly, is that all these ought to 
be fulfilled. But the opinions of a Conservative 
commoner and a Conservative lord have been 
already quoted from his book to the effect that 
nothing is binding except an Act of Parliament. 
It is not, of course, for a subject people to ask 
whether King John’s Magna Carta was an Act 
of Parliament, and whether all those Britishers 
who. down the centuries, have taken their stand 
on it as the great charter of English personal and 
political liberty were mistaken. It is true, no 
doubt, that King John signed the Great Charter 
under pressure, Bui is it true that whatever has 
been directly or indirectly promised to India has 
never been done under pressure of circumstance 
but has always been due to British generosity, 
pure and simple? 

One great value of Mr. Lansbury’s recital of 
British proclamations, pledges and the like is that 
he has given exact references to occasions and 
dates. I am not, of course, going to quote all that 


he has WTitten. But since it has been said that 
nothing is binding except an Act of Parliament 
I quote the following from his book to show that 
the fulfilment of at least one Act of Parliament 
has been evaded: 

“ Indeed many Indians, not without reason, hold 
that the words written by the late Lord Lytton when 
X^iceroy of India, in a Government of India despatch 
to the Secretary of Stale, Whitehall, on Jlay 2Ed, 
1878, still hold good: ‘The Act of Parliament’s 
undefined and indefinite obligations on the part of 
the Government of India towards its native subjects 
axe so obviously dangerous that no sooner was the 
Act pasj^ed than the Goveminent began to devise 
means for practically evacUng the fulfilment of it. 
Under the terms of the Act, which are studied and 
laid to heart by that increasing class of educated 
natives, whose development the Government encourages, 
without being able to satisfy the aspirations of its 
existing members, every such native, if once admitted 
to Government employment in posts previously 
reserved to the covenanted service, is entitled to 
expect and claim appointment in the fair course of 
promotion to the higher posts in that service. Ve 
all know that these expectations never can, or will, 
be fuIfiUed. We have bad to choose between prohibit- 
ing them and. cheating them; we have chosen the 
least straightforward course. . . . Since I am writing 
confidenlially, 1 do not hesitate to say that both the 
Governments of England and of India appear to me, 
up to the present moment, unable to answer satis- 
factorily the charge of having taken every means 
in their power of breaking to the heart the words 
of promise they bad uttered to the ear'.” 

The Sovereign of the British Empire being 

the Sovereign, not owing her or his position 

directly to the will of the people, it would not 

be proper to ask why, if nothing but an xAct of 

Parliament is binding, did she or he make any 

promise. But as regards lesser persons, it may 

be asked whether thev knew that their w^ords. not 

0 * 

being Acts of Parliament, were valueless. If they 
knew, why, with what object, did they make pro- 
mises, enter into any pact, etc.? If they did not 
know, why were ignorant men like them placed in 
such responsible positions as those of Prime 
Minister, Secretary of State, Viceroy, etc., mis- 
leading Indians to draw from their unauthorized 
promises the wrong conclusion that Napoleon’s 
phrase “ perfide Albion ” is a correct characteriza- 
tion and that no Englishman can be trusted? 

Besides more or less familiar extracts from 
royal proclamations and utterances of responsible 
officers of the Crown which gave rise to hopes of 
self-rule in the minds of Indians, Mr. Lansbury 
has reproduced in his book from various publica- 
tions passages which are less widely known. 
Some of these are quoted below. 

“There is no doubt that many of those who now 
hesitate to give any measure of real self-government 
to India are themsrives in great measure responsible 
for the hopes that have been kindled in Indian hrtrts. 
India played a great part in the world war and her 
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consequent change in status was recognized on all 
hands. How great her help was—in addition to a 
gift to us of £100,000,000 — is graphicallf described 
by the late Lord Birkenhead in his book: 'The 
winter campaign of 1914-15 would have witnessed 
the loss of the Channel ports but for the stubborn 
valour of the Indian Corps .... Without India, 
the war would have been immensely prolonged, if. 
indeed, without her help it could have been brought 
to a victorious conclusion . . . India is an incaicul- 
ablc asset to the mother country.' (It is a ridiculous 
and insulting falsehood to say that Britain is the 
mother country of Inclla.-^Kamananda Chatterjee.) 
It is calculated that the war cost India in all st>me 
£207,500,000, and this forms a great part of her 
present debt.* The war, we were everywhere told, 
wa.« fought for freedom and self-determination. 
Indians, too, claimed that they were entitled to parti- 
cipate in these, the birthrlgnt of every people. This 
was recognized by our Government . . . 

Mr. Lansbury says that the British Cabinet 
was not alone in recognizing fof course, only in 
words — not in deeds) the claim of Indians. 

'‘The Imperial War Cabinet, composed of members 
of various parts of the British Dominions, besides 
India, also freely acknowledged it At the Imperial 
War Conference of 1917, a resolution was passed 
•declaring that a readjustment of the relations of the 
component parts of the empire should form the subject 
of a apeciat Imperial Conference to be summoned as 
soon as possible after the end of the war, and that 
this readjustment ' should be based upon a full 
recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations 
of an Imperial Comnionwealtii and of India as an 
important portion of the same, and should recognize 
the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
voice xn foreign policy and in foreign relations, and 
should provide effective arrangements for continuons 
consultation in all important matters of common 
imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted 
action, founded on consultation, as the several 
Governments may determine V* 




Mr. Lansbury s comment on this resolution 
of the Imperial Conference is that 

''If, therefore, it was agreed as far back as 1917 
that India was entitled of right to have an adequate 
voice in the foreign policy and foreign relations of 
the whole of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
is it not rather anomalous that she is today denied 
any voice even in her own foreign affairs? ” 

Any honest and straightforward man would 
certainly ask the question which Mr. Lansbury 
has put. But perhaps it has not struck him that 
in the rsBolution, worded somewhat diplomatically, 
a full recognition of the Dominions alone as 
autonomous nations of an Imperial Common- 
wealth has been asked for, it has not been said 
there that India also should be recognized as an 
autonomous nation. For India different language 
has been used — it is only to be recognized as 
“ an important portion of the same.’’ Hence, the 
consultation of India may mean, as an practice 

• Jbint ComroJttee Reports, No. 10, p. 40, November 16th 

1933. 


it has meant, the consultation of the n<ni-nationaI 
Government of India. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeds to state : 

"Not long afieiw^ards th«^ Lcmkr of liio 
of Commons, Mr. (noxv Sir) /Vustoii UmnilMnlniH. 
speaking with the approval of all parties, -iM iu tin* 
House on August 6th, 1918, wonl^ that rightly 

intended to reach India and were believed ihnr tn 
be tlie considert‘d stal^^mcnl of Hi- 
Government, which would be iiuploio^-nted Ui thr full : 
'This year, apart from the Secretary ot Stale, win* 
sits in the Imperial War Cahinrt as mie of ;he Ihiti-h 
Ministers dealing with imperial ailnir.-'. [iidia sits 
there in her own right. India, but llte British 

Government of India. R. C, » A new m-ngniiiMn 
has been given lo th^ eqtialify of of India 

(There is no such equulitv in practice. K. C.) and 
to her right of reciprocal treatment as betwci n the 
Dominions and India of (rreai Britain and linliu 
and their res^pective citizen*. In thene ina'ters, within 
the last few yt^ars, India has leapt su<hlcnly into a 
place which is equal with other great portituiH of 
His Majesty’s Dominions 

In view of tlie real state of things, it ituist be 
said that this equal place is all niooiishinc, as 
. Lansburv’s own corn men t shows : 

"It must, however, be clearly ihai to 

far the British Government hud nox r<uirede<l to 
India the right to choose her own represent ntiveA to 
sit either in the Imperial War Cohincl or lo attend 
Imperial Conferences: there wu8 no rcspimsible 
Indian authority lo make snch appointments just a? 
to-day rap re.se n tali ve.«i sent in speak for India at the 
l..eagiie of Nations Connril and Assembly, the Inter- 
national Labour Office or Imp<Tial Conferences, are' 
appointed by a Covernmont responsible n<o to the 
Indian people but lo rlie N'icoroy. They represent 
the British ruling class and under llie m w <'(insti- 
tutioR will continue to do the same." 

Mr. Baldwin is now iho Prime Minister of 
England, It should be interesting, llu'reforc. to 
note what he once said witli respect t<i India’s 
future political status. 

*‘On October 31sl. 1929, on his reiurn from 
England, where he had been in consult ai ion with the 
British Cabinet, the Viceroy expHcilly reaffirmed the 
object of British rule, and said that it was ‘implicit 
in Ae Declaration of 1917 that tlio natural issue of 
India’s conslitutionai progress*, as there contemplated, 
is the attainment of Dominion atatiia.’ 

" In the debate that followed in the House of 
Commons, on November 7th, 1929, on the Viceroy’s 
declaration, the Secretary of Stare for Ixidla pointed 
out that Lord Irwin had said that doubt?^ had arisen 
m India as to the sincerity of British parties in the 
matter of the Monrapn policy and that for thn 
removal of these doubts i( was necessary to issue <i 
ctear ^c^^ion of existing policy. In that debate 
Mr. Baldwin, leader of tln^ Conservative Ruty 
expressed his views in these words: * Nobod v knows 
what Dominion status will be when India has 
responsible Government, whether that date will be 
near or distant, but surely no one dreams of a 
governing India with an inferior status. No Indian 
would dream of an India with an inferior status, 
nor can we wish that India should be content with 
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iiu inftTior Malu-s liecause tlial wcmkl mean tliat we 
harl failed In our work in India’.*’ 

Mr. Larisbury's observations on these views 
of Mr. Baldwin are : 

'll is iin()ortant iha\ il ^^Uoiild be Mivd in 
<ouuiiy% as if certainly ha^ been in India, that the 
w<»rds which Mr. Baldwin used were ‘responsible 
yiuvcnunenr *: the same words I hat Mr. Edwin Montagu 
used in his declaration of August, 1917, the words 
dial ihf (Jovernmeni of India tried to explain away 
in 1921 and ihn Viceroy in 1929, with the full authority 
•d the British Government, declared had implied in 
liieni the atiainmenl of Dominion status. Neither 
die Report of die Joint Select Committee, that sat 
for the greater pari of two years during 1933 and 
193-1, nor the Constitution Bill at present before 
Parliament, men dons Dominion status even as a 
distant goal In be arrived at. Indeed, Consenative 
members of the Select Committee have made il clear 
beyiind the possibility of doubt that we in this 
country art not bound by any pledge to India except 
Ml far as it is contained In an Act of Parliament.’* 

Here the author supports his statement by 
giving the opinions of Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 
and Lord Kankeillour. which I have quoted already 
in ail earlier part tti this article. 

‘‘What then.*’ asks the author, “U the con- 
rlusion of Lhc mailer from the poinl of view of 
the British Labour movement? ” I shall quote 
s<Mne passages from his book which supply an 
answer in part. T agree with him when he .says : 

"WhiLl we criticize most vehentently the economic 
plighl of tlie Indian masses, we do not deny that 
many people from these islands have gone In India 


with only oue object in view, and that has been lo 
^erve the he?t interests of the Indian people.” 

Though Mr. Lansbury’s (and the Labour 
Party’s) idea of what the new constilation should 
be like has only a melanchol) interest now, as 
it is going to he the exact opposite of that idea, 
vet the public should know what Labour thinks 
— iheoreticallv at anv rate : 

^ V 

"'Wc believe that, as staled by the Simon Comoiift- 
Sion, the new constitiuion should contain within 
itself provisions for its own development. We think 
ihe new constitution should contain the principle 
laid down in the Gandhidrwin pai:t, that sirch safe- 
guards as are necessar)’ shoulii l>e in the interer^is 
of India, aud we think these safeguards should be 
agreed <m in co-operation with the leaders of Intlian 
trade union opinion, as well as the political leaders. 
The reserved powers should not be such as to pre* 
indice the advance of India through the new const!- 
tulion to full responsibility for Iter own government. 

“This is a clear enough statement. Self-delermina- 
lion means that the form of government under which 
the Indian masses are to live must be such as they 
themselves accept and are willing to work.” 

The author add? : 

“Everybody now appears lu in* agreed that a 
l.nited States of India must be created on a federal 
basis. The Guvernmeni scltenie, which has been 
diacusse<l in Parliament, is acceptable to ju»hod>. 
It Is doubtful if a majority of the House of Common® 
would have voted for it if Government Whips were 
nut pul on. 

“Why should not we ask Indians tiiemselvcs in 
frame a conslitution? Il is quite probable that, 
were thtry so asked, they might put forward an 
altogether diffcrenl democratic H?heme from that 
which is now before Parliament.” 


GLEANINGS 


The Korean Dances 

'I'he .Inpanese art worM is watching with 
keen interest the immense success of dancers 
like Uday Shanker (India), Helba Huare (Peru 
and Argentina) and Escudero (Spain), who were 
“acclaimed with pitMligious enthusiasm,” as we 
read in the recent issue of Xippoii (Tokyo). It 
jjives a brilliantly illustrated article on the 
dances of Sai Sho-ki of Korea. The strength 
and luminosity radiating from those dances have 
forced us to abandon the old view that Korean 
dances were rather full of depression and 
nostalgia. During the last five centuries the 
Koreans suffered from the consequences of 
fiToneous polities. But before that the Koreans 
wei-e far from being passive and proudly asserted 
their superior claims in music, dance and painf- 
iiig. They do not depend on mere historians to 
prove it, but point out proudly to their superb 
art objects, potteries, paintings, etc., from 
antiquity of .Sntib years. 


The Koreans are passionately fond of ilances 
and songs. Even high class people wouhl mix 
freely for days and nights witli the comnron 
folk in order to participate in national dances. 
But during the last five centuries the dances 
came to be looke<l down upon and thus left 
only with the professionals, generally degraded 
in society’. Thus growth was retarded, but even 
then the traditional qualities subsist to this day. 

The Korean dances are divided into four 
classes : (1) for the Royal court, (3) professional 
dancers on the stage and of the touring artistes 
call^ Sa-tang-pe, (;J) popular dances of peasants, 
fisherfolk etc., and (4) religious dances. Of these 
the first require a long ami rigorous training 
under lie patronage of the Department of music 
of the ancient Royal family of Li. But these 
classical dances with their special music are 
enjoyed exclusively by the royal court. 

The profes-sional dancing girls, the Guifu, on 
the other hand, are invited to entertain the 
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KhfVjj Noara. a Konxm |K*a«anfs* dance 
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Korean sword dancf bv ?ai Sho-ki. noted Korean danoer 


guest?* in Korean families. These young girls 
not only possess real fcilent for ballets ami 
(lopular (lances but have a refined education, as 
dance, music, painting and social etiquette are 
taught them from their very infancy. 

The pictures of the dances were taken during 
the marvellous representation of the artiste 8ai- 
8ho*ki in Tokyo last autumn. They give us 
some idea of the magic of the popular dances 
of Korea to the accompaniment of flutes and 
drums. 

The sword dances are executed with a rare 
animation in groups of 4 or 8 dancers. Short 
sworcls and costumes of warriors ai-e very 
appropriate for the dances. 

There are legendary dances of the priests. 
Buddhist or Confucian, often in conflict, and a 
famous theme is the temptation of a Buddhist 
priest by a Confucian girl, daughter of the Prime 
\linister Koshi. 

The diversity of themes, rhythms, costumes, 
etc., and tlie high standard of execution help to 
make the Korean dances magnificent works of 
art. — Translate(l from the French for The Modern 
Review. 


UrasMma Taro 

OnF. or THF MOST ANCIEyT AND HELWHl'Ft;i, 

I/EOEN’T>S IN JaP.VK 

While sauntering at summer by the ocean, 
one is sometimes surprised to find the large dark 
shell of a turtle, tvhich seems to have come to 
sight suddenly from nowhere. This animal, 
with its looks' of a flat rock, is so clumsy and 
slow in motion that at first it seems to represent 
nothing but monotonous honesty. If watched, 
however, he will creep away toward the sea 
with a curious shyness of his own and with 
such an air of serious purpose that one is 
tempted to follow him, to forget one’s own size, 
and to ride on his back into the mysterious 
depths. 

Turtles have a habit of leaving the sea at 
dawn and coming up on shore to take morning 
exercise. They lay their eggs stealthily in a 
hole in the sand, quickly cover them up and 
(lepart with great care to conceal their tracks. 

When a Japanese fisherman sees a turtle on 
the beach, lie cries out : “Ahoy there ! All come 
out and see the good omen of an abundant catch !” 
And his fellows will gather to the scene, v 
capture the lucky visitor so that he may 
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gmit si/e, c-ovi‘reil witli 
mid barnacles and many 
of marine weeds. The 
oontimied his plea : 

“■••please be so "ood 
mount my back. I nm ; 
; that I can take you 

^ Dragon Palace with no 

■ The palace has three ga 

I inside them you will ae 

il Iniildings and gorgeous c 

If and halls ornamented wif 

and silver and corals am 
The Princess has a fc 
lovely attendants. The 
a veritable paradise.” 

Those wiio have ncvi 
the Dr^on Castle can 
imagine its magnificent sp 
Hiifhco it to say, thei 
when I'rashima arrived 
just as the turtle ha<l pre 
At the Dragon Ca.stlo all the various 
of the deep were allotted their daily did 
whale, for instance, because of its hii; 
tt’as assigneil royal gate-keeper. Shari 
the guards, while schools of tunny, sardi 
inanv goldfish-like creatures had the 
intelligence- 

Prashimsi leached the bottom of tin 
the back of the turtle after they had 
through five hundred layers of water, m 
they reached there they were welcome 
band of snnlines and tunny whlcli h; 
from the palace still about three i 
leagues mvay. 

In the Great Hall of tlie castle the 
rose to meet her young visitor with 


J CWCtItCOs; UOUClIilAll 

named Urashiina Taro made along voyage into 
the sen on the back of a gigantic turtle. Bui 
at that time, it seems, this habit of oflfering 
sake did not exist : or at least, Urashima was 
so fond of solitude that, on finding the turtle, 
he did not cry out the customary call : ‘Ahoy 
there ! .^11 come out and see the lucky omen 
of an abundant catc-h 

“I know your name is Urashima,” the sea 
turtle whispered to the fisherman. “When I 
was still only a small turtle I was caught in 
this neighborhood by a CTOup of boys, and was 
about to be treated cruelly when you saw me, 
bought me from the urchins and 
gave me back my freedom. You 
put me back into the water, 
saying, ‘you are much too 
small yet to come on -shore ajid 
walk about alone.’ 

“Princess Otohime of the 
Dragon C'astle, our ruler, has 
been deeply toucheil by your 
kndness, and now she wishes to 
•see you. The Princess is a rare — , 

beauty, full of charm and of - ^ 

noble tlioughls. Not until this 
day have I been lucky enough 
to meet you again, so that I 
may guide you to the great 
Dragon Castle. Pray, mount my 
back, and I will take you there 
at once. ’ 

As the turtle spoke thus, it 
seemed he was full ot earnestness 
and heartfelt joy. It was not 
an easy task for Urashima to . . 

recognize the animal, however, 
for its back had ctowh to a 


Urashima Taro~an old man now 
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joy, but she could utter only :i few words, .■<) 
shy did she feel, and soon she had -to hide her 
blushing’ face with tlie long sleeves of her robe. 
In this manner she took rrashinia by his hand 
and led him to another hall, where he wa.- 
entertained by a host of graceful attendants, 
dancers and musicians. 

Tlie story-tellers, perhaps l)ecause it wa^ 
beyond their capacity of narration, have oniiitMi 
to tell us details of the pleasant, dreamlike three 
years that followed at the castle between Urashima 
and the Princess. We know, however, that at 
the end^ of that time the lislu-rman grew tirer! 
of the idle life and again was thoughtful of Ids 
home and native village. It was not without 
lieeialion that he finally bi-onght hiiiiffelf to ask 
the Princess for permission to leave and return 
to land. And we know that this .almost iiroke 
lier heart, although at last slie admitted siie 
imistlethiin go. She implored tiim not to forget and 
before parting, presented him a .souvenir of a 
small l)0.\, beatifully adorned with jewoN. wliicli 
she saiil however he must never open repeating 
the warning several times. 

Urashima took his leave from the iJragoii 
C’nstle in front of an assembly of all the 
beautiful servants and the handsonie guards. He 
cook his place again on the back of the turtle 
anil soon was brought to the shoiv,- of his village. 
The sea niul waves there looked jus*, as ilu-y 
had- been -three yeans ago— but the old house's 
and the woods had dlsappearcil and there was 
jiothing left standing that Urashima could 
recognize as his own. He landed, ami every- 
where In- saw strange houses and strangf faces. 
He began to doubt his own existence even, and 
at last lie asked a passer-by wliethtr he knew 
of a man whose name was Urashima Turo. Tlie 
stranger smiled, and replic'l that L'rnshinin had 
vanished from the district many hundreds of 
yeiir.s agi*. 

Urashima .suddenly felt faint ; he want>-d t" 
be- back with the Princess and, in a fit of 
despair, removed the lid of the juveious box. 

There was nothing solid in the box as 
Urashima had thought, but as In- opened it a 
wliisp of white smoke gently rose from its 
bottom and with this tiu' Hshermun in a moment 
changed into an old man. His young I'ealurc-.s 
and fresh skin were gone in a Hash, and his 
face became a mass of ugly wrinkles: liis body 
liecaiue almost half its former size, hi-? back bent 
with age, and his logs grew so shaky and feeble 
that be was hardly able to continue standing — he 
somehow managed to do .so, however, a lost soul, 
still holding the lid in one hand and the empty 
mocking box in tiie othrr. 


Deslifiaiidhu (''hittur.'iiiian l>n' Mccviorial 
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floral OfTerinj^a to ihe Portmit of De'«hbaiidhu. 

Sir \U Ratan Sir?ar (presidintr^ ft). Sanfcosh Kiunar Bus a 


Gathering at the Consecration of the Deshbandhii Sleraorial 







INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mbs. Vn)YA Sbthi, wife of Pn>f. Mehr Chaii'l 
Sethi of the F. C. College, Laiiore, is the only 
lady amongst the successful B. Sc. candidate 
of this year. Mrs. Sethi enjoys the xinlquc 
position of being the first Hindu lady Science 
graduate of the Punjab University. She took 
up Botany and Zoology as her elective suljjec-ts 
and prepared for them privately. She is the 
mother of three children, the eldest of whom will 
appear in the degree examination next year. 

Mrs, Sethi intends preparing for the Honour.-^ 
and the M. Sc. degrees in BoUiny, if the rules 
of the Punjab University could be modifie<l 
to allow women to appear for these examination.* 
without being requir^ to join a college. 


Mi.ss Bose passei’ the B. A. Fsarainatioii 
of the Calcutta University with Honours in 
Philo.^fjphy, -Standing first in the first clas.s. 
She aiso stood first in the first class in die M. A. 
Examination in the same subject. She commenced 
Iter research work under the (leorge Y Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy and wa* 
grasited for the- purpose a special research stipend 
of PlS. 7.1 per month by the University, i^he is 
now carrying on research work at Oxford nnd 
has been permitted to go up for the D. Phii 
Degree of that University in two years, having 
been exemptetl from the preliminary B. Liti. 
Examination owing to the excellence of her work. 


Mj.ss Rama Bosk has been granted a 
.scholarship of Rs. by the Calcutta 

University tor a period of one year from Ist 
July, 193'j, to enable her to complete her research 
work which she is carrying on in Indian 
Philosophy under Prof. F. W. Thomas at Oxfonl, 
the amount to be met out of the fund created 
by the bequest of the late Rai "S^iharilal Mitra 
Bahadur, for Hindu female education in Bengal. 


Miss Rama Bose 

Miss Bose is tbe grand-daughter of the late 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, President of the Indian 
National (.'ongress. 

Mr.*. Ch.\ru.vai.ixi Datta, widow of Surendni 
Nath Datta of Comilla, has passed the I. A. 
Examination of the Calcutta University with her 
daughter, iliss Anila Datta. * 
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Hope of Unity iu India 

The Kftrl of Lytton reviews in the coin nine 
of the present political situation in In din, of 
course from the ?*tandpomt of a true hur‘^uiuTat> 
wlio has some knowledge of tlie country. The 
I.ord has discovered t 

There is one characteristic which differentiates India 
from cither China or Japan. That is the intensity of 
its religious emotions. Peligion in India is the 
dominating consideration. Ecverything else is sub* 
scrvie^'c to it. Caste is rooted in religion, the social 
system has the same foundation. Politics arc over- 
sliodowed by it. 

Hinduism is not merely a profession of faith, it is 
a complete social system. Therein lies the chief cause 
of Tdohammedan antagonism and the explana* 
tion of the intense rivalry which exists between 
the two great religious communities. The fact that 
this conmurndl trouble blocks the way to national 
unity or constitutional progress is well known, but 
there is another difficulty which lies within the bosom 
of the Hindu community alone ; it is not so well 
known, but is no less real. 

In my opinion the obligations Japan had assumed 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations were in 
conflict with her present v'^htical system and the 
position of independence and dominance allowed to 
her General Staff. In India the adoption of democratic 
forms of government and of western political principles 
is equally in conflict with the Hindu social system. It is 
generally supposed that the conflict in India is a racial or 
political one between the British and the Indian peoples 
for the right to govern the country. The matter is not 
nearly so simple. The racial antagonism exists, I don't 
deny it, and to the extent to which it exists it is a 
unifying force. But the other two conflicts are far more 
widely dispersed and their influence is disintegrating. 

There is the rivalry for power between the Hindu 
and the Moslem. This rivalry has become more intense 
in recent years, as the opportunities of exercisir:g 
power and patronage have increased, ^hen almost 
all power was vested in a bureaucracy composed of 
officials from both communities responsible to British 
authority, Hindus and Mohammedans were able to 
live at peace with each other and opportunities for 
friction were rare. But with the constitutional reforms 
of 191^ and the creation of Indian ministries and 
Indian legislatures, political power began to pass into 
the bands of those who could use it for the benefit 
of the community or the other. From that moment 
the antagonism became fierce and active. 

Lastly, there is the conflict within the Hindu 
community between the authority of the Brahman 
caste and the principles of political equality, which 
are essential to western democracy. 

Outside India the best known Indian of his generation 
is, of course, Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi is an 
idealist who dreams of a more perfect future, but is 
without the capacity to remedy an imperfect present. 
A "sincere and determined pacifist who has accepted 


the leadership ot a political organization that believes 
only in war. he has played bis part in each of these 
three conflicts of which 1 have spoken. He is not 
himself a hater of the British, but the only unity 
amongst his followers is to be found in their racial 
anirno.sity. He would dearly like to come to terms 
with the Mohammedans, but he, who profe.sscs to 
speak in the name of India, cannot even command 
a majority of the Hindu community. In Ihc third 
conflict, that within the Hindu community itself 
he is an ardent reformer, and had he confined himself 
to the task of social reform, for which he is 
conspicuously fitted, he might have been the greatest 
reformer of his generation. In politics he is always 
out of his depth, and, though his personal character 
is as deeply revered as ever, India has become tired 
of his policy of civil disobedience, which has only 
led to the violence which he deprecates. 

Indian nationalism Is the outcome of Macaulay's 
decision to educate India in the English language, and 
of the establishment of the British Raj throughout 
the Indian continent. It is, tliercforc. not a protest 
against British misrule, but a fruit of British statesman* 
ship. 

In 1885, under the Viceroyalty of my father's 
successor, the Indian National Congress was first formed. 
At the end of the Great War the cause of Indian 
nationalism was definitely won. In the declaration 
of 1917 the Government and Parliament of Great 
Britain proclaimed its object as "\he progressive 
realization of responsible Government in India, as an 
integral pad of the British Empire/' 


Should Germany turn Pagan ? 

Great fenra prevail among.sl ortlioclox ssuelion 
of ChvUtianity that defeatccl Gcrinany will 
repudiate her age-old religion nnd vuihnwo u 
pagan political ideology. Tlir Motilh, a L’ntliolir 
organ, mourns ‘ArynniztvV GormouyV 
platoil desertion : 

The world. In its folly, and by one coilossal 
blunder after another, has brought the nations within 
sight of another and a worse catastrophe, with n 
more virulent form of Prussianism again infecting 
Germany and, under the guise of Fascism, other 
States as well. This being so, having consistently 
pleaded for justice and charity in dealing with the 
conquered foe, wc feel all the more at liberty to 
deplore and denounce the ridiculous extremes to which 
Nazi^fied Germany has pushed her resentment. That 
she should, grown strong enough, have practically 
repudiated the Treaty forced on her acceptance was 
only to be expected ; any other self-respecting. State 
Would have done the like. But that she should have 
implicilty repudiated Christianity as well, and tried to 
compel her citizens to embrace a pagan political 
ideology, which is in essence a denial of fundamental 
human rights, must meet everywhere with Christian 
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reprobation. Christianity came to free the nations 
from State worship, which is idolatry in its worst form. 
"Seek yc first the Kingdom of God/' said the 
Redeemer : but the command of the fanatics who hold 
this great people in terror is "seek ye first— and last 
—the Kingdom of Germany." And incvitablv when 
the first three commandments of the Decalogue 
are thus set aside, the rest are also swept away 
The rights of man follow the rights of God into 
oblivion. Ethically, there is not a whit to choose 
between the German Terror and that which keeps 
Russia prostrate. 

Man is radically religious : he must worship 
something outside himself. The Soviets have provided 
for their subjects^ adoration the mummified corpse of 
Lenin. The German fanatics have sunk still lower and 
are •engaged in defying their leader Hitler. ...Political 
subserviency has never reached a more contemptible 
level. 

Last of all, as we write, occurs the endeavour of 
the Army, now restored to its former position of 
influence, to rehabilitate the old Prussian militarist, 
General LudendorfF, who may have been a competent 
soldier, but who, since his defeat in the War, has 
distinguished himself only by envenomed invective 
against Catholics and Christianity. His writings and 
his former treasonable activities against his country's 
Government arc of no consequence : they' are only 
pathological expressions of a singular monomania t but 
the belated and unstinted homage now paid to him 
at the instigation of the Army involves his admirers 
to some extent in what Tfie Times calls his "political 
eccentricities and neo-paganism/'— It is something to 
the credit of the old man that he did not conceal his 
religious and political opinions, brcical though they 
be, on occassion of the demonstration in his honour, 
but proclaimed himself a devotee of the ancient 
fieldenthum, of which a recent prophet was the 
demented Nietzsche. "I am not merely an opponent 
of Christianity," he cried, "I am literally an anti- 
Christian and a heathen— and I am proud of it." 


Mexico’s Silver Currency 

While enacting the laws amending Mexieo’.s 
silver currency, so that the value of the metal 
may not rise in any form, stability of prices be 
ensured within the Republic and firmness 
of foreign exchange is established. President 
Cardenas made a statement, parte of which are 
reproduced below from the WceHy News Sheet : 

In the presence of the situation created for our 
currency system as a consequence of the rise hi the 
price of silver, a situation which the Government under 
my charge has very carefully followed and studied, it 
has become necessary to carry out an important 
alteration in our currency system, an alteration which 
may not be postponed, and which 1 deem it my duty 
to lay before the people and explain its real sense to 
the nation. 

From the moment that our silver currency— and 
the Notes of the Bank of Mexico as well, as they are 
convertible into silver money — have become subject to 
speculation due to the rise in value of that metal, a 
possibilftv of profit has been opened for those persons 
whose financial situation would enaUe them to 
speculate by monopolizing and exporting oor coin. 

Over and above all the important economic and 
financial considerations that led to the conviction that 


it was time to amend Mexico's monetary system, the 
Government found itself faced by the probtern, an 
exceedingly serious one consisting in speculation with 
our currency, which would, if not checked in time 
deprive the people of Its means of exchange, and affect 
the whole course of daily existence which rtsts on 
^^^tegate transactions that can only be carried out by 
adequate use of monetary instruments. That being so, 
it has become necessary to prevent the rise, in any 
form, of uncertainty or confusion so detrimental to the 
economic existence of any country." 


Kazi Germany 

The Xeiv RepfUflie e<lltoriaUy writes : 

The German government continues steadily on its 
programme of reducing to misery all its enemies and 
potential enemies, and all persons of Jewish blood, 
in so far as it can get its hands on them. For 
example, new decrees are finishing the work of 
destroying what few remnants of the non -Nazi press 
still remain in Germany. Henceforth, no one may 
write or publish in that country who is not a hundred- 
percent Aryan follower of Hitler. The doors to the 
professions are likewise being closed. The drive against 
the Protestant and Catholic churches conHnues, both 
these groups now being forbidden to hold public 
meetings or demonstrations, a right that is conspicuously 
granted to the Nazi pagans. Citizenship in the Reich 
is no longer automatically granted to everyone bom 
within its borders i in future it must be ''earned"— and 
everyone kr)ows what that means. Of all the 
German government's recent actior>s, perhaps the worst 
is the systematic kidnapping of anti -Nazis from foreign 
soil, pgrticulariy from Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 
It is now all but openly admitted that the Hitler 
government has in its employ bands of kidnappers 
methodically at work seizing such individtiaU and 
smuggling them across the border, ft is easy to guess 
what their fete then is— cither death, or systematic 
torture in concentration camps of a sort to make death 
seem a blessed relief. No state in modern times has 
acted with such utter disregard of the ordinary 
standards of human decency. 


Federal Anti-lynching Law 

The same p^er has : 

It is easy to understand *the feeling in the South 
against the proposed federal anti-lyndiing law, 
without sharing it. The Southerners believe that this 
proposal is aimed at them, and they are right > all the 
discussion of the San Jose lynchings and similar 
episodes in other parts of the North are only an 
attempt to soften the blow. It is Southern lynchings 
of Negroes, at which the bill is directed. It seeks 
to exert a deterrent effect by punishing peace officers 
from whose hands prisoners are taken mc^s. If 
their crime is failure to protect their prisoners, the 
maximum penalty is five years In prison and a $5,000 
flr>e ; if they are found guilty of complicity in lynch- 
ing, the sentence may be as much as twenty- five years. 
Every thoughtful dtrzer, in the North or South, must 
regret that a situation exists making the Introduction 
of such a measure possible and Its passage desirable » 
but such are the facts. Many Southerners insist that 
l>mctiiiig ts being ahe^tshed through the processes of 
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education and that 5f the North wilt just 'let them 
alone" the problem will be solved in a few years. 
Wc arc thoroughly familiar with the efforts to diminish 
lynching through the inter-racial committees and similar 
devices^ and are glad to give them credit for earnest 
and intelligent endeavour. But the fundamental thesis 
is untrue. It has now been amply proved that 
lynchings are not, as is commonly believed, the result 
of sex crimes. They grow primarily out of the 
economic struggle and they increase shockingly with 
the advent of bad times. Wise and experienced South- 
erners believe that the federal law is necessary and 
that the proper procedure is to pass the Costigan- 
Wagner bill, and then let good behaviour on the part 
of the South turn it into a dead lettet. 


Chinese Literature 

The following appreciation of tho world’s 
earliest Buddhist Literature by ^^r. S. Tachibaiio 
appears in The Yowig Easf, : 

The Buddha's Teachings, so far as we know were 
first committed to writing in Pali, Sanskrit and some 
other Indian languages and it was from these languages 
that they were later translated Into Sogdiana, Khotan, 
Kucha and languages of other countries that once 
existed in Central Asia. Most of the canons that 
were recorded in these tongues have been lost except 
for a complete one in Pali and fragments of one in 
Sanskrit. The Chinese Buddhist scriptures are all 
from the aforementioned ancient languages of Central 
Asia -y whilst the Tibetan scriptures have been translated 
from the Chinese ^ the Mongolian, Manchurian and 
Chinese types of the present day having a canon in 
their own languages being translations from the 
Tibetan canon, the Tibetan form of Bnddhism, /. e., 
Lamaism resembling their own form of religion. 

Seeing that the early records of the Buddha's 
Teachings have been lost tn the passage of time, then 
today the most complete works that exist are those 
written in Pali, Tibetan and Chinese, the last named 
being the most important. Chinese Buddhist literature 
by far surpasses any other sacred literature in 
existence ^ indeed. It is of the largest quantity and 
variety of all. 

It is hardly possible to compare one literature 
with another, but It is quite safe to say that for 
quantity, Chinese literature is ten times or more 
larger than the Pali. It contains works In Buddha's 
own words and also productions which are ascribed 
to his own disciples as well as those of great authors 
of later times $ texts of canonical works and com- 
mentaries on them, independent compositions of 
doctrinal and disciplinary nature, original works and 
translations, and so forth. 

The Kai-yuan-ChcC'-Kiao-Lou, one of the oldest 
descriptive catalogues of Chinese Buddhist literature 
(published 730. A. D.) mentions 5048 fascicules of 
Buddhist works. Since that time the literature has 
been edited in China, Korea, and Japan more than 
twenty times and the latest catalogue which was 
published between 1922 and 1932, mentions 3091 
works consisting of 12,063 fascicules. As I have 
already mentioned, Chinese Buddhist literature contains 
translations as well as independent compositions, the 
former being directly traceable to having originated 
from Sanskrit, Pal! and other tongues of ancient 
countries of Central Asia. Chinese literature takes 
therefore a place which is unique and consequently 
ver^ important among all sacred literatures. There 


arc in China some ten works dealing with the 
Buddha's life representing all lives of the Buddha 
handed down in the Pali, Sanskrit and Tibetan 

languages. , , 

It is impossible for us to know what sort of 
traditions about the life of the Buddha had grown 
in languages and dialects of Ancient India and Central 
Asia which are now dead tongues, but today, as far 
as we know, they arc represented only in the 
Chinese. 


Astronomical Inscriptions of the Mayas 

The Maya-s, whose culture to some extent \i^ 
redolent of Indian Renaissance in Mexico, have 
left behind them numerous inscriptions, curved 
on the stone. Prof. Ludeiulorff, who Imw been 
confronted with the question of countless dates 
in these inscriptions, has given the world the 
results of his investigation, in Rexnnrch- and 
Pro/7rm, a German quarterly of Sciences : 

The Mayas, who inhabited south-east Mexico, 
Yucatan and Guatemala, arc the civilized people of 
pre-Columbian America who have left inscriptions on 
stone behind them. Like the three Maya codices 

which remain to us, they arc written in a peculiar 

hieroglyphic script, efforts to decipher which have 
not in general yet met with success. But ••chiefly on 
the basis of copies made by Bishop Diego de Landa, 
dating from the middle of the sixteenth century— we 
can at least read the calendar symbols (hieroglyphics 
for certain spaces of time and names of claysi and 

we have likewise learnt to understand the symbols 

for the numbers, which, in their usual form at least, 
are constructed on a very simple principle. Thus we 
have gradually got so far as to see that the Maya 
inscriptions literally teem with dates, indeed in part 
consist of nothing but dates. The investigators of 
the Maya civilization have also succeeded in unravelling 
the calendar system of this remarkable people, which 
appears at first to be very complicated but is really 
very simple. The most remarkable fact that emerges 
from this is that the Mayas numbered the days 
continuously, so that every day is determined by a 
definite number, much as in the Julian system 
employed by modern astronomers. But apart from 
the number of the day a complete Maya date also 
shows the position of the day in a year of 365 days 
and in the so-called 'Tzolkin", a kind of year of 
26D days. 

Indeed the whole result of iny investigations 
justifies one in assuming that the Mayas were very 
thorough observers of the motions of the planets, 
moon and sun, and had a very e.vact knowledge of 
the periods in the movements of these celestial 
bodies. They show further that Spinden's above 
mentioned rule for converting Maya dates into our 
calendar is correct. According to this most of the 
Maya inscriptions date from the fourth to the sixth 
century A. D. The astronomical science of the Maya 
must have been already very old at this time, for 
otherwise so accurate a knowledge of the length of 
the year and the month and the planetary revolutions, 
such as is clearly seen in the inscriptions and also 
in the Dresden codex— which dates, it is true, from 
a later period— would be impossible. 

It cannot of course be maintained that all Maya 
inscriptions have an astronomical content. 
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Living Rel^fiona of India 

While reviewing Dr. Nicoi Macnicols "‘The 
Living Religions of The Indian People’’ in the 
InteriKiUonal Rnietv of Mksiom, Mr. C E. 
Abraham of Seram pore observes : 

In the treatment of the various highways and by* 
ways of the spirit, trodden by those who have walked 
in the li^ht of this ancient and historic faith. Dr. 
Macnicol has shown a rare sense of discernment and 
sympathy. After discussing the general charaaeristics 
and literary development of Hinduism, he enters upon 
an examination of Hinduism at its lower levels: Hindu- 
ism as the religion of hkakii, and Vedantic Hinduism 
and its modern phases. He has much to say by way 
of warning as well as of inspiration on all these aspects 
of Hinduism. He lays his finger on the weak spot in 
the bhakli cult in the following words: 

What wc find, therefore, in the bhakii cults Is a 
conflict between an instinctive theism on the one 
hand which craves the satisfaction that comes from 
worship and from an intuition of the divine love, and 
an authoritative pantheism on the other which imposes 
itself upon the adherents of these cults and weakens 
the confidence and hope that theism tends to bring 
to them. 

The following ct analysis Mahatma Gandhi's reli- 
gious attitude will be read by many with interest and 
approval : 

Mr. Gandhi's attitude to Hinduism and to all reli* 
gions seems to issue in part from this same root, that 
is, from what a Hindu would consider the axiom of 
pantheism, and in part from his deep-seated agnostic- 
ism... Mr. Gandhi is not a systematic thinker. He is 
guided by intuitions and so is able at the same time^ 
in spite of both pantheism and agnostidsm^to practise 
prayer with a conviction that would seem to be pos- 
sible only for a theist. 

. 

China and Japan 

When once n^ore Sino-Japanese animosity 
has been awakened, the following message of 
oodwill by H. E. Akira Ariyoshi, Japanese 
linister to China, published in T/re People* 8 
Tribune will be read with great interest by the 
students of International affairs : 

The intercourse between China and japan dates 
back to time immemorial. Their relations cannot be 
considered in terms of months or years. The ties that 
bind our two countries are more basic and fundamental 
than mere passing questions of interests, politics or 
trade. They are, besides close neighbourship, those of 
family, of race, of tradition, of culture, of religion ^in 
a word, of the spirit. 

'^e have long revered China as a mother of 
enlightened culture » her state and social philosophy 
has left its profound and Indelible impressions upon 
our national life; 'while the teachings of her sages, 
blending with the spirit characteristic to Japan, have 
moulded our souls. 

Deep within our hearts lies the knowledge that 
whatever differences— aye.even bitter quarr;:ls— may crop 
up, however our momentary interests may seem to 
diverge or clash, our paths lie not in different direc- 
tions but are one. Wz know that we must— and 
always shall— live together and together, prosper. 

Japan has gone through many hardships, strenuous 
endeavour and abnegation have been demar^ed of her 


people, to emerge from a medieval condition to her 
present position as an unfettered State. 

Recalling her experience, she has followed with 
heart-felt sympathy the parallel efforts of the Chinese 
people to do avt'ay with the obsolete legacies of the 
past and to evolve, from the inevitable disturbances 
that followed the Revolution, a state which would 
maintain the high positiorf which it has always held 
during the course of history. 

An orderly, prosperous and self-reliant China, 
capable of upholding her own rights and willing to 
respect those of all other nations, is, in fact, to the 
benefit not only of our two countries but of the 
community of nations. Even viewed from our own 
standpoint alone^ a united and peaceful China with 
whom wc can co-operate In a spirit of mutual respect 
and friendliness is of paramount importance and we are 
prepared to do our utmost to assist any beneficial and 
constructive policy', friendly to Japan, which may be 
evolved by China's statesmen to realize her aims. 

1 would also take this opportunity to repeat that 
Japan does not seek any territorial aggrandisement in 
China, nor does she harbour any aggressive designs as 
are frequently attributed to her by a part of ^inese 
opinion. Her primary object is to erasure the safety of 
her national life by friendly co-operation with all 
PowCTS. and in particular with China, and thus maintain 
in this part of the world the peace and order which 
are essential to the prosperity of all nations but 
especially so for the welfare of our two peoples. 

I wish here to express my ser>tiiTienl$ of profound 
admiration for the men of all China who, with energy 
and perseverance, devote their efforts to the great task 
of building up a new nation and in particular for the 
statescraft of General Chiang Kai-Shek. 


Science to Serve Kan 

In an editorial, World Order shows that 
science in the past has not served the purpose 
of humanity : 

Science has not been developed in the past for 
the purpose of human welfare/' says Professor J. 
D. ^rnal of Cambrige University, "but partly to 
Increase profits and partly to secure military superior- 
ity/' Professor George S. Counts of Columbia Uni- 
versity brings a similar accusation to bear in his 
latest book "Social Foundations of Education.^ 

The machine, man's greatest triumph over nature, 
1 $ an invention which presumably lessens human toil, 
but under the industrial regime it has unfortunately 
been so much exploited for the benefit of ownership 
that it has not only failed in many cases to lessen 
the toil of the worker, but has even aggravated that 
toil and produced strain more disastrous to health 
than the simple arduous toil of the laborer before the 
machine was invented. 

What do we sec, then, as the net result of the 
machine to human happiness ? It may bring to the 
workman a slightly larger salary and the means for 
gratifying a desire for comfort and luxury goods, but 
it tends to keep him at such a strain, during the 
working period that the hours left for recreation arc 
not sufficiently recuperatfve to an over-strained 
physique and nervous system. 

The tragic quality ot modern mechanized civiliza- 
tion is that this magic power of the machine has not 
only failed to alleviate toil but has actually increas^ 
It. This is by reason of the immense greed wh^ch 
is operated, warping the benefits of science to the 
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one goal of individual wealth obtained at no matter 
what cost to labor. The paradox of industrialism as 
an illusionarx' giver of happiness to the laborer is 
best demonstrated in the process which takes place 
when any industrial management undertakes to exploit 
a primitive people for labor in plantations, mines or 
factories. These primitives do not need or want 
wages, or the artificial goods produced by modern 
industry. Their lives arc complete and rounded out 
in their native form, with ample leisure for the enjoy- 
ment of life. In order to entice them into modern 
industrial labor they have to be drugged, so to speak $ 
and obsessed with new and insatiable desires i and 
placed and kept in debt to the Company store so 
that work may be obtained from them under a 
form of semi -peon age. 

Is this the glorious benefit which science offers 
the human race in the promotion of the machine? 
America leads the world iu technological development. 
But in the highly important art of enjoying life in 
the simple and recuperative pleasures which leisure 
time may offer, the Americans, it may well be said, 
are the most backward of all peoples, have 

much to learn rn this respect from Europe, and even 
niore from Asia. What is needed is a greater spiri- 
tualization of life— leading to a more fundamental 
appreciation of simple joys ; a moderation of greed 
and insensate ambition : and, most of all, a power 
in man to conquer the machine which up to date 
has conquered him. 


Education for Frogiess 

The ‘‘philosophy of force” retreats ateadily 
before the advance of a science beginning to 
deal with the values of man. Mr. Ralph AVestlake 
shows in the same paper : 

•Devotees of the philosophy of force {militarists) 
tcil us that social progress is brought about by com* 
petition between man and man, between tribe and 
tribe, nation and nation, and that as a result of this 
struggle of man with man, tribe with tribe, nation 
with nation, the inferior man, tribes and nations are 
destroyed, leaving the superior peoples to build a 
civilization which the inferior groups and nations 
were incapable of building. The militarists see human 
progiess as dependent upon the political hegemony 
of "superior'' nations, upon a leadership and domina- 
tion maintained by force. 

Science, as well as common sense, dentes the truth 
of the forefioing tenets of the philosophy of force. 
Darwin and Wallace, as well as such social sdentists 
as Huxley, Spencer and Nasmyth, maintained that 
social progress depends on the social virtues (mutual 
aid and unselfishness) and upon art and science— all 

of which are the products of education. "Man 

is the most dominant animal that has ever appeared 
on this earth," says Darwin, and "he has spread 
more widely than any other highly organized form 
all others have yield^ before him. He manifestly 
owes this immense superiority to his intellectual 
faculties, to his social habits, which lead him to aid 

and defend his fellows The intellectual powers 

and social habits of man aie of paramount importance 
to him." 

Darwin recognized war as one of the minor factors 
in the disappearance of inferior races, but, "with 
highly civilized nations cofttimied progress depends 
in & subordinate degree on natural selection... 
can only say that it depends on an increase in the 


number of the men endowed with high intellectual 
qualities. These qualities constitute the survival 
factors in the struggle between civilized and barbarous 
nations." 

Bergen, The Moral Philosopher 

The two sowces: of Mortality and Religion 
by Henri Bergson, the enunent French philoso- 
pher and academician, has recently been translateil 
into English. His philosophy tejiches that life 
is fnndamentallv more tiian the mei'e possesion 
of knowledge Sind that the world is the result 
of creative evolution of succesive phenomena 
rather than the result of naturd law. While 
reviewing the book in The iTKpfirer Mr. White- 
house say.^ : 

The two sources of moral obligation are (a) the 
static or "'closed" society in which the pressure of the 
whole is exerted on the individual— moral obligation 
being the sense of this pressure, and (b) the free, dy- 
namic or "Op^n" society in which moral obligation is 
due to the heightened emotion or intuition that is con- 
cerned with the widest possible range of humanity. 
In the case of religion we have the same distinction 
namely the "static" religion of images, symbols and 
myth-making, which is concerned mainly to maintain 
social life, and the '‘dynamic" religion of the spirit 
which jumps over the social boundaries and identifies 
itself with humanity as a whole. 

And just as we were given to understand in Crea- 
tive EpotuUon that a new species is not formed by 
imperceptible transitions, so we now learn that the 
morality of the "closed" society can never advance by 
easy stages to that of the "open" society and that "it 
is useless to seek for a rhythm or law in this advance" 
from "sutic" to "dynamic" religion. 

Bergsonians have already learned to distrust the 
human intellect because it is a product of evolution, 
and as such it can have no function except that of 
enabling us to find our way about tliifUfu. How, then, 
is an investigation into the life of the spirit to be 
conducted ? ^ 

Bergson's whole argument, though forcefully set out 
and brilliantly expounded, seems to take much for 
granted and often advances with a confidence that the 
reader does not always share. His thesis that there 
can never be a gradual growth from the morality of 
the "closed" society to that of the "open" society 
and this criticism of all philosophies that postulate the 
gradual development of morality are valid only if there 
exists, or has existed, such a thing as a "closed" so- 
ciety. Some eminent anthropologists, for instance 
Marett and Elliot Smith, are incHn^ to stress the hu- 
manitarianism of primitive man and suggest that no 
human society is "closed in the sense that its members 
are concerned mainly with the preservation of the group. 

^rgson's attempt to get at the foundations of 
morality and lay bare the nature of obligation may 
wdl become orre of the classics in the realm of ethics, 
though it is, of course, much too early to attempt to 
pronounce on the permanent -value of Bergson's moral 
theories. The emphasis on the need of great personali- 
ties in order to set before average men the higher and 
broader social ideals, is well-timed. Similarty with 
the appeal for a "dynamic" religion. "In the rdigion 
which we shall call dynamic, verbal expression is im- 
material to prayer, an elevation of the soul that can 
(fepense with speech". 




Buddha 

The poet, Rabiaclranath Tagore, writes iu 
Viffin-Bharali yews : 

Budda, my Lord, my Master, thy birth-place is 
truly here vhcrc cruel Is the world of men, for thy 
/nercy fs to fill the blank of their utter failure, to help 
them who have lost their faith and betrayed their trust 
to forget their malignant day. 

Take thy scat at their castle-gate before the orgies 
of thelf extravagant pride. It is for thee to defeat 
with the serene light of thine eyes the boundless 
indignities of the drunken fate of those who trample 
under foot the shelter of the helpless and forge the 
chain for the weak. 


The Post hag of Bahiadranath Tagore 

‘*A. K. writes in the same paper: 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the large 
r^umber of letters and parcels that reach the Poet 
daily is that generally they are from people whom he 
does not know himself and had, of course, never met 
in life. Peally personal letters are but few and these 
are quite naturally dealt with b>* the p>oet himself. 
The responsibilitv for tackling the rest falls on his 
secretary, a task which is at once both interesting and 
irritating. 

SpeMing scientifically the letters can be divided 
fiivefold. My first set would be the personal letters 
which comparatively speaking are not so numerous. 
They are generally from relatives and friends $ there 
are a few who write quite regularly, and one or two 
quite voluminously. I ncidentally, a letter specially 
marked personal or private is almost without fail not 
a personal one but they invariably are letters of 
supplication. 

The second class is letters demanding autographs 
or photographs or specially composed poems. The 
autograph demands are from all parts of the world, 
U.S.A. easily heading the list, with Germany as a bad 
second. These American autograph hunters must be 
an Interesting specimen of humanity. They generally 
deliver impassioned orations in these letters on the 
quality of Rabindranath's poetrv* and tell him how 
their lives have all been moulded by his philosophy, 
following up at the fag end with an humble request 
for the Master's autogragh or photograph "to be 
framed up on my wall by the side of those from 
President Hoover, General Dawes, Mrs. Aimee Mac- 
Pherson and Betty Nuthall." \ am only quoting the 
four generally common names from a long list invariably 
supplied. In the same class one may put in the not 
infrequent demands for prefaces, forewords etc. 

My next class would be the $o<alled literary 
correspondents. They are mostly buying poets from 
the great presklency in the south of India. It seems it 
is the fovourite pastime of all young men of Madras 
to write English poetry. I naturally cannot make a 
grievance of it, but it is sad for myself that 75 percent 


of these poetasters should seT>d their manuscripts to 
Rabindranath for appreciation and on rare occasions 
for correction or brushing up. There are not a few of 
these literal^' aspirants who request Rabindranath to 
publish their literary' fragments himself, adding 
generously that "the profits mav be utilized for the 
great cultural work our Poet is doing at Santlniketan." 
I have general instructions to teff these ycning poets 
that Rabindranath himself docs hrs literary work in his 
own mother- tongue and that he feels that all of us 
shmid patronize our own languages and not attempt 
writing poems in a language whose spirit would ever 
remain foreign to us. A young poet from Travancore 
tc^k me to task quite severely for gK'ing him this 
piece of advice from Rabindrana^. In more agony 
than wrath he wrote, 

' Alas, even the great Rabindranath has after all feet 
of clav. Pray what is foreign ? I who have been fed 
on the milk of Shakespeare, put to sleep to the music 
of Swinburne, cannot look upon English language 
as foreign and must also protest against your doing 
so. But perhaps vou have been misrepresenting 
Rabindranath, for did he not himself get the Nobel 
prize for English poetry ?" 

To his own admission he was but 19 , and 
had a wonderfully wrong sense of the syntax 
and spelling of the * English language. But then, 
one who has been wet-nursed by the great 
Shakespeare has surely better qualifications than any- 
body eisc to versify in English. Perhaps while 
discussing this class of letter^ I should not forget 
the IS year old young lad of mrisal who wanted the 
Poet to write for him a poem fully expressing the 
great iovc be bore to a sweet lady of 13. named 
Kanak. also of the same interesting town and hrs 
neighbour as well, but who for some unfathomable 
reason, had hitherto remained as cold as a leg of 
mutton to all his ardent wooing. Rabindranath is a 
benevolent old poet whose heart readily responds 
to human suffering, especially of the young. But 
strange to say, he remained deaf to this very pressing 
and extremely romantic appeal. 

The next group 1 would hurriedly dismiss. They 
are too poignant for any ribald reference. I am 
referring to numerous letters of appeal for charity 
or help of some sort that come to him from all parts 
of the country. Very sad reading these are, and most 
of them are undoubtedly absolutely genuine tales of 
suffering. They come from helpless old people, left 
dilapidated by pitiless time, from widows left penniless 
by imp^unious husbands, often burdened with ^ildren 
and from poor students. 

From the standpoint of the outside my last bunch 
of letters would surely be the most interesting. I 
have inherited a precious and quite a bulging file of 
letters from my predecessor in office, marked P.L. 
These two letters, I was informed, stand for the 
'peculiar letters' that the Poet receives from time to 
time. Some of them were sent to a merry magazine 
in America and were reproduced verbatim. They 
proved a great success and we had demands again 
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from the editor, a collection ! Often in my 

moments of leisure 1 browse amongst them, and 
derive almost the same amount of enjoyment as the 
wise philosophical sayings of Wodchousc's inimitable 
Jeeves bring to my mind, '^hile going through these 
one cannot help thinking that this wide world is only 
inhabited by mentally defectives. Take for instance, 
the Roumanian doctor who some three years ago had 
literally been eating his heart out to marry a daughter 
of an (any) Indian Maharajah. Failing Rabindranath's 
successful intervention on his behalf he threatened a 
fast unto death in the most approved manner. The 
Roumanians are gallant^ there can be no doubt about 
it. Then take for instance, the "Buddha of Kali from 
Purnea." He informs the poet at regular intervals that 
God specially had commanded him to seek Rabindra- 
nath's help to publish him before the world. He 
could cincmatographically show the existence of "human 
soul." He sought the Poet's help, to finance him to 
go to Hollywood to produce the film, promising him 
a very generous 25 percent of the gross takings. The 
project was, however, not without its difficulties, as 
the acting should only be done by "well-known virgins 
and strict monotonists." Was monogamists meant by 
the last word, I am not quite sure. Then there is the 
Poet of Chandannagore. I am really in love with this 
old man. {.I do not know him, but some how I have 
a feeling he i$ an oldish pleasant greengrocer. Lest 
my illusion breaks, I have refrained from looking him 
up, though I know his address and I am writing this 
from his native city). This gentleman every month 
regularly sends a standard exercise book filled up with 
topical verses written in old payar form of poetry. 
These manuscripts begin with a salutation from the 
author, to the illumined great Thakur mahasai." 

They are sent per registered post with acknowledgement 
due. He evidently reads the papers closely ; when on 
tour, we have got Che manuscript on the due date 
addressed correctly to our various camps. Once he 
sent Rabindranath Rupees five to forward to Mahatma 
Gandhi. He is extremely altruistic and has never any 
demands for himself. Perhaps that is why I love him 
so much. Recently he was sojourning in Benares $ I 
got the information from his own poems. Rabindra- 
nath was also in Benares, having gone there to deliver 
the convocation address at the University. As I was 
entering the Hall at the tail end of the Vice-Chancellor's 
procession, a University officer gave me the familiar 
packet. Our friend had not failed us on the appointed 
day I 

[ will conclude with another set of correspondents $ 
they are all for information about the Nobel Prize. 
How to get it, where to apply, what fees to pay ? 
and such questions. One old mukhtear from Bankura 
took the trouble of coming in person to Santiniketan 
to seek information on the matter. He had written a 
history of the world in poetry. 


not to solve their problems by a reasonable amount of 
international good-will, then I have not ;he slightest 
doubt that the 20 th Century will be Asia s. Biit I do 
not care to emphasize gcngraphical boundaries as diyid- 
ing one race from another. The central idea ought to 
be the sense of unity of human race. I am aware 
that in India there is no enthusiasm for the League 
of Nations. I have noticed this even among my own 
students. Very recently we had a strange subiect 
discussed in the University Union, when a debating 
team from the Universities in the United Provinces 
visited Mysore : "That in the opinion of this House 
the present world crisis can be overcome only by a 
world war." It is astonishing that this proposition 
was discussed. It is unbelievable that it was carried 
by a huge majority. It represents the students mind. 
But it is worth while remembering that the imperialistic 
tradition is essentially European in character. It started 
with the Romans. It has continued right down to our 
own times, the days of Mussolini and Hitler. I ^ shall 
not venture to prophesy that the imperialism is going to 
die in our time. But I want you to remember that the 
first message of Peace and Love ^ ever given to the 
world grew out of the soil of India in the person of 
Buddha. He did not belong to the masses as Christ 
or Mahomed did. A man sprung from the masses may 
be trusted to appreciate the dffficulties of the masses. 
But Buddha was a man born in a princely family, 
educated in such a way that he did not even know 
what old age meant, what illness meant, what death 
meant. He grew up in a state of innoccr^cc. Face to 
face with a cripple for the first time, face to face with 
death, his loving soul was harrowed and he felt : "this 
IS not the world for me. I am going to give up all to 
save mankind", and he did it. No entreaties from his 
wife, no entreaties from his relatives, no entreaties 
from his friends had any effect on him. He cheerfully 
took up the beggar's bowl. 

Two centuries later we come across Asoka volun- 
tarily giving up his imperialism in the very hour of his 
triumph to preach the gospel of Peace. Two thousand 
two hundred years later still we come across in India 
a noteworthy person who believes not in war as the 
essential means for settling disputes, an Indian who 
believes not in inflicting suffering or in killing, but in 
taking upon himself the role of suffering and achieving 
victory through suffering. That is the message which 
India has preached through the ages. We cannot be 
false to our highest inheritance. 

Civilization flourishes in the atmosphere of peace 
and peace is the expression of human harmony, the 
spirit of co-operation, of which war is the mortal 
enemy. Wc cannot do better than end on that note 
struck by the old Vedic prayer : 

May ail the powers of nature bring us peace. 
May God vouchsafe us peace. May peace and 
peace alone reign everywhere. May that peace 
come unto us ! 


Ideals and Bealities of tlie Twentieth Century 

Prof. A. R. Wadia concludea an important 
paper in The Twentieth Century thus : 

One European thinker has said that this 20th Century 
is going to be Asia's. Lenin said that the Russian 
Bolshevism could have been crushed without the 
slightest difficulty if all the capitalistic countries had 
united together, but he added that he knew that these 
capitalistic countries were too stupid, too j^lous of 
one another to combine. That gave a chance to 
Bo1sf\pvism to fortify itself against all attacks. 
Similarly if the European nations are stupid enough 


Discrimination ag^ainst Indian Groods 

Mr. Manu Subadar writes in Financial Timee: 

From the plight of several industries in India at 
present it would appear that they are at a disadvantage 
vis-a-vis their more powerful foreign rivals. Prominent 
amongst these must be mentioned the Shipping and 
Insurance Companies. But a subtle discrimination 
against Indian manufactures pervades the minds of all 
those who control British enterprises in India. I have 
seen a complaint recently in the London ''Times" 
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against the competition in the import trade in tools 
and agricultural implements from those made in India. 

"A branch of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
is obtaining an increasingly large share of the trade 
in hoes, axes, chisels, bill -books, pickaxes, hammer- 
heads, kodaties, and mammooties, ^except for those 
required by the British managed concerns' " 

This means that the British -managed concerns do 
not buy their requirements of tools and implements 
turned out either by the Indian black-smith or from 
articles made on modern lines at Tatanagar. This 
certainly is a pointer, particularly for those key 
industries, in whose favour England claims to have 
given preference under the Ottawa Agreement. Is it 
possible that the Railways in India were making also 
this discrimination against the local products ? ^e 
have pressed for the revision of the Rules for purchase 
of stores for Government Departments 5 but some of the 
Provincial Governments have not yet fallen in line. 
U is the duty of every patriotic Indian whenever he 
receives any information on this subject, whenever 
he Bnds foreign articles preferred to Indian articles, 
directly, or indirectly, to pass it on to one of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, so that it may be possible 
to ascertain how far there is deliberate discrfmlnition 
against Indian products at the hands of British-managpd 
concerns in India, and whether anything could be done 
about it. 

Christian Missions in India - A Ciiiticisiii 

Dr. Bharfttan Kumarappa write.* in Th^ Ar/fan 
Path: 

Conversion, in the sense of giving up one's former 
religion and becoming a member of a Church is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished by all mis* 
sionaries. This has led to intolerance towards other 
religions 1 if you desire to make converts from another 
religion your attitude to it cannot be friendly. This 
will be stoutly denied by missionaries, but I am sure 
that if the sympathy and tolerance which Is to-day 
adopted be genuine, their attitude toward other 
religions could not be to supplant them by their own 
faith, as is their aim, but rather to seek to inflnuence 
then in such a way that these religions will undergo 
an Inner revival and transformation if they need to. 
What is above all necessary is not adherence to this 
religion or that, but the free and natural realization 
by the human soul of the Infinite Spirit. If it is felt 
that a particular religion does not effect this, the 
truly friendly attitude will not be to get rid of it, 
which is what conversion necessarily implies, but to 
influence it by the free inter-change of views resulting 
from real religious experience. 

The principle Jesus laid down in regard to other 
faiths, if at all he was concerned with them, is the 
one which the modern missionary' speaks most about 
but practises least. It is contained in Jesus's words 
"\ am not come to destroy but to fulfil." The fulfil- 
ment of Hinduism must not be sought elsewhere than 
In a full development of alt that is highest and best 
in Hinduism itself. If Christianity had anything to 
teach Hinduism, and I believe it has, the lessons of 
Christianity would have to be assimilated by Hinduism 
and incorporated into it. Only then can Christianity' 
regard itself as not supplanting or destroying Hinduism 
but fulfilling it. Conversion which aims at supplanting 
Hinduism by Christianity is anything but a fulfilment 
of Hinduism. Strict conformity' to the principle of 
Jesus, above cited, requires preaching the gospel to 


non-Christians W'lth genuine love for the nori-Chnstian 
faith, and therefore not with the intention of supplant* 
ing it. The missionary's task, if he fecis he has found 
truths which do not exist for the non -Christian, should 
be to influence these faiths in the light of these truths 
in order to reform them, not to supplant them. 

The consequence of this has been that he has no 
real knowledge of. or genuine sympathy with, the 
culture of the people, and thus his influence has been 
decidedly detrimental to indigenous cultural develop- 
ment. 

If the Christian missionary would be successful he 
must have genuine sympathy' with the people, their 
traditions and their culture. His mission cannot be 
other than the mission of Jesus, which was to fulfil, 
not to destroy j his one purpose, the purpose or 
jesus, to reveal in his life, in however small a measure 
what Jesus revealed so abundantly'. This will suffice 
to draw all men to Jesus, the Great Example. 


Importance of manual training: in Childhood 

In an article on “Froeberij Inilividoalisui Itx 
Modern Educational Philosophy^’ in Prabitddfia 
Bhnrata Dr. Debendra Chandra Das Gupta 
sprites on the above subject thus : 

According to Froebers educational theory manual 
activities should begin in early childhood and continue 
through the period of seconoary education. Early in 
life children should share activity in their parents' 
domestic duties and trades and vocations. Through 
such participation they would develop the habits of 
work and industry, and the domestic and civic virtues 
without which one could scarcely hope to become a 
good citizen. ''To give them early habits of work and 
industry seemed to him so natural and obvious a 
course as to need no statement in words. Besides, 
the child that has been led to think will thereby, at 
the same time, be led to industry, diligence — to all 
domestic and civic virtues." Not O'tly would the 
domestic and civic virtues be cultivated by the child's 
participation in the parental occupations but also such 
participation could be made to contribute greatly to 
the development of the child's personality. "'X'ho 
can indicate the present and future development^ which 
the child reaps from this part of the parents' work 
and which he might reap even more abundantly if 
parents and attendants heeded the matter and made 
use of it later on in the instruction and training of 
their children ?" 

Frocbel believed that manual training should be 
carried on not only through early childhood and boy- 
hood but also continued through adolescent years and 
throughout the secondary' school period until adultho^. 
For this purpose he advocated including manual train- 
ing courses in the curricula of the secondary schools 
and apprenticing certain older boys out to farmers and 
mechanics. Frocbel felt that in the secondary' schools 
a proper balance should always be maintained between 
activities of the mind and of the body. Reference has 
been made in preceding paragraphs to this tact and 
also to the fact that Frocbel was opposed to the 
school practice current in Germany' in hts day of 
giving preference to language study to the neglect of 
the manual arts. He advocated giving manual training 
to secondary' school boys for the purpose of both 
mental and physical growth and also permitting older 
boys to learn trades and industries from mechanics 
and farmers by means of apprenticeship. 
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In additioo to the benefits to be gained from 
manual and trade training already discussed^ Froebel 
believed that such training would contribute also to 
the development of religion. According to Froebers 
theory work and religion should go hand in hand, 
each supplementing the other. Either without the 
other would be insufficient. ''As for religion, so, too, 
for industry, early cultivation is highly important. 
Early wort<, guided in accordance with its inner 
meaning, confirms and elevates religion. Religion 
without industry, without work, is liable to be lost 
in empty dreams, worthless visions, idle fancies. 
Similarly, work or industry without religion degrades 
man into a beast of burden, a machine. Vork and 
religion must be simultaneous.'^ 


Cross-Bearing: in the Realm of Sex 

Rev. J. R, Peacey writes in part in The 
National Uiristmi Cowml Hevieio : 

All our instincts and appetites are in themselves 
good and beautiful. A great deal of harm has been 
done by centuries of teaching of sex as in itself an evil 
thing, so that the cross that one has been called upon 
to bear is one of mortification, killing the desire as 
the highest ideal. 

Such a conception of sex is wholly wrong. Like 
the other instincts which God has given us, it is good 
and beautiful in itself, and the cross which we are 
called upon to bear is not one of suppression and 
unhappiness, but of control and joy. To this extent 
the moderns are right when they call on us to put 
away all our inhibitions and complexes on the subject 
of sex, and to let sex have its full expression. What 
they are wrong in is fn their demand that it should be 
uncontrolled and unbridled. There can be no full 
expression without sacrifice. 

Let me give three reasons why there must be a 
cross of denial tor the instinct of sex : 

1. Because sex is the creative instinct, and there 
can be no creativeness without saaifice. Sex is simply 
the creative instinct, the urge which drives an artist to 
paint and a doctor or missionary to give his life In 
service, as well as a man and a woman to give them- 
selves in marriage. Its creations are the b^ks of 
scholars, the bridges of engineers, social organizations, 
friendships, service of any Idnd, as well as jchildren. 
And for all creative work sacrifice is a primary condi- 
tion. The pruned vine or rose-tree gives a better fruit 
or flower than the one which is allowed to luxuriate 
in wild profusion. The pianist's touch, the cricketcr's 
cut, the oarsman's sweep of his blade are only brought 
to their maximum of efficiency by perfectly learned 
control. The same is true of sex and of all our bodily 
instincts. 

2. And then a secood reason why there must be a 
cross of denial in sex, is that in no department of life 
is co-operation more essential. A marriage which is 
based from the first on selfishness, is bound to a 
failure. Love expresses itself always fn two ways.' in 
a longing to share, to share every thing to the utter- 
most i and in the supreme value that it gives to the 
object of love's passion. Every lover not merely 
wishes to share, but to put the loved one first all the 
time. Thus to demand of the single man or woman 
that he or she should sublimate the sex-instinct and 
give up certain rightful joys in one direction in order 
to gain full crcativcncss in some other direction, is no 
more and no less a sacrifice than is demanded ^so of 
ev^ married couple in the sacrifices that true love 


must be always calling forth from them tor the sake of 
each other and of their children. The reason for the 
thousands of cases of divorce in these days is, alas, 
that the need of love before and after marriage has 
never been properly taught, ^i/hcrc there is true love, 
where the person loved is of supreme value to the 
lover, there can be no thought of any sacrifice being 
too great to keep that relationship at its highest. 

3. There is a third and last reason for demanding a 
cross of self-denial in the sex-instinct, and that is, that 
in its creativeness it expresses the fiill personality, body 
and soul, mind and spirit. As Bishop Gore once 
wrote : Is not the production of a new personality'— 
a soul or spirit destined for an immortal life in 
but liable also to the most awful spiritual disaster— is 
not this the greatest of spiritual events in the world 
and the most wonderful of the activities of the creative 
spirit? Sex is a Sacrament.' 

Marriage is not a physical partnership, but a 
partnership of body^ mind and soul. 


Cash Value of Human Life 

The following from Insurawe IVorlfl will 
prove instructive : 

is the cash value of a human life ? 
Statisticians have worked hard to find an answer to 
this question. The process adopted is first to find the 
average cost of rearing a child to wage-earning age. 
In this the mother's contribution is. of course, included. 
It should be apparent that the process is not applicable 
to any individual case but is worked out by taking 
groups of men and averaging their experiences. It has 
been found that in an average American family a sum 
of £2000 is required to bring up a child to wage- 
producing age when the human machine enters on its 
productive stage. Hence -for ward, the average income 
it earns year by year is ascertained. The chances of 
dying are also taken into consideration. The average 
value of an American life at the beginning of wage- 
earning age is, in this way, assessed at £6000. 

Different classes of men earn different incomes, so 


the cash value of human life differs from 

case 

to case. 

The foflowHig is a "rough 

and ready guide" 

quoted 

from the "Policy-Holder." 
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The appraisement of human life in terms of rupees, 
annas and pies may be repugnant to some people as 
being too gross and materialistic a procedure. But 
the ^ct remains that the enjoyment of art, culture and 
most other things that make life worth living depends 
in the last analysis on economic competence, the main 
pivot of which is financial security. If civilization is 
the result of the desire of individuals to improve and 
to enlarge the scope of material and intellectua] 
benefits, it will not be wrong to interpret civilization 
in terms of man's urge towards financial security 
without which no such benefits are available. Financial 
security implies, on its selfish aspect, the economic 
safety for the Individual himself and, on its unselfish 
aspect, the absence of financial danger for wffe and 
children when the bread-winner is removed by death. 
So it would appear that an upward movement in 
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civilcation »s nothing but an improvement in the 
economic value of human life and man's abilitv to 
conserve it. 

The practical problem is how to attain financial 
security ? The first requisite is, of course, foresight. 
There must be the power to foresee economic troubles. 
The next step is to eradicate those troubles or to 
create reserves against them. It is with the latter that 
insurance is concerned. Insurance is indeed the best 
and most effective expression of modern man's urge 
towards financial security. 


War agaiubt illiteracy in Maharashtra 

The B. 0, Cooper'ilur J'litrmI write- 
^•siitorially : 

An interesting scheme has been launched under the 
auspices of the Poona Gram Saiigathana Mandal to 
drive away illiteracy from Maharashtra cspeciaiiy after 
a full success has been demonstrated by one Mr. Mulcy 
who has behind him an experience of fifteen years as 
a teacher and has perfected a new system of teaching 
adults to read and write in a very short time. Mr. 
Muley took up twenty-two adutl illiterates, eleven of 
whom were agriculturists from villages around Poona 
and eleven of whom were from the city itself. It was 
obvious that the degree of intelligence and grasping 
power varied to a large extent. For three hours Mr. 
Muley worked hard in the presence of several critics 
and citizens including the Chief-Saheb of Aundh who 
was watching with keen interest and succeeded in his 
efforts exceedingly well. Half of those twcr)ty-two 
adults mastered the art of reading and writing alphabets 
and words efficiently and half of them could be fairly 
said to have been literates in the sense that they 
began to know and write alphabets. This inspired a 
great deal of confidence in the workers and consequently 
a scheme has been outlined by Professor S. R- Bhagwat 
who is the life and soul of the Sangathana for waging 
war against illiteracy with the active help and co« 
opcraiion of the Chief-Saheb of Aundh. The outline 
of the scheme in short is to train workers who can 

master the methods of Mr. Muley and carry on the 

work of making people literate. These workers are 
also to be trained in the general work of village uplift 
because in Prof, Bhagwat's scheme, the ultimate end 
of the whole effort is village organization. These 
workers arc to be active in the village centres that are 

to be opened soon. It is estimated that if every 

adult villager contributes Rs. 3 cither in cash or in kind 
it will suffice to make him literate and enable him to 
retain his knowledge by supplying him with nceessar>* 
literature once his appetite has been aroused. Education 
is after all a socialization of conscience but in the 
case of adults the ta^^k becomes exceedingly difficult if 
they arc not handled scientifically instead of the 
ordinary rule-of-thumb method. Again the aim and 
end of adult education should not merely be reading 
and writing but rather the inculcation of a «€sire and 
an urge for improvcTnent into the whole body of 
villagers. 


Marxism axtd India 

Prof. Bri] Narain writes in Couiempornry India • 

Indian students of Marx have to be warned that 
a literal interpretation of Marx is even more difficult 
than that of religious scriptures. And t/iat is difficult 

enough. 


Marxism does not help us in understanding the 
economic position of some of the poorest classes of 
our population, hand-workers and peasant-proprietors. 

The restoration of cultivating proprietorship with 
the State financing of agriculture would remove all 
Marxian causes of exploitation, but bring little change 
for the better in the economic condition of peasants ^ 
other things remaining the same, thetr marginal worth 
to society w'ould be about what it is now, and their 
earnings, on an average, w'ould not be much higher. 

The Marxian criticism of capitalism has little ap- 
plication to India. Capitalism is growing in India, 
but if socialism will come to India only when the 
centralization of means of production and the socializa- 
tion of labour become incompatiable with their 
capitalist integument, socialism is not coming to India 
for a very long time indeed. 

An industrial proletariat is practically rion-cxistent 
in India. The growth of factory labour, until it forms 
an appreciable percentage of the total population, may 
take a century. 

The chief ground of dissatisfaction w'ith our 
economic system is not exploitation of employees by 
employers, but the scale of values produced by social 
marginal worth for factors which employ themselves. 

from this it may also be concluded that the 
doctrine of class-war, which plays such an Important 
tCM in Marxism, is of less use to us than to the 
highly industrialized countries of Western Europe. 
There is little sense in talking of expropriation of 
expropriators where, as in the Punjab, the most 
valuable form of property (agricultural land) is widely 
distributed among the people. 

The idea of class-war is barren and unattractive. 
What is fruitful and attractive is the idea of a State 
planning production and distribution, setting everybody 
to work, augmenting wealth and income, and, above 
all, creating a new scale of economic values in con- 
sonance with the ideal of social justice. 


The Third Assembly 

Mr. if. «'halapaihi Rau, m. h. u , has 
contributed an inlorestinff paper on this ^ubje^ l 
10 Trireni. He writes of PresaUmi Patel thus: 

Patel behaved like a perpetual crisis. He w'ielded 
his sceptre like a birch. Once he chid the Commander- 
in-chief for not being present to answer a debate. 
Another time Blackett was heard to mutter something, 
and he was pulled up and asked to make himself 
heard. Patel's decisions themselves burst like bomb- 
shells. He bombed the Reserve Bank Bill. At the 
time of the Meerut Trial he bombed the Public Safety 
Bill. The situation was made too thrilling when bombs 
were thrown into the Assembly ar^d Bhagat Singh 
^came a hcio to men of words who admire men of 
action. The Government were rude. 1n view of the 
fact that the Government are not prepared to show 
the Chair the courtesy of disclosing what their plans 
are, I refrain from giving a ruling/ the President 
declared. Over the question of their control of the 
Assembly gallery, he again bombed and won. He, 
with his usual pluck, refused to follow the Congress 
resolution asking its members to boycott the legislatures. 
He explained the position of a President, 'who dolft 
his vivid party colours, be they buff or blue, crimson 
or yellow, and wears instead the white flower of a 
neutral political life.' At the time of the bitter Bardoh 
crisis he declared his sympathies a little too openly 
and bravelv. Unkindly critics whispered with bated 
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breath that Patel was seen going home in the company 
of Motilai Nehru, and that the syntax and even the 
phrases of the President's statements bore the oil and 
learning of the Pandit. Arthur Moore committed his 
most blazing indiscretion when he tried to move a vote 
of no-confiidence in the Chair but the Government 
preferred to butter its parsnips with elaborate euphe- 
mism, and Patel added insult to injury. 'If'hen he left 
with a proud shrug the scene of all his political glory, 


muffled up in all his dignity, it was to the blare of 
guns and trumpets. He gave himself a hearty send-off, 
but an embittered Viceroy spoilt the show by ungrace- 
ful references and veiled suggestions. It was tragic to 
sec Patel pass from continent to continent in search of 
health, and the tragedy was complete when, robbed 
of his health and thunder, a cynic to the core, a fighter 
to the last, he died in Vienna amidst the dust ol 
empires. 


THE BENGAL DEVELOPMENT BILL, 1935 

Bv BHAB.VTOftH DA'IT.A, m. 


I T is rdinost u commoiiphiue in fnilui to find 
(jovemnieJit measures Disposed i)y popular 
opinion and by nationalist newspapers, even 
when the inensuves are meant to yield .some 
benefit to the people. It was with di.strust that 
the Primary Education Act was looked upon 
by many. The Money-lender-s' Act was not 
successful in receiving unanimous approbation. 
Similarly, the Jute Restriction Scheme of the 
recent months lias also been suspected by some 
to be a move to protect the interest.® of the mill- 
owners at Calcutta and at Dundee. 

In such an ntmoaphei-e of susnicion it is a 
bit strange to find an outburst of acclamation 
on the recently introduced Bengal Development 
Bill. It appears that the bill has been successful 
in convincing the public opinion that, if put 
into operation, it will really cause a considw-anle 
benefit to the people. 

This, however, shows that the thinking public 
in our country has for some time been really 
feeling the want of a measure like tins. For 
.sometime past, well-known writers have been 
tfiUing us that all is not well with the agri- 
('ultural condition.s in our province, that Central 
Bengal is no longer what it u.sed to be, an«l that 
there are some tracts which are doomed to a 
swampy future if flood-irrigation is not restored 
by means of revival of dying rivers and 
construction of other suitable projects. Dr. Bentley, 
in his book on Malaria and Agriculture, and 
Bir William Willcocks in his lectures delivered 
at the Calcutta University drew the attention of 
the public to the serious effects of the decline of 
ilooa-flushing in Bengd. Since then, a consider- 
able amount of attention and study has been 
devoted by eminent publicists of Bengal to the 
problem of irrigation and the definite conclusion 
that has emerged from all this is that one of the 
most important items of any plan for the 
economic revival of Bengal would be the develop- 
guent of a sound system of well-operated 
in-igation works. 


It is re.!dly noticeable how much Central and 
Western Bengal has suffered on awount of the 
drying up of the w’litcrways. In the pcventeenth 
century, ixnd even iii the eighteenth, parts of 
Central Bengal divw admination from all as 
prosperous and jiopiilous tracts. Districts where 
malai’ia is now at the highest were regarded us 
health-re.'iorts mid <!onvalescent jicisohr and 
pleasure-seekers often flocked to the.pc! jilaces. 
Dr. Radbakamal Mukherjen, in course of a 
le<‘ture tlelivcrefl sometime ago, quoted (extensively 
from the writings of foreign travellers all of 
whom had expressed admiration at the prosperity 
of the Delta region.’' But now tins very region 
has been turneil into a thriving bed of anopheles 
moscjuilo, and the much-envied prosperity has 
definitely vanished. The health and wealth tliat 
once belonged to these districts have practically 
disappeared and it is apparent that If nothing is 
done even now, some parts of this region will 
certainly turn into depopulatol swamps 
marshes. 

What has been lesponslble for all this ? 
When one seeks an answer to this que.stion, lie 
is readily faced with one great deficiency to be 
found in this area— the deficiency of flood-water 
irrigation. The whole of the deltaic region is 
interspersed with a number of waterways which 
not very long ago used to carry the waters of 
the Ganges down to the Bay of Bengal. These 
waters Iravelleil a long way from the foot of the 
Himalayas and contained a liu'ge volume of 
fertilizing matter. Every year, with the coming 
of the monsoon, the rivers and tlie channels of 
Central Bengal were charged with this 
ricli red water which flushed the whole 
region and thus ke^t the .area fertile as 
well as healthy. It is tlie decline of these 
rivers, due to diversion of watei'-currents, 
bank-formation and construction of embankments, 


• Report of the Council -of the Indian Institute 
of Economics, 1932-33, (Calcutta). 
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that lias caused the doterioratiou of the area 
under consideration. It is this ‘red-water famine' 
that has led to the growth of swamps and 
marshes in an aveu which once was rich and 
has brought in its train malaria and agricultural 
depression. 

One has only ro compare (.'entral Bengal 
with East Bengal to comprehend clearly what 
the want of Hood water means. In East Bengal, 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Meghna 
with their tributaries curry every year n large 
volume of silt-latlen water and the greater part 
of the tract gets a regular Hushing every monsoon. 
The effeer is that the land i:- rlenretl of all 
stagnant pools and marshes and it receives a 
rich ‘lepo.-’it of the silt t*aiTieil by the river-^. 

( 'oiuietiuently, cultivation is prosperous and 
di.seases are less wifle.sj)rcad than In Jhe 
iieghbouring Presidency Division. The density 
of population in the Eastern Bengal districts is 
fairly high and the area of land actually 
cultivatal is gi“adaally increasing. The pix>ce.«> 
of land formation is slowly, but -feadily, going 
on and agricultural prosperity is guartxniml a 
contiiuioiis existence. 

.V clear demonstration of tlie exu'ni of agri- 
cultural decline in the districts of Burflwan and 
Presidency divisions i.® i)erhaps neeesaary. The 
following figures, taken from Dr. II. K. 
Mukherjea's paper, show the percentage variation 
of the cropped area during the first thirty-ivvo 
years of the present century (IfHHi-ilK-Vi) in some 
seleetwl disUicts of Bengal. 


District:^ 


District 


Pinrentage variation 
in the cropped anii 

Noakhali 

Dacca ' 

Bakargaiij 1- 21 

Mymensingli - 

Faridpur — 

Tippera 1 2 

Naclia — " 

Murshidabad -- 11 

■Tessore - ’*1 

Burdwan P’ 

Hooghly - I'' 

These figures i.-learly show the etJerrU- of 
river-spill irrigation in East Bengal anr! of 
cessation of river-spill in We.stem and ('entral 
Bengal. In the latter region, the cropped area 
has fallen considerably, there having been a 
fall of nearlv 4“ per cent in the district of 
Hooghly. The figures relating to density of 
population per stiuare mile also show bow large 
a population is being supported by tlie prosperous 
tracts of East Bengal." 


* Cemiis of Mia. Ifiol. Vnl 1. Part If. Tmperiai 
Tables. Table XX. 


Dami 

Tippeni 

Noakhali 

Faridpur 

Bakargaiii 

Burdwan 

Nadia 

Mursbidaieid 

Khulna 

Hooi^hly’ 


ot pen 

son.- per 

.■square 

mile 

1921 

3931 

1,161 

1 ,26.5 

1.057 

1.197 

970 

1.124 

042 

HX« 

730 

S34 

53(* 

.)63 

510 

.5.31 

.5S5 

G56 

:;13 

347 

009 

OSS 


Increase per 
square mile 

UiJ 

iKi 

154 

.51 

95 

.■>y 

12 

71 

34 

2D 


The high density noticeable in the East 
Bengal districts is not perhaps desirable by 
itself. But, it cerrainly ^ shows that agricultural 
flepression to any co>nsiderable extent is absent 

from this •area.''’ 


The only ho)K- of ravival of agiicukural 
prosperitv in Central and Western Bengal lies 
in developing tlie rivers that arc dead and dry, 
an-l in restoring to this area the red water 
which it once had the pnvilego to enjoy. J he 
head-waters of the Mathabhanga, the Jalangi. 
.ami of the Hooghlv are drying up, and. conse- 
quently, ('entral Bengal is being deprived of 
it.« due sliarc in the rich silu-arrying water 
brought down by the Gangw. OtbiT nvera lik“ 
the Bhairab and the Knpotaksba are also in 
itecadent condition.^, and something must be 
done In order to cliaigc them again with floo<i 
water that mil irrigate the surrounding districts. 

In U)2S, ill «n article in the I isu^a-Wiamti 
nmit'-rlihH Sir William Wiliwx sugge-tol 
tiiat the rivers of (VntraJ Bengal were noi 
oricinallv natural rivers, but were artilicial canab 
.•onstru.'te-l by men for the purpose of imganon 
nnd drainage. Thesis canal# were onginallv 
straight, but the friability of the soil they traversed 
made them adopt a winding course. H hether 
or not one accepts this theory, every one will 
ailmit the truth ol the conclusion that emerges 

• The hi-'h densitv tif rK'pulation in the Hoojrhly 
district is due innioly to the existence of a uumber 
of factory towns aod not to airrictutural prosj^enty. 

S- Dr Meghnad fiaha and others hare emphasized 
the cfiectof railway construction ot drainer 

and irrigation of the jwovince. The East Indian 
Bsilwav in the Burdwan division, and the Lateutta- 
Khulua line in Ontral Bengal have undoubtedly 
caused a choking up of channels of natural drainage. 
As. howerer. it is impossible nowadays not ^to have 
railways every old aad new construction saoiua be 
re-exaicincd from the standpoint of imgatiou and 
drainage, and of public health. Measures should 
1)6 adopted for minimizing the evil effecte and for 
nreveutiag such efi'ects from arising in the future. 
A complete hydraulic survey of Bengal seems to be 

essential at an early date. ,, 

§ Vic VifiiM-IPiarati Quarltrlij. sravan, l.ido a. b. 
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from Willcocks’s observation. The channels 
perfornicil a great service iu the pa-st. an<l, if 
the Avaters of the Ganges can be passed into 
them, they can perform the same service again. 
They are spaced ready for overflow irrigation, 
lie suggested that it wouW not he difficult to 
control the rivers of RengaL The north-to-south 
rivers couhi be charged with monsoon water 
from the Ganges by the construction of suitable 
Imrrage.s. 

That a proposal like this is not a mere 
utopia is proved by the e.vperience gatheretl 
from other countries, particularly Eg)’pt. If Egynt 
had been left to lierself, tlie land there would 
have been, according to Sir William Willcocks. 
‘a howling Avilderness’ today. Instead of leaving 
the rivers free to (^arry a large volume of rich 
fertile water uselessly to the sea. an-angements 
liave been made by means of barrages and 
storage works to assure the cultivators of a 
regular supply of overflow flooil water.* 

It is notwortliy that physical and econotnio 
conditions in Bengal are not very different from 
those in Egypt. Both of these tracts have to 
depend mainly on agriculture and both have 
an abundant supply of silt-laden rich water 
carried by commodious rivers. The problem that 
requires solution is that of an-atiging for an 
iide'juate distidbution of this reel Avater in the 
Avhole region, and so, the actual project should 
be one of control and regulation of rivers and 
construction of canals. Such a policy of reguki- 
tion and construction has been po-ssible in 

there is no imson, e.vcei)t that of 
financial inadequacy, Avliy .such a scheme sliould 
not be possible in Bengal too. Bengal has an ad- 
vantage oA'er Egypt in the possession of numerous 
channels Avhich can be easily convertetl into 
^'■encie.s for carrying overflow water to the 
interior. In the undulating tracts of ^V’estem 
Bengal storage of water will be easily practicable 
and the Egyptian system of basin irrigation can 
also be developed in those areas.r 

It is, however, sometimes ar^ed that a 
development of irrigation in Western and 
Central Bengal by means of storage of water, 
or of re-vitalizing of dead rivers would mean 
that the greater part of the water carried by the 
Ganges in the monsoon period would find its 
way to the deltaic region, and that, consequently, 
the new deltaic region of East Bengal would 
suffer from a dearth of flood-Avater. The plausi- 
bility of such argument, however, appears to be 
doubtful Even if the heads of the dying rh'ers 
are reconstructed, and the other dry rivers revived 

• An excellent description of the Irrigation 
system in Egypt and in the Sudan will be fomid in 
the CJhapter on ‘Irrigation’ in the Eneiiclopadia 
Briiannica, 14th. Edition. 

t See Dr. R. K. Mukherjea’s paper on Bemal. 
Old and Ncic in the Report of the Indian Institute 
of Economies, 19^-33 : and, also, S. C. Mitter’s 
A Becotenj Plan for Bengal, Calcutta, 19^, Ch. V. 


the Padma Avill undoubtedly contima' to be the 
main channel of the Ganges, and so, East 
Bengal will not be deprived of her fair share 
in the Gunge.* flood. The diminution of the 
volume of water which flows down the Padoiii 
will rather mean u benefit to the inluibitants 
of Dacca and Favidpur, Avho have to suflei' 
much damage on account of the uncontrollabh' 
fury of the river. Again, Avhile West Bengal 
has no other alternative source, of flood water 
.supply than the Ganges, in East Bengal there 
are two other great river«--tlie Brahmaputra 
and the .Mcghna, Avith their numerous branches 
and tributaries. East Bengal therefore, has 
no reason for concern at the proposal of Hood- 
Irrigation of We.*t 'Bengal.’’ 

Ill 

The Bengal Development Bill introduced iu 
tlie Ijegislative Council on the 7tli of March last 
by the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Member- 
in-charge of the Irrigation Department is there- 
fore a step towards the fulfilment of a popular 
desire. It is at an opportune moment that the 
GovernnAenl have thought it fit to introduce a 
measui'e for the recovery of J.3engal. The people 
hail really been Avanting a legislation of this 
type. The details of the bill may not commend 
themselves to many, but almost everyone will 
approve of the puimosc of the legislation and of 
the general principles which support it. 

T'he bill is iuteiuled. in the opinion of the 
Mon’lile .'lembor-iii-charge “to place the Govern- 
ment in a position to undertake the enormous 
task of bringing back lo prosperity and to health 
the decadent areas of Bengal by restoring the 
Hoav of dead rivers, by constmeting works for 
controlling irrigation, and by arranging for 
drainage.” The GoA'ernment recognize, according 
to the Hon’ble Member, the urgency of the 
problem and the reason Avhich had prevented them 
.so long from launching a comprehensive inngation 
project was want of adequate funds. It is, however, 
not that a balance of funds has been available 
for this purpose. The Government expect to 
recover the expenditure from the profits of the 
operations themselves. The use of iragation 
water by the cultivators would certainly result 
in increased income for them and the Govern- 
ment would, according to the provisions of the 
bill take away half of the net increase in the 
income of the cultivator. Further, the bill pro- 
vides that every cultivator in the irrigation zone 
will have to pay the improvement levy irrespec- 
tive of whether he uses irrigation water or not. 
The effect of this would practically be to compel 
every cultivator to take advantage of the irriga- 
tion system. 

There are other proposals also which are 


• In this connection, attention may ^ain be 
drawn to the suggestion made by f)r. Meghnad 
Saha for a complete hydraulic survey of Beng^. 
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equally drastic. As there has been a consider- 
able amount of encroachment on the beds oi 
dead rivers, the launching of an irrigation 
sptem may lead to the cropping up of many 
claims for compensation. If in all these cases 
compensations are granted the scheme will be 
unworkable. So, the Ooveimment wart ^»wer 
to discriminate when compensation is claiineii. 
According to the C4overnment proposal, if the 
people in the decadent areas have rivers 
revived, they must be prepare^l to forego some 
of their technical rights and also to fn«; the risk 
of loss due to Hoods, as people in East Hengsxl 
do. The pei'sons who would be gainers from 
the improvement of Hush-irrigation should not 
be left free to derive a further !>eiiefit by en- 
forcing a technical right of compensation for 
encroachment or for flood-risks. The Hon'ble 
Member went as far as to say, ‘Tf private right* 
are a barrier to tlie revival of decn<l«-nr area*, 
they ought to be moflitietl.” 

Another special power claime<i by tlie Govern- 
ment is that of establishing special appeal 
anthorities to deal with civil disputes that would 
inevitaldy arise in connection with the working 
of the scheme. Under onlinary circun.stanfcs 
''iich civil disputes go to the civil courts nnd 
tlie awards of these courts are binding on }>otli 
parties. But, civil courts generally tak<- a long 
lime to conic to a decision and occasionally an 
interim injunction may be ordered preventing 
the Government from proceeding with the work 
concerned until a decision is annouDce<l. Such 
preventions cau-sing cessation of work mean a 
huge increase in the cost of maintenance. For 
this reason, i. <?., for a s^icedier disposal of such 
' Ivil suits, special authorities will be constituted. 

The scheme of operations, as outlined in the 
Government Note, is elaborate. The whole of 
the Burdwati Division and parts of Central and 
Northern Bengal have been divide<l into a 
number of zones and different projects have been 
made for irrigating these areas. The projecL- 
are mainly of three types. In some areas 
arrangement will be made for flush-irrigation 
from rivers and water-channels. In some olhen*, 
reservoirs will be constructed for storage of water 
and for distribution as occasion would demand. 
The third variety would consist of methods of 
smaller importance like pumping of water. The 
scheme will, of course, incorporate within itself 
the works which have recently been carried into 
effect. 

In the district of Burclwau an attempt will 
be made according to the Government Note to 
e.-ctend the Damodar canal system which has 
recently been constructed at a cost of more than 
one crore of rupee*. If extensions are not possi- 
lile, the north-western portion of the district 
will have to be served by Hush-irrigation from 
the Ajoy river across which a weir will have to 
be constructed. The Damodar may be made to 
Irrigate ^so the southern part of Burdwan and 


Ihe district* of Hooghly and Howrah through 
sluices and canals constructed at convenient 
places. In Midnapovo also flood-ftushiiig can be 
obmintKi from the Cossye river and the canal 
-ystc-m. In Centml Bengal, the water-channels 
arc alivady in exi.*tencc and if xyater can be 
mafic to tlow through them, Hood-iiTigation will 
be uutoniatically secured. By maintaining the 
water-flow in the Hooghly, the Mathabhanga, thf 
•Talangi, the tiorai, the Bhairab, the Nabagatiga. 
the Chitra and other 'lead or dying rivers, am 
by extending canals and cuts, Centr.u Bmigal 
can be assure*! of a nguliu- water supply. In 
North Bengal, Ho'xl-irrigatioii on a large scale 
will be difficult hut-something can l>e done lor 
improving the water-How in the dying 3tTwnl^ 
and for turanging for Iretter ilrainage. speciallj 

in the C'halan Bit area. 

There are. besides, three imporUint schemes 
for reservoir--. For .serving Biibhum and 

Mui>hidabad a plan, which may Ire caUed the 
Mor Re!S*?rvoir iirojei^t. has been macie tor 
cjnstruciing a re.servoir seven squaiv imles 
in extent ivlth capacity of storage of nean\' 
million cubic feet of water. A convenient 
site for the construction of the he^-worke has 
been selecte*! at Mcssanjoi-e in the v.anthul 
Parganas. This re*ervoir will tin- 

water that V^omes 'lown in spasiuotlic nc-ods and 
will be utilizfxl for cultivating moi'c than iW.ii**' 
acres of Kliarif crop. The s^n*l ^cheme 
the Dwarkeswar Besei'vc>ir pi-oject whicL when 

completed, will servo the Vi«ihnupur suwlivision 
of the Bankura District and two thuna* 
(Khandagbosh an*! ^Inai of the Burdwan 
district. Tlv dam will le constructed at 
Sukniva->a near the disiricl town and the 
reservior will ytore Hf/Ni million cubic feet 
of water. ihirxl suggestion, though 

now a faint one, ha* l.'een made for tht 
constructioii of a weir acroso the Mahaiiauda 
:mcl of a reservoir hir Irrigating the I'laMii 

district. . 

To supplement these, pumps will have to m 
utilized. Pumps worktH by oil-engines and by 
hyfiro-electric power can, as Sir William »\ iBcocts 
pointed out, irrigate Held.® even at a mstance 
of twenty miles fi-om the water-way. Ibe note 
published by the Government contains scheme^ 
for installation of pumps both for irrigating trams 
which cannot be reached by canals and for the 
firainage of low-lying areas, particularly in the 
southern part of the Burdwan Division. 

Such, in brief outlines, i.s the *cbeme of the 
Government of Bengal for irrigating C'eutral and 
Western ^ngal and for improving agriculture 
and sr.nitation. The main question that arises 
in connection with the scheme is that of finance 
and as Government proposal contains a 

a departure from opdinarj’ practice, it is bourn) 
to evoke a considerable amount of interest. 
It is to this question of finance that we now 
turn. 
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IV 

Iji tliis explaniitioii of tbe reasoii for the 
'lelay in liiuncbing a definite Irrigation scheme 
in Bengal the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nuzimuddin 
:^tated that lack of funds had so long preventer! 
the Oovernmeni from taking active 

measures. The methods which are at present 
in operation are not suitable for any improvement 
scherne on_a largo scale. The greatest defect 
I . ^ , existing system is that the revenues 

dert^ved from the iri’igntion works are not 
sufficient to meet the costs. 

The Hon’ble Member showetl that the 
Bakveswar <-aimI was expecter! lo bring Rs. 46/100 
a ym in water-rates : but in 1033-34, the sum 
actually received wa.s onlv Rs. 13,710 and the 
revised estimate for I9.34-.35 was Rs. lO.ir/i. 
Ihc Damodar canal in 1033-3J showed a loss 
o; Ivs. .i.OfiOiHi -excluding interest on arrears of 
iiiterestj. These tigures are, no doubt, discouraging, 
if, inspitc of the loss that occurs, irrigation works 
are continued.^ that would necessarily mean a 
very great inerea.se in the tax-buitlon on the 
l>€iig;ali people. Bengal is alreaily ove^taxed 
and It is doubtful whether further ta.xes shouhl 
l>e imposed even for such a purjKiso ns irrigation 
and agricultural development. 

The reason why the irrigation works in 
Bengal do not pay their way is to be fonnd mainly 
m the discretionary right which the cultivator 
tisiiig or not using cjinal-water at his 
will. The result is that in years of good rains, the 
'•ultiyator does not take water from tlie irrigation 
canals, while there is an appreciable increa-se in 
the dc^maud for water when the monsoon fails, 
lo the cultivator, the irrigation works are, 

therefore, merely a means of emergency relief 
to be taken advantage of when situation demands 
It aiul to Ik- left aside when he can do without 
such relief measures. If, however, irrigation is 
a fortn of insurance against risk, it is impossible 
to refute the Hon’ble Members contention that 
the people ought to pay every year for that 
jnsorance. The tn terferenc^ of the civil courts is 
also responsible for the financial difficulty in 
working an elaborate irrigation scheme in 

Bengal. 

It_ is difficult, however, to agree with the 
a.ss€rtion made by the Hon’ble Member that in 
no case it is justifiable to supply water at less 
than cost price. No doubt, as a general rule, 
litigation works ought to pay their way. But 
there arc areas which are particularly susceptible 
to famines, and m those areas it is certainly 
neressary to supply irrigation water at a rate 
lower than the cost of maintenance. There will 
HO doubt be loss on account of this ; but this 
loss wdl be negligible when compared with the 
great Iots that may ari.se due to a failure of 

crops, in such cases there is ample justification 

tor suffeniig a small loss in order to avert a 
tng one. 

'fhere are however very few r^ions in this 
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pto Vince wliieh s\i«eeptil)li* iv trnjih'hf lai 
or marked failure of i-rops. The lu-t ctl'ivl <•) 
the irrigation works would lie, as Dr. Heath y 
pointed out- to increase the produce to u niiu li 
higher figure than is obtaine*l at pre^'ciit. if tii - 
effect of irrigation is to ensure to the eiilfivaior 
a steady inci-ea-se in the yicM, the (lovovnnieii! 
are no doubt jiistifieil in taking ii slmvc <•! tin 
addittoiial value oiuated liy their eiiterprise 'I'lu- 
Goveniment proposal is iliciefnre tliiil when iliey 
have improved ilic out-kini of hmd they shool-i 
be aliowwl to tokc back not mmv limn bull 
the net increa.se in the form of nn ‘■linprovein.-m 
Levy." 

The projwsnl is ilius to '‘cxteii'l to llie 
(Toverninent the advanttigi's wliii-li have iueii 
cedeil to the laiidloiils.” If tiii- m-tion of the 
landloixl to iiiipreve the land i.s n-wnided In 
an additional rent iiayutilc by llio lenimt, l.iie 
action of the (Joverunicnt, when it results in ;i 
definih' increase of production, shouhl also yiehl 
a revenue to the public Uuasury. 'I'lie Govern 
inent’s rights will however begreab'r tliim iho-e 
of the zemindars, because the laltor <-imnoi 
increa.se the rent jmyable to them liy llie t'-nmii'- 
beyond the percentage fixed by the Ihngal 
Tenancy Act. 

The greatest of all difficulties tlmt will Imvo 
to be facetl will Ik; tlmt of ileterminiiig 
the rate of the levy, that Is, of tindiiig on! 
what ha.s been the extent of inun-ovenu'di. 
It will not ‘•ertainly be pos.sible ti> 
ascertain the noniial yiehi of every plot •>! 
laud and the yiehl as it wotihi be al'u-r tin- 
improvement, it will tlioudore be i(ecc.ss«rv i.m 
^ culate the avurage normal return and tin- 
improved yield from each <iunlity of land in a 
particular area. The actual awcrtaiiinicnl of 
these averages will, liowever. U- rendered difficiili. 
first because the lands are of ninny diflen-iii 
qualities, and, secondly. Irecause it will not be 
possible to get accurate Hgiiri\s for calculating 
the basic average of nornud yield. Tn Hcngal. 
the agricultural statistic-s aix- particulnriy dolicieni. 
and Dr. Bowley and Mr. Roberteon stated tlnii 
“the outstanding need for all-India Slatistie.s is 
a new system of recording the arx'a under crops 
and the yield in the areas under peririaiuMit 
settlement’’.* An elaborate reform of agricultural 
statistics will be necessary before the impi-ovement 
levy can be equitably imposed on the );>coplc. 

Further difficulties arise from the fact that in 
^me ca^s remissions will have to be granted. 
The Hon’ble Member, in presenting the Hill ii> 
the l^slature, admitted that it would not 1 m‘ 
possible to maintain an inelastic h-vy for a long 

be revised, occaaion- 
aUy wim a view to securing conformitv with 
chang^ m the cost of mnintenance aiid'in the 
price level and with changes in the nature and 

* Bowley and Robertson, A ScJieme for an 
EcQ^mte Gmsits of hidia (Report to the Government 
of India), page 35. 
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ol' ilie orop^ nultivateil. It may occasion- 
ally be necessary to raise, or, as is more likely, to 
lower the mtes. A permanent lowering of tlie 
<'harge may be necessary when, on account of 
miscalculation at the outset, an unmaintainahle 
rate has been imposed on the cultivator. A 
temporary lowering may be necessary in more 
cases chan oiiu. 

h'irst, as the Hoii’ble Member iiiniself has 
pointed out, it will be necessary to grant remia- 
-ions wlien there hits been tui appreciable fall 
in the price-level. The surplus yield of the 
improved land will have to bo calculatod in 
terms of the araoiml of the crop raised, but, the 
rate of levy will depend on the money-value, of 
cite surplus. .-\nd, so, the ratc.s will ha'se to be 
ri?vised ^vheii there has been a change in the 
priee-iiidicos of jigricultural commodities. The 
index of g-enersil price-levol may not exactly 
show the extent of the change in l.he prices of 
agricultural crops, and, .so, relianc<' will have to 
l)e Ifiid on separate prlce-indice.s of crops generally 
euitivatod in Bojigal. This, however, would 
neco.ssil.ate a better organization of 'tatisticjil 
>crvic»i in the province. 

Il; must also be note<l that while tlie money 
income of tite agriculturist depends on the agri- 
'•ultural price-index, the real W'orth of the income 
10 him can be measured only with reference to 
(.ho general price-level. If there is a fall of 30 p.c. 
in the agrieultural price-level and a fall of 20 p.c. 
in the general price-level, there will bo a raari ked 
decline not only in the money income of the 
cultivator, but also in his real income, ».e. in the 
amount of goods and seivices that his income 
will piu'chase. In .such an instance, the amount of 
remission granted will have to he, in fairnes.s to 
tlie cultivator, greater than what is indicated by 
ihc pricc-indc.x for agvieultuvid crops. 

liesiilcs ilii.s one, thern may he other cases 
wlu-iv refusal of n>ir.is.sio]i would mean injustiw^ 
I'or example, tUere may Ix! lands which will 
yield a good cro|) without irrigation— lands the 
output of which will not increase as the result 
of improvement and provision of (lushing facilitie-s. 
In such cases the levy which will be imposed 
on all cultivator.'* living in the irrigation-zone, 
will be a net additional burden on the owners 
of tirst-fpiality plots of land, and will certainly 
cause di.seourugeineiit of cultivation of those plots. 
'I'his will be more apparent in thoso eases where 
the laml Is already made to yield its maximum 
r.a[)acity by means of private irrigation works. 
WliPii Government-owned irrigation works will 
lie op<!rat<')l in the neighbourhood, such privately- 
irrigated plots will have no further benefit to 
i-arti, and, so, remission ought also to be granted 
to those cultivators who own .such plots. The 
Bill, even when (.macted, may not come into 
operation for some time. It is, therefore, necessary 
to assure private individuals immediately that 
remissions will be granted to tho3«‘- plots which 
are irrigated by private works ; otherwise there 


will 1)6 a positive set-back of the <levelopment of 
minor irrlgatioji work.s by zemindars raiyats or 
co-operative societies. 

Again, it may in some parts of Western and 
Central Bengal he nec*essary to levy low rates, 
or even no Kites at all, in older to induce thi- 
cultivalors to take up lands irhich ai-e not now 
employed. Jf from the very beginning an 
improvement levy is imposed, the niimoer of 
persons forthcoming for cultivation of these 
plots will be small, and, cwnsequc-ntly, a specially 
k'W rate may be e.xpedient in the earlier years. 

And then, lastly, where a part of (.he holdings 
of a cultivator is left fallow by rotation, the 
produi'c that might have Ijeen i-aised from 
that part ought not to be tnken into 
con.“ideration in determining eithiir tht; 
basic average yield, or the yield after 
the improvement. It may be necessary to fix a 
percentage or a standard fraction which shall be 
<le<luot<x.l from the total aci-eage of the holding in 
<>i-der to allow for land that may be left fallow 
tiy tlie cultivator. 

'I'hore may be other cases where remission.* 
will have to be gi-anted. Agrieultuml conditions 
vai'y so much from district to district that it may 
even be necessary to appoint a .-imall committee 
to submit recommendations on the framing of 
rulas in conformity with the different jiractices 
prevalent in different aivas."' 


Jt is i)osaible to dismiss easily the othei' 
aspects of the Development Bill. 'I’he drastic 
powers that are demanded for the Government 
can be ju3tifiei.l only by the end.s they will secure. 
If the Government scheme materializes and is 
successful in ei'caling a i-eal prosperity for the 
cultivators, no one will take any objection to the 
powere which the Cfovermncnt want to exereisc. 
Jt is, perhap-s going a bit too far to delimit the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts and to establish 
special courts for trying suits that will arise in 
connection with the operation of the scheme. 
But, it ought also to be noted that if the scheme 
<-an be successful only when adequate power.5 are 
reserved, such power-s may in all fairness be given 
to the controlling authority. The Magra Jffat 


* On the lines suggested above, it may be possible 
to find out the staiidiwd form for the maxiimim rate 
of the levy for a jiarticular plot of land. If f//< 
stands for the fraction of the land left fallow, E for 
the basic yield before improvement of soil by irriga- 
tion, Q for the improved yield after the developmeni 
scheme has been set into operation, P. for the price 
of the crop raised, A for the agricultural price-index, 
and G for the general price-index, then the maximum 
levy ought to l)e ? 

i (Q~R). P.4- 

The co-efficient AJO is necessary to allon* for 
variations in the real value of the money eaniingg of 
the cultivators. 
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ilrainage scheme, as the Hon’ble Member-iji-eiiai^e 
pointed out, would have paid for itself ; but it 
ha^ been a burdeii on the revenues of the 
province as the result of a series of civil cases. 
When drastic reforms are necessary, drastic 
methods may be indispensable. If the Govern- 
ment succeed in convincing the people of the 
need for, and the value of a measure like this, very 
few persons would object to the ginnt of wide 
power to the authorities for making the scheme 
effective. 

But, the greater part, of the value of the 
improvement operations will disappear if the 
Landlords appi-opriate the remainder of the surplus 
after the lev>’ has been paid. In the case of 
occupanoy-raiyatfi it will not l>e possible for the 
landlord to do so ea.sily; hut, in other ca.ses, the 
tenants may have to hand over the surplus they 
secure to the zemindar. Tliose who cultivate on 
the half-produce system (bhagehashi) may be 
made by the laud owners to cede to them the 
whole of the net surplus. Adequate provisions 
will he necessary for protecting the raiyat against 
undue demands of the landlord. It is, do doubi^ 
“a difficult ta.sk to protect persons determined to 
make common cause with those who wish to 
deprive them of anything.” But, it must bo 
remembered, that the raiyat is always on the 
weak side of the bergain between him and the 
landlord, and what he apparently does is not 
necessarily what he wants of his own acconl to 
do. It should be one of the cardinal features of 
the scheme to preserve for the person who pays 
the levy, the increased proKt due to imiu-ovement 
less only the share taken by the Government. 

It will also be necessary to provide for 
iideciuate means to the cultivator to have his rate 
a.s3essed on a fair and equitable basis. Perhaps 
the best way to secure tlus will be to allow tho 
cultivator the right to appeal to the civil coui-t, 
or, at least, to the specially constituted appeal 
authorities against the levies which will be 
impost by the executive authority. The civil 
courts or the appeal authorities in such cases 
should go into the merits of the individual ca-ses, 
^d pronounce on the ec^uity or otherwise of the 
rate charged. 

This brings us to tho question of the 


administration of the development scheme. I'hc 
scheme wQI not (certainly come into operation 
before the new reforms are inaugurattKl. It Is 
on all hands admitted that a co-ordination of 
the Irrigation and Agriculture departments is abso- 
lutely essentiaL and it may be oxj>ecte<l that both 
these subjects will come under the same portfolio 
after the reforms have been made cHeetive. .But, the 
problem of administration will not be «‘ntirely 
solvetl when these two <lc)>artnient,s have lieeii 
brought under one controlling authority. The 
Ifinister-in-charge will alway.s require the heli> 
of e.vpert as well as common-sense opinion, and 
tire institution of a small mlvisory committee 
will, jierhaps, be found to be essential. Such 
an advisory committee can perform many useful 
functions. The advisory (committee for Develop- 
ment Operations should consist, of two or three 
officials, including a member of the Public 
Health _ Department, and a few ropresentativci- 
of cultivators, landholders and of academic 
economists. The existence of a committee like 
this will on the one hand create a link between 
the Government and the public and thu,s increase 
people’s confidence in tho administration of the 
.scheme, and on the other hand will act as ii 
<’heck On the exercise of the (irastic powers 
granted to the mlraini.stration. 

It is being said in many quarters that this 
Bill, when enactetl, will be put on the , shelves 
just as the Primary Education Act has l>oen. 
The Hon’ble Member has assured the legislators 
that the Government do not intend to put thi^ 
bill forth as a mere eye-wash and that the 
scheme ha.s been launched after months of 
enquiry and investigation and with the serious 
intention of working it Even if the scheme 
is not soon brought into operation, it wdll 
succeed at least in awakening among the people 
a s^ng consciousness regarding the decadent 
condition of_ Central and Western Bengal, an<l 
in stimulating public opinion in favour of 
recovery by deliberate planning. Ijet us hope 
tlmt the scheme will do more than that, and 
will, by actual operation, raise one of the most 

areas of Bengal from unhealthy living 
and from agricultural decline. 



“ TODAY I GAIN YOU TRULY ” 

{Iranshilion from “Sesli Saptak,” the Pod's latest, u-ork.) 

Bv RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

I uegleeted to appraise your worth, 

being blindly sure of iny possession. 

Tlie days followed each other and the nights, 
carrying your otferings to my feet. 

I looked at them through the corner of my eyes 
as thcT were being sent to mv .storeliouse. 

April’s huney.suckles added their scent to your gifts, 
the fuU-inoun of the autumn nigiit 

touched them with its glimmer. 

Often you poured the flood of your dark tresses upon my lap 
and your eyes swam with tears Avliilo you said : 

My tribute to you, my king, is pitifully meagre ; 

I have failed to give you more, not having any more to give. 

The days follow each other and the nights, 
but you arc no longer here today. 

I come to open at last my storehouse, 
and take up the chain of the jewels, 

that came from your hands, on my neck. 

My pride that remained indifferent 

kisses the dust where you left your footprints. 

Today I gain you truly, 

for with my sorrow I have paid the price of your love. 

ChanJernagore, 

2G.a35. 





"Ho Alfernafive" fo India BUI ? 

.At thft coiicUnling stage of the Ifonse of 
Commons debate on the India Bill Sir Suinuel 
Hoare said : 

“ 1 ask ihe critics belli here and in India what 
praciical alternolivt: they have to offer. If they have 
no alternative. <io they agree that there should he 
no Jegi.-ilationY " 

Sir Samuel asked this question much too 
early. Re ought to have waited till the royal 
assent had been given to the Constitution 
Rill and it had become au Act of Parliaiueot 

Indian Liberals and Indian Congressmen 
have been the severest critics of the Bill. 
There are other Indians also among its critics. 
They have said again and again that they would 
rather be content with India’s present constitu- 
tion than have the Bill now before the British 
Parliament, Therefore, the question asked by 
Sir Samuel Lgiiore.s that fact. 

As for an alternative to the Bill, he took 
it for granted on January 2nd, 1935, also, 
that there was none. With reference to 
that earlier assumption of his, Mr. Geoi^e 
Iiansbury, M. P., writes in lus new book. 
Labour’s Waii With The Commoua ealih : 

'• Meanwhile, allhough they persisted in their boy- 
ciiir of the staluicir)' commission, Indian politicians 
of all shades of opinion decided lo show that 
ihiy were equal lo accepting a challenge thrown 
oiii by Lord Birkenhead and determined not 
merely to lay down general propositions, but actually 
to foniiiiiate iKe principles on which, in their opinion. 
India’s future constitution should be founded. A 
conference embracing members of all the Indian 
political parties was held in Delhi in February, 1928. 
They did not attempt to draft a constitution in the 
form of a parliamentary bill, but they detailed the 
essential principles which such a bill must contain. 
This report was accepted by all polilical parties and 
welcomed ^ by the National Congress in December, 
1928, as ‘ a great contribution towards the solution 
of india’s political and communal problems . . . 
as it represents the largest measure of agreement 
attained among the important parties in the country'.” 


With feferpuce to this fepoil, genoftillv 
known as the Nehru Ileport. Mr. Limsbiirv 
proceeds to observe ; 

‘’In face nf this report, Sir Saiiiiiel Ihiare had 
the leniorily, in his^ broadcast speech of January 
2nd. 1935, on the Government’s new «'onslinilionul 
proposals for India, to .state that an overwhelming 
reason in favour of the Cnvernmem’s pie,.,ent propo- 
sal.'! was that ‘no one. eillier here or in India, lius 
produced any workable alternative. . . . The sigiii- 
hcani fact is not the oulburst of crilicism (of the 
Governmenl'a proposals) but the total absence of an\ 
cousinictivc proposals. No one in India has pro- 
diK cd n workable alternative • 

Mr. Lansbiirv «.sserts trulv : 

■‘Indians did produce a workable allcrnalive, and 
now. according to Sir .Samuel Hoare, the (iovernineiu's 
cfinstiliilion. which is inae.opialilc to Indians, is lo 
be. imposed on lliein mainly on tlic "round tlial ‘no 
one til India has produced a workable {iltcrnalivo 

It should be noted here tliut the Nehru 
Committee “sketched the broad outlines of a 
complete constitution and ba.sed it upon 
dominion status” {huiin's Pol Hied (’risish'f 
Professor W. I. Hull. Oxford University 
Press), and hence it cannot be said to have been 
unworkable, on the ground of anv c.xtreme 
demand. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s assertion that there 
has been a ‘total absence of any coiistrnctivo 
proposals” from the British and' Indian critics 
of the Bill is entirely false. Major Attlee’s 
alUrnative draft report placed before the 
Joint Select Committee, Lord Zetland’s amend- 
ment relating to the Communal Decision 
placed before the same Committee, the Joint 
Memorandum of the Indian “Delegates” to 
that Committee, and some of the conclusions 
arrived at at some of the sessions of the 
so-called Round Table Conferences but totally 
ignored in the Govermnent Bill, contained 

* The Government’s proposals woiiM be workable 
only because of force behind them, R. C. 
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constructive proposals. Therefore, there has 
been a “total absence,” not of “con.struetive 
proposals,” but of the least spirit of com- 
promise so far as the two main objects of the 
India Bill are concerned, namely, safe-guarding 
British domiuationlin India and safe-guarding 
British asceudauev in the Services and in the 
business, commerce and industries of India. 

Lord Zetland on Continuity of 
British Policy 

Shortly after being installed in the office 
of the Secretary of State for India Loi’d 
Zetland issued a statement to the Press in the 
course of which he said : 

I realize, of course, that the future con>litin}on 
of India is already in shape and the task which 
falls to my lot is not to draft or re-draft the mca^^ure 
but rather to aid in pilot ini; the existing Bill through 
its final stages to the Statute Book and after that to 
j<iin with Lord WilHngdon in bringing the new form 

Coveruiiient into operation. The credit for the 
Bill will remain for all time on Sir Samuel Hoate. 

Perhaps I should add that it has always been 
my view that a reasonable continuity of policy is 
essential in the relations between Britain and India. 
In this case continuity of policy will be easy and 
natural, for my views and those of Sir Samuel Hoare 
on the question of the Indian constitution have been 
framed in almost complete sympathy with one another 
during the long process of inyestigatron at the Round 
Table Conference and by the Joint Select Committee 
in which he and I had taken part.** 

Ixii'd Zetland’s statement wa.s botli un- 
necessary and necessary. IJnne'Ccs.sarii : 
because British politicians in office do not 
necessarily adhere to what thev sav or do 
in their non-ofticial unregencrate days : 
becan.se no intelligent man should expect 
that he as a Conservative would go against 
the main policy of his party ; because Indians 
understand that India is not a party <{uestion 
with Britishers, as all parties have hitherto 
agreed u/ practice that India must be kept 
in political and economic subjection, and 
hence Iridian debates in Parliament have 
been somewhat like acting on the stage, where 
friends in the green-room act as anti^nists : 
and because one of the reasons for making 
Lord Zetland the Secretary of State for India 
may have been to prevent the remotest, the 
almost unimaginable, possibility of his acting 
the part of a critic of the Bill in the House of 
Lords. Necessary : because there are always 
credulous and gullible persons, ‘dupes of 
to-morrow,’ who require constantly to be 


undeceived by being braught face to face with 
the realities of British politics concerning 
India. 

British imperialists may give the Uon’.s 
share of the credit for the Bill to Sir Samuel 
Hoare. But Indian nationalists do not 'want to 
make him a scapegoat by placing on his shoul- 
ders the lion’s shai’e of the blame for ifc. I’hey 
will be just and will blame the British people 
in general. 

They will also thank Lord Zetland for 
tolling them plainly that he and Sir Samuel 
are ‘almost' of the same opinion regarding 
Britain’s Indian policy. 

That policy, as worked out in the India 
Bill, is that British political and economic 
domination in India must be kept up at any 
cost It is not at all a matter for surprise that 
a Conservative like Lord Zetland wants to 
keep up the continuity of this policy. Perhaps 
other British Parties will largely agree with 
him. We have noted, no doubt, that Mr. 
Lansbury savs in his new book that ‘‘Labour’s 
policy represents a sharp break with the past 
There can be uo question here of ‘continuity’ 
in the sense in which that word has hitherto 
been used.” It has to be seen what Labour 
will do if and when it comes into power. 
Meanwhile we also note that these words of 
the Labour leader arc followed by the passage 
printed below. 

is nol to say lhat Labour docs nut recognize 
ihft lads of empire as they exist today — die interests' 
M’hicli have been created, the expectations that have 
been around, the material equipment that has been 
created, the capital that has been invested. It 
realizes clearly that to go back on the past is 
impossible, that to disturb the structure unduly 
might cause far more harm than good to the peoples 
for whose welfare we are responsible. Some of the 
false steps of the past must be accepted because they 
are now irremediable ; others can be retraced, but 
only gradually.** 

Defence and Self-rule 

In the House of I^ords Lord Ampfchill, who 
ute and continues to eat India’s salt and is 
therefore duly ungrateful, recently repeated the 
time-woru hypocritical cant that India could not 
get self-rule so long as India could not defend 
herself but depended for protection upon “an 
army from another nation overseas.” English- 
men make much of this protection, as if they 
carried on the work of “defence” in our inter- 
est. They ignore tlie fact that, while in 
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countries “defence’’’ means defending their 
freedom, in India it means the maintenance of 
the subjection of India to Britain, so that the 
British garnson and the Indian mercenarj’ 
army actually protect tiie British estate of 
India. But let that pass. 

Lord Ampthill and others like him ought to 
be able to tell the world what the British Govern- 
ment have done and are doing to make India 
self-sufficient as regards defence. Onr country 
has plenty of men who can be trained to be- 


When self-government W’as conferred upon 
Australia, Canada and South Africa, were they 
able to defend themselves without British 
help? Even now would Australia be able tn 
defend herself against Japan, or Canada against 
the United States of America, without British 
help, in case of attacks from those «iuartcrs ? 

War Preparations of (he Big Powers 

Mr. Wilfred Wellock writes in the .hine 
number of -Vo More War : 


come very good fighters. There is also plenty 
of men who can be trained to become expert 
military leaders. Therefore, the Government 
should have trained a large number of men to 
become officers as quickly as possible, so as to 
enable us to take charge of our defence — at 
any rate in the near future. Much can be 
learnt from the example of Canada, which 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh has brought prominently 
to public notice in his article in the present 
number of this journal. 

Instead of pushing on a well-thought-out 
scheme of Indianization, the British policy, 
since the Mutiny, has been exactly the opposite. 
Indian commandants were replaced by British 
officers, certain communities were excluded 
from the array, the number of British soldiers 
in proportion to that of the sepoys was raised 
and Indian soldiers were excluded from the 
artillery. Of course, at present ludians are 
not entirely excluded from the artillery, nor 
are Indians entirely absent from the com- 
missioned ranks of the army. But the pace of 
Indianization in it is such that it will never be 
Indianized. And what about the new and 
most effective Air arm ? What place have 
Indians there ? And what is the personnel of 
the high-sounding Royal Indian Navy ? 

In 1859 the Peel Commission was appoint- 
ed to enquire into the organization of the 
Indian army. Among others. Lord Ellen- 
borough, ex-Governor-General of India, and 
Lord Elphinstonc, ex-Governor of Bombay, 
gave evidence before it- 

Their reasoning was very convincing ! 

They paid high tributes to the warlike 
qualities of the Indian people, but both were 
of the opinion that %ecause of the quick 
adaptability of the Indians to the use of war 
weapons, Great Britain should prevent them 
^rom handling or using them” ! 


If there is a straight road to war tlic Big Power;- 
are now on it • • • . 

Modern s(ate&man^hip is LHnd and iuinknipl. 
There is not a single slalosnian in power in tho 
whole of Europe who possesses a sense of ihc r<*aliliea 
of the present world situation, who srrs the fate 
which threatens the nations if the ptdicy llu y air 
all pursuing continues, and who is thus <*apal)Ie of 
action sufiRcienlly bold and heroic to sa\r civilization. 

Every responsible statesman knows that another 
war will smash up our civilization 

Yet he treads the road to war. 

More and Deadurr Weapons, 

Every responsible statesman know>i tlial 
weapons of war become more deadly ev<'ry year; 
that against the devastating war machinery of today 
there is no adequate defence, and that invention 
quickly renders futile every mode of defence d;'visc<i. 

Yet he sanctions and supports armamenls’ expan- 
sion. 

Every statesman knows that if his eoiintry adds 
a gun, a ship or a plane to its war equipment, every 
other military Power will make a similar uddilion, 
and so increase the deadlincss of war. Ho also knows 
that piling up armaments breeds fear, und that fenr 
invites and ultimately renders inevitahle, wav. 

Yet he insists on arms being piled up. 

So, with deadly certainly, the nations of tlu' earl 1 1 
arc marching towards war 

The British patriot claims that cxleuMvc anus arc 
necessary to protect Brilain*s vast empire. 

Sauce for the Goose. 

The German patriot, conscious of his poverty, asks 
why Germany should not be as well armed as her 
neighbours. 

The Japanese patriot asks why, if Empires and 
powerful military forces are necessary to greatness 
in the West, Japan should not also possess such 
things. 

The Italian patriot says that seeing the possession 
of an Empire is a necessary condition of ranking 
as a First Class Power, Italy must he ready to 
expand. 

And so on. 

We arc thus able to give the precise history of 
the last four and the next six or so years, if present 
tendencies continue. 

The stages are : 

1. The statesmen of the world meet to disarm. 

2. After three years, during which they have seen 
into each others' minds, they give up the job. 

3. Having failed to disarm because tliey each 
feared the other, they decide that the logical thing 

to do is to increase their arms. Hence a new arms 
race. 
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4. The thought of the monsters of destruction 
that all are preparing increases fear, and demands 
that the people of every nation «hall be drilled to 
protect themselves against the new terrors thev all 
arc producing. 

5. Invention then devises means of rendering futile 
the new protective measures. 

6. Fear gets out of hand and leads to the decision 
that war is inevitable, and that the sooner it comes 
the better. 

7. War comes, and the nations destroy one 
another. 

The nations are on that very road today. None 
can deny it 

^ The people must call a hall some time, if the situa- 
tion is to he saved. Now is the time, when tliis new 
and important step towards war is being taken. 

Tf we succumb to these challenges — increased 
armaments, defensive drill, etc. — war will come upon 
us as certainly as night follows day. 

‘'Dominion Sfafus” “The Real Peiil 
fo Philippine Independence'" 

The Xeir liepnhllr of Xew York writes : 

The Filipinos followed the expected course when 
they voted, twenty ‘five to one. in favor of the new 
‘‘Commonwealth ConstitiUion under which they 
will obtain their freedom at the end of ten >car5. 
The only difference of opinion antong them on the 
siibjirct seems to be whether ten years is not too 
long a time; this was in part the basis for the 
recent uprising of the Sakdalistas, who feel that 
tlie ten-year period is only a device to fasten more 
firmly upon the Islands the chains of Wall Street 
ownership. The real peril to Philippine indepen- 
dence still comes from within the Unitea States. The 
Islands have suddenly assumed a new commercial 
and military importance because they are part of the 
pr<iioctod Irans-Padfic aviation service, which utilizes 
TTawaii, Wake and Midway Islands. Guam and 
Manila on the route between San Francisco and 
Canton. It is obvious that aerial bases in the Pacific 
arc just as important from the militar>* as from tbc 
commercial point of view. For this reason sugges- 
tions are beginning to be heard that the Pldlippines 
must not be permitted to pass entirely out of 
American control and (hat their inhabitants ought 
to accept some sort of dominion status. It is even 
hinted that the delay in negotiating new commercial 
arrangements is intended to keep the Islands under 
our influence. 

The Evils of Imperial Preference 

In the course of an article on ^Tndinn 
National Opposition to Imperial Preference 
in India,” contributed by Dr. Taraknath Das 
to Uniiy of Chicago, he makes some extracts 
from Professor Dr. Daniel Houston Buchanan’s 
valuable work, The Dcvclojmient of Capitalist 
K}Uer prise in India. After pointing out that 
India is one of the great industrial re^oiis 
of the world, that the importance of India in 
the field of international trade and commerce 


i? only next to the United States of America, 
Great Britain, Germany and Japan, and that 
with her population of 353 millions and the 
I'aw materials available in the country, she 
should have developed her industries more 
effectively, Dr. Da^^ rjuctes the following 
passages from Dr. Buchanan s work : 

‘"With all the advantages, India, after a cenlury, 
was supporting only about two per cent of population 
by factor)’ sv’stcm. . . . The coimtr)' is still annually 
importing far more manufactures than it exports. 
While the proportions are gradually changing, Indian 
economic life is still characterized by the export of 
raw material* and the import of manufactures. In 
spite of her jactories and her low standard of living, 
India is less nearly selhsuffident in manufactured 
products than she teas a century ago.^* P. 451. 

Instead of attempting to encourage and develop 
in India an efficient factory industry, such as was 
hiiilt up during the same period in tbc United Stales, 
Germany and Japan, ihc British kept India as a 
supplier of food and raw malerials and as a market 
for her great manufacturing induslr)*.^ P. 459. 

“The policy of the Indian government was long 
avowedly that of free trade, which maintained the 
Indian viarkct as one of the most taluahle outlets 
hr British industry and trade. Only in recent War 
and post-War periods, and then only in response to 
very urgent demands for revenue and great agitation 
from the Indian coramunity, was a measure of pro- 
tection Granted.’* P. 464. 

The minute of dij^sent presented by five 
Indian members of the Fiscal Commission 
appointed by the Government in 1921 contain:^ 
the following : 

“Wc btdieve that the industrial backwardness ol 
India h in no way due to any inherent defects 
amongst the people of India but that it was artificially 
rrealed by a continuous process of stifling, by mean? 
of a forced tariff policy, the inborn industrial gonins 
of the people. ... If a policy of protection had been 
adopted, say at least a generation ago. if the same 
freedom to regulate her fiscal policy had been 
conceded to India os was conceded the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, India would have made by this time 
great progress in the direction of industrializa- 
tion. . . .** (British Parliamentary Papers, 1922. 
Session 2. II. Cmd. 1764). 

Owing to many non- British outside com- 
petitors having entered the Indian market, 
Groat Britain has been obliged to grant 
"discriminating protection for Indian industry” 
roynhined trith prcffiretiec for Bnlisk f/oods. 
This imperial preference greatly hinders the 
industrial development of India, as pointed 
out in a memorandum by the Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber of Bombay, as follows : 

“The Agreement (based on imperial preference) 
will perpetuate and extend further the present domi- 
nant position of Britain in the trade of India. This 
is against the very economic axiom, that to be able 
to get the best advantage out of international trade, 
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a cunntiT must nectU have large trade relations ivith 
lilt largest possible number of countries as buyers 
and sellers,— In other words, the w-idcst possible 
markets ami llie widest possible sources of supply. 
Besides^ the conse<(iient strengthening of the economic 
domination of Britain uill only serve to perpetuate 
and stiff en the political domination. 

** The Agreement initiates a policy of industrial 
(o-operation between Britain and India, which will 
reduce India to the position of manufacturing scinh 
finished articles and the Indian lax-payer will be 
(•ailed upon to pay in order that the British manu- 
facturers may have the benefit of turning such articles 
into finished products for the Indian Market. 

’‘The Agreement, in increasing British imports 
into India and diverting some of our exports to 
Britain, will only help to tighten the stranglehold of 
British shipping to tlie detriment of onr own. 

The Agreement tvUl seriously prejudice the growth 
of Indian industries in those articles in which British 
goods are to receive preference, and to many a nascent 
indiistr)’ in any of these articles, if at any time m 
future it proves its case for protection, protection will 
be given only on the basis of preference to British 
goods, as already done in the case of Steel and Tex- 
tiles.** 

One of the greatest objections agfiinst the 
Imperial Preference Agreement, made between 
India and Great Britain is : 

“ r/je Agreement is not based on the principle of 
reciprocity-, because tvhereas the United Kingdom is 
likely to get a substantial, benefit in the Indian 
market, India’s advantage wilt be very little, if my 
at all. ” 

(The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Views 
of the Committee on the report of the Indian 
Delegation to the Imperial Economic 
Conference, Bombay, 1932, pp. 23-25). 

Need of Fiscal Independence 

Britain was able to impose imperial 
preference on India because of the subject 
condition of the latter and her consequent lack 
of fiscal independence. Such independence is, 
however, one of the fundamental attributes not 
only of complete political freedom and in- 
dependence but even of what is generally 
understood by 'responsible government’ This 
was recognized more than fifteen years ago 
by the Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Pai'liament in their Report on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill of the time, dated November 
17th, 1919, when they said in paragraph 33 : 

“ Nothing is more likely to endanger the good 
relations between India and Great Britain than a 
belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from 
Whitehall, in the interests of the trade and com- 
merce of Great Britain. That such a belief exists 
at tlie moment there can be no douht. That there 
ought to be no room for it in the future is equally 
clear. Whatever be the rights of fiscal policy for 


India for the Jiecds of her cunstiiiiiTs as well as for 
lier manufacturers, it is quite i-h-ar tiiat sh.' should 
have- Iho same liberty to coii-.nler h-r inler.>ts as 
Great Britain. Australia, New Zealand, (.aiiada and 
Souih Africa/* 

Although this wu.s written in 
although ever since India has erijoy(^d .‘Homo 
slight fiscal independence in practice and more 
on paper, the Bill for India’s new constitution 
now before Parliament deprives her ot oven 
that apology for (iscal independence on iht* 
pretext of preventing cojumercial discriminu- 
tion against Great Britaiiu 

Infernafiotial Conferetwe oj M'omen 
af Istanbul 

liin-(iharf/ni writes : 

Another great event iii tlic sweeping li^lu o( tbo 
great Women's Movement that emliraces tlie wtuncji 
all the world over, lias taken place in the Inter- 
nal ional Conference of W'ouieu that was held at 
Istanbul. . . . Forty nations were represented at llie 
Conference and the W. I. A. and A. I. W\ C. were 
ably represented by Begum Hamid Ali and Begum 
Ti|iibalimi>sa Hussain, who tell, us in glowing terms 
the great measure of unily of aim that is always 
conspicuiMis in the iniemalional meetings of women, 
'fliough tliey come from every country, and race and 
nation, though they speak difierent languages, hold 
dIffeTeut traditions and are, in all tlic circumstances 
of life, different from one another, yet, underlying 
all this, there is a unity of purpose, of aims and 
ideals that is like a strong chain binding tliein 
together in a strength tliat will grow invincible. The 
matter of the ecunomic emancipation of women was 
in the forefront of the important subjects discaissed 
by the Conference and it is justly the most important 
matter! Without economic independence for the 
women as a basis, ail otiici openings and opportunities 
must remain abortive. Until women are able to 
maintain themselves williout depending upon or being 
subordinate to anyone, they will not be in a position 
to avail themselves fully of all the opportunities 
that arc open to them. We deplore the position of 
the women in countries where they are being driven 
back from ihoir hard earned positions, but the tide 
of reaction will soon turn. The great help and 
encouragement that was given to the Conference by 
the Turkish Government is a mark of the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in the altitude of the 
oriental countries towards this subject. The Govern- 
ment went so far as to have special issue of stamps, 
the proceeds of which were to be given to help 
finance this great event. Nowhere have such 
phenomenal changes taken place in the position of 
women as in Turkey. . . . 

Since her return £roni Istanbul Begum 
Hamid Ali has spoken strongly against 
communal separate electorates. But the men- 
folk of her community profess to be panic- 
stricken at the very remote prospect of 
separate communal electorates being abolished 
(in the Greek Kalends) at the instance of 
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the communalUm-ridden Councils bv oixler 

♦ 

in council of His Majesty the King on the 
advice of his Ministers, the successors of 
those who approved of the Communal Decision ^ 
and who would be for continaitv of policy’ ! 

Which of the two voices to believe — the 
he-voice or the she-voice ? 

A news-letter published in the dailies 
states : 

The Turkish woman has had her triumph this week 
at the International SuflFrage Congress held at Yildiz 
Palace. She called it her revenge. There, in the 
stately palace rooms where not fifteen years ago the 
Sultan’s wives still moved drearily among the eunuchs* 
the modern freed and unveiled woman, deputy in the 
National Assembly, municipal councillor, feminist 
already in possession of the most advanced rights, 
held her head high before the delegates of thirty 
nations. 

This twelfth congress called over two hundred and 
eighty women suffragists to IstanbtJ. One flew five 
days by the Cruf Zeppelin from Brazil, the country 
which with Turkey has been the latest to grant full 
political equality to women, Others came from New 
Zealand. Australia, the United States, Germany. 
Rumania, Egypt in large delegations. For the first 
lime India sent two representatives of Moslem women. 
A negro young woman from Jamaica brought a new 
note into the assembly. The Moslem women of 
Ceylon sent greetings through the Australian delega- 
tlon, which passed by CoIodido, expressing their hopes 
for the future of the women of the Orient. The 
British suffragists provided the president, Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, and brought out Lady Astor, M.P., to be a 
centre of interest. 


Eastern Women’s Role. 

It was a congress in wliich Western women seemed 
to take a second place to Eastern women. India’s 
two representatives Mme. Hussein and the Begum 
Hamid AU, made many speeches. The negro woman 
of African origin from the former slave world of 
Jamaica astonished the assembly by the vigour of 
her intellectuality and her feminist optimism. New 
Oriental feminist associations were admitted to the 
International Suffrage Alliance — from Iran and from 
the Arabs of Damascus and Jerusalem and Syria 
and the Pan*Indian Conference. 

It is well recognized that it is only certain Oriental 
counries which have yet emancipated their women. 
The Egyptian delegation insisted that it was to 
Kamal Ataturk, leader of Turkey, that the women 
oi the East owed their advance. As the liead of 
the Turkish Womens Union, Latife Bekir, pointed 
uut, it was without a struggle that Turkish women 
had reached iheir full free position. It was simply 
conferred upon them in accordance W’ith his long* 
held principles by Ataturk at the moment when he 
saw them mature (or it. 

Danger of Polygamy. 

The Indian delegate, the Begum Hamid Ali, was 
in.'^i.'itent that p<dgamy was still a danger and that 
it was to it that the abasement of women in China, 
Japan, India, Afghanistan, Africa, Arabia was due. 
Much was being done even in India. Child marriages 
were being abandoned. But in general the whole 
of Eastern womanhood still lay under the oppressive 
regime of a degrading polygamy. 


Worldwide Unemployment 

Tliere is worldwide unemployment — parti- 
cularly among young persons. Owing to this 
fact the Governing Body of the International 
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Labour 0£6cc at Geneva decided to place tlie 
question o£ unemployment among young people 
on the agenda of the niueteenth session of tlio 
International Labour Conference which met 
in that city in June last. The report drawn up 
by the Office for the Conference contains not 
only an account of the law and practice in 
the different countries and a list of points to 
sox-ve as a basis for consulting the Govern- 
ments, but also a second part consisting of 
proposals for international regulations in the 
foi*ni of a draft Recommendation, accompanied 
by a draft resolution. These points and 
proposals as well as the article by M. IJenri 
Fuss, Chief of the Unemployment, Employ- 
ment and Migration Section of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for May last, may 
not be of direct use for India. But they 
ouo-ht to be studied. Some general observa- 
tions in M. Henri Fuss’s article deserve atten- 
tion. Says he : 

Unemployment among young people is a menace 
to the future of society. This is what gives it its 
especial seriousness. For the moment, the position 
of the head o£ a household who is out of work, and 
thus unable, in spile of the best mtentions, to save 
his family from the hardships of poverty, is infinitely 
more painful; but it is not diftcult to indicate the 
remedies for the more tragic consequences of bis 
position. When people are out of work through 
no fault of their own, they have a right to claim 
from society some form of help, either insurance 
benefit or assistance, which will lighten the immediate 
and material burden of their poverty and will also, 
with an eye to the future, protect the health of their 
children from the lasting after-effects which poverty 
only too often entails. 

While young people who are unable to find work 
on reaching the age for admission to employment 
cannot do without material assistance, they are in 
even greater need of moral support. For them, the 
most serious result of unemployment is not physical 
privation, but the mental suffering it causes at an 
age when the character is being formed almost 
definitely for life. 

For all these young people alike— from the juvenile 
of 14 to the young adult of 25— it is the ordinary 
walks of life, which should have given them a cheerful 
welcome, that are closed to them by the gloomy 
barrier of unemployment. And what are their mental 
reactions likely to be? Will they rebel against the 
injustice of their fate? Only the best of them are 
likely to do so, those in whom a sense of human 
dignity is firmly implanted. And if their indignation 
is properly guided and enlightened it will lead them 
to claim social improvements and to secure the 
necessary reforms. But more often than not, as in- 
vestigations show, young people who have been hard 
hit by unemployment are not * galvanized into action, 
but are rather discouraged by the failure of life to 
keep its promises: they lose all will-power, all 


incHnalton to work, all sense of perMiual dignity. 
This is the j^>cial danger inherent, in the nncmpluy. 
inent of young people, and it is this thimap- to 
characliT that must be seriously resistfd. 

Not only is the danger widesprea*!. Iml it jn of 
vast dimensions. It is the future imt ol 
thousand, but of several mil Hon, youn^ projdo whiith 
is at stake. 

If so many workers are uncm|iloyed, is ji iu>t 
because there is not a .suflicient domojid for the 
product of their work? But effective <l<unaml imijlies 
a readiness to spend. Oughi not C<»vernments tiien 
to set an example, as some of iheiu have reulizej 
they should do* by following u policy of husinoss 
expansion, more especially by carrying out public 
works on a large scale and incurring other expemU. 
ture of social value? 

Who will deny that expendiiure caIeuhU(Hl (o save 
the younger generations from ilie memai and moral 
degradation to which prolonged uncniplo>iuenr exp<iscR 
them is of the uinmst ulilily? The fuliin* oF 
humanity is at stake. By accepting the expenihlure 
necessary to deal with unemploymeiu unuuig young 
people, tlic States will not only be |jn>lecliiig tlie 
future of liumaiiily, but will also be pulling up an 
effective reaction against ceriaia facl<»rs in the 
present depression, which h.ave their (uigin in ilie 
refusal to spend. 

In India the: only Govenitncnt which 
appears to have uiade some prelitnitiary 
lueiitioiiable effort to investigate and tiicklo the 
problem, is the U. P. Provincial Govornmont, 
which appointed a Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru. Its report 
is awaited. 

Atchaiological Excavations 

Acute and serious political and economic 
problems necessarily and naturally occupy the 
minds of the loaders of the Indian people. 
But there should be some time and attention 
and energy to spare for other importacit 
matters, among which the subject of arch;co- 
logical excavations is one. It is greatly to be 
regretted that among M. L. A.s. veiy few if 
any, besides Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer, 
has taken interest in it. 

The Sind Obser rer writes : 

A correspoudent wrote in Thursday’s “Sind Obser- 
ver” saying that Government should not permit 
private enterprise to undertake excavation work of 
ancient sites In India as thereby invaluable treasure 
will be lost to the country which cannot be replaced. 
The correspondent has in mind a certain professor 
called Mr. W. Norman Brown, President of the 
School of Indian and Iranian Studies and the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, who has been 
granted by the Government of India a licence to 
undertake arch^ogical excavations of Chanhu-Daro 
in Sind. 

The Government of India has not money to spend 
on excavations; and in reply to questions in the 
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Assembly said that it wuuld permit foreigners under 
a licence to undertake this work. 

We suggest the Government should publish the 
conditions under which such excavations vrill be 
allowed to be carried, because there is a gemdae 
fear, a.a expressed by our correspondent, that these 
art treasures of a bygone age would be taken away 
from this countiy lu enrich the museums of other 
lands. Indian public opinion wnll not put up with 
it. Simla must insist on certain officers of aichaeolo* 
gica! department being associated with these exca- 
vations and the treasures found must, as far as 
possible, be given over to Government, only the 
duplicates being permitted to be exported to other 
countries. It is not difficult to arrive at a workable 
..nderstanding on a basis of mutual advantage. We 
are certain that Mr. Lalchand Navalrai will take up 
this question with the Government of India. 

That “the Goveruuient of India has not 
money to spend on excavations” is a hollow 
excuse. It can spend crores on pet projects 
both civil and military, when imperial pur- 
poses have to be served, but cannot spare a 
few lakhs for purposes which it does not 
consider necessarj-. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that Indian should be able to discover 
and keep in India the materials for ancient 
Indian history and that Indian research workers 
and students should have these materials for 
study in India. For both these kinds of work 
Indians have proved their capacity. It is 
very discreditable for both the Government 
and people of India that foreigners are to do 
work and to have opportunities to which 
Indians have the first claim. The nationals 
and the Governments of other ancient countries 
in the world pay more attention to the dis- 
covery and preservation in the countries them- 
selves of their ancient treasure.s. It is highly 
desirable that the Government of India, the 
provincial Governments, the Indian States, 
and the people of India should train young 
Indians for archa'ological work. 

On this subject Mr. K. K. Laghate writes 
in the first number of Science and Culiare, 
which we congratulate on the excellent start 
it has made : 

By the Ancient Monuments Preservation t amend- 
ment ( Act, XVIIl of 1932, the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of the Government of India wU now grant 
licences to private indiriduals or societies for excava- 
tion in ‘ Protected Areas/ Rules have been framed 
by the Governor-General-in-Coancil and published 
from Simla as Notification, Forest. No. F. 41-1^3 on 
the 13th of September, 1934, so that private bodies 
may now apply for the grant of licences for excava- 
tion work. The Government, however, must take 
sufficient precautions that licences are granted only 
to proper bodies, for, the havoc worked by dilettante 


archaeoiogi^t, \n the niiu'iceiuh century' in India and 
tier' where Is only loo well known. 

To make the sy.Mcm of private excavations a success 
il is a prime necessity that the countiy* should be 
furnis^hed with a sufficient number of trained men 
for cooducting excavatioof^. In India at present it 
is only the Archaeological department which possesses 
some men wUh training. One or two ljii\€rsities, 
it is truf-, have at the head of their Departments of 
ancient Indian History, Profess^ir? who were once 
eminent officers of the .Archaeological Department ; 
but from the \en nature of rlie case, they have in 
their present capacity tu be content with teaching 
only theoretical archaeology to their studenl*. The 
result is that while Western Univeraities frequently 
send arcliaeological expeditions to 4li»tanL part^ of the 
glol>e, our centres of education, while conlinuing to 
produce Indologists whose works win easy recognition, 
arc not able to pn»diice archaeologists qualified for 
fieldwork. 

It is necessary' therefore that for the proper working 
of the new rules, the Universities and other interested 
bodies should depute men for archaeological training 
and that the Government should train such men in 
their Archaeological Department. These men will then 
be able to guide private excavations as well as help 
the Universities in teaching practical archaeology It 
is then only that India will be able to derive any 
benefit out of the new rules, and our Universities 
to leach real archaeology to their students. 

“Bengal Rivers and Their Training" 

On the subject of the heading of this Note 

The Modern ^cietc has published ere now 

both articles and editorial notes. It is an 

iooportant one for Bengal and some other 

r^ions of India. But it has receh'ed verv 

little attejition from the Government and the 

people. In view of the introduction of the 

Bengal Development Bill in the Bengal Council, 

it has become also a timely topic. Science and 

Culture, which contains articles by such 

specialists as Dr. Megh Nad Saha, Mr. Rama- 

prasad Chanda and others and very interesting 

and informing notes intelligible even to non- 

scientific readers like ourselves, has done the 

right thing by publishing an article on "Bengal 

Rivers and Their Training” by Dr. N. K. 

Bose, M. sc., I’h. D. (Gottingen) of the Panjab 

Irrigation Research In.stitute. Says he : 

Experiments for India Carrico out in 
Foreign Laboratories. 

I found some of these laboratories doing experi- 
ments for India as well, of course, under commission 
from the construction engineering companies. In 
London experiments were being done on the model 
of a dam that was to be built acro^ some rivers 
In Burma. Prof. Rehbock showed me some eicperi- 
meats which be had done on some railway bridge 
con St met ion over rapid hill rivers in s«ith Burmai 
Scattered experiments like these on Inc^an probiem 
one could find being conducted in almoBt. aN the 
pruicipal laboratories of Europe. This Aows thjst 


in 
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construction engmeers in India have acquired a faith 
in these experiments. Not only private contractors 
but Government departments in India are getting into 
the habit of seeking information from model experi- 
ments before they venture on to the actual construc- 
tional works. This very welcome advance has been 
noticeable for the last few years in the Punjab, 
Bombay and Sind, where researches on models are 
being carried on more or less systematically. The 
Punjab leads the way in tliis as here we find researches 
in {unda mental problems apart from problems of 
immediate practical importance only are also being 
tackled. In this respect Bengal lags awfully behind, 
Bengal that requires laboratory experiments much 
more than any other province, Bengal that has got 
a vast network of rivers and canals tliat are more 
like natural waterways than artificial channels, Bengal 
that is visited almost every second year by devasta* 
ting floods and epidemics. 

Dr. Bose writes that a river training 
laboratory for Bengal can be started with a 
capital expenditure of two to three lakhs of 
rupees and a recurring expense of about fifty 
to seventy-five thousand rupees. That was 
Dr. Saha’s estimate also. Cannot the Bengal 
Government establish such a laboratory '? 

'^Indigenous Peace, Liberty and Justice” 

Before sending his big handiwork, the 
Indian Constitution (and consternation) Bill, up 
to the House of Lords after making it as 
retrograde for India and profitable to Great 
Britain as he and his colleagues could, Sir 
Samuel Hoare uttered the following self- 
congratulatory words in the course of a speech 
in the House of Commons : 

“ The Federation is a great conception, and we 
shall have shown to the world that we succeeded in 
a time of crisis in establishing in Asia a great 
territory of indigenous peace, liberty and justice.” 

What is indigenous peace, liberty and 
justice ? Are there two species or varieties 
of peace, liberty and justice, indigenous 
and exotic ? If so, Indians may console 
themselves with the thought that they have 
got such varieties of peace, liberty aud justice 
^ could grow in India, though these may be 
inferior to exotic varieties. 

Peace in the sense of absence of war 
there is in India. But is that enough ? 
Peace is valued because of the progress in 
enlightenment and the prosperity which are 
associated with it But where is enlighten- 
ment and where prosperity ? Not to speak 
of enlightenment, even “Literacy is rare out- 
side urban areas, and even in these the 
lumber of literates bears but a small propor- 


tion to the total population,” according to the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Indian 
Ooustitutional Reform, Vol. I. J’nrt I, pixgc '1. 
According to the Indian Census of 1921, the 
illiterates were 92.9 per cent of the population ; 
according to the Census of 1931, they were 
92 per cent But even this slight progress of 
.9 per cent in ten years is illusoiy : for, ■ 
whereas in 1921 the total number of illiterates 
was 29,34,31,580, in 1931 it was 32,16,28,003. 
For the state of greater literacy in India even 
so late as the early decades of the 1 9th century, 
the reader may consult Major B. 1). Basil’s 
Historg of Education in India under ihr Huir 
of the East India Covipang, second (‘dition. 

As regards prosperity, the Montagii- 
Chelmsford Report, signed by the tlien 
Secretary of State and the then Governor- 
General, states that “tiie immense masse.s of 
the people are poor, ignorant, and helpless 
far beyond the standard of Kurope” (Section 
132). The Joint Select Committee’s Keport 
also states that in India “the average standard 
of living is low and can scarcely be compared 
with that of the more backward countries 
of Europe.” (Vol. I, Part I, page 2). 

So, if India has got peace, it has been 
a sort of “peace at any price,” speaking 
figuratively. But literally, at what price ? 

This miscalled ‘indigenous’ variety of 
peace is maintained by the army in India at 
a disastrous cost Mr. George liaiisbnry 
writes in LahouEs Wag u'ilh Ihr ( Winn/ou - 
wealth, p. 72 : 

‘*In the Report of the Simon Ctiinmission. Sir 
Walter Layton points out that defence accounts lor 
no less than 62Vi per cent of the expciuliivire of 
the Government of India. This, he points out, is 
* a higher proportion than in any other country in 
the world.’* It is slightly less now, but still 
appallingly high, and it should be noted that this 
military expenditure does not include expenditure 
on strategic railways, etc. The result, as Sir Walter 
Layton points out, is that ' other kinds of expenditure 
are low .... Many forms of Government service 
arc very little developed.’* 

How high, comparatively speaking, India’s 
military expenditure is, will appear from the 
following note in World Events of America : 

Originating in the Japanese Finance Department 
and reprinted by the Manchester (England) Gaar^ 
dian, perhaps the world’s most dependable news- 
paper, the percentages of funds going into armaments, 
out of various national budgets, stand as follows : 

* Cmd. 2569 of 1930, p. 216, para. 248. 
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1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Japan 

34.65 

36.71 

42.50 

46.62 

France 

22.85 

23.35 

21.67 

21.57 

Italy 

27.20 

26.29 

22.76 

21.29 

V. S. A. 

19.54 

18.68 

18.66 

18.14 

Britain 

11.72 

11.03 

13.01 

13.57 

German 

6.44 

&22 

11.32 

13.85 


All these countries have to maintain, not 
their dependence, but their independence, and 
all except Germany have to defend and 
expand their empires. 

The opposite of peace is war. For what 
reasons do those dislike war who dislike it ? 
Because it leads to the death and disablement 
of numerous men, because it leads to destruc- 
tion of property and plunder and makes and 
keeps nations poor in various ways, because 
it is a synonym for insecurity of life and 
property, and because it is the cause of much 
oppression of women. It is admitted that 
there has been no war in India for a long 
time. But for that reason, is India’s death-roll 
from all causes higher than the death-rolls of 
countries in which there have been wars ? 
Is there less disablement of body and mind ? 
Let comparative statistics, period by period, 
be compiled. 

In rural Bengal, where there are dacoities 
every month and week, is there complete 
security of life and property ’? 

As regards poverty, is there less poverty 
in India which enjoys peace than in countries 
in which there have been wars in recent times ? 

As regards safety of the honour of 
women, particularly in rural parts, what 
e\Tidence do the proceedings of the criminal 
courts and the police reports, incomplete 
records of crimes against women as they 
necessarily are, furnish ? 

One word more in conclusion about the 
establishment of peace. 

Advocates of world peace among statesmen 
and among idealists who are not politicians 
have observed repeatedly that for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace among nations the 
reduction and limitation of armaments or even 
absolute disarmament is not sufficient — people 
will fight with primitive and crude weapons 
and with their teeth and fists and nails and 
feet if they want to ; what is essentially 
necessary is the disarmament of the heart 
That is to say, idealists want that the causes 
of jealousy, envy and hatred among nations 


should be progressively eliminated and friendly 
feelings and relations established among nation. 
Among the nationals of a country also, in 
order to prevent faction fights, communal 
clashes and riots and the like among 

them, the causes of jealousy, envy and 
hatred should be progressively eliminated 
and disarmament of the heart progressively 
effected thereby. But instead of aiming 
at and producing such a result, the 

India Bill, based on the Communal Decision 
to a great extent, will inevitably tend to 
foment jealousy, envy and hatred between 
Indian India and British India, and among 
provinces, linguistic areas, religious commu- 

nities, castes, classes and sexes. That will not 
certainly make for peace. Many British 

politicians have spoken of securing India’s 
goodwill as the best safe-guard for British 
commerce (and British predominance also !). 
But the India Bill has effectively destroyed all 
chances of Indo-British amicable feelings. 
Hence, it is an absurdity for any advocate of 
the India Bill to say that it has established 
peace. 

After the establishment of hidigeyious . 
peace comes the establishment of indigenous 
liberty. We have admitted that there is peace 
in the sense of absence of war. But we are 
afraid we cannot admit that Sir Samuel Hoare 
and his colleagues or their predecessors in 
office have established liberty in India. Or, 
leaving aside the past and the present, it can- 
not be admitted that when the Government of 
India Bill becomes the law of the land, it will 
establish indigenous liberty. But we fully 
admit that, though the indigenes, the natives 
of the soil, will not be made free citizens by 
it, it will confer liberty, freedom, autonomy 
on various exotics. The indigenes, the natives, 
will not enjoy freedom of movement, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom 
of association owing to the ordinary' restrictive 
penal laws and the restrictive regulations, 
ordinances and ordinance-like laws. They will 
have no control over the Services, defence, 
foreign affairs, exchange, cmrency, finance, etc., 
and tiiere will be no fiscal independence. They 
\vill not be free to promote their industries, 
commerce and shipping by adopting such 
measures as free countries have adopted and 
may adopt for the purpose. 
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As regards liberty for the exotics, the new 
constitution gives greater liberty and powers to 
the future (British) Governor-Geueral to do as 
he thinks fit than are enjoyed by the British 
Sovereign himself and by the Governor-Generals 
up to the present time. The Governor-General 
will have the power to promulgate ordinances 
at his discretion and make laws also at his 
discretion, to veto laws passed by the legis- 
lature and to suspend at his discretion part of 
the constitution, or the whole of it He will 
enjoy various direct and indirect powers to 
promote British interests. Needless to say that, 
as head of the Government of India, he will 
have direct or indirect control over all those 
departments over which, as enumerated 
above, the i/idigenes, the children of 
the soil, will not have any control The 
Governors of the Provinces will have 
autonomy in the Provinces, only to a smaller 
extent ^an the Governor-General in all- 
India atfairs. The Service men will also be 
freer thau even now. As regards non-official 
Britishers and other Europeans making money 
in India, they will be as free as in their 
native lands and in addition wilt enjoy ad- 
vsiutages in this country which the children 
of the soil ought to enjoy everywhere in tbeir 
countries but which the children of the Indian 
soil will not enjoy in India. 

The establishment of justice has now to 
be considered. 

The India Bill is based on injustice and 
is an embodimeut of injustice. It denies 
freedom to India and closes all the constitu- 
tional avenues to freedom. It provides uo 
means and methods whereby Indians them- 
.selves can achieve self-rule without having to 
fall on their knees and supplicating the British 
Parliament every time fur even every petty 
“boon”. It treats the people of India as not 
only not a nation but eveu as not having 
made any progress towards nationhood, and 
therefore gives practically permanent recogni- 
tion to as many separate interests as the 
officials could think of and creates divisions 
where they did not and do not exist. It 
proceeds on the assumption that no group 
cares or should care for the interests of any 
other group and that no person belonging to 
a particular community, class, etc., should 
“present any other community, claas, etc. 


It has done grout harm to in 

generol by tending to albumin* ih«' majoHfv 
from them and by ridiing tin? majority, :i>i ii 
were, that tlioy were not re-j}Hnisil)l«‘ for tii-' 
welfare of the minorities —for have not tin- 
latter got their own exclusive representatives 
to look .after their ititerests ami, above all, 
is uot the Governor and are not the gi'f.al 
British people present to {>reveiit the niajoritv 
from crushing them ? 

It is not po.ssibic to point out in detail 
all the other unjust pn^visions of the Bill. 
We .shall briefly enumerate a few. 

1. It is unjust to British India by giving 
it less rcprosentiitives than it is (‘utitl«'<l to 
on the basis of population, not to speak of 
education, public spirit, etc. 

2. It does injustice to the ]x>ople of t he 
Indian States by totally ignoring them. 

3. It is very unjust to the I liiidiM, a-s 
it gives them less representation than thev 
are entitled to on the basis of popiilathm — 
not to speak of their education, piiblit? spirit, 
business enterprise, etc. — and leducos them, 
the majority, to the position of a minority. 

4. It gives the nominated rcprc.seut}\tiv(ss 
of the rulers of the Indian States power 
over British India afialr.s without giving 
British India representatives auy power over 
the internal affairs of the States. 

•'5. It vivisects the Hiudu oommtinity and 
divides it into the two groups of the ‘“caste” 
Hindus and the “depressed” caste Ilimliis. 
There are “untouchables" “depressed” cIiiHse.s 
among Christians, Muhamtnadans and 8ikhs 
also, but the Bill has a tender .spot in its 
“heart" only for the Hindu cominuuity, and 
therefore vivisects it alone. 

6. The European sojourners of India 
are not permanent inhabitants of the country 
and yet they have been given the vote, though 
Indians resident in the British Dominions and 
Colonies have not generally got the franchise. 

7. Assuming that the Europeans are 
entitled to representation, they have been 
given far larger representation than they arc 
entitled to on the population or any other basis. 

8. Though the Muhammadans are not 
quite one-fourth of the population of British 
India, yet they have been given one-third of 
the total British India seats in the Federal 
Legislature. 
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9. The most populous province and the 
more populous pro^nuces of British India 
have been given a smaller number of 
representatives in the Federal Legislature 
in order to give excessive representation to 
some less populous provinces. 

10. The Muhammadan minorities in the 

II. P., Madras, Bihar, Bombay, C. P. & Berar, 
and Orissa have been given ‘weightage’ in 
the Councils, but the Hindu minorities in 
Bengal aud the Panjab have not been shown 
the same consideration. On the contrary, the 
Hindus in Bengal have been given a much 
smaller number of representatives than they 
would be entitled to on the basis of population. 
The Hindu minorities in Sind and N.-W. V. 
Province, it is true, have been given some 
‘weightage,’ but the populations concerned being 
very small, this is no compensation for the 
great injustice done to Hindus everywhere else. 

11. In the Provinces where Christians 
have been given separate representation, it is 
disproportionately large. 

*'T/ie Self-sacrifice of Many British 
Public Men'* 

On the 4th of June last Sir Samuel Hoare, 
referring to the Simon Commission, spoke 
as follows in the House of Commons : 

“ Since then there had been no halt and no 
remission in our labours. Twenty-five thousand pages 
of report. 4,000 pages ot Hansard, 600 speeches by 
Mr. Butler and myself, 15,50,000 words publicly 
spoken, written and reported bear witness to the 
toil and trouble behind today’s debate. 

■' I hope our Indian friends will note the devotion 
of the Imperial Parliament to Indian affairs — parti- 
cularly tlie self-sacrifice of many British public men 
of all parties who, following the example of Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues seven and a half years 
ago, sacrificed private avocations, convenience and 
time in this Herculean task of building a constitution 
for India.” 

Though we are not among the Indian 
friends of Sir Samuel Hoare, we have noted 
the devotion of the Imperial Parliament to 
Indian affairs and also the self-sacrifice of 
many British public men. 

We propose a few amendments, though 
they are sure to be rejected by Sir Samuel 
Hoare and the British Parliament. 

After “labours” add, “for the promotion 
of British interests.” 

After “toil and trouble” add, “,for the 


stabilization of British political aixd economic 
supremacy in India,”. 

After “Indian affairs” add, “in the interest 
of Great Britain,” 

After “self-sacrifice” add, “for their own 
country.” 

After “a constitution for India” add, “in 
which every imaginable British interest has 
been safe-guarded by every means which 
British ingenuity could device.” 

It is to be noted that, though Sir Samuel 
Hoare uses the expression “Imperial Parlia- 
ment” to denote the British Parliament, no 
part of the British Empire outside the United 
Kingdom is represented in it 

Deshbandhu Chiffaranjan Das Memorial 

Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das will Ifve in 
the memory of his countrymen and in history 
by what he sacrificed and what he did for the 
motherland. Yet a memorial was needed to 
remind passers-by of what he was and who he 
was. Therefore, it is a matter for satisfaction 
that the Committee which undertook to erect 
a memorial on the spot where his mortal 
remains were cremated, with Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basu, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, as 
its secretary’, has succeeded in accomplishing 
this self-imposed patriotic task. On the I6th 
of June last the memorial was consecrated 
at a meeting presided over by Sir Nil 
Ratan Sircar. Suitable speeches were 
delivered and offerings of flowers made. Many 
messages were received from far and near. 
Rabindranath Tagore sent the following : 

C’p:?i 'jfv 

^5? *ITr3 1 

cvc»t? nratc'ta 

■sm « 

Thy motherland spreads the veil from her breast 

on this dust 

where thy body left its last touch. 

Thy countiy’s invocation is chanted in these silent stones 
for thy bodiless presence to take its seat here 

on the alUr of deathless love. 

16-6-’35. 

RASn^DRAXATH T A CORE. 

Surendranafh Kar, the Architect 

This memorial has been constnicted 
according to the derign of Sj. Surendranath 
Kar, vice-principal of the Kala-bhavan (Art 
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School) at Santiniketan. The Montessori 
School at Rajghat, Benares, built according 
to the plans of the same architect, is a thing 
of beauty, which we saw with joy during our 
last visit to Benares. It is a pleasure to note 
that his genius as an architect is receiving 
recognition from many quarters. His services 
have been requisitioned for designing the 
Theosopbical Society’s Annie Besant Memorial 
School at Madras, the Rishi Valley School, 
and the museum of the All-India Industries 
Association at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi 
requested him to draw the plans for the last- 
named proposed building. It may be added 
that he is the architect of all the notable 
edifices at Santiniketan. 

Bonfire of Obscene Books af New 
York 

New York. 

A frre burned gaily in the furnaces of Police 
Headquarters here, but the fuel was not of the usual 
sort. The flames were fed by more l^n 25,000 
books, pictures, and plates, valued at approximately 
1500,000 considered obscene by courts and police 
officers. 

The burning of the material constituted the climax 
to a seven-months’ drive made by police of this city 
the traffic in obscene literature in the course 
of which time Police Commissioner Valentine urged 
a boycott by the public of such literature. Manv 
persons were convicted of selling such proscribed 
matter, and a large amount of confiscated material 
collected m the offices of the property clerk at Police 
Headquarters. 

In recent years and months there has been 
a dangerously large output of obscene aud 
otherwise objectionable literature in Bengal. 
If they could be collected and burnt, it would 
be a great service rendered to the cause of 
social purity and morality. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and fhe 
Indian States People 

, .• x , , Poona. June 23. 

p;1j™ working committee of the States 

AmriUal Thakkar presiding, 
adopted a rewluUon today, condemning the spee4 

S' A " “ r Desai, on June 10. 

.he Bar As^iation of Mysore, in which he is aUeged 

to have stated th« Slates Subjects should not look 

-or assistance to British Indians and that the Con 

pess should pursue a policy of non-interfer^ce 

tow«ds States afiairs; as also to the advice stat^ 

•rt tend^ by Mr. Desai to the PrincM 

“ States subjects ” Sd 
altogether be deleted from ihe India Bill tu' 

J=w«de, i, »„ added, cmr.ry U.e S. 


It is not possible for ns to say aiillinrita- 
tively or definitely what is the ( 'ongre.'^H policy 
with regard to the Indian Stjites and tiicfr 
subjects. But a.s the people of the States 
are Indians and particularly as the -States 
are being included in Federated India, no 
Indian and no organized bo<ly of Indians 
should be indifferent hi the welfare of the 
people of the States. Whatever the British 
Government may think utnl <lo, tin* jioople 
of a country and of cvety part of a conntrv 
count most of all and first Por. there are 
many States which are without emperors, 
kings or princes ; but is there any inliahited 
region of the earth which counts as a State 
or part of a State which has not its people ? 

Every dependent people, every }>copIe in 
trouble, look for tmsi.stancc even from .stran- 
gers and foreigners. Do not we Indians 
appreciate even the verbal synipatliy of the 
Americans, the Chinese, —not txi -speak 
of more substantial proofs of friendliness ? 
History records some in.stancos of foreiijn 
peoples helping other people.H struggling 
to be free. The people of the Indian 
states and tlie people of British India 
are one people. Should wo not feci for artd 
help one another V As for the advice or 
suggestion that the Princes should try to get 
the words "States subjecte” deleted from 
the India Bill, it cannot but be conclomnod by 
reasonable men. The British Parliament 
may do anything to please the Princes so 
toat they may walk into the British parlour. 
But whether the people of the States be 
mentioned in any important or unimportant 
document or not, they will remain a reality. 
And It would be the part of both wisdom and 
gratitude on the part of the Pritiecs to 
recognize their existence and confer on them 
all the rights of citizenship. 

I j Congress Socialist Conference 

also, held l^t month at Ahinedabad, has passed 
a resolution "condemning the apathetic 

Stetes ^ regarding tlie Indian 

Dr. Stanley Jones on an After- 
native to Communism'* 

• ptf^Jey Joues is not a communist— he 

^ preacher. He writes in Chrfsl 

ana Cammuni ^ : 
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Through tha rifts in the clouds of controversy we 
see the fact of a new order emerging, different and 
chalienging to the whole basis of present-day 
civilization. 

In spite of the clouds we can see that they (the 
Russians) are making amazing progress; for instance, 
their literacy has gone up from thirty-five per cent 
in 1913 to eighty-five per cent today, instead of 
3,500,000 pupils in 1912, there are now over 25,0(KI,000 
pupils and students: the circulation of daily papers 
is twelve times what it was in the Czarist days. They 
have risen from the eighth nation in total industri^ 
production in 1927 to second today. Only the United 
States now surpasses them in tot^ industrid produc- 
tion. And they have accomplished this in five years. 

The total output of Soviet products, excluding the 
agricultural, is 334 times what it was in 1914. They 
are in the process of creating in Moscow what will 
he the tallest and perhaps the most imposing building 
in the world, the parltamcotan- building and memorial 
to Lenin — symbol of the fact that they expect to 
•surpass all the material and cuhural achievements 
of the rest of thr* world. 

I am persuaded that the Russian experiment is 
going to help— and T was about to say to force — 
Christ laniiy to rcdUcover the meiining of the kingdom 
of Ood upon «arth. If it docs it will mean such a 
mighty revival of the Christian spirit that it will 
transform the eartlu Someone has said that: Russia 
may yet prove itself the matrix of such a rebirth 
of the Christian spirit as may give a new leadership 
10 the civilized world.’‘ 

For, mind you, Christianity will fit better into a 
co-operative order than into a competitive one. It 
is not at home in an order where the weakest go to 
the wall and the devil takes the hindmost. In such 
a society Christianity is gasping for breath. It is 
not its native air. But its genius would flower in 
a co-operative order, for there love and good will 
and “haring, which are of the very essence of 
Christianity, would at home. 

Wc, who are neither Christians nor 
Couiinunists, do not oppose the most idealistic 
interpretation possible being given to ancient 
faitlis, if that helps humanity to march 
forward. But whether historians will accept 
such interpretations is another matter. But 
we agree that, if anything is criticized, 
opposed and sought to be destroyed, sooiethiag 
pra^‘firalh/ better must be offered instead. 

Islam and Muhammadanism 

A similar comment would occur to many 
on reading Mr. Wahed Husain^s article on 
Islam in the present issue of this Review. 
He appears to draw a distinction between 
Islam and Muhammadanism. If the distinction 
be correctly drawn, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Wahed Husain’s community will make 
an earnest effort to live up to the ideals of 
lelam. 


Congress and Indian Sfafes' Subjects'' 

AVc readily publish the following letter 

from Babu Rajendra Pmsad, President of 

the Indian National Congress, which reached 

us from Karachi on the 27th of June last : 

My attention has been drawn to a note under the 
headiDg “ Congress and Indian States’ Subjects,” 
published in Modem Review for May, 1935 at 
page 628. It gives a wrong impression of what took 
place at the meeting of the All-India Congress Coni* 
niittee at Jubbalpur, Mr. Gadgil moved a resolution 
on rhe subject. Lai Awadheah Pratap Singh speak* 
ing on the resolution charged the Congress with bad 
faith towards the States’ subjects alleging that the 
States’ subjects had made sacrifices during the Civil 
Disobedience movement at the instance of the 
Congress which had gone back on its assurances to 
them. This view was contested by other speakers. 
Sardar Valiabbhai Pate] and Pandit Govind Vallabh 
Pant also spoke repudiating the charges made by 
Lai Awadhe«li Pratap Singh. Mr. K. M. Miinshi 
moved an amendment to the original resolution and 
Mr. Gadgil in accepting the amendment repudiated 
the insinuations of Lai Awadhesh Pratap Singh and 
thereafter all opposition having been withdrawn, the 
amended resohnion was accepted by the House 
unanimously without any voting. 

I hope you will see how the paragraph in question 
does injusUce not only to some of the persons named 
therein but also to the House as a whole and wiil 
he good enough to correct it. 

The note iu the May number of The 
Modem Review which Babu Ilajendra Prasad 
contradicts was compiled from a press message 
in the dailies. It wa.s a statement of facts as 
published iu them, without any comment of 
ours. We are glad Babu llajeudr:i Prasad 
has corrected it. 

Some Gujarat Congress Soctafisf 
Conference Resolutions 

A resolution passed at last month’s 
Ahmedabad session of the Gujarat Congress 
Socialist Conference urged '’all antUiinperialist 
forces in the country to make concerted 
attempts with a view to make the working of 
new constitution impossible.” 

Ahmsdabad, June 2L 

A heated discussion took place yesterday at the 
Gujarat Socialist Conference over a resolution stating 
that the prc^ratnine of the Village Industries Associa- 
tion would not solve the problem of fanners. The 
opponents to the resolution urged that there should 
be no opposition to Mr. Gandhi, who had won the 
greatest confidence of farmers. The resolution was 
carried by a majority. 

But one would prefer to know what 
constructive efforts or plans, better than 
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Maiiatma Gandhi’s programme, the Gnjarat 
Congress Socialists can show. 

7he Servants of India Society 

The record of the political, social, educa- 
tional and economic work done by the 
Servants of India Society during its last thirty 
veaiV existence is one which the members 
of the Society can look back upon without 
disappointment and without feeling discouraged 
and dej)ressed. Tine, Dominion status, which 
is the political goal of the Society (but not 
ours), has not come, nor does it promise to 
come within any measurable distance of time. 
But the Society has all along made earnest 
efforts in the “constitutional” way to reach the 
goal. The advocates of methods which 
officials consider unconstitutional liave not 
also been able to reach their goal. Both 
constitutionalists and “unconstitutionalists” can 
at present only criticize official acts, measures, 
proposals, Bills, etc. The Liberals, to which 
political party the Society belongs, do this 
work of criticism as thoroughly as Congress- 
men — perhaps sometimes they do it better 
and with more information. So far at any 
rate as the most important Bill at present 
before the public is concerned, we mean the 
India Bill, no newspaper that we have seen 
has crUicized it more thoroughly, persistently 
and after more serious study than The Servant 
of India, the organ of the Society. We were 
inclined to give it the first place in this 
matter, but as we do not see all Indian papers 
and as it is better to be guilty of under- 
statement than of overstetment, we have .said 
what we have said. 

But whatever may be said of the political 
activities and achievements of the Society, 
in the fields of social, economic and educational 
endeavour it can show resiilts on which it 
can be congratulated. 

"End of ConsfitufionalisTn' 

This is the heading of a leading article 
in The Servant of I^ia of June 20, 1935. 
Our readers need not be reminded that it is 
an organ of the Liberals— the “Moderates,” 
as it is the fashion for their political opponents 
to call them. It observes in the course of 
this article : 


" Iniiiaas rruli/c* iliai is not 

a transillonul M-hri'it* rr'fojjn'-, hut :i finul otic. 
.'MI iho u wili nnw c-oiuain will be 

pclrifit-fl and will in p<'rpr!»n!Y. >\1I the 

autocracy dial wc tM»w wink a! nt\t\ ihnt now in 
a somewhat Jiiinl <’oiidilioa wili fm*/f and will !>© 
wholly irrennwable rxei pi at ihe will cjf ant^ 
crat> ihemsfflvrs. ‘riiere i< nn elwini-f of improve- 
meiu bein^ bnru^hr alxmt U\ eutL«liliilionai acliun 
alone — even in llie distani fnlnra. Thi^ ilic plain 
Inilh of the matter, and many palriulic iudiun« (ccl 
that the const iinlinn, instead ol i^rinp the duwn of q 
new ora. iir llie lirsl I'rark of tlncixtu li is certainly 
the doom of con^titntioualisin. . . . 

"" ll is u pious hope ihnt Imliu will be able to 
realj/e her destiny tlinmpb tins ron^iiiution. The 
only hope lie« in the possibility that the >ery 
liuards cojitaJneJ in jt will liaMru rh Mmeiion.*' 

Our contemporary seems to u.s to he nndiily 
optimistic when it says that “aiitocniey” 
may be removable at the will of tin? “.'lutoerats 
themselves.” Tlie .aiitecrats arc the Governors- 
General and the Governors. But they did not 
draft the Bill, nor are they psi.ssing it. Of 
course, some of them may liavo been behind 
the scenes. But what they have! not made 
they cannot undo. 

The Quetta Earthquake 

The earthijuiike at < Bi«tt:j i.s an appalling 
disa.ster unparalleled in Indian history. We 
feel for the dead and wounded and disabled 
and all the survivors who are sorrow-stricken 
for their near and dear ones, the widows 
and the orphans and all others who have 
become helpless or are in distress. Everything 
{wssible ought to be done for the relief of 
their distress. We have full faith in Babii 
Rajendra Prasad’s capacity to administer 
relief of all kinds which may be necessary. 
He should be provided with all the resources 
in men and money which he requires. Otlier 
leading relief-workers and organizations which 
have vindertaken to help the sufferers should 
receive similai* assistance. 

The Government of India and othei’ 
Governments are entitled to credit for what 
they have done and have been doing for the 
reconstruction of Quetta and the villages in 
its vicinity, and for the salvage of life and 
propert)’. But it was a mistake to prevent 
even the most trustworthy fide’ non-official 
relief-workers with the greatest earthquake- 
relief experience from entering Quetta. The 
Government, it is true, possesses great 
resoimces in men and money, but these 
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'Cannot be and have not been all 
available for work in Quetta. Had they 
T)een available the Viceroy would not have 
ielt it necessary to ask for contributions to the 
Viceroy’s Fund. We arc sure more could 
have been done in every direction, if selected 
non-official workers had been allowed to enter 
Quetta and do relief work there. The reasons 
assigned m the Government communique for 
preventing the admission of non-official 
workers are only plausible but cannot stand 
scrutiny. As Quetta has been practically- 
evacuated and most of the survivors have 
gone or been sent away from it. it is un- 
necessary to examine the.se official reasons now. 
Ilut this must be said that the Government, 
which has again and again laid stress on 
non-official co-operation, has on this occasion 
lost a great opportunity of having the same 
without even asking for it 

The Si<tlesina7i, which professes on manv 
occasions to speak for the official and uon- 
official European community, has recently 
criticized the Congress leaders for delay in 
otfering help, etc. It is unnecessary to answer 
its criticism. It knows what splendid work 
non-official agencies did in Bihar after the 
earthquake there. Is it glad that the Congress 
will not have the credit of doing any such 
thing in Quetta '? Has the green-eyed monster 
been at work anywhere ? 

Lord Zetland's ''Understanding'* 

Tn moving the second reading of the India 
Bill in the House of Lords Lord Zetland, the 
new Secretary of State for India, said that 
he had accepted his new office on the under- 
standing that he would not try to modify the 
Communal Decision, which he had previously 
characterized as cruel and harsh on Bengal. 
This has led The hulian Social Reforme)' 
!to observe : 

How far such an understanding is compatible with 
British standards of political morality, we do not 
wish to discuss. We would only remark that it is 
something of a shock to see a British nobleman of 
high character, much respected for his intellectual 
calibre, agreeing to compromise with his conscience 
on a point afiecting the contentment and well-being 
of millions of people whose affairs he administered 
some years ago. His lordship said that he would 
try’ to persuade the Bengal communities to come to 
an understanding. It is good of him, but what of 
the equally bad, if not worse, parts of the Award 
relating to other provinces? 


Lord Zetland on Bowing to the 

Will of the Majority 
In the same speech, luoviug the second read- 
ing of the Bill, he said that, though he had 
vigorously criticized one aspect of the Com- 
munal Decision and had proposed a different 
(and a more just) distribution of seats in 
Bengal at a meeting of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, be had not been able to convince the 
majority of the Committee. Hence, he must 
bow to the will of the majority ! So, it is the 
majority of the Joint Select Committee or of 
the British M. P.s, who know next to nothing 
about Bengal and India and who will not 
suffer even a piu-prick from the Communal 
Decision — it is their will to which Lord 
Zetland must bow! He is not to pay any 
attention to the just complaints of those who 
are to be the sufferers. He is not to bow to 
the will of the vast majority of politically- 
minded Indians. 

And why '? Though he does not say so 
in so many words, he .seems to attach great 
importance to a recent speech of Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, in the course of which 
the latter said that, though the Bill was un- 
satisfactory, he wa.s in favour of accepting and 
working it From this his lordship concludes 
that a change had come over Indian opinion 
since the Bill passed the House of Commons ! 
Even if Sir Mirza had considered the Bill 
satisfactory, which he did not, he does not 
possess any representative capacity, nor did 
he claim to speak on behalf of either the 
people of Indian India or of British India. 
Drowning men, it Is said, catch at a straw. But 
Lord Zetland was not in the position of a 
drowning man. He is a high officer of the 
British Government and can afford to 
ignore real Indian public opinion. Why 
then did he say what was incorrect, drawing a 
conclusion from data from which it could 
not be drawn? 

Lord Zetland’s Unjustifiable Criticism 

of the Labour Party 

In the same speech to which we have 

already referred twice Lord Zetland said that 
“he did not understand the basis of the charge 
that the Bill did not contain the means for th© 
realization of Dominion status. The Labour Party’s 
proposal submitted to the Select Committee 
similar to that contained in the Bill, altboogh it 
went a good deal further.” 


16 
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Now, the question here is, not whether the 
Labour Party's proposal contained the means 
for the realization of Dominion status, bat 
whether the British Government's Bill before 
Parliament contains such means. Every one 
knows that it does not. If it did, the sponsors 


and dt'vei<»priKnf wiuch 
Parliamenl, realize this 


ir*ay. iNtilb 

ohjrrlivi'." 



So, pace Lord Zetland, 
proposal was not similar 
but was dis-similar and 


(he Lab'mr Party's 
to Uif otlicial Hiil, 
Wiiiitod (<t pr'>viii!‘ 


means for the ntfciiiunent ol .s(,arii:-. 


of the Bill would not have fought shy of even 
mentioning the words “Dominion status ' any- 
where in the Bill. So, even assuming that the 
liabour Party’s proposal did not contain the 
means for the realization of Dominion status, 
that would not prove that the British Govern- 
ment’s Bill did contain such means, as clearly 
it does not. But as a matter of fact the 
labour Party did want legislation providing 
such means. The’draft report, submitted by 
Major Attlee, Labour member of the Joint 
Select Committee, to that Committee, contains 
the following passage in paragraph 3 : 

‘‘After having heard and considered the whole 
of the evidence and discussions on this Joint Select 
Committee, we have come lo the conclusion that 
the principle on which the new Constitution for 
India should be founded is the right of the Indian 
peoples to full self-government and self-dcierroina- 
tlon, and should have a? its aim the establishing of 
India at the earliest possible moment as an equal 
partner with the other members of ilie Brili'^h 
Conimonwealih of Nations. We hold that the new 
Constitution should contain w'ithin itself provisions 
for its own development and that such safeguards 
as arc necessary should be is the interests of fndia 
and that the Reserved Powers should not be such 
as lo prejudice the advance of India, through the 
new Constitution, to full responsibility for her own 
government. We are convinced that this policy is 
the only one that is consistent with the pledges that 
have been given to India, and that nothing short of 
that will ensure the continuance of fndia as a willing 
and contented partner in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.’* 


Unfawfuf Possession of Arms by 
Europeans and Indians 

Tlie C'liio)' J-’rcsiiletioy -M;igi<lnitc i.l 
Calcutta rocciitly disposoJ of a vase in wliii'li 
a European Wias ohargoJ with siiiiiggliiig two 
revolvers into (tidin. koc‘[)iug in his 

po.s.serfsion and selling one of fheni hi aiiodn i' 
European. The punishment intlictod on lIio 
oftender was a fine of Rs. 300, in ilcfanlt 
4 months' simple imprisonment. If the 
offender liad been an Indian, he would have 
been, almost certainly, punisiicd with 3 i>r 1 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. Tliis is luit a 
mere conjecture. During the la.-^t few vears 
such sentences have actually btuni passeil on 
Indians for similar offence.-^. European and 
Indian offenders should be dealt with in (he 
same way. There is no proof tlia( 
unlicensed arms smuggled, fio.ss(-s.'‘cd or .sold 
by Indians alone are used for eoinmiitiug 
dacoities and acts of tiUTori.-'tn and those by 
Europeans are used for maiiitainiiig “law and 
order’’ and stimulating loyally to IlLs M;ij(‘.sty 
King George V. 

A Casfe-breakers’ Directory 

The “Jat-Pat-Torak Maiidnl"’ of Lalion- 
is an organization for the breaking down of 
the barriers of caste and proimititig intereasto 


This passage in Major Attlee’s draft is 
followed by a consideration of the problem 
before the Joint Select Committee and a 
statement of “the goal of British policy in 
India,” vi\., “That goal is nothing less than 
Dominion Status” and then in paragraph 6 by 
a recapitulation of all “the roost material” 
pledges given to India by the British 

Sovereign, Premier and Parliament Para- 
raph ] 0 contains the passage printed 

elow. 

“We, therefore, consider that this ct/unlry is bound 
to implement this pledge of honour, and to that end 
we desire that the new Constitution should state 
beyond all cavil that it is the intention of tliis 
couniTT to grant full Dominion Status to India within 
a measurable period of years, and that the Constitu- 
tion itself should contain possibilities of expansion 


dining and intercaste inarriagu- It wants to 
publish a Directory containing the names and 
addresses of actual and would-be custe- 
breakers. 

Printetl forms for the aforesaid purpose may be 
had gratis from the Secretary. Jat’Pal Torak Man dal, 
Lahore. 

The Calcutta Geographical Society 

The CalcitUa Geographical Society, inaugurated in 
July. 1933. by a small band of workers, has been 
founded with the object of supplying the nerjcl of a 
central organization for the increase an<l fipiryd ol 
geographical culture in Bengal. 

In the second year of its inauguration il has 
before it a heavy programme of useful work. 
organizing of geographical lectures and exhibit ion?, 
publication of a journal, encouragement of geogra- 
phical research and travel and the convening of a 
geographical conference. 
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Members’ annual subscription is Rs. 3, admission 
fee is Re. 1. Forms of applications may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, Calcutta Geographical 
Society, Geology Department, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

We hope the Society will try to encourage 
the study of commercial geography and 
publish a handbook of commercial geography 
in Bengali (as it has its office in the chief city 
of Bengal). It should also encourage and help 
its members to travel in unknown and un- 
familiar regions and teach them how to collect 
scientific data and materials of various kinds. 
When shall we have a magazine like the 
Nationnl Geographic, Magaxine of America ? 

Power Given fo Dominions by 
Westminster Statute 

The following important item of news has 

appeared in the daily press : 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
delivered a judgment, the effects of which will be 
far-reaching in the evolution of the British Empire. 
The Lord Chancellor, delivering the unanimous judg- 
ment of the CounciL declared that, after the passing 
of the Statute of Westminster, the Iri^ Free State 
Legislature could legally abrogate the Treaty. The 
effect of this judgment was to declare that the Irish 
Free Stale Legislature was as sovereign as the British 
Parliament in determining their relations to Britain 
or other countries by legislation. The question arose 
upon an appeal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the Free State. It was taken along with 
a similar appeal from Canada. The Committee fine 
took up the point whether the Parliament of the 
Irish Free State had power to pass a law— which it 
had done— abolislung the right of appeal from all 
courts in Southern Ireland to the King in CounciL 
and whether the Canadian Parliament had power 
to pass a law abolishing rights of appeal in criminal 
matters. 

Lord Sankey said, before the passing of the Statute 
of Westminster it was not competent for the Irish 
Free State Parliament to pass an Act abrogating 
the Treaty, because the Colonial Laws Validity Act 
forbade a Dominion Legislature to pass a law 
repugnant to an Imperial Act. The effect of the 
Statute of Westminster was to remove the fetter which 
lay upon the Irish Free State Legislature by reason 
of the Colonial Laws Validity Act. That Legislature 
could now pass Acts repugnant to an Impend Act 
and in the case under consideration they had availed 
themselves of that power. 

It is because of the bestowal of this power 
oil the DomiDioQS by the Westminster Statute 
that the British Parliament has practically 
repudiated the British pledges relating to 
Dominion status for India. 

Fresh Resfriefions on Chiftagong 
Hindu Youth 

Chittagong, June 26. 

The District Magistrate has promulgated the follow- 


ing orders for the purpose of preventing communica- 
tion with absconders, under the Bengal Suppression 
of Terrorist Outrages Buies: 

All holders of identity cards issued under the 
Rules shall not leave the district of Chittagong for 
any destination in Burma without the written per- 
mission of the District Magistrate. 

All Hindu youths between the ages of 15 apd 25, 
entering Chittagong district from Burma, shall report 
their arrival as follows: 

In the case of youths arriving by sea at the 
Chittagong Port, to the Superintendent of Police in 
person at his office within 12 hours of landing from 
any vessel. 

In the case of youths arriving overland via Cox’s 
Ba 2 ar. to the Sub -In spec tor of Police. Cox’s Ba^ar, 
in person within 24 hours of entering the Cox’s 
Bazar Sub-division. 

In the case of youths proceeding from Burma to 
Chittagong dial rice via Calcutta^ to the Superintendent 
of Police in writing within 24 hours of entering the 
district and in person within 12 hours of entering 
Chittagong town. 

The identity card holders are Hindu ^bbadralok’ 
youths aged between 12 and 25 years. — (A. P.) 

Possession of Proscribed Publications 

There have been some cases of persons 
being punished more or less severely for the 
offence of possessing proscribed publications. 
Some of the judgments of lower courts in 
such cases have been reversed by higher 
courts on appeal. 

In the interests of those who do not want 
to keep proscribed publications which find 
their way into their bouses without their 
asking for them or which have been proscribed 
after they acquired them by purchase, a 
complete and up-to-date official list of such 
publications should be available to the public 
and periodical supplements to this list should 
be published. 

We feel it to be our duty to convey a 
word of warning to our young men and women 
and boys and girls. We have been reliably 
informed that agents provocateurs gain the 
confidence of unsuspecting patrioticallyt^ninded 
youth and supply them with proscribe litera- 
ture. The latter should take particular care 
not to accept such things from anybody or 
keep them in their possession. Otherwise they 
run the risk of being prosecuted and punishecL 

Quetta Earthquake and Alleged Objec- 
tionable Journalistic Criticism 

The Free Press Journal and the Bombay 
Standard of Bombay and a Lahore paper and 
also the Daily Ty and the Quomi Gazette 
of Delhi have been penalized for publishing 
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alleged incriminating criticism of Govern- 
ment orders and doings relating to Q,uetta 
after the earthquake. 

Defaming India Through films 

Through the efforts of Mr. ISubhas 
Chandra Bose, Dr. Ankelsaria and others the 
Press and public of India have come to 
know how some foreign film manufactarer.s 
defame India through films and lower our 
couiitT}’ in the eyes of foreigners. These 
scoundrels cunningly omit the objectionable 
portions of the films when they are exhibited 
in India but show them in foreign countries. 
Since their low tricks have been detected, all 
films produced by these wicked manufacturers 
should be banned by Indian Cinema houses 
and Indian Cinema-goers. 

o 

Enquiry info Operation of Repressive 
Laws in Bengal 

The Government refused permission to 
the Committee appointed by the Congress 
party of the Legislative Assembly to inquire 
into the operation of repressive laws in 
Bengal, to publish its report on the alleged 
ground that it w'ould be one-sided. Evidently 
therefore to make it both-sided Mr. MohanW 
Saxena, .\(.i>.a., requested the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal to co- 
operate with the Committee. That high 
officer is reported to have written to Mr. 
Saxena expressing his inability to offer any 
co-operation to the Committee. Quite natural. 
Official reports alone are always axiomatically 
both-sided, and it is sheer presumption on the 
part of a non-official committee to try to make 
its report two-sided like official ones. Besides, 
Mr. Saxena ought to have known that it is 
for officials to commandeer non-official 
CO-operation, it is not for non-officials to pray 
for official co-operation. 

Paper Tariff 

Protection should be given to only those.- 
kinds of paper which are manufactured in 
India. The protection now given only tends 
to increase the profits of the existing mills in 
India. It has not led to increased development 
of the paper industry in the country. The 
strongest objection to it is that it serves as a 
tax on newspapers and books. For, books 


also in this country, particuhiriy text-bnok^ 
pre.scribed for school.-;, have to be inodorjUt iv 
priced and should thoniforc be printed <ui the 
cheaper varieties of paper. Hut as (Imse 
varieties of cheap paper wliieh can be ined 
for book printing eoinc from foreign coiiiitries 
and have to pay a high duty, tliev bf^-ome 
costly. Hence the protection now given acls 
as a ta.x on the dissemination of knowledge. 

Communal Harmony in Great Britain 

I.imdon, Jtiiu’ 10. 

Noisy prolocls against the lonffrim-iit of tlio free- 
dom of the city un Mr. J. A. Lyons, Prime Minister 
oj Australia, mi the ground that In- was ;i Kmuan 
Catholic, were matlc at the cen-tiioiiy in lisv)v,.i Hall. 
Edinburgh. 

1-argc crowds gathered outside the Iiali and gn-cted 
all entering with cries of “ no pojXTy.’* 'I’lir proceed- 
ings were interrupted inside by malr ami female 
members of the Protestant Action Society. I'Ik- noise 
was so great that the Lord Provost. Sir William 
Thomson, sat down and the organist jilayed amid 
shouts of “we are a loyal people.” “down with the 
Papists.” The polui- twice ejected a tinmix'r <>f 
demonstrators. 

The Lord Provost apologised fur tin- iiiisi-einly 
conduct of a few citizens who <lid not nrpresent 
the solid opinion of live right people of Ediiilitirgh. 

The other recipients of the freedom wm- Ixirri 
Tweedsmuir (John Buchan) , Govcniiir-Cicnenil-cieci 
of C^ada, who was given a puriicniariy hearty 
reception and the Maharaja of Patiala who was 
absent through illness.— 

Abolition of Slavery in Abyssinia 

Tbe news of the abolition of slavery io 
Abyssinia will give satisfaction to all lovers 
of humanity and advocates of fuiidamenUil 
human rights. 

Adetis Ababa. 

Abysainia, the la^l greul coimiry in ihc world u> 
retain slavery* has now decided lo abolislt it. 

The Emperor, before leaving for Hasur, signed a 
decree which equalises land taxation and freofl nil 
serfs from compuisorv* labour. 

The decree has been published officially, and is 
the most important legij»laticm vwt enacted in modern 
Ethiopia. 

Ras Tafari had previously promised the League 
of Nations at Geneva that he would abolish slavery. 
He returned to Addis Ababa — but retained the slaves 
in his palace. 

Sarala Devi Chowdhurani on the 
Dufies of Muslims 

Panditani Sarala Devi Chowdhurani 
presided over a meeting of Muslim women at 
Sakhawat Memorial Girls’ School held on the 
14th June last under the auspices of the 
Jamat-ul-Banat in celebration of the birthday' 
anniversap' of the prophet of the MuslimB. 
She said in the course of her speech : 
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If I were a ciiUured Muslim in India I would 
consider as my noblest duly to form a Sisterhood of 
women to save Islamic culture from deterioration 
in India by denouncing forcible conversion and 
wiping out the blot of abduction and rape of women 
of alien faith by so*called Muslims from the face 
of Islam-” 

Continuing, the speaker said : 

''With the falliug down of barriers of rivaln* and 
with the disclosing of the true inner shape of their 
respective faiths by the exponents of both religions, 
ihe intolerance that separated the Muslims from the 
Hindu is bound to die a natural death. I, a Hindu, 
born and bred up in its highest lore and traditions, 
after a study of a learned Muslimas interpretation 
of the cultural side of Islam, am ready to cry iron) 
the house tops — “ if this is Islam then every thinking 
Muslim among you is a Hindu.” 

Proceeding, she said : 

May the cultured women of the present day 
Muslim world revive the grandeur of Islam by resus- 
citating the discarded portions of the Sharia once 
more by seeking knowledge and education from far 
and near, by studying God’s creation at large and 
by sympathy and tolerance. Let them follow in the 
footsteps of those lilema^-the truly learned in the 
faiih — who in the glorious days of Islam when the 
injunctions of the Quran were not dead letters, in 
accordance with those very injunctions kept down 
the fanatic element, disc^ouragetl forcible conversion 
or persecution for religious opinion and kept the 
spirit of Islam alive in a thousand ways. 

If I were a Muslim I would rescue Islam from 
U 5 narrow and hide -bound state it has been allowed 
to fall into and not admit the shadow of any 
self-seeking man between tny mind and God. 1 
would treasure in my heart the teachings of the 
Quran that Allah has no favourite other than those, 
whoever and wherever they may be, who keep his 
laws. As a true Muslim I would reiterate that 
ecclesiasticism is an enemy to human progress and 
therefore opposed to true religion, of which the aim 
is shown in the Quran to be the progress and libera- 
tion of humanity. By accepting the fact of Allah’s 
Universal sovereignty and the complementary fact of 
Universal Brotherhood of men I would exercise toler- 
ance towards those of a different faith whom it has 
been the will of Allah to lead to the same goal b>* 
different routes. Not only as a true Muslim, If I 
were one, but as a true Hindu also, which I am, 
I would subscribe to all the thoughts guoted above 
from the Quran.” 

Triumphal Progress of Indian 
Hockey Team in Australia 
and Hew Zealand 

By their superb playing in numerous 
matches in Australia aud New Zealand in 
which they won the game the Indian hockey 
team has once again proved that in hockey 
the Indians are supreme. 

Prolongation of Life of Bengal 

Legislative Council 

The Bengal Legislative Council had long 
ago lost what little representative character 


it had at tl>e time of its election. It has been 
given a further lease of life tor one year 
more — perhaps to prove to what greater 
extent it can be unrepresentative of Bengal. 
If it be not granted another extension, it will 
enjoy a life of seven years in all. Those 
M. L. C.s who draw fat travelling and 
halting allowances are lucky. But far luckier 
are the Ministers. 

Non-Muhammadans in State-employ 
Under Akbar 

We are indebted to Mr. N. D. Nadkarni 
of Karwar, Bombay Presidency, for the follow- 
ing extracts from Sir W. W. Hunter’.s “Indian 
Mussalmans,” 1872, pp. 152-3 : 

“For iliis decay lof ihe Muaalmaiia under Briiisli 
rule] we (Britishers] are not entirely to blame. The 
Musaljnans can no longer, with due regard to the 
rights of the Hindus, enjoy their former monopoly 
of Government employ. This ancient source of wealth 
is dried up. and the Muhammadans must lake their 
chance under a Government which knows no dis- 
tinction of colour f ! 1 or creed. As haughty and 
careless conquerors of India, they managed the 
siilwrdinate administration by the Hindus, hut they 
kept all the higher appointmeni.s in their own hands. 
For example, even after the enlightened reforms of 
.\kbar, the distribution of the great offices of State 
stood thus: — Among the twelve highest appointments, 
with the title* of Commander of more than Five 
Thousand Horse, not one was a Hindu.t In the 
succeeding grades, with the titl»j of Commander of 
from Five Thousand to Five Hundred Horse, out of 
252 officers, only 31 were Hindus under Akbar. In 
the second next reign, out of 609 Commanders of 
these grades, only 110 were Hindus; and even among 
ihe lowest grades of the higher appointments, out 
of 163 Commanders of from Five Hundred to Tw« 
Hundred Horse, only 26 were Hindus. 

“ It would be unreasonable for the Muhammadans 
to expect any such monopoly of offices under the 
English Government.” 

Further on (pp. 159-1 (>1) the same author 
observes : 

‘'The Muhammadan aristocracy, in short, were con- 
querors, and claimed as such the monopoly of 
Government. Occasionally a Hindui financier, and 

* Mm sab. Sec a very interosiing but all too brief 
Pamphlet by Prof. Blochman, ‘ The Hindu Rajas under 
the Mughul Government.’ Calcutta, 1871. 

t Under the reign of Shahjahan. It should be 
remembered that these Military Titles were held by the 
officers of the Civil Administration. 

{“Whenever they did, great was the discontent 
among the Musabnans- In the two best known cases, 
that of Raja Todar Mall, the Financier, and Raja Man 
Singh, the General, formal deputations of remonstrance 
were sent to Court. In the case of Man Singh, some 
of the Muhammadan Generals refused to serve under him 
in tlie Expedition against Rana Praiab- I have already 
given the statistics of the Hindus who rose to conspicuous 
offices under the least bigoted of the Musalman monarchs.” 
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more seldom a Hindu general, came to the surface, 
but the conspicuousness of sudi instances is the best 
proof of their rarity,” 

Inauguration of American Library 
Association 

The American Library Association of India was 
inaugi;rated at a meeting of American-reluraed 
Indians held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hari 
G. Govil, at 54. Chowringhee, Calcutta, on Saturday. 
June 8 last. 

Mr. Govil said:— 

“ Our immediate object is to open Reading rooms 
and Social centres starting with one in Calcutta. It 
is hoped that similar centres will be established 
in other important cities of India by our America- 
returned countrymen.** 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar of Calcutta University 
in a very illuminating address referred to the 
American tnBuence already operating in India in 
various phases of our life— educational, economic and 
cnltural and the Indian influences moulding American 
life from the very* beginning and particularly since 
the visit of Swam! Vlvekanand., 

Muslim and Hindu Representation 
in Bengal 

The Mnssalmfin writes : 

Hindu Bengal seems to he more communally- 
minded than the Hindus of any other province and 
even the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
which should be a national body, spears to be of 
the same character. As the reader is aware, it is 
the deliberate decision of the Indian National Congress 
neither to accept nor to reject tbe Communal Award. 
But the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee is reported to have 
flouted the opinion of the parent body by passing 
a resolution rejecting the Awards evidently because 
4mder the Award the Mussalmans will have a larger 
preportitm of seats in the Bengal Council than what 
they have at present, though that proportion is much 
below their numerical strength. This the communa- 
list Hindus cannot tolerate. Unfortunately, the 
Executive Committee of the Bengal Congress Com- 
mittee seems to be manned by such Hindus. But 
still tbe Mussalmans are commnnalists and the Hindus 
are all nationalists! 

Not being Congressmen we cannot 
<iefiaitely say why the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee has rejected the 
Communal Decision. But it would have 
been better, if, instead of merely indulging 
in the guess expressed in the words we have 
italicized above, The Miissahnan had brought 
forward some evidence in support of its 
opinion. 

We will only state a fact here. Before 

“ On Todar MalTs appointment as 

Chancellor of the Empire, the Musalman princes sent a 
deputation to remonstrate. *Who manages your properties 
and grants of land?* replied the Emperor. ‘Our Hindu 
agents,* they answered. ‘Very good.’ said Akbar; ‘allow 
me also to appoint a Hindu to manage my estates’.” 


the Allahabad Unity Conference met in that 
city, there was a meetiiig of Hindus at Birla 
Park in Calcutta under the presidency of 
Pandit Ifadan Mohan Malaviya in which it 
was agreed that the Hindus would be in 
favour of both ilubammadans and Hindus 
(and others et’titled to "general” seats) 
having representation proportionate to their 
numerical strength on the understanding that 
both the comnmnities would make a joint 
endeavour to reduce the number of the highly 
excessive number of seats allotted in Bengal 
to the Europeans. But there was no response 
from the Muhammadan community to the 
need for such a joint endeavour. 

If the Mussalmans in Bengal have got a 
smaller number of seats than they are entitled 
to on the basis of population, the Hindus also, 
wherever they are in a majority, have got less 
seats than they are entitled to on a population 
basis— with tills difference that the Hindus in 
Hindu-majority provinces have got a smaller 
number of seats than they can claim on the 
basis of population, because they have been 
deprived of some seats to give weightage to 
the Muhammadan mioority communities there, 
whereas in the Muharamadan-majority province 
of Bengal, the Muhammadans have got less 
seats than they can get on the basis of their 
numerical strength, not because the Hindu 
minority community has got any weightage at 
tbe expense of the Muhammadans, but because 
an excessive number of seats has been given 
to the Europeans at the expense of both Hindus 
aud Muhammadans — more at the expense of the 
Hindus than at the expense of the Muham- 
madans. 

Hence the Hindus of Bengal have a two- 
fold grievance : (1) They as a minority com- 
munity do not get any weightage (this they 
have not asked for) ; (2) they do not get even 
the number of seats which they are entitled 
to on the population basis (this number they 
do want). 

It is not necessary for us to pronouuce any 
opinion on the technical charge that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has flouted the 
opinion of the "parent body,” as the Committee 
can take care cf itself if it chooses. 

We do not know whether the Bengal 
Hindns appear to others than the Muham- 
madans to be more communally-minded than 
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the Hindus of other provinces- But it is 
a fact that the Comiaunal Decision combined 
with the Poona Pact has operated more harshly 
on the Bengal Hindus than those of auy 
other province, and probably therefore tlie 
Bengal Hindus have protested more strongly 
(though not at all sufficiently strongly) 
against the Communal Decision than tho 
Hindus of other provinces. 

Eleefiue System fo be Abolished in Fiji 

Allahabad, June 1. 

Thr- Indian Association at Fiji has wired the 
A. I. C. C. Office that the Fiji Legislature has 
adopted a motion advocating immediate change to 
representation by nomination abolishing the existing 
franchise enjoyed by the Indians. The Association 
has approached the Colonial Office for protection. 
The Acting Governor of Fiji is awaiting the insl ruc- 
tions for extending the life of the Council which 
is duo to expire. Fiji Indians are perturbed at this 
new danger ajid appeal to India to Intervene and 
safeguard the mnjmunity. Three Europeans sup- 
ported the motion, three Europeans opposed it and 
the Fijians were neutral . — Vnitad Press. 

The ludiatij^ of Fiji have submitted a 
memorandum to the Governor strongly oppos- 
ing the proposal. This Memorandum says in 

l^art : 

^^Our experience and knowledge 'of the type of 
Indians nominated by the Government to fill the 
position in different local bodies and in the legislative 
council of this colony in the past, give a strong 
reason to believe that the people nominated by the 
Government will be on the whole the people who 
will be acquiescent to legislative and executive 
measures irrespective of whether they will be in the 
interest or against the interest of the community.” 

We are opposed to tlie system of nomina- 
tion in Fiji as elsewhere. 

i 

The Bombay Mafticulafion Syllabus 

In an Associated Press message relating 
to the new matriculation syllabus of the 
Bombay University, mathematics, we bod, will 
be one of the subjects of examination. And 
this subject will include Algebra and Geometry 
only. Why is not Arithmetic included ? Is 
it because the Bombay Matriculation c.andi- 
dates acquire a complete knowledge of Arith- 
matic some years before they reach the 
matriculation class ? 

We also note that candidates will have 
to pass the examination in “one of the Modern 
Indian Languages, namely, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Kannada, Sindhi, Urdu and Hindi, with 
texts." Bengali is not included. It may be 
that that is because Bengali is not the mother- 


tongue or the vernacular of any area included 
in the Bombay Presidency. But that, we 
believe, is the ca.se with Ux’du and Hindi, too. 
No doubt, ('rdu and Hindi are used by many 
persons in the Bombay Presidency as their 
vernacular. But so Is BeiieaU. Tt should be 
superriiious to point out that the place of 
Bengali literature among the vernacular 
literatures of India is not inferior to that of 
any other. The Calcutta University examices 
candidates iu many modern Indian languages 
which are not among the vernaculars of 
Bengal and Assam, 

Educational Films in the Bombay 
Presidency 

We learn from The (Jnardiwi of Madras 
tliat a deputation of tlie Motion Picture Society 
of India saw Dewan Bahadur S- T, Kambli, 
Minister for Education with the Govomitient of 
Bombay, in connection with the question of 
the introduction of educational pictures in 
the Bombay Presidency. The following 
suggestions were placed before the Minister : 

That greater use uf the motion picture be made 
by Government in teaching through the existing 
^*i$ua) Education Department of Government; 

that Government should a monetary grant for 
the product lull of educational pictures suitable for 
schoobgoing children and adults: 

that a rebate be granted to ciaema theatres from 
the entertainment tax collections to the extent of 
educational pictures shown; 

that the Morion Picture Society of India should 
}>c given representation on the Board of Film Censors; 
unci 

that no fees be charged by the Board of Film 
Censors for examining educational pictures. 

Finally the society placed their .'Services at the 
disposal of Gowrnmetu in the matter of training 
teachers in handling the apparaius. etc. The 
president of the society also explained the activities 
of the .society to the Minister. 

Other provinces should follow the example 
of Bombay. 

Clean Films foe China 

The Chinese National Film Society for Education 
which was started in 1932 by prominent Chinese 
scieniiftts and artists, is at present fully equipped 
for its constnictive work of Chinese social uplift. 
It considers the censoring of foreign films as its 
prime work and aims in eventually helping to recon- 
struct Chinese national life through the medium of 
the cinema. 

In an open letter addressed to the film producers 
and which was published in the International Review 
of Educational Pictures, the Society protested strongly 
against the screening of films which deal with 
adultery and theft: ‘‘Tltis type of film is harmful 
to the Chinese. It represents life under false and 
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immoral aspects, wloich are largely responsible fur 
the crime so rampant in our country.” 

The Society has strongly urged such films be 
banned from the country as they are injurious to 
youth. The question is one that has been seriously 
taken up. There is little doubt of the success of 
this movement as the Society iji also incorporated 
on the Film Board of Censors. It is reassuring and 
encouraging to those responsible for the Clean Film 
Movement that they are not alone in the great work 
to which they have set their hand.— ffemW quoted 
by The Guardian. 

India, too, requires ouly clean films. 

Port Trusts in India 

The Coiumittee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber of Bombay have, in a letter to the 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, expressed the opinion that the chainnan 
and the majority of the members of the boards 
of port trusts should be Indians. This is 
undoubtedly a correct view. 

Mr. L. R Tairsee of Bombay had wanted 
to introduce a Bill iu the Bombav Council for 
the purpose of securing the appointment of an 
Indian chairman. But the Governor-Genei’al 
has disallowed the Bill. We are not surprised. 
Of course, an Indian chairman is not of much 
use, if the majority of members are not Indians. 
But still it would be some gain to have an 
Indian as chairman. 

.Hindu-Buddhisf Solidarity in Burma 
The fifth session of the Burma Provincial 
-Hindu Sabha, hold at Rangoon last month 
under the presidentship of U. Thein Maung, 
M.L..\., a Burmese Buddhist, marks a distinct 
stage in the progress of Hindu-Buddhist 
solidarity in Burma. Among other resolutions 
it passed one forming a committee to take 
steps to legalize conjugal unions between 
Bunnan Buddhist women and Hindus and to 
protect the interests of children born of such 
unions, and to draft a bill for that purpose 
to be moved in the legislature. By another 
resolution a committee was formed particularly 
to promote better feelings in religiou-s matters 
between the Buddhists and the Hindus. The 
President, in his concluding remarks, said : 
“By this Conference the Hindu community is 
wedded to the Burmans.” 

Tea propaganda Harmful 

We are wholly against the direct and 
indirect propaganda which is being vigorously 
carried on to make the masses adopt tea as a 


daily beverage. The masses are sunk in dire 
povertv. If they have a pice to spare, they 
should' spend it on a little more rice or bread 
or <Ud or vegetables and fruits or milk, but 
not on tea, which is not a food and which, to 
put it negatively, does not promote health. 

Nationalist Muslims Favour 

Retention of Clause 299 

ilr. Md. Azbar, Secretary, “Anti-Separate- 
Electoi*ate League,” lias issued a statement to 

the Press which begins : 

The Nationalist Muslims of Bengal strongly 
protest against the recent move of some reactionary 
Muslims who in spite of the constant demand of 
the Muslim masses for joint electorate arc now 
pressing for the retention of separate -elect orate 
clause in the forthcoming India Bill, which will 
blight for ever the chances of India’s attaining Puma 
Swaraj. We emphatically declare that, with the 
exception of a few aristocratic and capitalist Muslims, 
the entire Shia Muslims and the majority of the 
Suoiii Muslims are in favour of joint electorate, and 
they unanimously support clause 299 of the India 
Bill 1935, by which separate electorate for minorities 
can at any lime after the passing of the Act be 
al^lished by an order-in-council either pursuant to 
resolutions passed by a majority in the Council or 
any Provincial Legi Mature or after consultation with 
them.” 

Civil Disobedience No Disqualificafion 
For Lawyers 

Bomuay. June 28. 

The Advocate-Generars petition on Indialf of the 
Bombay Government to the Privy Council against 
the order of the Bombay High Court declining to 
take action against three Bombay lawyers has been 
dismissed. 

It will be recalled that the Bombay Government 
filed a petition to the High Court to debar these 
lawyers from practising on the ground that they 
took part in the last Civil Disobedience movement, 
which the High Court rejected.— Press. 

Kenya Marketing Bill 

The Kenya Marketing Bill is being 
introduced on the pretext of promoting the 
interests of the African natives, whose 
interests have been effectively secured by 
robbing them of their lands, by their exploita- 
tion by the white settlers and by the many 
serious disabilities imposed on them. Why 
not restore their lands first and put an end to 
their exploitation and disabilities before indulg- 
ing in the cant of furthering native interests ’? 
In spite of the safeguards, the Bill will make 
it easy to give the monopoly of purchasing 
native produce to European firms and injure 
Indian traders in other ways without doing 
any good to the native Africans. 


Pristei) and Published by Marik Chardea Das, Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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THE CAR-FESTIVAL 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The Car-festival is nigh. 

The Kitig and the Queen leave the palace to attend it 
Horses come out of stibles, and elephants. 

Peacock-cars move in lines, and in lines march lancers and guards. 

Servants troop behind. 

There’s only one lone man who does not stir — 

The man who gathei-s Uvigs for the palace broom-sticks. 

The steward takes pity and asks him, 

“Come, if you would join ns.” 

The man replies humbly, “It won’t be possible, Sir.” 

The King learns that all .are coming save that poor wretch. 

“Pick him up, too” — he graciously orders his minister. 

Tils hut is on the highway. 

“Come along to .see the idol”, says the minister as his 

elephant reaches the hut. 

With folded hands the man submits — 

“A long trip and arduous, my lord. 

Have I the strength to creep up to the portal of the God 

“Fear not,” assures the minister, “You will follow the King.” 

Said the man : “Goodness gracious ! Is the King’s way my way ?” 
Says the minister, “Is it your evil fate to miss the festival ?” 

“Certainly not, my lord,” is the humble reply. 

■“The Lord himself comes in his ear to my door.” 

The minister laughs and says : “I do not see the track of 

his wheels here.” 

The poor man said : “HU car leaves no mark behind.” 

“Tell me why,” asks the minUter. 

“For his car is the flower ear of paradise,” said the miserable creature. 
“Can you show it to me ?” asks the minister. 

The man points to a couple of sun-flowers blooming on either side 

of his door. 

(Translated from Bengali by Hrisikesh Bhattacharya.) 


INDIAN SOLUTION OF THE PRESENT-DAY LIFE PROBLEMS 

By GANGA PRASAD 8HARMA 


W HEN man having discovered his 

innate greatness took the first step 
on the thorny path of progress — 
that was the birthday of civili- 
zation. They were the pioneers of civilization 
— these great pilgrims who in search of 
immortality made that first move, transcending 
the world of death. These .self-elected home- 
Ic-ss ones had no standby except their un- 
conquerable quest for the great Unknown, 
the ever illusive Unfamiliar. The pathway 
that wa.s made by their footsteps became the 
everlasting road for humanity — their song the 
invocation-Hymn for mankind. 

This path to greatness is eternally beset 
with obstacles ; nevertheless for the wakened 
soul its lure is inescapable. So humanity 
from age to age has trod this thorny path to 
greatness, bearing fire-flood in its bosom and 
singing Avas to its tormenting torture. 
History is proud to bear testimony to this 
devastating fire, which is the life-breath of 
poetry and art, and is the subject of analysis 
of Science and Philosophy. The fearless 
momentum of these mobile pioneers was in 
no way arrested by the death-din of the seething 
sea of the world. They moved on — their 
heart full of the Joy of motion— these un- 
conquerable pilgrims undaunted by the 
hampers of the so-called Real and throwing 
away with both hands, as they progressed, all 
outwai’d possessions. At long last, one day 
having attained their goal, they discovered 
their joy and their plenty in the midst of 
tribulation and became blessed and glorified. 
This divine delight of Majesty barred their 
return to this petty world of littleness, having 
carried them bevond the careful calculatious of 
profit and loss of petty commercialism. For 
such a being is no longer a labonrite or a 
merchant, a ruler or a ruled and is above 
and beyond the path of possession, having 
become a true Sharman, a real Brahmana, 
self-less and desireless. Now hLs delight is 
n giving, not gra-sping. By the touch of this 


Supermans feet tho dust of our earth becomes 
sanctified and heaven descends here below. 
The flowers of the devotion-oflering.s of all 
men in all ages and ciime.s are gathered at his 
feet and their high heads are bowed down in 
mute wonderment. This achievement Ls the 
goal of civilization and the bed-rock-stone of 
humanity. Such an exalted one lives from 
moment to moment crushing obstaclo.s and 
conquering self. Apparent loss and 

humiliation on this path are the pos.sossioij.s 
and ornaments of civilized humanity. He 
who will not tread this path of pain is little- 
minded — he is an un-Aryan. Civilization has 
no claim on him. For, man is essentially the 
worshipper of that ineffable light of the 
Greatest of the Great, which shines for ever 
in the snow-white mountaiu top, in the 
greenary of the forest beyond the desert- 
paths of life. 

The growth and decay of civilization is 
not the gain or loss of external posse.ssions but 
of internal wealth. That civilization is more 
advanced which law more accentuated the 
greatness and responsibility of hutruLn life and 
it may be said without fear of challenge that 
in the absence of such accentuation, civili- 
zation loses its glory. 

Human life is full and whole, only when 
there is harmony between the internal and tho 
external. It is indispensable however that 
for the expansion of life the external should 
be controlled by the internal. By over- 
emphasis on the external, modern civilization 
discloses in every way the poverty of man 
and it is impossible at the present day to 
ignore this patent poverty ; the more we try 
to hide it from ourselves its self-revelation 
becomes the more patent. The delirium that 
is manifest in human nature by the com- 
bination of domination and wealth has 
atrophied the beneficent activities of the 
human heart .and is making the manifestation 
everywhere of bestiality possible. The light 
of true humanity is daily becoming dimmer in 
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the daat of the external. One may almost 
hear the faint wail of the human soul crushed 
under the weight of matter, but alas ! the ear 
that can discern the sound and the heart that 
could feel for it are seldom to be met with. 
By reason of the constriction of idealism, due 
to pressure of material things there is visible 
in every department of life shameful poverty 
and destitution. That way leads to the down- 
fall of humanity. This is the maddening path 
of dalliance. Walking on this path the 
civilized nations of the past one by one went 
down into the dark pit of decadence. In this 
age of the golden calf, greatness of man 
having become dependent on wealth, its 
acquisition and accumulation absorb all the 
powers of man, involving the waste of 
manhood so that the extenial may be con- 
quered. To augment the might of the 
almighty dollar, man has reduced his own 
dignity to the vanishing point. ‘Nothing is 
unfair in war’ has become the guiding 
principle in the battle of life in this twentieth 
century. This false principle, while it has 
enriched man externally, has made him equally 
poor, if not poorer in matters of the mind. 
The lamp which Providence with His own 
hand had lighted in the jewel chamber of the 
heart of man is about to go out for lack of 
■oil. Throughout the world a destructive 
/lW//(-/^(?>'-sacrifice is going on for inglorious 
.success. ‘Hanker after external aggrandise- 
inent and reck not whether or not manhood 
suft'ers extinction thereby’ — this is today the 
motto of the worshippers of success. 

Over justice, morality, religion, humanity — 
over all these, in present-day civilization sits 
as conqueror grim necessity. Want — Want — 
that is the one note sounded everywhere — in 
•religion, in the State, in Society and in the 
family. This necessity is blind and is 
regardless of everything else ; for, from its 
point of view, such regard would be utter 
futility. From the centre of this civilization 
from where this destructive utilitarianism has 
been preached, from that Christian Europe 
its religious Teacher feeling himself over- 
whelmed by the pressure of externals prayed 
one day in moving tones “Lord save me from 
my wants”. 

The Saviour of those who in exchange of 
true manhood are daily becoming bloated like 


the adipose-tissued by expropriation of the 
whole world by force or fraud or guile — their 
Saviour enjoined on his followers, ‘Sell all you 
have and follow me’. Present-day civilization 
does not want character but efficiency. 
A great western thinker has said in sorrow 
of this negative efficiency and greed, 
“For efficiency we have neglected character, 
for the almighty dollar we are destroying men”. 
All the higher things by accepting which 
human civilization has progressed from its 
very dawn, are today slighted and rejected by 
the haughty insolence of this evil efficiency. 
All the principles which had been discovered 
by careful analysis of the Philosophy of life 
are rejected in the name of progress as un- 
worthy superstitions. But if we will look 
impartially at the different departments of this 
vocal and mobile civilization we can easily 
detect that the ebb has already overtaken its 
rushing tide and that its momentum has slowed 
down and a lassitude has set in by the process 
of reaction. The brilliant illumination which 
seemed to adorn it at the start is already 
fading away and the death-dance of dark 
despair is being played around it and the 
wheels of the victorious car of material civili- 
zation which guided by greed and drawn by 
desire and hate as a team of horses was 
hurtling along on the face of the earth, crush- 
ing humanity by its blind and noisy fury, are 
about to be subraei^ed under the accumulated 
weight of the curses of oppressed humanity. 
The true technique and the sacred goal of life 
have both been shamefully topsyturvied and 
the sweetness and harmony of e.xistenoe are 
overpowered by the shameless greed of enjoy- 
ment. Truly, humanity today is maddened 
and distracted by- mutual competition and 
conflict and the poisonous seeds of death are 
entering into it through the loopholes of this 
madness and division. 

The possesseive instinct is rapidly leading 
the so-csillcd cmlized man from logic to force 
and from civilization to barbarity. Truly the 
difference between the civilized man of today 
and the savage of the forest lies generally in his 
disguise and unessential externals and a.s things 
are tending even this small difference also will 
soon disappear. Like brute beasts fighting 
for putrifying carcasses in charnel houses, men 
are fighting each other on the face of the eaith 
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for the means of enjoyment. And like jackals 
and dogs intent on the mastication of dry 
bones drenched with their own blood, men are 
engaged in a similar pastime of bone-mastica- 
tion. The body has become the grave of the 
soul and the spirit is covered over with the 
refuse of matter. The internal is twisted by 
the weight of the extex’nal and human con- 
science is overpowered into everlasting swoon 
by the cudgelling.s of bestiality and the larger 
interests are neglected for the sake of petty 
ones — in a word the human soul is in a death- 


oppressed. This has been assigned by histo- 
rians as the true cause of India’s downfall. Is 
it likely that the classes, quite restricted 
in number, who are now occupying the 
upper rungs of the socuil ladder and wiio 
with the help of State-power have couvorted 
the masses all tlie world over into degraded 
bond-slaves, will be able to resist the 
downward pressure of those they have 
degraded ? If it be true that history repeats 
itself then their decline and fall is inevitable. 
The great Greek and Roman Empires were 


swoon, — in a hate-tossed sea of flesh. To hide 
.shameful internal poverty the thoughtless rich 
of today have accumulated a huge procession 
of possession.s. But our civilization though 
externally agile, is sntfering from extreme 
internal par.alysis. The great Poet of the 
East has cried shame on this lifeless magni- 
ficence — ‘‘Where life is wanting, trappings are 
but signs of shame”. If you look at humanity 
from the bare point of view of manhood, 
setting aside these useless extravagances you 
cannot but regard it as insolvent. The great 
lover of mankind Ma.\im Gorky, a server of 
undivided humanity who in the midst of 
universal hate and excitement could write with 
unwavering hand “Love is the mother of life — 
not hate” — this Maxim Gorkv after his pro- 
longed experience of presentrday humanity has 
drawn this sorrowful picture of humanity : 

“All hearts are smitten in the conflict of inter- 
ests, all are consumed with a blind Rre^, eaten up 
with envy, sdeken. wounded and dripping filth, 
falsehood and cowardice. All people are sick, 
they are afraid to live, they wander about as in 
a mist. Everyone feels only his own toothache.’' 

The tendency of modern civilization is for 
everyone to leave every other behind. As a 
mountain peak becomes narrower the higher it 
mounts, so the progres.s of civilization is 
every day making it narrower. The ideal of 
the civilizations of the past was expansion. 
That is why they iucludcd everybody and 
were characterized by immeuse love and 
humility. They mainly rested on their social 
systems and when society became corrupt their 
decline was inevitable. Modem civilization is 
based on the State and its decline is bound up 
with State-corruption. The Brahman caste of 
India having deprived the immense Sodra 
populations of their rights as men, were 
■ a^ed down by the downfall of those thev 


dissolved in the past in the sea of desire and 
lust Forgetful of this dissolution of life 
in wine and women, their successors iu the 
West and those influenced by their example 
in other parts of the world have forgotten 
their soul in the unbriddled indulgence in 
pleasure and pelf. 

The modern civilized man having extended 
his individuality only to the bounds 
nationalism is caught up in that whirling. 
No genius has yet appeared iu the West 
who can by his trumpet call expand their 
narrower nationalism into worldwide inter- 
nationalism so that nationalism is there 
regarded as the final truth and within the 
limits of the coveted glory of this nationalism,, 
all Europe is indulging their folly to the full 
extent. Humanity today is about to commit 
suicide in the name of this nationalism. lohn 
Ruskin speaking of this suicide to protect 
individual national existence has said the 
following : 

“The first reason for all wars and necessity of 
national defences is that the majority of i^wtsotis 
high and low in all European Countries .mtc 
thieves.” 

And Tolstoy also has mentioned this 
nationalism as one of the main causes for 
human misery at the pre.sent day : 

“I have several times expressed the thought in 
our day that the feeling of patriotism is an 
uiiuatui^, irrational and harmful feeling and 
cause of the great part of the ills from which 
mankind is suffering.” 

At the Locarno Conference, the represen- 
tative of Poland rightly suggested that the 
love of country must be augmented by the 
love of humanity. But this has not happened, 
because it is probably the ordained destiny 
of Europe that Europe should commit 
deplorable suicide surrounded by the barriers 
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of petty interests. That is why after the 
^reat war alJ the efforts of the League of 
Nations for bringing about a reconciliation 
between conflicting self-interests and balance 
of power have proved futile— for lack of the 
international outlook and regard for pettv 
self-interest and low motives. Tho piling 
up of armaments in excess of what preceded 
the great German War which has kept the 
whole world in a state of fearful tension is 
emblematic of world-dissolution. Before the 
end of the war discerning statesmen could 
see the full growth of the growing lust of 
blood and the great philosopher Bergson 
anticipating reaction could prophesy with 
e(|uanimity that after the great war the world 
would be swept by religious feeling. But, 
what is seen in effect, is that after a little 
recoupment following the huge blood-letting 
of that war, the terrible blood-lust is 
manifesting itself in Europe’s demented moral 
nature, and the thinking portion of civilized 
humanity seeing in imagination the extent 
and ruthlessness of the coming conflict 
are nervous with apprehension. But their 
words of caution uttered in many moods are 
unable to stem the rising tide of this 
destructi%’'e blood-lust. The main ground for 
despair and apprehension ia that the reaction 
which has set in ail the world over against 
the insatiable desire for enjoyment of the 
civilization of the West, is confirming 
(.lestructive isolation elsewhere. Even if this 
reaction should attain success that would not 
justify any hope of a change of heart. The 
natural upward How of tlie life current 
having been dammed is trying to find outlet 
with a moaning voice like sea waves obstructed 
by the coast. So the poet of life suffering 
from this obstruction by stone walls has said, 
■‘What prison walls surround me on all sides !” 
The prince of poets — Rabindranath, suffering 
by the weight of externals, has said : 

“Give me back the forest. Oh : new civilization : 
and take away the city with its iron and brick 
and wood and stone. Oh cruel derourer : ^ve 
back that forest retreat with its holy shadows 
and quiet days, the ablutions at dusk, chat 
c^'.vhprdinjf, those quiet ?anm hymns, those 
handfuls of new gathered grain, those bark- 
garments. the sensings of greac truths in deep 
ficlf-meditation, I do not want, security of 
enjoyment of regal luxury, immured in your stone 
cage. I want freedom, 1 want to spread out my 
wings, to recover back my inborn powers and 


having cast away my bonds to re.spond in my 
heart to the great heart-beats of the world.” 

The poison that has arisen from the over- 
ehiirning of desire — who except Sons of God 
can save the world by voluntarily swallowing 
that poison '? Who will cool this parched 
earth by letting in a flood of greenness ? Where 
are those achievers of unity who will discover 
the great of.eness underlying all the 
phenomennl raaiufoliluess, over-stepping the 
thousand and one barriers put up by man 
—barriers of we.alth, intellect, character and 
power, forgetful of the universality of life '! 
Those who had initiated the blind worship 
of the shameless cult of eroticism and 
its fal.se shibboleths, those who organized 
this worldly materialism have departed. So 
will depart their ardent followers of 
today, leaving .as a legacy, innumerable 
unsolved problems. But any who would try 
to solve those problems by depriving the 
present-day innocent youths of their future 
peace and bliss will only encounter disillusion. 

Right and duty are convertible terms. 
One is meaningless without the other. When 
it devolves upon the youth of today to 
undertake the solution of these intricate 
problems of the present, it is their right to 
remedy the undesirable conditions they involve. 
The time ha.s come today for the youth of 
the world to grapple with those problems in 
a cairn and collected wav. 

The poverty of man today is due to the 
severance of hU union-chord with greatness. 
The petty has become the all-important, due 
to the consuming egotism of man and thereby 
has been lost the importance of the important 
In all ages, youth has by its e-ftbrts untangled 
the skein of all kinds of tangles of the world. 
By the trumpet call of youth the awry life- 
current of humanity has turned back into the 
rignt channel. It was the sound of Srikrisbiia’s 
flute — the prototype of eternal Youth, tliat 
persuaded men to leave the worldly life and 
betake to the life of the spirit Is it too much 
to expect that the youth of today will be able 
to draw away by the besvitchment of their 
song the mad lust for external things into 
the path of the true and the good. The 
Western nations, with great avidity have 
cultivated their braiu and their muscles to the 
exclusion of the heart Today, when the 
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prime need is above all for cordial sympathy, 
they shevv their helplessness. The proud 
intellectualisni of the West is seeking today 
a way — to live in its bewilderment by the 
shore of the iniimnoi’able intricate problems 
of the world. Youth alone possesses that 
sympathy and strength which are indispensable 
now. The trj’sting place of universal humanity 
is in that cave of intuition (the seat of the 
Divine intelligence) beyond the limits of the 
intellect, and when the human soul is able to 
contract the Oversoul on the higher reaches 
of being, then alone the curse of littleness is 
lifted. If humanity is to live, the world must 
rise above intellect into the higher plane of 
intuition. At the present tlay the seat of God 
in the life of humanity is wrapt in deep gloom. 
Life is indeed a dismal intolerable curse 
because its centre is not transfused by the 
presence of the blissful Source of Life. 

Human life today is full of gi*asping but 
has little of giving. Life must be regarded 
as a sacrifice and be offered on the altar of 
God, the Receiver of all sacrifices. Because 
our civilization has not offered to God, there- 
fore its affairs are disarranged and full of 
difficulties like tlie Sacrifice of Daksha spoken 
of in ancient tradition. We want today 
sacrifice — Korhani, not for the individual seif 
nor for the family, the society or the State 
but the sacrifice of self for the sake of the 
Lord, for Khoda, the Greatest of the Great 
This Korbani is for the killing of bestiaUtv 
and the release of humanity, that is, the gi%'ing 
up of the good for the greatest good {sumimim 
boiiwn). The one problem of todav arises 
from our turning away from God and its 
solution consists in the re-establisraent of the 
•severed connection of the life of humanity 
with the Source of all life, with God, the Good. 
This is the call of Youth and its greatness 
will be tested by the discharge of that duty. 
The poet of humanity Rabindranath having 
annointed Youth with the mark of kingship 
has invited it to overpass the bounds of 
of materiality and to reveal in tlie region of 
idealism. 

"Go on. go on, only eo on with might and 
main. Do not turn Sack. Go on renouncing 
with both hands and thmmng away whatever you 
have. Do not accumulate. There is no sorrow, 
no death : do not fear. In the glory of motion 
'freely disburden your self. By the touch of your 


feet the dust of the earth will forget its divtiiii>^s 
and moment by moment death will be trausfoi'iuo I 
to life, ever surging, ff feeling tired you. stand 
still even for a moment, the universe will shiver 
liewildered amid the mountainous aceunuilafton 
of materiality.’’ 

Our youth-friends of the West have for- 
muiated their solution of the universal malady 
from the social point of view and have 
earnestly ajipealed to the Youth of the East 
to formulate their solution from the view- 
point of the spirit All have come to the 
door of India. They who are truly Indian 
in mind and heart please respond. Wc have 
to inject the dose of nectre into the mind of 
the world to wake it from its swoon. I'lie 
dying world in its misery is a supplicant for 
that nectre of bliss, stored away in the 
decaying bosom of the oldest civilization. ft 
is up to us to rouse that immutable stainless 
Bliss amid the writhings of the unregulated 
motion of the world. Oh : child of immortality I 
rejuvinated by your life this moribund world 
will conquer its approaching death. Oh : 
Sharmau, destroyer of evil, it is your ancient 
ideal to live so that others may live. Hiimanitv 
is fast approaching the bank of death by its 
long immersion in the enjoyment of external 
tilings. Oh ! Elder-born ! Come down from 
on high into this dance of death with your 
resistless ftood like the descent of the Gange.^ 
of life from the peaks of the Himalayas. The 
world has need amidst its lifeless cruelty of 
that life which was one day resplendent in 
the forest retreats and the palace.s of ancient 
India. Yon are still great internally in spite 
of your dire external poverty. You know 
that the plenitude of man does not consist in 
external trappings but in inward plenty. Your 
civilization taught you to feel yourself inward- 
ly, taking advantage of yonr outward empti- 
ness. “Oh India ; what wealth your teaching 
has imparted has little use outwardly^’. Know 
thyself — let this supreme word of self-recogni- 
tion sound in thy throat amid the boistrous 
shoutings that have arisen by lack of self- 
collectedness. Moved by your own greatness 
say unto all humanity with folded hands, 
“Brothers : turn back, self-indulgence is the 
indelible stain of humanity. This cultivation 
of death is wholly alien to your nature. Your 
bloatedness today is a great disease and your 
success is the root of infamy”. 



INDIAN SOLUTION OF THE PRESENT-DAY LIFE PROBLEMS 


Tlie Remedy offered bv Indian Youth for 

% ^ 

the cure of the present world-malady is 
“Abandon self, flee to God strengthened by 
God, return to thyself”. For, accoi'ding to 
Indian tradition the solution of the world- 
pi'oblera lies only with the Divine world- 
Power. Only the Divine kick can give a new 
twist to the destructive motion of the world ; 
from Him alone can flow that higher peace and 
world-order amid the disaster and disorder of 
the present day. Indian Philosophy teaches 
that evil is a part of nature and the energy of 
God is directed to the purging of onr nature 
and raising us to a higher stage. If you 
eliminate God, no peace and solidarity of man 
is ever possible. By meditation on Him we 
shall arouse onr latent power, by knowledge 
of God our kinship will spread and love by 
transcending self and overstepping the nsirrow 
bounds of time, space and person will become 
universal. Once we are able to accept the 
.Universal Father in Whom all beings are 
rooted and Who is the one stay of the Universe 
— then the white lotus of brotherhood will 
bloom in the mud of division. By Lfc* sweet- 
ness will be healed all the anxieties and 
destructions of ^uman life. Without inward 
purification what hope is there of e.valted 
action ? We must harness the ebullient 
Rajnshik life-energy of today with the Satwtk 
wealth of inner harmony. Thereby neither 
will be obliterated but by mutual interaction 
and purification a new great force will be 
born. Man must say today with open voice : 
We do not want either temple or mosque or 
church or monastary, neither Veda nor Koran 
nor Bible nor Pitakas, neither Mollah nor 
Padri nor Priest nor Bikkhu. We do not 
want any of these but we want to be trans- 


fused bv Him who is our Ancient Father, our 
resort, our refuge, our friend, by whose life we 
live, in whom we have our being. Jjet this 
holychantari.se from the throats of the Youths 
of today, “M^e must keep our minds open 
and free for God's truth from whatever source 
it raav come.” The time.s demand a world- 
wide agitation for the growth of full humauity 
in dependence ou the world-spirit, — whose 
dictate will be “Be a man first and everything 
afterward-s”, whose chiefest injunction will be, 
“What shall a man profit if he gains the whole 
world and loses his own soul,” in which there 
will be a synthesis of culture and nature and a 
recognition of this world and the world beyond, 
where study will fru(5tify in practice and 
realization will find fruition in practice. About 
four thou.sand years ago this kind of civQiza- 
tion was established in the land of Todia, 
whose sovereign teaching was that ‘TDh.arma, 
Artha and Kama, — none is to be set aside. 
Who .sticks to one to the neglect of the others 
is to be pitied”. In Europe we hear its echo 
in the lines, — 

"The type of the wise who soar but nerer roam, 
Tnic to the kindred points of Heaven and Homp,” 

The reconciliation of these two sides of 

life is the universal law. The violation of this 

law is the only sin and the wages of sin is 

death. Indians by unduly accentuating the 

spirittial side, due to self-pride, are today the 

pariahs of the world and Europe is heading 

towards disaster by concentrating on all- 

inclusive matter. Is this great civilization 

to court decay and destruction without putting 

forth its wiii-to-live by a supreme I'olte de 

fare ?* 

• Translated by Hirendra Xath Dutta, 

\edantaratna. m. a^. b. j*-, k. s. 



WHAT IS INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

By Prof. P. K. ACHARYA, M..Y.(Calcutta;, 
pli.i). (IjGj-clen), (London) 


I N the wake of political evolution the march of 
economic and socuU matters is natui’al and 
irresistible. Thus a movement to improve the 
present state of our housing and town-planning, 
if not our clothing and food also, should be 
•welcome both to thinkers and practical men alike. 
Political freedom just for its own sake couhl 
have no meaning. But no real improvement can 
be base<l upon either national hatred or racial 
antagonism. It must proceed from an impartial 
study of history and a true perspective. The 
dictum, “the best, international is he who is 
profoundly national” iappearing in a circular letter 
from the chief organizer of a new school of 
Indian architecture), should be altered into ‘the 
best national is he who is profoundly inter- 
national’. For, otherwise, no real improvement can 
ever be effected. If our aim is nothing more 
than to try to revive what we had in the hoary 
past, iiTespective of the changes the world has 
undergone in the meantime, we must be prepared 
for self-deception both in practice and in principle. 
In order to be ‘profoundly national’ it would be 
impracticable, if not ungenei-ous and ungrateful, 
to start with an idea of di.scaivling everything- 
foreign, particularly British or English It will 
also be a wrong policy to start with an exagger- 
ated notion and prejudiced interpretation of 
historical facts. The above circular letter contains 
the following survey which needs a dispassionate 
analysis and examination in order to realize the 
importance of India’s past architecture and the 
possibilities of a future one : 

‘■.\rchitcctuce, the mother of all .A’ts, has been 
most aRsiduously cultivated in India through the 
centuries. The beginuin^ are found in the ex- 
cavations of sites going back to a period contem- 
poraneous with andeim'^Ghaldea and Egypt: the 
ruins at Mohen-jo-Daro and Sarappa take back 
the Indian Architectural tradition to 3000 B. C. 
“An artistic tradition in Hindu India carried 
^Deration to generation as a caste-ersit and 
going hack to over 2000 years, and responsible for 
many wonderfully magnificent structures, presents 
a re^rd of which any civilization can be proud. 
The Turks and Pereians conquered Northern India 
from after 1000 A. D., and they brought some new 
ideas with the Muhammadan religion they pro- 
fessed. But they themselves bec^e Indianis^. 
and the great Islamic culture and art they brought 
merged into the Indian one, only to came it to 
seek out a new path of development which culmi- 
nated into the great Tej Mahal at Agra— a gem of 
Mueul architecture. 

“Indian domestic and religious architecture con- 
tinued in a most dourishing condition up till the 


advent of the English and the invasion of Indian 
life bv modern notions from Europe, lu British 
India' the native arts and crafts dwindled, owing 
to the craze for the new things of the West, 
and architecture also similarly suffered. India, it 
looked, was going to become a province of Eiiropi' 
in matters of architecture and art”. 

In what sense architecture can be ‘the mother 
of all arts’? What sort of architecture was 
‘mo.sE assiduously cultivated in India through the 
centuries’ from SOcKi B.C. ? Which ‘wonderfully 
magnificent structures’ were carried from genera- 
tion to generation as a caste-craft and going back 
to over 2000 years ? How were the 'I'urkish, tlie 
I'ersian and the Mugul arcliitectures ‘merged into 
the Indian one’ ? Whei-e has the ‘advent of tlie 
English’ destroyed the ‘In<lian doine.4tic and reli- 
gious aichitecture’ instead of the Etiglish architef'- 
ture also being merged into the Indian one? And 
lastly why the ‘craze for the new things of the 
west' ‘waa going’ to convert ‘British India’ into 
‘a province of Europe in matters of architecture 
and art’? These are some of the most important 
questions which, raised though in an advertise- 
ment, should be clearly understood by all 
interested in the subject before an intelligent 
interest can be taken in the revival or introduc- 
tion of an exclusively Indian architecture. 

The denotation and connotation of the term 
architectur-e must be brought home in order to 
adjudge thetelative position of architecture with 
fine or refined arts numbering .some 518 accoiding 
to Yasodhara, a commentator of Vatsayana’s 
Kaviasaslra. Before that the essential and exact 
difference between architecture on the one liand 
and civil engineering or mere art of building on 
the other hand should be made clear. The same 
structure, say, a railway station or a newspaper 
office may be built both architecturally as ^vell 
as as an object of mere engineering. If the main 
object of the railway buildings and the news- 
paper office were to supply necessary accommoda- 
tion in the most convenient manner and if no 
extra expenditure of money and thought were 
made for the sake of an artistic look or a 
symbolic expression these buildings could not be 
designated as objects of real architecture, Indian 
or foreign. The artistic design and symbolic 
significance are not confined to the external look 
alone. The palace of the Maharaja of the 
Tripura State recently erected at IfeUygunge, 
Calcutta, may have reserved, like the Buckingham 
palace in London, more of the architectural 
beauty and the effect of an artistic design for 
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thi‘ InttTiov rhp 'if uri'UiuH'turr 

proper, however. lifH in “tin,’ fine art ot fiesisniug 
and cotistrufTiiu' ovnuiiu-Jital iniildinj's’ both 
e.'?{r-rnaliy and iniernuiiy. The ai^ve en^iiiwring 
buildings are not neees.sariij' devoid of ail orna- 
monu* and do not navtiya look like godowns. 
flowever plain a biniiier nuiy be he is instine- 
trvoly iutisfcic in nature, and whatever is built 
ior him must, have some .sort of art in it But 
rill- real difference lies in the fact that tn 
arciiitecltint! builriings like the Christian chiirche.s 
and ITini.hi tunples, the priniarv object is to 
exhibit an artistic design and a ' symbolic idea 
(br'-ughout, wliile in office buildings, railway 
^ration _ structures _ and godown.s the engineering 
sktU Ik-s in providing re-jniret! accommodation 
and facilities at the ininiinuin cost. The question 
<-f utility is nerrher entirely ignore'! in templt-s, 
chnrche.s and mosque®, nor the iieautifying 
meusure, proportion, roof, i-eiling door, window, 
balcony, verandah, an-h, porch, pillar:- and their 
mouldings an.' lioiiheratcly turm-*! out of th.- 
prison house.® and barrack.®. 

.\r(dtitccturo thu.s comprehende-.l denotes all 
iibje(-ts_ that arc- constructed according to a design 
and with an artistic finish. The guide book, like 
that ot the Homan arcliltecd Vitruvius, xipon 
which all western arcliiteiUiire is ba-sed. and the 
standiiTil silpa-sasira. like the Manaxara, which 
lia> regubit'-d oil the known structures of India, 
have included for diseiis.sion even sculoture also. 
Botlj the.si‘ authorities deal ulnio.st equally with all 
dettiijs of the village-.scheine, Wwii-planning, 
f'lrtified cities and .all the co_gnate .subjects, such 
as the lay out of roads, gardens, market-places, 
commercial port® aiul harbours : erection of 
l»ridgcs. gate-ways, triumphal arches, enclosures, 
•.•miiiinkinciit.*, dams, railings, landing place®, 
and flights of .steps For hills and rivers, digging 
of wells, tank.®, trenches, drains, sewers, moats 
and similar objects. Buildings proper include 
religious, lYwidentiul. military and comniendal 
structures and comprise temph-.®, dwelling houses, 
palace.®, edifice.® and mansions, various halls and 
pavilions, secretariats, prison-house®, hospitals 
for men, stables for animals tiiid jiesi.s for birds, 
(.’rmrts, compomnls, blocks of lai^er edific®?, as 
well as the axixiliary members and their com- 
ponent mouldings are necessarily di.“(;usse<l. 
Doors, windows, vemndahs and balconie.®, floors, 
roofs, domes, ceilings, pillars, arches and porches, 
which mostly constitute the di.stinguishin" features 
of various styles in architecture are ^aliorate<l 
in great detail. Articles of furniture are similarly 
tfefite<l and include bedsteads, coiiche.®, tables. 
<-haivs, wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, mills, 
lamps and lampposts. Thrones and crowns for 
deities and kings form a distinct branch. 
I’crsunal ornaments and garments inelu'Ie various 
chains, ear-rings, armlets, anklets, foot-rings, 
waisc-baiuls, jackets, head-gears and foot-wear.s. ' 

Thus architectuie is, no doubt, at the i-oot of 
some allied fine arts. But it can hardlv be 


calle<l the iuoth.w of noeirv. or cookerv, for 
insuuice. In fact out of the lire hundred 
and eighteen fine arc-? referred to above 
harlly a dozen or score can ac nil be connectrcd 
srith archiU'C'ture evert as ?i»ter, not to spe^lk 
of inorhcr. 

Before the next point is taken into oon^jidera- 
Lion tho term ‘Indian architfecture’ nee* is an 
elucidation. <*Teosraphically .structures of what- 
ever origin and slvIo built anywhere, anri at any 
tiine in India may beai* the desii^rnaLion. Like 
modern -scientifie inventions, such a.<, telegmphy, 
radio, gramophone etc., architectural ornaments 
and HtyL* of pillars, arche^^, domes etc. niig^’ate 
all over civilizod worM. Thus structures 
with some <iistiug:iiishing feature? of various 
Eurcjpean, Byzantine, Persian and Alugul styles 
may he visible in India. They are not, however, 
usuaUy desi.irnateil as works of Ttidiaa architec- 
riire. which is g^enerally understood in ihe 
ri'Str!rte<i sense of Hindu architecture only. 

If wken in this sense the building’s and 
plans of towns opemd out at Mohen-jo-I>aro in 
JSindh and Harufipa in the Punjab, w'hich may 
ffo back to B. i'. or even earlier, cannot 

yet f)e classified under Hindu architecture until 
at least the scripts, the lan^tnago and the con- 
tents of the Inscriptions have been decipheretl, 
and the plans and designs have been recognized. 

The next source of information for the 
anti*|uiiy of Indian or Hindu architecture i.s 
•mtirely literary nnd is con Red to the casual and 
scanty references found in the Vedic literature 
regarding the vill tges, towns, forts and citieijs 
hundred enclosure? or fortifications figuratively 
oxpre«.«ed as the mean? for protection afforded 
hy the g'xl?, as well a? stone-honsea, carved 
stouos and brick edifices. In the Rigveda 
(Wilson ii. ^13 ; iv, 179) mention is made of a 
sovereign ‘who sit? down in his substantial au<l 
elegant iiall buili with a thousand pillars,’ and 
of residential houses with such pillars and said 
to be ’vast, conijirehensive amt thoiisHncUdoore^i,’ 
Mitra and Varuna are represented (Rigveda, ii, 
4i, fi : V. \i2fi ; Atharva-veda, iii, 1:^ ; is, 3) as 
oc^nipying a ‘great palace with a thousand 
pillar? and a thousand gate.«.’ Again Atri is 
siat«d (R. V. i. 112,7) to have been thrown 
into a machine room with a hundred doors, 
where he was roa.ste<L’ ant I Vasishtha desired 
( Wilson iv, to have a three-storeyed 

building. 

Although Muir criticizes (Sanskrit Text, V, 
4;V>) these references ‘as exaggei*ate<l description 
of a royal resj<lence such as the poet had seen' 
they may be taken to support the contention of 
•wonderfully magnificent structures going back 
to over 2090 years B. C* And it can also be 
admitted that architeccure like carpentry, weaving 
and such other practical art.< was ‘carried from 
generation to generation a caste-craft,’ when 
so many other professions used to be associated 
with one’s birth. But such a flourishing concli- 
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tion of an art as fliscIose<I by mere casual 
literary i-eference -without any architectural detatls 
does not necessarily imply its merging capacity, 
whiclx is really ensuretl by a settle(l strong anfl 
‘profoundly’ international government. The stale 
controversy between Fergusson and Rajendralala 
Mitra at first, and between Spooner and many 
modern scholars at last ha.s already been set 
at rest by the later arcbaeological limls and 
discovery of architectural texts and no u.seful 
purpose will be served by re-examining the 
arguments so convincingly interpreted to explode 
the theory that whatever truly scientific and 
artistic architectural objects have been found in 
India must have been borrowed from abroad, 
though that source was unknown and unknowable, 
Hindu architecture does not seem to possess 
that capacity to merge in its fold whatever was 
introduced into India by the Persian in .'jfiO 
B. C. and by the Turkish. Muguls and Pathans 
from liliiO A. D. 

So far a? the Persian architecture in Persia 
is <-oncerned it is nece.ssary to oliserve that not 
a single monument of recognizable condition 
was ever seen by even the earlie.«t historians, 
although some object's have been cleverly restored 
from scanty materials but fertile imagination. It 
has been shewn in detail elsewhere (the writer's 
Tndo-Perslan Architecture’, pp. .373. 374 37:'), 
22, 23, 30, 31, 179, Tito UtlciiUa Hevkiv, Ki3n) 
([noting from Herodotus (1. 121) th.at the Persian 
had “neither images, nor temples, nor altars.” 
There is in India nothing like tlie Persian 
tombs divided into three portions of almost 
etjual size. The middle and longer compartment, 
in conjunction with the other two forms what 
is called the Greek cross. It is caiwed archi- 
tecturally into four engaged columns and a 
lofty double recessed doorway, .surmounted by 
an Egyptian gorge and a row of dentels, so 
as to reproduce a palace ta(,*ade. Tiie upper 
portion of this door-way is solid rock, hut the lower 
section is cut away to provide an entrance to the 
vault excavated in the mass behind. Upon a stage 
the king is seen on a pedestal . . Between the 
king and the alter floats the image of Ahura- 
Alazila, borne on huge wings behind which a 
solar disc is roughly suggested. The Indian 
Stupas, C’baity.as and Dagabas are entirely 
(lifFerent monuments in appearance, measurement 
and architectural details. The ateshrinh, having 
no affinity to a Hindu, Buddhist and Jain temple 
is ‘the sole monumental type and representative 
of religious architecture in Persia'. This consist* 
of “three altars with very' salient horns wl)ich 
rise upon a block of masonry' ; between the 
pillars at the angle, two parallel flights approach 
laterally the landing place that let to the platform.” 
The remains of the plans of villages, cities, and 
forts are also scanty. ‘^Vben Alexander invaded 
the country of Persia there were no walled cities’. 
‘Fortification works consisted of a deep broad 
ditch full of water communicating with the shaur 


and a double rampart. Behind the .-(coond rampart 
ran a path ... The enceinte was not funiishc<i 
with bastion.s ... Towers were distributed at t.))i' 
crenelated summits of the forQ-ess”, This wouM 
look like the scheme adojited at Babylonia and 
Assyria, rather than in Imlia. Of the civil 
architocturo in Persia fragmentary information 
of certjiin unstoreyed halls and palaces only arc 
available. They are divided into three t.vi>e.s. the 
open-roofed, the Widied throne-room, and inhabited 
palace. They wei’e in capital cities, Ecbjxtnna. 
Susa, Persepolis and in les.sei' centre.* where tin* 
Kings stopped a few days to escape from the 
extreme cold and heat. The ^stored I’ersian 
palaces and the Halls ojxen, walled, pillared or 
unstorey'ed have no .substantial resemblance with 
the Indian buildings of the same types which 
have been referred to in the Vcdic literature long 
before the Persian period. The contemporary 
Indian buildings of the Persian {a-rit-Ml comprise 
the cities de.scribed in the Ramayana, the numerous 
halls referred to in the Jl.ahalxharaca, and th'i 
Vihara (monastery). .\rdh.'iyoga (Bungalow type 
of old Bengal buildings), Prasacla (.storeyed 
palaces), Harmya (storeyed mansions comprising 
several rows or blooksj and Guha (cavtvhouses) 
which have been described in the Buddhist 
Vinaya text (Alahavagga, i,30,4 ; C^hullavagga, 
vi,l,2). These buildings do not Hook like the 
Persian .structures referred to above. And the 
latter Indian works of archiu*cture comprising 
villages, towns, forts, civil, military, and religion* 
buildings, various articles of furniture anil i)Qr- 
sonal ornaments, including royal and divine 
crowns et'.*-. described in details in our architectural 
tests like the standard work Maiiasnra and 
referred to above do not bear any resemblance 
to the scanty materials and the reconstructed 
monuments of Persia. Thus there appears to l)e 
no similarity between Persia and India in works 
of architecture proper. There is, however a sort 
of a similarity between a certain type of capitals 
of columns, bearing only unicorn ami hull in 
Persia, and a large variety of animals in India, 
including lion, elephant and man. 

If the Indian architecture had much merging 
capacity, the Muhammadan mosque would have 
borne the Hindu Sikiiara and the 'rajmahal 
would have looked like a Uagoha. ‘Culture and 
art they brought' could have been merged into 
the Indian one only to cause it to seek out a 
new path of development’, if there were any 
noticeable mo<lification of the Turkish and Mugul 
architecture in Ijrdia for the better than it was 
in the lands of its origin. 

The layout of existing villages and towns 
and the orientation and the arrangement of 
dwelling houses therein would supjrly ample proof 
to hold the view that there was a delibei-ate 
policy for the Muslim invaders and. conqueror.* 
of India to impose their own methods and 
principles of architecture in India. Thus in the 
Iayout;of villages and towns and in the orientation 
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of .‘•till existing houi^os the scientific prineiplet- 
of Hindu architecture, though suitable for the 
soil and olhnate, are tni-ssing. “A ca&ual inspection 
of hoiise-s in cities of Bengal. Madms, Bombay, 
the Panjab, the United Provinces, aiul Bihar 
and Orissa may .«erve as convincing illustrations. 
Not only certain quarters of Lahore, Delhi, 
Meerut, Lucknow. Benares, Patna, and C’alcutfcr are 
named after the Pathans and the Muguls, but 
there are lu-tually houses with the characteri-stic 
features of Arabian de-serts ami colder region-s 
wherefrom the Muguls emerg-t-*!’’. These work.s 
of foreign architecture, unsuitabU* for the Indian 
climate and soil, have been rendered possible 
largely for political reasons. 'Pliis is mostly clue 
ro ilie natural desire of the conquerors to firmly 
eshibiisli their domination and culture by re- 
moving the custom, habit, anti tradition of the 
conquered as far as possible, amt partly on 
account of the ignorance of the scientific methods 
of Indian architecture or a dislik>^ to apply them 
in preference to their own. Thus in Muslimizcd 
structures in India are seen in abundance the 
iSaracenic ilomes and arches introduced by the 
Miiliammadan.s of Syria and Palestine, known 
as the Arah-Berbev races of Northern Africa who 
conquereil Spain ami Sicily and invaded France. 
In fact this style has materially affected the 
Hindu style in the layout of villages, towns, 
forts, as well as in civil buildings, instead of its 
beiTig merged into the Hindu one. Byzantine 
architecture introduced by the Turks or Byzantium 
or Constantinople and prevalent in the Eastern 
empire down to 14.”)3 appears to have almost 
migrated to India materially dispossessing the 
Hindu style. It is ‘marked by the round arch 
-Springing from columns <>r piers, the dome 
supported upon pendentines, capitals elaborate- 
ly sculptured, mosaic or other incrusta- 
tions, etc.’ which are largely visible in Hindu 
buildings of the Muslim period in India. These 
features are visible not only in domestic structures 
of the Hindus, but they have also penetratal 
into some of the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain 
temples of the period, belonging to western, northern 
and eastern India where the architectural 
traditions of the Hindus were entirely forgotten. 

Thus the advent of the English In the 
eighteenth century could not destroy ‘the lu'li.an 
domestic and religious architecture’ even if they 
wanted to. bec.ause the domestic Hindu architecture 
of that time bad already become largely 
Muslimized. And so far as the Indian religious 
architecture or the Hindu, Buddhist and Jain 
temples and other monuments of Muslim origin 
also are concerned no trace thereof would have 
been found by this time if the British 
conquerors instead of neglecting not to speak 
of de.stroying had not made an active effort to 
preserve them. The Preservation of ancient 
monument Act of 1904 inltiaited not by an 
Indian but by an Englishman, Lord Curzoo, 
may be cited as an undisputed evidence. This 


fact will contrast well with the similarly 
umlisputed marks of deliberate de.«truction of 
Hindu monuments in several places in western, 
northern, eastern and central India. Many of the 
readers may have seen the condition of Somanath 
temple in' (iuzei-at, the back portion of the 

original temple of Vi.svanath at Benare.s (the front 
portion whereof has Ireen merged into a mosque), 
the cliisfel mark of destruction to remove the 
nose, nipple and other pointed portions of 

scuiiptures at Ajanta, Ellora, and a hundred ocher 
places. The readers of history^ and Hindu 

culture and the Sanskrit, Pml, and Prakrit 

texts are well aware that there would have been 
no trace of even the MSS. of the Vedas, t)ie 
Buddhist and the Jain scripiures and canonical 
works, if at the instance of British government 
the earlv English, French, and (jermaii savants 
dill not toil not only to preserve and publish 
them, but also to encourage and induce us to 
appreciate theui. It left for Sir Aurel ^Stein 
to ili>>oov6v Hri<l join together the full MSfe. of 
the Kashmir hi.story BnjaAnt'fnuiinK from the 
three co-dharer:^ of a Pun 'lit in Kashmir, 
had cat breadthwise the book of tho^e MSS. 
written lengthwise on palm leaves into three 
ec|ual portions along with other ancestral 
property. It was Bohtlingk and Roth who 

coinpiUl the St. Petersburg dictionary, out of 
which Sir Mcnior William’s and Apte’s banskrit- 
English dictionaries have been summarized that 
hare made the study of Sanskrit possible for 
most of the Indians themselves, ihe compiler 
of the Pali dictionary was Ohilder.^, an 
Englishman. The writers of the histories of 
Inilian literature are all Euwpeans. A retired 
British army otKcer, General Sir A. Canningnani, 
organized the Archaeological researches in India, 
which alone rendered it possible to make 
evCiivations at many places like Harappa and 
^Tohen-jo-<laro ; the treasures whereof have supplied 
materials to the ungenerous critic to refer LO the 
antk|uity of Hindu architecture. It was again 
the En glish who have established research 
t^entres like the Asiatic Society in India and 
abroad, the modern schools, colleges and 
Universities, and have introduced the system of 
sending abroad Indian students for speciai 
training in cultural, r^cientitic and technical 
subjects including engineering and architecture. 

The object here is not to recount the blessings 
following from the ‘advent of the English^ or to 
make a contrast between different conquerors of 
India in their <lestructive and constructive efforts 
or in matter of modification, preservation and 
reconstruction. The critic will be justified^ to 
accuse the English people or the British 
government in India that they have not done 
all that they could do for us. But it will be 
untrue and incorrect to say that the 'advent of 
the English’ has destroyed ‘the Indian domestic 

and religious architecture/ 

Who is responsible for the ‘craze for new 
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tilings from the west which ‘was going to convert 
British Inilia into a province of Europe in 
matters of architecture and art,’ if the statement 
is at all correct in some modified form ? ‘Craze’ 
is certainly a subjective quality, ami the desire 
to imitate the conquerors, whetlier Muslim, 
English or French, is a historical fact and a 
usual weakness of all the conquered and subjuga- 
ted peoples of tlie world. The British government 
in India have no more compelled us, than the 
earlier conquerors, to take to their mode of living. 
If certain quarters of some big cities in British 
India have been lurne^'i into a ‘province of 
Europe in matter of architecture’ and if certain 
so-called highly placed Indian families have 
developed a preference for European art, our own 
‘craze’ for blind imitation is solelv responsible 
for that. 


The following complaint containetl in the 
same advertisement is Hubstanciaily true, though 
incomidete, “Thei-e is no institution in modern 
India where Indian youths can get pro 2 )or 
training, either theoretical or practical, in the* 
complex subject of Indian architecture. The 
very 'lescendanis of traditional arclutect-s and 
craftsmen, not to speak of the civil engineers 
trained in modern engineering institutions, owing 
to their deplorable ignorance of the history and 
spirit of Indian architecture due to lack of proper 
eriucation, have failed to develop their indigenous 
architecture and have introduced ugly and hybrid 
styles, unfaithful to Indian traditions.” 

The aesthetic sense of individuals differs 
though in architecture tlicre is a general standard 
of beauty. According to tlie standard treatises of 
Europe and of India the urehitectui-al b<?auly is 
largely dependent upon proiJortionate measure- 
ment of dimensions, disposition ot component 
members and types of verandahs, balconies, 
door.s, wiiidows, arches, porches, parapets and 
domes. The aspect of the site and orientation of 
the buildings together with the layout of 
surrounding courtyards, lawns and gardens add 
to the beauty and utility alike. 

The incompleteness of the complaint lies in 
the omission of the authority and authenticity of 
the source of information on these essential 
features of Indian architecture. It is again <lue 
to the British government in India and the 
highly placed English officials ungenerously and 
falsely accused of having destroyed Indian 
architecture, who have made available the ai-cbteo- 
logical materials and the original texts on 
architecture, the most authenticated sources of 
information on all .'irobitactural and allied 
subjects for critical study and reconstruction of 
our forgotten architecture and cognate arts. The 
establishment of the archaeological d^artment 
itself is an innovation in India. The Bill 
introduced in the Assembly with a clear majority 
of Indian members by an English Home Member, 
Sir Bas-sil Blackett to establish a permanent 
fund to carry on the work of the archaeological 


department could not I'e passed owing to lii- 
opuositioii of our own repre-seniatiV'-'S. 

<uc\i acivpr.^G circiun .stances 

Director General of Amhaeology. Sir .John 
Mai'shall, again an Engiisliman, a re:ii_ s.Mi.)Iivr 
and lover of Indian oultiirc. was the hisl :ui.i 
foremost to realize th.at no reconstruction ol re:u 
Indian architecture is possible from the sciuity 
archaeological remains and that it could he u-uic 
only with the assistance to he derived from the 
literary source® and numerous archilcctuml te.'cts 
if they could he scieiitificHUy ediUid, tramshin d 
and illustrated. The arcliiUx'tural hwiition, a... 
truly .said, has been lost. The- professional 
craftsmen have all but disappotreti. The lorms 
of the Silpasastras frequently refoiTC-d to in Lin* 
scriptures. Puranas. Agamas and uil other 
branches of literature also had hccome lui- 
intciligible, obscure and obsolete. Thus .some 
Indian student possessing sufticienf kno\vledg>- 
of our classics am) several modern vrnaculars. 
conversant with tlie principles of idulology. :ind 
thoroughly educated in Indian hiatory. culture 
and archaeology had to be fouml out after much 
searcliing for special training and expcriciicc 
abroad to tackle these viduablc treasures, left so 
far unrecognized, neglected and unutilized. The 
result has been the publication, by the Govoiii- 
inent of the Uiiitod Provinces of Agni and Oudh 
with the substantial assistance remlereJ liy the 
Secretary of Sntte for India and the Gov<’rnment 
of India through the Oxford University Press, of 
five volumes covering some .3000 quarto pages un i 
flealing with the whole subject thoroughly and in 
a scientific manner. They comprise not only i.hc 
standard text, the Mn)ia.'fara, its translation inti- 
English and illustrations of Architectural ami 
sculiHural objects described therein but also an 
Encycloiijedic Dictionary of Hindu Architecture 
in order to enable the students, builders, engineers 
and architect® to study the original texts niid 
the arcliaeological recor<ls gathered together accord- 
ing 10 their own light, and fimdly an Introductory 
volume dealing with an historial survey of all 
aivhitect'Ural evidences of the jjasl which will 
enable all unprejudiced people to form a true 
perspective ami to remove ignorance and false 
notions from the mind of the professionals ami 
mislesxdeis. 

A careful study of lhe.se volumes is indispen- 
sable in order to understaml fully the metbocla 
and principles, rules and regulations, as well as 
the essential features of real Indian aiohitectuiv. 
For without a full and accurate knowledge thci 
adaptability of Hindu architecture to modern 
conditions and requirements will either be lost 
sight of, or an ugly hybrid mixture will bo 
Inevitable. 

A rigorous purity of style need not be strictly 
adhered to for practical or aesthetic reasons. 
Such a conseivative spirit may only gratify a 
profoundly national bigot. It cannot enhance 
the real importance of the great national art. 
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to pto^erve the artistic <le.sij;n ami the 
j^ymholic significance it will iiot be a pvaciicul 
}H*opo'^ition to lose sight of the aflaptability of 
Hindu ^ architecture for modern reejuirements. 

.9,^' the asi>eof of tlio existing towns and 

villages whicli ^ have been haphazardly laid out 
owing to polltlcid reasons, nor the external 
orientation anti internal disposition of dwelling 
houses erecU^i unscientifically osviug to soci^ 
5Uid economic conditions can l)e rebuilt unless a 
'•aUistrophe like the recent eartlnjuake recurs 
more frecjuently. Both the com monsense and 
the ancient authorities, however, emphasize the 
aspect of sites and the oriontation of buildings 
^ the most essential factors in architoeture. 
rrovidKl the scientific calculation of strength and 
liarmony, and proporLion of the component and 
auxiliary members on which both stability and 
iieauty depend be maintained, there can be no 
harm ^ if there be a modification by addition, 
omission or alteration of tlie pillars and pilasters, 
doors and windows, arches and porches, balconies 
and verandahs, steps and staircases, parapet>s and 
Clowning demos in order to suit different tastes 
and parses. l^Iouldi ngs and ornamental sculptures 
are objejjts of Individual tastes and can be 
altered if the niodification does not lea<l to 
incongruity. 

It is this incongruity that lus disfigured the 
reslclcntinl buildings in the Lake area la Calcutta 
decorated with ornaments and sculptures borrowed 
from Ajanta and Ellora oaves. It is objectionable 
on this ground more than anything else to 
build residential houses with the figure ef 
<7anesha on the gateway or an elephant on the 
landing, and a hospital-building witli a hawk 
on the front parapet or a school buildiug with a 
monkey on the top, which are intended to pass 
as productions of Hindu arclii tecta re in order to 
gratify the heart's craving of the enthusiastic 
huilciers for an Indian style. Self-deception is 
preferable to deliberate cheating, even if the 
latter is practised owing to ignorance. Some 
builders are natural arcluteets and tliey prefer 
their own design bused euih'cly on the inspira- 
tion of an uneducated mind. Engineers and 
architects are not to blame for such architecture, 
which is very common in India. There can be 
uo objection if a layman builder though untrained 
having studied or seen the objects of architecture 
in different countries makes a choice or combina- 
tion of styles in his own building in a place 
where there is no municipal board to sanction 
the plan. But it will be unfortunate if some 
innocent business magnate of Calcutta finds on 
completion of his house that he was misled to 
l)elieve by his advisers that his propose<l residence 
will prove to be a fine piece of original archi- 
tecture though it may not follow any one method 
or principle and though it may consist of a 
porch from one country, a dome from another, 
ofRce-ioom and library from a third one, kitchen 
nnd d inning-room from another country and 


gardens and outhousi.*.* irotn a fifth place. 8i;iii 
more objectionable even on inonil ground wouhl 
be to cheat an enthusiastic builder that the 
Hindu style is nothing more or less than the 
nimikey brand, or to give a misdireotioii to a 
profoundly nationalistic municipal corporation 
that the cause of the national architecture could 
be advanced only by discarding all that may 
look like English in the city -plan, in laying out 
roads and in sanctioning permission to the 
independent private buildei*s within tlieir juriadie- 
tion. 

Insufficient and inaccurate knowledge and an 
unjustifiable prejudice against evexything English 
appear to be at the root of the following ejuota- 
tion from the ^Prospectus of the first all-India 
exhibition of Indian Architecture', held in the 
Senate House of the University of Calcutta, 
“By Modern Indian Architecture is meant the 
development of old Indian style? of architecture” 
which is elucidated by expressly excluding all 
structures built after the British pattern by 
saying, “that existed in Iiulia before the termina- 
tion of the Mugul rule, but adopted to suit 
modern Indian requirement, m r., .‘sanitatiou, 
economy, utilit}', etc.” 

It is nceflless to repeat what has been shown 
above that nothing much of real Hindu village, 
town, or dwelling house remained intact before 
the termination of the Mu^ul rule. All that 
remain eompri.so a few temple.? of later ilates in 
the South where the Muslim domination did not 
spi^ead far and wide. Even in the South the 
civil architecture has been modified to suit the 
needs of villagers who became largely converted 
to Christianity more through non-British agencies 
of other European conquerors. Thus before the 
termination of the Mugul rule wbac remained 
of civil architecture was exclusively of Muham- 
madan origin. If, therefore, in order to modernize 
Indian architecture the British patterns are to be 
excluded, the profoundly nationalistic government 
of the self-governing India of future will have 
to demolish and rebuild not only the Viceregal 
palace at Kew Delhi and all the Council hall?, 
secretariat buildings and offices In central and 
provincial towns, but also the bridges, railways, 
schools, collets, universities, art galleries, 
museums, hospitals, maternity homes, down to 
the prison-house?^ and lunatic asylums. 'Will the 
reform, if at all possible from the scanty 
matori^s of such stractures that can be recon- 
structed from the Persian, Turkish, Path an and 
Mugul patterns alone, the knowledge of the 
Hindu source being absent, satisf>' our ?anil:aiy% 
economic and utilitarian requirements 

The architectural exhibition at Milan in 
Italy is held annually In u park of some six 
miles circuit. Actual houses with all articles 
of furniture have been built therein giving au 
accurate Idea of everything, including the cost 
at the present rate, thereby minimizing the 
possibility of any deception. There are houses 
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of all sizes, small, me<liuni, and large. In 
spacious halls the photographic representations 
of the dwelling houses of all countries except 
India have been exhibited and explained. The 
Senate House of Calcutta University consists of 
a hall where convocation is held. Therein no 
actual sti-uctures could really be exhibited. What 
was announced to be shewn were however, ‘‘the 
designs depicting civil architecture with town 
or village planning, comprising modern Indian 
architectural structures and edifices, as well as 
photographs iilustrative of Indian architectural 
environments.” No actual structures and edifices 
could be built within the Senate Hall; they were 
merely to be imagined by the visitors. But the 
well-wisher? of Indian architecture would un- 
reservedly wish all success even to such an 
exhibition. 

Such exhibition and platform-oratorj’ are after 
all transitory events. They may not do much 
harm even if the visitors get a misconception 
of the real Indian Architecture. But the 


organizers of a new school may do immense 
harm to the cause by propagating an inaccurate 
and insufficient knowl^ge of the subject tliroiigh 
the students, if the teachers themselves are not 
properly e<iuipped and absolutely clear in their 
mind .and conscience. It is, tlierefore, sugge^efl 
with all earnestness and emphasis that such a 
good cause should advance with a clear know- 
ledge of the subject and without any prejudice 
on any ground. The teachers of such an 
institution must be thoroughly educated in the 
methods and principles of Hindu Architecture. 
All interested in the revival of an Indian 
architecture must learn to distinguish its essential 
features from the unessential ones. And they 
must know what can be ab.sorbed for our own 
advantage from not only the Muslim and the 
British styles but also from all the known and 
scientific methods that the civilized ijeoples of 
the world have evolved after long experience and 
repeated experiments. For, otherwise, India, 
cannot expect to be modernized in arcbitecture. 


THE LATE JANE ADDAMS 
By PASUPULETI GOPALA KRISHNA YYA, m. a., m. .sc., i-h. n. 


I F I could think of a female counterpart of 
Mahatma Gandhi in modern times, I cannot 
recall anybody else except Jane .A,ddams, 
whose death occurred recently in Chicago. 
Founder of the first and most famous settle- 
ment house in the United States, the Hull 
House and its director for forty-six years, her 
name indeed is a symbol for intelligent 
humanitarianism. Few women in her time 
were honoured as she was ; few persons could 
have borne those honours so gracefully. 

On the wider stage of the nation and the 
world. Miss Addams was zealous for world 
peace and the rights of women, but no matter 
how far her influence was felt or from what 
distant government came her praise, she pre- 
ferred always to remain Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago. Into the dingy old building 
.she put her life and her first thought was to 
serve the neighbourhood which she called her 
own. Hull House was a Chicago institution. 
Its purpose, as set forth in its charter in 1889, 
when Miss Addams was not quite thirty old, 
was : 

“To provide a center for a higher civic 
and social life ; to institute and maintain edu- 


cational and philanthropic enterprises aiid im- 
prove conditions in the industrial districts of 
Chicago.” 

One day, after the World War, Woodrow 
Wilson, tired and perplexed, asked Miss 
Addams to vi.sit him in the White House. He 
was trying to arrange the peace as he believed 
it should be, and on all .sides he felt he was 
misunderstood. 

“Miss Addams” he said, “tell me, I beg of 
you, how I can get across to the coniraoti 
people, whom you know so well, the purpose 
of my Fourteen Points ?” 

“Mr. President”, was the reply, “the coni- 
mon people are not interested in purposes. 
Tire way tc convince them of anything is by 
action. IFs too late now.” 

Miss Addams was born at Cecarville, III., 
on September 6, 1850, the daughter of 

John H. Addams and Sarah Weber 
Addams. 

As a child, an ugly little girl, Jane 
Addams was abjectly devoted to her 
father, a member of the Illinois Legislabire 
before the Civil War, a friend of Lincoln, who 
always addressed him as “My dear Double 
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D’d Addains,” and the proprietor of a dour 
mill and a lumber mill in their home village 
of Cedarville. 

Miss Addams went to Rockford Seminary 
in the late ’70s and was one of a group of five 
girls who took life and themselves %'ery seri- 
ously. They vowed to read all of “The De- 
cline and Pall of the Roman Empire” one 
summer. They procured some opium and 
ate it to sharpen their perceptions, after the 
prescription of De Quincey. When they con- 
fided their experiment to a teacher, they were 
given an emetic and told the report for pray- 
ers after supper, “whether they were able to 
or not” 

One of her triumphs at Rockford was win- 
ning permission for an orator from the school 
to enter the state college prize contest To 
her dismay, her mates chose her, and she sat 
on the platform, the only woman candidate 
and the first Woman to compete in Illinois 
with men students in any form of intellectual 
endeavour. Miss Addams finished fifth, exactly 
in the middle, but she was consoled, in later 
years, by the knowledge that one of the higher 
places had been won by William Jennings 
Bryan, then at Illinois College, “with an al- 
most prophetic anticipation of the cross of 
gold and moral earnestness which we had been 
assured would be the unique possession of 
the feminine orator.” 

She was graduated in 1881, the year when 
Rockford became a college. For her gradua- 
tion essay, she chose to write about Cassan- 
dra, “always in the right and always disbelieved 
and rejected” In it she wrote : 

“The actual justice must come by trained 
intelligence, by broadened .sympathies towards 
the individual man or woman who crosses our 
path : ooe item added to another is the only 
method by which to build up a conception 
lofty enough to be of use in the world.” 

Her father died about this time, and from 
his estate Miss Addams gave 81,000 to her 
college for scientific books. She was undecided 
what to do. She was a cultured young lady, 
with leanings towards experimental sciences 
which were regarded as unlady-like. She 
went to medical school iu Philadelphia, but 
after a year her spinal trouble was aggravated 
and she lay bound to a bed for six months. 
When she was up she went to Europe. 


One dav she went out for a bu-S ride in 

^ 

London’s East End. It was Saturday night, 
and, in the midst of squalor such as she had 
not known existed, hawkers were auctioning 
off decayed vegetables to hungry throngs. 
She saw a man buy a cabbage for a penny j 
she saw the vermin alive on it and she saw 
the man sit on the curb and devour it. Under 
the gas light hundreds of hands reached out 
for more ; she saw those hands all her life, 
she said. 

Suddenly she recalled De Q,uincey’.s 
“Vision of Sudden Death” where he wrote of 
two people running iu front of a coach on 
which he was riding. He found that lus 
tongue could not shout a warnitjg until he 
remembered the exact lines iu “The Iliad” 
which described the shout of Achille.s. 

That was Miss Addaiu.s’ conversion. She 
was disgusted suddenly with the middle-class 
culture which she had fed herself. She had 
taken her learning too quickly, she felt, and 
had lost a response to human appeal. “I had 
been lumbering ray mind with literature that 
only clouded the really vital situation .spread 
before ray eyes.” 

With Miss Starr she went back to Chicago. 
There never had been a settlement house in 
the United States. She had seen, at Toynbee 
Hall, in London, what a settlement house 
could be. The “subjective necessity” for 
settlement work she analysed as follows : 

“First, the desire to interpret democracy in 
social terms ; second, the impulse beating at 
the very source of our lives, utging us to aid 
in the race toward progress, and third, the 
Christum movement toward humanitarianism.” 

Iti Chicago .she was surprised to find sym- 
pathetic ears. Newspaper men, a college 
professor and former mayor helped her to find 
a neighborhood for her project Hull House, a 
fine old mansion which had been the summer 
residence of Charles J. Hull when it stood on 
the edge of Chicago, was used only as a 
factory store-room. Ou one side was a saloon 

ft* 

and on the other an undertaking establishment 
The neighburhood, rapidly growing up into 
factories, with all hope of decent living condi- 
tions lost, was populated by a dozen nationali- 
ties. Miss Helen Culver, who owned the 
house, gave Miss Addams a free leasehold to 
the house and later to the land on which the 
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twelve buildings which now constitute the 
Hull House unit were eoustructed in later 
years. 

Miss Addaras had a little money, income 
from her investments. The three or four 
young women who came to work with her 
expected no remuneration. They began by 
cleaning the old hou.se, furnishing it simply, 
keeping tires in the open hearths and throwing 
the door open. It was Miss Addams’ pride 
that Hull House “never smelled like a settle- 
ment house.” 

They announced simply that all were 
welcome. At first working women wandered 
in to leave tlieir children during the day. Older 
children, curiously investigating the wide 
halls, found amusement, companionship, 
sympathy, food and clothing. Gradually Miss 
.4ddams won the confidence of the people. Her 
hardest task was to break down the lines 
drawn between the races and even between 
classes in the same race. She found a small 
boy who would not sit next to another “because 
he eat his spaghetti like this” — with his fingers 
— “and I catlike this” —with a fork. That 
told the story of a whole class system. The 
immigrants, too, were suspicious of the 
hospitality. They had learned that nothing 
could be had for nothing. Even when Hull 
House was accepted and beloved, its generosity 
was a wonder to them. 

As Hull House developed, it began to 
function as a bathroom, parlour, garden, day 
nursery, school gymnasiam, legal aid bureau, 
little theatre and community’ meeting place. 
As the new buildings were erected, mostly by 
popular subscription, more resident workers 
moved in, principally college graduates, self- 
.supporting and glad to contribute their time. 
Among them were Mr. ai-d Mrs. Gerard 
Swope, who were married in Hull House : J. 
Mackenzie Hing, Prime Minister of Canada, 
and Francis Hackett From Hull House Julia 
Latlirop went to head the Children's Bureau 
in Washington and Grace Abbott went to 
.succeed her. 

In the new buildings were housed a number 
of other Chicago social agencies, whose heads 
realized the functional importance of Hull 
House and the advantage of allying them- 
selves with it. In recent years the unit, a 
city block square, has included the Mary 


Crane Nursery, the pre-school branch of the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, an 
infant welfare .station, a branch of the Chicago 
Public Library, the offices of the Juvenile 
Protective .Association and the Iiumigrauts’ 
Protective League. The Visiting Nurse 
Association also has an office there. The 
Boys’ Clnb alone occupies a five-story building. 

There is a public cafeteria and a private 
dining-room for the re.sidents, about sixty-five 
in number, mostly university graduates, men 
and women, who occupy dormitories and the 
Hull House, apartments. They live togetlier 
as a co-operative club. The Jane Club, a 
co-operative club for working girls, wa.s 
established in 18»1 and has been self- 
governing ever since. The Hull Hovisc 
Labour Museum, the Hull House Player.s, orga- 
nized by the late Laura Dainty Pelham; the 
Hull House Art School, the Hull House Kilns, 
an outgrowth of the ])Ottery classes, and the 
music school are other phaso.‘< of the centre’s 
work. 

Hull House became as much a part of 
Chicago as the Loop. Some of its expenses 
were paid by rents, fees, sales and a small en- 
dowment, b>it popular subscriptions wei'e given 
generously. Miss Addam.s became a civic 
figime. She knew the slum districts and the 
slum dwellers as no one else knew them, and 
her advice was sought by the police, the Mayor, 
the hospitals and other social service workers. 

She did not want to be famous or impor- 
tant ; it ^vas thurst upon her. When she found 
children of four pasting labels on boxes in 
dark cellars, or palling out basting threads, she 
found she had to pass labour legislation, and 
she had to fight politics. But she got the le- 
gislation passed. The public movements which 
have begun in Hull House include the agitation 
for a juvenile court, the building of public baths, 
parks and vacation schools ; the promotion of 
industrial education, medic.il inspection in 
schools, any number of campaigns for improv- 
ed wages and working conditions, and the sup- 
pression of the “white slave” and narcotic 
traffic in Chicago. 

At Miss Addams’ instigation, the Federal 
Department of Labour investigated the Chica- 
go slums and formulated the model tenement 
code adopted by the City Council. Miss 
Addams undertook personally to clean the 
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streets of the IQth ward, around Hull House. 
The title under her name iii “IVho’s Who” of 
which she was most proud, was “Inspector of 
streets and alleyways in the neighborhood of 
Hull House.” 

When she tried to pass labour laws, she 
found powerful manufacturers against her; 
when she tried to remove dead .animals from 
the street, she got in the black books of the 
city political machine, because garbage removal 
was a pet racket. When she protested against 
the treatment of an anarchist newspaper, she 
was denounced as an anarchist. When she 
suggested an article in defence of Ma.vim 
Gorky, who was accused of not being maiTied 
to his wife, .she was accused of immorality. 
When she was for peace during the World 
War, she was trailed by detectives. 

Her detiant stand against so many powers 
won the friendship of radicals, and she was 
besieged by offers to ally herself with this 
group or that. She let anybody, radical or 
religiouist, meet in Hull House, but she uever 
identified herself with a party or a programme. 
They were cofining, she felv ; day-to-day ex- 
perience was the only guide she knew. 

Still she was unsatisfied. She went to 
Russia to see Tolstoy. She found him working 
in the field.s, eating the peasant’s black bread 
and cabbage soup, while the countess and her 
children ate fine fare in their castle. He pull- 
ed out one of her puffed sleeves. “That would 
make a dress for some girl,” he remarked. He 
asked her what she lived on, and she told him 
she had a few mortgages. “So. You are au 
absentee landlord,” remarked the count. 

Mise Addams returned, humbled. 

In her battle against “the stupid atrocities 
of contemporary life,” Miss Addams found 
herself venturing beyond Chicago and 
Hull House. She was vice-president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association and a 
leader in the fight for votes for women. More 
important, because it was dearer to her heart, 
was her fight for world peace. 

She found the Women’s International Lea- 
gue for Peace .and Freedom and called au in- 
ternational congress at The Hague in 1915, 
with a hope of ending the World War. She 
did not join Henry Ford’s Peace Ship, because 
she thought it impractical to talk of “getting 
them out of the trenches by Christmas,” but 

19-3 


she gave the argosy her blessing. She conti- 
nued the work of the League until her death 
presiding at congresses at Zurich in 1919, 
Vienna in 19iil, The Hague in 1922, 
Washington in 1924, Dublin in 1926 and 
Prague in 1929. 

The League maintains permanent quarters 
at Geneva, with organized sections in twenty- 
five countries and a world-wide membership 
animated by the belief that new methods in in- 
ternational relations can be found to remove 
old animosities and end war. 

In her enterprises, Miss Addams w.is un- 
compromising but generous. She lacked 
any angry prejudice — “a passion for eoucilia- 
tioQ is tlie most outstanding fact in her tem- 
perament,” a writer said. She gave her oppo- 
nents all the leeway they wanted — during tlie 
war military drills were held in Hull House 
grounds — but she never concealed her dis- 
approval of their purpose. Sometimes the 
trustees of Hull House were embarrassed by 
her hostility to rich and powerful interests, 
but Miss Addams always said she never would 
be bullied by a workman or dictated to by a 
capitalist 

Her only excursion into national politics 
was to support Theodore Roosevelt on the 
Bull Moose ticket in 1912. She distrusted 
politic.s and disliked it 

In late years, the nations have gone to 
much trouble to honour Miss Addams. The 
people of Chicago voted her “the most useful 
citizen of the city.” In 1931 Biyn Mawr 
College gave her the M. Carey Thomas medal, 
awarded to “an American woman in recognition 
of eminent achievement.” 

President Hoover wrote, “I am glad that 
the prize is to be awarded to Miss .Addams, 
for Miss Addams’ distinguished achievements 
and her eminence iu American life deserve 
every possible recognition, in addition to that 
which she already possesses in nation-wide 
admiration and affection.” Her old friend, 
Ramsay MacDonald, cabled from 10 Downing 
Street, that “Miss Addams is one of the best- 
beloved women in the world, and her name and 
her work will be known for many generations 
after she is gone.” Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald 
visited Hull House for a week on their wedding 
trip. 

A jury chosen by “Good Housekeeping,” 
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composed of Newton D. Baker, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, Booth Tarkington, Otto H. Kahn and 
Bruce Barton, voted her to be one of the 
nations’ twelve greatest women. The Pictorial 
Review gave her its annual f5,000 
achievement award in 1931. Miss Addaras 
gave the money to Hull House. 

She was ill in 1923, in Japan, w'hile on a 
tour of the world, and again in 1931, when she 
lay in Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
her life in danger, she was told that she had 
shared the Nobel ]5eace prize with Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

“I am naturally very much gratified,” she 
said, “and consider it a great honor. If it is 
true that I am to share in the award, I think 
it is due chiefly to my presidency of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, and I will devote the money ($20,000, 
a half share) to the work of the League.” 

Miss Addams had received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Wisconsin Smith College, Tufts, North- 
western, the University of Chicago, and 
the degree of Master of Arts from Yale. 
She was the author of Democracy and 
Social Ethics, Newer Ideals of Peace, The 
Sph-it of Youth and the City Streets, Twenty 
Years at Hull House, A Neto Coriseience and 
an Ancient Evil, The Long Road of Woman's 
Memory, Peace and Bread in Time of War 
and The Secotid Twenty Years at Hull House. 

In the years of prohibition, gangsters and 
the depression, Miss Addams was never 


downhearted. She believed in prohibition, 
because she thought it had bettered the lives 
of her people around Hull House, but she 
disapproved of the enforcement methods and 
proposed that the agents be disarmed and some 
place be provided for workers to pass their 
time besides at bars. As an economic palliative,, 
she suggested unemployment insurance and 
old-nge pensions, two ideas which had been in 
her head for years, even in prosperou-s times. 

She declined ever to prophesy the world’s 
future or to lay down rules for its progress. 
She had learned from life that there was no 
other way to learn, that there was no use in 
planning. All the world could do, she said, 
was to keep its eyes open and be ready for 
whatever exprience might bring. The next 
step in settlement work, she guessed, was into 
psychiatry. ‘^4fter we have relieved men’s 
hunger, perhaps we shall set ourselves the task 
of finding out why they have failed to adjust 
themselves.” 

Another great American woman, who would 
be just as famous if she were not the wife of 
the President of the United States, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, said, on bearing of 
Jane Addams death, — “I am dreadfully sorry,. 
America has lost a great source of inspiration.” 

I can ouly end by saying that Mrs. 
Roosevelt could have, with perfect justification 
substituted "the world” for "America”, since 
Jane Addams’ is one of those rare personages 
to whom the whole world bows in reverence 
and love. 


CHILD WELFARE AND THE CINEMA 


A nyone interested in child welfare is bound 
to consider the influence of the cinema on the 
physical, mental, psychological and moral 
development of growing children. 

THE PHYSICAL ASPECT 

The presence of children in picture theatres 
necessitates the fulfilment of the following desiderata: 
proper ventilation, adequate distance between the 
children and the screen to prevent eye-stiain, and 
sufficient diffused lighting in the hall to ensure that 
the pictures thrown on the screen shall not dazzle. 
But even the most perfect equipment of the theatre 
itself cannot prevent certain nervous reactions which 
may be inimical to health ; late hours cause fatigue, 
often followed by loss of appetite, on the morrow ; 


over-excitement leads to disturbed sleep ; disregarct 
of Dornial bedtime, may produce insomnia. 

In the case of special performances for children 
there is also the danger of infection ; this danger is 
particularly great when large numbers of children 
are gathered together. 

Then there is the question of safety ; the Child 
Welfare Committee has on several occasions discussed 
the desirability of insisting on the use of non-inflam- 
able films, particularly in the case of performances 
specially organized for children. 

It may also be desirable to consider how the 
panics which often occur amongst children may best 
be nipped in the bud. All countries should — taking 
the national temparament into account— decide how 
many adults are required to maintain discipline per 
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100 child reQ iti case it may be necessary to clear the 
hall rapidly, and how such clearance ahouid be 
fifTected, 


TH£ MENTAL ASPECT 

The Child Welfare Committee ia not called upon 
to consider the purely educational aspects of cine- 
malograpliy regarded a-s an aid to ioBiruction. Tt 
will therefore r€aer only to a few general points* 

From the standpoint of the mental dcvelopmeot 
of chiidren the educational cinema is a double-edged 
weapon. The value of the illustration or repetition 
by cinematography of some previous lesson is fully 
recognized by all who remember the dryness of 
theoritical teaching and the dulness of the black- 
board. Nevertheless, an imprudent use of the cinema 
may lead to superficiality of knowledge, lack of 
concentration aucl even fatigue with consequent 
inattention. Teaching by films is in fact a method 
which teachers must learn to handle. 

The intellectual development of children U ufiected 
by alt entertainments they attend. Films which have 
no educational alms react on the ojcatal structure 
gradually, just as drops of water finally wear away 
a hole in the rock ; the slightest deviations from 
logic, the least distortions of the truth, hardly 
perceptible exaggerations in the strict sequence of 
events, may by repetition cause irreparable harm. 
They may also undermine the child artistic and 
literary feeling aud culture. It is a fact that the 
children aiid young people of today often prefer the 
comic effects of animated drawings to all other shoivs: 
tliey prefer to sec film based on a classic rather than 
to read that classic for themselves ; they prefer the 
mimicry and particular gestures of the nim artist to 
the talent of a great actor or musiciaQ. It may, of 
course, be said that in every age the form of 
entertainment is that fitted to the mentality of the 
people. But man is only a continuation of the child, 
so that the question arises— have the tastes of the 
child been dircctc<i into the proper channels ? 

On the other hand, films may be of great value 
in disseminating clomentaiy' knowledge ia rural 
districts which liave never been able to enjoy the 
eutcrtainnienls now ousted by the cinema in the 
towHB. But if country children, whose intelligeuce 
and feelings may be moulded all the more i*eadily in 
that they are practically virgin soil, are to be educated 
by these methods, every care must be taken lo see 
that the pictures which will be impressed on their 
minds are not such as will warp their judgment or 
basic concepts. The danger Is heighteued by the fact 
that these children live In surroundings which are 
less able to provide the necessary antidotes. 

TILE MORAL AND PSYCHOLOGICWL ASPECT 

The moral .and psychological infiuence of the 
ciuema on children and young people is immense 
for various reasons, among them the following : (a) 
the absolutely ^'passive'’ condition of the spectator, 
who merely sits and watches , (b) the simplification 
of idea>s owing to the elimination of all the oon- 
stnictive or deductive mental effort entailed bv the 
drama or by reading , (c) the violence of the im- 
preasioii produced by objective scenes presented to 


the spectator without any call whatsoever on his 
imagination ; (d) the rapid succession of events 
and the complete absence of intervals between them, 
during which excitement has time to die down and 
reason regains its hold ; (e) the pleasure children 
experience in seeing i>eople give way to instincts 
which they have been taught to suppress, when the 
actors do things which the child’s conscience or the 
law itself forbids him to do, or when he witnesses 
adventures of which he w'ould love to be the hero 
but into which he has not the courage or hardihood 
to plunge. 

In con a Hess cinemas throughout the world the 
latent feeliogs of young children are being violated 
daily-— the germs* of the future ruination of souls 
are being bred. On the other hand, sometimes the 
seed of fine and noble thoughts are being sown in 
fertile soil. But it is all pure chance and to leave 
the development of a child’s personality to chance 
is an ofience against the human mind, the con se- 
quence of which may adversely affect the whole 
human society. But how can these defects be re- 
medied ? By * some form of censorship ? By special, 
performance for children and young people ? By 
the production of Bpccial films ? By restricting 
the attendaoce of children of cinemas ? These 
are serious problems which call for very careful 
consideration. 

CON<'LUSK»N8 

The cinematograph exerts a fai'-reaching influence 
on the development of the ^hild in all its aspects. 
It may jeorarcUzc his be^th and even his life, it 
may >varp his intellectual development and aiso 
disorganize the mechanism of his psychological, 
sentimental and moral reactions. Would the Child 
Welfare Committee ^ really carrying out its task 
if it attached only seeondorj' imponance to the 
examinatioD of the numerous questions raised in the 

E resent note ? And would adult men and women 
e carrying out the duty which natural morality 
enjoins upon them of watching over the young, if 
they were to abandon them, helpless and unprotect- 
ed. to the cinema, which the Second Intern ational 
Congress on Child Welfare (Brussels, 1921) described 
even then as ‘'demoralising” ? 

But measures of protection are not enough ; we 
must not only see that the film like all other 
scientific inventions, does not harm, we must also 
ensure that it actually ‘‘serves” ; that it becomes 
an instrument of harmonious developmeut and health 
recreation, and a vehicle for the traos mission of all 
such ideas as may guide the rising geuerations to 
an ideal of broad- m In aed understanding, agreement 
and concord. 

Whose k the responsibility for enabling the men 
aud women of tomorrow to reap the benefit of the 
marvellous technical advance which the cinema 
represents, w*hile at the same time bending it to 
educational uses 1 It devolves upon all those who 
in any capacity whatever devote tneir thoughts and 
energies to the great work of the protection and 
education of childbood, and it is for that reason 
that the Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations is anxious to co-operate ever more closely 
in the activities of the International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute. 



A IVEW STEP IN AGRICULTURE 

By K. C. DE, m. a. (Cantab) 


D uring recent years on account of 
the unprecedented economic depres- 
sion and abnormal fall in the price 
of agricultural commodities the 
tenants in many instances have had to part 
with their lands for arrears of rent in favour 
of the zamindars and other superior landlords. 
Before this depression the landlords, especially 
in the district of Myraensiugh, had very little 
IChas land.s, for having no interest in the 
productive side of agriculture they had 
tenanted almost all their land for rent. 

Naturally the question arises as to how 
these lands are going to be disposed of. In 
some instances these land.s are in actual 
possession of the zamindars and in others 
they are .still in possession of the tenants 
though sold for rent T presume that io 
many cases these lands will not pas.s back to 
their previous occupier.?. There are two 
courses open, then, for their disposal : either 
they will be redistributed in near future or 
they will be kept as Khas lands for future 
distribution. 

The time has come to thiuk seriously 
about this matter. I believe that if the 
zamindars and the superior landowners begin 
to take an active interest in agriculture, the 
dispossessed tenants may still find .some 
occupation as agricultural labourers. The 
former, moreover, having ampler resources 
will be ill a position to bring about improve- 
ments in agricultural methods and production, 
so that while augmenting their own income 
they can increase the income of the agri- 
cultural labourers and ser\’e as example to 
their other tenants. 

From time immemorial it has here been 
taken for granted that agriculture does not 
require any intelligence ; for example, when 
we want to disparage anybody for want of 
intelligence and culture we call him a peasant 

are past Agriculture now 
is quite a scientific pursuit : the greater the 
intelligence and knowledge applied to it the 
•gger the return we derive from it Writing 


about the industrial revolution in England 
(before 1815) Mr. G. Townsend Warner in 
iiis text-book, Thf Ground-tvork of Bfitish 
Historti, says : 

"The first of our industries ^lerliaps to be- 
aSeoted by the scientific spirit was our oldest— 

that of agriculture The discovery was made 

that by the cultivation of roots, the rec.iiperative 
advantages of bare fallow might be secured 

without the loss of a year’s crop Tradition 

says that “Turnip” Townsend, George I's minister. 
was the first to realise the importance of this 
discovery, and to develop on his Norfolk estatl^s 
a four year rotation of crops, never taking tivo 
successive corn crops off* the same land ; and this 

f irinciple of rotation was generally adopted in the 
atter part of the eighteenth century in most pan 
of England.” “Moreover, the scientific breeding of 
livc-smek produced such changes that by 1800 tl>e 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times 
and of cattle more than twice what it was at the 
beginning of the eigUteeuih century.” 

In the New World we find Luther 
Burbank discovering a new variety of potato 
and increasiug the national income in America 
by several raiiUon dollars. Tie also produced 
a variety of thornless cactus which solved the 
problem of fodder in the desolate western part 
of the ContiiienL 

“The method of the Mendelians make it possible 
to CTaft on to a prolific wheat various other g.coci 
qualities, such as early ripening or a texture that 
grinds well and yeilds attractive flour. Some 
years ago Professor Punnet, one of the leading 
genetics of Great Britain, said in a lecture : 

‘^ake wheat alone. Biflen’s work has already 
added hundreds of thousands of pounds yearly to 
the wealth of the country. Howard in India has 
produced a new wheat which is now spreading 
over the Central Provinces and is expected shortly 
to increase the annual value of the crop in that 
area alone by £7,000,000.” 

Granting then that application of scientific 
knowledge can be of inestimable value for 
the productive side of agriculture, the question 
arises as to how this knowledge is to be gained 
and how it is to be applied. We have one 
institute at Pusa, to be transferred soon to 
Delhi, for the whole of ludia •, for the purpose 
of this division we have one at Manipur at 
Dacca. But there are no proper organizations 
in the different parts of the districts which can 
make it possible to apply the knowledge thus 
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gained in these centres ; and as a eonsecjiience 
this knowledge becomes more or less theoreti- 
cal and to a certain extent out of touch with 
the day-to-day problems that might have 
cropped up provided such organizations 
existed. My thesis is to discuss the problem 
of creation of such organizations. I maintain 
tliat it is the best time now to think about 
this question. It may be that we may luiss 
our opportunity for a long time to come if we 
do not avail of the favourable circumstances 
that present today. 

Mr. Wynne Sayer, Secretary, Sugar Bureau, 
Pnsa, and a member of the Sugar Committee 
of 1920, in his evidence before the Agricultural 
Commission states ; 

‘‘From my acquaintance with the conditions 
obtainiii}' in this part of Northern India I can say 
that tho presence of a small progessive agri- 
cultural clans is a great asset as it forms a very 
useful medium for demonstrating and introducing 
agricultural improrements. This is well shown by 
the readiness with which proCTessive planters in 
\orth Behar have taken up the superior varieties 
of Coimlmtore canes recommended uy the Sugar 
Bureau." 

Our problem is to create this progressive 
agrietiUnral class. Uptil now our agriculture 
has been left entirely to the cultivators with 
no proper and intelligent guidance. The 
intelligent class have taken entirely to the 
services and the professions, because there 
were no proper organizations except the 
central agricultural stations like Pusa, Manipur 
etc., which even are generally manned by 
Europeans, which could have given them scope 
for the application of their intelligence : and 
our zamindars have been too much satisfied 
with a regular payment of rents and conse- 
quently almost all land had passed out of their 
hands. Our land tenure also was greatly 
responsible for this, for the ordinary tenure 
was very insecure : and our tradition was also 
against agricultural pursuit. 

Considering the agricultural side, our 
economic position cannot improve unless 
there is intensification of production. Let us 
see how we stand : 

“Out of a total area of 78,000 aq. miles in 
Bengal, 45,000 sq. miles are under crop, distribute 
over 33,000 sq. miles under paddy, 3,000 sq. miles 
under jute, and 9,000 sq. miles under ocher minor 
(•i' 0 ])s. Of the remaining area of 33,000 sq. miles^ water 
surfaces — (excluding canals) cover about 20, OM sq. 
miles and the rest consists of about 10,000 sq. 
miles of forest, some land under water, and the 
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uncultivated tracts spread over the districts 
of Bankura, Birbhum, parts of .Midnapore, 
Bnrdwan and the Barind land near the district 
of Dacca and in North Bengal.” 

It would thus appear that the portion of 
uncultivated land is a small fraction of the 
land now under cultivation ; so tliat increase 
ill production by bringing such lands under 
cultivation is likely to be very small, more so 
because these lands must be below the margin 
of utilitv. 

We can calculate the area of cultivation 
per agriculturist from the above, taking the 
agricultural population of Bengal to be 70 per 
cent of .5 crores. Mr. S. C. Mitter gives 2-J 
acres as the figure per agriculturist. But from 
the Census Report of 1021 we find 3' 12 acres 
to be the cultivable area per agriculturist. 
However, this does not give us an adequate 
idea of our agricultural position. To quote 
Mr. N. R. Sarkar, “there are also people other 
than actual cultivators who are completely 
dependent upon the income from the soil. 
Taking all ^is into account we find that the 
average area per agriculturist makes out at 
about only '57 acres in Bengal.’^ I do not 
know whether our agricultural condition is so 
bad as that. But whatever it be, it is clear 
that there is a tremendous pressure of popula- 
tion on the soil and that a vast majority of 
our agricultural population is in a .state of 
chronic starvation. 

Considering all these facts, to my mind, 
there are three courses left open to us for the 
economic betterment of our people : to 
eliminate by eugenic methods a big percentage 
of our population, to relieve the congestion 
by the establishment of big, small and cottage 
industries and to intensify agricultural produc- 
tion. 

The first is not a possible course. Though 
science is advanced in this regard, steps in 
mass for such purpose is only possible in a 
highly autocratic state. My thesis is also not 
with regard to the development of industries. 

My thesis is the creation of those organiza- 
tions in our district and in our province which 
will make intensive agriculture possible. I have 
already said that much land has come into the 
possession of the zamindars and the superior 
landowners. The fir-st problem will be to 
consolidate these lands into blocks of 25 or 
more acres. Under the Bengal Tenancy Act 
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of 1928 the saperior landlords get a fee of 
5 per cent of the value of land or li. 4 times 
the rent whichever is higher iu the case of 
mutual transfer [See. 26 D — Clause (e)]. 
Under Section 25 F and Clause (c) of the same 
Act, it is to be noted that no right of pre- 
emption exists on the part of the superior land- 
owners in the case of such transfer, so that 

4 

the highest fee payable to them being l'/4 times 

the rent it is fairly favourable even in the case 

% 

of the agriculturists to effect mutual transfer. 
This payment of a fee together with the short- 
sighted devotion to one’s own land, blindness 
to one’s own interest and spite of other 
people’s advantage is likely to frustrate all 
attempts at consolidation. But consolidation 
is the first thing required. Mr. M. L. 
Darling, i. c. .s., officer on special duty to 
organize the rnral credit side of the Reserve 
Bank, recently in an informal talk to the 
members of the Agricultural Association of 
Poona stressed the importance of consolida- 
tion as one of the measures urgently called 
for. Mr. Wynne Sayer whom we have 
already quoted states, 

■‘The development of the sugar industry in India 
has been considerably handicapped by the exces- 
sively small holdings of cultivators. It is not 
possible to obtain in one continuous block a 
Bulfioicntly large area to meet the needs of a sugar 
factory.” 

I maintain that the zauiindai'S and the 
superior landlords are better placed to help 
the policy of consolidation. The exchange of 
land with them by the cultivators will be 
exempt from the transfer fee, moreover they 
can effectively exert their influence to over- 
come the prejudices of the cultivators with 
regard to such transfer and to secure compact 
plots for themselves as well as those who are 
likely to form our progressive agricultural 
class. 

The defects of scattered holdings will be 
palpable to everybody. Take the question of 
irrigation. W^e know that “except in irrigated 
tracts agriculture is a gamble in rain.” 
Mr. S. C. Mitr.a in his book, A Recorenj Plan- 
for Bengal, suggests a method of irrigation by 
sinking bamboo tubc-wells as is prevalent in 
Japan, which may supply water to 2 or 3 acres 
of land. But no cultivator will be willing to 
sink such wells if he knows that his neighbour 
is going to benefit at his expense. Moreover, 


by increasing the area of a holding better 
methods of irrigation may be possible. A 
compact holding of 23 acres or more will show 
better and immediate results not only from the 
point of view of irrigation but also of supervi- 
sion and management, feasibility of following 
the direction of experts and easy availability 
of financial help. 

Supposing then that these plots have been 
secured, what is the next step ? If the 
zamindars become our pioneers in agricultural 
production, I presume that tliey will be no- 
where without the help and guidance of tlie 
intelligent class in the management of these 
new organizations as in the realization of their 
rents. I have said before that agriculture has 
not attracted the middle class, because no 
proper organization exists, except in the Tea 
industry, where the employment of their intelli- 
gence is feasible. The Gosaba scheme is not 
likely to appeal to their psychology. We 
cannot expect them to interest themselves in 
actual cultivation, i.e., with their own hands. 
They can supply the directive brain or the 
lower-paid supervisors of day-to-day agri- 
cultural operation. What I have in mind will 
be clear from the instances of Java. Though 
in Java agriculture is combined with industry 
as in tlie Tea industry of the Dooars and 
Assam, the agi-icultural produce being directly 
used iu the industry, the same sort of organiza- 
tion is possible even tiiough agriculture be 
divorced from industry. I do not maintain 
that these medium or large farms cannot 
encourage some sort of industry ; it is quite 
possible that the problem of resusciating the 
village industries and giving employment to 
the cultivators during the idle months will 
be easier for solution under the eegis of 
such organizations, but th.at is not what I 
press forward now. 

In Java the sugar plantations and factories 
are combined for t\?o purposes 

(1) There is the “Research Station Asso- 
ciatio)' of the Java Sugar Industry” which 
looks after the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of the plantations. 

(2) There is “The General Syndicate of 
Sugar Manufacturers” which looks after their 
political and economic interests. 

The Research Station and the General 
Syndicate are financed by the factories and 
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tlie plantations. Thero is a levj’ of so inanv 
guilders per acreage with a maximum contribu- 
tion from each plantation, so that a very large 
plantatioii has to pay a smaller amount per 
acreage. 

We may have such a Research Station by 
levying a contribution from each farm. I 
believe that if a policy of initiating large .scale 
farming be followed we can see our agriculture 
lifted from the morass into which it has 
fallen. It will not only lead to Intensihcation 
of production as in Java, where the production 
in the plantation is about double that of an 


API'KNDIX 

A. Comparative production per acre in differ- 
ent countries : 

Pounds of rice produced per acre. 



1909-13 

1921-25 

1926 

1927 

Japan 

2,103 

922 

2,350 

2,256 

2,510 

U- S. A. 

1,076 

1,121 

1.130 

Java 

932 

881 

981 

970 

India 

9.57 

864 

834 

80.5 

BritUh India 

1,3:36 (1921) 




Table showing yield per acre in lb. of 
various crops in different countries 
[Average for 1019-20, 1920-21)* 


ordinary cultivation, but it will help to solve 
to a certain extent the problem of unemploy- 
ment of the middle class. Moreover these 
farms will serve as example in the country- 
side to the ordinary cultivators to follow better 
methods of production or by co-operative 
effort to consolidate their holdings or to start 
largo .scale farming therasclve.s. 

I have stressed the importance of the 
zamindars in the initiation of a new policy in 
the agricultural organization because they have 
the necessary resources at present and the 
influence. Even though they may seem to 
have lost the influence, they are now in a 
position to regain it. Moreovci’ they are 
likely to take an active interest in securing 
sources of income other than rent if the recent 
trend of events are brought home to them. 
Already a bill has been passed imposing on 
them au educational cess for primary eduoa- 
tioti; further legislative encroachments on their 
income are not onlv probable but sure to 
take place within a few years^ time. For 
example, the Joint Porliainent Committee 
Report states, “The White Paper proposes 
that the provinces should have e.xclusive 
power to impose taxes oil agricultural income, 
which are not at present subject to income tax. 
We approve this proposal.” I cannot but 
fitii.sh this essay with quotation from Mr. 
Wynne Sayer : 


S' 



a 

•o 

A 

■V 

tjf 

c 

- “ *2 T 

^ ^ 

9 

a 

V 

e> 

a. 

y. K, 

1861 1-5.50 





France 

U8.> 1015 882 .534 



429 1274 

Italy 

900 775 1354:3.500 



463 


IT. S. A. 

775 1077 16S4 17.5.5 
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330 


Canada 

74S 1077 3046 



321 


Auistraliu 

775 802 1425 



347 


Japan 

1.318 U96 1487 3232 

\j40 

.•>47 

401 

882 

Egypt 

British 

1496 1425 20i;3 2610 
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I0:i3 


India 

677 994 2163 1.3:36 

518 

s9 

253 

392 


Country Jute Tobacco 

U. K. 

France 1390 

Italy 837 

U. S. A. 784 

Canada 980 

Australia 1007 

.Japan 1719 U79 

Egypt 

British India 1077 

“From the point of view of intensive culti- 
vation India lags far behind other countries in 
the production of wheat or rice, cotton or 
lin.seed.” 

B. Income from 4 consolidated plots of 25 
acres each on the basis of the atlhi-barya .system 
prevalent in the district at the present level of 
production, taking the lowest leveL We assume 
that the lands yield two emps a year. 


‘The strength of English agriculture lies in the 
fact, that every person of real inaportance in 
England from the King downwards is a farmer and 
Is interested in farming and stock. I think 1 should 
begin at the top. If the Viceroy had a farm for 
high class cattle and exhibited them, grew decent 
crops and helped to show that he was directly 
interested it would give a great filip." 


Yield of paildy per acre=16 mds. 

» 1, jute „ =8 „ 

Total production of paddy per 100 acres 

(subtracting 10 per cent due to bad crops or 
the keeping of some land fallow) =1,440 mds. 
Total production of jute from the same 

* From The. Wealth of India by Wadia and Joehi. 
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■(subtracting 10 per cent due to bad crops or 
the keeping of some land fallow) =720 mds. 

Share of the owner=720 mds. paddy. 

360 mds. jute. 

Taking the price of paddy to be Rs. 1-4 
’per md. and that of jute to be Rs. 3 per md. 
the income of the owner is Rs. 19y0. 

Assuming that the owner pays Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 3U per month respectively for one supervisor 
and one assistant supervisor (it is better that 
•they should have some agricultural training), 
and Rs. 200 per year for two jamadars, total 
cost of supervision will be Rs. 1040 per year. 

The net income of the owner will be Rs. 940. 

The income from the same land as rent at 
Rs. 5 per acre is Rs. 500. 

Thus we see that the zaminder will have an 


excess income of Rs. 440 per year from idO 
acres of laud if be cultivates the land on tlie 
a'Jbi-barqa system, taking the lowest level of 
production and the lowest price of agricultural 
produce yet reached. 

It will be a great incentive to the labourers 
to give their best labour if stipulation is made 
will) them that they would get 2-3rds of the 
excess produce. 

How improvements in production is possible 
when such farms are started I leave the readers 
to imagine and to consult authoritative books 
and brochures on the subject. One thing I 
would like to la^ stress on is that it brings in the 
intelligent class in such a scheme.’' 


* Read at the meeting of the Economic Bociety. 
Mymenaingh, on 1-12-34. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

By AMULYA C. SEN, m. a. 


D uring a meal in the spacious and 
crowded “Erfri.schungsraura”, />., the 
Refreshment Hall, of the Berlin 
University one cannot but be im- 
pressed with the cheapness of the fare com- 
pared with other restaurants in the city ; then 
there are otlier little things which draw one’s 
attention, such as short announcements on the 
“Speisekarte”, i.e., the menu-card, to the effect 
that typewTiting work or shoe-repairs for 
students can be done at cheap rates in rooms 
No. so-and-so of the University or that a 
coach is wanted for such-and-such subject etc- ; 
progressing through the meal as one comes to 
put the sugar-cubes into the coffee-cup, it 
is noticed that these cubes are wrapped in 
packing bearing the legend “Studentenwerk- 
Universitut-Berliii”. While leaving the Re- 
freshment Hall and passing into the Reading 
Room (Lesesaal) one notices further that 
a brisk sale is going on in a stationery shop 
alongside the corridor. One naturally feels 
that behind all this there is some sort 
of an organization and enquiries elicit the 
information that this organization is the 
student’s union of the University, called the 
‘Studentenschaft”. 

No country in the world can boast of so 
nany Universities as Germany and no city. 


such a gigantic centre of learning as Berlin. 
By long tradition the University students of 
Germany have always been regarded as aa 
important limb of the social organism. In 
other countries of the wescern world it is only 
the financially successful man whom the public 
esteems but in Germany a Professor is ranked 
with the high officials of the State. Elsewhere 
the student is a poor devil who has no stjitu.s 
save that of being his father’s offspring, but in 
Germany he is looked upon as a future man of 
science and of brains and as such, no matter 
what his parents may be, he is treated with 
respect. The term ‘'Student” does not apply 
in Germany to school-goers or pupils of other 
educational institutions — these are mere 

Schulers” — and a "Student” means a register- 
ed University undeigraduate. After taking his 
degree a graduate here describes his profe.s.sioii 
officially, if he happens to have no other 
definite .situation, as “Dr. phil.” or "Dr. med.” 
etc., and during his undergraduate days too, his 
official designation is “Stud, phil.” or 
“Stud, med.” etc. The status of a sladont 
entitles a man to many privileges iii Gennaiiy 
and he enjoys an amount of freedom from 
external control that is impossible in other 
countries. . In former times this freedom of 
the student-world made them self-sufficient to 
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some extent : they were not centrally organized 
on any big scale bnt had numerous small 
group-organizations, but when the time for 
organization came, there arose the ‘'Studenten- 
schaft” — big and complex like all German 
organizations, and it took me quite a number 
of after-lunch talks with some of its leading 
and active workers to comprehend fully its 
manifold activities. 

The “Studentenschaft” 
came into being after the War 
in 1919 under the name of 
ASTA (Allgemeine Studenten- 
Ausschuss, i. r., the General 
Corporation of Students). It 
was a private organization with 
a rather chequered career, 
having also had the misfortune 
of being declared illegal by 
the Social Democrat Govern- 
ment in 1923, yet it maintained 
its troubled existence until 
1933 when it was taken over 
by and amalgamated with the 
NSDSTB (National-Sozialist- 
ischer Deutscber Student- 
enbund— /.<?., the Union of the 
National-Socialist Germ a n 
Student a)— a revolutionary 
group started by Adolf Hitler 
in 1926. 

The Stiidentenschafts of all German 
Universities are now under the control of the 
Kulturministerium, /. r., the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, of tlie National-Socialist Government In 
conformity with the “Fuhrerprinzip’’ or the 
Principle of Leadership introduced by Hitler- 
Government, Herr Feikert has been .appointed 
by the Government as Reich-Fuhrer of this 
organization. This is a whole-time post, the 
moderate salary of which is paid from the 
funds of the Studentenschafts and this fund is 
derived from small compulsop? membership- 
fees paid by every student at the time of his 
admission into the University. All other 
workers of the organization are part-time and 
honorary. At present the principal activities 
of the Studentenschaffc fall vinder these divi- 
sions : 

(fl) Scientific Department 

This department attempts to make the 
study of all intellectual subjects subserve the 


ideals of National-Socialism. They hold that 
intellectual occupation should be undertaken 
not only for the benefit of the individual or for 
the sake of abstract science but for the good 
of the whole nation, so that all scientific dis- 
coveries and studies may tend not towards the 
priv'ate gain of profiteers and capitalists but 
towards the enlightenment and material 
comfort of the population as a whole — not 


"science for science’ or money’s sake” but 
"science for the sake of the welfare of the 
people” is the motto of the present ruling 
party. This department tries to foster this 
spirit among students, school-teachers and 
university-lecturers by arranging lecture- 
courses, study-circles and educational camps, 
etc. 

{!)) Foreign Department 

Tliis department provides facilities for 
foreign students to study and travel in 
Germany and also helps promising German 
students in travel and study abroad with a 
view to establish cultural relations with other 
countries. It not only gives information of 
the nature of tourist-agencies but advises as 
to opportunities and modes of study, gives 
introductions to educational centres and also 
arranges for scholarships. 


A girl studeiU readiug to a poor old woman 
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(<‘) Depaktment of Social Hel{> 

This arrunges for cheap living and scholar- 
ships for deserving poor students, for reduction 
in travelling fares for all students, for free 
meals for desor\dng poor students and cheap 
meals for all students, for running co-operative 
stores, and for sick-insurance. Hostels are 
run where the deserving poor can live on half 
the usual rates ; a reduction of 50 is granted 
in the railways and on the traffic within tlio 
city by tram, bus or underground. Ry subs- 
cribing a compulsory but nominal premium 
every student becomes a member of the Sick 
Insurance Fund and obtains medical advice, 
medicines and hospital treatment of all 
necessary kinds practically free of charge. 
The “Stndentenwerk’ referred to above comes 
under this department. 



< iirl students making X’mas toys for 

poor children 


(d) E-ke'-'T-ti VJ-: Depa rt.ment 

It co-ordinates the activities of all the 
other departments and serves as the medium 
in all inter-departmental contacts. 

(e) Pi BTjrrTV DEPART.\fEN'r 

This carries on l^res.s and other kinds of 
propaganda work among the students. It 
runs papers and journals, prints booklets and 
posters, holds lectures etc. for the spread of 
the ideals of National-Sociali.sm among the 
younger generation. 

if ) Women’s DEPAirr.MKNT 

Although girl students participate in the 
activities of nil other departments, vet this 


department arranges for the development 
and utilization of the .special womanly 
gifts. The Winter-help campaign conducted by 
the National Socialist Party during the last two 
years was an occasion in connection with 
which the activities of this department came 
out conspicuously. This c.atnpaign was in- 
augurated in oixler to render help in clothing, 
heating and food to the poor during the dreary 
winter months, from funds raised by public 
subscription. Boys and girls out witli collec- 
tion bo.ves on the streets on Sundays is a 
regular event in Germany now. There was 
also a huge collection of old clotlios which 
girl students mended and washed and pressed 
before these were brought to the doors of the 
needy ; they also made tine toy.s out of rags 
and other cheap and castaway material, for 
distribution as X’mas gifts among the cluldron 
in the poorer iiiiarters. Girl students also 
went into the houses of the poor and .spent the 
long winter evenings with them, reading and 
talking, and thus bringing joyous and instruc- 
tive recreation to their less fortunate fellow- 
being.s. 

f mentioned above cheap lio.stel accommoda- 
tion for poor and deserving students— the.sc' 
are called “Kamoradschaftsliiiuser”, /. <■., 
Coniradesliip-IIouses, and by recent regulation 
not only the poor but eiw// student has to live 
in these hostels for at least two semesters. 
The object is to train the student in living a 
simple and disciplined life, to bring him in 
close contact with students of other social 
grades, to supplement college-work by study- 
circles, and to foster in all possible ways 
community-spirit and social service. It is 
also a new rule now that one cannot pas.s from 
the High School to the University unless he or 
she has put in eight months’ service in the 
"Arbeitsdienst’' or Labour-Camp. This is also 
called "I.4indjahr'’ or "a yetvr spent in the 
country”. These camps are of extreme simpli- 
city in all matters of living such as food, dress, 
furniture, etc., and are under very strict rules 
of discipline. The work is mainly manual and 
on the land, such as, road making, road- 
repairing, helping the peasant with his field 
and harvest, carpentiy, smithy, canal-cutting, 
etc. The whole idea is to make the younger 
generation feel and realize their intimate 
connection, even though tliey may be intellectual 





workers in cities in later life, with the 
land and rural population and the dignity of 
manual work. 

Healthy socialism and comtminit\-spirit 
that new Germany is tiring: to instil into the 
minds of the young will be comprehended from 
tlie demands it makes on vouth. Tl>e new 
spirit can very well be understood from an 
incident reported by the Berlin Press some 
time ago. A high official of the Reichbank 
owned house-property in Berlin which he let 
out to tenants, one of whom, being unemployed, 
defaulted and was in arrears of rent amount- 
ing to about 10 Marks. The landlord sued the 
tenant for aiTears and obtained a decree for 
ejectment which he was about to execute in 
spite of the fact that the tenant’s wife was in 
indifferent health \yith two young children, but 
the Government intervened and ordered tliat 
when a man of means in the position of the 
landlord had contemplated such drastic action 
against a man in the situation of the tenant for 
such a paltry amount, the landlord must 
clearly be understood to be a misfit in the new 
order of things and as a punishment for his 
lack of consideration for a fellow-being he 


A ^rl student collceting gifts 

.should lose his post in the Reichbank and go 
to the “Concentration Camp” until such time 
us he developed a more socialistic frame of 
mind.* 

Indo-Germanisches Seminar, 

UmversitJit, Berlin. 


• The photoirraphs inserted ^vere kitidly supplied to 
me through the courtesy of the firm .Ulantie Photo 
G. m. 1). H., Berlin. 
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UMBAKONAM is an ancient town 
of high religious importance in the 

heart of the old Chola country. 

♦ 

It lies on the south bank of 
the sacred Kaveri running on the north 
while the river Arasalar passes on the 
south of the city. It is an important 
station on the main Madras-Danushkodi main 
line of the South Indian Railway. Near this 
place stood a palace of the later Cholas, and 
the ruins of the ancient capital lie in the 
adjoining village going by the name Solama- 
lif/al (the palace of the Cholas). Palaynru 
near this village is also a centi'o, where a 
Chola palace existed during the days of King 
Rajendra I (1013-1045 A. D). Here lived 
the aunt of this King Kumdavaiyar. It is 
while staying in the palace here that King 


Rajendra I entjuired intn the accounts .and 
the real administration of se^'eral temples in 
his dominion and entrusted the proper 
management to local committees composed 
of respectable men. 

The town kiimbakonam is said to have 

been formed immediately after a deluge, and 

on this account a sepai’ate shrine exists to 

Brahma, the creator, in this place. The 

gr.and Mahamayha festival takes place here 

once in twelve years, when the planet Jupiter 

passes over the constellation Leo. On this 

account the tank, in the heart of the town 

where this festival takes place, is named 

MaJiainagha tank. The waters of the chief 

nine rivers of India are supposed to enter 

this tank on this holv occasion bv under- 

** % 

current ! Sculptural representation of these 
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First entrauce Qopitra of Xagcsvara temple, Kumbakonam Vimana over the Sanctum. Xagesvara temple, Kumbakonam 








1 



* .t r. 




Shrines wifbin the temple of Xagesvara. KumbalvOnam 


Second entrance of Xagesvara temple. Kpenhakouam 
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yataraja shrine \rithin Xagesvara temple, Kumbakonam 


nine river-nymphs are available in a temple 
on the north bank of this tank. The sadden 
ebb of water on a Mali<ii)iat/ha day was 
witnessed by King Achyuta Nayak of Tanjore, 
who performed a ijihibham-ceremony, and 
gifted the wealth thereof to the putting up of 
the sixteen small shrines that now adorn the 
banks of this tank. The scenes relating to 
this gift are sculptured in the ceiling of a 
■mandapa near the tank. The famous 
Vijianagara King Krishnadevaraya also visited 
this tank on a Mahanwghn occasion. 

Kumbakonam was the scene of an im- 
portant battle between the Cholas and Ganga- 
Pallavas on the one side and the Paudyas 
on the other side daring the 9th century. 
Mention of this fact is also made in an 
epigraph in one of the temples here. At 
Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbakonam was 
fought a battle between the Pallava King 
Aparajita assisted by the Gauga-Pallava 
Pritivipati I and Varaguna Pandya. Nathankal 


on the south of Kumbakonam was the strong- 
hold of the Pallavas daring tlie 8th century. 
Of the several temples in the city the one 
named Nagesvara is important from an 
architectural point of view. Tliongh the 
distance between the outer entrance — iiojiii-ni 
and the central Unyn in tlic sanctum is several 
hundred yards, the rays of the morning sun 
fall over the head of the h'lUfa for three days in 
the year — 11th to 13th clntlarai (April — May) ! 
This is i!i accordance with the puranh version 
that Snr}’a (Sun) worshipped the lord in tliis 
temple. The Nabiraja shrine -within this 
temple is a piece of high value architecturally. 
It is in the shape of a wheeled chariot drawn by 
horses. The female figures on the outside 
wall of the central shrine do not seem to 
belong to the Hindu cult, and this attracts 
the attention of all archaeologists. This may 
be due to Buddhism and Jainism having held 
a stronghold over this place at one time, 
and a school of prahJiakamm, a commentary 
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on purraDii mamm sntrcis, ha%’ing been 
inaintained in tins temple. Sambandar, tbe 
saiva saint who was instrumental in over- 
coming these other religionists, was enshrined 
in this temple. The sculpture of Kankala- 
imirti with a fine cloth-covering, allied to the 
naked Biksliadaua, is surrounded by lovely 
women, demons, birds, beasts etc. He carries 


Sculpture (Female) in a niche in the M all 
around the Sanctum, Nagesvara 
Temple, Kuinbakonatn 

on his shoulder the skeleton of Brahma tied 
by a rope to the staff. The Ramayaua 
scenes existing in bas-relief over the base of 
the yarhhagriha are interesting. From tbe 
inscriptions over the walls of the sanctum, 
we find that provision was made for feeding 


Kaokalanathar in the temple of XageBvara, 

Kumbakouam 

the ascetics, maintenance of a school in the 
temple precincts for expounding the prahhu- 
karam, King Parantaka I levying a tax on 
the residents to meet the maintenance of the 
special army that subdued the Pandya 
country, and the lodging of Selavappiran 
image in the central shrine. 





RAJMOHAN’S WIFE 


By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


CHAPTER XII 

The Friends and the Stranger 

T he recent shower had lent to the morning 
a delightful and invigorating 
Leaving the mass of floating clouds behind, 
the sun advanced and careered on the vast blue 
plain that shone above; and every house-top and 
every tree-top, the cocoa-palm and the date- 
palm, the mango and the acacia ^weiv^d 
!he flood of splendid light and rejoiced. 
The still-lingering water-drops on the leaves ol 
trees and creepers glittered and shone like a 
thousand radiant gems as they received the slant- 
ing rays of the luminary. Through the openings 
in the thick-knit boughs of the groves glanced 
the mild ray on the moistened grass beneath. 
The newly awakened and joyous birds raised their 
thousand dissonant voices, while at intervals the 
papia* sent forth its rich thrilling notes into the 
trembling air. Light fleecy clouds of while 
wandered in the solitude of the now purified blue 
of the heavens, which were fanned by a light 
breeze that had sprung up to shake the paUering 
drops from the penclanl and wooing houghs. 

The reader will now follow us to the pool 
which had been the scene of Matangini’s tempo- 
rary danger and escape on the previous night. 
The sun had run a two hours’ course in the 
heavens. Beneatli a young tamarind tree, where 
the surrounding underwood lent a sort of cover, 
Matangini sat on the moist grass. Her clothes 
were wet; her sari had been soiled by mud, her 
usually curly tresses, washed by the drizzling 
rain, now fell in straight and loosely-flowing bands 
on her neck and arms; and her head was slightly- 
bent to permit the sunbeams to play on that raven 
hair, darker than any cloud which had ever 
opposed their progress through the atmosphere. 
Close by her was to he seen the rather full and 
developed figure of Kanak shining with recently- 
rubbed oil. A dirty napkin thrown over her neck, 
the brass kalsi'^ maintaining its capacious but as 
yet empty bulk close by its mistress, and the blue 
mishit which had recently been called upon to 


* Sparrow-hawk, 
t Pitcher 
t Tooth-powder. 


lend its hue to her teeth, showed that the morning 
ablutions had drawn Kanak out of her home, but 
that important business had not been hitherto per- 
formed. The friends were evidently engaged in 
an earnest and interesting conversation. The 
reader need not be informed that with much of 
the subject of this interesting dialogue, he is 
already acquainted. Matangini was pouring 
cautiously and in whispers a narrative of the 
occurrences of the eventful night into the faith- 
ful and discreet ears of her only friend. The 
concluding part of this conversation we shall, with 
the reader’s leave, place before him for his galifi- 
cation. 

“ Ma gow ! ” said Kanak with a shudder, 
after having listened for some time in silent and 
mute astonishment. “ Ah! were it I, I would have 
been dead through fear. But you are a brave 
woman. But do you think of returning to your 
husband’s house? ” 

“Where else can I go?” replied Matangini 
with a deep drawn sigh. 

“ Ah, do not, do not return, 1 beseech you,” 
returned Kanak vehemently, “ they will kill you.” 

“ 1 know my death is inevitable, but who can 
help fate? Who will tell me how I can find a 
shelter eUew’here? ” and Matangini wept. 

“ My house will be no shelter for you, I 
know well,” replied Kanak, her eyes brimming 
over with tears in sympathy for the affliction of 
her friend. “ But you must not return home. 
Wliy will you not go to your sister? ” 

Matangini’s features changed; she dashed 
the tear-drops from her eyes, and assuming the 
same energy of voice in which she had bidden 
Madhav farewell, said, “Never! never again while 
life lasts.” 

Matangini’s manner silenced all contradic- 
tion. Kanak covered her face with her anchal* 
and w’ept. 

“ Ah, mothers! ” interrupted a voice from 
behind “ What are you speaking of in secret? 
Ah, you are weeping I see; why, what is the 
matter? ” 

The new speaker who stood by the startled 
friends, was a middle-aged woman of a dark 
complexion. Her hair had turned partly grey 
and her countenance was fast becoming wrinkled. 

• Skirt. 
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She was dressed in a coarse ihenthe,j rather clean ; 
her freshly oiled face, the dirty napkin on her 
shoulder, as well as the empty kalsi on her waist, 
betokened the nature of her visit to the water- 
side. 

“ Why, it is Suki’s mother,” said Kanak. 
forgetting her tears and laughing and smiling in 
an instant, “ why, Suki’s mother, why this unusual 
visit to the Phulpukur today? ” 

” I rose late this morning,” replied Suki’s 
mother with benignant civility, “and so, hastv 
of gt»ing to work direct, I thought of washing 
myself first. But what has happened, child ? 
W’hy are you both weeping? ” 

“Ah, Suki’s mother!” said Kanak. her 
eyes again moistening, “ how shall I speak of this 
poor woman’s misfortunes? ” .K quiet but signi- 
ficant glance from Matangini's eye, which meant 
that her misfortunes were such as should not meet 
strangei-s’ ears, warned Kanak against indiscreet 
disclosures: but Kanak, replying by a glance as 
full of meaning, seemed to imply that her secrets 
were safe. 

Talk not of her misfortunes,” said Kanak 
to the newcomer. “The wretched woman has 
been turned out of her house by her husband and 
she knows not where to seek a shelter.” 

“ Oh fie,” exclaimed Suki’s mother, “ is that 
a thing to weep for? Husbands and wives quarrel 
in the morning and become reconciled in the 
evening — who does not know that! He is angry 
now — he will entreat you to go home as soon his 
anger is gone. Fie, mother, why do you weep 
for that? Ah. Kanak. when my son-in-law comes 
to see us, there is not a night when he does not 
quarrel with my daughter. But what of that? 
He loves my daughter as no one else loves his wife. 
Even last Wednesday,* he came and brought her 
a handsome gold Twlht — and such a noth, 
Kanak! ” Kanak cut short the happy mother’s 
description of her son-in-law’s amiable disposi- 
tion by observing, “ True, .Suki’s mother, but 
Raju-da wants to marry another girl — the match 
that came from Junglebariah; you know well now 
why he treats her after this fashion, often and 
often; she will not go home again, Suki’s mother, 
no woman ought to go. She will never trust her- 
self again to that house to receive insults and 
reproaches. But alas, poor woman, whither else 
c.an she go! Is her father’s hut close by to irive 
her shelter? ” 

Ah what a hard fate! ” said the good dame. 

t Plain heraless cloth. 
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sympathizing, “ Mo no, if she be worthy of the 
najne of woman, she cannot return home. Marry 
again! ^Tiy, where could he get a more beauti- 
ful wife? And will tbe little child he will bring 
home be a housewife like her? No, mother, do 
not return but go to your sister and see w'hat he 
will do.” 

“ Alas ! Suki’s mother, she cannot go to her 
sister even,” responded Kanak, Matangini silently 
eyeing the ground from shame and confusion. 
*■ She has quarrelled with her sister because 
Madhav Babu did not invite her husband at the 
late skradh.'i I could indeed give her shelter, 
but we are poor, Suki’s mother, and I cannot 
take her there to starve.” 

“ My death: but w'hat a simple-hearted woman 
is she,” replied Suki’s mother. “ She quarrelled 
with her sister on behalf of such a husband! The 
man does not deserve such a wife. Were he my 
son-in-law, I would have scolded not only him 
bnt his mother and his father too ; but come, 
mother,” said she, turning to the silent and con- 
fused Matangini, “ come with me and live with 
my mistress as long as you choose; the ’elder 
Tbakurani likes you so much that she w'ill be 
overjoyed to see )’ou. There, w-hen your husband 
forgets his anger, and entreats you to go, — for 
.soon he will — you can return to your own house. 
But do not listen to liim too soon; first see that 
tears flow from his eyes—and that he takes the 
straw between his teeth.” 

“Ah! yes, yes!” exclaimed Kanak joyfully, 
“\ou have spoken well, Suki’s mother. She will 
go with you now; what say you, sister? Will 
it not be the best thing to go witli Suki’s mother? 
The elder Tliakurani, I am sure, loves you; you 
must be quite w'elcome to her. Why do you not 
speak? ” Matangini frowned, but without heed- 
ing her, her loquacious friend went on glibly. 
“Yes, yes, she will go; go. bathe yourself, Suki’s 
mother, and when you return she will follow you. 
Go then, delay not.” 

Suki’s mother hastened to perform her morn- 
ing ablutions. When the friends were alone, 
Matangini spoke. “ To what a depth am I fallen, 
Kanak! ” said she. 

Kanak returned with an impressive energy 
of manner, “Oh! Do not say nay — drink my 
blood if you do. Go — go now; in the evening 
I will see you — Be silent.” 

Kanak waited not for a reply, but taking her 
halsi up in haste, she ran to the waterside to 
join Suki’s mother and to perform her morning 
ablutions. 


Faneral dinner. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The Protectress 

The house of Mathur Chose was a genuine 
specimen of mofussil magnificence united wiT 
mofussil want of cleanliness. 

From the far-off paddy fields you could 
descry through the intervening foliage, its high 
palisades and blackened walls. On a nearer view 
might be seen pieces of plaster of venerable anti- 
quity prepared to bid farewell to their old and 
weather-beaten tenejnent. Some rude and un- 
painted shutter hanging by a single hinge whose 
companion had left the precincts years before, 
while in otliers both hinge and plank had left 
little trace of their existence and had been sup- 
planted by the less pretentious tribe of tdt-screens* 
But a small portion of huge edifice had ever 
been plastered on the outside. On the favoured 
region which boasted such decoration, and which 
no doubt composed the sanctum sanctorum of 
some great man in the house, if not Mathur Ghose 
himself, you might descry a few apologies for 
Venetians, but window panes the giant house had 
eschewed as too frail a substance to he permitted 
to ornament its limbs. By far the greater part 
of the exterior was unplastered, and the dried 
slkne and soot reposed on the mass of bricks in 
murky grandeur. Not unfrequently a young 
shoot of a Bur or a less noble vegetable had struck 
its roots in the cievices between the layers of 
brick, realizing, rather on an humble scale, the 
Persian monarch’s dream of a hanging garden. 

The house was divided into four distinct 
sections. In front you entered through a pair 
of massive iron-plated and tar-coloured doors into 
a spacious courtjard, three sides of which were 
faced by double-storied verandas of no very res- 
pectable height. Opposite the portal arose the 
lofty and spacious hall of five arches. All around 
was well plastered, but the return of many a 
rainy season had variegated the white with streaks 
of dark, particularly in those regions which were 
surmounted by spouts for drawing off the water 
from the top. .K mazy suite of dark and damp 
apartments led from a corner of this part of the 
building to the inner mahal, another quadrangle, 
on all four sides of which towered double-storied 
verandas as before. These had indeed a plastering 
of sand and lime, but few were the pillars w’hich 
wore these decorations entire, decav aided by the 
manipulations of idle children having stripped 
most of them of their coverings. The w'alls of all 
the chambers above and beloiv were well striped 

• .Split bamboo. 


with numerous streaks of red, white, black, green, 
ail colours of the rainbow, caused by the' spittles 
of such as had found their mouths too much 
encumbered with pan* or by some improifident 
woman servant who had broken the Gola-handij 
•while it was full of its muddy contents, most 
frequently by tlie fingers of her whose pleasant 
task it had been to prepare the betel leaves, and 
who had cleverly impressed the walls into her 
service and had made them acl a.s substitutes for 
toivels. Numerous skelches in charcoal, which 
showed, we fear, nothing of the conception of 
Angelo or the tinting of Guido, attested the art 
or idleness of the wicked boys and ingenious 
girls who had contrived to while away hungry 
hours by essays in the arts of designing and of 
defacing wall. The courtyard, devoid of brick 
or tile, exposed mother earth in all her vegetable 
glories. The said vegetable glories, however, 
were gathered at the four corners leaving in the 
centre paths in several directions for entrance and 
exit. Household filth and water had left thick 
crusts of slime which reposed for ages in 
unmitigated blackness. A narrow passage, ter- 
minated by a small thick door, led you to the 
third section of the house. This was the kitchen 
of the household: it had two suites of one-storied 
apartments on two sides of a vast coiutyard where 
vegetation was much more rank than in the other. 
Here might be always seen the traces of the havoc 
daily made on vegetables of the earth, and the 
fishes of the w'ater by the good dames in charge of 
this useful department, and here too might be 
seen the empire of soot in all the majesty of 
darkness. The fourth department lay behind the 
kitchen, but apparently all access to it was barred 
from this side and few were the females of the 
household who had ever set their feet on it. 

A thick and massive door led to the “ go- 
down, as the mahal was called by the males, 
directly from outside. Bare but high walls, the 
summits of w'hich were secured against the inva- 
sion of human feet by broken fragments of bottles 
enclosed it on three sides. On the fourth stood 
Ae single row of one-storied apartments which 

walls of the apartments were 
all of unusual thickness, the doors small and 
plated with iron, and not a window was to be 
seen. The use to which these “godowns” were 
put was known to be that of storehouses for all 
sorts of things. A vast garden of Supari trees 
interspersed with Bakul, stood on one side of 
the building, and being enclosed on all sides bv 

• Betel leaf. 
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l^kJt wails and containing a well-filled tank in back, scattered and uncombed, but still beautiful 
the middle, composed the khirki of the household, from their irregular luxuriance. Golden orna- 
The passage to it lay through the precincts of the inents of great value but rather of lighter make 
cook, from which a small door opened on the than usual, graced her ears, her neck, her bosom 
garden. and 

arms and wrists. For some reason or other 
The reader will be good enough to ascend delicate circumference of the Tiolh 

in our company, through a flight of dark and absent from her nostril and cheek, but the 

narrow stairs of solid brickwork to the upper story inkling mafZsf maintained their pi ace in her 
of the andarmahal, properly so called, that which ankles. A few long ringlets of human hair tied 
formed the second section of the large edifice a window-grating furnished occupation to her 

view of which we have placed before him. \Ve ^^tle fingers as she tried to weave them into that 
invite him to enter a no less unapproached and ff^f^oveled object of young girls, the hair string, 
unapproachable region than the bedchamber of ^ of about ten years in whose exquisitely 

Mathur Ghose himself. The polished plastering handsome features might be discerned a likeness 
of the walls was clean enough, though not unfre- ‘he elder female, sat by her and proved by the 
quently could stains and scratches be seen defac- interest she look in the occupation of the latter tliat 
ing its purity. A little towards one end of the i‘ to lie in bondage her own wild locks that 
room stood a massive and high cot of teak-wood product of her mother’s delicate labours was 
on the uncovered floor over which looselv hung destined. A little removed from them, modest, 
a striped gauge curtain, rather disproportioned to confused, melancholy, sat another woman who 
the wooden frame. A few huge alinirahs and however needs no introduction. Suki’s mother — 
chest of drawers of the same material, the varnish mother-in-law of whose felicity the reader has 

of which had considerably been soiled by time o"'" description— had redeemed her pro- 

and rough usage, lined ’ the foot of the walls heading the reluctant Matangini to the 

opposite to the cot. One or two escritoirs, as piesence of Mathur’s first or eldest wife— the 
well as some common country boxes and chests "ho was weaving the hair strings for her 

decorated with enormous brass plates across their daughter. 

lids and on the edges, and ornamented with semi- -A dialogue was being carried on between 

lunes of Chandan,* completed the wooden furni- Mathur’s wife and Matangini in a low voice, 
lure of the room. Two paintings of the largest while Suld’s mother was pouring on a loose 

size, from one of which lowered the grim black prattle without any apprehensions of inten-upt- 

figure of Kali, and on the other of which was ing either. We need not detain the reader with 
displayed the crab-like form of Durga, faced each a detail of either the dialogue or the prattle, as 
other from high position on two opposite walls, of their purport we will do him the justice to 
On tile two remaining walls, and placed lower presume he has already some conception. Suki’s 
than the terrific Kali and the gorgeous Durga, mother had rendered her mistress acquainted with 
might be seen arrayed a few specimens of Euro- the unfortunate position of the refugee, so far as 
pean art, and the exquisite conception of the ?he had gatheveci them from the rather unfaithful 
Virgin and Child might itself be seen adorning version of Kanak, embellishing the narrative with 

the chamber the inmates of vvhich had little a good many interpolations of her own, and a 

knowledge what the artist’s genius and engraver’s few observations on connubial felicity as exempli- 
skill had strove to represent. A female of about fied by the lot of her own happy daughter. The 
twenty-eight years of age sat on a window sill, good dame rightly judged that such embellish- 
Her face and figure were still handsome. Her nients and interpolations would do no harm to 
complexion was that of a brunette and her eyes interests of her protegee; while at tlie same 
were large, dark, and shone with a mild and time they would afford a varied field for the dis- 
almost benignant lustre. Beyond this there was of her own powers of harangue. Matangini 

nothing particularly remarkable in her counten- had not the heart to disclose the real circum- 
ance, unless it was the expression of sweetness stances of her misfortune, especially in the 
and amiability that never abandoned it. .A clean presence of the servant. She therefore unwill- 
sort covered her rounded limbs and frame, but passed over most points in the good woman’s 

not her head, which was now uncovered: and the narrative in silence, intending to undeceive her 
crisp and shining tresses of hair, rendered still *^ew friend, should it be necessary for her to tres- 
more so by recent ablution, fell loosened on the long on her kindness, on a future occasion. 
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and with so much reserve as Riight be necessary to 
conceal the depth to which her husband had 
fallen. Mathur’s wife gave her the warmest and 
most cordial welcome, rendering it apparent by 
an intuitive generosity of heart wholly dissimilar to 
acquired polish of manners, that she rather pressed 
an invitation than afforded shelter. One step, 
however, was indispensable before Matangiiii could 
be enrolled a member of the household; Mathur 
Ghose’s permission had to be obtain^. With 
the intention of requesting it, she deputed the 
still eloquent parent of the happy daughter to tlie 
sadar to request her husband to step inside for 
a moment, without, however, mentioning her 
object before Matangini. After a few minutes, 
her husband entered the chamber, the wife drew 
her cloth over her head, and Matangini, as 
etiquette required, stepped out, not however with- 
out meeting a fixed gaze of recognition and wonder 
fiom the eyes of the master of the house. 

(CHAPTER XIV 

Between rival Charmers 

Containing a dissertation on connubial war- 
fare. — A si.ege and a dubious capitulation. 

Mathur Ghose, as our reader had no doubt 
guessed in the course of the previous chapter, 
had the good fortune or misfortune of being 
blessed or incommoded by double ties of matri- 
mony and was the master or slave or both of 
[his] two wives. Tara, the eldest, has already 
been introduced ; Champak, the younger, was 
Tara’s junior by not less than eight years. She 
possessed decided superiority over her rival in 
the regularity of her features and in the blooming 
fairness of her complexion. To this, nature had 
added a witchery of coquettish grace that marked 
the movements of this proud and insolent beauty 
which won for her tlie envied distinction of the 
proudest damsel in the vicinity. Proud and 
imperious, Champak ever ruled the household with 
the authority of its sole mistress. The household 
approached her with fear and perhaps with a 
secret feeling of dislike, for often it was that her 
naughty temper made them feel that every fair 
face is not the reflector of a generous heart. 
And, in spite of the rival and superior claims 
of Tara, she was the real as well as the apparent 
mistress of the house. Mathur Ghose was not 
perhaps formed by nature to love and be loved; 
affection was not certainly the ruling passion of 
his heart, but the power of woman and her beauty 
have tlieir influence upon all, and Mathur Ghose 
was fond of his wife. Sensibility and refinement 


of the heart lend to the passion of love the lorm 
of a fervent and etherialized feeling which finds 
its gratification in the communiiigs of heart w ilh 
heart; while, in grosser natures, it degciiecales 
into the yearnings of desire or perhaps into a 
blind obedience to the mystic power of female 
loveliness; but the strength of the passion can 
be equally great in eidier case. It was Jiot 
strange therefore that Mathur loved Clvampak, or 
if we may not use the word love, was fond of her 
blindly and ardently. The master who bent v. Uh 
an iron will the interest of all who surioimdod 
him to subserve his own — was but a sla^e to the 
will of this coquette. To Tara, whose sweeliiKSs 
and patience put it beyond his power to be 
offended — he was indifferent, too much .so perha})s 
to be ever unkind. 

Tara had procured an easy assent from lier 
husband to her proposal that the wife of 
Rajmohan should find a shelter in their house. 
“ Food and clothing,” Mathur said in reply, “ are 
not scarce in my house, under the blessing of ihe 
gods and tile Brahmans, and if the woman is a.s 
you say of good character, let her remain here 
as long as she chooses.” But Tara’s simple heart 
had not reckoned upon an opposition which 
certainly was powerful enough to counteract her 
benevolence. Champak liked not that it should 
be under the auspices of her rival that the stranger 
should obtain a footing in the household. 

The sun was shedding its mellowed parting 
beams on the house of Mathur Ghose, and the 
da)- which had been ushered in amidst the gloomy 
deeds which threatened the fate of Matangini 
was hastening to a close. The slanting rays fell 
at intervals on an open veranda, on the second 
floor. Tara was seated on the bare ground and 
was employed in tying the hair of her daughter 
into a kkompa* the knots and bends of which 
however satisfied neiiher herself not the child. 
Matangini sat close by answering -with reserve to 
some very provoking and impertinent questions, 
while Champak, employed in painting her little 
feet with the lac-dye, by the aid of a barber’s 
garrulous wife, was pouring upon her, without 
the consciousness that a refugee to whom her 
husband had afforded shelter from mere 
compassion aud whom she herself could turn out 
any moment, could ever entertain reluctance to 
answer questions coming from herself direct. 
Matangini was answering with meekness and 
reserve, which however had merely the effect of 
provoking further impertinence from the haughty 
beauty. Tara saw the vexation of her protegee. 


* Hair-knot. 
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3iid delicately intenered by drawing off the 
attention of both. 

1 can t tie this child’s khompa, though 
you see I have been trying my hand at it since 
noon,” said she addressing Matangini, “ you can 
do it better perhaps. • If you wll only show me 
how to turn this binuni,^- I think I can do the 
rest.” Matangini asked to be permitted to tie 
the braids for tlie day herself. 

“ I do not think I can do it well,” she said, 
*’ but I will do what I can.” 

Matangini took her position behind the child 
and taking up the braids in her hands, began to 
untie them and form new ones. 

“ Aha!” said Champak, “ I tear our sister 
will make only one of her western country 
kiiompas. It is best as it is.” 

If I succeed in tying a khompa as they do 
in our part of the countiy,” returned Matangini, 
this beautiful child will look twice more 
beautiful.” 

No, no — you must not do it,” rejoined 
Champak, ^ that is the way in which disreputable 
females dress their hair — it does not look seeralv 
.'n good people’s children.” 

“0 fie!” interposed Tara, “Is beauty ever 
disdained because sometimes a bad woman is 
beautiful? At that rate, sister, you should have 
disfigured your own fine countenance long before 
this. No, no, because bad women may have a fine 
knot of hair, that is no reason why a good woman 
should have none. Tie the knot as you please, 
sister,” concluded she. addressing Matangini. 

Champak replied not, but it was evident from 
the sullen looks she assumed that Tara’s compli- 
ment had not been enough to make her forget 
that she was refused her own way. The tread of 
heavy slipshod feet was just then heard down- 
stairs, and Mathur Ghose soon appeared in the 
veranda. Champak drew her cloth over her face 
down to the very chin and lightly tripped to her 
own chamber, her malls tinkling as she ran: 
Tara drew her cloth over her face also but not 
to the same depth, and slowly rose to retire ; 
Matangini covered herself also, and stood aside. 
Mathur Ghose stopped to speak with his daughter 
to whom he addressed a few ordinary questions. 
Champak who was watching him from behind 
the door observed, and jealous wife as she was, 
observed it with dismay, that though he addressed 
the child alone his eyes occasionally wandered 
with an eager glance towards the veiled form of 
the stranger. Mathur Ghose passed on to the 
apartment of his younger wife, and the interrupted 

t Braided lock. 


females resumed their occupations with the ex- 
ception of Champak whom her husband found 
in the apartment. 

Champak well knew that the steps of her 
husband would seek her there, and she herself 
sought an interview. But to avoid the appearance 
of having sought her room in the expectation of 
meeting him, she hastily opened a box as soon 
as she saw him leave the veranda, and busied 
herself in taking out of it some choice spices 
used in preparing the betel leaf for mastication. 
Mathur Ghose saw the floor strewed with many 
a silver, horn, or wooden kauta* without end or 
aim, and his wife little inclined to take any 
notice of his entrance. Her face was still partly 
covered with her cloth, her back was turned 
towards her husband and the work of strewing the 
floor with little boxes of cardamoms, cinnamon, 
cloves, almonds, ^vent on bravely progressing. 
After waiting for a few moments in silence, 
Mathur observed. “What is the matter now? 
Some storm brew'ing I suppose?” 

Champak answered not, but went on strewing 
the door with kautas after kautas. 

Aha, I see it,” said Mathur, ‘‘ now tell me 
for ^vhat offence I have to pay the penalty.” 

But still Champak did not reply. She now 
began to gather up the kautas as if she had found 
what she sought, and having replaced them in the 
box and locked them up she turned towards the 
door to go out 

“That won't do, my life!” said Mathur as he 
arrested her progress by catching her by the arm, 
“ this cursed gkomtaj has no business here ” and 
he pushed back the cloth from her face. 

^ Why do you detain me?” asked Champak, 
casting on him a look of high displeasure. 

“ Tell me, my life, what have I done that you 
wear this look?” 

“ Let me go,” she said, though of course no 
entreatv was needed to obtain her release as her 
husband held her arm by a light and loving grasp, 
and she could have had her pleasure if only she 
were so minded, “ Let me go, I have business.” 

“ You have business, my lily-face? What can 
this business be?” enquired Mathur, laughing. 

‘ I have to prepare pan,” responded she 
with the same irritable look. 

“ Do it then here and let me have some.” 
said he. 

“ Let me go,” said she again. 

“Why, what is [it]?” said Mathur fondly, 
“ Name but my offence to you and I proinise you 
expiation.” 

• Small casket. 
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Offence to me,” said she in the same pettish 
manner, what offence can you be guilty of 
towards me? What am 1 that I can be offended 
with you? You can do what you please without 
offending anybody — and I am nobody.” 

“ Sabash” said he. “ this is anger indeed ! 
But tell me, queen of [my] life, what is that I 
most undo, and I will undo it immediately.” 

Go to the wife you love,” she said “ and 
she may tell you if there is anything to undo, and 
undo it then. — What matters to you this wishes 
of a poor woman who no further trespasses on 
your bounty than to live in your household which 
even strangers are permitted to do?” 

“Oh! can it be that?'’ asked Mathur. now 
comprehending how matters stood — “ are you 
angry that I have taken the poor woman to my 
household at the ” — ^he would have added — “ at 
the intercession of your rival,” — but he forebore 
and stopped short. 

“ It is your house,” returned she, still with 
apparent displeasure, but new glad at heart that 
he had divined the cause of her displeasure, “ you 
can admit anybody you please.” 

“ But seriously,” he added with earnestness 
of manner, “Let go womanishness now and tell 
me truly how you can object to my affording 
temporary shelter to such a forlorn creature.” 

“ Forlorn creature!” returned Champak, 
*■ why if she has done ill. she has deser\ed to be 
turned out.” 

“And how do you know she has done ill?” 

“ Why, do you think she w'ould be turned 
out for nothing? Do people turn out their wives 
from caprice?” 

“Yes — it may be she was wrong — it may 
also be her husband was wrong. But still it 
cannot be wrong to give her shelter in the house 
in any case.” 

“You can do your pleasure.” she returned 
sulkily again. “ VTiy do you ask my opinion 
about it at all?” 

“ There again; Fie. a woman should be more 
kind.” 

“ Yes, kind to those who deserve kindness. 
But is it right to be kind to all alike, be she eood 
or bad?” 

“ But still you cannot be sure she has not 
been more unfortunate than an>-thing else, and 
report speaks very favourably of her conduct.” 

“ Report!” said Champak with a contemptuous 
swing of her large fine noth, " you have picked 
up all your information on the point from Suki’s 
mother’s little gossip and V'ou dignify her 
garrulous lies wiA the name of report.” 

“ Why, have you heard any one speak other- 


wise than well of her?” inquired Mathur rather 
surprised. 

Women always hear more of each other 
than men.” said she. 

WTiat have you heard?” Mathur again 
inquired. 

T^Tiat propriety is this in you,” replied she 
a little archly now, to enquire about the secrets 
of woman?” 

Mathur Chose fell vexed. From whatever 
motives, he evidently desired that Matangini 
should enjoy the benefit of his protection, and he 
felt vexed, as we have said, at this unexpected 
resistance from one who, he was aware, was pretty 
well accustomed to have her own will. 

“ At least you wll admit,” he added after 
musing for some time, “ you will admit that it 
looks very bad to turn out a kinswoman from tlie 
house, for you know she is a kinswoman of ours. 
Has she not a claim upon us?” 

“ She is our kinswoman though another kins- 
woman ” was the ready reply. “ Why has she not 
sought shelter ivith her sister? Are we nearer 
or dearer to her than her sister? She dares not 
perhaps to seek shelter ;vith those who know her 
well.” 

“ You are very ungenerous,” returned Mathur 
in vexation of spirit, “ what can you have to 
object to an unfriended woman? Is there want 
of food or raiment in my house? ” 

“ No,” returned she proudly. “ at least T shall 
not claim my share if she become welcome to 
them. Send me to my father’s house and let her 
live here. Mv father is not one who W'ill be 

4 

pleased to see his daughter the inmate of a house 
in %vhich such a woman lives.” 

“What is all this again?” Mathur said,, 
becoming irritated. 

“ Send me to my father’s house,” she replied. 

“ You know I cannot part with you. Leave 
off childishness ” returned he, softening. 

“ Then part with that %voman,” w’as the reply. 

“Part with the woman: why, what is she 
to me that there is any difficulty in my parting 
with her? Well, I will think of it.” 

With these words Mathur left the room, 
resolved to prevaricate and deceive his wife till 
her mind should change. 

That evening when he again returned to the 
chamber, an extraordinary spectacle presented 
itself to his eyes. In a corner of the room, far 
apart from his bedstead, another bed had been 
neatly prepared on an humble couch which had 
been pitched up from the room for service. 

“What is that for?” asked Mathur, as the 
additional bed caught his eye. Champak spoke 
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not, but throwing herself on it, vent to sleep 
without deigning a reply. 

Our readers will guess what a night the 
uxorious Mathur Chose passed. 'WTien he rose 
next morning and went out to his baithak-kkana* 
he observed a visitor waiting for him, who said 
he was Rajmohan Chose. He explained to Matliur 
the object of his visit to be that having obtained 
intelligence that his wife who had left his house 
on pretence of a quarrel was here, he had come 
over to request that she be made [to] return. 
Mathur could not well refuse to restore a wife 
to her husband, a course which, he had been 
taught, was become necessary to him to pursue 
on other considerations, if he had any relish for 
domestic peace and the smiles of Champak. 

UTien Matangini was informed that she must 
depart, her blood froze witliin her as she reflected 
on the fate that awaited her. More dead than 
alive, she followed the steps of Suki's mother, 
who was entrusted with the duty of escorting her 
home. Tara accompanied her as far as the 
postern gate and would gladly have gone further 
if she could. She bade her farewell with sorrow 
and heartily wished her peace and oblivion of 
past disagreements with her husband. 

CHAPTER XV 

Consultations and Council 

The wild and lovelv shores of the Madhumati 
are covered even in the vicinity of welMnhabiled 
viUages by a tall rank gras5 almost impervious 
to human feet. Such a spot of peculiar and 
almost frightful solitude lay a little to the south 
of Radhaganj. There the impervious grass was 
intermixed with an equally high and impervious 
range of cane-bushes and other underwood which 
extended far into the land from the margin of 
the river. Were there a site in the vicinitv which 
commanded an unbroken view of the whole area 
covered by the interminable underwood, not a 
single interruption could have been discerned to 
its luxuriant uniformity. One narrow foot-path 
seemed to present the only evidence that human 
footsteps had ever disturbed this dark habitation 
of venomous reptiles. But even this foot-path 
could be discerned upon the closest observation 
and for a short distance only, and then every trace 
of its further progress was lost. To the practised 
eye of those, however, who were wont to thread 
its maze, it presented the only guidance to a little 
hovel of straw which stood in the very heart of 
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the jungle. The roof of the hovel, a little 
elevated above the general height (jf the bushes, 
was carefully concealed from the view of curious 
eyes outside by so drawing off and arranging the 
twigs of adjacent boughs that the whole thatch 
wore the appearance of the top of a bush higher 
than the rest. The inside of this small and 
wretched habitation, if such it could be called, 
was gloomy and damp. The ^¥alls were of 
bamboo and darmd,* and two or three darmds 
were spread over the humid floor. Blackened 
pots and cooking utensils were stowed in one 
corner of the hovel, though apparently they "were 
not often put to use. It was still early in the 
moruing and the streaks of sunbeams that had 
penetrated inside through crevices had the lengtii 
that [slanting] rays alone could possess. Its only 
inhabitants [were] men of a deep black com- 
plexion and of a stature and muscular fomtation 
that promised vast strength. A short and coarse 
cloth of small width lightly covered the waist 
of each, but their legs and thighs and the rest 
of their dark bodies were completely naked. 
LatliesT and swords laj’ scattered beside them and 
betokened that their profession was anything but 
peaceful. The noxious fume of ganja w'hich was 
being smoked by the two by turns, filled the 
whole cabin. They were engaged in conversing 
with each other in a guarded lone which the 
secluded locality made little necessary. 

“ What will the business bring?” asked one 
in whom the reader will recognize Bhiku. 

A large sum.” responded his companion 
who was no other than the sardar, “ full five 
thousand rupees. It is as good as a night’s aSair, 
nay better, for we go sliares with nobody.’’ 

Bosh ” ejaculated Bhiku. his dull eyes 
glistening with joy, “ but why will you not 
attempt it on the road when that lawyer carries 
it with him? How else can you get hold of it 
elsewhere!” 

“ Because you know that accursed wench, 
Rajmohan’s wife, had overheard me talking to 
her husband about it,” replied the sardar, “ and 
has informed Madhav that w'e wanted it. He has 
warning and means to send the paper under good 
escort. And we are only two. Do you now 
understand, you monkey?” 

“But how can we gel at it otherwise?” 
obsened the other. “ Two of us cannot force the 
house.” 

“ Leave that to me, leave that to me. Wit 
will succeed where strength fails.” 

• Darnuu mattress woven from long thin split bamboo 
strips. 

t Sticks. 
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Bhiku pulled a long puS at his diiUum and 
then leisurely sent out the smoke in curls before 
him. Then shaking his head he observed, '* No, 
no, sardar, I don’t see how it can be done. I 
tell you one thing, will not our employer advance 
us one of the five thousands he has promised? 
It will be a more profitable business then; he 
cannot find us out when we leave this place.' 

“ Do you think him such a fool?” replied 
the sardar. “ Do hear what conditions the sharp 
bargainer has proposed. He gives us one 
thousand when we can show him the paper to be 
in our possession; we receive three thousands in 
all when we deliver it to his hands. And only 
when the suit is vvon, which will surely be if the 
will is destroyed, will we get the other two 
thousands.” 

“ But, then, tell me how tre are to rob it.” 

No, no, no! you will spoil the business if 
you know it beforeliand. Cunning Rajmohan 
may make you give it out to him. Follow me 
as my shadow and rest assured we w’ill succeed.” 

“Rajmohan cheat me that way!” exclaimed 
Bhiku with some enthusiasm, but immediately 
lowering his voice he said, “ Hush I hear footsteps 
approaching.” 

A cry like that of screech-owls but evidently 
uttered in a human voice, was heard from within 
the jungle. 

“ It is only Rajmohan,” observed the sardar 
and responded by a similar cry. Rajmohan soon 
made his appearance at the hovel. 

“ TfTrat news, Raj?” asked the sai-dar. 

“ A.11 is well,” replied Rajmohan. “ I have 
got back my wife.” 

“Indeed! how was it? Where was she?” 
asked he with some show of satisfaction. 

■■ Well it is rather strange,” said Rajmohan. 
“ Instead of going to her sister where did she 
go. think you?” 

“W'here?” enquired both the banditti. 

“ Why, did not I think she would go there? 
The house of Mathiir Ghose himself.” 

“Indeed, and what has she been saying?” 

■ I believe, nothing, so far as I could gather. 
1 Had some talk with the domestics on purpose, 
but I believe they had no suspicion of anything.” 

“ Still.” said the sardar, lowering his eyes 
while a fierce glance shot therefrom. “ we must 
get rid of her.” 

“ Why, consider,” said Rajmohan. *' consider 
if she may not be spared.” 

“Ah! was I right when I said you wrere— ” 

“ Hear me sardar, hear me out,” interrupted 
Rajmohan with vehemence. “ I hale that wretched 
’■'Oman more than you can ever do. Had I 


found her out dial morning, )oo would have sewn 
I am no lover. But I confess now that my blood 
has cooled, I ha\'e not the courage and cruelty 
to do such a deed. Besides, what we feared she 
had not done; she neither went to IVIadhav GhoseV 
house, nor made a noise of last night s affair. 
If she has not done it to-day, what reastin is l.here 
that she will do it to-morrow.” 

“ Well,” said the sardar, musing, “ I have a 
place and it may suit both your mind and ours. 

“ WTiat is it? ” inquired Rajmohan. 

“ Pack up, take your beautiful wife with you. 
and come and live with as at. Mitgunlie.” 

“And lead the life of a robber? ” 

“ Yes. Are you not one? ” 

“ Perhaps, but it is impossible for me to Iw- 
one by reputation.” 

“ You decline to go? ” 

“ Yes, I have others to take care of, besides 
this wretched wife. Can I lead the life of a robber 
with such a family? ” 

“ Have we not our families there? ” 

“ Yes — but then mine must not know that they 
live with ” 

“Peace!” exclaimed the sardar, interrupting 
him authoritatively, “ If you want to join us you 
ran easily send off your sister and her children 
to her husband, — poor husband or rich husband, 
it is no look-out of yours; and as to j'our aunt, she 
is the aunt of manv others like vourself and ran 
shift for herself.” 

Rajmohan still hesitated. A. long debate 
ensued, but the threats of the sardar- joined to his 
own wish to leave the neighbourhood of Madhav 
Ghose for ever, at length prevailed on Rajmohan. 
and he consented. 

It was yet wanting to noon when Rajmohan 
returned home to bathe himself and break his fast. 

The first person who met his eyes w-as his 
sister Kishori. 

“ Kishori,” he said to her, “ tell the wTetched 
woman to come before me. I shall teach her how 
to run away again from my house.” 

“Whom do you mean, brother?” enquired 
Kishori. 

“Whom? why, your sister-in-law,” exclaimed 
Rajmohan, irritated at the question. “ Where can 
your senses be gone? ” 

“My sister-in-law is not here, you know.” 
replied Kishori. 

“ Not here ! ” ejaculated Rajmohan in sur- 
prise. “ Has she not returned in the morning? ” 
You said you rvould send her here from the 
‘ Elder House returned Kishori, “ but you have 
not done so.” 

Rajmohan started up in anger and surprise. 
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“ It is false ! ” he cried, “ I myself saw her coming 
in that woman Suki’s motlier’s company.” 

“ That’s strange,” replied Kishori, “ but she 
has not returned. Ask anybody here — none has 
seen her.” Kajmohan flew like a tiger round the 
house and ransacked every part of it, but could 
not find Matangini skulking anywhere. 

“ Run,” he cried to his sister, “ run to her 
sister’s house; the wretch has sheltered herself there 
no doubt. Stop — ask aunt to go over to Kanak’s 
house and look for her there. She may be there 
probably. I shall keep watch for her here.” 


Both Kishori and her aunt started on their 
errands, but both returned unsuccessfully. Vexa- 
tion. rage, and surprise bewildered the disappointed 
husband With angry words and gestures he again 
compelled his sister to undertake another fatigu- 
ing journey in the midday to learn by inquiry in 
Mathur Ghose’s household if Matangini had not 
returned. The obedient Kishori executed her com- 
mission with patience and fidelity, but could not 
succeed in bringing any news of her sister-in-law. 

{To be coniinued.) 


KHADI A]\D SOCIALISM 

A Reiua' to CRiTrcis.\{ 

Bv J. B. KRIPALANI 


Sampurnanand has contributed a criticism to 
article in Tfie Modern Review or^ "^cialism 
and Khadi/' If the learned friend had used 
invective more economical!/ his reputation for wisdom 
would not have lessened. My task too would have 
been easier. It is rtow difficult to separate argument 
from invective. 

My article in Tfie Modern Revie\7 was one of 
the series dealing with objections to khadi from 
various quarters. In this particular article defence 
was made against one of the arguments of the 
^'communists, and some of the socialists.'^ I am told 
"the communist party was declared illegal long ago." 
Does this mean that their mode of thought and their 
arguments have also been declared illegrat ^nd have 
therefore no validity ? I did not know this ! My 
critic says my "argument is evidently against the 
powerful and consistent body of socialists called 
Congress Socialists, though I have not condescended 
to name it." In the 'West every socialist group, or 
for the matter of that, every political group or party 
has its distinctive philosophy and authoritative books 
or pamphlets expounding the same. The socialist 
groups here have no such authorized books giving 
the peculiar shades of opinion held by each group. 
Under these circumstances, even if I had desired to 
name one group or the other, it would have been 
impossible for me to do so. 

1 am accused of characteristically distorting the 
communist argument that low physical conditions 
are a very necessary and essential cause of a revolu* 
tion. I am told "no sensible communist or socialist 
believes in this argument." It must then be taken 
that I am not arguing against the sensible of any 
group who do not hold such wrong and partial views, 
but against the soft brains in some groups. Syt 
Sampurnanand is by no means a soft brain. He is 
reputed to keep a sane brain all the twelve months 
round. He was not therefore called upon to answer 
an argument which no one in his party holds, for 
they are all sensible men ! 

22-0 


Soci.u.TSM AND Fatalism 

Nowhere in my article have 1 said that the 
socialists are fatalists. They may be fatalists or 
determinists, as they prefer to call themselves. My 
argument has nothing to do with that. But Syt. 
Sampurnanand was fully entitled to expound his 
philosophy on this occasion, for all occasions and 
alt platforms must be utilized to propagate one $ 
ideas. 

i have not said that the socialists or any group 
of them hold that scarcity and starvation must be 
fostered by all means I have only laid bare the 
logical conclusions of the theory which holds that 
poverty is the most necessary cause of revolutions 
and ameliorative measures only dull the edge of 
revolutionary ardour. I have never accused any 
group of trying to do so. 1 have only laid bare the 
logical implications. 

Reform and Revolution 

Sampurnanandji need not remind me that the 
work of reform and amelioration should be done in 
a particular revolutionary spirit. I myself ^ have 
emphasized that point. 'Vhat I hold is that in the 
stress of every day work to a superficial critic it may 
appear that the aim is forgotten. In the case of 
Gandhi)! 1 hold that some socialist friends do look 
at him and his activities from this superficial point 
of view. 

Class Consciousness and Nationalism 

The learned critic says that Trade Unions are 
definitely organized on the basis of class consciousness, 
while khadi and village industries arc not so organized. 
1 have never asserted that Trade Unions are not 
organized on the basis of class consciousness. They 
may, or they may not be. It all depends upon the 
particular breed of labour organization. But surely 
even Sampurnanandji does not expect khadi or the 
Village Industries Association to be organized on the 
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basis of class consciousness. Gandhiji and the Con^^ress 
as it is today are chiefly concerned with creating 
national consciousness. If khadi does not create 
class consciousness in the sense in which some of our 
friends use the phrase, it cannot be blamed. That is 
not one of its aims. That khadi has contributed to 
national consciousness, can only be denied by 
prejudiced partisans. 

CONTItTliUTiOX OF Kh.U3J 

Many people wearing khadi courted jail and joined 
the movement and they did not belong to the Spinner's 
Association or any organization connected with it. I 
have never questioned that. My contention in defence 
of khadi is that members of these organizations have 
not been in the rear when the call to fight has come. 
Sampurnanandji naturally is not aware of the contribu- 
tion In men and in other directions, that these 
institutions made. In U. P. many of their workers 
resigned their places and courted jail. In other places 
too it was so. The organizations as such and officially 
did not join the movement. In this they behaved at 
least as well or as badly as any of the labour 
organizations none of which joined the fight as 
organizations, if "one looked in vain for battalions 
of spinners and weavers/ one also looked in vain 
for battalions of Trade Union members of whatever 
variety. I was only talking of those who are charged 
with having khadi and bullock**cart mentality. 

Kjcvox.i;tion anj) Coer D’etat 

1 am accused of having confounded coup d'etat 
with revolutions. I am told that Shivaji and 
Changizkhan were not the heads of revolutionary 
movements. The rise of the Maratha power was, I 
believe, a revolution not only in politics but in other 
fields as well. A new nation was born. It was not 
a mere coup. Anybody who has made a study of 
the causes of the rise of the Maratha power will 
admit my contention. Changiskban was responsible 
for the movements of people from Central Asia that 
had powerful repercussions not only on Eastern but 
also European history and culture. A socialist like 
Syt. Sampurnanand cannot ask if the leaders of the 
two movements were conscious of their aims. They 
may or they may not have been. That is immaterial. 
The point is that if the strength and genius of their 
leadership had been lacking the movements associated 
with their names might not have come about. To 
say that the course of history cannot be deflected 


by certain accidents happening one way or the other, 
is fatalism. At a given time even for a revolution 
there may be more than one course open. Appropriate 
leadership I hold makes a lot of difference. Shivaji's 
and Changizkhan's names were mentioned along with 
other leaders to prove my point that ac critical times 
appropriate leadership is one of the major causes of 
a revolution. Sampurnanandji admits that '"Buddha and 
Christ were greater revolutionaries." This, if it means 
anything, means that Shivaji and Changizkhan were 
lesser luminaries. I was not building an hierarchy of 
revolutionary leaders nor was I giving the compara- 
tive measure of each. As for these leaders being the 
embodiments of the time-spirit just as Lennin was, 
I am not in a position to decide. 1 said was 

that powerful and wise leadership is one of the great 
factors in a revolution, 'if'helhcr the leader helps to 
unfold the time-spirit or the time-spirit automatically 
produces the leader, is a question which the scientific 
socialists might have investigated in their special 
laboratories. For a humble student of history as 
myself this question is as difficult of solution as whether 
the hen preceded the egg or the egg the hen, the seed 
the tree or the tree the seed. 

POVEUTY .\Sl> THE REVOLUTION 

Sampurnanandji has given me a lecture on why low 
material conditions of the slaves and the Negroes 
failed to produce revolutions. But that is exactly iny 
thesis that there arc many causes apart from poverty 
and degradation that are necessary to produce revolu- 
tions and such causes are more psychic than physical 
and that poverty is not in many cases the necessary 
cause. 

Definition of Revolution 

Sampurnanandji gives his definition of revolution 
He believes that "it is no revolution that does not 
bring about the transference of power from one 
economic class to another." This I hold is an 
arbitrary narrovidng down of the meaning of a term 
which is as old as human history. I hold as I have 
said in my article that revolutions are radical changes 
primarily in the values held by a portion of humanity 
and these changed values come to be embodied in 
suitable institutions. Such institutions compared to 
the old are called revolutionary. These values may be 
economic, political, social or any other, or all combined. 
Usually in great revolutions they are all combined. 

Eclihr's Xote. This controversy is now closed, so 
far as Tfie yiodcrn Review is concerned. 


THE TRUTH WINS 

Soon, dear children, you will be gi'owii up and fathers and mothers yourselves. So, treat 
your parents as you would like your children to treat you. Treat everybody as you would 
like him to treat you. We are all equal, we must all be equally free, we must uot do 
violence to anybody. Perhaps one of our future Presidents is among you. You, our 
future President, will be speaking to children here in thirty or forty years’ time. Tell them 
that, all that lime ago, we were with the first President and pledge<l ourselves with him 
always to follow the principle of our forefathers, that ‘the truth wins.’ 

—President Thomas Masaryk to a group of Prague schooi-cbildren, 

who visited him on hia birthday 



THE PARSIS : THEIR RELIGION AND RACE 

By XAGIONDHANATH GUPTA 
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In th<‘ nineteenth Farganl of the ^'enliiJall 
1 there is a passage relating to the souls of 
deceased persons being conveyed to the 
bridge Ohinvat, the Bridge of Judgment. Of ‘the 
beautiful, well-created, swift and well-formed soul’ 
it is said that it is accompanied by a dog. The 
remaining words in this passage have not been 
deciphered. This is also a Vedic myth. Two 
dogs were .sent l)y Yama, who is the Pluto of 
Greek mythology, the King of the nether regions, 
to the dying whom they accompanied. Among 
the Pavsis the dog is still a pure animal. After 
death a dog is brought in and made to look at 
the dead body, and this particular rite is called 
■'fiiijdU. It is believer! to have the effect of 
scaring away the Evil Being, the corp.S(i-feniale 
demon, the Druj Naoush. By the law of 
<'.untraries, which followed the i-eligious split 
between the Indo-Aryans and tiie Atyans of 
Iran the dog became an miclean animal in India 
a,nd yet wc find the saying in the Vendidad 
fulfilled among the ancient Indian Aryans. At 
the conclusion of the great epic, the Mahabharata, 
the five Pandavas, Yudhishtnira, Bblma, Arjuna, 
Makula and Sahadeva, accompanied • by tlieir . 
common wife, Draupadi, and a dog, left their 
kingdom on foot and proceeded northwai-ds 
towards the Himalayas, intending to cross it and 
nrocepiiefl further north, aiul so to reach heaven. 
In the Avesta the Drukho Nasus, the Devas, 
the Pairikas and the host of Angre Alainyus 
come from the Northern regions. As the party 
roceeded, Draupadi am! the four brothers of 
'udhishthira, one after the other, fell down dead 
on account of their sins, tliough of a minor 
character, not being able to reach heaven in 
their mortal bodies. Only Yudhishthira and the 
dog went on without scathe, and presently the 
chariot of Indra. the lord of the gods in heaven, 
came down to take Yudhishthira up to the 
heavenly region. Yudhishthira insisted that the 
dog shoukl accompany him. Indra trietl hard to 
dissuade him, urging that the dog was a very 
unholy animal and could on no account be 
admitted to heaven. But the Pandava king was 
inflexible and declared that he would rather 
forego heaven than abandon a dog which had 
followed him so faithfully. Ultimately, the dog 
was transfigured into the god of Righteousness 
(Dharma) and the difficulty was obviated. Here 
the poet has skilfully reconciled tht< two conflict- 
ing beliefs, the earlier one recognizing the right 
of a dog to enter heaven and the later one 
despising it as an unclean animal. The battle 


of beliefs i-Hge<! all along the line. The god.'^ 
of the Vedic Imlians were degraded to demons 
by the Avestaii Iranians ; the Indian .Aryan.'! 
lovatel heaven in the north, the Iranian Aryans 
filled the north region with the army of Angre- 
manyo : con.sanguinou.s marriage.!' were forbidden 
among the Vedic people : they were looked iiiion 
a.« specially meritorious by the .Vvestaii people. 

There can be no (|uestiori that the Indian 
•Aryans hail tlie same method for the dispo.sal 
I'f the dead as the .Aryans of Iran follow to the 
present day. There is .-i story in the JIahabharata 
which sets all doubt.s at rest. Tlic story is all 
the more important because It was told by 
Bhishma. the aged and wise wan-Ior, to 
Vudhishtbint A Brahmin had a son who died 
at an early age. All around were forests in 
which tleafl l)odies were left to be ilevoured !)y 
vultures an'l animals. Tiie day was drawing to 
a close but an hour or two of .sunlight wn.s loft. 
The hereavetl father and other relations wero 
weeping bitterly in the forest when a vulture 
and a jackal came out and accosted the mourners. 
The vulture wanted them to leave the body at 
once and return homo since nothing could be 
graned by tarrying there as immediately after the 
disappearance of daylight wild animals of prey 
and venoniou.s serpents would come out. If this 
advice had been followed the body would have 
fallen to the share of the vulture The jackal, 
on the other hami. contended that it would he 
lieartless for them to leave the <lead body of the 
child so soon, that they should stay for some 
time and mourn their loss. With his proverbial 
wiline-s-s Master Reynartl went so flu: as to 
suggest that a miracle might happen and the 
child might come back to life. The jackal knew 
that the vulture would have to go to its nest 
with the setting of the sun and then he could 
feast undisturbed. In this particular story the 
miracle did happen and the god Siva restored 
the chiUi to life. This p^u■ticular form of miracle, 
the »lea<I being called to life, had always had a 
very strong hold upon the imagination of men. 
The Aryans in India regaided the custom of 
burying the dead as a practice of the Raksliasas, 
or demons, and it is also .strongly condemned 
in the AvesUu The rite of cremation was 
introduced in India much later, when the 
Brahmins were satisfied that fire is at all times a 
urifying agent and cannot be contaminated. 
t was also recognized that fire is one of the five 
elements of which the human body is composed 
and to which the mortal remains may be returned. 
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In one cardinal doctrine, however, there is n 
marked conflict in belief between the Indo-Aryan 
and the irani-Aryan religions. The older rupture 
is not difficult to explain but here the cleavage 
is more serious. The Avesta recognizes from the 
outset two supreme and heavenly beings, i*e- 
presenting the powers of good and evil, respective- 
ly. The similarity in their names is noticeable : 
Spenta-mainyo, the Pure spirit^ is Ahura Mazda 
himself, called Ormazd in the Khordeh Avesta, 
and Angre-Mainyo, the Evil Sph'it, later known as 
Ahriman, who is the supreme Power of Evil. 
In the Gatha Ahunavaiti, the thirtieth Ha of the 
Yasna, are the following verses : 

“The two spirits who first of all existed, 

the twins proclaimed to me of themselves. 

The good and the bad in thoughts, words and works. 

And of the two the intelligent selected the right 
one, but fools did not do so. 

When the two spirits first came together 
in order to create 

Life and death, and (to order) how the world 
should be at the end, 

Then the most evil one appeared on the side 

of the impious but the best spirit appeared 
on the side of the pious. 

The conception of a supreme Power of Evil 
challenging the might of the Creator resembles 
the Semitic conception of Satan. In the twenty- 
second Fargard of the Vendidad Ahura-Mazda 
says. Then the serpent (Angre-malnyus) looked 
at me.’ In the Old Testament the first appearance 
of Satan is in the shape of a serpent, which ‘was 
more subtil than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God had made’, and he tempted Eve to 
eat of the fruit of the forbidden tree. It was 
an act of disobedience for which Adam and Eve 
were expelled from the Garden of Iklen. Later 
was propounded the theory of Satan having been 
the first among the archangels, but he was cast 
out of heaven and thrown into hell because he 
had rebelled against God. In the Miltonic epic 
we find him ruling in hell and it is of him that 
it has been said, ‘How art thou fallen, Lucifer, 
Son of'the Morning !’ In the Gospels Satan is 
invariably called the devil, and Jesus alone called 
him Satan when he was tempted by the archfiend. 
In the Khordeh Avesta the word Satan is use<l 
for the first time in the Nirang, which is wholly 
in Persian, about Abezar (the urine of the cow). 
Satan and Ahriman are identified as one. The 
word Satan is a pure Hebrew word and is found 
in the Bible and the Quran. 

Zarathusbtra was tempted in the same manner 
as Jesus. Angre-mainyus told him (Vandidad, 
XIX, 23-26), ‘Curse the goo<l Mazelayasnian Law, 
obtain happiness as Vadaghna (Zohak), the lord 
of regions, has obtained it.’ 

Him answered the holy Zarathushtra : ‘I will 
not curse the good Mazdayasnian Law. Not if 
bones, soul, and vital-power were to separate 
themselves asunder.’ 

'Zarathushtra was promised the lordship of the 


r^ions. That was precisely the temptation 
offered to Jesus. 

‘And the devil, taking him (Jesus) 
high mountain, showed unto him all the Kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time. 

And the devE said unto him, ‘All this power 
will I give thee, and the glory of them : for that 
is delivered unto me : and to whomsoever 1 will 

ff thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine. 

And Jesus answered and said unto him, uet 
thee behind me, Satan : tor it is written, Thou 
shall worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shall thou serve.’ 

The temptation of the Buddha by Mara and 
his host on the night that the Teacher attained 
Enlightemment under the Bodhi tree is also an 
exact parallel. 

The Ahriman of the Avesta is more powerful 
than Satan, for while the latter has only the 
power of corruption and leading men astray the 
former has the power of creation. He is ti 
Creator in his own right, the creator of Evil and 
Death, the twin spirit of Spenta-Mainyo. 

The Aryan scriptures of India recognize no 
such Being. There are no twin Powers of Good 
and Evil, no Heavenly Being who contends 
the supremacy of God at every step. Ekamav- 
adviliyam : There is only One without a second, 
“rhere are Powers of Evil that appear from time 
to time, but they are always overcome in the 
end. i'he later doctrine of divine incarnation 
has set the matter finally at rest.' When the 
Earth is heavy laden by the burden of sin and 
evil the weight is lightened by God himself, who 
appears among men. The famous dictum of 
Srikrishna in the Bhagavadgita clinches the 
question ; 

'lodo yada hi dkarmasya glanirhhatati, Bharata, 
Jhhylihanainadharniaiya tmaUnatiam t^njamyahAm ; 
Paritranaya sculkunam tinashaya eha dusitkriiam, 
Dharmasamstkapanarihaya samhhavami ywje yugc. 

Whenever there is decay of righteousness 
(diiarvia), 0 Bharata (Arjuna), and there is ex- 
altation of unrighteousness {adharma) then I 
Myself come forth, for the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of evil-doers I am born 
from age to age.' 

If, however, there is a definite divergence of 
doctrine in an important and Initial article of 
faith between the Iranian and Indian Aryans 
there is a singular coincidence of belief between 
them as regards the central and the most import- 
ant doctrine enunciated in the Bhagavadgita, 
almost as remarkable as in regard to the mystic 
name of God. The loftiest teaching in the 
Bhagavadgita is the doctrine of Nishkama Karma 
the doing of work without desire for reaping its 
advantages or benefit. Addressing Arjuna 
Srikrishna said : 

'Kamya^uzin karmanam nyasam sanyasam kavayo 

induh, 

Saraakarmapkalaiyagam prahustyayam viehakakanak 
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have known as rennaciation the renounc- 
ing of works with desire, the relinquishing of the 
fruit of all actions is called relinquishment by 
the wise.’ 

Long: before the inculcation of this teaching 
the same sentiment came from the lips of 
Zarathushtra, the Pure. In the Ahunavaitl Gatha, 
the thirty-fourth Ha of the Yasna, Zarathushtra 
begins his chant with these verses : 

‘The immortality which I (have obtained) 
through deeds, words and offerings. 

And purity, give 1 to Thee, O Mazda, 
and the dominion of plenty. 

Of these we give to Thee, Ahura, first.’ 

This intangible but priceless gift, the giving 
away of the immortality and merit earned by 
good deeds, prayer, and tapasya (Yoga and 
meditation), is frequently mentioned in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. At the present 
day, in every mantra of yajnn, sacrifice and 
penance the merit so earned is offered to 
Srikrishna, the Lord. 

The scriptures of a nation are of slow growth, 
and are the accretions of a long period of time. 
They are revealed in the sense that they are 
uttered when the spirit is moved and inspiration 
comes from above. The Old Testament covers 
a period of many centuries, the New Testament 
is the work of several men and Is spread over 
a considerable period of time. The Vedas, the 
Vedanta and the Puranas belong to different 
epochs. So does the Avesta, but In this case 
there have boen several changes, even of language. 
The Vedic Sanskrit is different from the Sanskrit 
of the Upanishads and the Puranas, but all the 
sacred books represent different phases in the 
development and devolution of a common, 
original language. On the other hancl, the 
Khordeh (minor) Avesta, which contains the 
prayers for the laity, is partly written in languages 
wholly different from that of the earlier books. 
Besides extracts from the Ya.sna there are 
numerous passages in Persian. None of the 
later languages of Iran, Pazand, Pahlavi and 
Persian can be regarded as derived directly from 
the Avestan language. The Sanskritic language 
of the earlier Avesta was known only to the 
Mobeds. It ceased to function as a current 
language. The invocations at the commencement 
of the prayers are frequently in Persian. “In 
the name of God Ormazd, the Lord, the 
Increaser’. This is like the invocation at the 
beginning of every Sura of the Quran, ‘BismiUah, 
ar-Rahamtm, ar-Eahim ! In the name of God, 
the Beneficent, the Merciful’. A sentence like 
Ax hama gunah paiet paaiiemanum—l conf^s 
and repent of all my sins — is not only Persian 
in language, but Semitic in spiri^ behind which 
is the Hebrew doctrine of original sin. The 
Patets, the Nikah or marriage prayer, the Aferin 
of the seven Amshaspands are ^ in Persian. 
The Patet Adarbad contains a formidable category 
of sins, Adaxbad was the son of Mahraspand 


and we learn from the Patet Erani that he was 
successor to the teaching of Zarathushtra and the 
restorer of purity. The editing of the Khordeh 
Avesta has been ascribed to Adarvad Mahapras- 
pand, designated ‘holy’, under Shabpur 11(310-379 
A.D.). That being so, the Patets and some other 
parts of the Khordeh Avesta are comparatively 
modern writings. 

For a very long time the only way of preser- 
ving the scriptures, both in India and Iran, in 
the absence of any written alphabet or script, 
was the mnemonic method, a prodigious feat of 
memory by which whole books were transmitted 
from teacher to disciple by word of mouth and 
were retained by and unerringly reproduced from 
memory. In Iran, however, there was a special 
difficulty which did not exist in India. The 
priestly classes were entirely out of touch with 
the original language of Avesta. There were no 
books, no grammar, the Sanskritic language of , 
the Avesta had been succeeded by Pazand, 
Pahlavi, and Persian. When the MobeAs coUecte<l 
tlie texts in the time of Ardesbir Babegan and 
put them in writing much had been lost, much 
was imperfect and the parts of the Avesta now 
available are only fragments. In India a consider- 
able portion of the Atharva Veda has been lost 
but there has been nothing like the wreckage in 
Iran. How much was lost, how much was 
destroyed by a ruthless vandalism, ^ were there 
other boobs of another kind, the beginning oi a 
great literature, works of a creative, poetical 
nature, of which glimpses and bright flashes are 
to be seen in the Avesta ? To such a question, 
no answer will ever be found. It is true that in 
the Dinkard there is a list of twenty-one Nttsks, 
out of which only the Vendidad is extant. This 
has been verifieo by scholars of repute. These 
books, if preserved, would have ^ded a great 
deal to our knowledge of the ancient people of 
East Iran. The Bundehesh is a valuable work 
in Persian corresponding to the Book of Genesis 
in the Old Testament. 

The material prosperity of the Aryans of Iran 
far excee<led that of their cousins in India. 
Whole countries were converted to the ancient 
faith of Zarathushtra just as the original indigenous 
population of a large portion of India was 
absorb^ by the Aryans and converted to the 
Aryan faith. From Darius and Cyrus (Kurusb) the 
Great to Nowsherwan the Just (Khus-ro) it was a 
record of unparalleled magnificence, the Persian 
Empire extending from the banks of the Phasis 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, from the Red 
Sea to Jaxartes and the Indus. Then came the 
Greek and Parthian invasions (before the Sasanian 
revival) and the breaking up of the Empire 
into petty kingdoms. Finally followed the rise 
of Islam and the irresistible torrent of conquest 
and conversion from Arabia. The majority of 
the followers of Zarathushtra were converted to 
the new faith without violence. The remnant 
had to choose between conversion and extermina- 
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tion. They elected the third alternative of an 
exodus to India and they landed at Sanjan on 
the western coast of India, where they found 
sanctuary and refuge. The glorious chapter of 
Zarathushtrian supremacy and empire was closed. 
In his noble epic, the ShaJtnameli, Firdausi, the 
Mussulman poet, has preserved the ancient tradi- 
tions of the heroe.5 and divinities of the Avesta. 
The few Zoi-oastriaus .still left in Persia ai-e al.so 
slowly drifting to India. 

For nearly thirteen hundi-ed years the Parsees 
have been inhabitants of India ami they are as 
good Indians as the earlier settlers, the other 
section of the Aryans. They brought with them 
only the sacred fire which is always kept burning 
and their scriptures. Empires rise only to fall 
and vanish, but thei-e is another empire, the 
imperishable empire of thought, of a gnuuleiir 
far more resplenclent than the glitter of territorial 
possessions and the panoply of imperialism, an 
empire whicli endures even after the disappearance 
of the people who raise it and for which a 
material empire is well lost The ancient 
eople.s of Greece and Rome and their religions 
ave vanishal, but their literature lives, and 
the thought ami language of pagan Rome still 
dominate Christian Europe. In India the Aryans 
had always a leisured class that meditated and 
roamed about in the realms of imagination and 
produced works that have defied the ravages pf 
time. In language there was an orderly devolu- 
tion from Sanskrit to Pali and later to Prakrit, 
from which are derived the modern language.s 
of north India. The Vedas and the Puranas, 
the Upanishads and the systems of Philosophy*, 
the matchless epics of the Ramayaria and the 
Mababbarata, the magnificent poems and dramas, - 
the priceless commentaries on scriptural arid 
poetical works, the elaborate Institutes of Manu, 
and even the great grammars, the wonderfw 
lexicons and books of synonyms, the works on 
astronomy and astrology, the great books on 
medical science and the elaborate system of 
medical relief have survived many empires, and 
one _ need not don the prophet’s mantle to 

S redict that they will survive other empires. 

0 other nation of ancient times has left such 
an opulent legacy of introspective thought and 
creative imagination, close reasoning, tireless 
industry and ripe .echolarsbip as the Indian 
Aryans, and the heritage belongs not only to 
their unworthy descendants but to the entire 
human race. The Parsees have lost an empire 
but they retain the fragments of the Avesta and 
its allied writings, and scholars and savants in 
Europe and India have laboured on them, 
lovingly and reverently. 

It is due to the teaching of Zarathushtra, to 
the faithful adherence to the ancient faith that 
the Parsees have been able to establish such a 
splendid record in India. Even in thirteen 
centuries their number has not much exce^ed 
hundred thousand and yet they have taken a 


leading part in atiairs and public life. .Successful 
in business and trade they have prospered apd 
they have given of their wealth without stint 
and often without distinction of race and treed. 
The Parsees are by no means the wealthiest 
community in In<Iia, but their beneficence has 
not been ciiuailcd by any other section of their 
countrymen. Jamshedjee .Teejeebhoy Batlivala. 
the first Baronet of that name, besides his 
extensive public charities and endowments, used 
to take a bag containing a thousand rupees 
every Sunday morning to the Chowpatty sands 
in ^inbay and to give away the whole sum 
with his own hands. The great and beautiful 
city of Bombay has been embellisliecl by the 
munificence of it.® Par-sec citizens. Public libraries, 
spendid hospitals and maternity homes, com- 
modious houses for marriages and other ceiemonie.®, 
homes and schools for orphans are t<i he met 
with all over the eity and they all owe tlieir 
existence to Parsee bounty. Nowhere else in 
India are to be found such great Trusts ol 
charity as the Wadia, Ratan Tata and Dorab 
Tata Trusts. The most large-hearte<l philanthro- 
pists are to be found in this small community. 
It has given to the country brilliant scholars, 
distinguished lawyers, single-hearted patriots. 

Fifty years ago, when I was at Karachi, the 
two foremost Parsee citizens were Hormusjec 
Jamshedjee Rustomjee and Eilulji Ditishaw. 
Hormusjec started life without a rupee to call 
his own and he betuiiue the first merchant 
prince of Karachi^ To my knowledge he gave 
freely and extensively in charity, but always 
unostentatiously. Edulji gave large sums for various 
objects and. never refused to help any laudable 
scheme of charity, A numbei- of institutions have 
been named after him. His son Nadirshah 
followed In his footsteps, while his younger 
•son, Framroze, who was at school in my time, is 
a brilliant lawyer and financier in Bombay. 
I have named the pioneers in my time but the 
Parse tradition is being well maintained in 
Karachi and other names will readily occur to 
you of those who have helped to enhance the 
beauty of Karachi and to add to its institutions. 
It was in Karachi that I met Jainshedjec 
Nusserwanjee Tata who first conceived the idea 
of large national industries, and whose affectionate 
cordiality I remember gratefully. His son. Ratan 
Tata, patriot and philanthropist, was a student 
of the Sind Arts College, now the Dayaram 
Jethmal Sind College, for some time. Among 
the present distinguished citizen.s of Karachi is 
Dr. Maneckji Nusserwanji Dhalla, who was a 
^ung boy when I was at Karachi, the present 
High Priest of the Parsees of Karachi, and a 
scholar and pandit of high reputation in and 
outside India. Chanakya, the ancient writer of 
wise aphorisms, has said, Sioadeshe pujyate Baja 
Vidvan sarmtra pujyate— ‘the King is reverenced 
in his own country, the man of learning is 
reverenced everywhere,’ My young friend, 
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Jainshed Nusserwanjee, who triea to look older 
than his years in order to pass without challenge 
as the first City Elder and the Worshipful Mayor 
for several yeai’S, has rendered invaluable service 
to the city of his birth. Out of Sind 1 met 
Dadhabhai Naoroji and Pherozeshah Mehta 
and corresponded with them for some time. 
Among patriotic Indians the names of these 
two men will always occupy a high place. 

The rise to great power of the Zoroascrian 
Iranians in Western Asia and their remarkable 
success in India, their charitableness, munificence 
and catholicity of spirit are all undoubtedly 
owing to their religion. In purity of concep- 
tion and sublimity of religious thought, in 
ethical beauty and high morality it is one of 
the foremost religions of the world. The first 
and last teaching of this religion is purity- 
purity of the mind, purity of thought, purity of 
action. The three H’s contain the essence of 
Zoroa-slrian teaching — Humala, Ihikhla, Uuvaraftliia 
— Goo<l Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds. The 
important prayers, Ashem Vohu (the second 
principal prayer), sometimes called in the Avesta 
Asha-vahista, the second among the Amshaspands. 
procceeded out of the mouth of Ahura-SIazda 
himself as slated in the twentieth Ha of the 
Yasna. ‘Ahura-Mazda has uttered the speech 
to whom has he spoken it ? To the pure, the 
heavenly, and the eartlJy.’ The prayer consists 
of three lines : 

'Ashem vohu vahiehtem sati. 

IJshta asti, ushta ahinai 

Hyat ashai Vabishtai ashem !’ 

Adopting the Sanskrit infieertion this pi-ayer 
will rea<l : — 

•Ashem Vahii vahistcm asti. 

Ushta asti. ushta ahamayai 

Hyat ashayai vahistajai asbcni ! 

Purity is the best good. 

Happiness, happiness is to him, 

Xamely. to the best pure in purity.' 

'From the glosses it appears that the utterauce 
of this prayer makes every man a participator in 
the purity (pure deeds) performed by all pure men. 
In this we perceive the idea of a mystic bond 
which, as it were, united all true believers as 
membei-s of an . invisible church.* 

In the still more important prayer, Ahunavara 
(Ynfhf! Aku Vririid) the last line runs 

'KuhaHiremcka Aknrai as yim 
dreyuhyo dadat tastarem 

■k shakhs fjarib laeharont daya khaint Isoni 
pariursht karechke, te yoya Dadar Hormuxdnc 
lantam IchaJkaina saheb tiirike ganecJihe. 

He who pities the poor and helps them 
ackuowledges Dadar Hormuzd as the Lord of the 
whole world.’ 

The exact translation of the words of the 
rayer is, ‘The kingdom he gives to Ahura when 
e affords succour to the poor.’ 


« 


This is the perpetual incentive to the unbounded 
charity of the Parsees. The prayer has to be 
constantly recited and every time it inculcates the 
noble duty of charity. 

The future lies ou the lap of the gods and 
[ am averse to sound a despondent note 
n speaking of the future of this fine 
indent race. Yet the outlook is undoubtedly 
inxiou.s, if not grave. First and foremost, 
diere is the movement of population. We 
have of course no means ot ascertaining 
the number ot emigrants that left Persia, nor 
'an %ve form any idea of the total number of 
Zoroastrians down to the time when census 
returns began to be collected. The census figures 
for the five decades from 1S81 to 1931 show 
that the Zoroastrian population of India has 
grown from 85,397 in 1S.31 to 1,09,75’.^ in 1931 
or a total increase of ‘24,355 souls in fifty years. 
This works out an average Increase of less then 
five hundred a year. Between 1911 and 1921 
the increase of population was only about 1,70) 
or less than a year. Considering that at 

the census of 1931 the number of Zorastrian 
maie.s was .’>0,626 and of females .5.3,1‘2C the 
increase in population is exceedingly small. 
There are 10.000 Zorastrians in Persia; roughly 
computed, the total number of Zoroastrians is 
1.25,000. For a community numerically so small 
tnis is a serious matter. There are unmistakable 
signs that the present problem is one of arrested 
growth. The rapid change in the standard ami 
cost of living, the economic stress and the 
general dei-line of pro.sperity have produced a 
marked effect upon the Par-see community. Fifty 
years ago it was very, unusual for Parsee young 
men and maid.s to remain unmarried ; now tliere 
are very few families in which all the sons an<( 
daughters are married. In the next place, one 
would not be justifieil, in the alisence of sufficient 
data, to suggest that there is physical decadence, 
hut the Parsees of Karachi and other places 
outside Bombay appear to be physically fittei' 
than llie Parsees of Bombay, and the majority 
of the community resides in that city. It would 
be taking an alarmist view to suggest that this 
ancient brancii of the Aryans is a slowly dying 
race, but there is peremptory need for the artificial 
restraint upon the growth of population— a steady 
iiicrea.se in the number of bachelors and 
Spinsters • being removed. The most profitable 
and prolific boon for the Parsees would be the 
benediction that the prophet Zai-athushtra 
bestoweil on King Vishtasp, called Gushtasp in 
Firdausi’s Shahmnieh. It is mentioned in the 
.Aferin Paigambar Zartusht : 

‘May there be born of you ten sons : three Hke 

those of a priest, three like those of a warrior, 

three like those of a husbandman ; may there be 

one to thee as 'Vishtasp.’ 

And may these sons marry and beget other 
sons and daughter.^ so that the religion of 
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Zarathushtra may continue to be a living religion 
and the number of the faithful in the fold may 
multiply ! In Vedic times in India the wife was 
expected to give birth to at least ten sons and 
to be the mother of heroes. The Aryans realized 
the necessity for the increase of man-power. 
Among a community of such numerical paucity 
as the Parsees the imperative need for an increase 
of population is obvious. There is both safety 
and strength in numbers, and also a definite 
prospect of the continued life of the race. There 
IS yet another consideration of which sight should 
not be lost. It is the need for the mobility of 
the mind. While holding fast to the central 
truth of religion the rigidity of other subsidiary 
things may well be relied if it is profitable to 
the race. The Time-spirit cannot be left out of 
account for it is always at work. To promote an 
all-round advance the mind must be progressive 
and must adapt itself to changing conditions. 
Elasticity is as important as fixity. The religion 
of Zarathushtra should be a living force, full of 
vitality and reacting upon the outlook of the 
human race. There must be a divine purpose 
in the transference of your home from Iran to 
India and the amalgamation of the two branches 
of an ancient civilization. May the Time-spirit 
so move you that you may take an important 
part in the fulfilment of the destiny of India ! 
And so. may Mazda Ahura keep you and 

f rosper you and may the Fravashi of Spitama 
ai-nthushtra help you to maintain and carry on 


unsullied the great and glorious traditions of 
your ancient race ! 

At the close of the lecture which was heard 
with close and keen attention by a large audience 
the Chairman said: 

We have heard a very learned, illuminating and 
thought-provoking lecture. Mr. Gupta has very 
ably and clearly interpreted and elucidated the 
fundamental teachings of our religion. When Mr. 
Gupta was speaking in his clear, cultured voice wc 
felt the presence in our midst of a worthy descen- 
dant of the ancient Aryans, a Deva-worsbipping 
Hindu Ai^an spiking to Daeva-abjuring Iranian 
Aryans. For tnirteen long centuries we have 
lived in this country in the midst of vast numbers 
of the Hindus. We have opened our days lashing 
the Daevas (wilh the Kusti) and our Hindu 
neighbours have hailed the Devas. Yet wo have 
lived with goodwill towards one another. 

Mr. Gupta has long associated himself with the 
members of our community and has come into 
intimate contact witli them. The kindly words of 
advice with which he has favoured us deserve 
careful consideration. Our young men will, wc 
hope, take his advice to heart when he exhorts 
them to shoulder the responsibility of wedded life 
and contribute towards the existence of our com- 
munity, which is the smallest in point of numbers 
among the teeming millions of the world. 

AVe offer our heartiest thanks to the learned lec- 
turer for his inspiring lecture and pray unto 
Ahura Mazda that he may bless him with tain-o 
verezwtelia maw wohii-jiti us-jiti <larpf/- 
hem jlli, ‘soundness of body, activity of mind, a 
good life and a happy life and a long life.’ Amen. 


THE SCIENCE OF AIR PROTECTION 

{A Satire) 


By WILFRED WEDLOCK 


W HAT’S all this brain sweating about 

Alec ? 

I’m going ill for the £50 prizi 
essay on Protection Against Aii 
Attacks. Can you give me any tips. Uncle? 

Possibly. Being a politician I am naturallj 
an authority on the subject 

I thought it might be effective to start 
with a question from Mr. Baldwin. 

An excellent idea : you will be able to 
deliver a knock-out blow in the first round. 
The quotation you want is from Baldwin's 
speech in the House of Commons in 
November 1932 : 

‘'There is no power on earth that can proteci 
him (the man in the street) from being bombed 
Whatever people may tell him, THE BOMBEI 
WILL ALAVAYS GE-f THROUGH.” 


Oh, not that, Uncle. You see, that 
completely knocks ME out. I can’t proceed 
after that. I had in mind what Mr. Baldwin 
said when he defended trebling the air force. 
I think he said he would not remain a member 
of a Government which took less determined 
steps to protect the nation than those they 
were then taking. 

Some such tosh, I believe. 

But it reads all right, and it makes one 
feel secure, somehow. Also I think it would 
catch the eye of the examiner. 

Who is offering the prize ? 

A Mr. Coughin. 

Coughin, the armament maker ? Great 
Scott ! And why should you serve the 
interests of the armament makers ? They 
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fill the world with bombing planes and then 
pick the biuins of the public for suggestions 
for appliances with which to cheek the 
devilish etfects of their bombs, etc., which of 
course would mean more appliances for them 
to manufacture. So they get in both ways. 
A pretty game, don’t you think ? And you 
propose helping them ? Write your essay, 
by all means but give it them thick. Start 
in as I advised you. You’ll not get the prize, 
of course, but you’ll make somebody sit up 
and think. 

But after all, Uncle, self-preservation is 
the first law of life. 

Even if it were, hasn’t Baldwin said quite 
definitely that “the bomber will always get 
through”? 

Then why is be in favour of trebling the 
air force ? 

For the simple reason that, like most 
politicians, he bocome.s a mugwump at times, 
and especially on critical occasions. That is, 
as a politician he shrinks before the troth he 
knows when it comes to framing policy. 
There are moments when Mr. Baldwin sees 
things clearly. I expect that is when he is 
alone and among his books. He then comes 
from his study and blurts out the truth. 
Afterwards he gets mixed up with Carlton 
Club cronies and then goes mugwump, when 
he denies all the sense he ever uttered. That 
people should accept all he says, his en- 
lightened utterances and his mugwump 
policies, serves to reveal the low level of 
political thinking these days, with the press 
control of public opinion. 

But if other countries increase their air 
forces surely we must do the same in sheer 
self-defence. 

Bunkam. An air force is for attack, not 
defence. It cannot defend : “the bomber will 
always get through.” 

But Mr. Baldwin has since said that a 
large air force is necessar}’ for our 
DEFENCE. 

Yea, when he turned mugwump. But 
what sort of defence ? Listen to Mr. Baldwin 
once again : 

“The only defence is in ofience, which means 
that you have to kill more women and children 
more quickly than the enemy if you want to save 
yooraelves.” 

2S-7 


Nice philosophy for an English gentleman, 
is it not ? 

Bat is it true V 

It is true tliat the only way in which 
nation.^ can save themselves is by killing each 
other’s population at a rate undreamed of in 
all history ? Salvation by mutual anni- 
hilation ? That’s philosophy for you — real 
mugwump philosophy. At the present rate of 
preparing to save themselves via the Baldwin 
method, it looks as if by 1940 the Big 
Powers will be in a position completely to 
wipe each other out of existence inside 24 
hours. And you call th.Trt defence ? 

You forget one thing, Uncle. Is it not 
contended that by building such powerful 
death dealing instruments as you refer to that 
Governments will be afraid to go to war ? 

More mugwump philosophy. NO, ten 
thousand times no. Why, most big wars start 
in moments of intense fear. That was true of 
the World War in 1914. The more powerful 
the nations’ arms, the more they fear each 
other. Viscount Grey, who was Foreign 
Secretary in 1914 said this : 

‘‘Id 1914 the eDormous growth of armaments in 
Europe, the sense of insecurity aod fear caused 
by them, it was THESE that made war inetitahU..” 

Mr. Lloyd George has spoken in the same 
sense. So that intensive armaments produc- 
tion insures war, and, given war, “the bomber 
will always get through.” 

Then what are we to do ? In our defence 
to rely wholly upon gas masks, underground 
.shelters, anti-aircraft guns, etc. ? 

If those things are the only defence we’ve 
got, then it is pretty hopeless. In any case 
do not play the game of the armament makers 
and demand the production of 44,000,000 
gas masks. 

But surely they will be some insurance. 

They mav even do more harm than good. 
They may give the nation a false security, 
which would be highly dangerous. It is better 
to face the fact that there is no effective 
defence against air attacks. And remember 
this : You will never get babies to wear gas 
masks. Moreover, the day after you produce 
your gas masks, samples will be sent to all the 
other Powers, whose armament makers will at 
once set to work to render them useless. Then 
what about your food ? Assuming that you 
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saved yourselves, of what avail would it be if 
your food were poisoned ? Are you going 
to put gas masks on your cabbages ? As for 
your underground shelters, do you mean to 
suggest that bombs will not be produced which 
will render these useless ? You will have to 
think again, my boy ? 

You say nothing about anti-aircraft guns. 
In his very last speech in the House of 
Commons as Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, 
offered some hope to the countn,’ on this 
aspect of defence. His words were : 

“Thanks to the investigation over the whole 
field of air defence, I feel able to take an optimistic 
view of the outcome of these researches.” 

Of course. But don’t you see, that 
utterance was by MacDonald the mugwump 
politician. Since he attained political power 
he has slowly but surely lost his balance. Now 
he is a complete mugwump. 

Once upon a time he had a clear head. In 
those days he said this : 

“The truth is that so long as we have armies, 
whatever may be the justification we plead for 
them, we shall have wars. The kind of army will 
uot determine how it is to be used. If we* once 
admit that force is necessary for national defence, 
then every other militarist evil follows.” 

And this : 

“People seeking safety by arms are like 
people seeking shelter under tr^ in a thunder- 
storm. They are at the very poiat which is first 
struck when the thunderstorm breaks, instead of 
being secure from grievous danger.” 

And finally this : 

"The ground we hold is that the problem 
of defence is not how to protect ourselves 
by force against enmity, but how to remove 
enmity.” 

So you see, when it comes to politicians it 
is necessary to distinguish between truth and 
mugwumpism, to which tliey all tend, and from 
which few escape. What nonsense to talk 
about protecting the civil population from air 
attacks by means of anti-aircraft guns, when 
six planes could cover London with a thick pall 
of smoke in a few minutes ! 

Then what about my essay ? Am I to say 
there is no defence against possible air attacks ? 

Not at all. There is protection, but it is 
in disarmament, not in armaments. It is as 
clear as daylight. 

But supposing the other Powers refuse to 
disarm ? 


We are all refusing to disarm, and every 
Power blames the others. The test of sincerity 
is in actually disarming, and it is the only 
test 

But if we disarmed alone 

Now don’t you go mugwump too. \ ou 
aren’t a politician — yet If Italy, France or 
Germany disarmed voluntarily and openly, as 
a great act or faith in us and others,, would our 
sense of honour and fairplay permit us to 
attack those nations ? 

No, of course not. 

The very idea is preposterous. Then why 
assume that other nations would attack us 
were we to disarm? Are houour and a sense 
of fairplay a British monopoly ? Honour is 
a universal quality, and is respected by none 
more than those we call ‘hiatives”. Moreover 
it is infectious, and everywhere wins man’s 
admiration and esteem. Nothing flatters a 
man more than the knowledge that others 
believe in his honour. Hence when we disarm 
alone we pay the other nations the greatest of 
all compliments. War starts in fear. Disar- 
mament destroys fear and begets that trust 
which take.s away the occasion for wars. 

But what about all this commercial rivalry, 
this stru^le for markets we hear so much 
about, and which, many say, is the underlying 
cause of war ? 

It is there, but it is silly and quite unnece.s- 
sary, being a testimony to the breakdown of 
the existing economic system. The economic 
rulers of every capitalist State have destroyed 
the purchasing power of the masses In their 
respective lands ; they now seek to put things 
right by capturing the markets, as they call it, 
of their neighbours. Since all States are doing 
the same thing one sees at once how foolish it 
is, why world trade is collapsing, and why 
armaments are being piled up all over the 
world. 

At the same time, Japan is capturing 
China bit by bit, and it looks as if Italy means 
to capture Abyssinia. 

Exactly as in bygone days we captured 
India, Canada, East and West Africa, etc. etc. 
Let us be frank and truthful. At best that is 
a spent game. It was possible once, but in 
these enlightened day.s, when the most back- 
ward people demand their rights and their 
freedom, and when the cost of ruling people 
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agam&t their will by means of mechaoized 
forces is so exorbitant^ humane and financial 
considerations render Imperialism an Impossible 
proposition. The time is coming when 
Imperialism will break any Power which 
fosters it We are being driven out of India 
and unless we fnndamentally change our policy 
we shall In duo course be driven out of Africa. 
Nations are beginning to discover that co- 
operation is the only same condition of inter- 
national life. Every nation has surplus goods, 
and every nation desires the surplus goods of 
other nations. The task of today is to 
arrange for the exchange of those goods to the 
maximum degree, and to the advantage of all 
concerned. In other words, the well-being of 
the peoples depends upon the maximum 
purchasing power of the people at large and 
upon the fullest international economic co- 
operation. 

That sounds sensible enough, but unhappily 
people do not see it 

W ell tell them. Explain it in your essay 
— that is what essays are for, not to earn 
dividends for armament makers. 

But, Uncle, I could just do with that £50. 

Yes, it is ever thus. Too often, alas, in 
order to get the glittering prizes one has to go 
mugwump. Money, titles, status, Office — 'all 
these things play their part in turning men, and 
sometimes, alas, what appear to be good men, 
into mugwumps. Mow excellently MacDonald 
put it before he turned mugwump : “the 


problem of defence is not how to protect 
ourselves by force against enmity, but how to 
remove enmity.’’ Had he stuck to that truth 
when he attained power he would have become 
a very great man. He might have saved 
Britain and indeed the whole world from tiie 
destruction which threatens. 

If most politicians turn mugwump, as you 
call it, why doesn’t the Church step in and 
save the situation ? 

For the reason that there are as many 
mugwumps in the Church as in politics. The 
vested interests are well entrenched there also. 
Archbishops, Bishops and Free Church leaders 
make e.xcellent theoretical declarations against 
war, as'er that war and Christianity are in- 
compatible, and can then support their fellow 
political mugwumps in the demand for trebling 
the air force. There are exceptions, of course, 
in both spheres, but THEY ARE EXCEP- 
TIONS. 

Where, then, is our hope ? 

It is in multiplying the exceptions. It is 
in getting men to face the truth and to trust 
it. You, in writing that essay, must choose 
between the plausible in order to win £50, or 
the truth, which for a time will win you 
nothing but curses. There it is in a nutshell. 
Truth alone can save us. Truth alone can 
save us from the shams which weak men are 
afraid to disown, although they know them to 
be shams, and from the destruction which 
the reign of shams threatens. 


THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY IN RURAL UPUBT 

THE MEXICAH EXPERIMENT 
By J. M. KUMARAPPA,^>f. x., s. t. b., ph. d. 


I N view of the fact that rural reconstruction 
is engaging much of our attention today, 
it may not be out of place to see what 
other rural countries are doing in this 
respect, and how the school is being used in 
their programme of uplift Mexico’s culture, 
like that of India, is dominantly rural. 
The villages are small, though in some there are 
as many as 4,000 people living. The average 
population of a ^lage is about 400, and 
it is estimated that there are about 62,000 


such villages in Mexico. They are much 
alike in appearance and social organization. 
The two main types, however, are the 
fiadenda and the ejido or free community. 
The ff»rmer is an integral part of a privately 
owned plantation on which the residents of 
the %’’illage are employed as labourers or on 
some contract basis. It corresponds roughly 
to our zamindari system. The second type 
is a communal village organized somewhat 
on the precolonia! Aztec plan. According 
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to this system, the land is the property of 
an assignee so long as he lives on it, 
cultivates and improves it ; he does not, 
however, possess the right to sell it. Since 
the Mexican revolution, this type of land 
ownership has become very- popular, and a 
considerable number of lai^e holdings have 
now been distributed among die rural 
population, and the communities living in 
such villages are organized on the yidx> plan. 

The rural population is, in the main, a 
native peasant population made up of many 
groups, representing different stages of 
civilization and speaking many different 
dialects. Of Mexico’s 14,000,000 inhabitants, 
at least 10,000,000 are said to be Red 
Indians or of Red Indian mixture : 
and tho rest are Whites or mixed Whites. 
Though the people differ widely in traits, 
customs and language, they are much alike 
in their manner of living and of making 
a living. They have an undeniable artistic 
temperament, refined and modernized bv the 
Spanish crossing, a certain genius for colour, 
a quaint sense of humour, remarkable skill 
in the handicrafts and an ever present sense 
of racial pride. Their living is simple, and 

own hands practically 
everything they consume, so much so, that 
some villages are found to be more or 
less self-sustaining. Imported goods are 
uncommon outside of the few large cities, 
and in this respect they are unlike our 
Indian village where large quantities of cheap 
foreign articles arc to be found. In Mexican 
villages one finds many small industries or 
handicrafts carried oo. Scrapes and other 
types of woven materials, baskets, pottery, 
biles, hats, tooled leather, and hand-wrought 
silver ware are typical products. In general 
agriculture is carried on to supplement or be 
supplemented by any one or more of the 
handicrafts. Tools are simple, — even primitive. 
Wooden ploughs are common in Mexico, and 
their use is an example of the ancient methods 
employed still in the varied industries 
carried on. Naturally the economic standard 
is very low throughout rural Mexico. 

Objectives in Rurae Education 

Although Mexico has been greatly 
influenced by American ideas and methods, 


still some 90 per cent of her population lives 
under conditions which sire very nearly 
primitive. The masses are bound by 
meaningless customs and traditions ; their 
social organization is unprogressive, economic 
life poor and the percent^e of illitenvcy 
appalling. In view of this situation, the 
Federal Government assumed, some two 
decades ago, the responsibility of educating 
its backward communities in rural areas, and 
this was recognized as the most far-reaching 
educational contribution of the RWoIution 
of 19.10. As the Government was more 
occupied then with the political changes, it 
was not till 1930 that the question of develop- 
ing a system of education specially suited to 
meet the needs of rural communities was given 
serious consideration. Fortunately, the new 
interest in rural education resulted in the 
establishment of a central department of 
education in 1921. Since then the spread of 
rural education has been rapid and significant. 
Though this rural education movement began 
with a small staff and limited funds, it has 
already become a great socializing influence 
throughout the country. Over 7,000 rural 
schools have been organized, and the requests 
for more schools, far iu excess of the financial 
resources at present available, are pouring in 
from all parte of Mexico. 

Like all schools, those in rural Mexico must 
be viewed, if their objectives and practices are 
to be properly understood, in the light of the 
situation they are designed to meet The new 
rural schools have been brought into existence 
to improve the economic, health and social 
conditions of the rural communities. In the 
beginning the.se communities were indifferent 
to education. Therefore “missionaries” were 
sent out by the Secretariat of Public Educa- 
tion to travel from village to village through- 
out the country “to preach the gospel of the 
new school, to invigorate the people, and to 
tell them about the New Day.” Within a 
short period much enthusiasm was aroused by 
such propaganda and the villagers were made 
to realize the importance of education to their 
social and economic progress. When the 
community became alive to the need, a .school 
was established with a teacher selected from 
the community itself. Here it must be noted 
that the school building is built and equipped 
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without cost to the Federal Governineut. No 
school is supplied unless the request for the 
school conies from the community itself with 
the assurance that the community will share 
the responsibility of building and maiDtaining 
it 

Free From Educational Traj^ixions 

Mexico has been singularly fortunate in 
organizing its rural education scheme. When 
this movement started, there were no hard and 
fast rules, concerning the purposes and 
practices of public schools, to observe and put 
into effect, nor were there fixed prejudices to 
overcome. The new school, therefore, came 
into being without binding educational 
traditions or guiding and controlling red tapes. 
The Department of Education neither 
forced upon them their equipment nor sent 
them their trained teachers. Elaborate and 
expensive equipment were not considered 
essential to the carrying out of their new 
educational programme. Climatic conditions 
favour and custom approves the use of simple 
building materials which are at hand. Hence 
the school buildings are of the simplest design. 
The furnishings of the school room are as 
simple as the buUdiug itself ; the benches, 
desks, sometimes table and chairs and other 
simple furnishings, are all made by the commu- 
nity itself, blackboards, globes, maps, teaching 
materials and the other so-call^ modern 
equipment are seldom seen. 

More important still, the educational leader- 
ship responsible for the programme was free 
to establish new educational principles and 
policies and to proceed along lines designed 
to meet specific needs as they arose. For 
instance, the principle of self-help is consider- 
ed important to help the village communities 
to be independent and to learn to help them- 
selves. Immediately theu the Federal Govern- 
meut makes it a part of its policy. It declares 
that schools will be established only as a co- 
operative enterprise. When a community 
wants a school, it must share responsibility for 
securing and maintaining it. First, it must 
donate the site, furnish the materials and build 
and equip the school under the direction of 
the teacher. The Federal Government on its 
part undertakes to pay the teacher’s salary. 
Secondly, in the maintenance of the school the 


community must give its moral .support; that 
is, it must in some way work for the school 
as a coimminity project, accept the leadership 
of the Federal Officials and the teachers 
appointed by them, and see that the attendance 
of both children and adults U satisfactory. 
In turn, the Federal Government assumes 
responsibility for furnishing leadership and 
supervising the work of the teachers. It i.s 
easy to see how important such co-operation 
with and freedom for the teacher in working 
out educational methods to meet the needs of 
the village is in rural uplift. It is such 
freedom as we find is sadly lacking in India. 

CURRtCLTLUM MaKJNG 

The aim of the whole programme in rural 
education in Mexico is the cultural incorpora- 
tion of the rural native population into 
Mexican life. The specific aim of the school 
it-self is to bring about gradually a changed 
environment, .social, economic, and al®o im- 
proved methods of living. The curriculum 
through which this end i.s to be realized Is 
neither imposed nor prescribed by a central 
authority : it is not made up by a board of 
teachers or by subject-matter specialists. It 
grows naturally out of the activities under- 
taken to meet the community’s specific needs. 
If some infectious disease like small-pox 
plagues the village, the need of v’aecinatLon 
must be taught, and the teacher himself, and 
village leadei'swhom he instructs, %’acciuate the 
community. Such a situation provides also the 
necessary opportunity to teach the people the 
use of simple medicines aud household rciue- 
dies, and to install a .small drug store in the 
school for the use of the community. It must 
be noted that every activity carried on by the 
rural school teacher has its origin iu some re- 
cognized community need. Frequently, the 
first school project directed to meet such felt 
need is concerned more directly with the eco- 
nomic situation. The need of improving local 
practices in agriculture, or improving the 
quality of the products of village iudustrics 
or the means of marketing them, is given first 
place ; such projects are designed to improve 
some specific economic condition. The need-i, 
of course, are many, and uaturally therefore 
several activities are usually uuder way at the 
same time. 
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Though each rural school teacher is given 
freedom to carry on his educational activities 
as they grow out of community needs, yet 
there is considerable tinity among rural 
schools in programme content and in school 
practice. I'his aspect needs emphasis. The 
remarkable unity, in spite of the diversity in 
cultural levels, is in part due to centralized 
supervision which, because the programme is 
flexible and experimental, is quick to use and 
pass on the results of successful e.xperience 
to other areas. A rural school teacher added, 
for instance, a g.arden to his .school in order 
to teach his coramunity to raise and use a 
greater variety of vegetables. His experi- 
ment proved a great success, and as a result 
every rural school in Mexico has now a school 
garden. Another teacher tried the open-air 
theatre method to teach his coranmnity how 
to carry on social service work, and now it 
lias become a means of not only giving the 
community lessons in health and economic 
improvements but also providing recreation 
to children and adults of the village. Such 
e.xperimenfs are encouraged by the Secretariat 
of Public Education and later introduced into 
other schools. The school in all its com- 
munity activities, such as sanitation and health, 
projects in gardening, chicken raising and the 
like, encourage initiative and provide oppor- 
tunities for self-expression. It is this aspect 
of education that has made the Mexicans 
speak of their rural schools as schools of 
action. 

Othkii Unifying Eij^mbnts 

The common purpose of the school 
programme of improving the rural coramu- 
nity in its social and economic life and 
the fact that such problems are more or less 
common to all such communities are potent 
unifying factors. Further, the scheme of the 
present system of rural education to revive the 
pre-Hispanic culture, also serves as a unifying 
influence. Decorative designs and hand-woven 
fabrics long neglected are being sought out and 
their use revived by the schools and bv skilled 
workers. Traditional dances and festivals, 
all kinds of folk ways and folklore are being 
preserved or revived and made more modern. 
The school’s emphasis on reviving indigenous 
culture is only a reflection of the policy of 


the national regime in Mexico. Every rural 
school has a playground devoted to community 
recreation. Music, dramatics and games are 
commonly taught. Health instruction, popular 
arts — drawing, painting and designing, — handi- 
crafts, physical education and agriculture form 
some of the basic subjects in rural education. 
Practically all rural schools maintain small 
drug stores, teach the use of simple remedies, 
particularly those of intestinal diseases, and 
vaccinate the people when necessary. There 
is also a workshop housed separately ; a 
department of personal cleanliness, a library, 
a little dark room for developing pictures, 
a chicken house and rabbit pen, a flower and 
vegetable garden, an out-door theatre and three 
hectares of crop land. The whole rural school 
system reflects national ideals and seeks in 
every way to revive the indigenous culture of 
the rural population. 

It will interest our readers to note that 
neither among Federal educational officers nor 
among teachers does one notice much concern 
regarding the elimination of illiteracy, a matter 
so absorbing in our own country. Instruction 
in the fundamentals is, of course, necessary 
in the rural schools for children and for the 
adults who desire it in and out of school hours. 
Nevertheless, they seem to con.sider the 
elimination of illiteracy at the present stage 
as more or less incidental to the main purpose. 
But adult education has a special meaning 
in Mexico. From the beginning of this 
movement, it was recognized that if the school 
concerned itself only with children, then it 
would not realize its ends inasmuch as an 
inert community would soon undermine what 
the school might do for the children. For, 
the child on his return from school would 
naturally adapt himself to the low standards 
of his unchanging environment. So the school 
had to provide for the uplift and enlightenment 
of the adult also. To change the social and 
economic life of the adults of the community,, 
night sessions are held in all rural schools. 
Instruction here is not of the conventional 
type. The Night school is, in fact, a meeting 
place for the men and women folk. They 
meet there, talk and sing, listen to talks on 
their country and other countries ; they discuss 
matters of common interest, local problems, 
health campaigns, community projects. The 
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teacher provides them eatertainruent, discusses 
methods of iraproviag their social aad econo- 
mic conditions and ways of preserving the 
cultural traditions of the people. Thus along 
with the education of the children, they carry 
on a programme of adult education to broaden 
tlieir outlook and stimulate their interest in 
community improvement 

Selection op Rural Teachers 

This new type of rural education called for 
a new type of teacher. The trained teachers, 
who were available, had been trained according 
to the traditional pedagogy and for urban 
schools. Wisely enough the Department of 
Education kept them out of this new field of 
experiment The new system of rural educa- 
tion needed teachers who would be willing and 
able to go into rural areas, become identified 
with the village and its life, study its needs 
and resources, apeak the language of the people, 
throw aside their devotion to the old education, 
and enter into the spirit of the new programme. 
Training of the traditional type was therefore 
considered an handicap for this work of rural 
uplift through the school. In the selection of 
teachers, the Federal Officials pay special 
attention not to professional training but to 
personal qualities. lu a very real sense the 
teacher is the school in Mexico. The school, 
therefore, can be a vital force in the commu- 
nity only if the teacher is fully consecrated 
to the service of rural uplift and wholly 
devoted to the cause of the backward people. 
Further, he must have an unqualified belief in 
the scheme of rural education and an under- 
standing of the people among whom he is ex- 
pected to work. Generally a teacher is chosen 
out of the residents of the region which the 
school serves. Such careful selection has 
given them an army of rural teachers who have 


gone into this task of rural uplift with body 
and soul, with the two-fold purpose of first 
making life more comfortable for the less 
privileged and then creating for the generation 
of the future a world of better we.al and 
greater justice. 

Thus Mexico is trying to build a 
democracy through education, to incorporate 
into her national life the rural native 
population. To this end she recognizes that 
the social and economic standard of the 
people should be lifted before academic 
education could make any headway, and that 
the school should be an adult community 
project, not one concerned merely with 
children. Attempt is being made to change 
the environment rather ^an to eliminate 
illiteracy. It is interesting to note that the 
Department of Education does not interest 
itself with the imposition of standards or the 
direction of educational activities in some 
definite lines. It is concerned more with 
developing teacher-leader and gi'^ing him 
every encouragement in his experiments. 
The programme for an individual school 
therefore is left largely in the hands of the 
teacher. The central authorities only 
supervise his work but they do not dictate 
or formalize the activities of the school. The 
confidence the whole educational organization 
places in the teacher and his leadership, is really 
most unusual. And the teachers have proved 
themselves so far worthy of such confidence. 
Filled with tlie spirit of the crusaders, these 
apostolic teachers are at work throughout 
Mexico, trying to build a democracy by 
improving the environment and living 
conditions of the people. It is small wonder 
therefore if this new system of education has 
already begun to have a profound influence 
on the national life of Mexico. 




TRAINING INDIANS FOR MIUTARY CAREERS 

1. THE FOUNDATION OP THE DEHEA DUN ACADElTr 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 


OINCE the great war some military men in 
Britain have been inclined to attach small 
value to the teaching of military subjects 
at an academy. In their view a young man can 
learn the science of warfare only when he is 
actually seiwing as a cog in a fighting unit. A 
few of them go so far, in fact, as to assert that 
any effort made in that direction at an institution, 
however well equipped and efficiently staffed, is 
so much time, energy and money wasted. They 
as.“ign to the military academy the functions of 
a glorified ‘Tuhltc .■‘chool’’.* 

1 was tmking, some time ago, with a Briton 
ocjcupying a high position in the Indian Army, 
whosii thoughts flow in tliat channel — and who 
make.s no attempt to hide that fact. He told me 
that the teaching of ^varfare bad become revolu- 
tionized since the world war— that if I were to 
go to (the Eoynl Military College at) Sandhurst 
I would find that tliey were _ doing there largely 
the work of a superior “public school”. 

11 

Other military men of British blood think 
differently. While they admit that the great war 
taught lessons that cannot be ignored with 
impunity — in the training of cadets any more 
than in other military spheres— they insist that 


academies have their own part to play in 

he theo: 


such 


■ An institution so designated in England is 
“public” in muda the same sense as the presiding 
omcer in the House of Commons, who speaks hardly 
at all, is called “Mr. Speaker”. Only “gentlem^V’ 
sons and daughters are supposed to be admitted 
within its portals. In these days, when even the 
ranks of the nobility in Britain nave been invaded 
by persons whose principal title to fame rests upon 
the fortunes they nave accumulated in brewing beer 
or importing bananas on a huge scale, the term 
“gentleman” has been stretched to cover clas^ that, 
in a less enlightened (?) age, would certainly not 
have been assigned that honour. Some schools 
that are called “public,” though not so well known 
as others, are, moreover, conducted largely for making 

money. , .. . , 

The “public school” is meant to be residential 

but is not always so. Emphasis is laid upon sport, 
which, it is claimed, not only builds up the body 
but also develops character and the capacity for 
leadership. 

Many Britons swear by the institution and con- 
sider it the basis of individual success and national 
prosperity. It is only fair to add that many other 
Britons swear at it, in the belief that it keqis up 
and even intensifies class consdousness. 


training. They strongly contest the theo^ that 
the teaching of military subjects should bo lett, 
entirdy, or almost entiiYily, to the battalion or 
battery and that the academies confine Iheir 
attention to improving the general education of 
the <aidets. 

In their opinion, it is impemtive that a young 
man who has chosen the army for his career 
should learn the elements of fighting at an 
academy adequately equipped and efficiently 
staffed ' for that purpose They would have him 
not only study books on strategy, tactics, geograpliy, 
map-reading, military history, field works, special 
campaigns and allied subjects, under the guidance 
of carefully selected military instructors, but also 
obtain a measure of practical knowledge by 
taking part in Mummy” operations organized and 
conducted for instructional purposes. In their 
view, without such grounding a young fficer 
might find it difficult to fit into the oariny 
mechanism. 

While undergoing training at a properly 
conducted academy, the cadet becomes habitu- 
ated, it is claimed, to the military routine and 
discipline. That, in itself, is to be regarded a.s 
a distinct gain, since it will serve as the founda- 
tion upon which a military career can be built 
up with a reasonable degree of success. 

The military men who hold this view admit, 
nevertheless, that in the light of the experience 
gained during the world war, it would be wrong 
to consider the Iraining that can be imparted at 
any military academy, no matter how adequately 
equipped and efficiently conducted, to be complete 
until it has been supplemented with at least one 
year’s further (practical) training with a fighting 
unit. That admission cheers their opponents, 
who point to it as an incontestible proof of their 
own contention. 

m 

In the building of the Indian Military 
Aca(lemy at Debra Dun, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, military men who believe in 
the usefulness of such institutions for teaching 
military subjects have had things pretty well 
their own way. It is, therefore, meant to be 
much more than a “public school”— designed, in 
fact, to make a carefully planned, systematic 
effort, spread over two and a half years, to introduce 
Indian cadets to the art and science of warfare. 

Had it been otherwise, the money and energy 
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spent upon its creation would have been largely 
wasted. It would have been little more than a 
duplicate of an institution that was established 
at Dehra Dun early in 1922, under the name 
of “His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ 
Royal Indian Military College’’. 

As special commissioner for a number of 
leading newspapers in Britain and the United 
States of America, I was in the Royal Camp at 
Delhi when the Prince of Wales journeyed to 
that town to inaugurate the “college” (in reality 
only a secondaiy or high school). I did not, 
however, feel sufficienly interested in the scheme 
to accompany the party. 



Brigadier L. P. CollinB, o. B. E., D. a. o., the 
Commandant of the Indian Military ilcademy, 
Debia Dun, upon whom has fallen the main 
burden of organizing the institution from 

the bottom up. 

I remember being told by one of my colleagues 
that 1 was missing “something”. 

“Was I ?” I answered that question by 
asking another. Unable to work up enthusiasm 
for an institution that was expected to help to 
unlock India’s military future, I stayed on in 
the Imperial City and had a long conversation 
with the Ix>rd (now the Marquisi of Reading, 
then the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
whom I had known in England. 

A few years earlier —towards the end of great 
war— the commissioned rank,* from which Indians 

• Some highly-placed Britons were always opposed 
to this policy of excluding Indians from the com- 
missioned rank. The La%vrences. for instance, 
advocated the grant of commissions to Indians, hut 

24—8 


bad, till then, been rigidly excluded, had been 
(hrown open to them. Theretofore our young 
men could aspire only to the Viceroy’s Com- 
mission— a form of gloritied non-commissioned 
otfieersbip- or to honorary rank in the army. 

Emotional persons spoke of the concession 
as a gesture of British goodwill— reward for 
the loyalty di.splayed by Indians during the 
war and the assistance in men, money and 
economic resources given by prince and peasant 
to assure victory. While not denying the value 
of Indian staunchness and services during that 
crisis, matter-of-fact persons Insisted that the 
right of military leadership was inherent In aiiy 
people desirous of being their own masters in 
their own home. 

There was but one way in which the long- 
• iclayed admission of this inalienable Indian right 
could acquire reality— immediately to open, in 
a -'ultable centre in India, an institution for 
training Indians to be officers, in numbers 
adequate to India’s need. Such action had been 
taken by Canada— an infant compared with 
India—nearly half a century earlier. Time hnd 
abundantly justified it'* 

India was told to wait, however. While the 
feasibility (I) of establishing an academy was 
to be investigated at some convenient opportunity 
a few seats were earmarked for Indians at the 
Royal Military College at Sandlmrstf 

When the heir of the Emperor of India took 
the trouble to inaugurate at Dehra Dun an 
institution known as the "Royal^Indian Military 
College,” expectation ran high. Naturally. People 
jumped to the conclusion that at long last 
facilitie.s were to be provided for training military 
officers, on Indian soil, such as other countries 
within and without the Empire, having only a 
fraction of the Indian population, had maiiilaine<i 
for decade.s and centuries. 

IV 

The Dehra Dun institution proved to be a 
••military” college only in the sense that the 
cost incurred upon it was met out of the military 
budget. If I remember aright, a military officer 
ran it in the beginning and was known as the 
Commandant — not as the principal or headmaster ; 
and the sons of gentlemen, civil as well as 
military, wbo had the good fortune to be admit- 
ted into it, were put through a course of “P.T.” 
(physical training) exercises. Bared of its 
trappings, however, it was no more than a 
“public school” where lads could be prepared 
for entrance into the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst (England). 

the echoes of the Indian Sepoy Mutiny still rang 
and drowned their voice. 

• See the .Author’s article, "Canada's Way of 
Training Army Officers,” in the July issue of Thfi 
Modern Renar. 

T See footnote re Shea Committee later in the 
article. 
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Anyone who hail studied the constitution 
of the institution could have come to no other 
conclusion. The authorities had not made a 
secret of the purpose or scope of the Royal 
Indian Military College, much less misrepresented 
them. Some of oui- people believed, nevertheless, 
that far more important functions had been 
assigned to it and were, in consequence, greatly 
disappointed when they took the trouble to 
enquire about them. 

Dehra Dun was cho.sen for locating this 
“Military College," principally because there 
were In existence there buildings which were 
in the nature of a white elephant on the hands 
of the Government of India. Set in ample 
ground.^, in a corner of the cantonment, they 


a mnote corner as Coorg. ooine ot tneni nau 
done exceedingly well in the competitive tests 
held for admission into Sandhurst, Woolwich and 
Cranwell and more recently tiie Indian Military 
Academy in the same town. 

Inasmuch as the institution was specially 
created and is avowedly conducted for that 
purpose, this result is not to be wondered at.’' 
What -surprises me, on the contrary, is that 
young men educated at institutions less expen.sive 
have manageil to win places when pitted against 
the graduates of the Royal Indian Military 
College In such a competition. 

This fact is worthy of note. In the matter 
of training the physique as well as tlie mind, 
our ordinary educational institutions cannot Im 

as backward, even from the 
point of view of (he “public 
school’’ men, as they are said 
to be. They certainly are not so 
costly, nor do tho.se who go In 
III them, as a rule, form expensive 
habits while attending them as 
PjHHBH they seem to do at the so-called 

“public schools". 


Disappointment in respect ot 
(Jiis Military College at Dehra 
YTjU . -wi Dun led to the intensification 

of the agitation for the e.stablisli- 
ment in India of an academy 
'.r-jr’-ia for training Indian officers for 

>•. ■'. 5 tlte army. It led, in 192.">, to 

the appointment of a Committee 
• to go into the question. Major- 

General Sir Andrew Skeen, K.f.n., 
K.c.i.tJ, r.M.o., then Chief of the 
General Staff in India, wma 
appointed to head it ; and, in 
consequence, it is spoken of 
ns “the Skeen Committee," or a.s the present 
Comman<ler-in-Chief chose to call it on one 
important occasion. “the so-called Skeen 
Committee". After inve.stigation in India and 
abroad (through a sub-committee), it recommended 
that the Indian Militaiy Academy be inaugurated 
in 103d, with a complement of one hundred 
cadets. The number should be increased in that 
year by thirty-three and In each of the two 
following years thirty-three more cadets were to 
be admitted for a three years’ course of training. 




A l)atch of the Cadets at drill 


had been erected to house the Imperial Cadet 
Crops— one of Lord CHirzon’s grandio.se scheine.s— 
and bad been designed in the half-timbered 
style of architecture, dear to the patriotic British 
heart. 

The Corps survived its creator’s resignation 
of the Yiceroyalty and Governor-Generalship 
of India only a few year-s ; for though it was 
given a name to conjure with and the men 
who entered it were entitled to wear a gorgeous 
uniform, it led them nowhere. Tbej' had been 
shoved into a blind alley. As soon as they had 
attained the rank of captain, they found them- 
selves gazing at a blank wall proof against all 
attempts to batter it down. 

The military authorities have expressly made 
provision for a certain number of boys of 
Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers to enter the 
“Military College" at Dehra Dun, which, for 
some years, has been headed by a civilian. The 
rest are sons of well-to-do parents who can 
afford to maintain them there. They are rlrawn 
*0 it from all parts of India — even from such 


* .\n Irish acquaintance of mine who conducts a 
“public school" in Dehra Duu, told me the other day 
that he had oenf per rent success at the Indian 
Military Academy entrance examination. Both the 
young men he had sent up for that examination had 
passed. I doubt if the “College” specially civated 
and maintained to serve a-s a feeder to the “Indian 
Sandhurst" had as high a percentage of success. But 
I am told on authority that I highly value that this 
“Collie” cannot do any better owing to the poor 
educational foundation of some of the entrants, who 
lielong to the “militai^’ classes”. 
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Behind these iiuarters oeeiipied by the cadets of the Indian Military Academy looms the Miisaoorie 
range of the Himalayas. The houses doticd against the crest bla^c like diamonds pinned against 
the breast of the mountain deti when the rays of the setting sun shoot directly against the 
glazed windows : and the electric lights, at night, give the impression that the gods 

reputed to abide there have lit their 'llniiiin (fires). 


This meant that at the end of thi-ee years (193G 
the total number of cadets in the Academy 
would ho one hundred and ninety-nine. There- 
after twelve new seats were to he added every 
three years,* 

Beginning immediately, the Committee recoin* 
mended an increase in the vacancies at the Royal 
Military C’ollege, Sandhurst, until they totalled 
thirty-eight by 1033. .\fter the establishment of 
the “Indian Sandhurst,” Indian boys who prefer- 
red it should be eligible for admission to 
Sandhurst, but the number of vacancies there 
reserved for Indians should be reduced to twenty 
})(ir nnnim. 

On the assumption that all the cadets weR* 
successful and secured commissions— a Utopian 
assumption, in my view— the committee estimated 
that by 19')2 half of the officers in the Indian 
Army would be Indians. Eight years earlier, 
however, the .Senior King’s Commissioned Officers 
in the Indian Army would have completed 
twenty-six years’ service and would, therefore, be 
eligible to be considered for the command of 
regiments. 

Before this point, legarded as crucial by the 
Committee, hat! been reached, the .scheme in 
operation should be revieweil in 193S, with a 

* The Shea Committee, appointed in 1921. and 
consisting of high military officers, recommended that 
the- number of cadets l)e approximately 330 in the 
first, 750 in the second and 1,000 in the third period. 
I shall refer to this matter in the second Mticle. 


view to con.sidering whether the succe.?s achieved 
wa.* -sufficiently solid to warrant a further accele- 
ration in the rate of progress. 

VI 

The Skeen Committee recoinmendod that 
young men who had pas.sed the Matriculation 
examination should be eligible to admis.sion to 
the Indian Military Academy. They shouli 
umiei^o a three years’ training — twice a.s long as 
at Sandhurst. The first year should be devoted 
chiefly to academic stiidie-s to enable cadets drawn 
from institutions not of the “public school” type 
to improve their general knowldlge and colloquial 
English and also to develop physique and 
character. These objects, it was thought, could 
be better achieved in that way than by compel- 
ling them to remain a furlher year and a half at 
school and then undergo a short military training 
The remaining two years at the Academy should 
be ilevoted largely to studying military sulijecls. 
Tlie cadets would thus be able to obtain their 
commissions at approximately the same age a.s 
British cailet-s passing out of Sandhurst. 

It was specially stipulated that the course 
should be so framed as to secure specific recogni- 
tion from Universities. Young men who <li<l not 
succeed in securing the King’s (.'ominis.sion could, 
through that clevice, continue their studies at- a 
University on a level with contemporaries of like 
age. 

The Committee further recommended that the 
cadets who succeeded in passing the tests should 
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be attached to a Cavalry or Infantry unit in the 
United Kingdom for a period of one year. 
Through this device they might become accustonr- 
ed to a.ssociating with British officers. 

A careful note must be made of this point. I 
shall refer to it in the second article. 

VII 

To grasp the other recommendations of the 
Skeen Committee it is necessary to realize that 
cadets at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
are_ trained only for the Infantry and Cavalry 
units and that those desirous of entering the 
technical units of the army receive training in 
other institutions in England. In India the 
term “Sandhurst” has been used loosely to 
comprehend training for all arms and this has 
given rise to misconception. This practice is 
strongly to be deprecated. 

The Skeen Committee recommended the lifting 
of the barriers that were keeping Indians out of 
the technical arms— that henceforward Indians be 
made eligible to serve as King’s Commissioned 


Britain, they recommende<l that carefully selecteil 
young men should be admitted to Woolwich and 
Craiiwell for some years to come. 

These boys should be required to pass the 
same qualifying tests as their British compeers. 
Eight vacancies should be allotted to Indians at 
Woolwich (in 1928) and two at the Royal Air 
Force College at Cranwell ; and the number 
should be increased progressively in due propor- 
tion. 

These words are significant. They need no 
comment from me. 

VIII 

1 have taken the pains to summarize, at some 
length, the principal recommendations of the 
Skeen Committee, ns 1 understand them, because, 
for the first time in the annals of British India, 
a body presided over by one of the highest 
military officers in India carefully investigated 
the question, with the co-operation of distinguished 
Indians— Mr. M A. Jinnah, m.l..v.; the Hon’blo 
Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister of Agi-icul- 



Cadets at one of the ‘P. T.’ (physical training) Esercises. 


Officers in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank 
and Air arms of the army in India. The 
members of the Committee who had travelled in 
other lands and studied conditions there had 
come to the very definite conclusion that adequate 
facilities for giving the necessary training for 
such purposes were not available in India. 
Existing engineering establishments in our coun- 
try — the Thomason College of Engineering at 
Roorkee was specifically mentioned — fell below the 
standard of similar institutions in Britain. Since 
it would be uneconomic immediately to provide 
facilities in India corresponding to those in 


ture, Punjab Government ; the Hon’hle Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Member of the Council of State ; 
Diwan Bahadur (now Sir) M. Ramachandrn Rao, 
^r,L.A,: Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Quaiyam, 
K.C.I.E., ; Subadar-Major and Honorary 

Captain Sardar Bahadur Hira Singh, jr.ii.p:., 
late of the Kith Rajputs ; Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
CJ.E., then M.L.o., and pro-Vice-Chancellor (now 
Vice-Chancellor) of the Aligarh University ; Cap- 
tain J. N. Banerjee, Bar-at-Law ; Major Thakur 
Zorawad Singh, m.c.. Chief Secretary to the 
Council of Administration, Bhavnagar State 
(representing the Indian States) ; Risaldar-Major 
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Cadets climbing a “fort” 

and Honorary Captain Haji Gul Nawaz Khan Pandit Moti Lai Nehru bad been appointed a 
Sardar Bahadur, late of the 18th Lancers ; and member of the Committee, but the Indian National 
Major Bala Sahib Dafle, 7th Rajput Regiment. Congress having decided to non-co-operate with 
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Originally built to house the Raihvay f'lall' College, this long, somewhal low structure, with a miiiiatiiri! 
tower. IS used us the auininisirnlive ofticcs, library, class rooms, lecture, cxatiiination and 

assembly halls of the Indian Military Academy. 


the Government, tendered his resignation earlv 
in the proceedings. The report they drew t>p. and 
published on November 11, I92G. and the earlier 
Shea Committee recommendations, provide us 
with a gauge, however rough, against which to 
check the methods suli.sequently adopted and the 
results they are capable of producing. 

I must hasten to add that in publishing the 
Skeen Committee Report, Mr. G. if. Young, 
Secretary, Army Department, emphasized (in the 
foreword) that neither the Government of India 
nor His Majesty's Governineiit had yet formed 
their conclusions on it and that these conclusions 
must necessarily take account of certain “factois" 
of which it was not within the province of the 
Committee to undertake a complete sur\'ey. For 
example, “though the recommendations in them- 
selves w-ere designed primarily with a view to 
Indian conditions, the problem of recruitment 
and training of King’s Commissioned Officers 
for whatever service” were “essentially an Imperial 
concern, and any proposals reacting on them” 
would “require close simitiny by His Majesty’s 
Government and their military advisers”. He 
also insisted that “the Government, when called 
upon to deal with any scheme of increasing 
Indianization extending over a number of years 
must leave themselves free to consider whether 
the basis of the scheme offered the sure stable 
line of advance towards the creation of a Dominion 
Army or whether alternative methods which did 
not rail within the Committee’s terms of reference 


• This word must be carefully noted. If India 
was to have, some day, a '•Dominion Army.” it must 
surely have been contemplated to create her a Domi- 
nion. The date of the document from which the 
finotation has been made is November 14. 1926. W% 
all these hesitances in 1935 '7 


might not bo properly c.xplored.” The report 
wouhl he u.secl. he clearly .«tated, “as a .starting 
point for the discussions with His Majesty’s 
Government to whom the Government of India 
would, in due course, forward their considerations 
on it.*’ 

IX 

The general public not privileged to watch the 
official wheels at work was agreeably .surpri.sed 
at the agility with which Army Headnuartors 
moved, in the summer of 1031, to expedite the 
establishment of a military academy in Imlia. 
Hardly had the Defence Sub-Committee of the 
(first) ‘‘Indian Round Table Conference” passed 
a cryptically worded resolution* (so it sounded, 
at any rate, to me), when a committee was set 
up to go into the question. It held its first 
meeting on ilay 25. Such hustle did the 
Commander-in-Chief (the Field-Marshal Sir 
Philip Chctwocle) put into its proceedings tliat the 
report was published on July loth. 

I shall refer, in another place, to some of the 
recommendations made by the Committee. Suffice 
ib for the present, to say that it insisted upon the 
Academy beginning operations before the end of 
19.32~one whole year earlier than the date set 
by the_ Skeen Committee for the inauguration 
in India of a military college. 

X 

—Debra Dun, seler ted for the location of tlic 
Academy, was tucked away in one corner of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It was 


• Resolution contained in section 4 (2) C of Report 
of f^ub-Committee No. 7 (Defence) of Indian Round 
Table Conference. 
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Physical iraiiung forms an important item in the 
Military Academy. The course through whii 
stiflfer than that at the Royal .Military 

linknl by rail and motor road with the rest of 
India. 

Perhaps the most important considerntiou in 
making: this choice was the fact tlmt the 
(fovernment of India had another white elephant 
on its hands there.* An extensive estate 
had been acquired, many yoai-.s ago, on the road 
leading to Chakrahi— a military sanitarium 
west of Mussoorie — some tliree miles west of the 
town ; and a number of buildings, not par- 
ticularly artistic but costly, had l)ecn erected. 
Hero were to he trained the higher lailway . staff. 
That ambition proved still-born for reasons that 
cannot legitimately be discussed here. 

The climate of Dehra Dun wa.s certainly 
salubrious. During the spring, autumn and 
winter, the temperature was comparatively low, 
veminaing Englishmen of their native laud during 
the pleasantest part of the year. 

At tl\e back of the estate rose the Mussoorie 
range of the Himalayas. The houses dotted 
along the crest blazed like diamonds pinned 
against the bosom of Mother Nature when the 
rays of the setting sun shot against their glazed 
windows. At night the electric lights gave the 
impression that the gods reputed to dwell on the 
mountains had lit their dhunis (fires). 

• Dehra Dun served, until lately, as a sort of 
stalde for Government white elephants. A series of 
buildings set in a large estate at the edge of the 
town, originally design^ for the Forest College, 
defunct for some years, have recently been sold to 
an association for establishing a '‘public school’’. If 
I am credibly informed, the amount received is one- 
half of the original value— if that. 


tMiniiig imparted to the cadets at the fiidian 
h they arc put is said to be. if anything, 

College at Sandhurst (England). 

In front, acros.s a stretch of level land, ran 
the long, rather low, jagged ramparts of the 
Siwalak hills. Even though largely denuded of 
timi)er, tlirough the folly of greedy meio, they 
presented an attractive appearance, particularly 
when Indra was amusing himself by hanging 
over them a low canopy of white or grey clouds, 
like a tulle veil, and imparting to it the delicate 
flush of rose deepening into golden, coppery or 
purple tints, and again the multi-coloured, flecked 
tones with which Nature decks a mackernl. 

At the left of the e.s(atc was the Fore.st 
Research Institute, set in grounds so far-flung 
that in addition to commodious offlees, laboratories 
and residences surrounded by gardens, extensive 
areas could be put under plantations for experi- 
mental purposes. On the right, across a stream 
that, during the dry months, was only a bed 
strewn with stones of all sizes and shapes but 
during the monsoon became a raging, tearing 
torrent, was a stretch of forest, privately owne<| 
I believe. 

From a practical point of view, this estate 
possessed certain advantages. It had been wired 
for electricity. Water was laid on, though it was 
e-xceedingly hard when, with a little more expense, 
soft water could have been brought in ample 
quantities from the Jumna, flowing some twenty- 
five miles to the west But some of the City 
Fathers of Dehra Dun lacked the vision to 
co-operate and the scheme had to be abandoned, 

Plenty of land was available for expansion 
wlien it might be deemed necessary to extend 
the Academy. The cantonment in the vicinity 
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with a full brigade in residence in normal times, 
would afford facilities for military training. 

XI 

Investigation showed that the buildings on 
the estate afforded only about half the accom- 
modation that would be required when the full 
complement of cadets (2n0) was in residence at 
the Academy. The requirements of a inilitarj" 
college being far different from those of a railway 
staff college, a great deal of readjustment was, 
moreover-, necessarj'. 

Physical training, athletics au<l general sports 
had, for instance, to be assigned a place of great 
importance in the training of the cadets, while 
in the case of the railway staff’ officers in the 
making they were important chiefly from the 
point of view of rec;reation. A mess, too, had 
to be provided. None of the buildings that had 
served as hostels for the students of the Railway 
Staff College containeil a room large enough to 
seat at table, all at once, the total number of 
cadets. No such <lifficulty had been expcnenced 
Ijy the Railway Staff College, because it had been 
conducted on .separatist principles, each religious 
group having a mess to it'^elf. 

The central hall in the main building, though 
commodious mnl finely finished, provert to be 
disappointing in respect of its acoustic properties. 
Some person of a facetious turn of mind 
suggested that “it had been originally designed 
to teach vailwaymen how to talk to one another 
in the echoing din of a railway station. 


XII 

In the spring of 1932, Colonel (now Brigadier) 
L. P. Collins, D. s. o., c. b. e., was appointed the 
Commandant of the Indian Military Academy. 
Soon after, officers began to arrive, by ones and 
twos, to assist him to bring the institution into 
being. Between them they mapped out a scheme 
of studies embracing Iwth general and technical 
subjects. They also whipped into shape a set of 
standing oi-dei-s to regulate the life and conduct 
of the cadets. 

An army of labourers was set to work to 
turn -selected sites into playing fields. Huge pits 
fi-om which earth had been taken for making 
bricks for building the Railway Staff College ami 
the Forest Research Institute, had to be filled 
up and the level raised so tliat the grounds may 
not become waterlogge<l during the monsoon. 

Structural alterations were taken in hand ti) 
provide a temporary mess while a building 
commodious enough to serve the requirements of 
the full complement of 250 cadets was being put 
up. From the very start tbe authorities were 
opposed to separate messes on “comtnumil” lines. 

The makeshift arrangtiinent devised for the 
mess serv^ the purpose well enough, but did 
not provide accommodation for an ante-room 
(.lounge) without which no mess could be regarded 
as a mess. A marquee was erectc'l for the 
purpose. 

By October, 1932, all was in readmoss for 
the first batch of catlets to arrive at the .\cadi‘my 
and begin their training. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 


Kurukshetra 

In the battlefield of Kurukshetra Arjuna, the great Panclava hero, was overwhelmed 
with grief when he saw that the opposite camp consisted of bis kith and kin, the Kauravas. 
Lord Krishna, his heavenly charioteer, is seen in the picture inspiring him to take up arms even 
against them on the plea that they stand for evil. The incident occurs in India's ancient epic, 
the Mahahharnta. 
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* ENGLISH 

NON-VIOLENT NON-CO-OPERATION: By 
■Sard id Singh Cavfi.eshar. The National Pxibliea- 
Hons^y ChamberlaiH Road. Lah/ore. ldH4. Pp. X/r 

The book prcvsents a survey of the National 
Movement since^ the advent of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the field of Indian politics. It does not aim at giving 
a complete chronological account, nor a full critic^ 
historj’ of the period under review. It rather tries 
to give a rough critical survey for the maa in the 
srreet, aud in this, we believe, the a\ithor Ims sucoeed- 
•ed fairly well. 

One often that the outlook of the author 

should have been more objective thaij what it actually 
is. For subjective predispositions have actually been 
responsible for a few misstatement of facts. Thus 
it has been said (p. 38) that 'Todians wanted Swaraj 
for the following, among other reasons... To end 
class distinctions.’' But so far as we know, those 
who have been fighting for ‘'Swaraj,” whatever the 
meaning assigned to it may have been, have not claimed 
this as one of their objects. Similarly, the Viceroy 
is said to have charged the Congress with “tr>*ing to 
establish a parallel government in the countrj*. The 
Congress pleaded guilty to the charge.” (p. 294). 
But the correspondence quoted between pp. 281 and 
293, does not lend itself to the above construction. The 
Congress claimed the right to have a say in the 
matter of Indian administration : and the "Viceroy 
persistently refused to admit this right, stating that 
the final authority in this matter rested not with the 
Indian people but with the British Parliament. But 
this is lar from establishing a parallel government. 

Apart from these unfortanate mistakes, the book 
will prove very useful to students of modern Indian 
history, as it contains, within a small compass, a 
large amount of important information. Ad appendix 
containing exact dates to show the actual course of 
events would be a very welcome addition to the 
second edition of the book. The book has also to be 
freed from the intolerable profusion of printing 
mistakes which disfigure it so much. 

Ntrmal Kumar Bose 


CHINESE DESTINIES: Skclchevof present^ 
day Chim: By Ayne.'^ Smedley. and Blaclceti : 

IjOfuIon. ISfi. 6d,) 

Miss Agnes Smedley is not an unknown person 
in India. For long, she has acted as coirespondent 
also to various Indian papers and periodicals. To 
many, probably, she is also familiar as the authoress 
of the book “Daughter of Earth,” that raised 
considerable attention in various European countries, 
when it first appeared now some five years back. 

Soon after the publication of that book, Miss 
Smedley left for China. Nearly five years she has 
spent in China, taking keen interest in developments 
in that country. She has in this period travelled into 
distant parts of that vast land, particularly to 
great nerve centres. Miss Smedley is one of the few 
foreign journalists to have travelled and lived for a 
while in Soviet China, in area almost as big as 
Crerraaijy and with a population close to that of 
Bengal. Here for some years, a Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Republic has been now in existence, from 
accounts, steadily consolidating its position against 
heavy odds. Lord Morley, memb^ of a former 
British Cabinet, on his return from China a year 
back stated in Manchester about it as the one 
Government that could be held as holding high the 
hag of Chinese independence. 

Miss Smedlev's new book is an account in the 
form of short narratives of the various currents at 
play in China as a whole today. It unrolb many 
str^iug and significant pictur^ : the misery ani 
appalling suffering of the vast masses in China ; an 
exploitation rigid and ruthless ; campaign against revolu- 
tionary movement carried out with unbelievable rigour; 
revolutionary work conducted grimly with sinking 
devotion and astounding courage ; great awaken- 
ing among the women ; and growth of a new ideology 
in the waxe of the surrender of Kuo-Min-Tang. The 
pictures are drawn with great force. Miss &nedley 
has formed them on real incidents generally striking 
and not rarely shocking, bringing out the weight of 
the truism, truth is often more difficult to believe 
than fiction. But the purpose of the book is not to 
shock ; the aim is not sensation. It is to direct attention 
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to potential^ currents of a great struggle of interna- 
tional significance of which comparatively not much 
is known outside. ‘-CMnese Destinies'' is a book, 
thrilling, revolting and inspiring. A volume well 
worth reading. 

X. N. 

THE ASTRAL PLANE : Bii C. W. Lead- 
heater, Tlieosophical Publish! ny Housey Adyar^ 
Madras, 

This is an exceedingly interesting book in which 
a vivid account is given of a Plane of eiistence and 
its denizens about which the ordinary man knows 
next to nothing and believes much less than what 
he hears. The account reads like the description of a 
hitherto unexplored region of the Earth given by an 
adventurous explorer. 

In enjoying this description, we are first of all 
called upon to believe that “in our solar system 
there exist perfectly definite planes, each with its 
own matter ot different degrees of density’* (p. 4). 
The astral region is “the second of these great planes 
of nature— the next above (or within) that physical 
world with which we are ail familiar” (p. 5). 

Next we must believe that it is possible for any 
of us to have knowledge of this astral plane, thougli 
illusions are alwap possible (p. 5). Some theosophists 
speak disparagingly of this astral plane ; but this is 
unjustifiable. 

Our author apparently has accurate knowledge 
of this plane and gives u lifedike picture of Us 
sceneries, size and dimensions, and its inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of the astral world are (i) human, 
(ill Dou-human, and (iii) artificial (p. 26) The ^human* 
are either living or dead, i, c., those who still have a 
physical body and those who have not. The ^living’., 
again, are sub-divided into four classes, one of which 
includes the ‘Himalayan Brotherhood’ (p. 28) and the 
last class includes “members of the negro race who 
practise the ghastly rites of the Obeah or Voodoo 
schools,*^ and others of the same type (p. 32), So 
much about the living human inhabitants of the 
astral world. The ‘dead’ again are sub-divided into 
ten principal classes (p. 33) the details of which must 
be looked for in the book itself. 

In the last chapter wc have a catologue of pheno- 
mena which are caused by inhabitants of the astral 
plane. These arc ‘churchyard ghosts’, ‘apparitions 
of the dying*, ‘family ghosts*, etc. We thus have a 
fairly complete g^gra^y of this interesting world. 
If the question is raised : ‘How do we know all 
this ?*, the author’s apparent answer is : By occult 
spiritual training which has to be received from 
those who know. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH : By Mriual Kanti 
Ghosh. Published by S. K. Ghoshy 2 , Amnda 
Chatter ji Lane^ Catnitta. Pp, iv-ViOd, Price 
Inland— Hs. 6, Foreign— 10s, nett. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book on 
spiritualism in which, besides recording some of his 
family incidents, the author brings ^ether from 
outside other evidences of seances and spirit manifest- 
ations. The general reader will find the book of 
absorbing interest, and the adept spiritualist will 
find in it materials wherewith to further substantiate 
the conclusions of his science. The incidents recorded 
are well authenticate : and the authority of persons 
still alive and holding important positions in society 
has frequently been cited in support of many of the 
recorded cases of spirit-phenomena. All this will 


enhance the Rcieutific value of the book. Although 
the literature on spiritualism is growing fast, contri- 
butions from Indian authors are not too many. Mr. 
Ghosh’s lxK)k will supply a much- felt want. The 
printing .and get-up of tlie book leave little to be 
desired, 

U. C. BHA.rr.VCEARJKK 

FRANCIS MERES’S TREATISE “PCETRIE”: 
By Don Cameron Allen, Univei-sity of Illinois 
hnlleiin. Price $ !• lOUH. loS pp. 

This honest attempt at a correct appreciation of’ 
Francis Meres, a reputed scholar and contemporary of 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists, was 
undertaken by Mr. .Alien and published by the 
University of Illinois as its bulletin. In the 
introductory portion, Mr. Allen has pricked the 
bubble of Meres ’s reputation against the incorrect 
judgment of a host of writers and scholars, not 
excluding Ward, Schelling and Adams— so that os 
wc have in this book, Meres was a mere journalist 
and that too not of a high order, because ho freely 
and without any effort at acknowledgement, borrowed 
from English and Latin writers in making bis 
comparative estimates of EnglUh and classical 
authors. In this he wa.s no doubt profoundly 
influenced by his times, “the product,” as Slr.» Allen 
says, “of an intellectual conspiracy against 
originality,” but hia method is reduced on investiga- 
tion to “ail extensive imitation of five critics,” 
The author of the volume is a little too hard at 
times on Meres : he hiw finally disposed of his work 
as inspired by “pseudo-erudition and bluff” ; bnt the 
mass of evidence recorde<l against him seems to justify 
the censure. 

>ir. Allen bos reproduced the text of Mercs’s 
treatise “Pm trie” with critical notes, so as to make 
it easily accessible to the general students of English 
literaiy criticism and to refute the almost univurrijil 
approbation of Meres by the Eomantiea. Apart from 
this small but im)>ortan*t work, the volume contains 
four valuable appendices on different phases of 
renaissance culture in Eoglaml and bearing on 
Mercs’j* equipment ana methodology. Notes, 
bibliography, index— all that is necessary for careful 
studv or sp^v reference have been carefully 
provided, and t&e mass of information, diligently 
collected and judiciously edited, will be of use to 
other works in the field. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY : Englished in verse 
by 3i. B. Anderson, Worlds Classics Series. Oxford 
(7n ivers ity Press. 2s . 

A rendering in terza-riraa verse, a largely revised 
edition of the first publication in 1921, with textual 
and other notes suffixed to each canto, along with 
an index of proper names etc. that occur in the text. 
A handy edition for study or reference. 

INDIA IN THE MAKING: By Swami 
Ai^aktanayida, The Universal Publishing 
Corporaliony Bankipore. Patna. 193H. Rupee One 
wily, 

Swami Avyaktananda has made au ambitious 
attempt to cover problems affecting modern India in 
the course of six chapters and it must be said to his 
credit that he has succeeded in provoking his readers 
to think for themselves. The different chapters 
consist of essays first published in journals conductecl 
by the Ramakrishna Order, but there is a continuity 
of thought and treatment linking them together. The 
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•aeriousnoss sud sincerity of the authors attitude, his 
real love of the eountiy and its people, his readiness 
fo grasp and tackle*^ the difficulties that lie ahead, 
his robust common sense— all these make themselves 
felt and entitle the book to be read with attention. 
No one interested in India’s welfare can afford to 
ignore it : and that is high praise indeed. 

But, as the writer himself admits in the preface. 
'*it remains a mere sketch.” ^ many topics, and 
they are topics of absorbing interest, have been 
treated in course of 143 pages, that we lose the wood 
in the trees. The writer was no doubt guided by 
consideration of space when he published the articles 
in the journals, but in publishing them as a book he 
•could have treated them more fully as their nature 
demanded, He has been unfair to himself and to 
the topics as well. 

There are some opinions which invite a protest, 
III dwelling on the spread of Vedantic ideas in modern 
West, Swamiji is led to say : ‘Tt is not always true 
that degradation in the secular sphere presupposes a 
corresponding degradation in the spiritual sphere.” 
The truth seems to be rather that secular degradation 
may not always succeed in stifling altogether the 
spiritual life of a people. The authority of Vedic 
literature was acknowledged also liy Deveiidranath 
w'ho might be mentioned by the side of Ram Mohan 
(p. 9), and there is no reason why Dayananda, 
founder of the Avya Saraaj. should not deserve a 
place there. On the message of Indian art, Swamiji 
holds on to Abanin dranath Tagore and others, but 
the standard of revolt raised by Jam ini Roy is more 
ill consonance with the spirit of the times and more 
in conformity with the Indian tradition. Again, he 
says ; Artistic forms must not be pr^ucts of mere 
fantasies” etc. (p. 45), but symbols and fantasies are 
Guite distinct from each other and even pure 
fantasy is recognized as a form of art. 

The combination of our traditional art-con ceptioa 
with modern utility which is praised on p. 49 may 
justly be branded ns verging on the ludicrous, if not 
vulgar, when it oversteps the limits of life. Speaking 
of Western humanism, Swamiji says that we have 
' ‘enough” of Karma Yoga fp. 53) : but have we, 
really ? He admits that : “The legitimate corollary 
of the Vedautic equality will be an quality 

in social privileges, religious rites, laws of inherit- 

ance and tne like between mea and women of India. 
India has crushed the human aspect of womeu 
to make them divine” (p. 56). But he is not 

so clear and outspoken ou the theme of ecouomic- 
equality when he speaks on the Indian women, nor 
does he deliver a frontal attack on the remarriage of 
widowers. It is no doubt desirable to train our widows 
on the lines of Brahmacharya, but that applies to 
widowers also, whether we'take our stand on “ vedantic” 
or other equality. The idea of placing widows, 

properly trained, in charge of primary and secondary 
schools is likewise praiseworthy, but we very often 
fail to notice whether the taste for teaching is there, 
which is the essence of a teacher’s equipment. 

The author’s style is direct, and he speaks straight 
to the reader without wasting any time in literarj' 
flourishes. Many of his observations are worth 
reproduction : “A nation is true to itself when its 
external forms are shaped by an urge from within.” 
“It is inspiration and inward vision which will save 
us from toe imitation of vulgarized Western forms” 
etc. His views are generally sane, and even when 
there are any grounds for disagreement, he does not 


forfeit the reader’s sympathy. The book is a welcome 
addition to the serious literature on the subject. 

PftrYARA>'jAN Sen 

GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE (a brief 
biography) : Btj E. Eucia Turnbull, M. D. E. diid 
B. G. D. Turnbull, M. .1. (Oxon) uiih a foreicord 
hi the Rl Bon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
pp_ ii-i-ic^l3‘2. Trkhur, V. Sundra Iyer and 
Pricfr 14 As. 

This is a little biography of the great Gokhale 
written in simple English for the boys of upper 
classes of High English schools. One of the aims 
of education is to make citizens out of the boys ; and 
no better method can easily be ])ointcd out than 
making them read such biographies of great jwus 
and citizens of India, like the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. The authors resided in Poona for many 
years and bad opportunities of knowing Gokhale and 
appreciating the qualities that made Gokhale a power 
in the land. And in the book under review they 
have succeeded admirably in presenting to their 
readers what type of roan Gokhale was, how he 
acquired the knowledf^e, breadth of outlook, admirable 
temper, transparent sincerity and honesty of purpose 
—the qualifications necessary for the great task he 
set unto himself and how faithfully and ungrudg* 
inglv he performed them. We wish such books are 
made compulsory test-books in our schools. Would 
some one write a similar biography for our great 
Sir Suren dra Nath Banerjee, and make him more 
familar to the rising generation ? 

Jatinpea Mohan Dutta 

THE ESSENTIALS OF A D V AITISM : 
Suresara'8 yaiskarmyasiddhi explained in 
English bg SrijiU Ras-vchari Das^ J/. A., Ph. D.j 
Professor of MHaphimes and Indian Philoaophii , 
Indian InsiiUde of Philosophgy Avxalner. Published 
hu Messrs. MaiUal Bonarasi Dasy Proprietors of 
tnc Pu)ijab Sanskrit Book Depot , SaidmetkOy 
Lahore^ 193H, Prire not mentioned. 

In this editioQ the Preface covers 4 the 

Introduction 19 pages aod the English Translation 
146 pages in 4 ctapiers. The book does not contain 
the text in Sanskrit of Surcsvaracharya, but a free 
translation of the same leaving out “a few techni- 
calities of Mimarosa Philosophy and the Philosophy of 
Grammar which” Dr. Das thinks, “would oot be of 
much interest or use to a modern student of 
Philosophy.” He believes “that with the help of this 
book, one who has a little knowledge of Sanskrit 
will be able to read the book easily in oririnal 
Sanskrit.” But for this, we think, it would have 
been much better if the text accompanied it. In the 
I^eface Dr. Das explains, why he did not give in 
^is edition a literal translation of the text with 
explanatory notes, which is generally done, when 
such books are translated in another language. He 
thought “nothing would be gained by saying at first 
something unintelligible and then t^ing to make it 
intelligible.” Bui here we difler. Does Dr. Das 
mean the author of Naiskarmyasiddhi. one of the 
greatest writers and authority too, on Vedanta, spites 
unintelligible things! A very charitable remark 
indeed. Some say, for this object, the English 
education was introduced in this country. However 
the Introduction gives a gist of the Advaita 
Philosophy in a nutshell in a clear and lucid style, 
aod 80 this will be a great help to the begirt ner. 
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The translatioD is convincing and the simplicity 
of the style is commendable. Sureavara’e Naiskarmys- 
fiiddhi is a very well-knomi treatise on Advaita 
Philosophy. It is one of the mono mental works 
of the great savant, a disciple of Sankaracharya 
the Great. 

The printing and the get-up of the book is not 
attractive. There is no contents, nor any index 
attached to it 

RXJl-a^DRAKATH Gll08£ 

GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY : By 
pQndii Jawaharijil Neh^t. Fol /. Published by 
Kitnbisfan, 17- A. Hty Rond, Allahabad. Price 
R^. 6. 

During his enforced leisure hours behind the 
priaon-wolle in lfl31-32 and 19^3 Pandit Jawabarlal 
I*Jehru addressed a series of letters to his ten- 
year old daughter. Indira, whom he had left 
outside at home This khaddar-bound volume 
is a collection of 105 such letters and furnish 
an interesting ontHue of the history of the world— -its 
finger-posts and land-marks. The first volume 
under review covers the period from the earliest 
times to the Napoleonic War. 

Though the hook, so far as it goes, is a complete 
whole in itself, yet ‘‘being further letters to his 
daughter'’ it is a continuation of his earlier work, 
‘The letters from a Father to his Daughteri ; and 
roughly speaking he has begun his narrative where 
he left it ill his eiurlier one. The book is an faastori- 
cal study in interpretation, and the particular narra- 
tive treated has in every case b^n as instructive 
and pleasing as possible so as to relieve the study 
from the tediousneas of mere dry details of facts. 
Pandit]! gives a rough and rambling account of the 
greatness of Europe and Asia of both past and 
]>r€sent, and records the history of the world starting 
right from the old civilisation of Egypt and Greece 
India and China reaching down to the death of 
Napoleon in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

; Thus the author had to exercise a good deal of 
rejection and selection and to pnt into a few words 
the whole spirit of an epoob in which feat he has 
been singularly successful. 

The book Is not a history in the strictest sense 
of the term and to serious students of history it 
will perhaps appear as imperfect, emben^ing os it 
does fragmentary' details here and there. The book 
is rather in the form of an interesting fire-side story 
tbiiD ill that of history. Yet historical facts are 
related iu their true perspective and few things that 
are of moment are passed over. 

Panditji is a reputed writer who has his own 
inimitable way of putting things, and as one rushes 
through the pages one is striick by the wonderful 
grasp by the author of the subject and bis still 
more wonderful power of graphic narration. The 
book is admirably suited for the young people— for 
whom it is primarily meant— in the pleasure and 
profit its perusal woulcl certainly result : but it will 
also serve as a source of perennial interest and inspira- 
rioQ to the students of human history who will find 
in rt a remarkable summary* of the happenings and 
movements of the world over a long ^riod of time. 

The printing and get-up are excellent and leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Sdjruuab Ranjan Das 


SANSKRIT 

CHITRAPRABHA, a eommentanj on UariSk^ 
skUa’f! lyighusabdaraina : By Bhagavala Han 
Sastn, edited with notes bg Maharmlwpadhyaya 
Tata Suhbaraya Sasiri, Head Pandit ^ _ and 
Lecturer, Maharaja’s Sanshrit PoUege, riziana- 
yram. Price lis. 4. 

This book is the 6th in the Andhra University 
series, though on the back of the ^ver-pt^e it is 
numbered as the 5th of the series. For publishing 
this book in Devanagri chaiactcrs, we heartily 
congratulate the Registrar, Andhra University, Waltair, 
as it is one of the best and most important books on 
Grammar. A very longfelt want is removed by 
publishing this book. Chitraprabha, by which name 
this work goes, is a commentary of a portion of 
Sabdaratna the commentary of Praiidhamauorama, 
which in its turn is a commentary of Siddhanta 
Kanmudi, the famous exposition of Paninie 
Ashtadbyayi. Though it is a work of the 19th 
century, yet it has gained a reputation of the 
ancient works on the subject. The notes by the 
editor Tata Subbaraya are very appropriate and ^ows 
the depth of his ios^ht into the Grammar. From 
the bountiful donation of the Maharaja Sri Rao 
Sir Venkataswetachalapati Ranga Rao Bahadhur of 
Babbili. G. C. B. E., the first Pro-Chancellor of the 
Andhra University, for the encouragement of Tdugu 
and SansMt, if such books are published, the object 
of the donation, we believe, will be fulfilled. 

Ra.tknoranath Ghosk 

BAUDHAYANA DHARMASUTRA mlh 
the romnientafj/ of Oovinda$7>aniin edited v.ith 
NoUc, Inirodvkiofiy Word Index, etc . : By Pandit 
A. Cktnnacivami Shastri. Professor. Benares 
Hindu Unv'erfdlyy Kashi Sanskrit Series Bertares. 

That the Baudbayana Dharmaautra occupies a 
unique place in our Sutra literature requires no 
mention. There are already three editions of the 
text in Leipzig (1884), Mysore (1904), and Poona 
(1905). The commentary of Govindasvamm is also 
published with the text* in the Mysore edition. Yet, 
there was the necessity of a new edition and this 
is DOW suppli^ by Pajidit A. Chinnaswami Shastri, 
a renowned Mimamsist and Vedic scholar of the 
orthodox school. This edition is based not only 
on the printed texts of which the editor has taken 
the fullest benefit, but also on some manuscripts of 
both the text and commentary. Thus he has succeeded 
in removing the defects or wrong readings that 
<*rept into in the previous editions, and specially in 
that of Mysore. Brides the editor has sparea no 
pains to make bis edition useful by adding notes bn 
difficult pasaag<s, explaining the principle of the 
Mimamsa. quoting the mantras entirely that are 
referred to in the Sutras, tracing the sources of the 
passages quoted in the commentary, and adding the 
index of words of the sutras. We wish he had 
given us also the index of the sutras. He could 
^so supply an index of the mantras along with 
their sources traced, which are alluded to in the sutraa.. 

It is evident that the editor has taken great 
labour, and we are sure, it will fully be appreciate by 
his readers. 

ViDHUfiHKKBARA BHATTACHARYA 
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PRABANDHA OHINTAMANI : By Skri 
Memtungocharyija. Edited, hy Diirgrtsank^ Kcixd- 
ram S}mstH, Eew Edition, ^mhay, 1932, He. BS. 

Prabajidha-chiniamani, a vrork finished in the year 
136] of Vikrani Samrat as the author carefully in- 
forms the reader, is of varied interest : not onlv is it 
written with a view to further the ends of Jama 
relmion. but also for the entertainment of scholarB 
ail a their edification with regard to the mediaeval 
history of Oujrat. The chronology adopted seems to 
be quite correct, according to modern historical know- 
ledge, and the compilation, it may be noted, (for it 
puTOorrs to be nothing else), presumes to follow the 
oral ^ tradition. There has been an Asiatic Society 
Edition tvith English translaiion, but the present 
edition Sleeks to give a correct version in the origin^ 
Sanskrit after collating diflerent manuscripts, and 
there are different indexes helpful for reference. The 
stories i^eiattag to Varahamihira. Kagarjuna, Vagbhata. 
Lakahmanasena and rmapatidhara are extremely 
interesting and some of the anecdotes deserve to be 
rendered into Bengali and other Indian languages, 
whUe their judicious inclusioo in current text-books 
for teaching Sanskrit in the schools and colleges 
will contribute to the delight of the students by the 
element of novelty that they will introduce. * The 
book is to be had of Messrs 1?. M. Tr^thi & Co. of 
Bombay, and credit is due to the Forbes Gujrati 
Sabha for including it in its valuable series. 

Prtyaranjak S>:k 

RIGVEDA-SAMHITA WITH THE COM- 
MENTARY OF SAYANACHAEYA VoL 1. 
Man dal I. Tilak MaJiarashtra Univer^iy. Vaidic 
SamshocUuin Mandal ( Vcdic Research ImtUu-ie.). 
Tilak Sm/irak Mandir. Poona 2. Price Tts. 12. 

This is a handsome critical edition of the liigveda 
which <jan easily take the position of MaxMiulcris 
ediiio princeps. now out of print. The Vedic 
Research Institute, founded in memory of the late 
Brdgungadhar Tilak with the oHect of furthering 
Vcdic studies in various ways, has. by the publication 
of this edition, done lastijig and reaf honour to the 
memory of a scholar who devoted his life to the 
study and interpretation of the Vedas. We look to 
a speedy completion of the entire work which will 
cover several volumes and be a fitting memorial of 
a great scholar. 

An editorial liuard conRisting, among others, of the 
famous Vedic scholar V, K. Rajwade, M, a,, who has 
added a Foreword to the volume pointirig to the neces- 
sity of a careful study of the V<Klas, was in 
charge of b ruling out the edition. A fairly large 
Dumber of MBS. were collated for evaluating the 
read IB A brief account of the M?S, with an 
indication of their places of deposit, has been given 
in the Introduction by the Managing Editor, 
Mr. N. S. Sontakke Vaiimayavisharada. A descriptive 
and critical account of the MSS., though much ex- 
ited here, has l>een reserved for a later occasion. 
It is noticed from the bx-ief account of 3I55S. that 
MSS. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal have not been 
consulted though the society possesses several important 
MSS. including (hose of Say ana’s commentary, belong- 
ing to the great scholar ICavindracarya and apparently 
containing correct and good readings as he himseu 
might have used them in writiog his own com memary 
on the Rigveda, as also a number of very old MHS. 
of the text of the Rigveda containing in some cases 
variations from the printed editions. As a matter of 


fact, however, no Mj^S. of the text portions appear 
to have been consulted. 

Only selected variants from the MSS. consulted 
have noticed in the foot-notes. Even important 
variants have, sometimes, escaped any notice. Thus 
a reading incorporated in the body of the work on 
p. K)03. line 19 on the basis of the readings found in a 
£iun)))er of MS8. (as stated in the section of Discussioa 
of readings) has no indication in the foot-notes. A 
long discussion, covering eight pages, about some of 
the more important readings found in the MSS. but 
missed bv Max Muller and others, as also emendations 
suggested by the editors, is added at the beginning 
of the book. It is to be noted, however, that some 
of these readings and emendatious have not 
been iucorporated in the bodj’ of the book (cf. p. 158, 
1. 33: 1073, l.-l : 1094, Lfl5). l^his is rather curious. An 
important omission in the list of abbreviations that 

came to our notice Is (for which 

has been actually used. We hope the type of defects 
pointed out above will be absent from the subsequent 
volumes of the work, 

Chixtaharan ChakravaETI 


SANSKRIT* ENGLISH 

THE DHAMMAPADA ; Text m Devanagan 
mith English translation by Prof. N. K. Bha-gwai^ 
^{. A. ,* The Buddha Socisiy. A^ia^id Vihara^ 
Lamington Eoad^ Bombay, Pp. 224. 

This is a small-sizcd edition of the Dhammapada, 
suitable for cazrt'ing in one’s pocket. The translation 
has been well done. The printing and get-up are 
also good. We hope the book will help to spread the 
doctrine of the Buddha among our educated people. 


BENGALI 

SAMVAD-PATRE8EKALER KATHA, VoL 
III, (Sahitya Parishat Series No. 82). Compiled 
and edited bj/ Braje^idra Nalh Barter ji. Published 
laj the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat^ 243^1 Upper 
(Arcular Roorf, CahiUta. Price Rs. S.S-0 (for 
members), Rs. 3-4-0 (for others). 

In this volume, which is a supplement to the two 
previous volumes of the same name (already noticed 
in these pages), Mr. Banerji collects from the efuliest 
available newspaper of Bengal, the Humachar 
Durpnn. extracts which had not been included in 
the previous volumes. Supplements to the first two 
volumes are contained respectively in pp. 1-lW and 
191-4^. Separate indexes to these have been 
appended so that these supplements may be usefully 
bound together with the original volumes to make 
them complete. Besides these we have here extracts 
collected several numbers of the Samtod Puma- 
chandrodaya of 1835. 

Mr. Banerji deserves to be congratulated that he 
has, in less than three years’ time, supplied us 
with about 1500 large-si/.ed pages of interesting 
and important material for the' study of the soci^ 
and cultural life of Bengal, arranged in three 
beautifully got-up volumes. There is not a 
p^e in these volumes that does not furnish 
information of value from one point or other. 
Occasionally, in important coi^es, specially in respect 
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of accounts of im).>ortaiit personageSj tbe informa- 
tion has been supplemented by notes contributed by 
the editor on the oasis of information available from 
vai'ious other sources which too have been drawn upon. 
In fact, it is these notes that have considerably aided 
to the importance and utility of the work. A number 
of illustrations, reproduced at the banning of the 
volume from a centuiy-old work by a Frenchman, 
depicting different aspects of the social life of the 
period, convey a vivid idea of the life and things of 
the time and make even the layman curious about 
the contents of the book. As a matter of fact, 
these volumes of Mr. Banerji will bo of as much 
interest to the general public, as to the scholar 
who will treasure them as valuable source-books to l)e 
utilized on different occasions. 

It is refreshing to note that one important fact 
with regard to the value of these publications that 
seems to have been overlooked by the compiler 
wbcji the first two volumes were published, 
has how been referred to in the Preface to this 
volume. This is the immense linguistic interest 
possessed by them. They preserve verv good specimens 
of early Bengali prose.* Though a thorough analysis 
of the characteristics and ijeculiarities of this prose 
may remain to be undertaken separately by another 
scholar, jin index of the words highly popular at the 
time of the composition of these extracts though now 
obsolete or unknown cauuot be deferred in any way. 
The compiler, however, hopes that this index will 
be added at the time (which is expected not to be 
far off) when some of these volumes pass through a 
second edition. 

CUIXTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


HINDI 

ATLAS {Bhufjol ) : Edited by Sji. Ram B'arfUn 
Mishra. Published by Dhugol Office-, Alldhobad. 
Double Oroicn Octavo, }tp. liO. Price Rs. 21- 

Upto this time there was no good atlas in Hindi. 
This 16 ;he first Atlas, worth the name, and removes 
a long-felt want in Hindi. Mr. Mishra deserves 
congratulations for it. 

It contains 16 multi-coloured and 218 mono- 
coloured maps, besides the pictures, geographical 
definitions, flags of difierent countries, solar system 
and index. The maps show the political divisions, 
physical features, populations, products, races, means 


of communication of different countries and continent. 
Taking all these things into consideration the atlas 
is priced low. We again congratulate the editor of 
Bhugol for this beautiful production. 

B. M. Varma 


GUJARATI 

CUTCHH NI PADMINI: ByThakkur Narayan- 
Visanji. Printed at the- Surya Prakash Printing 
B-ess, Ahmedabad. Cloth Cover : Pp. 408. Price 
Bs. 8. 

Queen Rajam is the heroine of this story and King 
Puanro. its hero. It is a romance of old Cutch, tlie 
land of virile men and women. It begins in \ikrama 
Saravat Era 1015. and is concerned with many 
stirring incidents in the eventful reign of that 
king. These incidents have been set out in the 
usual verbose style of this voluminous author, but 
what we particularly want to point out is the 
supplement of one hundred and eight pages at the 
end. consisting of three parts in which the writer 
has examined the reign and characters of King 
Puanro and Jam Lakha Fulani as described in 
folklore and also from a historical point of view. 
He has consulted twenty-seven different works in 
English, Sanskrit, Hindi and Gujarati to coiniwse 
this supplement. It is a model, which other writers 
in this uirectiou should follow. 

(1) BAL CHIKITSA, (2) RASAYANA 
8 AR SANGRAHA, (3) VAIDYAK CHIKITSA 
SAR, all three written by Vaidya Oopalji 
Kuvarji Thakkur, and pnnted at the Arogyn 
Shidliu Press, Karachi. Paper Cover and Cloth 
Cover: Pp. 110: 288: 316: Price Bs. 1, 
Bb. 2, Bs. 3. 

Ayurvedic treatmait of diseases is slowly making 
progress, and one comes across many patients who 
desire to know what the indigenous treatment for 
their oomc^nts is and how it can be had. To such 
persons, these three broke furnish a mine of informa- 
tion ; the last book for instance gives five hundred 
and one prescriptions, with the cases to which they 
apply. The Vaidyaraj owns a pharmacy and edits 
two medical journals, besides being a successful 
practitioner. Books written by him should, therefore, 
prove of great use. 

K. M. J. 



PANA>L4 AND SUEZ 


By SASADHAR SINHA, ph. d. 


G oethe had dreamed of three canals 
which by making the world smaller 
would add to its civilization and 
prosperity. Two of these have 
already been realized and the completion of 
the third is now only a cjuestion of time. The 
isthmus of Suez was pierced in the middle of 
the last century, and although the project of 
a canal at Panama was mooted almost con- 
temporaneously, it was not completed until the 
beginning of the Great War. The third, the 
Rhine-Danube canal, awaits a more propit'ous 
time for its consummation. By connecting 
the North and the Black Seas it will bring 
closer the north and south of Europe and the 
Near East. 

Both Suez and Panama canals owe their 
origin to the genius of a Frenchman, Fredinand 
de Lesseps, although the latter could uot be 
completed under his guidance for some un- 
foreseen causes, above all business mismanage- 
ment and the inhospitable climate of tropical 
Panama. The Suez canal was opened to the 
public in 1809, while, despite the repeated 
French attempts, the digging of the Pauauia 
canal was scarcely begun when it was finally 
abandoned in 1904. In the same year the 
United States Government stepped into the 
shoes of the French and completed it, albeit 
on a modified plan. It was opened to traflSc 
in August 1914. 

The heroic attempts made by America 
to stamp out diseases like yellow fever and 
malaria in Panama, thereby removing one 
of the main causes of the French failures and 
converting the Panama canal zone into one 
of the healthiest spots in the world, is com- 
mon knowledge. Thus today its death-rate 
is lower than that of some of the healthiest 
American cities. Thousands of American 
tourists flock to Panama to seek health and 
pleasure and to avoid the rigours of a northern 
clime during the winter. 

Suez is the larger of the two canals, 
measuring some hundred miles. But unlike 
Panama, it is a sea-level canal. Consequently, 


the engineering difficulties in its construction 
were far less formidable than those encoun- 
tered in the case of Panama. 

At Panama, too, the French engineers had 
decided upon a sea-level canal, but the 
Americans set their face against it. The 
present canal has been built through an 
uneven and difficult country. Its construction 
therefore differs fundamentally from that of 
the Suez. The plan of the canal is somewhat 
a? follows. It is about fifty miles long, run- 
ning east to west from Colon on the Atlantic 
sea-board to Panama on the Pacific. The 
months of the canal at either end, up to 
about eight miles, are on a level with the 
sea. The rest is on a higher plane and 
consists of two lakes, of which Gatun is by 
far the bigger, — an artificial lake, created by 
damming the Chagres river and flooding its 
fertile and once inhabited valley. The lakes 
are connected by a cut in the hill separating 
them, one from the other. On the other 
hand, the different gradients of the territory 
are connected by an ingenious system of 
locks, at different levels, enabling the ship 
to pass from the sea to the higher altitude 
by a gradual rise and on to the sea again. 
Enormous costs involved in digging a deep 
sea-level canal throughout the course has - 
thus been overcome. 

By joining oceans, both Suez and Panama 
have abolished distances and brought conti- 
nents nearer and raised the importance of 
countries which would otherwise remain 
unknown or insignificant. Suez and Panama 
are, in a sense, complementary, because as 
arteries of commerce they perform additional 
functions. Thus, for instance, in so far as 
Panama connects the Atlantic sea-board with 
the Pacific sea-board, its function is non- 
competitive. The same may be said of the 
Suez caual rts-a-uw Europe in relation to 
western and south-western Asia. These are 
essentially geographical advantages. The 
superiority of the industrial east of the United 
States over Europe in north-eastern Asia, 
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New Zealand and eastern Australia holds 
good for tlie same reason. Thus, for instance, 
Panama has .shortened the distances from 
New York to Yokohama by 3708, Shanghai 
by 1876, Adelaide by 1746, Melbourne by 
2770, Sydney by 3932 and Wellington 
by 2493 sea miles over the older routes. 
Similarly, the Pacific sea-board has been 
brought considerably nearer to Europe via 
Panama, shortening distances to a maximum 
of over 6000 sea miles. 

But geographical and economic interests 
do not always coincide. To the degree 
Panama succeed.^ in drawing trade away from 
Suez they become rivals. To what proportion 
traffic has been diverted to the former, it 
cannot be maintained with accuracy, but there 
is little doubt that some diversion has taken 
place. The total tonnage of goods carried 
by way of Suez has remained to all intents 
and purposes constant since 1913, but mean- 
while the total tonnage of goods carried over 
the Panama canal has grown from nothing to 
nearly the same total tonnage carried over 
the Suez canal. This coupled with the fact 
that the largest number of non-American 
vessels passing through Panama are of British 
nationality, the bulk of which presumably of 
New Zealand and Australian origin, is an un- 
mistakable indication that the antipodes is 
increasingly coming within the zone of 
American economic influence and correspon- 
dingly affecting the traffic through Suez. The 
same is true of Japan and north-eastern Asia. 

This is not to say that the advantages are 
all on the aide of Panama. Suez undoubtedly 
possesses certain geographical superiority 
over Panama. Geographically Suez lies in 
the heart of the old-world trade centres and 
thus possesses advantages of intermediate trade, 
«.e., trade between ports at comparatively short 
distances, which are not shared by Panama. 


Panama is separated from tne mainland of 
Asia and the antipodes by vast stretches of 
sea with no similar advantages. This is a 
factor of no small importance to the carrying 
trade. 

But the essential international signilicauce 
of Panama perhaps lies elsewhere. To begin 
with, it must be conceived as part of a larger 
problem — namely, American economic im- 
perialism. The opening of the Panama canal 
has at once made the United States an Atlantic 
as well as a Pacific power. Her economic 
dominatiee over all Americas, north, central 
and south, is now complete. At one leap, the 
skeleton of the Monroe doctrine becomes 
endowed, as it were, with flesh and blood. 

The Caribbean diplomacy of the United 
States thus gains significance when viewed 
as part of this grandiose plan. Its heart is 
in Panama. The virtual protectorate over the 
whole of Central America and the islands of 
Cuba and Santo Domingo and the acquisition 
of Porto Rico are ramifications of this policy. 
The United States would not tolerate the 
interference of any other power in this region. 
Panama must not only be the main artery of 
trade and commerce between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, but also the pivot of American 
naval strategy. The political and military 
control over this region ensures her naval 
supremacy in both oceans facing east and 
west. Panama must be to America what Suez 
is to Great Britain. This analogy also points 
to latent conflicts between these two powers, 
which are fraught with serious future possibi- 
lities. For Panama not only aS’ects England by 
affecting the Suez canal, but also by putting a 
virtual caveat on non-American economic 
activities in Central and South America. The 
intense conflict between the two countries over 
the exploitetion of mineral resources in Mexico 
and Venezuela and elsewhere and over South 
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Aaierican cable monopoly are cases in point. 
On the other hand, the two powers for the 
first time come into direct economic competi- 
tion ill the western Pacific. The Open Door 
Policy in China is the obverse of the Monroe 
Doctrine on the American continent. 

The bid for economic hegemony on the 
part of America is paralleled b^y her demand 
for naval parity with Great Britain. The 
renewed interest in the Nicaraguan canal is an 
indication that the U. S. A. is determined to 
assert her naval supremacy. Naval parity is 
a hollow phrase unless naval communications 
can be guaranteed in times of war. If 
Panama is in danger, the Nicaraguan canal 
will serve as an alternative line of communica- 
tion. Its role will be similar to that of the 
Cape route, in which there is a revived interest 
recently, as an alternative to the Suez 
canal in the British Empire. 

The piercing of the isthmuses of Suez and 
Panama, although superficially unrelated, 
touches at many more points than appears at 


first sight. The discoveiy of new routes of 
communication.s or tlie obsolescence of old 
routes has had a profound effect on the 
fortunes of many a country. Great Britain’s 
preoccupation with the guarding of the Empire 
communications shows only too clearly how 
vitally her industrial prosperity and political 
power depend upon the safety of communica- 
tions. The importance of Suez in British 
foreign policy is well known. Panama 
provides a parallel in American diplomacy. 

Economically, Panama’s potentialities are 
great They are part of the future of 
American economic expansion. Only as the 
full impact of American e.xports in the inter- 
national market begins to be felt, will Panama 
realize its full stature as a highway of inter- 
national commerce. The supremacy of Suez 
is already challenged with the shift of the 
world’s economic centre of gravity to America 
and to the western Pacific. The destiny of 
Suez is integral with the destiny of Europe as 
a universal provider of mauufuctured goods. 


THE COMING OF SRAVANA 

or 

THE RAIN-CLOUDS 

By PROFKSsiOR Dr. S. C. SARK.A.R 


I A. j 

Mode: “Vira-Iiiuir/i'' 

Like Vikram’ triumphant is Sravan’ come, 

In bold display of power, wealth and pride : 
The canopy of clouds is sprearl for him, 
Whose jewelled hangings gleam, and flash their 

light; 

The aerial vault is filled with sounding drums. 
The tempest ehaunts hia fame in trumpet-tunes; 
His bolt chastises haughty beads on earth. 

His mercy flows in streams to humble hearts. 

Like a shade from underworld is Sravan’ come, 
To give to men a glimpse o’ the Final Day,— 
When worlds will end in thunder-crash, and 

swift 

As lightning-flash the Sword of Death will snap 
The links of Life, and all be_ darkly drowned. 
Like Siva dancing rapt is Sravan’ come, 
Deluging, tossing, tearing up in Joy ! — 

His tangled mass of cloud-locks stream through 

space, 

Concciding ’neath the Sun-eye on His brow 
And Cresent on His crest: adown His locks 
The Sacred Waters stream : His Trident strikes 
With thunder: while His hooded Serpents 

breathe 


The stormy winds, and fling their lightning- 

fangs : 

The swelling boom come.s from His rumbling 

Drum,, 

And heave the ocean-waves and sway the 

pines! 

I B. 1 

Mode : “Karum-Mmi/iura’ 

Like Motherhood revealed is Sravan’ come. 

To save the world from all its sufferings : 

The Mother bendeth o’er Her troubled child, — 
The shadow of Her tresses rests upon its face, — 
Beneath Her quickening glance its life revives, — 
And showering kisses make it smile again. 

Like Lover passionate is Sravan’ come, 

To woo and win the Earth with all his arts : 
Sometimes, from welkin’s end he looks on her, 
With restful, tender, tearful, mystic gaze ; 
Sometimes, in sullen, pignant mood, he lets 
His cloud-locks loosely flow;— then all at once 
He bursts to floods of tears that wet her veil 
Of green, and sobs aloud in wildest winds 
That shake her mountain-tresses with their 

breath ; 

And nightly do their souls commune in dark, — 
While thrilling waves of lightning pass between, 
And sprouts of joy appear all o’er the Earth ! 


2G-10 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



The Machine 

The century -old debate about the machine 
been revived anew in Thf* Commonweal by 
Mr. Marshall who : 

The Machine in human life affords a problem ever 
more acute* Man versus the machine is now the cry. 
Slowly but surely the machine seems to ^ain^-and 
man is robbed of his personality and responsibility. 

The attitude one must take up is not to be decided 
by any changing fashion— but by reason. 

The problem has two elements : firsts the machine 
deprives man of his creative faculties ^ secondly, it 
causes the breakdown of the organization of 
distribution. 

It deprives man of his creative power. Under the 
industrial system the intellect of the workman is cut 
off from his labor. Previously the workman fashioned 
every article with his own hands, bringing to bear on 
it all the skill of the craft which was his. All this is 
now done by the machine. He, who was once the 
craftsman, has to perform only a series of repetitive 
acts. Formerly the essential knowledge that forms the 
basis of civilization was handed down by the work* 
man of a hundred trades « "'culture was In the keeping 
of innumerable different kinds of craftsmen/' Now 
the whole basis of culture rests in the hands of two 
small classes -technicians and artists^the elite of the 
industrial world. They are the engineers who design 
the machines, and those who design the products of 
the mechines— chemists, etc. ^ork has changed, for 
it is no longer human. 

To be human, work must always be intellectual 
as well as manual, for man is made up of both in* 
tellectual and physical nature, he is a rational animal. 
Human work is that into which man can put his whole 
self, brain and body. 

The ordinary factory^hand has certainly no change 
of applying his reason to his work. It is the last thing 
which is wanted of him. The technicians put the reason 
into the work of designing the machines, the rest is 
repetition. The workman has to supervise that 
repetition. This bears no resemblance to the creative 
workmanship of the maker of things. 

The second phase of the problem is the breakdown 
in the process of distribution. To put the matter in 
Its simplest terms : the introduction of machinery 
displaces men % it creates unemployment » and thereby 
diminishes the demand for goods. A contradiction is 
evolved s you cannot throw the producer Into the street 
and then expect him to pay for the goods made by the 
machine which has displaced him. The goods are made 
in far greater quantities than before « but the buying 
power IS decreased. 

Such is the bare problem. 

The obvious solution is the Leisure State. Let 
every man work a few hours per day or week, at 
the machines which produce the world's goods, and 
spend the rest of his time in fruitful leisure, especially 
m cultivating the powers of the mind. But the point 


is that all men are not capable of using leisure, and 
yet live moral lives. To do this demands a devoting 
of oneself to the contemplation of truth. All are not 
capable of the contemplative life. "Those who on 
account of their passions are driven to action are 
naturally more apt to the active life because of their 
inquietude of spirit". 

To look at the other side of the question. Not 
all labor before the advent of the machines was human 
labor ^ there existed a vast amount of monotonous 
toil. The toil of the miner would be a case in point. 
Nevertheless, although the Introducers of machinery 
had not thought of lightening man's labor, but only of 
making profits, we can if wc wish yet bring good 
out of evil, and, by using machines to do the 
necessarily monotonous work more quickly, leave 
men to spend more time on labor most fitted to their 
nature -that of the hand directed by the brain. 

Thus the first rule for the control of machinery is 
this ( that machinery should not be allowed to compete 
with the work of the craftsman, but should be 
restricted to its proper sphere, the performance of 
monotonous and non*humaa work. The fixing of the 
criterion for each class would obviously be a matter 
to be decided by actual experience. 

The second and complementary rule is that the 
machine should be subordinated to the artizan : that 
the large-scale organization of modern industry should 
give way to the vastly more important principle of the 
just distribution of property. 

Machinery must be subjected to man, that is reduced 
to such dimensions that it does not control man, but 
is controlled by him. Man must be placed in such a 
position that he can use the machine or leave it alone, 
according to his will. His free will must be asserted 
against all non*human forces. This can only be done 
when man is in his workshop, with the machine 
before him, able to be used or not to be used as the 
man wishes. In these circumstances there will be no 
overproduction oi underconsumption, no breakdown 

of distribution. 


War Memoirs of Lloyd George 

Preston Slosson, while reviewing the III 
IV volumes of the above book in ttie Pnlitiva! 
Science* Qaarterlfj^ observes : 

As before, he (Lloyd George) continues his vendetta 
against the military and naval chiefs for their slowness 
to learn new lessons from the enemy and their obstinate 
adherence to a "decision on the 'if'estern front." 
"just like the British public with Kitchener, the French 
public...- retained their belief in Joffre long after those 
who transacted business with him had ceased to have 
any faith in his competence... the mistake of thinking 
that the seat of intelligence U in the chin. Great 
generals, dictators and bruisers always have that grim 
feature". "'if'hcn the craving is on him the 
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planomaniac is bJinJ. General Niveilc in December 
was a cool and competent planner. By April he had 
become a craiy plunger''. "With the phlegmatic 
Briton slowness of mind is apt to be taken as 
an indication of soundness of judgment". 

In these phrases and a hundred like them, Llcyd 
George is not only criticizing others but defending 
himself ; or, better said, the qualities that he admires 
in others and also in himself ^alertness, adaptability, 
quicksilver intelligence, dash, audacity, imagination. 
He defends his employment of such brilliant but erratic 
men as Winston Churchill and Lord NorthclifFc on the 
ground that genius, even if closely allied to madness, 
is needed in a great emergency. He deplores, and 
surely very justly, the petty jealousies among the 

Allied nations which made it impossible to coordinate 
their plans i he is particularly severe on the French 
failure to support any scheme for an Italian offensive 
against Austria. While Lloyd George is himself any- 
thing but tactful in his comments on England's allies, 
it is due to him to say that his impatience is not with 
a nation but with a type, that the narrowly nationalist 
diplomats and officers whom he scolds in France he 
treats with even more severity in Britain. For the 

'old Parliamentary hands" he has no respect ^ stating 
blunty enough that if his own hands had been free he 

would have made up his war ministry* not out ot party 

leaders but "partly from the ranks of the back benchers" 
and partly from men outside of Parliament who in 
their own persults had shown faculties of energy, 
foresight imagination, judgment and courage". "On 
being asked if the proposed new Cabinet of four 
members would mean that we should have four dicta- 
tors, I said : What is a Government for except to 
dictate? If it does not dictate it is not a Govern- 
ment, and whether it is four or twenty-three, the only 
difference is that four would take less time than 
twenty- three". 

His retort to those critics who have charged him as 
a civilian with undue interference with armies in the 
held is the bold assertion that he did not interfere 
enough ; that the convoy system at sea and adequate 
munitionment by land were his ideas, imposed upon 
reluctant officers, and that he now reproached himself 
with not having overridden Haig and Robertson and 
forbidden the Passchendaeie offensive of 1917. As for 
Haig, "I never met any man in a high position who 
seemed to me so utterly devoid of imagination", 
and as for Robertson, whom Asquith eulogized as the 
greatest living strategist, "It was a ridiculous apprecia- 
tion, but as neither of them had strategical minds, the 
giver and the recipient of- the compliment were equally 
well fitted for their part in the tribute" ! 


International Alliance of Women 

The Twelfth Congress of the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Riual 
Citizenship was held at Istanbul The following 
account ia given in The Catholic Citizen : 

The Indian women were as usual outstanding per- 
sonalities. Mrs. Hamid AIL the leader oF the delegation, 
told the Congress that unfortunately child marriage 
was still a burning question in India; the Sarda Act 
was extremely defective and they wanted an Act giving 
powers to stipendiary magistrates to forbid child 
marriages. The resolution deploring the evil of child 
marriage stood in the name of the British delegation, 
and was proposed by Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, and 
supported by Mrs. Hamid Ali, 


Another member of the Indian delegation, Mrs. 
Hussain, had been only eighteen months out of purdah 
and was married at the age of fourteen. She took 
her B.A. degree when she was the mother of seven 
children, and has since become one of the foremost 
educationalists in her State of Mysore. 

The yUdiz Kosk. the magnficent palace where the 
Congress was held, was in itself significant. Built as 
a palace by the late Sultan, its bright painted walls, 
brilliant candlelabra, gilded ceiling and luxurious fittings 
must have accorded strangely with the earnestness and 
endeavour of the Congress. And if there still lingered 
a haunting presence of the tragic wasted lives of 
women of the past, a presence that seemed oppressively 
real at times, one could but hope that the spirits of 
those women could look down on what was now 
passing between those walls, and be at rest, content. 
It was wonderful that our Congress with its message 
of hope and work and fulfilment should have been 
held in such a spot — wonderful to see there on the 
bright flower^painted wall the gold and white banner 
of the International Suffrage Alliance with its flaming 
sun above the one word, Justice, and on each side of 
it the scarlet flag of Turkey, for so many centuries the 
symbol of the subjection of women. 

The work of the Congress was divided into six 
Commissions, Suffrage, The Equal Moral Standard 
Commission, Like conditions of '^^'ofk, Position of 
^omen under the law, Rationality Commission and 
lastly, the ^mmission for Peace. 

Mrs. Hamid AH, an attractive Hgure in her beautiful 
robes, spol^ of her deep gratitude to the women's 
organizations over here. She felt she represented not 
only India but the whole continent of Asia, and it 
was associations like St. Joan's Alliance which, by 
their example, had done so much to awaken the 
women of the east. 


Ramsay UacDonald 

The following editorial appears* in The New 
Republic : 

To some he was once the most hated man in 
England. He was stoned and hissed and called a 
traitor to his country. Others, however, loved and 
defended him. They saw in him a champion of peace 
and of the workers. On a wave of reaction, born 
of the war's disillusionment, he came to power. 
There was great rejoicing and much was expected of 
him. Promising much, he accomplished little. Com- 
promise followed compromise until, for reasons best 
known to himself, he abandoned his party and his 
cause. Those who once hated him now admired him 
and those who had followed him shouted down the 
sound of his name. Today he is an old man, with 
not much longer to live. He has been shelved, placed 
in a high-sounding post of little power or meaning, 
and it is expected that he will be made a peer. It 
reads like the outline of a novel but it is true. His 
name is Ramsay MacDonald. 


LaEgiiage Mastery 

Rev. T. F. Cummings writes on the methods 
in language training in the Intmiational Review 
of Miseiotis in the following manner : 

>)j^i]e the eye can assist the ear rhaterially by 
noting the visible actions of the vocal organs, and 
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so help the pupil to imitate these actions^ yet any 
substitution of eye-reading of letters for ear-hearing 
of sounds, as the medium for securing the correct 
speech patterns of the new tongue, must result in 
failure, for the eye is the organ for perceiving form, 
not sound, and it can neither receive nor transmit to 
the brain sounds or any new patterns of sound. The 
eye can merely learn to recognize the forms of the 
visible symbols representative of those sounds and 
sound patterns, or vocal images which are already 
fixed through the ear in the memory. To try to build 
a language superstructure on a foundation of eye- 
reading, writing and translation, without first laying 
their foundation on hearing and speaking, is not to 
risk failure in speaking, it is to ensure it. All such 
students use their native vocal patterns, not those 
of the new tongue, for the latter they have not con- 
cretely grasped. 

The actual method of acquiring any skill major 
or subordinate, Is always the same. First, a clear 
perception by the appropriate sense of the thing to 
be learned and the fixation of the ideal pattern in 
the mind. Next, trying to reproduce this pattern 
to do this thing. Thirdly, continued trial with occa- 
sional resultant success. Then, persevering trial with 
more frequent success. Fifthly, persistent trial until 
uniform success is attained. And finally, then and 
only then, continued drill for ease, rapidity and 
accuracy of performance. 

This procedure is absolutely essential for the 
various skills which combine to form the art and 
practice of speech. 


Russian Exhibition 

The following account of the exhibition appears 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts : 

The impressive Russian Exhibiton at 1 Belgrave 
Square, is to remain in being till July 13th. .A remarkable 
assortment of works of art and craft has been 
assembled by the courtesy of owners of many nationa- 
lities. 

There is a good deal to astonish the visitor, and 
on the ground floor a collection of icons has been 
brought together which can only provoke the purest 
amazement and pleasure. Some of the finest of these 
paintings are obviously first cousins to Italian primitive 
art. 

The Pellcgrina pearl on the first fioor, the pear- 
shaped pearl that is supposed to have belonged to 
Cleopatra, is insured for £20,000. Its sister was the 
pearl said to have been dissolved to make a drink 
for Anthony. Be that as it may, the Pellcgrina and 
the other chief jewels in Room 6 make a display, 
which, if it is not primarily artistic, is at any rate 
historically interesting, and of a kind one cannot see 
every day. In the same room arc many examples of 
the skill of Faberge, who conceived the fascinating 
idea of specializing in luxurious nick-nacks for kings 
and queens to give each other as presents. 

Indeed, three* quarters of the exhibition are associat- 
ed with the Romanoffs. Their portraits hang on the 
walls 5 we are shown the porcelain off which they 
dined, and on the third floor are some of the eighteen 
thousand dresses that swelled (quite the correct verb) 
the wardrobe of the Empress Elizabeth : one per day 
for half a century. The elegance of their capital is 
best shown by some of the topographical water-colour 
ira wings j and the kind of atmosphere that was 
*^^thed by the people in Tolstoy's novels clings 


faintly to the charming wcdgwood-Iikc room on the 

second floor. , , 

It is fitting that the art of the Ballet, which owes 
so much to Russia, should be represented : many 
designs for stage sets and costumes have been hung, 
including, of course, characteristic examples ot Bakst. 

The receipts from the exhibition arc to benefit sick 
and destitute Russian exiles in England. The object 
is worthy, and the enterprise of unusual interest : tor 
the sake of the icons alone everyone who cares for 
beautiful things should be ready to pay his half-crown. 


China’s Hinisters of Beauty 

In a discourse on Chinese Art Sister Duya 
observes in the Message of the Efifit : 

A mis-stroke, for an artist, is not a very serious 
catastrophe if he happens to be of the Work 

can be wiped out and done over again, and there are 
few artists indeed who arrive at the goal of comple- 
tion without producing a scries of metamorphoses in 
their subjects, akin to those the worm goes through 
in becoming a butterfly. >J/ith the ancient Chinese 
artists, however, there could be no false stroke, or if 
there were one, it would have to remain unaltered. 
For his "canvas" was not canvas at all 5 rather it was 
silk Of a porous paper which showed every mark and 
retained it permanently. Thus, at the very start, hand 
and eye had to be one, and the vision single s in fact 
the artist had to be far beyond the groping, experi- 
mental stage in regard to the working out of his 
concept. "The Chinese artist," comments Miss Hack- 
ney, "had to have a complete conception to the 
minutest detail of what he wanted to do, before 
putting brush to silk. He had to 'sketch it out with 
his brain' beforehand, as an ancient Chinese painter 
once tersely phrased it." Naturally this called for a 
memory made practically faultless through prolonged 
training in visualization. Instead of looking without, 
the Chinese master looked within, not only for form, 
color and composition, but for the movement of life 
as well. 

Even to fix in one's mind the image of the most 
simple of objects requires command of the lower levels 
of concentration. Think, then, of the heights attained 
by these wonderful old Celestials who could out of 
their own mental content reproduce, with what 
sincerity and how exquisitely, the running stream and 
the flowing cloud and the relationship between them! 


Unity of the World 

The following excerpt is reprinted by the 
World Order from a recent work on World 
Unity by the historian Guglielmo Ferrero : 

The world today is troubled by insomnia because 
both Europe, and Asia are seek. The instability of 
Europe, the muffled ferment of Asia, threaten the 
mechanism of the rest of the world. If the various 
races are a prey to reciprocal hatreds, reciprocal fears, 
never were they more in need of 4 each other than 
now. All of them are unhappy } they fear and despise 
each other and play each other false when they are 
most in need of their neighbors. Particularly is this 
true in Europe, which has never been so rent in pieces, 
nor so much in need of unity. 
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The contradiction is tragic, terrible, monstrous. We 
should not, however, too violently decry it : fate has 
willed that humankind should rely for foundations not 
only upon mutual trust and assistance but also upon 
mutual hatred and injury. For four centuries the out* 
come of every war, unless one of the combatants has 
been annihilated, has been coalition. This tragic 
contradiction is the preparation for universal civilixation 
which tomorrow will dominate the earth. 

The unification of the world, accomplished by 
colonization, by exploration, by emigration, by universal 
religions, by wars, by commerce, diplomacy, railroads and 
telegraphic communication must lead to a civilixation 
of a universal character. A single body cannot go on 
living under the guidance of several discordant and 
inimical consciences. The world body, which is now 
almost a physical entity, requires a single conscience 
in which there will be room for all that is best of the 
civilizations already existing to reside in harmony : 
Christian morality, occidental industry and science, 
the ancient wisdom of the East, the flower of European 
and Asiatic art. 


War, Poverty ajid Fascism 

Storm Jameson 5n ono of her books describes 
the present crisis accurately : ‘There is a vital 
relationship of ;7ar, poverty unci Fascism. If wo 
will war, we will poverty with the same impulse. 
Fuscisna exploits and perpetuates botlu’ On the 
three- fold task of removing these evils the Unity 
edicorially says : 

The challenge to mankind in this crisis of the world's 
affairs is to our mind perfectly simple. Three things 
must be done, and done quickly, if humanity is to 
survive in ordered and progressive inodes of life. 
First, and most obviously, we ruust get rid of war. 
The time has passed by when we can have any 
parleying with this iniquity. In the old days war and 
civilization could exist together in the same society. 
But no more— no miji’e\ War is today so universal 
in its range and so destructive in its impact, that it 
sweeps everything to ruin. The world can survive in 
the future only under conditions of peace. Secondly, 
we must abolish poverty. There was a time when 
poverty was inevitable, since man had no means of 
sustaining a production adequate to meet the needs of 
of a growing population. In spite of his best endea- 
vors, he always faced in the end a scarcity, which 
necessitated in turn a scarcity economy. But now 
scarcity has been overcome by abundance. The basis 
of civilization in our time is not deficit but surplus. 
Which means that there is no reason any longer why 
any man, or group of men, should be poor 1 The end 
of proverty, in other words, is ir^ sights and must 
straightway be achieved. Nothing is more significant 
at this moment than the tidal swing of multitudes to 
the support of leaders who by methods wise or unwise, 
promise a sharing among all of the world's wealth. 
Thirdly, we must preserve democracy, which, being 
interpreted, means that we must destroy Fascism. The 
social progress of mankind for a thousand years has 
been measured by the race's advance toward liberty. 
Now the principles and institutions of free democracy 
are threatened by a resurgence of ancient savagery. 
Before it is too late, we must protect what has been 
won by such bitter struggle and at such heavy cost, 
and therewith reinaugurate ''the rights of man." 


Nazis and Peace 

T\\(i following; occurs in TIfC Call/olv' IForW : 

In the field of international relations, in spite 
of the "rummors of war," Chancellor Hitler, in an 
interview given to Edward P. Bell of the Literary 
Digest, expressed himself most emphatically as being 
on the side of peace. "Nobody in this Germany, 
nobody in this unified and disciplined State, wants 
V( ar," he is quoted as saying. He said that Europe 
is not big enough for war under present-day conditions. 
"War has been speeded up too much," he said, "and 
made too overwhelmingly destructive, for our 
geographical limitations. The motorization of armies 
is the miracle and the matchless terror of all time. 
Within an hour, aye, in some instances, within forty 
minutes, of the outbreak of hostilities, swift and 
powerful bombing-planes would wreak a ruin upon 
the European capitals which could not be repaired 
in decades" The deliberate war-maker in these days, he 
said, is a traitor, not a patriot, for "he leads his 
people into the Valley of the Shadow of Death," and 
he asserted once more, that "the new Germany is 
against war, not only because it docs not pay, but 
because It rapes every instinct of civilized man." 


Happiness through Heroism 

Hr. il. Slych observes in The In'juirer : 

A world "fit for heroes to live in" must be a world 
which gives its people something heroic to do. If 
things go on, in the same direction as at present, there 
will not in the future be the necessity for many 
voluntary organizations which in the past have given 
youth something heroic to do. We must give occasion 
for the noble enterprise in man's nature— otherwise 
we may find as is happening in many cases today 
youth will resort to frivolities. Partly because many 
responsibilities have been lifted from its shoulders 
it has become indifferent to those which remain. One 
of the most alarming features of modern life is that 
wc as a nation arc becoming indifferent to those 
things which in the past have had the loyal support 
of the best men and women. 

There have been times before when the horizon 
has been dim^ the way ragged and steep and the 
future all uncertain. Let us not despise the past. 
Progress in science, for example, has not been made 
by rejecting the work of the scientists of former ages. 
The intelligence of a race grows but slowly and wc 
are not more intelligent than many of our ancestors. 
We have gone further because wc have rather 
considered their work, learnt from their mistakes and 
built on the foundations they laid. 

So in life we must examine the standards of 
morality reached by the past. We need not accept 
them as they stand— indeed our race would become 
static should we do so. Let us at least examine and 
find that which is valuable rejecting only that which 
after careful consideration, wc find does not fit this 
age. So may wc— the youth of today --do our share 
in building that better and nobler world which has 
been the hope of all ages. 


Hemal and his Turkey 

Kemal’a record of achievement told by Robert 
(le Beauplan appears in T/ie Living Age, from 
which extracts are quoted below : 
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The abolition of the Caliphate was also envisaged 
along with the abolition of the monarchy. But some 
members of the assembly began to form an opposition 
on this issue, and to keep Parliament unanimous in 
suppressing the monarchy the question of the Caliphate 
was provisionally shelved. 

The Grand National Assembly voted the final 
abolition of the Caliphate on March 3, 1924. It also 
witnessed the suppression of the religious schools, or 
meffrestfeha, where only the Koran was taught, of the 
religious courts and of the rn'/f.v, who presided over 
them, of the ministry of religious affairs and of pious 
works. 

A ban on'the fe: was adopted and headdress 
has always played a great part in the Orient. 
Ten years ago all the Turks wore fezzes. The 
epithet chapkali, or hat- wearer was a grave 
injury/ and, when somebody at Istanbul wanted 
to discredit a politician, the best way of doing 
it was to publish a photograph of him in a newspaper 
showing him wearing a felt hat or a derby. And, if 
any Turk had ventured into the streets of the city 
wearing one, he would have been at once arrested by 
the police and sentenced by the court. 

At the same time he launched a vehement campaign 
tn behalf of dress reform. At first, only the officials 
had to wear hats. The intellectuals followed suit. On 
December i, 1925, the Assembly voted unanimously, 
except for two dissenters, to suppress the fez. AM the 
Turks wore hats. To them they seem less an article 
of apparel than a symbol of intellectual emancipation, 
of the victory of the free spirit over religious 
superstition. 

It was the suppression of the dervishes, who 
might be described as the monks of the Orient. At 
certain periods the dervishes had exercised great 
political influence. This had declined greatly, but their 
numbers remained considerable. Kama! Ataturk 
suppressed the dervishes, dispersed them, and obliged 
them to dress like everybody else. They had to take 
up trades j some were put in charge of schools or 
mosques, others became petty artisans, who made 
kitchen-ware, shoes, hats of goat -hair. By doing away 
with the dervishes, Turkey rid itself of still another 
external sign that had differentiated it from the Occi- 
dent as much as the fez had. 

Very recently, through a law voted on December 3, 
1934, the Grand National Assembly forbade ecclesias- 
tics of any sect to wear the dress of their calling 
except In their religious buildings and at religious 
ceremonies. Exceptions were made only in the cases of 
Turkish head of religious affairs, the Grand Rabbi, and 
the Greek and Armenian patriarchs. The Turkish Minister 
of the interior, emphasized Us prime importance and 
said, One of the foundations of our revolution is 
secularization. Now to be secular is to suppress all 
religious influence from the affairs of the state and the 
nation.' 

The school of the religious orders which the law 
of March 3, 1924, closed, were ^replaced by modern 

secular schools for girls as well as boys. It was aided 
by two other important reforms— the adoption of 
international figures, which was voted on May 24, 
1928, and the substitution of Latin characters for Arabic 
script, which was voted on November 3, 1928, and 
became compulsory on January I, 1929. 

This double rrform of numbers and the alphabet 
was a great simplification. A printing establishment 
needed six hundred and twelve cases of letters and 
figures to produce a book, ^ith the new characters 
ninety cases were enough. An entire nation, inspired 
by a touching zeal, went back to school. Public 


courses were given everywhere -in the mo.sques, tnc 
cafes, the shops, the open air. Formerly, e'ghty-Hvc 
per cent of the population was completely illiterate 
to-day, more than two million adults know how to 

read and write. , ■ 

The instruction given in Turkey is not only secuUi, 
free, and compulsory ^ it is 'unified,' which means that 
all educational organizations have passed into tnc 
hands of the State. It is also 'mixed,' which means 
that boys and girls are educated together. The princi- 
ple has been put into effect in all the primary and 
secondary schools and in a great many of the junioi 

colleges. ^ 

Between 1923 and 1933 the number of boys m the 
primary schools rose from 250,000 to 366,000 ; the 
number of girls from 50.000 to 201,000. Until it 
commenced, Turkey had no law except the Koran, 
the principles of which were codified into a body ot 
sacred law known as a This whole superan- 

nuated edifice was demolished with a single blow in 
February, 1926, when the Grand Assembly adopted the 
latest European civil code, the one that Switzerland 
had used since 1912: the France code was dismissed 
as being too archaic, and the German code as being 
too complicated. In any event, all citizens arc equal 
in Turkey, in rights and duties, in religion and sex. 

This outstanding reform has transformed the position 
of women. Kanial Ataturk had already delivered the 
Turkish woman from the segregation of the harem and 
from the obligation to wear a veil. In 1925 he himself 
had organized at Izmir Turkey's first great ball. But 
the statute making woman free and equal to men was 
laid down in the code, which made marriage a cIvM 
formality, forbade polygamy, and gave the wife and 
the children systematic protection that the law o\ the 
Koran had always denied. 

Kamal Ataturk secularized the calendar. Until then 
Turkey knew only the Mussulman era. Thus a 
habit that had been implanted by religion tor more 
than thirteen centuries was abolished. 

The new regulation affecting burials and cemeteries 
also violated the religious sentiment. Kamal Ataturk 
forbede burials inside cities, he proceeded to remove 
cumbersome tombs, he created extra-mural cemeteries, 
according to the practice in all the big modern cities. 

The tyranny of the Koran even interfered with the 
development of the arts. The Prophet had forbidden 
the representation of the human figure, which made all 
statuary or painting impossible or at any rate narrowly 
limited their field. Here again Kamal Ataturk perform- 
ed a labor of daring novelty. He let himself be painted 
and sculptured in every pose, and there is not a town 
that does not own a statue of the Gazi, not a village 
in which his painted or carved effigy does not occupy 
the place of honor. At the same time, public officials 
encouraged instruction in the fine arts. An academy 
has been created at Istanbul. Exhibitions of painting 
and sculpture attract the cream of society and show 
that Turkish artists are as gifted as those of other 
countries. 

Architecture has enjoyed a revival. Courses in 
western music were opened for composers 
and instrumentalists alike. Ankara has its Normal 
School of Music and its famous Presidency 
Orchestra. Istanbul has its conservatory, its symphony 
orchestra for big concerts, and a few month ago the 
first Turkish opera was presented when the Shah of 
Persia visited Ankara. 

Any number of examples could be given of the 
complete change that Kamal Ataturk has wrought in 
the old world of Islam. He has always followed three 
principles— modernization, democratization, seculariza- 
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cion. That is why Kama! Ataturk has so often been 
taxed with anti-clcricatism. This is incorrect- He has 
never persecuted religion as such. He has respected 
freedom of conscience. But he has put religious things 
on their proper level, which is the spiritual plane, and 
he has done this in a country where, before iic 
appeared, religion was everything -the sovereign ruler 
in every form of public or private activity. 

Imagine Philippe le Bel in 1300 simultaneously 
promulgating Henry IV's Edict of Nantes, the French 
Revolution's declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
the Citizen, the Napoleonic code of law, Jules Ferry's 
educational reform, the anti-congregational laws, and 
the separation of Church and State, and you will have 
a rough idea of what Kamal Ataturk has accomplished 
within a dozen years in a Turkey that was still in the 
middle ages. 


Arab Natioualiat Movement 

The following intioducuon occurs to tlu* 
.'ihoiL hift^tory of the nationalist movement in 
Arubia jHibliahrHl in Farr.if)n PoUnf Pejnirlfc 

The tendency toward the development of a new 
Arab power in 'Western Asia is a feature of Near 
Eastern political life which gives concern to all foreign 
nations having a stake in that region. Arab nationalism 
is becoming an increasingly incalculable element in the 
Asiatic scene. It has largely displaced religious arxl 
sectarian strife as a major pre-occupation of the Arab 
mind. It has seriously interfered with European plans 
for administration of the land-bridge between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. It has trans- 
formed political life in the Arabian Peninsula. 

The region affected by Arab nationalism comprises 
about three and a half million square miles. The 
movement is strongest in Egypt, the mandated terri- 
tories of Syria, the Lebanese Republic, Palestine and 
Transjordan, and the three Independent states of 'Iraq, 
yaman, and the Kingdom of Sa'udi Arabia. It has 
ramifications throughout North Africa in Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco, and has left its mark also on 
the narrow fringe of British-protected principalities 
along the southern and eastern coasts of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

This entire region, stretching from the Atlantic to 
Che Arabian Sea, was included in the Arab Empire of 
Che medieval period. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest of England and for the two succeeding 
centuries it was still the centre of Western culture, 
fostering scientific inquiry and making notable contribu- 
tions to the sciences of astronomy, mathematics and 
medicine, as well as to literature and philosophy. 
Later, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it 
fell prey to the Ottoman Turks and relapsed into a 
long period of decadence. Partitioned ultimately 
among European colonizing states, the various political 
units of the Arab Empire have retained little of their 
former cohesiveness. However, a common religion, 
language and historical tradition and a sense of some- 


what attenuated kinship furnish the elements required 
for a widespread Arab nationalist revival. 

These various units do not en|oy equal prospects 
of independence for the future. Spain, France and 
Italy have no Intention of relaxing their hold on 
North Africa. Great Britain does not wish to re- 
linquish its spheres of influence along the Arabian 
coastline. From Egypt it has shown a willingness to 
withdraw, but only on conditions which are un- 
acceptable to the Egyptians, so that negotiations 
looking toward British evacuation have been at a 
standstill since 1930. From the mandated territories, 
on the contrary, it will be obligatory for the French 
and British mandatory powers to withdraw eventually, 
if Article XXII of the League Covenant is faithfully 
carried out 

By extreme Arab nationalists no differentiation is 
made between these countries on the score of their 
apparent political prospects, as the Arab National 
Pact of December 1931 indicates. In general, however, 
the immediate hopes of the nationalists centre in the 
Asiatic portions of the Arabic-speaking world. 

The Arab awakening is both cultural and political. 
In its cultural aspect it combines a revival of classical 
Arab learning with an adaptation of modern \i^estern 
knowledge to the requirements of Oriental living. In 
its political aspect it is an attempt to build up a bloc 
of independent Arab states, whose integrity will be 
respected and whose joint influence in international 
affairs will be comparable to that of European states. 

The nationalist movement may be said to owe its 
existence and strength to three unrelated sources 
-Islamic tradition, the contagion of foreign ideas, and 
reaction against alien domination. 






The Poet 

Thi.s is an English rendering of one of 
Dr. Rabiudrniiatli Tagoiv’s poems hy Mr. Nagen- 
(Iranath Gupta, publishtnl in Prof/rfi^ssir^ huHft : 


Do not see from the outside like this. 

Do not see me from without ; 
you will not find me in my joy and sorrow 5 
Do not seek my pain in my breast 5 
you will not behold me m my face ^ 

'W'here you seek the poet he is not there. 


^ hat sounds aloud from sea to sea. 

Rushes in the thunder of the cloud in the 

hurricane^ 

Shines in the ni^ht sky with silent sound, 

Shifting its seat from dark to dark,-- 
That am l—in this human habitation 

I resound in joy. sorrow, shame and fear j 
Roaring I rush into victory and defeat^ 

Revelling i') splendid rhyme and swelling 

measure. 


The aroma that trembles near the heart of the 

flower. 

The song that sleeps in the morning light. 
The light that dances lightly on the autumn corn 
In the rays of laughing yellow and green i 
That scent has moulded my shape. 

That song is working new magic in me ^ 

That light has cast a shadow in my eyes, — 

Who can hold me in myself ? 


i raise a murmurous note in the wilderness of men $ 
In the garden of youth I let fly the dust of flowers » 
The sleeping tunes in the cavern of the mind 
Wake trembling at my touch ; 

Biding in the young sunlight of the new dawn 
I open glad eyes in the corner of the sky ; 

In the silent evening hidden in the tender light 
I cling to the crest of the human heart I 


When the tears flow from your eyes 
I string them in the sounds of songs ; 

The word that the shy heart cannot speak 
I tell it concealed in my tune. 

I do not know on what wings 1 fly. 

1 amuse, coax, swing and bloom the blossom ? 
From where 1 steal what scent 

1 can give no clue to any one. 

6 

that am a dream -shape moving secretly, 
that cannot understand or make others 

understand myself; 


I who am vanquished by my own song. - 
I am the poet— who can hold me ? 

He who is confined in the house in a man's shape. 
Who rolls on the ground by fhe weight of every 

moment ; 

Who is shaken by the ague of praise and blame, - 
you will not find the poet in the story of his life ! 


A Minimum Demand 

Mr. Raman an cla Chatterjee writes in part in 
the official organ of the National Council 
of Women in India : 

Man's erect posture and gait and the sufficiency 
of his two legs for locomotion set his two hands 
free The added power of observation which this 
circumstance gave him and his manual activity increased 
his knowledge and intelligence. Language and power 
of speech have enabled countless generations of men 
to communicate their thoughts to the members of their 
family and their neighbours. But so long as the art 
of writing had not been invented, what one man or 
generation came to know, think and feel could be 
directly communicated only to close contemporaries. 
Those who were distant in space and tinie could be 
reached only so far as human memory might serve the 
purpose. Memory not being sufficiently retentive and 
accurate for correct and full communication and 
exchange of knowledge, experience, thoughts, feelings 
and ideas between distant contemporaries and between 
one generation and its successors, the absence of some 
kind of script in primitive times was a great drawback. 
But even then, owing to his erect posture and gait, 
the freedom of his hands and the gift of language 
and speech. Man was in a better position to make 
progress in knowledge and intelligence than the lower 
anim’als. When the invention of the art of writing 
was added to these advantages, Man was placed in 
an immeasurably superior position, for he could then 
transmit the riches of his mind and spirit to persons 
distant from him In time and space and also be enriched 
himself by the similar gifts of his fellows. The result 
has been that Man has gone on rising from height 
to height. 

We find certain insects, birds and beasts mentioned 
in the earllst human records and in the fables of 
alphabetless and literatureless peoples, handed down 
from hoary antiquity, as being very intelligent and 
able to display great skill in making their dwellmgs. 
in procuring food and in other activities. These 
creatures are not more intelligent and skilful now than 
they were countless ages ago. But look at man. 
What a difference between primitive man and modern 
man in knowledge, intelligence, power of invention, 
idealism, love, sclf-sacrifice and co-operation ! Would 
this difference have been possible, if the art of writing 
on some durable material had not been invented ? 

My minimum demands on and for women then is 
that they— whether young or old^-be all made literate 
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that the intellectual and spiritual treasures of man- 
kind may be placed at their disposal. I know literacy 
is not synonymous with education. ! know one can 
be educated without being literate, as I also know 
that a widely read person may be really uncivilized. 
I know, too, that provided an individual can command 
at all times the services of persons who each know 
one thing or many things thoroughly, he may have all 
the Information and enlightenment he requires without 
being able to read. But how many persons arc so 
luckily circumstanced ? It is well-known, too, that 
history tells of some eminent men who were illiterate 
or almost illiterate. But their cases arc exceptional. 
For the vast mass of women and men, literacy is 
indispensable for self-improvement. No people can 
at present be called truly civilized of whom the vast 
majority connot read and write. 

I earnestly ask all literate women to make their 
illiterate sisters literate. Even if schools connot be 
opened for all, each literate woman however small her 
learriing, can easily make at least another girl or 
woman literate every month by sparing a few minutes 
every day for this very necessary and very beneficent 
kind of work. 

The Three Giauts of India 

S. Bo ruck i (Pohit'l) writes in TUq Hhulu 
Mind : 

Nowhere else can you find words grander than 
those which have been expressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi, He says, '"The greatest concributton which 
could be given by India to humanity is to acquire 

her independence by pacific ar>d loyal means I 

would saedflee my nation (people) if I could save 
by such a way mankind.^' {'/nde f.t son a me* c6iira 
Paris) And, renunciation is the sacred religious motto 
of all Hindus, of all their creeds and sects. It is the 
chief Vedantic idea as propounded by Sri Ramakrishoa 
and Swami Vivekananda. 

Let me name another social and intellectual guide 
whose range of vision goes farther artd higher. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the world's greatest poet 
addressing recently the Punjab students at their 
conference held at Lahore paid a glowing tribute to 
Gandhi in the following illuminating terms: -'"Mahatma 
Gandhi has neither physical nor material power but 
his humility reveals itself in its simple majesty and 
invokes within us a strong assurance of Man, the 
indomitable and the people downtrodden for centuries, 
their backs bent down under loads of indignity, 
suddenly stand up ready to suffer and through 

suffering, conquer. Not an assoctationist, not an 
organiser, not a politician, but a Man ! And his 
message goes deep into our veins. He attacks the 
enemies that are within us. Not like the political 
machinery of the West that tries to work through the 
external. But he touches the inner spirit '' 

Dear Readers I The Poet's tribute is as true of 

Gandhiji as it is true of himself. And if their be 

any body in the world who had not read his 
wonderful works, these few words will make him 
appreciate the splendour of Tagore's soul his 

spirit of universality. Who will not admire, too, 
the Poet's plan of education in his Visvabharati at 
Shantimketan ? 

It is not true that the Hindu mind is predestinated 
only to soar high in the regions of transcendentalism, 
up above the earth's questions which are alone 
presumed to be real. Let me just emphasise here the 
researches and discoveries made by Sir Jagadish 
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Chandra Bose, the great living scientist of India and 
the world. Sir Bose bir:ds the analytic methods of 
the West with Eastern intuition. He applied the 
the finest Western scientific apparatus in Botany and 
and Physiology and came to the highest synthetic 
discoveries of the unity of the physiological processes 
in plants. He has found out the nerves and hearts of 
plants. The unity of universal life taught by the 
ancient sages and seers was proved and the conflict 
between Religion and Science has received a rude 
shock. 

The discoveries of Sir Bose are universal, as 
universal as the poems of Dr. Tagore, universal as the 
messages of Mahatma Gandhi and as universal as all 
the spiritual teachings of India. 


The Plays of Tagore 

Prof. N. N. Cbatterjee, m.a,, writes on the 
subject in The I). .1. V, Colkgc Union yia^adm. 
partly thus : 

Most of his plays have not been translated into 
English. Translations into French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish and other languages are many, but, 
it seems that only about a dozen plays have been 
translated again and again, others not being touched. 

The comedies of Tagore have not been translated. 
Some of them like Vaikuntfia' s Manuscript (Vaikanther 
Khata), Wrong, at tfie Start (Golaya Gal ad I Tfie 
Celibates' League (Chirakumar Sabha) are really 
enteitaining and they are extremely popular in Bengal 
k IS a duty to remember that Tagore, a poet and a 
prophet as he is, is also a wit, a very clever wrt. 
He has the child's relish of laughter. We must 
remember that jnst as he has written serious plays 
symbolising cosmic mysteries, he has also written farces, 
k is unfortunate that that aspect of his many- 
sided character which has caught the light of 
recognition from the West and which we are 
praising to-day in imitative style, gives us a very 
limited view of Tagore. 

Not only his comedies but also some of his serious 
plays, have not yet been translated. In this connection 
one must mention T6e Fort of Conseex^aiism or 
Achalayatana, Tfie Free Current (Muktadhara), Tapati 
etc. No account of Tagore as a play-wright can be 
complete if we ignore these plays. 


Universities of India During Hindu Period 

Dr. P. K. Acharya writes in Tke Ticeniieth 
Centitrji : 

There are epigraphical and other evidences that 
large contributions were made to the University for 
its enlargement by kingly persons from Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra) and ^avadvipa (Java) and Maloda and 
Tikina, the Tukharians, and a Gurjara-Pratihara King 
named Mahindrapaladeva. The Universities at Taxila 
in the North-West, Valabhi in Kathlawad, (Gujerat), 
Vikramasild in Bihar and Odantapuri, jaguddala, Soma- 
puri and Vikramapuri in Bengal were of the type of 
Nalanda University which was founded in the fifth 
century by the Imperial Guptas and was seen in full 
working condition by numerous Chinese and Tibetan 
travellers including Hiuen Tsiang, l-Tsing and others. 
It lasted for nearfy a thousand years and was 
patronized by King Harshavavdhana of Kanauj and the 
Pal a Kings of Magadha. There were big colleges at 
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Bodh“Gaya, Sanchi, Bharhut, Sravasti, Kausambi, 
Sarnath, Mathura, Nasika, Amatabati, Nagarjunikunda, 
Jagayyapcta, Kanchipura, Kancripattana and Madura. 
Dr. Barua has shewn that there were some S4,CCO 
smaller secondary and primary schools at the time of 
King Asoka. From the actual working of these 
educational institutions the method, aim and ideal of 
education in Hindu India is apparent. A satisfactory 
solution was found out by the then authorities of 
problems dealing with the types of education suitable 
for different groups of students, the continuous as 
well as continual periods of study, the training of 
mind, intellect, character, hands, eyes and cars, the 
ultimate aim and idea of education, the right type of 
teachers, the proper couises of study including physical 
exercises, sports and games, and the method of 
teaching and examination. 

Physical exercises were included in the curriculum 
not merely to provide diversion from serious study 
but with an express object of keeping the body and 
mind of the scholar fit. Mr. Sankalia has supplied a 
list of games from the Chullavagga (f, 13, 2 ) which 
includes besides dancing with ladies, "games 
WGth eight pieces and ten pieces, tossing up, 
hopping over diagrams formed on the ground, and 
removing substances from a heap without shaking the 
remainder , games of dice and trap ball i sketching 
nude figures, tossing balls, blowing trumpets j having 
matches at ploughing W'ith mimic ploughs j tinkling ^ 
farming miinic^ wind-mills ^ guessing measures % having 
chariot races and archery matches, shooting marbles 
with fingers , guessing other people's thoughts and 
mimicking other people's acts * elephant riding, horse- 
riding, carriage driving and swordsmanships j to run 
to and fro in front of horses and in front of carriages ; 
to exhibit signs of anger, to wring hands and to 
wrestle, and to box with fists ^ and spreading out 
robes as a stage and inviting girls saying 'here you 
may dance, sister' and greeting her with applause". 


The Ground for Social good 

The following li ues appear i ii PrahudfUta 
Dharata : 

The principle of social service should cover all 
mankind. But unfortunately, national rivalries and 
industrial compitition have in these days made the 
field of social service too narrow. Social workers 
must rise above petty animosities, party strifes and 
religious differences. No bias of any description snould 
get the better of their good sense. They need to 
extend their charity to all, irrespective of race, colour 
and creed. They need to feel not only the unity of 
man, but of all beings in the world. The ideal of 
Karma yoga as taught in the Gtfa can be followed 
to the greatest good of society. Social workers must 
eschew personal motives and practise evenness of 
mind under varying circumstances. If the goal of life 
is to realize the oneness of life, that can be attained 
by a steady process of self-purification arising out of 
non-attachment and self-abnegation. The reward for 
social service done in such manner is spiritual joy 
ultimately leading one to eternal freedom of the spirit 


India and the International P. E. N. Congress 
in Barcelona (20-25 May 1925) 

Tlie following extracts on the above subject 
have been taken from India and the ]Vo7'ld i 


The Barcelona P.E.N. Congress was a great success 
and while endorsing whoielicartedly its programme, 
w'e draw the attention of the Indian public to the 
momentous resolution sponsored by the English and the 
United States Centres and unanimously supported by 
the International Executive Committee. 

"That this Conference reaffirms its conviction that 
freedom of expression and publication is an inalienable 
right of all creative workers 5 that any censorship of 
literature hinders authors in their work, and is treason 
to the rights of conscience, and should be resisted by 
all authors, whatever the nature of the censorship. 
And this Conference believes that the first duty of 
every author is the pursuit of truth and the first duty 
of all governments to the author is to see that he is 
not haivpered in that pursuit. 

"This Congress recognizes that in a certain number 
of countries authors, members of the Federation of 
the P.E N , are not in a position to put the foregoing 
principles into practice. It calls upon the Executive 
Committee to make such protests or demands as may 
be necessary whenever the occasion arises in these 
countries." 

Our Indian P.E.N. was ably represented at the 
Congress by our esteemed friend and colleague Madainc 
Sophia quote below the following account of 

her activities in Barcelona as printed in the June Neivs 
"Mme. Sophia Vadia (India) made an impressive 
appeal to the P.E.N. co stimulate contact between 
Eastern and '^(^estern cultures. Her speech was received 
with an ovation. Madame ^adia put forward the 
following resolution, which was carried unanimously, 
and the International Executive Committee was asked 
to deal with it:'-*'lt is suggested that this Congress 
approve that a Committee of P.E.N. members be 
appointed to determine the desirability and feasibility 
of sending a P.E.N. deputation, free from political 
aims and bias as from governmental interference or 
support, to centres of culture in Asiatic Countries for 
the two-fold purpose, 

(o) OF bringing fraternal greeting from Western 
P.E.N. members to their Asiatic confreres and, with 
the co-operation of the latter, of labouring actively to 
spread among the people of Asia the message of 
goodwill founded on cultural idealism and to explain 
to them the merits and worth of Occidental culture, 
and 

( 6 ) Of seeking and accummulating such principles 
of old and almost forgotten Asiatic literary cultures as 
will energise members of the Deputation to use them 
in giving a fresh impetus to literary activities in 
Europe and America'." 

Prof. Dr. Sunili Kumari Chatterjee, M. A. {Cal.}, 
D. Litt (London), author of Tfie Cn^in and Develop- 
ment of i6e Deni^ali language, writes : 

The Bengali language has a history going back to 
at least a thousand years \ the language originated at 
the close of the first millennium A.D. from a kind of 
vernacular ancient Indian speech cunent in Eastern 
India, which may roughly be described as a young 
form of Sanskrit. The language is an important one, 
being spoken by some 53.5 millions of people in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam. Of 
course, Hindustani {Hindi) is the most important 
language of India, her representative speech, but 
Hindustani, although current among some 140 millions 
as their language of literature and public life, is the 
home language^ lan^ue natal, of a very much smaller 
number of people, less than that of Bengali. Bengali 
is the 7th great language of the world in point of 
numbers, coming after English, Northern Chinese, 
Russian, German, Spanish and Japanese, 
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One English Professor of Bengali, late Prof. J. D. 
Anderson of Cambridge, once observed that the British 
Empire possesses two languages with first class litera- 
tures viz. English and Bengali j and another English 
admirer of Bengali described Bengali as combining the 
mcliiftuousness of Italian with the power of German 
to express complex ideas. 

Bengali deserves to be well-known and to have 
an honoured place in the comity of modern languages 
aud literatures for the intrinsic merits of both the 
anguage itself and its literature. It produced a number 
of poets and other writers who can take their rank 
with the best geniuses in other languages, like 
Chandidasa, the lyric poet of the I4th century, the 
Vaishnava lyric poets of the I6th and I7th centuries, 
the poet Bharatchandra (I8th century) and the great 
lOth century masters— Michael Madhusudhan Datta 
(poet) , Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (novelist) and 
above all Rabindranath Tagore. Among elder and 
younger contemporaries of Tagore there were and are 
poets and novelists of a brilliance unique in India. 
The intellectual pre-eminence of the Bengali speaking 
Indians and their sympathetic acceptance of modern 
ideas and ideals of the ^est while preserving a very 
strong nationalism and a desire to retain the best 
elements of their own culture is well-known in India 
and outside. 


Origin of Art 

Prof. Kshitimohan Sort, M. A., writes in Tht 
Younfi Builder : 

There is a wonderful section in the Atfiov^a Veda 
(XI-T), called the UcficfUsHta Sukia in praise of the 
surplus. ('^Uchchishta" is ''remnant", what is left over 
after the sacrifice; that rs, superfluous). It runs thus : — 

Hama (name) and rupa (form), satsa (truth), 
kalse^na (well-being), aisfiv^arfa ( wealth), 
(heroism), vta ( righteousness), tapas^a laustcrity), 
rasfitra (government), dfiarma, karma (activity', bfiufa 
(what is past or facc)j bha^ja (what should be 
future or ideal ), uplabdfii (realization ). prapti 
(achievement), r:^apfi (self- pervasion), Rk, Sama Veda, 
Parana, Pramoda i]oy), ananda (bliss)— all stream 
forth from the superfluous. 

Our mind is at first startled at this assertion, but 
a moment's deep thought would reveal the truth it 
enshrines. 

All human and cosmic wealth is created from the 
superfluous. For, whatever \vc enjoy i$ consumed 
but whatever remains as surplus is the source of, 
human fellowship, civilization, culture, history, art, 
aesthetics, dfiarma-, and all other allied Institutions. 
Luxury consumes everything by its greed, that is why 
ft has no Uefiebis/ita, no creation. It is sterile and 
barren- In the history of human civiliiition it is 
nothing but a shining desert. The Creator is devoid 
of all greed; therefore it is that He is ever creating. 
Hence, the law: If one wishes to ereate, he must be 
grccdless, natural and simple. 

The wealthy know that whatever they can rescue 
from their necessity is their capital. The wise know 
that whatever has been saved from self-enjoyment is 
the wealth of realization. The artist, the poet, the 
devotee,— all know that the surplus is the basis of all 
their activity. 


Cinemas and Higher Education 

Dr. P. C. Hay has contributed a thoughtful 
piper t> The Indian Rrvirfv on the cost of higher 
education in India, That Cinema in a n^ay is 
adiliug to the cost givntly lia.« liccii brought out 
in the following extnict;? : 

Cinema-goers suffer from something like alcoholic 
craving. Boys are known to deprive themselves of 
refreshments and thus save money for cinema tickets. 
Many college students, though they suffer from 
malnutrition, must needs frequent cinema houses. 

The cinema shows tell upon the moral and physical 
health ot the student community besides taxing their 
slender purse. They are shut up in stuffy^ congested 
atmosphere for hours and their eye-sight being put on 
the strain also suffers. The urge towards sensuous 
fantasies is the most objectionable feature. 


Migration of Art 

Xichohi.s Roerich writes in The Srhohir : 

Great migrations of nations, as in the past, so also 
in the present, have many analogies. At present, of 
course, one of the first messengers of such movements 
is, as was to be expected. Art. >5^'hen we wrote on 
the coat of arms of our Institutions about the universal 
significance of art. wc likewise had in view the mutual 
understanding of nations by means of the language 
ot Art. 

During the last years a great deal has been done 
in this direction. Various institutes of art, societies 
and leagues, each in its own sphere tried to sponsor 
the exchange of art, as well as mutual understanding 
through the best universal language— crcativencss. 

Even Into the most remote countries penetrate the 
traveiiirtg exhibitions, lectures and concerts. During the 
period following the Great '4^'ar, one could have 
observed remarkable peaceful conquests through art. 
The names o! writers, painters, artists and musicians, 
both composers and players, as well as the news 
concerning the development of science, travelled 
colossal distances. During journeys one may with joy 
realize to what an extent and surprisingly widely were 
spread these peaceful inspiring news even in the most 
unexpected corners of the world. 


Hindi in South India 
The FAHcationrd Reclew writes editorially : 

One of the numerous appeals for funds which are 
made from time to time in India, has just been issued for 
a lakh of rupees for popularising Hindi in South India. 
South India has its own., highly developed languages 
of great antiquity and it has enough to do by way of 
attention to their study and research without concerning 
itself with another language which is incidentally 
below at least Tamil and Tclugu In its literary 
achievements. It may be useful for those who have 
occasion to visit Northern India to develop an 
acquaintance with Hindi, but it is idle to expect 
South India, which is already burdened with many 
vernaculars besides English and Sanskrit or Arabic 
which have also a claim on the student at school to 
take up seriously the study of yet another language. 
If the money is collected and properly accounted for 
(which is itself a doubtful matter, considering the way 
public funds are managed In India), it may afford some 
relief to the unemployed young men in North India and 
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sentimental enthusiasts in south India can delude 
themselves that they are doin^ something patriotic, 
but nothing more will happen ! The people of South 
India have a painful way of sufFering from a sense of 
inferiority complex and looking to the North for 
inspiration I 


The Oxford Group Movement and its Significance 

Dr. N. K. Sen Gupta writ os in 7V/c Ilinfin 
Tiexmc : 

The last few years have seen, mainly in the English 
speaking countries, the birth and growth of a new 
religious movement of vast potency, and vitality. The 
movement had its early beginning at Oxford, mainly 
among the under-graduates. It is known tor this reason 
as the Oxford Group Movement. 

It has brought peace and joy to distressed souls ; 
and has made life worth living to many who had been 
facing a hopeless future. The basic idea behir\d the 
movement must be familiar to all thinking Hindus. The 
Group maintains that men and women may have direct 
guidance from God Man has but to re^orient hfs life 
to the Divine reality and Grace will descend on him, 
purifying his nature, altering hts habitual outlook and 
endowing him with new values to strive for. 

God, they say, will fulfil the life of those who seek. 
Every one will receive his spiritual heritage, and no 
one is beyond the pale of grace, ^e are reminded 

the of verses in Gceta, ^ 5 n- 

read in the testimonies recorded by the 
Group, of the sordid souls that have opened in the 
petals upon the dawning of this new light. The 
criminal and the harlot turn away from the blind alleys 
of animal passion ; and the drunkard finds in God's 
love a more potent potion that quietens his insatiable 
craving. 


the Gecta W 

Such a stage is the consummation of the striving for 
spiritual realisation 5 it is also the beginning. In every 
adventure and undertaking, say the Group, God must 
be our "'perpetual partner". This is not merely an act 
of faith i it is open for man to have a real sense of 
God's presence and His Grace. 


The Mango Exhibition 

The following appears in i>. <(' 0. Co~opcratio}i 
Jotivnol : 

The Bihar and Orissa Mango Exhibition that was 
held at Patna in June last, is the first of its kind in 
this province and although no wide publicity could be 
given, probably for want of time, it was on the whole 
a success. The object of the exhibition, in the main, 
was to exhibit a variety of mangoes obtained in the 
province and bring the producers and consumers together 
with a view to find a market for them. Besides the 
mangoes obtained in the province, successful efforts 
were also made to exhibit different varieties of mangoes 


from other provinces in order to give the visitors 
and others a comparative idea both in respect of 
variety and quality. A special feature of the exhibition 
was the demonstration of canning and preservation 
of fruits which is still in its infancy in this country. 
We hope the exhibition will be an annual function 
and suggest that it should in future be held in a 
mango producing centre such as Bhagalpore ^ or 
Darbhanga. It should be considered in this connection, 
if it would be desirable to form a Provincial Fruit 
Development Board apart from the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Association for the purpose of exploring the 
possibilities of the fruit farming industry in this province 
and for dispelling the ignorance that prevails here 
in this respect 


Does Co-operation improve the People ? 

Clo-operation has worked won clers i n small 
countries like Sweden, Finland, Denmark and 
Switzerland. What it has done in Finland i.s 
clear from the following extracts taken from 
The liombau Cc-operalivc Qu^^rlcrlf / : 

In the villages of Finland, at least before the War, 
the doors of the houses were never locked j the 
passengers in the tramways dropped themselves the 
money due for their fare in special boxes •, in the 
villages the milk destined for the co-operative crea- 
meries was put outside and left at the doorstep j in 
the towns the lost objects were left at the same 
place for a long time, tn the public gardens the people 
left their coats and bags and went for long walks to 
return to the places, occupied by their things. There 
is an anecdote about rhe honesty of the Finnish 
people. Not long before the War a foreigner left his 
purse in the buffet of a railway station. When, after 
the war, he returned to Finland, he found his long ago 
forgotten purse in the same place in the buffet, but 
with more money inside, as the percentage, due for 
many years, was added to it. 


Wbat I saw in Europe 

Under this caption Mr. K. P. Chattopadhynya 
has contributed a paper to LanfUiolderfi' Jourva! 
giving in brief an account of what he saw in 
the schools there. From it we make tlio 
following extracts : 

It is not necessary to point out that the principles 
underlying development, stimulation or deterioration 
of the human brain are the same all over the world. 
It is also almost superfluous to state that we have 
passed out of our former economic organisation and 
are irrevocably set on the road of modern industrial 
civilization. Our problems of education are therefore 
essentially similar to those in Europe i though the 
differences in environment and outlook require that 
the borrowing from the X^'est should not be imitatory 
but original. 

At the present moment educationists in India have 
realised to some extent the value of hand-work in the 
school. Its exact place and significance in education 
has not however been well understood. Hence there 
IS a tendency cither to have it done half-heartedly as 
a subject to be taught, or to attempt to teach it 
purely on a vocational basis in an industrial school. 
There is no doubt that the pupil, to benefit by hand- 
work, must learn it as a genuine craft. But, as the 


— says the Ishopanishat. Like- 
wise, according to the Group, the way to the new life 
opens as man makes God the centre of his life. Every 
act, thought and feeling must carry the sense of the 
Divnc presence : man must be in a state of perpetual 
prayer as he proceeds along the walk of life. This is 
probably what we are to understaud from the verse in 
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Swedes have shown, it should be oart of the general 
education of every child, so that he mi^ht thereby 
develop certalr> traits of character essential to his 
future welUbein^. A question may arise at this stage 
regarding the financtal aspect of the problem. It is 
quite true that a well-equipped Sloyd shop, in charge 
of a teacher trained in craft, will not be within the 
reach of the financial resources of most primary 
schools. It is not however, necessary in actual practice 
for each school to have a workshop. As the pupils 
need work only half a day in the week, a wcll-cquipp- 
ed workshop can easily be used by ten to twelve 
batches of pupils. Even if there are two sections in 
each school, six institutions can co-operate and derive 
benefit from a single centre. Such a system, it may 
be added, was worked in England successfully, until 
there were enough funds to provide a larger number 
of centres. Common centres are even now used in 
certain other subjects in the L. C. C schools. Such a 
system can be organised in all cities, towns, and even 
large villages, at a comparatively small cost. 


Nutritional Researches rc Indian 
Pood-stuffg and Dietaries 

Mr. R. (\ Guhn writes on the subject in 
Joffrnal of fhr Indian AMical Association partly 
as follows : 

Nutrition is the bed-rock of life and health and 
there are signs already in Europe and America that 
recent advances in our knowledge of the science of 
nutrition are not only being applied in curing the so- 
called deficiency diseases, which are after all not so 
common, but what is far more important, are being 
utilised in averting diseases and promoting a higher 
standard of normal health. 

McCarrison's admirable work regarding the nutrition 
al deficihneies of some Indian dietaries indicates what 
vast amount of work remains to be done in this 
country. Systematic investigations on the nutritive 
values of the hundreds of food-stuffs of our country 
have not yet been carried out. There are great 
differences in climate, soil, nutritional habits, traditions, 
availability of food-stuffs, etc., from region to region. 
A nutritional survey dealing with this huge problem 
in all its aspects in a co-ordinated manner is an 
urgent desideratum. 

Vitamin A— Investigations carried out on the 
vitamin A content of Indian fish-liver oils show that 
quite a number of them, for example the liver oils 
of Rofiif (Labeo f/j5rVo), Mrigal {Cierfima mcigala), 
Vetki {Lates cakatifer), etc., arc very rich' in vitamin. 
A being considerably more potent than cod liver oil, 
though poorer than halibut liver oil. 

The whole bodies of fishes have varying degrees 
of vitamin A potency, rofiit (labeo rofiita), Parse 
{mugil parsia) and fangra (aoria tangoraS being 
among the richest and fiilsa (clupa ilisa) being the 
poorest among 12 varieties of fish that have been 

investigated. . 

Among the pulses kancHamung (Pnaseolus mungoh 
cfiola (Cicec acktinum), masar {Lens esculenta) and 
malar {Ptsum arvense) are fairly good sources of 
Vitamin A comparing well with some of the fishes. 

Green vegetables are, of course, fairly good sources 
of vitamin A, owing to their carotene content. Among 
the fruits, the mango is a very rich source of vitamin 

Vitamin E— Complex : Whole cereals arc usually 


good sources of vitam in Bt, but highly milled 
rice, as is usually taken, is deficient in this 
vitamin. Among the pulses, kancfia’munf] is 

a rich source of vitamin B\, Vegetables, as a rule, 
arc rather low in this vitamin. Begun 
( rnchnffcna) and (PnrJnjrhi^u^ 

mffuUus) are good sources cf vitamin B 2 . Among the 
pulses studied, mater {Ptsum ar^rense) the riche^ 
source of vitamin B 2 Mango is a fairly good 
source of both vitamins Bi and B^ 

Vitamin C— An investigation of about 40 

Indian foodstuffs, mainly fruits, has revealed 

that the guava, mango, shaddoc {batapi 
febuX lichr and pine-npple arc richer in vitamin 
C than the orange and lemon, the well-known 
anti-scorbutics It is interesting to note also that 
the conversion of cow'^s milk into curd, instead of 
causing any loss of vitamin C, serves actually to stabi- 
lise it (unpublished results). As vtiamin C is 
unstable to heat and air. It is the C values only of the 
food-stuffs like fruits that arc eaten raw, which arc 
nutritionally important. 

Of only 10 food-stuffs studied, cabbage, lai 
[Amaranius spsA, gima sfiak (Bc^^tfircea roxburguti) 
and poein skak (Basse! a cord i folia) are rich sources 
of calcium /'0.IS.0.I5 per cent, in the fresh food-stuff) 
Lai sbak, gima sbak, kalmi sfiak (Ipomcez repfons) 
and palong sfiak (SpinacB oleroce) arc fair souses 
of iron (0.03 0,02 per cent, in the fresh food-stuffs). 
Patol, (Tric^sanfbes dioica), pooin sfiak and 
rosB {Hibiscus escutenfus) arc good source of phos- 
phorus (0.4 O.I per cer>t. P'Os in the fresh food-stuffs) 
(Ghosh and Guha, 1033). Polta (leaves of Trichosan- 
thus dioica) is a particularly important food-stuff, 
unusually rich in calcium (0.46 per cent.), iron (0.8 per 
cent), phosphorus (0.25 per cent. PjOs) and protein 
(5.1 per cent) , * • 

The pulses, as a rule, arc fair sources ol protein. 
Of only a few food-stuffs studied, palong sfiak, patol, 
gima sfiak and kolmi sBak arc fair sources of protein 
t2.2-1.7 per cent, of the fresh food-stuffs) PoHa is 
particularly rich in protein The biological values of 
these proteins have and yet been studied. 

it may be mentioned that human milk derived from 
Bengali women is about 4 times poorer in vitamin 
C than that derived from English women in Eyland 
(unpublished results), Whether this indicates a chronic 
state of vitamin C— subnutririon in our women is 
worthy of further investigation. 


“Wastage” in. Primary Schools 
Mr. Gauri Sankar Dufct writes ia The Texichers^ 
Jourml : 

The full primary course in Bengal is for five years. 
Although the full course lasts five years, the peat 
majority of children begin and end with the first class s 
they arc withdrawn before they proceed any further. 
Most parents regard the school as a convenient creche 
and teachers are glad to make up anyhow the requisite 
QUID her of pupils for oaming a grant. 

But no one can regard with equanirn^ the 
enormous amount of wastage. Out of every lOO boys 
who entered class I in 1928 only 10 6 reached class V 
in 1^2. 



RESTRICTION OF JUTE CULTIVATION— WHY NOW? 

By BHUPEXDRA hXL DUTT 


T he Govcirnniont of Bengal, Agri(*ulture and 
Industries Departments in their troinmunique 
of the 2nth Septeml>er, lO‘i-1, were pleaseil 
to state: 

During the last two years Government have 
conducted propaganda on a large scale among 
the growers of juic in the hone of inducing them 
to restrict their crops but the response had not 
been adequate. They consider that time has 
non: coma to pu'seribe a reduction in the province. 

No doubt, the Agriculture and Industries 
Department is under the administration of a 
‘popular’ Minister who would not have found 
himself in His Excellency’s cabinet had not his 
countrymen suffered him to be elected to a seat 
in the Legislative C’ouncil. But the Governor’s 
selection makes Jam as good a bureaucrat as an 
Hon’hle Member and it is no won<ler that he 
does not care to address his constituency on any 
policy he may from time to time initiate. The 
poor inhabitants^ are left no other alternative but 
to draw their own conclusion, in the absence of 
any direct pronouncement from the circumstancial 
evidence as it were. 

We remember that it was the Bejjgal branoli 
of the Indian National (Jongress that first raised 
the cry for the restriction of jute cultivation. 
But at that time ‘the response ha<l not been 
arloquate/ and, wliat is more, there was 'stubborn 
opposition’ from certain quai*ters. Mn Nalini 
Kanjan Sarker whose association with the Bengal 
organization of the Congress is too wellknown 
to be described, puts the situation thus : 

Even before the depression, the value of restric- 
ting the production of jute as an effective means 
for the maintenance and improvement of the 
economic position the grower wns realised. 
The Bengal Congress, for example, under the 
leadership of the late Deshbandnu C. R. Das 
sought to educate the ryota in the value of 
restricted production of jute crops. And these 
efforts were supplemented and continued even 
after Deshbandnu ’s death by Mr. Subbas Bose 
during the years just before the depression set in. 

They utilized the Congress organization in the 
province for inclucating uix>n the ryots the need 
and the advantages of restriction. At that time, 
however, the Misled interests {/a9c a stubborn 
opposition to the Congress propaganda in this 
connexion, and the Congress also, for want of 
proper funds, could not organize as systematic and 
vigorous a propaganda as was called for. With 
the advent of the depression and the catastrophic 
fall in the prices, public attention has again ^en 
focussed on the fusibilities of schemes of crop 
restriction as a means to raise prices of agricul- 

* Italics throughout the -article are mine.— Writer. 


tural commodities. It’jifortunately. v/r/r 7net af 
that fime irifb approvn/ of neiiher the ^ Uo9i*rnnwit 
nor the Europea^i contUHrdal connnunittf. Govern- 
ment gccnied to entertain the idea that it was a 
matter which did not come within the ken of 
their duties and as such no responsibility in this 
matter attached to them. The European com- 
jnercial community contende<I on laissex fairc 
lines, that any maladjustment in the jute trade 
might be allowed to resolve itself by the inevitable 
play of economic forces, and also drew atlcntiou 
to the ftiihtre of re^triefion schente.^ in othrr 
countries. They doubted the praciicability of any 
measures proposed, and que^tioued the principle 
underlyimj mlrieiion^ although on their part they 
have been applying this principle to the jute 
industry by sealing up looms and reducing hours 
of work. * 

Though Mr. Sarker attempts to find consola- 
tion at the failure of the Congress propaganda 
in the ‘want of proper funds’, others claiin the 
victory of a counter-propaganda. In a leading 
editorial Thr^ Stniesman-^ says: 

Attempts at persuading the peasant to do less 
with jate have been made in recent years, but 
to small effect. Perhaps he is more than a little 
bewildered. When certain private persons tried 
their hands (wo/ entirely wiUt the a eietv io hetpiny 
tUe (JoHrmn^nf) at restriction propaganda the ryol 
irn$ begifcd to take no notice of them. He took 
none. Then came the Government’s turn, and the 
turn of the friends of the Government, at persua- 
sion to the same end. The ryot took no notice 
of it either, remembering that this sort ot thing 
was not to be listened to. 

But if the Congress gave up a popular 
campaign for want of proper funds the Govern - 
nient never know such a crisis, and if the ryots 
took no notice of the. Government campaign of 
Ills own accord, he is not to be left alone. He 
must be made to realize that ‘he was begged to 
take no notice of* the talks about restriction 
initialed by the Oonyress. Is not there a story 
current in rural Bengal that a mother-in-law, a 
strict disciplinarian, made a beggar return and 
re-accept from herself the handful of rice that the 
poor daughter-in-law gave him, only to establish 
that it was a mother-in-law’s prerogative, and her 
alone, to give or not to give alms ? The Congress 
has introduced the gospel of non-co-operation in 
tlie land and it cannot lament, if the Government 
practised it. Now that the Congress is silent 
on the point, the Government are busy to preach 

* Address delivered on November 29, 1934 on 
the Troblem of Jute’ at a meeting of the Institute 
of Economics of which Mr. Sarker is the President, 
t September 22, 1934. 
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to the cultivators to accept ihc same principle of 
restriction. The Stalesman goes on to say : 

Now he is to have another dose, with adeipiate 
cxplaoatioa why the course advocated U healthy 
to him.,, And. iu short, a whole array of ofticiais 
of many kinds and ranks and of non-blficials will 
hutniner away at the excessively industrious ryot 
until the idea that ho is doing] too much for his 
own good gets into his heid. There is to be such 
a drive as was never known for this or anv similar 
purpose in East Bengal. 

* ^Mr. Sarker, glad at this Svelconic change in 
tile attitude of the Government’, congratulates 
them and, thanks to his consistency of opinion, 
so rare now-a-days in great personages, has lent 
his support to the Government ‘drive*. But we, 
lesser people, arc, we confess, ‘more than a little 
!)ewiMere<r in the absence of ‘adequate explanation', 
why the Government think that the ‘time ha-^ 
now come to pre:?cribe a reduction,’ 

o 

It, isi appai-eiit that the Government of Bengal 
do not believe in the principle of restriction. If 
they do, what justilication can they offer for their 
inactivity these few years? They are aware that 
restriction of production of jute itself failed to 
raise its price. While pleadliig to the Govern- 
ment of India for the reduction of the duty on 
galvanized sheets, they oonfesaetl : 

Although the area under jute has decreased 
from :l, 415, 000 acres in 1929 to 1,&29,0()0 acres 
in 1932, the price stands today at Rs 26 per hale 
of 400 lbs. as compared with a price of Rs 67 
early in September, 1929. 

It is curious that the Government with this 
statement have mobilized ‘a whole arinv of 
ofRcIals of many kinds and ranks and of non- 
officials’ for ‘such a drive as was never known’. 
Do the Government seriously believe that they 
expect better result this time beruasc now ii is 
(hetj who preach the dwlrine ? 

However, the Government are having the 
‘drive’ with all vigour. Indeetl they declared in 
their comniiiniiiue that the restriction wa.s to be 
voluntary, but Mr. A. E. Porter, Development 
Commissioner, “definitely assured the Press re- 
presentatives that executive officers of the Govern- 
ment will never fail to adopt suitable measures 
in order to check the mischievous activities of the 
‘black sheep’ ” who might dare to refuse to listen 
to any good advice. And ‘suitable meiisures’ by 
executive officers are now b-’ing aflopted in rural 
Bengal. That he preached among the cultivators 
of his own district not to listen to the Govern- 
ment’s advice of restriction w’as one of the 
allegations levelled against a prominent 
Muhammadan Congressman of ComiUa. Then 
comes the turn of the cultivators them.selves. 
Here is a report from Munshigunj in Dacca, 
and another from Chandpur in Tipperah, both 
jute growing districts. 


Munshigunj, May 18. 

Thirteen cultivators belonging to ditt'ereut 
villjjges in Bikrampur were snmnjoned by the 
local authorities under section 290 I. P. C. 
(Coimnitting public nuisance) for it was alleged 
that these cultivators sowed jute in excess areas 
YLolatiag instructions of Govermnent. 

Toey appeared and were released on itail rano'iiio' 
from Rs. :-lCO to Rs. ICOO. Three cultivatoK of 
Tajpur P. O. Serajdigha were discharged by the 
Magistrate as they were reported to have demo- 
lish^ the jute sown in e.vcess area. — (United 
Press.)* 

Chandpur, June 1. 
Jute Ci'etivation 

Kamejaddi Dewau, Nibaran Chandra De, Sadhu 
Wasti. Aminaddi Bhiiia, .\nanda Chandra Datta 
and others in all 14 persons, residing in Ward 
Xos. IV'' and V of the Chandpur Municipality, 
have been served with notices issued from the 
.Sub-divisional Magistrate Court to appear and 
show cause why they should not be prosecuted 
for growing jute' in larger area of their lauds than 
they were instructed to cultivate in defiance of 
restraining order. .Accordingly they appeared in 
Court in person and showw cause liy separate 

! >etition stating that they did not violate the order 
>ut grew jute within their limit, hence liable to 
be freed from the charge of notice. The cause 
being shown, the Court has referred their petitions 
for verification to ascertain the truth. !• 

We are not concerned here with the legal 
aspects of these cases— whether the existinig laws 
of the land can thus interfere with the cultivator’s 
tilling his land according to his own choice. 
Xor does the political aspect—whother the state 
can and should encroach upon the liberty of 
a citizen’s adopting an honest method of earning 
his bread.- -trouble us at this moment. We do 
not even like, on the strength of these prosecu- 
tions, to assert that the restriction attempt is not 
a response to public demand, as the Government 
have the pleasure to claim, or to proclaim that 
voluntary restriction is impracticable and is a 
failure. What we are at a loss to unflerstan(l 

is the question why the Government, that did 

‘entertain the ideal that it (restriction) is a matter 
which did not come within the ken of their 
duties’ itnd that sat unmoved when the ryot 
was ‘begged to take no notice of’ the counsel of 
restriction only a few years back, are, now in 
lOSo, so eager to restrict the pro<luction of jute 
to a quantity, as we have already shown, § 

les.s than what tlie Bengal mills even consume, 

and that with the use of the Indian Penal Code ! 

In the jute export trade graph, the line 
representing manufacture runs on a higher level 
th.an that representing raw jute; it is on rare 
occasion that the latter ventures to run neck to 


* A/iirit(i Ba'.ar May 22, 1935 

t Iliid. June 4, 1935. 

§ The Mc’dern Heniew for June, 1933— Five-aixcecnth 
Restrictioa of Jute— What is the Magic in it ? 
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neck with the former ; but in 1933-34, for the 
fii-sfc time in the history of jute export trade, the 
ra^v jute line is able to cross the manufacture 
line. 



The following table will expain the situation. 


Year ending 

Raw jute 

raaimfiicturcs 

manufactures 

3l8t March 

(in thf'usands of tons) 

per cent. 

1921-22 

467 

641 

58 

ltfi2-23 

578 

672 

54 

1923-24 

660 

747 

5.3 

1924-25 

696 

812 

54 

1925-26 

617 

811 

56 

192G-27 

70S 

860 

55 

19-27-28 

89-2 

885 

50 

1928-29 

898 

911 

50 

1929410 

807 

958 

55 

I9;l0-3l 

020 

766 

55 

1931-32 

587 

663 

5.3 

1932-33 

56;} 

680 

55 

1933-34 

748 

672 

47 


Now, it is clear, that in the year 1929-30 export 
of manufactured goods rose “st^ily to a peak 
of 968,000 tons, which represented 55 per cent, 
of the total exports of the year”. Further, it must 
be not^ from the year 1921-22 to 1932-33 ‘the 
weight of manufactures exported exceeded that 
of the raw material with the exception of a 
short period round about 1928 when the two 
sides of the export trade ran neck to lu'ck.’ We 
must not lose sight of the fact that the Congress 
was in the loudest in preaching for restriction 
during this period when the export of manufac- 
ture was on the increase. That au^st body 
would have forefited its denotation ‘national’ had 
it kept an attitude of indifference, with the 
following table before it. 


Year 

average price 

average price 

avernKe b 


raw of jute 

of jute 

price 


exported 

manufactures 


(per 

ton) 



Ra. 

Rs. 


1919-20 

417 

708 

234 

1920-21 

346 

641 


1921-22 

300 

465 


1922-23 

389 

Gce 

%% 

1923-24 

aas 

569 

4 

1924-25 

418 

WO 


1925-26 

586 

726 

284 

1926-27 

378 

618 


1927-26 

344 

006 


192S59 

360 

627 

* 0 

%y 

1929-30 

337 

543 



varietl from 



The Congress made no secret of its inten- 
tion. It preached that restriction was advis- 
able to save the ryot from being exploited by 
the expcwters and millowners. With the un- 
restricted subtly of raw jute the Indian ryots, 


the Congress complained, were deprived of the 
benefit of the fluctuations in the world market. 
For wo see tliat while the price for raw jute 

Rs. 300 to Rs. 418 and that of 
manufactures from Rs. C02 to 
Rs. 768 per ton. the ryot had to 
be satisfied with the harvest price 
of only Rs. 234 per ton. Furtlier. 
the Congress argued that neither 
tlie cost of transport from 
the grower’s depot to the ]iort 
nor the cost of manufacturing justifies the exporter 
chaining 178-63 per cent, and the mlllowiier 
charging 328-2t per cent, of the harvest 
price. The depression in the price of raw jute 
was no loss tO' these tnulers, rather they 
made a bigger profit. 

1030-31 203 414 96 

1931-3-3 191 333 

Or, in other words, in 1930-31 they charged 
216-66 and 431-25 per cent, of the hervest price 
respectively. 

Now, to return to the export trade table. ^Ve 
notice that with the year 1930-31 there is a steady 
annual fall in the export trade. By simple 
arithmetic we find the percentage of fall to be 
as follows : 


Year 

percentage op rise 
raw jute 

and fall from year to year 
manufactures 

1930-31 

-23.17 

-20.04 

1931-32 

- 5.32 

-13.55 

193-3-33 

— 4.08 

+ 2..59 

1933-34 

+ 3-2.85 

- 1.17 

Bat 

in 193^34 the 

tables turned. The raw 


jute did not only check its fall, it rose by a.s 
much as 32'85 per cent, of the previous year, 
while the manufactures trade failed to maintain 
the small increase of 2*59 per cenh of iy3'2-33 
but again fell by 1T7. 

Now, is it a mere chance coincidence that 
this advance In raw jute trade is immediately 
followed by the Government attempt at restric- 
tion or has this very situation prompted their 
uctioD ? 


For some years past we have been hearing 
of Ernpire-pratriotism. It is now a fashion 
for some interested parties to advance economic 
claims on political grounds, a.s they fail to make 
auy stand on piirdy economic ground. We do 
not like to enter into auy discussion with them 
here on the propriety of .such claim but shall 
only place before our readers the position of 
the different countries of the world as purchasers 
of raw jute. 


Names of countries 

Groi'p a, 
United Kingdom 
Hongkong 
Austedia 

Total 


1932-33 1933-34 Rise or fait 

(in tons) 

British Countries 
129,522 177,382 + 

3,444 3,454 -f- 

1,442 840 — 


134,408 181,676 
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Grow B. Xon-Brctj^h Co^^’TRIK^^ 


Oerniany 

121. 710 

174,920 

$ 

T 

Sweden 

3,189 

5.390 


Xetberlands 

21.974 

27.030 


Belgium 

40.07S 

51.213 

.L 

France 


.33,066 

4- 

Spain 

42.31 1 

35.625 


Portugal 

2.73.> 

1.027 


Italy 


05,076 

+ 

Greece 

1,59,0 

i;7«35 

1 

Chinn 

i'>.78r 

7.063 


Japan 

l-i;402 

17,345 


Egypt 

5.41*11 

S.89S 


U.S.A, 

35,919 

51.701 

+ 

Mexico 

1.31 

?S5 


Argentine Republic 

7.111 

8.=511 

i* 

Brni'il 

i:l,2Sr 

19,033 

+ 

Total 

42-3,753 

559,143 



"We oxoliule from thi^ table ‘other oouiitrk*^^’ 
which may inchifle cMmntrieft of hotli the jrronp?*. 
From thiM tal)le it may be \vorkc*l out thvat 
1033->i4 export of raw jute Is cli.‘5trii)iito»l a? 
follows : 

Cem n tries 
rnited Kinjjdoiu 
Gevmauy 
Franco 
Italy 
Belgium 
r.s.A. 


(luirai'c 

per ooiit 

00 

11 

g 

7*1 

t 


While the British Empire countries have 
increasef! their purchase hy 17,'2()S tons, the 
countries outsMe the Empire have Aone so by 
135,^100 tons. The percentaije of increase has 
been worlcerl out as follows : 


Names of countries 

cent iu urease 

Sloxico 

112.08 

Italy 

73.09 

Sweden 

f'lO.-}!! 


14.74 

Brazil 

43.21 

Germ any 

43.71 

V. S. A. 

43.S1 

United Kingdom 

30.95 

Belginm 

25.9,5 

Netherlands 

25.90 

Frauct^ 

21 .49 

Ai^eiitinu Republic 

13-TO 

Japan 

M.1V1 

Ovitccis 

0.89 

Cliiim 

4.0G 

this feature of 

the raw jute trade -thl.s 

lure of the United 

Kinglom i> keep pace 


with tile sneed of foreign counLries, enter- 
prising and well-equipped with up-to-dute 
machineries, — responsible for the launching of 
restriction of jute cultivation in H)3-' ? 
pause for the ‘uderiuato explanation'. 


A PEEP INTO THE FUTl RE ^ 

{.-1 Sk-it) 

By Du. K. P. PAEIAN.TPYE, m. .v.. d. l., Senior Wrangler {('ambridge). 


T he following extracts are taken from 
reports of commissions, reconls of poliee- 
oourt cases, judicial trials, C'ouiicil 
proceedings, adniini.slmtion reports, etc., issueil 
between the year ]93f»-19."t(), and are puhli.*‘lied 
for the exclusive benefit of tlie readers of the 
Oiijarali PiiiiH/. 


(Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Government of India, 1930.) 

We have given our closest consideration to 
the representacion.s made on behalf of several 
communities in India. Taking the figures of the 
last census as our basis we can only give an 
approximate satisfaction to all the ckims made 
before us, for it is not pos.sible to give an 
absolutely accurate solution to the proBlem of 
constructing a machinery of Government unless 
every single person in the country is made member 
thereof, as the inembers.of the several communities 

“ From the QujaraU punrh. fjilver Jubilee 
number, I92ij A. D. 

28—12 


do not possess a conniion inorisure. We lay 
down the number 2:-57-'i a? the fundamental 
munber in the constitution and this nutnher is 
divided into parts attached to the seveml com- 
munities as .shown in the -schedule attached to 
our report. The claims of each community will 
henceforward he representeil hy its proper number 
and all appointments, memberships of various 
bodies, and in fact everything in the country 
will be awanled according to the proportion given 
in the .schedule wherever possible. The Viceroy’s 
executive council will consist of 470 meinber.s 
selecteil a.s far as may be according to one-fiftli 
the number.? belonging to each community and 
these members will hold office for one year so 
that each community will have aitaincil its exact, 
.share of membership in five year?. Tiiere will 
be 12.0 judges in each Higli Court, each judge 
holding office for one year, though according to 
this arrangement, each section will h.ave obtained 
its exact share only after the lapse of 19 years. 
The number of other kinds of appointment will 
be determined on the .same basi.s for the iiccurate 
adjustment of all claim?. 
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To <allow for the proper functioning: of all 
bodies with these numbers as many existing 
Government buildings as may be necessary 
should be pulled down and rebuilt so as to be 
of the proper size. 

II 

(Notification of the Government of India, 1932.) 

In accordance with the provisions of tlic 
Government of India Act, 1931, His Majesty 
the King Emperor has been pleased to appoint 
the following 47.o gentlemen as members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. 

207. Maindin Rnmdin (caste, barber) mem- 
ber in charge of the Suigicnl branch 
of the Medical Department 

372. Allahux Peerbux • Mahomnicdan camel- 
driver; in charge of the camel inmsport 
division of the Army Department. 

433. Ramaswaniy (cit.ste, Andhra Sweeper) 
iji charge of the road cleaning bninch 
of 1 lie P. W. D. 

4G7, Jagaiinath Bhattacharya (ICnIin 
Brahndn priest) in charge of the domestic 
section oi the Registration Department 

III 

(Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, 1933.) 

Mr. Ratnasing, >t. L. A. asked : Will Govern- 
ment be pleased lo say wbeilicr it is a fact that 
in ihe village of tbindopiuan the sweepers have 
been recently aske>l to use a broom with a rod 
four feet long and cocoanut Implies only one 
foot long anfl who is re.“ponsible for this invasion 
on the old, time-honoured custom of the place 
when these dimensions were three feet and 
eighteen inches respectively ? 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Ramswamy replied : Govern- 
ment regret that such an unauthorized order was 
given hut as soon as the matter was brought to 
notice by the honourable member the order has 
been rescinded. The offence to the .sentiments of 
the local people is very much rcgi-otied. 


each according to the rotation fixed by Govern- 
ment order No. dated November 30, 1934. 

1. Chief Engineer for Irrlg.ation (Sind): 

Kiinbi from North Kaiiara. 

2. Professor of SanskriL ElphinsLone 

College, Bombay : Baluchi Paclian 

from Sind. 

3. Commandant of His Excellency’s Body- 

Guard : Marwari from North Gujarat. 

4. Consulting Architect to Government ; 

Mudari {wandering gipsy) from the 

Deccan. 

0 . Director of Islamic Culture ; Karhada 

Biiihmin. 

0. Professor of Anatomy (Grant Medical 

College): Mahommedan hutcher. 

7. .Superintendent of Yeroda iTail: Ghaiill- 

chor. 

8. Two Organizers of Prohihition : Diuiraln 

(Kaira District). Bhil (Panchumuhals). 

VI 

(Report of a case in the High Court, 1935.) 

A. B. (caste Q'eli) w.ns charged with the cold- 
blooded murder of hi.s father while lie was asleep. 
The judge summing up against the acensod, the 
jury brought iu a verdict of guilty. Before 
passing sentence the juilge asked the [ilcador 
for the accused if he had anything lo .say. The 
pleader, Mr. Bomaiiji. said he agreed with tlie 
vei'dict but that according to law the accused 
could not be sentenceil at all, much leas sentenced 
to (ieath, as during the current year seven Telia 
bad alrcmly been convicted and sentenced, two of 
Uiem to death, that several other communities had 
not yet reached their quota of convictions as 
given in the Government of India Act, while the 
Teli-S had nlre.idy reached theirs. Ills Lordship 
accepted the contention of the defence iilcador 
ami acquitted the accused. 


VII 


IV 

(Letter to all Local Governments, 1934.) 

In response to a resolution pas.sed by Jhe 
Legislative Assembly, with which the Government 
of India are in full agreement., I am directed to 
say that henceforward every appointment under 
Government should go by rotniion to each 
community irrc.speclive of the merits of the 
applicants. 

V 

(Notification in the Bombay Government 
Gazette, 1934.) 

The Government of Bombay will proceed to 
make the following appoiulments in December. 
The applicants tor the several appointments 
should belong to the castes mentioned against 


(Extract from the **lndian Daily Mail*', 1936.) 

Amiaji Ramchandra (Chitpav.an Brahmin) was 
found wandering in the streets of I’oona willi a 
long knife attacking whomsoever he met. When 
brought up before the Magistrate he was shown 
by the Police to have been recently let off from 
the Mental Hospital. The Superintendent of the 
Hospital in his evidence said tliat Annaji had 
been in the Hospital as a dangerous in.sanc 
(person) for three years, but as three was the 
quota for Chitpavans and as the inmates belong- 
ing to other communities had not finished their 
year-quota he could not keep him any longer and 
show any special favouritism to the Chitpavans 
and he had thei-efore let him off according to 

Government order No. in the Medical 

Department. The Magistrate ordered Annaji to 
be discharged. 
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VIII 

(Extract from the Report on tbe Administration of 
Jails in the Bombay Presidency, 1937.) 

In spite of every precaution the numbers in 
the jalU did not corresponrl to the quobis fixed 
tor each community. The Superintendent had 
already asked for instructions from Government 
With a view to remedy the discrepancy. 

Resolution of Government: Government view 
with serious displeasui'e thl^ grave d'-relictioii of 
on the part of the Insp3ct>r-GeneraL of 
Prisons. Immediate steps should bo Uxken to 
ariest and put in jail as many mnnbers of the 
various communities a? are required to bring 
choir quotas ^ up to the proper level. If enough 
persons recjuirecl cannot ho caught, a sufficient 
number of inmates should be let ofi to bring 
down all to the same level 

IX 

(Proceedings of the Legislative Council. 1940.) 

.Mr. Chenappu Oiskeu: Has the attention of 
the (joyernment been called to the fact that the 
list^s of the recent M. A. Examination in 
Pali do not show the proper quota Mauf/- 

The Hon. Damn Shvofl {Minister of Ediioa- 
tlon) : The University Registrar reports that no 


candidate from among Mrai/j-f/anffh offered him^ 
self for examination. 

Mr. Chenappa : AVill Government be pleased 
to stop this examination until such a candidate 
offers himself and if the University disobeys the 
oi\*lor of Goveimment to Uxko away the University 
grant and amend the University Act? 

The Hon’bie Minister : Government will 
be pleased to consider the suggestion favourably 
feheers). 

X 

(Extract from the *'Timed of India,** 1942.] 

The Cloroner Mr. was suddenly called 

last evening to inquire Into the death of Ramji 
Sonu ut the J. J. Ho-pltnl as the result of a 
surgical operation ; Dr, Tanu Pandkar (caste 
barber) <leposcd that he had conducted the opera- 
tion. He wislied to open an abscess in the 
abdomen but his knife pierced the heart and the 
patient expired. Asked whether he had over 
carried out any operntlon of this nature before, 
ho said that ho was appointed as the principal 
Surgeon to the Hospital only the day before, as 
it was then the turn of his community and that 
he had never held a surgical instrument in his 
hand before except a razor for j^having. The jury 
returned a venlict of death by misadventure. 
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How and How Soon. Can India Become Literatel 

[By Dp. Frank C. Unubnch of Lauao, 
Philippine Islands] 

Ilftif the human race is still illiterate. That is 
starlling. Onc-tbird of the worlds illiterates nro in 
India. That, too, is startling. Of India’s 350 millions 
only 25 millions can read and write— one in fourteen. 
Among women only one in fifty can read. If the 
present rate continues it will require 920 years to 
make India as literate as Japan, for 92 per cent of 
the people are still illiterate and we have gained only 
ouc per cent in ten years. 



Percentage of 

Percent a go of 


Literates 

In crea se — Decreas c 
1921-1931 

Parsees 

79 

- 3 

Jews 

41 

i«t 

Burmese 

36 


Jains 

35 


Christians 

2S 

- 6 

Average 

8 

1 

Bikha 

9 

23 

Buddhists 

9 

« 1 * 

Hindus 

8 

9 

Muslima 

6 

n 

Tribals 

•7 

o 


The problem of illiteracy is immense for India. 

It is necessary to attempt to prove that these 
illiterates are a dead weight on all progress? We 


have a number of things to learn from Russian 
Communists, and not the least of these things is what 
they thought alx)ut illiteracy in Russia, and what 
they did about it. When they took over the tfoverii- 
ment they found about G3 per cent of the people 
unable to read or write. This, they said, was a 
dangerous situation, for 60 jier cent conkl not be 
taught communism in centuries. So they put literacy 
into their fire-year plans. By 1931, the literacy of 
Russia had risen to 90 per cent— 57 per cent in ten 
years ; They expect to wipe out illiteracy by 193S, 
The Communists were right about this. Xo propaganda 
of auv kind can reach the illiterate masses, for whom 
all change is dangerous and immerorial custom is 
the only right. 

A literacy campaign has met with large success 
in the Philippine Islands. The movement began 
among the Moslem Mores of Lanao Province. Wc 
found them ambitious for education, just as the 
Moslems are in India, but very far behind. We began 
experimenting with methods', endeavouring to cut 
down the time necessary to tesch an illiterate, until 
we had achieved a swiftness beyond any we had 
heard of hitherto. Often we carry the student through 
our three short lessons and begin reading easy 
material within an hour. It is the exception rather 
than the rule for a student . to reciuirc more than a 
day to know all the letters— thirteen consonants and 
four vowels. 

We had employed twenty teachers and were 
getting lai^e and enthusiastic reporU from all parts 
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of Laiiao, ^vhcn the depression came upon us. This 
catastrophe proved to be God's blessing, for it pushed 
ns straight into the next imiiortant step. We callecl 
the leaders of Lanao together and told them frankly 
that it M'as necessary for us to discharge all but two 
of the teachers. The literacy campaign must stop, 
or the people themselves must carry it on without 
pay. They declare that it was too precious to stop 
and that they would see that ii continued. Why 
should not eveiy reader be the teacher for his own 
family and neighbours ? With some misgivings we 
entered upon this new adventure. f<>r the Moros^ do 
not have us much of the beautiful spirit of mutual 
helpfulness as \ have noticed in India. We did not 
dream that the resuUs would be as good us they 
have been, 

We bad to rewrite our churls so Ibao they could 
be Uriorl by anviiody without any prenous training. 
We bad to prmt them in small size so that they 
cot I Id i)c sold for the lowest possible price or given 
away. We had to go out to the v Ulan's otirselves 
and start the campaigns going, instead of sending 
teachers, i >ut of this seeming misfortune came a 
method which seernd best adapted to meet India's 
immoiwc need. We have sceji the literacy of Lanao 
Piovinco riae more than fifty per cenl in fis*e years. 
From my observation I should say that the Indian 
people arc better adapted lo this method teni- 
pcramenfully than the Mores are, and that the 
villages form almost ideal cx|>erimental stations. 

The plan in brief is this : 

I. Thousands of little, cheap primers are pivtmred 
for use. Tn Lajnio wc give them away. Wc can 
make them at ten for one cent. We find that the 
primers needed in India will cost one pie each. Thi.« 
and a iKMicil nil wo need. 

9. These primers are so easy that N<’) previous 
training is necessary to tench ihem. 

d. There, is but one student reel tin a* at a time. 
Others may look on in silence. 

•1. The student is taught a short lesson for sibout 
fifteen minutes nnc! then asked to teach another 
illiterate that lesion, while the teacher looks on. He 
is told at I he outset that he will be made a teacher. 

5. After the pupil has taught one or two under 
supervision, he is told to go out and teach everybody 
he can that day, and bring their names back "to the 
teacher To-iuoitow morning.' Wo loam best whej» 
we tPftch. 

fi. Writing is taught along with reading. 

7. As many ill item tea are made into teachers of 
the first lesson ns possible that day. and each one 
is given a few primers and told to make other teachers 
of the people they teach. I have seen a hundred 
]v; 0 ]>lo in one church nil teaching at Ibe same time. 
They love if. The village learns to read as though 
by miracle, for the lessons spread by geometrical 
progression. Von can scarcely keep track of the 
l>rogrebS. 

K On the following day the second lesson is taught 
to the same people who learned the first. You may 
wish to ^'ait for one or more days^ while the first 
lesson spreads as far as possible. 

9. Reading is made the fashion. Sweep the village 
clean, leaving nobody w'ho cannot read unless he has 
some impediment. Make ignorance a disgrace. 

10. A very easy little magazine is provided in 
the collo<|uial language of the people, and the attempt 
made to sell a subs^cripcion in every home. 

II. Bible stories are prepared in short, easy 
sentences. Other tracts on health, morals, sanitation, 


care of chliaren. beauty. |)rogress. s'eoj'rapliy— anythin": 
broadening and inspiring— are prepared.^ 

12. The department of salesmanship have 

at Us bead the FrKKST man wc can find to sdl the 
periodica! and other literature. 

1 : 5 . The teacher must have loyo that never laUeth 
no matter how stupid the student is I 

When you sit beside another man, releasing him 
from his prison of iguorniicc, aud helping him to sec 
how your own heart overfiows with love, a uullion 
silken ‘ threads begin to bind your hearts together. 
Nobody ever gave him so much loving service before. 

Sfnve our secret purpose is to begot love wc are 
VKav careful of the sensitivity of our ill it era We 
never ask him a quest ion he cannot answer. Wc 
never frown, never act in a hurry, never say No.' 
We never let him know we are correcting hinj when 
he makes a rniaiakc. If he inis-t)roiiouuceK i^api>iL.' 
wo say, ‘Here is a picture of pai>pa you prouonnee 
it righl, but do not let on you heard his misUikc. 
For the ill iterate has au inferiority complex, fie is 
sure he cannot learn. You make him sure lie < ^\n'. 
Give him a wonderful time. Look surprised and 
pleased all the time. Say 'Tlint's fine' and smile. 
Make him believe that he is an uncut diamond and 
that now for the first time his brilliancy will shine. 

'^'ou know the joy in score for him. Help him 
to aniieipato it. Give him n series of thrills. Then he 
will go out and fell everybody he meets, it is easy. 
It U fiui, T\y it 

Dr. Wilder of Madura watched us teaching a lot 
of littJo children and women l>eforc a meeting of 
teachers, and closed the meeting by exclaiming, M 
know what makea this method work. It is love !' He 
is right at least this far : the inothocl will not work 
without love* So before you sUirt out on a liionmy 
campaign pray, ‘O God fill me full from thine ocean 
of love, enough to kf'cp my poise aud tenderness in 
the face of anything !’ 

Do not tell the student what he already knows. 
Ask him that. Talk ns little, as possible. Let the 
student talk ali he will. Never talk loud. Keep 
your voice low and pleasant. Wc remember a wisper 
octtor I ball a shout ! l/Ct your sludent go as fust 
as ho wishes. Never nut on the brakes, but never 
hurry. Make IcArniug pleasant. 

This all sounds very niodeni to those who bavo 
l>€cn studying recent ciliicational tendencies. There 
is really nothing new about the method. It is a 
rather new combination of wclLknown principles. 

It has the hearty endorsement of the leading 
educaloi's in the Philippines. Indeed a (housand 
students in the college of cdncaiion and other 
branches of the I’ni versify of the Philippines are 
being trained to use the method this year, under the 
direction of the President. The acting Governor- 
General of the Philippines invited me to his homo 
and discussed a plan for a national Literacy 0>nncii 
which, among otnor things, will train every <*hild 
above fifth grade in the public schools to use these 
charts. The method has the endorsement also of 
Dr. Paul Monroe, who has Introduced me to the 
Turkish Cover 1 mien t, and has recommended to 
Teach cr^s College that I give a course on the subject 
of illiteracy iji that inatitution xipon my return to 
America. 

It was Dr. Butterfield who fii-st started me 
dreaming of visiting other countries to aid the cause 
of literacy. T thought it would 1x3 valuable to collect 
data concerning literacy and compile all this matter 
in one volume. Wherever possible (he Philippine 
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method <^ould be adapted to the other hinguajje^. 
When I sent ont letters to determine \v hot her such 
a journey mif^ht be advisable the replies slnmi^^ aiul 
oven scared me. Nearly every bi'xiv was dissatisfieil 
with the present slow progress, reople ^ranted me 
lo come, and they wante<l my coming to receive 
M'klo piibiicUy. Rvidenrly I was iii for ir ! 1 had 
made too muny promises to cancel them. So I sallied 
forth i)rriYiMg bard. 

Miss Caroline and Mr. D, 1>. Mehrottia 

workrd with me on the boat coming to Tnclia. We 
foLiiul that Hindi hail entirely too many leuers to be 
Kited into four or five key words. SVc. therefore, 
gronjxd the letters into families until we had thirteetj 
families of consonants. After a little cHftkmltv we 
found kiw words that used one letter from” each 
famil^v. Proparinp: the chart from key words is not 
so iMiruculons as some people seem to IhiJik. though 
it is a severe grind. Cne knows at a glance what 
would he the vh^al, words for easv progress. 

A committee is now at work seeking to simplify 
the Nagari characters. 1 hope they will bo (horongli- 
going, tor they cohU make Him’ii and Marathi the 
easiest chnrfVrlei’s to learn in the world, and among 
the swiftest to write. There is a groat deal to he 
said in favour of adopting Homan charaojers with 
sonic ad<lifions for the cerebral Ictlers, hut that does 
not seem to be very likely. 

The X(di^»nfil Cln'lf<fian I (•vine 


Back ou the Land 

Por iL gcnmiion and more, America talked about 
the back to the land movement. For the most part, 
it remained a nebnloiis doctrine espoused by aocial 
philosophers who thought in tenus of Utopian pastoral 
societies. In actual practice, the people of the United 
States .were committed to agricultural c.xpansion and 
nrhm centralization. 


The urban tx)pulalion of the country grew from 
2«.2 per cent in to 51.4 per cent in 1U2<X to 5(5.2 
per cei»t in IQ'Xk In the decade from 1920 to 1930, the 
j>crcentage of the total population living in cities with 
l.tJfJO,tXX)' or more iuhabit.ants increased from 0.0 to 
12,3 per cent. It was a busy, nrosporoms, excitiog 
march of the masses while the good times lasted, 

It took the depression to rou.-5c the country to the 
fact that the pn>C€S.s of ceutrailzation bad passed the 
point of safety, that an economic aet-iip in ^Yhich the 
great majority of the workers were solely dependent 
tipon iwY^rolf wages was one perilously liable to being 
thrown out of balance by any unfavourable e^'enomic 
prep sure. 

As in the case of all depressions, the past few years 
have seen thousands of iwiplo turn to the refuge 
of the soil, The back to the laud movement is adnuh 
ly being put in pi'acticc. But mcarly barl: to the land 
is no solution. The random, airolcas drift which has 
taken place so fur carries with it dangers of mal- 
distribution of i)opulation and of economic iostabiliiv 
as ominous as those of the over-urbauizatiou which 
brought it uIx)Ut. 

.\n(l it 18 here that the federal subsistence home- 
stead pi'ogram steps in to give direction to the move- 
ment already in progress under the inexorable drive 
of distress. 

When Congress passed the National Industrial 
Uecoveiy Act, it included in Section 208. Title II. 
authority for the President to undertake a program 
through' the establish men t of subsistence homesteads 
which would ‘'provide for aidinjr the redistribution of 
Lite over-balance of population in industrial centerH,^' 
Section 20s ai)propnated 25,000.0(.X) dollars to be 
made available to the President for ’'making loans 
for and otherwise aiding iu the purchase of subsistence 
homesteads.’^ The section further provided that ' 'money 
collected in repayment of the loans should constitute 
a revolving funci.” 

The name ''subsistence homestead'' is self-ex plana- 



'Payments on the house amount to no more than rent in the city/’ 

Reeclsville. West Virginia, honiesteadei*s 
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'Ih's livttiu: room nf oiio oE the hoines in 
the IvO^Hsrille. West Virgin in, project 
is plain but neat and comfortable 


Eren the furniture of this children's room was 
made by unemployed under direction 
of Committee on Self-Help 


One of the houses now completed and occupied 
iu the Experimental Community at the 
Rccdsvillc, West Virginia project. 

lory. It denotes a house and outbuildings located 
upon a plot of land on which can be grown a major 
portion of the foodstuffs required by the homestead 
family. It denotes production for home con sum pi ion 
and not for commercial sale. Ij^ that it provides for 
anbsistcncc alone, it carries >tiih it the con>ll«ary that; 
each income must be drawn from some oulside 
source. The central motive of the .subsistence home- 
stead program, therefore, ia to demonstrate the ct^ono- 
mic and social value of a form of livelihood whkh 
combines part-time wage work and part-time gardening 
or fajming to produce a food 8uppl3% 

Socially, also, the program offers tangible benefits. 
It gives to those hitherto prevented by lack of capital 
and income a chance to move from crowded slum 
and tenement areas, with all the social conditLons 
that go with them, to the healthier alinospliere of (ho 
suburbs, or the country. It re-emphasi/is (he home 
and family as the social unit ; it promotes mughborli- 
ness and a community life, and in this day of 
specialisation and mechanization, it provides an out- 
let for individual creative energy. 


Scientific American 




INDIAN OMANHOOD 









Srimaii Amala Prabha Das 


Among the female candiflates, Miss Auati 
Sen and Miss AnciiANA Sen Gup'rA both 
stood first ^ in the lust MatricuLuioii Examination 
ot the Calc mm University, securing tlie same 
marks. 

Srimati AitAEA Prabha Das has passed 
the B. T. Examination of Ihe Calcutta University. 
Among the successful candidates she has secured 
the second place, and among the lady candidates 
she mis lopped the list. She also came out 
brilhantly in her B. A., with honours in philosophy, 
III this examination she secured the highest 
marks iji Bengali and was the recipient of 
Bakimchanclra Memorial Gold iledal. 

Miss Peamila GoKFiAr.R is a mairiculate 
of the Indian Women^s University and has this 
year passed the Kavya-Teertha examination of 
the Bengal Wanskvit Association from the Nagpur 
Sanskrit College, Nagpur. She is also a recipiont 
of Kcveral iirizes in oratorical contest.s in Sanskrit 
un<l Manuhi. She is perhaps the first Maha- 
ra>tviyan lady tn get the Kavya-Teeitha title. 





SRIMATI MANORAMA DEM 

\W RAMANANDA CHATrERTEK 


S KLMATI Manorauifi Devi, wife of 
Ramauauda Chatterjec, breathed her 
last on the HUli July last, in the 
sixty-second year of her earthly life. 

In her parents’ home slie had learnt 
some Bengali before her marriage. .After 
her inarriago her imsband lielped her to 
learn more Bengali and some English. 
She could write Bengali prose and vcive. 
Daring her star in Allahabad .she learnt 
Hindi by her own unaided endoavours 
and fonld speak idiomatic IJiiuli with the 
correct accent and proimueiation. In Calcutta 
in her last rears she ii.sed occasionailv to read 
her copy of Ramayan by Tulasidas. In 
.Uialiab.ad .she had learnt Urdu also by her 
own etfort.>^ and had read some Urdu school- 
book.s. She could not keep up her knowledge 
of T'rdii. Dnriiig her years of illness, .she 
ac«(uired some knowledge of Sanskrit without 
the help of any baicher. She could read and 
appreciate Snlcuntcila of Ivalidasa in the original 
Saivskrit. She was naturally gifted with a 
melodious voice and sang hymns and other 
songs with feeling, though she had no training 
in vocal and but little in instimmcntal music. 

She sliarod her husband’.s ideals without 
losing her individuality. 

She did her dutv towards licr husband 
checrfullv with whole-souled and selfless 
devotion. 

As a mother, she wa.s most affectionate 
and dutiful. She tried her be.st to teach her 
children, both by precept and example, to be 
cniirageoiis, truthful and just. On an 
uncertain and very limited income she gave 
them all the educational facilities which it was 
j)riEsiblc to give them. 

She was a careful, capable and frugal 
housewife. Until the break-down of her 
health at about the age of 4.o, she did ail the 
cooking and cleaning for the household 
whenever necessary. .She made the garments 
of her children with her own hands during 
their boyhood and girlhood. During her 


thirteen years’ .stay in .Allahabad her house 
was open to guests from Sind to Madras. 

She longed for India’s freedom. 

From before the commencement ol the 
Swadeshi agitation she insisted on using only 
such clothes and other articles as were niado 
in India, as far as tliey were procurable. 

But for her, the magazines iiiul 

The Modern Rej-iew could not have boon 
started and conducted. AUhoa Praha^'i was 
started, her husband, who did nob belong to 
a well-to-do familv, liad a moderate income. 
This was sufficient for simple and cultured 
existence but not for engaging all the staff 
nece.s.sary for a monthly journal, conducted 
ns it had to be at a ios.s for u good many 
veal’s. Hence, from the despatching of its 
prospectus and its eai’ly immber.s by post to 
the checking of accounts, Sriniati Maiionnua 
Devi had to help her husband in many w-ay.s, 
teaching oven her liitle ono.s the simple arts of 
packing and affixing postage stamps. 

. The starting of The Modem Rerieir put 
her to a severer test. But her faith in God, 
her confidence in her hmsband, her love of 
freedom, her love of country, her courage and 
her firinnes-s were equal to it. VVlien, in 
there were differences of opinion bctw'eeu the 
managing committee and the principal 
(Ramaiianda Chatterjee) of the Kavastliu 
Patlishala, tlie latter had to decide whether he 
would adhere to his principles and opinions 
and resign, or be subservient and keep his 
hire. He w.as for the first course, and so was 
Srimati Manorama Devi unhesitatingly and 
cheerfully. At that time their total saving.^ 
did not amount to even a month’s household 
expenses, and it is well known that a pre- 
carious income is a greater trial for the mother 
than for the father. But nevertheless she and 
her husband decided to face an uncertain 
future. The plan was not to accept service 
again under anybody, but to continue Prahasi 
and establish a new English monthly, named 
Thf Modern Review, and earn a living from 




Srimati Manorama Devi 






Srimali Jlsinorama Devi 






Sriniali lIoDorania Devi 
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these two monthlies, And this had to be 
done without a capital of even a hiindreil 
rupee.s. 

The plan was oarriod out, and for years 
the ntinual balance sheet showed a deficit. 

After some time the farailv removed to 
Calcutta. Here .Srimati Maiiorama Devi’s 
body and mind were put to a great strain. She 
had lived in comparative comfort in Allahabad. 
Here .she had to economise, keep sometime.s 
otily a maidservant, meet the expenses of the. 
education of two of her sons, one after the 
other, in England, of one in S.antiniketan and 
of the two daughters in Bethiine College ; 
and in addition she undertook of her own 
accord to check all the office accounts 
and control all expenditure. To the 
pecuniary worry was added the greater an.vlety 
due to the political risk involved itt her 
husband's endeavour to speak and write truth- 
fully us a public worker and an editor of two 
journals. [ti the days of the Aoti-Bengal- 
Partitioii and Swadeshi-Boycott Agitation 
there used to be frequent rnmour.s of imminent 


Thy voice is on ihc rolling: air : 

I bear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun. 
And in the setting thou art fair. 

Wiiat art thou then ? I cannot guess ; 
But tho' I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffuaire power, 

I do not therefore love thee less ; 


house-search and the arrest of her husband. 
Though she never flinched, never wanted 
her hivsband to speak or write like a 
hypocrite — once itj fact many years ago, 
when he secretly gave indications of weaken- 
ing, she expressed grave displeasure and said 
that persons who were not prepared to face the 
untoward consequence.?, if any, of speaking 
and writing the truth, had better keep quiet — 
the .strain at last proved too much, and there 
was a break-down. There were predisposing 
causes in some family arrangements and in 
the long absence of her eldest son in England 
for education during tiie anxious years of the 
great war. The death of her youngest boy 
was a great blow, in spite of which, however, 
she sent her second son to England for educa- 
tion. 

God is the ultimate source of all power. 
But, humanly speaking, she was the power 
behind her hu.sband’s right arm 

May her pure, loving spirit have peace and 
grow in bliss from strength to strength ! 


Jly love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster jjasaion now ; 

Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature thou, 

I seem to love thee more and more. 

Far off thou art, bin ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I flalwur], circled with thy voice; 

I shall not lose thee tho’ 1 die. 






DAVID GRAHAM POLE— AN APPRECIATION 

By ANDREW Mac-LAREN, rx.-M. P. 


I NDIA in her distress has many counsellors. look than any other public man in this country. 
It is difficult to know how far those For years he has kept Indian matters alive in the 
who come forward as advocates are House of Commons ; every week the Secretary 
moved by a purely disinterested motive, of State for India has had to answer a batch 
more especially if they happen to be of questions in Parliament, all of which ema- 
Europeans. In recent months there have nated from Graham Pole’s office. In this 
been many people in England turning their Parliamentary activity, through the process of 
attention to Indian affairs as a result of the question and answer, he collected and compiled 
Parliamentary searchlight, and India, like data regarding Indian administration which 
Ireland, will suffer from the new-born can only be equalled by the official bureau at 
champions who are concerned more with their the India office. As a result of tliis, Members 
own publicity than with the wrongs they are of Parliament and others, desirous of knowing 
supposed to be redressing. something about India — either to make 

It is well, therefore, that Indians should speeches or write books — invariably consulted 
know something of a man who has for years Graham Pole. 

rendered unselfish service to the Indian cause, In 1929 he was first elected to Parliament, 
both inside and outside Parliament That and he devoted all of his Parliamentary activity 
man is Major David Graham Pole. He is to the furtherance of Indian welfare. Pnrlia- 
naturally reticent, and does not exploit the ment recogniiced his work, and duly elected 
cause of India for any career objective : him as one of its representatives at the Burma 
I therefore have taken upon myself to say Round Table Conference, which satin .l!)31. 
something about him, as I feel that his work Unfortunately he was defeated in the notorious 
should be known by the Indian people. election of 1931, and returned to civil life, 

He was actively engaged promoting Indian not to retire from politics btit to undertake 

Home Rule at a time when many Indians more exacting and responsible work oti behalf 
considered such a demand e.xtreme, if not of the people of India. 

preposterous. He, with George Lansbur}* and During the sittings of the Joint Parliamen- 
Mrs. Besant, worked almost alone in bringing tary Committee he was in daily contact with 
the claims of India before the British the Labour and Liberal representatives, guiding 
electorate. His interest in India was not them as far as possible on sound democratic 
purely academic ; he has visited the country lines. He literally had to father the Labour 
and there made intimate contacts with the representatives on the Joint Committee, some- 
people. His visitations were not, like so times not altogether a heartening jobi What- 
many others, confined to the re.stricted circles ever measure of success he h.ad in moulding 
of Governors and Civil bervauts. His the opinions of others was due to tire staunch 
activities among the people of India were support he received from Mr. George Lans- 
frowned upon in official circles. He would bury. After the prolonged sittings of the 
visit Indians in their own domestic circles Joint Parliameutary Committee, when it 
and then proceed to address Indian Trades became incumbent upon the members to draw 
Union meetings, which, as he says himself, up a report of the findings on the evidence 
was not done in any spirit of annoyance, or they had taken, it was Graham Pole and no 
to create any sensation, but to get into closer other who was saddled with the task of draw- 
touch with the lives, feelings, and aspirations ing up a Report, and at the same time formulat- 
of the people themselves. ing a Constitution for India which should be 

After these visits he returned to England taken as the Labour Party’s policy on India’s 
with a better understanding of the Indian out- new Constitution. He was not a member of 
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the Joint Committee, being out of Parliatneut, 
but it was a singular tribute paid to him by 
his colleagues in Parliament that they asked 
him to draw up this report and Constitution. 

He devoted six months to the task, and 
only those who know him intimateh' know how 
much work and anxiety it cost him. No other 
man in the Labour Movement in Great Britain 
could have undertaken this work ; alone he 
did it and, let me say, without one penny of 
payment — but not without criticism. What 
now appears in the imperishable annals of 
the Indian Blue Books, as the considered 
opinion and policy of the British Labour 
Movement on India, is the work of D.avid 
Graham Pole. 

Having complete<l his ina.stcrly review of 
tlie Indian political situation and rounded off 
his summary with a new Constitution for India, 
he placed his work in the hands of the official 
Labour group in the House of Commons for 
their acceptance. But it was not to be ex- 
pected that a man outside the House of 
Commons should tell Members in the House 
something about a .subject of which he was 
master while they were new students ! Graham 
Pole’s work was resented by some who claimed 
to be Labour’s champions of India in Parlia- 
ment (this perhaps is all too human among 
politicians). What appears now in the official 
report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
as Labour’s review and proposals on Uic 
Indian Constitution is but a skeleton of the 
monumental work which Graham Pole erected. 
In all the Parliamentary publicity that ha.s 
been given to this question, his name has never 
been so much as mentioned, though many a 
speech has been delivered during these 
prolonged debates on lodiau reforms in the 


House of Commons which was almost entirely 
made up of notes supplied by Graham Pole 
for the use of the honourable and distinguished 
members of that assembly. From this we see 
that not only did he compose the major work, 
but throughout the debates kept the House of 
Commons supplied with data. 

The Bill which it is now proposed to 
impose upon the Indian people bears no resem- 
blance to the proposals embodied in the 
Graham Pole Draft. In discussing the new 
Constitution with me, which he Has done now 
for months almost daily, he has been pessi- 
mistic as to its successful working. His one 
hope now is that it will stimulate Indian public 
opinion, draw the various sections and com^ 
munities closer together in a unite! effort to 
attain the great common objective. There are 
in the new Bill possibilities for expanding 
Indian responsibility and developing greater 
administrative talent amongst the statesmen 
of India, and he hopes that before two or 
three vears have passed there will be a con- 
solidated public opinion in India which will 
demand for Indians a full and unrestricted 
constitutional right to govern their own 
country. 

In giving this statement to the Indian 
Press, I feel I am doing no more than passing 
a tribute well deserved to one who must be 
known as a champion of the liberty of 
mankind. He has throughout been unspariug 
in his efforts — and ahvays disinterested. When 
the time comes that India may rejoice upon 
the initiation of her rightful constitutional 
claims, one name must be remembered amongst 
others who have rendered their service to 
bring about its realization, and that name is 
David Graham Pole. 




0 -^ <Tir-ir> . 
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NOTES 





Acknowledgment of Kindness 

On hearing of the death of Srimati 
Manorama Devi, wife of the editor of this 
monthly, many friends and well-wishers sent her 
husband and children messages of sympathy. 
Their kindness has been thankfully acknow- 
ledged by letters ^v^itten by her children 
to these ladies and gentlemen individually. 
We thank them agaiti for their kindness. 

Japan s ^'Ctilfural Diplomacy” 

The Foreign Office of Japan, according to 
The Japan WeekJg (''hronicle, is “evincing 
much enthusiasm over cultural diplomacy.” 
That paper writes : 

.\s it has the sum oi Yl, 000, 000 at ite i-oinraimd 
as a fund for financing entei’prises bearing on inter- 
national cultural intercourse, it is stuebing various 
new plans. 

A special section is to be created in the Foreign 
Office to take chaise of such business, to begin 
with. With YTOO.OOO out of the total vote, it is 
further proposed that the following schemes ^ould 
be carried out. 

1. — Creation of chairs of Japanese culture at 
principal univeniilic.-: abroad. 

2. — Exchange of professors and .students. 

3. — Better provision for the teaching of th j 
Japanese language in Siam, India and the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Hirota, the Foreiipi Minister, intends to 
secure a bigger appropriation on this head iu 
the new Budget so that international cultural 
enterprises can be carried on on a scale not inferior 
to British, Americiin and French enterprises. Ho 
has the foDowing schemes in view: — 

1- — To create a University town for the benefit 
of the students ijxitn Oriental countries. 

2. — To establi.^^h in Tokyo students’ halls for 
Chinese, Siamese and Manchiikuoans respectively, 
with the co-operation of the Governments of the 
countries concerned, together with a big librarju 

3- — To establi.'ih an organ for the control of 
films for export. TMs organ to attend to the 
irornotion of international amenities also in matters 
f theatrical and musical perform.incee and art 
xhibitioQS. 


!•— 'I'o provide a central otgiin for the deepaich 
abroad of Japanese athlcto.s, including judo, fencing 
and wrestling experts. 

Apart from the objects aimed at by 
Japanese diplomacy, the Japanese language has 
commercial importance owing to Japan’s 
growing industrial and commercial enterprise. 
Many Indian students also go to Japan to 
Isarn some industries, arts or crafts. It is 
iieees-sarj’ for them to learn .Japanese. For 
the convenience of lliese students and of men 
of business w'ho wish to have commercial 
connection with Japan, Mr. Nagendra Nath 
Majuindar, who had some industrial training iu 
Japan, has opened a class to teach Japanese in 
the Albert Hall, 15 College Square, Calcutta. 

The mention of Japane.se art exhibitions 
reminds us that some artists of the new Bengal 
school of art were considerably influenced by 
the Japanese style of painting in the beginning 
of their careers. 

As regards “the despatch abroad of 
Japanese athletes, including judo, fencing and 
wrestling experts,” it may be noted that a 
judo expert was brought to Santiniketan yeaw 
ago and kept there for some years for the 
training of the students of Visva-bharati, 

independently of any Japanese “cultural 
diplomacy.” 

Second Edition of Dr. Acharya 's 
"'Manasara” 

It is encouraging to note that a second 
edition of Professor Dr. Piasanna Kumar 
Acharj-a’s edition of Manojiai-a, a standard 
Sanskrit work on ancient Indian architecture, 
is in course of preparation. In recent years 
and months there has been much talk 
of Indian architecture. But nobody can 
be said to have a sound aud complete 
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knowledge of ancient Indian architecture who 

not studied Mahasara. In this journal 
and in Frabmi we have referred to Dr- 
Aciiarya^ft edition of this work more than on<'e- 
In the Hrst number of the new series of the 
Vi<!va-h/iarali (JaarU rli/ Rabindranath Tagore 
says of Muf^asora : 

Ordinarily rf*seai'ch scholars seem lo ijpioir* the 
fact tluit the past is of infercsf to ns only in so 
far as it was livino and that unless they discover 
it for us in such a way as (o make us feel its 
life, wc may admire them for thr-ir patience and 
indu^<iry but will not he the wiser lor thoir labours. 
I have often felt sad that so much luimau talent 
untl iralusUy should disjippeur in fht» publication 
of xnattor whore bones* korp on rattlin^j witlioul 
forming for us an outline of the fiffure that once 
moved. I, thorcfoiv', (’annot help congrauilating 
Dr. P. K. Acharj'a of the Allahabad Univei'sity 
for his gi'sat work I jim not qualified 

to pronounce judgment on an<'iont Tmlian architec- 
ture, but I can say this much that the IcuniccI 
fiuthor has succecile<l in rc-insliioning for us. out of 
the debris of the past, a picture of the forms of 
nnojcnt architecture wiiich, while it speaks much 
for ids scholarly eciiiipmenl, has the additional 
of interesting tu«4 in a real human way. The 
indirect glimpses it gix'es into the life of the people 
whoso architecture ho discusses, arc .something for 
which his readers will have reason to ho grateful 
to him. 

"Personal Reminiscences of Raja 
Rajendra Lola Mifra" 

A well-informed convtipondeiit writes to 
us tliat tlie late Bnbu Jogiiidranath Bosc’i* 
Personal lieminisceiiccs of Raja Rajendra Lala 
Mitra appeared in the .laiiuary 1905 number 
of Hirulu'itan Reciar. \Ve published it 
in ignorance of this fact, which was evidently 
not known cither to Miss Lajjavati Bose, the 
youngest sister of the writer, who sent us the 
manuscript. We are sorry for having un- 
fonsclously published this article as one of our 
original ones. 

A Cultured Indian Bookseller 
in London 

It is a pleasure' to draw the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement in this issue 
of Mr. Sasadhar Sinha, ph. d., of London, who 
has started- business in book-selling there and 
hopes to supply the iieed.s of Indian readers 
direct from Kurope. He propo.ses to develop 
the second-hand book side of- the business 
especially. The address of his tirm is 2, Great 
Ormond Street, London, W. C. 1 . 


Visua~bharafi Village Reconsrruc- 
lion Work 

Dr. -5. Cliakravartv. Medical Ottieer of 

% 

Sriniketan, Visva-bharuti, whites in the July 
number of Vi;::>'n-hha?*afl yews ; 

Ail questions concemiog \iUagft jvcon^t.nictior 
1 ‘caliv centred round the health of tlio vjllageis, 
The* vitality of the people of Beiitial. parti- 

cubrlv of the District of Birbhum, wa:^ bemft 
undermined by the s^courge of lualuvhu Medical 
work, theitjfore, forme<l an intcgi’a! part of the 
villa go welfare do pa r i me n t . A ra) <lia p c*u^ a ly 
wa.s started in 1924 at Sviniketun around which 
were organized fourteen Rural Reconstruction and 
Health Societies 5n the neiglibouring villages. The 
tHmtral dispen.Sioy supplied modi cine and the 
j^crvice of the doctor at a conccasiou ruty tlu' 
msinbew of the Health Societies. The iuHucneft 
of the medical sci^-icc has always helped in creat- 
ing a spirit of co-operation nmongst t!ic villag(jrs 
in solving their various problems. Th(t village 
people have imgrudgingly co-o pc rated in clouuing 
the jungles, filling up the pits, elcuning the lank^ 
and in opening the drains. In ucldilion to thes(; 
sanitaiy mca.suro*, tluvy hiivc abo countructed soiui* 
imcb. re-cxc;ivated tiiuks for irrigation, and liave 
organized ** Dliarmagolas ** (Paddy-stOR-^s) 
insiuuuce against famine*. Tlicy niv. also nuun- 
taining a number of primary sclu>ots. 

He proceeds to state : 

In 1932, the Medical Officer vu'cpared a scheme 
for self-supporting dispensaries, in these viWa.gos. 
Members of the Co-operative Hoall h Societies 
supplied money ior Uisponsiirics and raised fund* 
amongst themseU'es for medicine and other 1 * 00111 - 
ring expenditure' within two yeai*? of^ l.heir estab- 
lishment. The members .succeeded in starting 
three dispcD8ixrie.s at Ballahhpur,^ Baudgorj and 
Goalpara, Each of these dispensaries was managed 
by a committee elected by the members them- 
selves. The scheme soon turned out to bo a 
success and attracted the attention of the people 
of neighbouriDg villages. At prcf^cnt four mch 
Health Societies are maintaming rix dispensaries. 

The Health Scheme worked on the 
following basis 1 

L Three or four, villages with .n minimum of 
230 families ' form a unit w*hirh maintains a' Srcb’- 
supporting Health Society. 

2 . Members of . the Society- elect their owm 
Working Comjnittee and office-bearers. 

3. Each member pays a subscription 'of 12 ahhas 
per year in ca^ ahd a contribution .of Es. 3-4 
eiih.e.r in cash or in. kind, e-g^ paddy, etc. 

4 : Members get the medicine from, the dispen- 
saries at cost price, but non-members are required 
to- pay ‘according to the bazaar rale.. 

5. Members receive medical advice at the 
dispensary free of charge. They are, however. 
ikiquri*cd: to pay ' a ver\' small fee of four annas 
p^r call for services of the doctor in their homes. 

6. Besides the siibseriptions and contributions of 
the members, all fees, realized by the doctor for 
Ixi^ services • to - membei s und noh-meoibers. are 
^edited to- the funds of the Society.* 
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1. The rfocior alfb cuk^b swps jor 7,r{'Vf;ntici« 

miliaria and othi'v tpideniics, and for atnf'ml 
«iai ary imjivovement of iho aiea .rn-ed b^• the 
Uralth Socjolv. 

The writer gives au idea of the resiilbi lu 
the following words : 

Working: on rhf above ?>clH‘me sinvt 1932 it ha< 
now been found that at least' one of thf‘ Health 
SocieliDs has br^oome s#*lf-sup|iort]np for all pmcrti- 
^il purposes, and others arc stvadilv on the wav 
I he idea behind starting' siioh Societies firstly, 
to take rurati^'e muaMires against diseases at 
minimum cost, and s('{*on(llv, bv pieveutivv 
measures to improve (he general health of the 
villages. The ariniui! im»mber?flup subscription oi 
Runas twelve per family is uHIijed towards pix'- 
veidiye activities. It was olwrved (hat mulnriu 
wus the mum s<*oiirge (o be fought against; and the 
uctmties of the SoeietioF were mUunilly directed 
towards adopting sucli measiut's us w'em nccessaiT 
to remove that evil. Sv^^temutie >vork in the 
mirefion If^d to satisfacdon* results. 

The decrease* in the number of malaria patiouis 
IS not the only feature of rhe beneficial I'fTect of the 
si'henie. The genm'al sanitan* eondition of the 
\illagf‘^ has eonsirh'vably improved. 

Tu ud<Iition to rhe benefits eonfenY*d on tiio 
vjliages by the .So<ietie-*. the* co-operative raetliCKl 
Ot work J.S resjHinsible for another rtmiarkable 
nnprovc’incnt from flic economic standpoint The 
curative expenses incmrcfl by a family have born 
roJisKlenibly reducfd. much to tho relief of the 
poor \ uIaKm>. 

^ Theatre for the Hard-of-Hearing 

The Sonototie Theatre,— the Brst theatre 
in the world for the liard-of-hearing, was 
opened in Chicago on March 23. It has 350 
seats, all eqnipped with outlets into which can 
be plugged either bone couduction or air 
oonductioH receivers. The stage is equipped 
with high fidelity microphones so that lectures 
Jind entertainments may be hearri in everv 
part- of the auditorium. Talking picture equip- 
ment with high fidelity sound reproductioo 
has been furnished by the ROA Photo-phone 
Division. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment to have the theatre .serve for meetings 
for the hard-of-hearihg as well as for talking 
pictures. Edncational films for hard-of-hearing 
children are shown Saturday moruio^. The 
equipment of the theatre was done By die 
Souotone Corpomtion of New Tork under 
the auspices of' the Chicago lieagne of the 
Hard-of-Hearing. 

Dr- Hugh Leiber, the President of the 
Sonotone Coiqioration, remarked, ^ile open- 
ing the theatre, 

— “Just sJuiul six ago, when the sound 

pictures came in. we realised that' we wobM Ids? 


in il)c motion picim>; indu.-i'iy .‘■omo 15.0(H).0(X> lo 
llO.OOU.OOO pc-ojilo. We hiu'c now i‘(|iu|>|X'd cviirx- 
spu) in tins tlu-uhv, -so tluit tiio-sc pprsons 
wlio un- iiard-of-l»pai'ing may come in. take any 
spat and I'D.ioy tin' proRi'iim." 

The first picture shown was “The Night is 
Young,” featuring Ramon Novarro, with vorv 
.satisfactorv results. — S. N. B. 

Japan Swallowing Up China ? 

Kfi'ective political control in north China 

has passed into Japanese hands. Japan ha.s 

been continuing its releiitle.'^.s drive for Far 

Eastern hegemony in disregard of the rights 

of others. At each successive stage of the 

drive one can only ask : “J fow fai* has tho 

drive gone now ' What is its present and 

possible future meaning ?” Though an .\iiglo- 

American stand might have arrested Japanese 

advance, it would be too mjicK to e.xpect 

Britain and America to take tho risk, rhoro 

does not seem to be any hope of intervention 

on the part of Soviet Russia, so long as 

Japan doe.s not violate its frontiens. The 

question is : Can there be a national- 

revolutionarv war of the Chinese masses, 

% 

following mwii tho overthrow of Chiang 
Kai-shek V 

Rate of Increase of India's Population 

Joan Beakchamp writes in Th.(> ljubanr 
Monthly of Tjondon : 

It w a favourite trick of the Anglo-Indian to 
talk as if Ihn rate of incrciiso of the Indian popu- 
lation were so great tJiat the land and retotiroes 
of India wore insufficient adequately to support 
•thf? teeming millions’ rapidly springing up. This, 
of course, is a delibemto misrepresentation. Not 
• only do the census figures over tho last, fifty years 
show that the percentage i*atc of increase of the 
Indian population ha.s been more than 10 por cent 
lower than that ctf the population of England and 
Wales, but the rates of increase in the decades 
1901 and 1921 respectively sank to less than a half 
and less than a quarter, respectively, of the loweet 
rate that has been knfiwij in this coun(i^\ 

Stagnation in Agriculfurg 

One would suppose from the increase of 
population in India that the cultivated ares, 
would also greatly increase. But the writer iu 
The Labour MontMy points out that tliere 
is stagnation in agriculture. 

Agricultural statistics show that an additional 
quarter of the total ai'ea is ‘ culturable but not 
cultivated,’ but in spite of this the cxiltivated area, 
is not incieafsng at any arppreeiabfc rate, nor Has 
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the s^itiuitiou improved during the last t^n veal's, 
a« the following figures show: 

AoBicuLT0it\L Hvftyzv 
(In Millions of Acres) 



1922-23 

1932-33 

Total Ai*ea 

.. 667 

667 

Not Availablo for 

Culti- 


ration 

. . 152 

145 

Forests 

.. 85A 

88.4 

Fallow’ 

47 

.50.4 

Culturablo \Va.^lo 

, . 154 

154 

Sown Area 

. . 224.9 

228 

Irrigated Arou 

47.8 

49.6 


riioso figui'os show n ^Ugnatioa in agriculture, 
and, when one looks at them more closely and 
consider^' also those for 193U32, a dofinitelv mro- 
grade tendency is seen. (Vimparing 1931-32 with 
the following year, ont* fiiid*« that the same area, 
(hat is, 34 per cent of the whole, is cultivated, 
but in the latter year (here wa>» a 3-million*^ci^ 
reduction in the area sown to foo<l croi>s. Also, 
when ono looks at the figures for rice, the staple 
food of the Indian rnasse.s. one finds not only a 
Induction in the acreage of last yearV crop l)ut 
a veiy Mibstantial reduction in the yield per aen* 
as compared with 1922-23. The yield per aerf' 
of wheat also fed c(jnsiderftl>ly <lurinK the some 
periixl. 

Propotfion of Land For Each 
Peasant 

The »amo writer observes : 

If the 278 million acres of cultivated and fallow 
lands were <iivi<led up equally among tbo land- 
lords and peasants who Iho iipcm it, it would 
a^•cmge at a little o^•er 2i licres per worker and 
landloi'd, but, as many of (be kndiords i>osse!fs 
than 50 acres of cnhivaled land, it can he 
seen how small a pro|‘>ortion is kft for each 
peasant. 

‘‘i? Beggar Is Not a Profitable 
Customer* 

The poverty of the mas.see in India has 
affected both British and Indian mamtfnctnrers. 
The same writer states : 

!?e\'erthelees, from tlie ix>int of view of both 
British and Indian capitalists, the ruin and expro- 
priation of the peawmte is not good hufiness — 
a beggar ie not u profitable cfustomer. and this 
obvious fact is bepnning to be forced home to 
the Indian bourgraii^ he s^s hk home market 
c^ontract. The Annual Tragic Report for (ho 
United Kjngdom (1833-34), in accounting for the 
low level of exports to India, makes the follow- 
ing significant st-atemont: ‘The consuming capa- 
city of the Indian people, both in urban rural 
districts, was at its Joweat ebb, and their pnrehuses 
were confined to the bai'est necessities.’ 

In its 1838 report the Committee of the Bombay 
MHloroers’ Association says: ‘The main factor 
that adverseh' affected both yam and cloth w'as 
the low pure^sing power of the masses, who have 
suffered from succesj^*e crop failures, eoupded with 
low prices.’ 


Age of **High Point of Human 
Development*’ 

Bertbold Hatvany, a Hungarian scholar, 
has given the world a very remarkable book 
on the Soul of Asia, named A-'^sm Jelhe. It 
has been reviewed in the Peskr L/oifd. a 
Budapest German-language dnilv. T!k* 
reviewer writes : 

Halvauy places the iiigh point of human develop- 
ment in the fifth and etxlh centurj- before Christ 
l^ocause at that time Gi'eek thought was develo]^- 
ing in Holliuf and the Hebrew' prophet<i were filled 
with the prophetic spirit. It was then rhar 
Jaioiaui and Buddhiani developed, it wai^ then thui 
Confucius floimAcd, it was then that the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster originated and sprentl . — Th r 
Livifig Age. 

German, Japanese and British 
Interests in Abyssinia 

la an article contributed to the (Airistian 

Regukr of Boston Reginald A. Reynolds 

save ; 

• 

A b^'.^nui —the “Ethic pia ’ ’ oi UiOtiq uity — ia t ht • 
homo of thi' hist* indopendeut nation of Africa, 
and probably (he oldest Clirifitian state in the 
worid. So fjir the mountainous nature of the 
countiy’ and the mutual jealousies of the Great 
Powers have combined to preserve tlii« inck^en- 
dence. 

Ab>^iaia is in aiea about three times the .size 
of Ital>', rich in minerals, with fine soil and an 
excellent climate. In the eigliteen -nine tics the 
Italians (who were building up a colonial empire 
m comr^ctition with Great Britain and France) 
Hrat made efforts to obtain control of this eoimln*. 
which they invadeii witli an armv ^ 25,000 mo'n. 
They were routed, however, in a decisive battle 
at .Vdowa (1896), the defoal being followed by 
mutiny in the Italia u army un<l the oserthrow 
of the Italian Govemmeui. 

In hLs opiDion^ 

How fur Italian aK^eAdon.wiU go depends upon 
the attitude of other Powers. Of these Franc 
Great Britain. Ja^ian and Germartv are alJ 
“ mtereeted.'’ 

The writer sums up Germau and Japauese 
interests in Abyssinia as follows : 

Gennim mterest in Abyssinia appears so far to 
bare confined itseif to a clumsy attempt at 
' cultural '’ penetration by Dr. Goebljels, who 
recently presented 18^ selected German book!< 
lo the national libra^’ at Addis Abbaba in order 
to show the Aby®inians liow much happier thej' 
would Ije under Aryan rule. 

Japanese penetration has been less spiritual and 
n»Fe effeetire. Her cotton goods have captured 
the Abyssinian market from European and 
An»mcan competitors, and she has a considerable 
temfcoHal concession in the country for cotton 
fTOwiag. Moreo\er, the AbyesiaiaBR. who in 
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conuDOD with.' othei* Airicau peoples have o\e\y 
tea son to detest the white races, liave, not yet 
discovered that there is a yellow' impcrmlism loo, 
iiiid they are disposed to bo friendly. 

As regards the positioii of Groat Britaio 

Mr. Reynolds observes ; 

G/’oe/ liritaiii: The position oJ* Britain is the 
mosi complies Lod and probably contains the key 
to the situalion, India, ns usual, is the pivotal 
factor ia British policy, and control of India means 
effective control of the Red 5iea and Suez Canal. 
This in turii involves control of Kgypt— that is to 
siiy, of the Nile — unci this has so iar been taken 
to include British occupation of the Sudan and 
the neutrality of Efliiojjia, where the Blue Nile 
rises. Any attempt to diverr the Blue Nile from 
its source at Lake Tzana (in the northern liigh- 
luncls of Abyssinia) woxild cause the greatest coas- 
ter nut ion in London. Yet such an engineering 
feat is actually held to be possible, and was 
anticipated by u treaty made in 1902 between 
Groat Britain and Abya^inia witli regard to this 
Jake. This treaty waj? invoked by the British 
Government in 1927 when ah American firm 
<tonrracted to dam the water's of the Blue Nile 
at Lake Tzana in order to roatrol the supply. 

London belie veil to be already apprehensh-e 
of Iialiau dea^igns* in Africa, and it is mmor^d 
that British support has been withdrawn from King 
Fuad of on account of his pro-Italian lean- 

ings. Ia Egypt the Wafd {the Egj’ptian 
Nationalist Party, historically aati-Britij“h) actually 
appears to ha\e received encouragement from 
London as a counterblast to Italian influence. 
Italian occupation of Abyssinia with control of 
Lake I'sana ^Yould not only vastly increase the 
menace of Italian influence in E^pt. but would 
considembly ^Jtnmgthcn the poritioil of Italy on 
the Red Sea coast and directly threaten Britisli 
control of tfiat vital .'^a-roiite. Moreo\eP4 the 
next step in Italian policy would be the ioining 
up of this East African Empire with the Italian 
colonies on the Mediten*anean — and such a step, 
of obvious strategic value to Italy, would cut 
right across British interests, since ii would only 
be realizable by Italian acquisition of the Sudan 
iind the breaking-up of the British “ Cape to 
Cairo” belt. 

In eoiiclusion Mr. Reynolds saj.s: 

Solution: The way out of this tangle does not 
lie in supporting any one of the predatory powers 
outlying on the Ethiopian frontier or. any group 
of these powei*:? agaiiist another group. Nor is 
thei'e any hope that Abj'ssinia will receive justice 
at Geneva from the hands of those same powers 
in conclave, thougli open discussion at Geneva 
may help to expose their aims. Those who uphold 
peace must stress the rights of small nations and 
subject races. They will have to wage an un- 
qualified ideal of freedom for the people of British. 
French and Italian Somaliland and all other 
subject peoples, throughout the globe. 

Not only must this demand ^ reiterated, but 
it niust^ be made the subject of educational work 
in Christian churches, peace societies, the labor 
n^yement, and all groups affecting public, and 
official opinion. Only upon freedom and justice 
ean we bwd peace. 


The Glory and Strength of Diversify 

British imperialists have tru^d to make 
Indians and others believe— and appear to 
liave even succeeded to some extent that, 
because India is inhabited by peoples speaking 
different languages, .sprung from different 
races and following different religions, there- 
fore there cannot bo one self-ruling or free 
and independent State in this country. M e 
do not subscribe to this belief. A far larger 
luitnber of languages are spoken iu Soviet 
Russia. Some 200 nutioualities dwell there, 
foHowing uo religion or many religions. And 
these nationalities are at diiforent stages of 
human civilization, as is the case wdtli various 
hill and forest tribes in India. 

But it may be said that Soviet Russia is 
yet an experiment and cannot yet be taken to 
be a successful experiment Let it be granted 
for argument’s sake. But the United States 
of America cannot be spoken of as an experi- 
ment What are the facts relating to thin 
large, powerful, enlightened and prosperouji 
republic "? UuHy of Chicago writes editorially : 

Tlu* old historic American motto, E Plurihu.'^ 
has s|)ocific reference, of course, to the 
technical cliuracter of our federal I'epuMic. 
have one nation which is composed of a union ot 
the separate and independent individualities of tlw 
sevornl siatojf?. But this motto lias always wwH 
to US to have a deeper social and even spirilUHl 
significance. Thus, our people — what are they Hut 
a eiugle homogeneous human unit composed of u 
;rreat fro<» massing of heterogeneous groups of 
various national, racial, and religious ehunents? 
The diversity of this countty^s population, it hn.- 
;dw;iys seemed in us, is its glory and also it.'* 
basic strength. Hero am millions of English, and 
(fCrmans, and French, and Italians, and Scandina- 
vians, and Russians, and Bulgarians, aud Poles, 
nnd wliat not. all gathered from many soils and all 
now living peacefully side by side on the one eoil 
of tins happy land. These national groups avu 
i^rossed by lines of religion — Jews, Catholics, th:- 
mjTiad sects of Protestantism, and eastern 
not a few. Then there are the raco.s of mankind 
— white, black, brown, yellow — all of which arc 
fruitfully represented among our inhabitants. 
What a gathering of the tribes of earth — a vdsi 
assemblage of God's peoples, enriching one another 
by mutual contact, and proving by their common 
life on this continent larger than Europe tlie 
feasibility of peace! And there are those among 
us who would have these groups lose their indivi- 
duality and become absorbed into one dull and 
characterless uniformity of Americanism ! In 
nothing is the loss of democracy more tenible 
than in this loss of differentiation iu the totalitarian 
idea which flourishes in such ghastly fashion in 
Italy, and German 3 ’. God forbid that we slioul<l 
ever fall victim to the superstition of Gleich$haU 
tungl Let it be forever proclaimed that the Jew 
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hest serves America by being a Jew, and the 
Negro by being a Negro, and the Catholic by 
being a Catkolic! Anj'thiiig less than this is 
the gi-eat American heresj'. 

Let ns Indians not only belies'c that onr 
diversity, instead of being a source of weak- 
ness, can be made a source of glory and 
Strength, but let us make it so by mutual 
service and harmony. 

The Communal Decision and the 
Muhammadans 

There was a clause (299) in the original 
Government of India Bill which indicated how 
the Communal Decision could be altered. The 


laid it down that the Decision would never be 
brushed aside or altered. But unliappily no 
Parliament can bind anv future one. 

Whether the Muhammadans or any other 
minority communities understand it or not, 
the Communal Decision has been given not for 
promoting their interests but for safe-guarding 
and furthering British political and economic 
interests. British imperialists think that 
British political and economic domination 
can be rnaiotained only by keeping the people 
of India divided as they are and creating 
further divisions. This has been done bv the 
Commimal Decision. If at any future time 


conditions laid down iu the clause were such these imperialists find that wronging and 

that the British Goveimment or the Muham- insulting the majority community of India is 

madans or both could always show that those not conducive to British interests, they will 

conditions for any alteration had not been alter the Communal Decision. Muhammadans 

fulfilled. So there was little chance of any may say, “But there is clause 304, and there 

alteration. But the bulk of the Muhammadan is the British pledge that the Decision will 

population of India appear to have become so never be altered without our consent. We 

enamoured of the Decision that a hue and cry will be very angry if the promise is not kept.^' 

was raised demanding that in the Bill itself it But those who have drafted one clause have 

should be provided that the Decision would the power to draft another and pass it into 

never be altered without the consent of the law, too. -4ud as for the pro-Muhammadan 

communities concerned. So clause 299 has pledge, why should Britishers, who have 

now become clause 304 with the necessary broken so many pledges, find it impossible 

amendments. Its wording ought now to or difficult to break only one more ? “Oh, 

satisfy the Muhammadans. but there would be the consequent Muham- 

madan anger,” some one may 
say. But if Britishers ha%'e 
been able to despise and 
ignore the resentment of the 
Hindus who are far more 
numerous than the Muham- 
madans, wlmt formidable 
difficulties would there be to 
make them afraid of Muham- 
madan wrath in particular ? 

No, the deciding factor 
is British interest. If the 
Muhammadans can promote 
British interests, the Commu- 
nal Decision will remain 
unaltered. 

British interests can be 
promoted by the Muham- 



madans in various ways, 

“Crying ChUd gets its Milk '-The Hindustan Times. 


Of course, the Muhammadans who are so indicated below, 
fond of the Communal Decision would have The Anti-India Bill, which is to become 


been completely satisfied if the clause had the Constitution Act of India in the course 
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of a month, does not transfer any power to 
Indians. If the Muhammadans of India 
oppose in future the least transfer of power 
to Indians, they will continue to be the 
favourites of British imperialists, and the 
Communal Ueirards No. 1 and No. 2 (that 
relating to the reservation of jobs mainly for 
the Muhammadans) will then not only remain 
intact but may be followed by Communal 
Itewanls Nos. 3, 4, — etc. etc. 

It is necessary in British interests to stop 
further Indianization of the civil and military 
services. Therefore, the process, however 
slow, .should be opposed by all friends of 
British imperialists. Perhaps the ideal thing 
would be to de-Indianize all the higher services, 
civil and military. Hence, the so-called Indian 
Handhui’st and the training ship ^‘Dutferin,” 
etc., should bo scrapped. The more the 
Muhammadans of India help in the accomplish- 
ment of these objects, the greater will be tlic 
chances of the perpetuation and multiplication 
of Communal Retcardti. 

As regards coastal shipping, not only 
should the Muhammadans not have steamers 
of their own, but they ought to patronize 
British steamers by preference. 

As for ocean liners, ail Muhammadau 
lascars should give up their jobs there and 
make room for British seamen, thus joining 
bands with the British Labour and other 
parties in making British steamers all-white. 

Next to the direct and indirect political 
advantages accruing to Great Britain from her 
supremacy in India, is the economic advantage 
gained by occupying the predominant position 
in the Indian market and in the Indian in- 
dustrial sphere. Hence Muhammadans should 
take particular care to buy only British goods. 
Indian Muhammadan industrialists and manu- 
facturers should close their factories if the 
goods produced there are also produced in 
Great Britain and can be imported from that 
country. And of course they should not 
start new factories to manufacture articles 
which are and can at present be supplied by 
Great Britain. 

As the Hindus are more than three times 
the number of the Muhammadans, if they (the 
Hindus) ceased to buy British goods, that 
light do great harm to British interests, 
fence, as a proof of their friendship for 


British imperialists, the Indian Muhaminadan.s 
.should purchase four times their requirements 
from British merchants and imnufacturci'S — 
one part to .supply their own needs and three 
parts to make good the possible British loss 
that might be caused by possible Hindu mis- 
chievousness. 

In these and other similar ways the Com- 
munal Rewards already obtained can be kept 
intact and additional rewards can be obtained. 

Separafe Communal Eleeforafes 
and Weighfage 

A class or a commututv can demand a 

• 

certain number of representatives in the 
legislatures ou the strength of their 
numbers, education, or property quali- 
fications. The Muhammadans can dcmaml 
more representatives on the basis of 
population than on any other basis. If 
tliey distrust all non-Muslim rcpi*esentatives, 
as they appear to do, they have certainly tlie 
right to demand separate communal electorates 
to return to the legislature only Muliainmadaiis 
as their representatives. Though we tliink 
joint electorates are most conducive to national 
interests and are in addition conducive, not 
anti^nistic, to class and communal interests 
also, we cannot insist on that view being 
accepted by the Muhammadans. So wc think 
tliey are entitled to ask for separate electorates 
and for a number of representatives pro- 
portionate to their numerical strength. 

But they are not entitled to ask that other 
communities should not have a number of 
representatives proportionate to their popula- 
tion. The claim to “weighbige”, liowever, 
involves injustice to other communities. 
Weightage cannot come out of nothing, as 
even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said in his sober 
moments. It can come only from the just 
shares of others. Wherever one coraraunity 
has got any weightage, it has been given at 
the expense of and by doing injustice to other 
communities. The act of giving weightage 
has, of all communities, done the greatest 
iiijnstice to the Hindus. British imperialists 
had and have no right to do them this insult- 
ing injustice. The Muhammadans had and 
have no right to support this injustice and 
insult and ask for its perpetuation. Let them 
stick to separate electorates, if they choose 
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to, as long as they like. But the sooner 
they give up weightage the better for them 
and the Indian nation. Hindus will not, 
must not tolerate this insulting injustice. Let 
British imperialists also take note of the fact. 

Points of Hindu-Muhammadan 
Separation and Contact 

Muhammadans appear to set so high a 
value on electing Muhammadans alone as 
their representatives that they forget that 
they have been deprived of the liberty to 
vote for even tlic fittest non-Muhammadan. 

Suppose a law were made that Muham- 
madans must engage only Muhammadan 
barristers, advocates, vakils, attorneys, and 
muktears to help them to obtain justice in 
law-courts and in legal matters generally. 
Would the Muhammadan community as a 
whole welcome such a law, though Miihara- 
raadan barristers, etc., may welcome it ? At 
present Muhammadan clients have the right 
and the liberty to engage both Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan legal practitioners, 
and they are satisfied with the present state 
of things. They have not said that noti- 
Muhammadan legal practitioners are as a class 
untrustworthy and do not try to protect the 
interests of their Muhammadan clients. 

Suppose a law were made that Muham- 
madan legal practitioners must act only for 
Muhammadan clients in legal matters but 
must not have any non-Muhaainiadan clients, 
would Muhammadan legal practitioners be 
satisfied with such a law ? Perhaps not. 

At present Muhammadan patients can 
call in and obtain the medical and surgical 
help of both Muhammadan and non-Muham- 
madan physicians and surgeons. Muhammadan 
patients as a class have never complained that 
non-Muhammadan iiiedical practitioners are 
incompetent and untrustworthy as a class. If 
a law were made that Muhammadans when ill 
must be under the medical treatment of 
Muhammadan medical practitioners alone and 
that Muhammadan mescal practitioners must 
give professional help only to patients of their 
own community, would such a law be satis- 
factory to that community ? 

Muhammadan manufacturers make things 
for and sell them to Hindus and others also. 
In fact they and Muhammadan shop-keepers 


sell more goods to Hindus than to others, 
for the Hindus are more numorous in India 
than others. Would the Muhaminadans like a 
law laying down that Muhammadans must not 
have Hindu customers '? 

Would Muhammadan weavers, tailors, 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters, shoemakers, 
boatmen, washermen, barbers, peasants, coach- 
men, bookbinders, press-men, motor-drivers, 
etc., like a law providing that they must work 
for persons of their community alone V Of 
course not. 

Evideutlv Muhammadans value and want 
contact with Hindus in various directions, as 
they gain by such contact. It is only in 
connection with legislative and other represen- 
tative bodies, that Muhammadan distrust of 
Hindus has been manifested in a very 
pronounced manner. That distrust is bound 
to have undesirable results. Muhammadans 
cannot expect that, in spite of that distrust, 
Hindus will continue to extend to them the 
advantages of trustful neighbourly contact to 
the extent that tiiey have hitherto enjoyed. 
For it is only trust that can beget trust. 

Dr. Bhagwan Das's Hindu fnfercasfe 
Marriage Validation Bill 

Dr. Bhagwau Das's proposed Bill for 
making Hindu intercaste marriages valid has 
our wholehearted support. We think even 
without such a law such marriages are valid. 
Many competent lawyers have declared that 
they are. There were such marriages in 
ancient times. There are many such now 
even in our days in Nepal and Sikkim, 
and in the British Darjeeling district. In 
British India, including Bengal, such marriages 
have been taking place in recent years in 
increasing numbers. So, it is necessary to 
enact a law placing their validity beyond any 
doubt. 

It is superfluous to add that the proposed 
law would not compel anybody to marry out- 
side his or her caste. 

Unconditional Release of Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose 

We are glad Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose has 
been unconditionally released. The Govern- 
ments of India and of Bengal are to be 
congratulated on not giving a longer lease of 
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life to the injustice which was done to him in 
ordering his detention as a state prisoner, with- 
out trial, for an indefinite period. There will 
not, liowever, be any reparation for the 
pecuniary loss he has been put to and the 
sufferings he has undergone. 

Lord Zetland's Junior Partner 

In a speech in the House of Ix>rds Lord 
Zetland said that “he could treat India as a 
junior partner who for many veal's would need 
their aid and guidance.” ’ That India is or 
ever has been treated a.s a partner in the 
British “Commonwealth of Nations” is mere 
cant. A nation of 353 millions cannot, more- 
over, be a partner of another of les.s 

than 50. 


'‘Thus Far and No Further" 

The Marciuess of Crewe declared in a 
speech in the House of Lords that “the India 
Bill is the right mile-stone ’for the Govermnent 
to stop and that India would realize the spirit 
winch caused the Government to go thus far 
aud no further.” 

Yes, we do realize that British imperialist 
ingenuity could not, and did not think it 
necessary to, forge more and .stronger chains 
for India and therefore stopped and did not 
go further. 

Explosions in Coal Mines 

In consequence of an explosion winch 
occurred on the 29th June last in the 
Baghdighi colliery near Jharia 19 persons died 
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and 7 were injured. Tills happened at night 
at about 9 i-*. m. Suspecting that there wa.s 
something wrong in the mine, the overman 
ordered the 150 persons of the night shift to 
come up. After tii.at, though apprehending 
that there might be an explosion, the assistant 
manager Mr. Harisadhan Chatterji accompani- 
ed by the overman went down to investigate 
and to rescue two khalasis and two men at 
the pump who were still at work. Immediate- 
ly afterwards there was a terrific explosion 
and the dead bodies of Mr. Chatterji and the 
overman were thrown up w'ith such violence 
that they were found at a distance of 300 feet 
from the pit’s mouth. AH honour to the men 
who went to the rescue of others imperilling 
their own lives. Mr. Chatterji w’as about 42 
at the time of his death. 

Last month there was another and more 
disastrous colliery explosion, near GiricUh. 


j>owers as a singer. Numerous are the boy.s 
and girls w^bom he has taught music, whose 
love and respect he won by his very able 
te.achiiig and his aiFection for them. FTe had 
a memory of steel, and though the Poet 
himself might forget the music to which 
he had set some song of his, Diueudranath 
never did. so. Very appropriately therefore 
did the Poet call Dinendranatli the Kaiixlari 
(helmsman) and the hhotulari (stoi’ekeeper) of 
his songs. He had an imposing presence 
and a manly, rich and magnificent voice 
which impressed hearers with its volume 
and Hexibilitv. He had a scientific know- 
ledge of Indian music and the training of a 
musician. He knew western music also. 


Harisadhan Chatterjec 


Dincndranath Tagore 


Dinendranafh Tagore 

Bengal is poorer by the death at the age 
of 53 of Dinendranath Tagore, the distin- 
guished musician, who was best known as the 
musical interpreter of Rabindranath Tagore, 
the greatest song-maker of Bengal. For 
twentv-fivc years he was connected with the 
Visva-bharati devoting to it his mature 


He w'as not a mere musician. He was a 
well-read man of culture, remarkable for his 
conversational powers, good humour, geniality 
and gentlemanly qualities. His loud laugh 
reminded one of the open-hearted laughter 
of hi.s grandfather, the sage Dwijendranath 
Tagore, the eldest brother of the poet 

Bengal owed some of the success of the 
Swadeshi-Boycott Agitation to the powerful 
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voice with which Diaendranath 'J'agore sang 
patriotic songs in those days. 

There was a special coinuiemorativc 
service at Santiniketan on the 24th Julv last 

Santiniketan, July 24. 

In the course of a speciiJ sen’icc tliis morning on 
the sad dcatli of Siuigituchaiya Dincndiu Xatli 
Tagore, the Poet paid a tribute to the deceased’s^ 
genius which rendered an impoilant. s^en-iee to 
the Ashram by importing mu .sic into the life of 
the institution. 

“ It was this spirit of music.” said the Poet 

wliieh created in our uimosphcvc a beautiful 
hurmony with the .surrounding nature and offereil 
its owm gift in return for the gifts of colour and 
sound that varying seasons brought to us. There 
have been workers, seholai's and teachers, w'ho 
have li\'ed here and have left u.«, and valuable 
though the l)eiu‘nts might be that liave been 
rc;i].ied through them, there is some risk of their 
memory giwing thin In the course of time, but 
Ids own memonai that Diaendranath has founded 
Jjimsolf in Santinikotrin is a living one that will 
persist ill the expression of our joy of life, in 
our festivals which will lie renew'ed year after 
year with the new Ieave.« of our Sal trees, and 
arrival of rain clouds on our horizon after 
summer.”— United Press. 

The Poet^s discourse was in Bengali and 
will appear in the Bhadra number of Prabas?. 

Nibaran Chandra Das Gup fa 

After suffering for a long time from illness 
Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta breathed his last 
in Purulia last month. He was au officer in 
the Government education department before 



Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta 


he joined the non-co-operation movement As 
a teacher he was distinguished alike for his 
learning, his powers of teaching and the moral 
influence which his high and pure character 


exercised over his pupils. At the time >vhcii 
he joined the civil disobedience movement, 
embracing poverty, he was the headmaster 
of a Government High School drawing a 
monthly salary of Us. 375. He was sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment on three 
different occasions. He was not a mere 
political v.mrker. The work of enlightenment 
and social uplift which he did among the 
aboriginal people of Chota Nagpur was very 
valuable. 

Convocation of Indian Women's 
University 

We thank ilr-s. Iravati Karve, Registrar of 
the Shreemati Nathibai Damodher Thackersey 
Indian Women’s University for a copy each 
of the speeches delivered by Sir C. V. Raman 
and Mr. S. S. Patkar at its last convocation, 
ail e.\amination report and a photograph taken 
at the time of the convocation, which is rc- 
pi-oduccd here. 

The examination report shows that the 
results of the different examinations were 
fairly satisfactory. The Entrance and 
Secondary School Certificate Examinations 
were held at the largest number of centres and 

in the largest number of languages. 

The Examinations were held at 19 centres m 
seven cliflerent languages. The Centres were:— 

1. Poona, 2. Ahmedabad, 3. Amreli, 4. Baroda, 
5. Bcigaum, 6. Bliavnagar, 7. Bombay, 8. Calcuttii, 
9. Dljar, 10. Hyderabad Deccan, 11. Hyderabad 
Sind, 12. Indore, 13. Karachi, 14. Mai van, 
15. Nagpur, 16. Patna, 17. Sangli, 18. Saugor, 
19. Surat. The J..angiiagcs were : — 1. Marathi, 

2. Gujerati, 3. Hindi, 4. Sind hi, 5. Tclugu, 
C. Kannaila, 7. Bengali. 

It is a pleasure to note from tlic speech 

of Mr. Patkar, the Chancellor, 

the happy termination of the suits against the 
executors of Sir Vithaldas Dam Oder Thackci*«vy. 
The charily suit by the Advocate-General and th<^ 
.suit by the University against the executors have 
cuhuiualcd in a compromise decree, whendiy it is 
agreed that the executors should i)ay in four 
C|Udi*terly instalments the 8iim of Rs. 52,500 interest 
ai per cent on fifteen hikhs in perpetuity till 
llic corpus i.< handed over to the University on 
the condition.'^ laid down by Sir Vithaldas 
Tliacker.soy. The payment of the annuity is to bo 
in perpetuity though there is no time limit to tho 
fuIUment of the conditions for handing over the 
corpus. Satisfactory and adequate safeguards ai^u 
jirovided in the decree to secure the regular pay- 
ment of the annuity of Rs. 62,500 and to secure 
tlie cor})us of 15 lacs and building up of a fund. 
The University alone will directly own, manage 
and control all the institutions which are fulty 
maintained by the University from its own funds. 
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S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s Unircrsity Convocation, 1935 

SV7///?// (from the left) : 1. Mrs. Iravati Ifarve, Kqjistrar of the University; 3. Mr. S. S. Patkar, Chancellor 
4. Sir C. V. Raman. D. Sc., F. R. S. ; 5* Prof. D. K. Karre, Founder of the University 


the course of his Mr. C. F. Andrews, has spoken highly of him 

He has been spoken of equally highly by hii 
colleagues, too. 


Sir C. V. Raman said 
address : 

No one who is a patriot at heart, no one who 
looks to tl^o future of India, will fail to be impressed 
by the impovtanc.c of our women receiving the 
he?t and the highest kind of education. I would 
like my young fnends who have .studied Indian 
history to pondei* over the facts of hirtoiy. Ask 
yourselves, why is it that we in this country, 
350 millions of people with an age-old culture, 
w'ith tradi lions of learning and practical achieve- 
ment, livv. in the position wo are in to-day. I 
need not describe the pasition now. It is known 
io all of you. I think the answer to be foimd is 
this: That wo have kept down our women, we 
have refused our women their birth-right, which 
is a right lo gather knowledge, a road to the 
highest in life. No nation of which one-half is 
.sunk in ignorance, in .‘wperstition, can ever hope 
to rise, can o^•cr find a place under the sun. 

It is a truism. Sir, that it is the mother rather 
fhan the father who forms the ideals that inspire 
tlio little boy or the little girl. It is the mother 
wlio makes the character, not only the physical 
character, but also the intellectual and spiritual 
character of the rising generation. 


Lalif Behan Sen Uay 

Lalit Behari Seu Ray, private secretary 
to H. H. the Maharaja of Benares, died in 
Calcutta last month. He was for some years 
the elected Chairman o£ the Benares munici- 
pality, and filled many other honorary offices. 
When the present writer was principal of the 
Kayastha Pathshala at Allahabad Lalit Behari 
was one of his students. We met last at 
Sarnath on the occasion of the opening of 
the new Vihara. It is a mournful fact that 
sometimes the pupils pass, the old teachers 
linger. Lalit Behari was liked by all who 
knew him for his alfability and gentlemanliness. 
He was a man of culture. Though he had 
been suffering for a long time from what now 


Satyendra Prasad Bose 

The country has lost a capable journalist 
of great promise by the untimely death at 
the age of 35 of Satyendra Prasad Bose of 
the United Press. One of his former teachers 


appears to have been a fatal malady, he 
insisted on holding a session of the Prabasi 
Banga-sahitya Sammelan at Benares. Hence 
its next session was invited to that city^ It 
is to be regretted that he has not lived to 
witness the fulfilment of his desire. 
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Mysore's Rejection of Child Marriage 
Resfrainf Bill 

Stri-dhanna lor July ; writes with jjust 
cause : 

It is indeed a most deplorable departure from 
its usual progressive policy and public spirit for 
Mysore to have failed to pass the Child Marriage 
Restraint Ant in its recent council session. Only 
a short time ago Mysore led the whole of India 
in the matter of InJieritance Reforms for women. 
It has been leading in ail matters of beneficent 
social legislation and we are indeed painfully 
surprised to see that in a matter of the premier 
importance, und one which is the- very liisis of 
all other social evils, viz., child marriage, Mysore 
has yielded to ^tho forces of orthodoxy and 
retrogression. 

The one outstanding feature in the defeat of 
this measure in the State council is the ver>' 
active opposition offered by the official block, 
even including the European members, whe 
generally remain neutral on matters concerning 
social cu»toms which they cannot be expected to 
underetaad. We feel that tlus was a most unfair 
roccdure, as it was the factor that defeated tlie 
ill — w'hich was passed by a majority of non^ 
official members and w'ould have been successful 
except for the votes of the official block .... 

The actual evil results of the ancient custom 
arc so many and bo obvious that to protect it 
through false sense of allogianca to ancient t^di- 
tion, is to do it at the cost of innocent human 
lives — nor does it affect the girls only. The 
miserable premature fathers minus work, income 
or ambition, dependent and spineless, are the result 
of child marriage for boys. Shall we protect a 
hollow tradition — shall we spend years in 
quarrelling over forms and ceremonies while the 
burn an lives that traditions should sen*e perish? 
It is indeed a sad reflect! ou on our sanity and 
sense of proportion. 

It undoubtedly is. 

Argument Against Present Form of 
Government Not Sedition 

Mr. Justice Lort Williams, .sitting with 
Mr. Justice Jack, iu the Calcutta High Court set 
aside the conviction und sentence of one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment passed on Kamalkrisima 
Sarkar by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta on a charge of sedition, in respect of a 
speech delivered on November 11, last, at 
Shraddhanand Park, under the auspices of the 
Bengal Youth League. Mr. Justice Lort Williams, 
m the course of liis judgment, said; 

_“It is really absurd to say that speeches of this 
kind amount to sedition. If such were the case 
every argument against the present form of 
government and in favour of some other form of 
government might be alleged to lead to hatred 
of Government, and it might be suggested that 
^ch ideas brought Government into contempt, 
lo suggest some other form of go\-emment is not 
neces^nly bnnging the present Government into 
hatred or contempt. 


“All that the speccii ia question amounted to 
was tlie i-ecomtuenihilion of the Bolsiievik form 
of gm'ernment as prnfci'aijic i-o what is generally 
called the Capitalist form of go\-erameut, that is, 
che present form of go\-enimeiit; and all that the 
^peaker did was that lie had encouraged young 
men to join the League an<l to carry on propa- 
ganda for the jiurpose of inducing as large a 
uumbf-r of people in India as possible to become 
•supporters of tlie idea of Coinmuuism as 
i-cpresented by tlie present Bolshevik sj’stein in 
Russia." 

In his Lordship’s opinion, it was unwise to 
institute a prosecution against a speech of this 
kind. He said th.at the effect of it was to give 
the imiircssion tliat Government were desirous of 
taking a kind of step wliicli had been taken in 
countries like Germany and Italy, where the right 
of free .speech had practicailj' disappeared. 

He added: “So far as we know, that is not 
the present position in India.” 

The accused was directed to be acquitted. 

When the editor of The Modern Revieir 
jind his printer and publisher were prosecuted 
for sedition, in connection with the publication 
of Dr. Sunderland’s India in Bondage, one of 
the arguments in defence was, that the object 
of the book was to show why home rule and 
dominion status should be preferred to the 
present form of government in India. But 
neither the trying magistrate nor the Calciittji 
High Court attached due importance to tins 
line of defence. 

The concluding sentences in the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Lort Williams imply a com- 
parison between India on the one hand and 
_ Italy and Germany on the other in the 
matter of free speech. Of course, it is 
literally true that “the present position 
in India” as regard.s free speech i.s not 
exactly what it is in Italy and Germany. 
But it is also true that freedom of speech in 
the sense in which it is understood in Great 
Britain or America does not .at all exist in 
India. 

'^Goodwill" Behind the India Bill ! 

Replying to the debate in the Ixjrds after 
which the India Bill passed the third reading, 
Lord Zetland said : 

'* It was inevitable that the opponents of the 
Bill figured more prominently than the supportere. 
He (Wd Zetl^d) wanted Indians to realize that 
behind the Bill there was a gieat measure of 
g<^will on the part of the people of Britain. 
Although they might not realize it at present the 
Bill would test to the full their capacity for 
administration and government” 
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We do not believe that there is any 
•^ensure of goodwill behind the Bill. But un- 
like a British judge of a High Court in India 
who said in a famous judgment that “want of 
affection is disaffection,” we do not say that 
the absence of goodwill behind the Bill argues 
the presence of malevolence at its back. No. 
What lay and lies behind it is intense and 
extensive selfishness overriding every other 
consideration. 

We do not know how to, and we do not 
want to, indict a whole people. So when Lord 
Zetland credits the people of Britain with a 
great measure of goodwill, and when we 
contradict him, it does not mean that 
we charge the whole population of 
Britain with lack of goodwill towards the 
people of India and with selfishness. AVhat 
we do say is that the majority of the 
members of Parliament who voted for the 
Bill were guilty of selfishness and want of 
goodwill to the people of India. 

Lord Zetland said that the Bill would test 
to the full Indians’ capacity for administration 
.and government Yes, exactly as a man’s 
capacity for swimming is tested to the full 
by throwing him into a river with his hands 
and feets tied. 

False Evidence By Responsible 
Police Officers 

Their lordships of the Panjab High Court 
who heard the appeal of Inderpal said in the 
course of their judgment that responsible 
police officers had given false evidence in 
order to support their own improper conduct 
It is the belief of the public that that is not 
the only case in which police officers behaved 
in that way. But high executive officers of 
the Government and very often the heads 
of the Indian and Provincial Governments 
bestow only uiimbced praise on all ranks of 
the police. 

Italy and Abyssinia 

As we can Avrite again not before a 
montb hence on the situation which has 
been rapidly developing between Italy and 
Abyssinia and many things not imagined 
now may happen in the course of a month, 
it would not be wise to indulge in any 
forecast But what is clear is that neither 

31—15 


logic nor sage counsel on the part of the 
Ivcague of Nations can prevent Italy’s 
invasion of Abyssinia. If some Great Power 
or Great Powers were to definitely assert that 
it or they would side with Abyssinia in case 
of such an invasion, Italy might think not 
twice but many times before attacking the 
sole remaining independent African country. 
But there is not much chance of any Occidental 
Power adopting such an attitude. There is 
some possibility of Japan doitig so, because 
her own plans of peaceful penetration of 
Abyssinia by means of commerce and cotton 
plantation would be thwarted by the Italian 
subjugation or colonization of that country. 
Italy had been indulging in sotne bluff and 
bluster in relation to Japan. But as Japan, too, 
is an adept in sabre-rattling and has imme- 
diately responded by making a gesture of the 
non-pacifist variety through her Black Dragon 
society, Mussolini has alighted from the high 
horse so far as Japan is concerned. 

It is not known e.xactly how far Abyssinia 
is in a position to resist Italian aggression 
single-handed. But her emperor’s declaration 
that he would fight to the last ditch and the 
last man in defence of the independence of 
his country cannot but be approved by 
freedom-loving men, bond or free, all over the 
world. 

It is curious, though not susprising, that 
when fighting was going on between Japan 
and China, no European Power or Powers 
talked or thought of disallowing the sale 
and export of arms and munition to either 
countrj’, but on the present occasion there 
has been such talk, including that of 
closing the Suez Canal to arms transport 
Of course, if such export were now stopped 
Abyssinia would be placed at a greater 
disadvantage than Italy. It is perhap.s 
because Japan and China are both Eastern 
countries that they were “impartially” supplied 
with munitions of war according to their 
capacity for payment And it is also perhaps 
because Ethiopia is not a European country 
and Italy is, that similar “impartiality” may not 
be shown. 

Colonizing Mission 

Mussolini lias spoken of Europe’s coloniz- 
ing mission. In all continents and countries 
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which Europeans have colonized, colonization 
has practically meant total or partial esfcerrai- 
nation, displacement of the indigenes, ex- 
propriation and robbery, miscegentxtion and 
‘syphilization*. These may be glorious achieve- 
ments, but does the word “mission’' connote 
or denote these things ? 

An Itrifafing and Fufile Appeal 

His Excellencv the Viceroy and Goveriior- 
General recently visited Allahabad and there 
in the couree of his reply to the address of 
welcome presented to hiux by the Allahabad 
Municipality, he gave very good advice and 
made an equally pious appeal. Said he : 

'• The shadow of commuBal dissension and ill- 
will is hanging at this moment over India and 
it is the duly of all those who have the welfare 
of their land at heart to show courage, wisdom 
rind, abox'e all, tolerance towards all men, so that 
this exdl miasma may be dispelled and India may 
enter on her new constituUon with the omens 
favourubli' and the course set fair. I appeal to 
you nil and through you to the citizens of a great 
city to join hands with those who arc striving 
for the countiy’s good in creating better feelings 
and greater concord among the communities of 
India.. Never in her histoiy was them greater 
need for such united effort.” 

All appeals for tolerance aud communal 
concord have our sincere support. But we 
do not think that it is cither right or proper 
or wise to make such an appeal in order that 
“India may enter on her new constitution 
with the omens favourable.” For the Bill 
itself in which the new constitution is for- 
mulated is not a little responsible for stirring 
up communal jealousies, dissensions aud ill- 
will. The Communal Decision or “Award’ 
or Reward was ill-omened and the constitution 
embodying it is ill-omened. The omens cannot 
be favourable so long as the Act embodying 
that Decision, which is a reward for commu- 
nalism, will remain on the Statute Book. The 
omens will become favourable only when the 
identity of the political and economic interests 
of all communities, irrespective of their 
religion or race, is recognized and they are 
all placed on a common footing of equal 
citkensbip. Discriminatiou either in favour 
of or against any community or race in the 
matter of seats in the legislatures, electorates 
and admission to the services cannot but 
foment communal dissensions and ill-will. 
Those who support such discrimination, 


whether they are or are not directly 
or indirectly responsible to any extent 
for the policy of discrimination, are scarcely 
entitled to utter the words of advice and 
appeal which Lord Willingdon has done. 
Coming from the mouth of a supporter of 
.such a policy, those words are not only not 
likely to produce the results which, taken by 
themselves, they ought to produce, but they 
are likely to irritate tho.se who have been 
discriminated against. 

Nevertheless, it is the duty of all true 
Indian nationalists to try to produce communal 
concord even while fighting with all their 
might the Communal Decision aud all similar 
tilings of evil omen. 

Lord Lothian on Direct Elections 

In the coming constitution elections to the 
Federal Assembly have been made indirect 
mainly on two grounds : (1) that direct 

election in big constituencies is or would in 
course of time be unmanageable, (2) in such 
direct election there would be no touch 
betw’een the representative elected and his 
electors. In his speech in the House of Lords 
in support of direct election Lord Lothian 
effectively disposed of both these objections. 

In reply to the first he said : 

*■ Take the United States. You have the whole 
of the ignited States, with its 100 million people, 
voting in a single constituency for a President. 
Each of the 48 States votes as a single consti- 
tuency for the members who represent them. 
Tlic State of New York with a population of 
12,000,000 and a large area votes as a single consti- 
tuency. In the case of Axistvalia each of the 
States elects six members to the Upper House of 
tile Central Legislature. The immense State of 
W’c&lein .Australia votes as a single constituency, 
and elects six members in that way. Therefore 
the big constituencj' with all its difficulties is 
iulierent in federal constitutions. And I do not 
believe the difficulties are so great as many people 
believe. It has worked elsewhere and today new 
methods are coming into being; in fact electoral 
methods are changing every day.” 

One of the methods which he meutioued 
was broadcasting by the radio. The radio 
now enables a man to address audiences 
hundreds of miles apart simultaneously, thus 
annihilating distance. 

As regards the second objection, he said : 

■■ I think, that it is an echo of our own Victorian 
experience in tliis countiy at a time when there 
was not universal suffrage and when it was pos- 
sible for the members to keep in close personal 
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contact with their constituents. Admittedly that 
IS the most desirable form of parliamentary govern- 
ment but it is_an impossible form as democracy 
-'spreads, and it does not really exist today 
in a country where you have constituencies of 
40.000, 50,000, 80,000 or 90,000 ^•oter3. The old 
\ ictorian intimacy has gone and gone for ever. 
It is inherently impassible under Federation 
because the whole iJiirj^ose of Federation is to 
tmable very large areas to be brought into a 
Single government and, therefore, in all federations 
which exist you have the phenomenon of veiy 
large constituencies.” 

Of course, the real reason why indirect 
election has been made the rule for the 
Federal Assembly is that Parliament did not 
want that India should have democratic self- 
government, and therefore India has been 
given an Assembly which will not be able to 
claim to speak on behalf of the people of 
India. The A.ssembly members will represent 
only the small number of provincial M. L. C.w 
electinjr them, and hence their opinions will 
carry little weight as reprc.seatative.s. 

Puffing ^'Liberty and Qesponsibtlify 
in Indian Hands" 

Lord Lothian did the right thing in fighting 

for direct elections. Lnt he was not right 

in everything else that he said. When 

'■he opined that there was an immense amount 
of ability and public spirit in India only waiting 
1,0 be mobilized in support of good Go\-emment 
when responsibility was placed on Indian slioulders,” 

he was right But when he proceeded to 
assert that 

“The Bill put liberty and responsibility in Indian 
hands,” 

he made an incoiTect statement. It is only 
the VicerOT and Governor-General and the 
Provincial Governors — and to a lesser extent 
other members of the Executive — in whose 
hands liberty and responsibility have been put. 
Hence, Lord Lothian^s conclusion that now 
rested with India to say how the opportunity 
was to be taken and responsibility discharged,” 
was wrong. 

Indian Women Dissatisfied Wifh 
Coming Consfifufion 

Poona, July 29. 

The Standing Committee of the All-iidia 
Women's Conference which met here on Saturday 
and Sunday last under the presidentship of 
Mrs. Furdunii of Hyderabad (Deccan), after pro- 
longed consideration adopted a resolution egress- 
ing ^ong dlsappoULtment at the new constitution 


envisaged in the India Bill and asserting that 
Tintil such time as the disabilities under which the 
Indian women have been placed ai*e removed, they 
might not be able to participate in the working 
of the new constitution. The resolution also 
opine.^ that the Indian women cannot separate 
Hiein.selves from the larger issues involved in the 
<luestioii which concerns besides them the status 
ii( the coiuatp'. 

The Committee further point out that sex dis- 
qualification has not been entirel>' remov'ed and 
that tliey Iiavc been forced into the communal 
arena against their wishes. The Committee urges 
that, literacy qualification should be extended to 
Aff^uni, the Noith-Westom Frontier Pro'Ndnce and 
new i)rovince$, and that the wifehood qualifica- 
tion ^ould be done away with. 

The Committee by another resolution reiterates 
iU firm belief in the principles of direct election 
and hopes tliat this principle will be adhered to 
ill the election to six reserved seats in the Upper 
C'^hambor . — United Press. 

Women lose nothing by the wifehood 
qualification. Only some women who would 
not have got the vote in their own right owing 
to lack of independent qualifications might get 
the vote because of being the wives of some 
persons suitably qualified for the vote. Bat 
it takes away nothing from the rights of the 
lion-wives. There is no doubt the sentimental 
objection that the women who get votes by 
virtue of being the wives of some particular 
men have thereby the stamp of inferiority 
placed on their foreheads. But the Standing 
Committee of the All-India Women's Con- 
ference could have had their revenge by 
proposing that men who were otherwise not 
qualified for the vote would get it if their 
wives were qualified for itl We are rather 
unsentimental and think that the more women 
get the vote the better for the nation — no 
matter whether they get it by their own 
qualifications or by those of their husbands. 

Muslim States' League 

Boxbay, July 28. 

The Bombay Chronicle publishes the following 
interesting news: 

“According to An Balag, a Cairo daily news- 
paper, Muslata Kemal Pasha is planning to con- 
vene a conference of leading Muslim States at 
Teheran to explore the possibilities of forming 
a League of Muslim Nations. 

It will bo recalled that this idea was mooted 
by Nahas Pasha, the leader of the Egyptian Wafd 
Party, who, however, could not put it through. 
The trend of the present European situation eeems 
to have given momentum to Kemal's move” — 
United Press. 

This item of news requires confirmation. 

If correct, it is an omen. 
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7he Shahldganj Affair 

It is some satisfaction that, though late, 
the Arhar party of the Panjab Muhammadans 
and some loading Muhammadans have openly 
declared themselves against any attempt to 
take possessio!! of the Shahidganj Gardwara 
(or mosque, as the Muhammadans called it) by 
the use of force, direct or indirect^ As the 
place and the building had been in the posses- 
sion of the Sikhs from before the commence- 
ment of British i*uic in the Panjab, as the 
Sikhs wore declared to be the legal possessors 
of the property by the highest court in the 
land, and as the building was never used as a 
mosque within living memory’, the Muham- 
madans ought not to have tried to take posses- 
sion of it or to interfere with the Sikhs’ right 
to use it in any way they liked or to demolish 
it. It may be that, according to the Skan'nf, 
no building ever used as a place of Muslim 
worship should be destroyed. But non- 
Muslims are not bound to act according to any 
injunction of the Shariat The Panjab Govern- 
ment was clearly wrong in stating that, though 
the Sikhs had the legal right to do what 
they liked with the property, they were to 
be held morally responsible for the Sikh- 
Muhammadan tension, thus absolving the 
fanatical section of the Muhammadans from 
all blame, though they had neither the legal 
nor the moral right to use force of any 
description. 

All mankind could have been proud if in 
human history no religious community had 
ev’er forcibly taken possession of, destroyed, 
desecrated or made any profane use of the 
holy places of any other community. But 
history does not show such a clean record, 
and Muhammadan history cannot claim to be 
an exception. If Muhammadans can ask 
some non-Muhammadans to restore to them 
some of their places of worship, non-Muham- 
madans in general and the Hindus of India 
in particular can lay claim to such restoration 
to a greater extent Therefore, all communities 
should be sensible and let bygones be bygones, 
and live peacefully as good neighbours. 
Every community mav consider itself as the 
special favourite of God and the salt of the 
earth, but it is not reasonable to expect other 
communities to admit this claim. 


Bill Regarding Mosgaes on 
Agricultural Holdings 

The Mussahmn writes : 

■iccoi-ding to Islamic Rhariat no mosque can bo 
Inult by a Muslim on any land in which he has 
no permanent right. A mosque built on such a 
land cannot be a Musjid in the true sense of the 
terra. It is stated that a bill will be introduced 
at the forthcoming session of the Bengal Council 
by a non-official Mtuslim member “ to provide 
against ejectment of tenants for use of lands other 
than for agricultural purposes, if such use consists 
in building mosques or prayer halls on an agricul- 
tural holding.” We think this is not a move in 
the right Erection, howe\’er one may like it. And 
we hope the member in question will give up the 
idea of intro<lucing a measure not sanctioned by 
l-slam. 

This is a sensible view. It is to be hoped 
that the Muhammadan leaders in the Panjab 
who j>ropose to get a law passed for the 
protection of mosques will bear it in;raind. 

Communal Reward Mo. 3 7 

According to The Anirita Ba'.ar Patrika, 
the Bengal cabinet under the coming constitu- 
tion wUl consist of eight ministers, five of 
whom are to be Miiharainadan.s, one a 
“depressed” Hindu, one a “caste” Hindu, and 
one European in charge of law and order. 

That there will be more Communal 
Rewards may be expected. But whether 
Communal Reward No. 3 will take this form, 
time will show. 

Congress and Foreign Publicity 
Work 

It was a mistake on the part of the 
Congress to have given up foreign publicity 
work (we do not like the word propaganda, 
though it is not necessarily synonymous with 
lying). It is true, we must win freedom 
mainly by our own efforts. But the sympathy 
and at least the moral support of foreign 
nations are valuable. In any case, lying 
propaganda against India must bo counter- 
acted. Congress may not always have sufficient 
funds for foreign publicity work. But, as 
suggested by Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose, some 
of those Indians who are doing such work 
abroad without any pecuniary help from 
Congress whom Congress can trust can be 
authorized by it to act as its representatives 
and agents. In that case their words would 
carry greater weight in foreign countries. 
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By the by, it is a mysterv why the 
executors of the late Mr. V. J. Patel’s will 
have not yet made over to Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose the amount intended by the donor to 
be given to him for foreign publicity work. 
It is a public matter and the public has the 
right to know the exact reason. 

Only Two Months for "Semi-official" 
Bomb Manufacturer and False 
Information I 

Three police informers had prepared a 
bomb, placed it in the garden of a respectable 
cloth mei’chant of Miclnapnv and informed 
the police that there was such a thing there, 
obviously for killing some Government officer. 
The police proceeded to the spot, found the 
bomb and arrested the merchant’s two sons. 
But it transpired afterwards that the merchant 
and his sons were innocent and th?it the 
informers themselves had made the bomb and 
placed it in the garden. The trying magistrate 
.sentenced them to only two month.s’ rigorous 
imprisonment. If the bomb had been raauu- 
factured entirely non-officially, instead of being 
made “semi-officially” sis it were, the makers 
would have got at least three or four years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

In our opinion these informers ought to 
have been sentenced to at least twice the 
term of impri-sonraent which aon-offioials get 
tor illegal bomb-manufacture. Has there been 
any inejuiry to ascertain whether the informers 
acted at the suggestion of any police official '? 

Congress and Acceptance of Office 

The morning papers of the .Slst July say 
that up to 10 p. m. on July 30 last the 
Congress Working Committee members 
who have assembled at Wardha had not 
ariived at any decision relating to accept- 
ance of office by Congressmen under the 
coming constitution. So we are unable to 
discuss their decision in this issue. 

We have said in a previous issue that we 
are not in favour of the acceptance of office 
by any member of any political party which 
has “rejected” the “Reform” Scheme. Enter- 
ing the Councils and fighting the Scheme there 
in furtherance of the freedom movement is 
practicable, whatever the result But a cabinet 
minister can scarcely act like a member 


of the (noil-official) Opposition w'henevcr 
necessarv. 

Calcutta Municipal Gazette Silver 
Jubilee Number 

The Silver .Tubilee Number of the Calcnita 
Mnniciiial Ga\eife is a munificent production. 
It more than keep.s up the reputation of that 
joumars previous special numbers. 

The Proper Status ot the Aborigines 
of Chofa Nagpur 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, yi.A.., n.L., 
.M.iy.c., of Ranchi, the distinguished anthropo- 
logist, has made the welfare of the aborigines 
of Chota Nagpur his special concern for the 
last thirty years and more. He is, moreover, 
neither a faddist nor a doctrinaire, but a level- 
headed conservative. Therefore, the .status 
which he advocates for the aborigines of the 
sub-province of his adoption, should receive 
the serious consideration of Government. 
He has repeated his arguments and sugges- 
tions in an important contribution on the 
subject to the last annual number of Tliv 
Indian Nation of Patna, to which wc invite 
the attention of Government and the public. 
His main and concluding contention is : 

Whateier additional protecth'O provisions might 
be necessary and must needs be adopted for 
exceptional circumstances and contingencies, their 
normal political status should, to my humble 
thinking, be that of an important minority coin- 
iminitj-, for whose protection and uplift the Govern- 
ment should have a special responsibilit}*. . . ; . 
administrative leading-strings which might suit the 
Khonds of Angiil or the Sauria Pahariaa (Malers) 
of tl'.e Raj Mahal Hills or the Damin-i-koh, will 
no longer be consistent with the present educa- 
tional progi-ess of the Mundas, Oraons and Khahas. 
Bhumij. Hos and Santals of Chota Nagpur, and 
“ })arlial exclusion,” luider the resti-ictions laid 
down in sections 91, 92 and 94 of the new Govern- 
ment of India Bill, instead of enlarging the con- 
stitution for them so as to suit their increasing 
stature, might make it more cribbed, cramped and 
contracted. 

For, Chota Nagpur is no longer a ‘ sleepy 
hollow ’ 

“ A spot of dull stagnation without light 

Or power of movement.” 

Shivaji and the Coming Constitution 

“Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
and so has the coming constitution. If under 
its shadow defeatism has crept into the soul 
of any Hindu — we say 'any Hindu’, because 
the constitution will hit Hindus the hardest — 
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he vnW do well to peruse the conchiding 
paragraphs of Sir Jaduaath Sarkar's Shivaji 
anr} His Tirne-^ printed below : 

Shivaji was the first to ch alien ge Bijapur and 
Delhi and thuaj teach bis counto’mcn that it was 
pos.'^ible for them to be independent leaders in 
war. Then, he founded a State and taught liis 
pveople that they were cai)ab!« of administering a 
kingdom in all its departments. He has proved 
by his example that the Hindu race can build a 
nation, found a State, defeat enemies; they can 
conduct their own defence; they nan protect and 
promote literature and art, commerce and industiy; 
they can maintain na\*ics and ocean-trading fleets 
of their own. and conduct navul battles on equal 
tvvms with foreignevi*. H(' taught the modem 
Hindi to rise to the full stature of their growth. 

Ho has proved that the Hindu race can still 
produce not only javuid(m (non-commissioned 
officers) and ckitui^rs (dorks), but also rulers of 
men, and even a king of kings (Chhatmpatt). Thn 
Emperor Jahangir cut the Ak$hay BaC tree of 
Allahabad down to its roots and hammered a red- 
hot iron on to its rtvnntu He flattered himself 
that he had killed it. But lo! within a year the 
tree began to grow again and pushed the 
obstruction to its growth aside! 

Shivaji has showm that the tree of Hinduism is 
not rofilly dead, that it can rise from beneath 
the seemingly (^rushing load of centuries of political 
bondage, exclusion from the administration, and 
legal j-epres&ion; it can put forth new leaves and 
branches: it can again lift up ite head to the 
skies. 

The le^^son of Shiraji^s life is not that we 
should eopi/ him and his methods but that wo 
should at all times and tinder all circtimstances 
be in«5pirecl with undying hope and the confi- 
dence that we can never be crashed and that 
we can rise to our full stature against the 
heaviest odds if we only imll to do so. 

Freedom of Thought in Educational 
Institutions 

One of the notable and natural, but not 
surprising, observations which Dr. Dbirendra 
Mohan Sen, Principal of the college and 
school at Santiniketan, made in the course 
of the interview which’ he gave to a representa- 
tive of the United Press on his return from 
his recent educational tour in Britain was : 

“It is noteworthy that such a remai^able pro- 
gress in the realm of education has in recent years 
been possible in England owing mainJy to the 
fact that unlike other countries freedom of thought 
is a special privilege which all British Educational 
institutions widely enjoy.” 

As in other matters so in education, there 
can be little progress without freedom of ex- 
periment But how can there be carefully- 


thought-out and cooducted experiment in 
education under the stereotyped wooden 
methods enforced by our education depart- 

ments ? . . 

Dr. SeiiV interview stimulates curiosity. 

We hope he will give the public the benefit 
of more detailed information about the new 
methods which he noticed during his stay 
abroad. 

Japan's '^Commercial Invasion' of 
India 

Wc read in TIk^ Japan WceJdg Chromclc, 
Commercial Supplement (June 20, 1935) : 

Japan's coiuraercial invasion of tlie Indian 
maricot has begun in real earnest, reports the iVeu.* 
York Times. Tliat Indians seem to have taken 
a special fancy to Japanese goods is strikingly 
demonstrated by the great increase in iinporte 
from Japan and a corresponding shrinkage in 
imports from other countries. 

A business emporium, where articles of Japanes<; 
manufacture from paper clips and pins to motor 
oars are attractively exhibited, has become a 
permanent feature in Bombay of Japan’s commev- 
dal conquest of India. The emporium is being 
visited daily bj' thousands ineJuding many Euro- 
peans, and orden? ate being teken for future 
deliveiy. 

The exliibits contein goods priced very low 
compared with manufactures of other countries. 

Representatives of . prominent Japanese manu- 
facturers of motor-cycles and motor cars have 
come to India to investigate the possibility of 
establishing an automobile factory near Calcutta. 
As' a first step it is understood that they intend 
to import cars manufactured in Japan, which will 
be assembled here and sold at sacrifice prices in 
order to capture the market. If they succeed in 
this, the establishment of a factory in India might 
be in order, with its cars selling as low as 5(W 
rupees each. 

k good deal of stir has been created among the 
iron and steel merchanta of North India over the 
news that a Japanese firm has decided to form 
a big joint stock company with a capital of 
£4,000,OM for aterting an iron and steel factory 
in Amritear having a production capacity of over 
50,000 tons annually. 

Proposed Subsidy for Japanese 
Cloth Exports to India 

The following sentences arc taken from 
the same commercial supplement to the same 
paper : 

A subsidy may be offered to exporters as one 
of encouraging cotton cloth exports to India. 

This suggestion was made at the seventh sitting 
of the Council for Control of Cotton Cloth 
Exports to India at the Department of Commerce 
and Industry cm Friday afternoon (14th). 
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*'Asia for the Japanese" 

Under the above caption the same journal 
publishes the following ; 

Pabis. June 12. 

The^ Japanese Army has successfully adueved 
its objectives in Noi*th China without causing the 
slightest hindrance to tl^e current atmosphere 
K ending to lupprocbement between Japan and 
China, Lc influential journal here, declares 

in au editorial published today, commenting on 
the North China developments. 

While the European countries are struggling 
ainoiig themselves with financial and economic 
tlifficuUics and arc intent upon dealing with various 
troubles which are the legacies of the Great War, 
tho journal continues, the Japanese military 
authorities in North China have completely driven 
Nanking's influence out of that part of China 
without mobilising a single soldier. Thus, the 
))aper adds, the Japane^ military' has secured the 
objective which it has long desired since the 
Manchuria Incident in 1931. 

(!'onlin\iing, the journal predicts that time will 
not be distant when the Manchukuoan Emperor 
will reign over North China, with his Palace in 
Peiping. 

The paper further asserts that both European 
and American countries are surprised to find the 
motto, ** Aria for the Asiatics,” changing itself into 
ii new one. Asia for the Japanese.” The journal 
then questions what will be the steps to be taken 
at this juncture by those nations which are deeply 
interested irx China's territorial integrity and the 
Open Door principle, adding that l£e experience 
of the Manchurian Incident revealed that nothing 
of .any importance can be expected of thc»e Powers. 

In conclusion, Lc Tewpt declares that any solid 
principle will be quite powerless brfore a /art 
actojti'pli unless those Powers are firmly determined 
to resort to force in order to have a law respected. 

• Government' s Village Uplift Work 
^'Political Contraception'' ? 

Poona, July 10. 

In course of the discussion of the Government 
r<?aoIution on the expenditure of the Government 
of India's grant of Rs. 7 lakhs in the Bombay 
Council today when the Revenue Secretary, Mr. J. 
A, Madan, repudiated the charge that the Govern- 
ment had awakened only recently, Mr. Bakhale 
(Labour) asked if the Government of India would 
hn\e sanctioned one crore of rupees for ^lllage 
improvement had Mahatmaji not started the All- 
India Industries Association. Referring to similar 
denials fiom officials elsewhere Mr. Bakhale 
remarked that he was reminded of the saying, 

My lady protests too much.” 

Mr. Gazdar called this “Political contraception,” 
iidopted by the Government to prevent the growth 
of Congress influence in villages.— Press. 

Scholarships and Council Seats 
for "Harijans" 

According to the Poona Pact, promoted 
and signed by the non-Bengali weil-wishers 


of the “Harijans^’ of Bengal, these ‘‘Harijans” 
are to have 30 seats in the lower chamber of 
the Bengal Legislature. Madras "Harijans” 
have been given an equal number. The 
“Harijans” of no other province have got 
more seats. All this means that the Bengal 
“Harijan” community is unsurpassed in India 
in numerical strength, helplessness, and educa- 
tional and economic backwai’dness. 

Therefore, the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
ought to give Bengal “Harijan” students a 
number of scholarships proportionate to the 
numerical strength and backwardness of 
the community here. As Bengal “Harijans” 
have been given the same number of 
seats as tlie Madras “Harijans,^’ the 
number of scholarships given to the 
community in Bengal and Madras would 
be expected to be equal or nearly eo. 
But the list of scholarships for “Harijans” 
published in The Hindustan Times for July 
10, 1935, does not come up to that expecta- 
tion. The Madras Presidency includes 
Andhra-de.sa, part of Karnataka, part of 
Kerala, Madras, and Tamil-nad. Let us take 
only the scholarships assigned to Andhra- 
desa, Madras and Tainil-nad. They are 6, 2, 
and 5 respectively ; total 3 3, amounting to 
Rs. 190. To Bengal “Harijan” students only 
two scholarships have been given, amounting 
to Rs. ‘25. Of course, the seats were given 
to the Bengal “Harijans” at the expense of 
the Bengal “caste” Hindus, and so it was 
easy to make the gift. But the scholarships 
had to be given from the funds of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, with its headquarters at 
Delhi. 

Bengal Development Bill 

The decline in fertility, population and 
health of the Burdwan Division of Bengal — 
particularly of the districts of Burdwan, 
Hughli and Howrah — is directly due to the 
construction of the East Indian Railway and 
interference with the natural drainage and 
flooding of the region due to it Therefore, 
those responsible for that railway and those 
who have derived the greatest economic 
advantage from it are morally responsible for 
repairing the injury. They could have been 
made legally liable, too, for compensation ; but 
there is no law-court where they can be sued. 
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So we are quite serious in stating that the 
Government which originally sanctioned the 
railway and now owns it ought to do at its own 
expense all that is necessary for revitalizing 
the region. The inhabitants of the region 
should not be taxed for the purpose in aov 
way. IB money has to be raised for develop- 
ment, let there be torininal taxes and similar 
imposts. 

It is an un ust provision in the llengal 
Development Bi 1 that whether tlie occupier 
of a piece of land in a notified area require.^ 
impi’overaent or not, he will have to pay an 
improvement levy, but he will not have the 
right to supply of water within any period — he 
may or may not get water ! 

The Bill is defective in various other 
directions. It does not properly define 
improvement work. Government being the sole 
judge of what would constitute such work. 
Tile iinprovcmet levT will be restrospectively 
imposed upon areas irrigated by the Damodar 
and the Bakreswar canal constructed long ago. 
There is an impression in the public mind that 
the BUI is a device to tax mainly West Bengjil 
for the benefit mainly of East Bengal, and this 
impression will be strengthened by such 
provisions. Why should ton-agricultural land.s 
be liable to pay the improvement tax V An 
appeal should lie to 
oivil court 
Government 
in the Bill. 

Lectures on Indian Subjects at the 
Royal Society of Arts 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 
for July 0 last states that during the last 
session seven papers, includiug the Sir George 
Birdwood Memorial Lecture, were read at 
meetings of the Indian Section of the Royal 
Society of Arts, London. Some idea of 
some of these lectures is given below. 

Forests in India 

A paper entitled “Forestry in India: Economic 
and Commercial Aspects,” was read by Mr. A. D. 
Bl-^schbck, who gave an account of the present 
position of the forests, for the economic develop- 
ment of which wider possibilities have been opened 


up by the establishment in 1929 of tlie nmv ioiest 
Products Research Institute at Dehra Dun. the 
finest Institute of its kind in the Empire. A 
permanent forest policy was first developed b\ 
Lord Dalhousie in 1855, and the total area oi 
forests amouats to nearly a quarter of the jireii 
of British India. Rather less than one-third ot 
tins huge area is at present subject to sys^matu^ 
economic management, as large areas are inacces- 
sible or unprofitabJe, and in 1929 the gross revenue 
of the Forest Department in India and Burma hud 
risen to about £4,750,000, the net revenue being 
nearly £2,000,000. After referring to the figuies 
of the imports and exports of timber and the 
exports of minor forest products, of which lac is 
by fai* the most important, the lecturer concluded 
witli the hope that the New Constitution would 
pro\’ide means for securing a permanent and co- 
ordinated policy of forest preservation and develop- 
ment in all the provinces of India. 

Industrial Progress of Mysore 

A paper on “The Industrial Progress of Mysore 
State '' was contributed in 1925 by Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, and a further chapter was added 
during the present session by Mr. C. I^ng.anatiia 
^0 Sahib, who read a paper entitled “The 
Recent Industrial Progress of Mysore.” After 
gtvii^ a general outline of the physical features, 
population and constitution of the StatD, the 
lecturer dealt with some of the more important 
aspects of its industrial life. It has been for many 
years the policy of the Mysore Government to take 
a loadi^ part in the initiation of industrial enter- 
prise. Tne work of the Agricultural Department 
includes the improvement of the breed of native 
cattle, the supply of steel ploughs and other agri- 
cultui^ instr^ents and of superior strains of seed, 
as well as the demonstration on Government farni^ 
of modem methods of cultivation. The Electrical 
Department has carried out a comprehensive 
scheme of rural electrification for the supply of 
power for irrigation purposes, and for weaving 
and other industrial plants, ana of electric lighting 
for towns and villages, while the Industrial Depart- 
ment has sunk a large number of wells of small 
diameter for the provision of a pure drinking 
supply. Among other important developments 
due to Goveroment enterprise may be mentioned 
the introduction of the cultivation of sugar-cane, 
the establishment of iron and steel wor^, and 
the erection of factories for the manufacture of 
sug^, ^ap and porcelain insulators, and for the 
distillation of sandalwood oil. In the sphere of 
education, on which nearly one-seventh of the 
annual revenue of the State is spent, the spirit 
of progress is equally manifest; the standard of 
literacy among the masses is being raised, and 
facilities for higher and university education are 
provided at a very moderate cost. 

In education and the development of 
industries, Mysore has outstripped British 
India in some directions. 


properly constituted 
against the decisions of the 
But tliere is no such provision 
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X SUNDAY IN ROME 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 

OME comes nearer thaii any other city cathedral associated vvith the Vatican and 
to being the religions capito! of the the Pope. 

Christian world. It is the religious Crossing the Tiber near the jnassive and 
Capitol of the Catholic world; and the striking Castle of St. Angelo, or Hadrian^s 
Catholic world constitutes about one half of Tomb, the distant view of St. Peter’s which 
Christendom. Nor is Rome’s connection with we get is particularly fine, showing the dome 
Christianity confined to the present. On the much better than do nearer views. We 
contrary no other city holds so central a place approach the church across a broad paved 
in Christian history. Throughout a long open plaza or circus, shut in by long imposing 
array of centuries the history of Rome was circular colonades on either side. In the 
essentially the history of Christianity : for plaza stands an Egyptian obelisk of red 
from Rome went out the 
power that governed, and the 
influences that shaped, nearly 
the entire Christianity of the 
world. 

It follows that to study 
Rome is to put oneself in 
condition to obtain important 
light upon the great world 
movements of religion, 
present and past. Surely then 
a Sunday in Rome may be 
most appropriately and profit- 
ably spent in visiting some of 
the spots associated with the 
religious history of this 
famous city. 

Of course the first of 
these is the church of 
St. Peter’s, the magnificent 




St. Peter’s 
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granite, 130 feet high, brought from Heliopolis 
% the Emperor Caligula. There is neither 
tree, nor shrub, nor flower, nor any greeti 
thing on the plaza : everything in sight is 
stone. But the monotony, and in summer 
time the heat, are a little relieved by two fine 
fountains which play into the air vigorously a 
little way to the right and left of the obelisk. 

By far the most impressive feature of the 
church seen from the outside, is the dome. It 
is the largest dome in the world. Seen from 
the various hills on which Rome is built, and 
fromimany places in the country miles away 


from Rome, it lifts itself up magnificently into 
the air, and is a thing of glorious beauty. But 
the church is so large upon the ground, and 
the dome is placed so far back upon the 
church, that as you approach near the building 
the dome is soon hidden from view, which is a 
fault in the architecture of the church. In 
this respect the dome of St. Paul’s C'hurch, 
London, or that of the National Capitol of the 
United States, in AVashington, is far more 
satisfactory. 

The facade of St. Peter’s is ornate but 
weak. It lacks the nobility and grandeur that 
makes the dome so impressive. The interior 
of the church is immense, and its magnificence 
is beyond description. But it does not seem 


like a church ; it seems more like a series of 
palatial rooms opening bv vast arches into one 
another. Nor is its style of furnishing and 
ornamentation like that of a church, but rather 
like that of a gorgeous palace. Everything 
seems designed for display, — the polished 
marble, the rich gilding and brilliant colours, 
the mosaics, the statues, the paintings. Ojie 
is overwhelmed with the vastness of the dis- 
play, dazzled with the brilliancy of the show, 
but it arouses no sense of awe or solemnity ; 
no feeling of worship is awakened in the soul. 
One place is an e.vceptiou however. Standing 

at the intersection of the 
nave and transept, and 
looking up into that vast 
and splendid dome, rising, 
perfect in every proportion 
and glorious in colour, 400 
feet above your head, you 
are stirred by its sublimity, 
and you feel that here one 
could worship. As one 
wanders about amidst the 
forest of pillars and under 
the wilderness of arches 
it is easy to get confused, 
and for the inomeiit to 
lose one’s self. Everything 
is on a gigantic scale. 
Under these loftv heights 

4 O 

and beside these gigantic 
statues men and women 
seem like pigmies. 

There are numerous 
shrines in diflerent parts 
of the church. At some of 
them we see persons kneeling, counting their 
beads, crossing themselves, and performing 
other acts of devotion. 

In a chapel leading off from one of the 
aisles a religious ser\ice is just beginning. 
AVe go in. About a hundred persons, evidently 
of wealth and position, are present. There 
are a dozen or more priests arrayed in splendid 
robes, and a finely trained choir of forty men. 
The altar is magnificent with its candles, its 
crucifix and its furnishings of gold. But how 
lifeless and perfunctory is the long service ! 
The singers have superior voices, and their 
music would be e.xcelleut and enjoyable if it 
had any soul in it. But it has none. While 
the long prayei-s in Latin go on, the singers 
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turn uneasily, yawn, and some of them repea- 
tedly relieve biie tedium by taking snuff. 

When the service is over we go out, and 
finding another in progress in another chapel, 
we enter there. This is evidently a service 
for the poor. It is conducted by a single 
priest, with one small boy attendant to lift up 
his long robe Jis he walks about, to tinkle the 
little bell, and to carry the Bible from place to 
place. There is no choir or music. Is it 
because the poor do not need these things ? 
About 200 persons are in attendance, among 
the number some 50 girl.s and young women 
dressed all alike in very cheap clothing,— 
probably from some charity school. Here the 
part performed by the priest .seems as hurried 
and as perfunctory as in the other chapel. 
But the congregation seem earnest and sincere, 
and they give the place something of an air of 
devotion, so that we do not go away without 
at least a slight feeling that we have been in a 
place of worship. 

At the close of this service we go out 
again into the great, gorgeous church. There 
is one place to which all steps tend, and which 
seems to be the centre of interest and devotion 
in the vast room. It is the spot where stands 
heavy black statue, and as the people approach 
it they kiss its toe or reverentially rub their 
foreheads against it. It is the famous statue of 
St. Peter, cast by Pope Leo the Great from 
the old pagan statue of Jupiter Capitolinas. 
This history of the statue has given rise to the 
rather cynical pun, that the pagan Jupiter has 
become the Christian Jew Peter. We stand 
and watch the proceeding in amazement. As 
the people in the church pass the statue, most 
of them, men, women and children, Italians or 
foreigners, kiss the toe. 

In the church are four other specially 
sacred objects. They are what arc known as 
the relics. Each is kept in its own shrine. 
They are first, as we are told, the spear with 
which the side of Christ was pierced at his 
crucifixion ; second, the head of St Andrew, 
one of the twelve disciples ; third, a part of 
the true cross ; and fourth, a handkerchief 
(called the napkin of St Veronica) containing 
the impress of the countenance of Christ — the 
same being, as the guides declare, a handker- 
chief on which he wiped his face on his way 
to Calvary, leaving on it his likeness. 

Even if all these relics were genuine, what 


would be the effect of using them in connec- 
tioti with worship ? Could it be anything else 
except to create superstition, and draw atten- 
tion away from that true worship wluoli is of 
the heart ? 

But there is not the slightest evidence that 
a single one of these relics is genuine ; on the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe th.at 
they are every one mere make-believes, kept 
here, to awe and impress the people. Oh, 
how much of thus kind of thing the traveller 


Kaphael. Dante, a detail of the Parnassua 

sees in connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church : the Greek Church, the Coptic 

Church, the Armenian Church j yes, and out- 
side of Christian lands, in connection with 
Muhammadanism, with Brahmanism, and with 
Buddhism. It is the attempt to hold the 
people beneath a religious yoke by an appeal 
to superstition. And wherever ignorance 
prevails it is successful. Only knowledge, 
only enlightenment can break the bonds, and 
give men a religion of freedom and truth. 

As we wander about this vast and magni- 
ficent room, and gaze upon its architecture, its 
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sculpture, and its paintings, certain thoughts 
mar the pleasure which we might otherwise 
receive from it. What did this church cost? 
It is estimated, about §u0,000,0u0. Where 
did the money come from to pay for it? 
From many sources, but one source is 
notorious. It was to raise mouey to complete 
this church that Pope Leo X sent L’ctzil up 
through Germany selling indulgences, at the 
time of Martin Luther. Luther was shocked 
when he found that absolution from the most 


gorgeous edifice, instead of being a creation, 
a new thing of beauty added to the earth, was 
ten times more a destruction than a creation. 
Its builders, instead of going to the quarries, 
as they ought to have done to get their marble 
for its erection, did, like Vandals, tear down 
for material, numberless precious old classic 
buildings, rich in historic interest, — to the 
irreparable loss and impoverishment of the 
world. Thus in this showy structure we see 
really the wreck of old historic Rome. 

Alas ! how much of this 



preceding Pharaoh wherever 
it appears on the monuments, 
and carving in his own name ! 
— one King tearing down the 
work which the Kings before 
him liavc wrought, that it may 
not over-siiadow Ins own glory ! 
— one religion tearing down 
another religion that the latter 
may build itself on up on the 
ruins of the earlier ! When 
will the world leave behind this 
kind of barbarous vandalism, 
and become really enlightened ! 
When will men learn to respect 
heinous sins, was being Hold for money, and he and preserve whatever is beautiful and good, 

denounced the traffic. That was the torch whoever may have been the creator, and from 


P«noramn of Rime from St. Peter’s 


that lighted the fire of the German Reforma- 


whatever source it may have come ? 


tion. As one stands here and looks about, he 
can hardly help wondering, into what part of 
all this magnificence did Tetzil’s iniquitous 
money go ? Was it into this wall, or that 
ceiling ? See, in this marble there are stains. 
Are they the stains of that iniquity against 
which the indignant soul of Martin Luther 
protested ? 

Another thought mars our pleasure. Says 
Lanciani, the great authority on Roman 
archaeology : 

“Of the huge aud almost incredible mass of 
marbles, of everv nature, colour, value and descrip- 
tion. U8M in building St. Peter’s not an inch, not 
an atom, comes from modem quarries ; they were 
all removed from classic buildings, many of which 
were levelled to the ground for the sake of one or 
wo pieces only.” 

What does this mean ? It means that this 


Still another thought lay.s its hand upon us 
like an oppression, as we look around us in 
this magnificent room. What was this costly 
and imposing cathedral erected for? Was it 
for beauty’s sake ? Was it to promote virtue 
or any good to humanity ? Was it not rather 
to give prestige and power to the Roman 
Catholic hierarch}’ ? Was it not erected in 
order that through it Europe and the Christian 
world might be a little more securely overawed 
and dominated by that ecclesiastical power in 
Rome which would henceforth send out its 
decrees to the nations from this august pile ? 
Then does not this gorgeous building really 
mean spiritual tyranny ? Alas, how far had 
the Christian church wandered from the simpli- 
city and freedom of its great Founder even 
before the foundation of this building was 
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laid ! And has not the effect of all this 
magnificence been to carry her still further 
away, and to give her simply more power to 
overawe and enslave the soul of man, which 
God made for freedom ? 

We have now lingered quite long enough 
in St. Peter’s. \Vc will go next to the 
Catacombs, — which will offer a striking contrast 
to what we have seen here. 

To find an entrance to this strange under- 
ground city, where the early Christians buried 
their dead, and held religious services, and hid 
from their enemies in times of persecution, we 
must go a mile or two outside of Rome. We 
take a carriage and are driven out along the 
old Appian Way, the most famous of the roads 
lending from the ancient city. 

Wg .stop in an open field, 


came from Judaism ; the Jews buried tbeir 
dead. This would naturally have its influence 
with the Christians. Je.sus was buried. This 
would naturally have much influence : for 
the Christians liked to imitate him in every- 
thing possible. But a third thing probably 
had most influence of all. The early Christians 
seem to have believed in a literal resurrection 
of the body. They thought the second 
coining of Christ would occur speedily, and 
then they would all be raised from the grave 
with the same bodies with which they fell 
asleep. This would naturally make them 
strongly averse to having their bodies burned. 
Hence they adopted the Jewish plan of 
burial. 

But the Roman law would not permit 



green with grass and bright 
with wild flowers. Here and 
there in the vicinity are hedge.s, 
scattered trees, small bouses, 
old ruins of one kind and 
another, and grain fields. In 
the hedges and trees I see 
many birds, and occasionally 
catch a song. We employ a 
young monk for n guide. He 
supplies us with candles, and 
leads us down some stone 
stairs, when very soon we find 
ourselves in the Catacomb of 
St. Calixtns. Our guide proves 
intelligent, but he is a different 
kind of monk from anv that 


we have ever seen, being an 


The Appian Way 


inveterate joker in the stvie 
of the grave-digger in Hamlet We like 
jokes ill their proper place, but prefer to have 
them somewhere else than amid undeiground 
sepulchres and by the ashes of the historic 
dead. To have a skull selected out from a 
pile and held up as one having an “American 
expression,” and then to hear a hilarious laugh 
ring through the long black corridors, is not 
wholly inspiring or agreeable. However our 
afternoon is only a iiiile marred — it turns out 
on the whole very instructive and interesting. 

These catacombs came into existence iu 
a wholly natural way. The common Roman 
manner of disposing of the dead was by 
cremation. But when Christianity arrived 
on the scene a change began. Christianitv 


burial within the limits of the city. Hence 
the Christians went outside, and began 
excavating underground burial places here 
and there where they could find opportunity — 
generally on the land of some friend. But 
land was precious, and they must make the 
most of it So instead of digging one grave, 
and then another, they dug down into the 
ground and opened a subterranean passage 
or tunnel, and extended it on and on, excava- 
ting tombs or receptacles for their dead on 
either side. One very common way was to 
open these passages in the sides of hills, 
digging for indefinite di.stauces. Of course 
as time elapsed and tlie Christians multiplied, 
more and more, these undei^rouiid passages 
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would have to be extended very far in order 
to furnish burial accomuiodations for all. 
Thus in the course of two or three centuries 
they grew into all these elaborate and almost 
endless labyrinths. 

At times the early Christians were allowed 
to excavate these burial places for their dead 


Castle of St. .Vnjrclo 

in peace. Rut at other times they were 
persecuted severely, and then they found 
these subten’anean passages good hiding 
places from their persecutors, and here they 
could with most security hold their religious 
meetings. How many persons have been 
thus saved from being thrown to wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre, nobody knows. How 
many have been dragged from these solitudes 
to death, nobody knows. What tragedies 
these dark labyrinths have witnessed, will 
never be revealed in this world. Certain it 
is that they have all been places of song and 
prayer, of hope and tears, and of as deep 
experiences as the human heart can know. 
These catacombs are of almost incredible 
extent — the total length of their narrow 
underground lanes and streets being not less 
than about 350 miles. They run in all direc- 
tions : they cross each other at different 
levels ; sometimes there will be three, four 
and even five sets of passages or streets one 
above another. Of coiu^e in many of them 
it takes the greatest skill to avoid getting 
lost. 

One of the most interesting features of 


the catacombs is the great number of rekes 
and inscriptions found in them. We may 
almost say that the history of Chi'istianity foi 
three hundred years is written here. In this 
place, hidden from the sight of the world, the 
young Christianity grew strong, until it was 

able to master the Roman empire. 

Tlie mystery of tliese 

__ catacombs stirs the imagination. 

While the Rome of Trajan and 
the Antonines was moving on 
its lordly way, proud and 
complaisant, with its poets and 
historians, its triumphs, its 
grand spectacles in the Coliseum, 
its majestic buildings rising as 
if by magic, looking upon the 
Christian sect with contempt, 
there was all the wliile “living 
beneath the visible, an invisible 
Rome— a population thought of 
vaguely, vaguely spoken of, and 
with the indifference that men 
feel who live on a volcano— 
yet a population strong-hearted, 
of quick impulses, nerved alike 
to suffer and to die, and in 
numbers, resolution and physical force suffi- 
cient to have hurled their oppres-sors from 
the throne of the world, had they not deemed 
it their duty to kiss the rod, to love their 
euemies, to bless those that cursed them, and 
to submit for their Mister’s sake to the 
‘powers that be.’ Here in these catacombs— 
these ‘den.s and caves of the earth’— they 
lived, and here they died— a ‘spectacle’ in 
their lifetime ‘to men and angels,’ and in their 
death a triumph to mankind.” Such was the 
young Christian giant that was growing to 
strong and noble manhood in this hidden and 
invisible Rome. 

What kind of a Christianity was it, which 
the catacombs reveal ? Was it the same 
kind as that which is represented by St 
Peter’s Church ? It would hardly be possible 
to conceive of two forms of religion farther 
apart The Christianity of the catacombs 
was simple and spiritual ; all who professed 
it were brothers ; its ministers were simple 
pastors leading the flock ; Jesus was the Good 
Shepherd over all, gathering all into his fold ; 
death was illuminated with the bright and 
sure hope of immortality. There was no 
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pope ; there was no ecclesiastical hierarchy ; 
there was no mass and no elaborate ritual ; 
there was no St. Peter holding the keys of 
heaven and hell ; there was no theological 
creed laying its burden upon men’s souls. 

We return from the catacombs with many 
thoughts and emotions. Above all others is 
tliat of amazement at the distance that Chris- 
tianity has wandered from the simplicity, the 
spirituality, the naturalness, the ec|uaUty in 
brotherhood of its early years. 

We have one more visit to make, before 
oiir Sunday in Rome is ended. It will not 
take long. There will be no labyrinths to 
wander through. Tliere will bo uo great and 
magnificent church to inspect. What we shall 
now go to see is a simple monument, standing 
in one of the less known public squares of 
Rome, — but a monument that >vilt tell us a 
talc to stir our blood, and whisper in our 
ears hope for Rome and Italy and man. 

The sun is far down the West. We order 
our driver to take us as (luLckly as he can to 
the Camp dL FLorl — the old square where tlie 
Inquisition used to burn its victims at the 
stake. Here in the centre of this square, a 
little more than three centuries ago, a tragic 
event occurred, which has taken a great 


place in history. It was tlie burning of the 
ilinstrious apostle of free thought, Giordano 
Bruno. On the spot where the fire did its 
cruel work, a later Italy erected a noble 
monanient to that great martyr’s memory. It 
is thi-s monument we have come to see. We 
stand before it with bared head. Men call 
Rome “the Holy City.” Aye, it is a holy 
city, for it contains Bruno’s ashes : wherever 
a man dies for truth or freedom, there is 
holy ground. In that far away past which 
the catacombs speak to us of, St. Paul was in 
Rojne. He too was a hero, and a martyr for 
conscience’ sake. Thus Paul and Bruno 
clasp hands across the centuries. 

The significant thing about this Bruno 
monument is that it should have been erected 
in Rome, — that it stands on the very spot 
where the Inquisition did its horrible work, 
telling that the days of Inquisitions are 
for ever gone. Even the Pope has never 
ventured to disturb this monument, though 
it stands in bis own capitol city. 

•‘Truth forever on the scaffold, wroiiR 
forever on the throne,— 

Yet that ROAtfold sways the future, and 
behind the dim unknown 
Stand(^h God within the .shadow, keeping 
watch above his own.” 


THE VEDA Ai>D THE AVESTA 

Bv NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


S OME European orientalists and a few 
Zoroastrian scholars have devoted 
some study and attention to the very 
remarkable similarity between the 
Vedas and the Avesta, but the parallelism has 
not been explored thoroughly and exhaustively. 
It is one of the most fascinating and fruitful 
studies in comparative theology and compara- 
tive philology. There was a time when the 
Aryans of India and the Aryans of Iran were 
the same people, following the same religion 
and the same customs. Then at some time in 
the remote past they divided into two sections 
and went different ways. Before they parted 


there was a religious schism of which there is 
evidence in their scriptures. There must have 
been considerable bitterness of feeling, though 
there b no circuinstantml or suggestive 
evidence and no tradition that there w-as any 
actual feud or fightiug between the two 
sections of the tribe. 

Iq order to trace the similitude between 
these two ancient faiths to the fullest extent 
it is necessary to have a full and accurate 
knowledge of Vedic Sanskrit and also the 
language of the Avesta. The scriptures of 
both languages should be carefully studied and 
great patience will have to be exercised in 
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making comparisons. There .should be no place. Any suggestion made is only iaferen- 
predileetion and no prejudice. It should be tial, nor can any theory be put forward with 
calm, dispassionate research work with the sole anv degree of eontideuee. It can only be 
object of finding the truth. We have to wait offered for what it may be worth, 
for such a gifted and devoted scholar. Mean* The hymns of the Vedas as well as the 

time the spade-work may continue aud any existing parts of the Avesta must have been 

contribution in this direction, however’ humble, composed at different times spread over a 
may prove useful. eousiderable period. Part of the Rig Veda 

So long as the original fndiaii Aryan.s and may have been iu existence when one section 
the Iranian .Aryans lived together there was no of the Aryans came to the Punjab, then known 
need of separate prayers or different forms of as Aryavarta, or the first settlement of the 
worship. The art of writing was unknown Aryans. It is certain, however, that the 
and was not introduced till many centuries concluding portion of the Rig Veda and the 
later. Long before that the tribe had divided hymns contained in it must have been 
and gone different ways The scriptures that composed in India, for there are references 

existed were retained merely in the memory. to the Indus and other rivers of the Punjab 

Ihe tongue was the stylu.s, the memory was and the Sarwasvatl, to which hymns are 
the tablet. The Vedas were ultimately collect- dedicated, is believed to have been a river 
ed and put together in India, the Avesta in uear Ambala, adjoining the eastern boundary 
Iran. Whether these two are derived from a of the Pan jab. This river has disappeared, 
still older language, or whether they are the but its bed can still be traced. In the Avesta 
same dialect in which differences have appear- the Gathas are the oldest portion as is 

ed on account of change of locality and sur- apparent from the evidence of the language, 

roundings is mainly a matter of conjecture. but iu the Vendidad, Fargard I, it is mentioned 
It is a common experience that shades of that the fifteenth and best of places created 

difference appear in the same language or by Ahura Mazda was Hapta Hendu, named 

dialect by reason of distance alone. A spoken Hidus in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. Hapta 
dialect undergoes changes in the countryside Hendu is the same as Sapta Sindhavas, the 
at the distance of a few miles. There .are seven rivers, in the Vedas. This is India, 

changes in accent, in idioms, in pronunciation, or rather the Panjab. This make.s it clear 

in the grouping of letters. This is noticeable that the ancient Aryans of Iran were perfectly 
everywhere.^ Cockney English and the English aware of the existence of India, 
spoken in Yorkshire are so utterly at variance The split among the Vedic and Avestan 

different languages. Aryans must have taken place early. Part 
The difference in the sounds of certain letters of the Vedas was then in existence and the 
in the. Veda and the Avesta is very noticeable rites aud rituals of worship had be definitely 
while it is impossible to overlook the similarity settled. To what was the schism due ? To 
m the use and the meaning of words, this question no answer can be given, but it 
Specially, the spelling and pronunciation of may be surmised that some difference arose 
Avestan words have been markedly influenced as regards the position assigned to Vedic 

Iranian ^ languages which are not gods and also because one section of the tribe 
j-ij. origin. \ edic Sanskrit showed an inclination to depart from ancient 

diiiers fiom later Sanskrit but all the sacred customs. The number of gods in the Vedas 
literature of the Aryans and the later Hindus is thirty-three ; some are worshipped by 
are in Sanskrit, while Pahlavi and Persian in hymns, others by oblations and sacrificial 
which a portion of the Khordeh Ave.sta is offerings. Of the higher gods Mitra and 
composed are not Sanskritic at all. Varuna are named often together, sometimes 

It IS impossible to ascertain the circum- Indra-Varuna, and some hymns are addressed 
stances under which a schism appeared aud to Varuna alone. Varuna is chief of the 
the Aryan tribe was divided into two, but Asuras (Ahura in Avesta). The root Asu 
there are certain indications of the stage of means life and in Zend Ahu has the same 
religious advance at which the division took meaning. In the Veda, Varuna is called Ma^ta 
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<great), which is the exact equivalent of the 
Avestan word Max. The letter k in Sanskrit 
becomes x- in Avesta, both words conveying 
precisely the same meaning. Hotar in Sans- 
krit and Zaoiar in Avesta have the same 
meaning. 

In the Rig Veda the hymns gradually display 
a tendency to assign to Varuna a secondary 
place and to make Indra the principal divinity 
in the pantheon. Perhaps this was resented 
by one section of the people. Among the 
101 names of Ahura Mazda in the Khordeh 
Avesta Varuna is given as the 44th name. It 
is not improbable that ditferences also arose 
about some customs. Consanguinous marriages 
are not permitted by the V^edas ; the allegory 
of Yama and Yarn! is an instance j they are 
allowed by the Avesta. The original custom 
about the disposal of the dead was the same 
os that practised by the Zoroastrians up to the 
present day. One section might have intro- 
duced the burning of the dead and this must 
have given great offence to the conservative 
and orthodox section. It is mentioned in the 
Vendidad that Angre-Mainyus ‘created the 
curse of inexpiable acts, the burning of the 
dead.’ 

The resulting breach and religious hostility 
assumed a very curious form. The word Deva 
is from the root div, to shine. The Devas are 
the Shining Ones, the Celestials. In the Avesta 
this word is slightly changed to Daevas, and 
means evil spirits. We shall presensly see that 
this does not mean that the Vedic gods are 
rejected in the Avesta. They are invoked 
under other names. Moreover, the word 
Daeva is very comprehensive and includes 
many spirits, such as the phachas, which 
haunt the places of the dead and are 
called evil spirits in the Veda. The Druh 
in the Veda are Thukks in the Avesta 
and are evil spirits. Besides, the Avesta 
does not contain such an anomaly as giving 
to the same word two diametrically opposite 
meanings. The Daevas are evU through- 
out the Avesta ; on the other hand, Asura 
in the Rig Veda means the highest among the 
gods in the major portion of the hymns, while 
in some other portions Asnras mean demons. 
No explanation whatsoever is forthcoming. So 
brilliant and gifted a commentator as Sayana, 
or Mahidhara, or any one else never explains 

3.^—2 


why the word A.sura, in the same Veda, should 
mean the highest among the gods in so many 
hymns and why the Asuras should be degraded 
to demons in other hymns. But this is a .sure 
indication of the parting of the ways. When 
the Protestants broke away and exalted Asura 
Varuna to the highest and denounced the 
other Devas, Indra in particular, the other 
section changed the great god Asura into a 
demon and called Agni (Fire) Asura-slayer. 
Indra became the tutelary god of the Indian 
section of the Aryans. In hymn 124 of the 
10th book of the Rig Veda it is clearly in- 
dicated that Agni, the 6re-god, has left Varuna- 
Asura, originally the supreme deity, whose 
power wa.s waning and associated himself with 
Indra who has superseded that god. The fire- 
god declares kingship alternates and he favours 
it. Some time later, the word Asura lost its 
original meaning altogether and even the root 
was perverted. new word which cannot be 
found anywhere in the Vedas— was 
coined to mean the Devas, the prefix a implied 
the negative and a new classification of gods 
and demons was made, Suras and Asuras. 
This invention is in defiance of Vedic grammar 
and the original etymology of the word Asura. 

Excluding the Puranas and judging from 
the Veda and the Avesta the feeling of hostility 
in the latter is far more vehement than in the 
former. There is no book corresponding to 
the Vendidad in Sanskrit Vendidad is 
Vidaeva-data, the law against the Daevas, but 
there are laws against human offenders also 
and they are draconian in their severity. One 
wonders whether the penalties prescribed were 
ever enforced. As has been pointed out the 
Daevas are not only the Vedic gods but all 
kinds of evil spirits and evil-doers, and there 
are men among the Daeva-worshippers. Part 
of the daily worship of a Zoroastrian consists 
of the denunciation of the Daevas. Among 
the Indian Aryans there are no set prayers for 
denouncing the Asuras, nor is there any 
declaration of faith laying down opposition to 
the Asuras as a paramount duty. It is uu- 
deniable that the bitterness on the part of one 
party wa.s much greater than of the other. 

In the tenth Fargard of the Vendidad 
certain Daevas are named as those to be 
combated with. The 17th verse says, ‘I 
combat Indra, I combat Saura, I combat tbe 
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Daeva Naonhaiti away from the dwelling, the 
clan, the tribe, the region.’ Further on it is 
said, T combat the Daeva of rain. I combat 
the Daeva of wind.’ Indva, who wields the 
thuaderb'olt, is called Andar in the Bundehesh. 
Sauru is identified as Siva, or it may be Rudra. 
Naonhaiti is the name of the .\svin twdris, 
called Nasatya in the Rig Veda. The Vedic 
Deva of I'ain is Parjanya and the wind is 
nanjed Vayu. This excln.sion, however, is 
not so final as would appear from tlie passage 
quoted above for they are to be found under 
other names in the Avesti. The Vedic gods 
are the Yn.ains of the .A. vesta. 

One of tlie most impoitant Devas in the 
\’eda is .Vgni or Fire, who is invoked in 
numcrons hymns. He is also called Vaisvanara, 
the god ‘who is present with, and benefits, all 
Aryan men.’ In the Avesta and among the 
/oroastriaii commimitv Fire is the chief svinbol 

m ^ 

of purity and holiness. The corainon place of 
worship is a temple where the sacred fire is kept 
permanently alight like the fire in the temple 
of Vesta in ancient Rome. This is the reason 
wliy the Parsis are called Fire-worshippers or 
Atashpnrust. It i.« clear that Fire is not ainong 
the Daevas. It is called the Son of Ahura 
and in the Veda also it is said that Fire wa.s 
born from the womb of Asura. The notable 
point is that the Vedic words Agni and 
I’aisvanara are never used in the Avesta 
anywhere. The word used in the Avesta is 
AUxr, from which comes Atarsh, Atash. But 
this word also is not outside the Vedas. .Athar 
is a special name of Agni, the fire-god. Hence 
the Atharva Veda and the fire-priest, Athar\’an. 
This word is retainetl alnmst unchanged in the 
Avesta as Athravan. In the minutest detail 
the rite of the Homa, Haoma, is the same in 
tlie Veda and the Avesta. The liarhishi, 
trimmed grass for the fire, of the A^eda is the 
Hert'fima of the Ave.sta, the prie.sts Hotar and 
Atliarvan of the Veda are the Zaotar and the 
Athravan of tlie Avesta. The famous libation 
of Soma in the Veda is Haoma in the Avesta. 

Indra or Andar, the opponent of Asha- 
Vahistha himself, and second onlv to Ahriman 
in malignity, may be driven away from the 
realm as a Daeva chief, but who is 
Verethraghua of the Bahrain Ya.sht if not 
Indra himself under one of his Vedic names ? 
There is scarcely any change even in the name 


^■ercthragilna is Vritraghna, the .siav.jv 
of \T-itra, the Demon of drought The root 
is hnn. to kill. In the Rnmaijaiui the youiige.-t 
brother of Rama is named Satrughna, the 
slaver of foes. The legend of the slaying 
of * Vritra, who is named Daeva Apaosha 
(Drought], is told in the Tistar A’^asht.^ A ritra 
or .Apaosha is a demon both in the A eda anil 
the .Ave.sta. in the latter the star Tistriya 
(Sirius) plays the part that is assigned to Indra 
in tlie \^eda. 

The Daeva of wind is to be exorcised 
energeticallv. In the Gatha \- ahistoishti this 
Daeva (Vayu) is named twice, tlie a being 
written short as in coll. But under the 
name of Ram the wind is inv’oked in the 
Ram A’asht and calls himself Vayu and 
addre.*i.ses himself to Zarathushtra as one of 
the great Ones. Mihr A’‘asht is an invocation 
to Mithni, the A’^edic Mitra, tlie sun. Aban 
ATa-sht is like the A’^edic hymns to the waters 
and the river .Ardvisura is invoked ju.st like 
the Sarasvati or the Indus. An examination 
of the -Avesta shows tliat in actual practice 
very few of the A^edic Devas are i-eally treated 
a.s Daevas. 

The resemblance in the iiamos is so close 
that anv notion of an accident or coincidence 
must be nded out at once. The names are 
identical, only the inver.sion of ideas are some- 
times very curious. Yaina in the A^edus and 
Vima in tiie A''endidad are identical. Even 
the name of A’’ama and A'ima’s father is the 
same. In the Rig A’^eda Yama is called the sou 
of Vivasvau : in the Vendidad he is repeatedly 
adclres.eed as the .sou of \’’ivanhao. In the 
.Avesta A'ima is later designated Jinia, wliicli 
is again transformed into Jamshed. In AA'die 
lore Yama is the Ruler of the land where tlie 
departed souls of men go. He is called the 
king who gathers men together. In the 
A'^ondidad A’ima is the ruler of tlie fabulous 
region of Airyanavaeja, the first land of 
happiness created by Ahura Ma/da. . The 
common feature of both these regions is that 
the dwellers live in the enjoyment of all bliss 
and happiness. F.argard Tl of the Vendidad 
contains an account of ATma’s kingdom. It is 
always expanding a.s must happen in the iainl 
of the dead since the number of the dead is 
always increasing and the dead from the 
beginning of creation must exceed the living. 
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I» Persian mytholog)-, however, .lamslied was 
-a king who ruled over the living. On the 
21, St Alarch every year the Jamshedi NowiX)z 
is observed by all the three .sections of the 
Parsis, the Shahenshahis, the Kadmis and the 
ra.slis, and it is also ceiebi'ated bv the 
followers of Islam in Iran. 

One of the most extraordinary coincidences 
between the Veda and the .\\'esta is in regard 
to a certain rite performed in connection with 
the dead. WhcJi a follower of the Zoroastrian 
faith dies, a dog is brought in into the presence 
of the dead. This rite is called sfufih'f : sai/ 
is a Persian word meaning a dog, '/// is derived 
from the Sanskrit drishti, seeing. With refer- 
•ence to this a fuller account is to be found in 
the Rig Veda than in the Vendidad. The lltli 
hymn of the lOth Rook of the Rig Veda is an 
invocation of Yama. The spirits of the 
departed, the Fathers, are advised to ‘run and 
outepeed the two dogs, Sarama’s offspring, 
•brindled, four-eyed, upon the happy pathwav' 
that leads to the kin^oni of Yama. These 
two dogs accompany the departing soul. 
‘Dark-hued, insatiate, with distended nostrils, 
^’iima’s two envoys roam among the people. 
May they restore to us a fair existence here 
and today, that we may see the sunlight’ 
8arama is the bitch' hound of Indra and all 
dogs are considered her offspring. In the 
Vendidad, Fargard 8, only one dog is inention- 
ocl, though the description suggests two, ‘a 


yellow dog with four eye.s, or ;i white one with 
yellow e:irs.’ That is brindled : the four eyes 
mean certain peculiar spots over the eyes. 
Nothing Ls said about the origin of the dog. 
Elsewhere in the A^endidad it is stated th.at 
the beautiful and pure soul goes to the Bridge 
of Chinvat accompanied by a dog. In the 
Sanskrit epic of the Makahhamfa it is related 
that a dog accompanied King Yudhisthira to 
heaven. The rite of mf/dii is still practised 
by tlie Parsis wheresis it has been discarded 
by the Hindus, who look upon a dog as an 
unclean animal. It is a A’’edic i*itc as well as 
an Avestan ceremony. It is allegorical but 
most Vedic rites come under that description. 

There is inherent evidence that the dispute 
that divided the ancient Aryans into two 
sections did not materially affect the religious 
beliefs of the Indian and the Iranian Aryans. 
Most of the Daevas of the Avesta are also the 
demons of the Veda. The few A’’edic Devas 
that are deuounced by name or designation in 
the Avesta are invoked under other names in 
other parts of the Avesta. The Yasna, tlie 
Gahs, the Yashts are all like Vedic hymns. 
The Gathas alone, though not quite free from 
the Vedic tradition of a variety of divinities, 
invoke a single supreme deity .as the Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe.* 


Written for the Silver .Tulnlee commenDoration 
volume of the Young Men’s /oroastriaii Association. 
Karachi. 


“INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS” 

(..1 Rer/eir) 

Bv Du. SUDHINDRA BOSK 


T O students of contemporary India, a carefully 
detailed study of the Indian National 
Congress is of -first-rate importance. It is 
not only the dominant political organization, 
but it has been a vital factor during the la-sl 
fifty years in creating many of those ^eat 
social forces which have gone to the making 
of modern India. I say thi.s most deliberately, 
in spite of all the bleatings of the sleuths of 
bureaucracy and the squawkings of the kept 
Indo-British press. 

The English rulers of India treated the 
■Congress leaders as if they were dirt under 


their feet. Worse. They were stinking dung. 
The ruler.s operated on the hypothesis that 
Con^ss did not count : it was worth les."? than 
nothing. That, it is now evident, was wishful 
thinking. 

There was once a man in France by the 
name of Louis XVI. One day returning from 
Fontainebleau, after spending a day shooting 
and killing nothing, he wrote in his diary the 
single French word rieu, meaning “nothing.” 
He was convinced that nothing of importance 
had happened that day, since he had killed no 
binls. But tlie day was July 14, on which the 
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Bastille was torn down, That started the French 
Revolution. 

The Indian National Congress, it is quite 
possible, has set off the spark to a train of 
dynamite which may some day blow off the 
pretensions of those who ai-e opposed to restoring 
India to the Indians. 

Josh Billings, the American wit, said : *Tt 
ain’t so much people’s ignorance that does the 
harm ; it’s their knowing so many things that 
ain’t so.” That’s exactly the trouble with so 
many foreigners who turn out political books 
about India, which do the most harm. 

In his little book, Itidian National Congress* 
F. M. De Mello attenipts to trace the develop- 
rnent of Congress from its early years almost 
right up to the present. He slices the subject 
into three general divisions : the trial of the 
parliamentary metliod (1885-1904) ; success of 
constitutional agitation (1904-1916); failures of 
mass action (1916-1934). He records briefly the 
achievements of Congress and also what ho 
terms its “failures.” The book appears to be 
fair and honest, done by a man capable of 
understanding the English gentry representing 
the imperialist-capitalist civilization. Mr. De 
Mello is not a jo-hukum, yes-sayer. He shows 
no particular aamiration for producers of “moral 
effect,” as reveale<l in his discussion of the 
Jalianwalabagh incident. He writes without 
guile and without fanaticism. 

His brochure is not, however, entirely free 
from superficialities and misunderstandings. It 
is, for example, nonsense to say that Mr. Tilak’s 
sole contribution to Congress was “to stir up ill 
feeling against government”. On the contrary, 
he was fighting to constitutionalize the govern- 
ment, and to put the imperialists in their place. 
Again, it is a slapdash assumption to assert that 
Mahatma Gandhi has “no use for history or 
economics”. How did De Mello make such a 
discovery ? 

I agree with the author that Lord Curzon 
gave a great impetus to indian nationalism 
wholly unintentional and unconscious though it 
was. There is, however, room for doubt that 


• The Indian National Chngress. o« Historical 
Sketch : By F. M De Mello. Oxford University 
Press. Niool Road, Bombay, pp. 121. 


Curzon had “courage in abundance”. fie was 
essentially a cad. In everything he did or 

pr6teDde(i to do, he showed he was a bully. 
when a bigger man came niong and spanked 
him, he did not act like a “Superior Person”. 

I recall a story I learned from Count Carlo 
•Sforza, former Italian Minister of Foreign Aftkirs, 
He said that when lie was the Italian Ambas.sador 
in Paris, he met Lord Curzon one day immediate 
ly after he was snubbed by Premier Poincar6. 
The ex-Viceroy burst out sobbing to Count 
Sforza : “Do you not think it terrible that I 

should be treated in this manner ? Never before 
in my life have I had to endure such a castiga- 
tion”. He was about to collapse. And pulling 
from the depths of his frock coat a hip-flask, 
this son of a Victorian clergyman guzzled scvenil 
draughts of whisky to brace him up. “This 
former Viceroy, this Foreign Secretary of the 
British Empire,” commented Sforza chai-itably, 
“seemed to all appearences a man, but his soul 
was that of an Oxford student who creeps 

because he has not won a prize. His was a 

case of stunted inner development.” Sforza also 
added that Curzon had “to Ua'me faciley, tears 
on the surface ; he was a aob-sister. 

It seems to me that Mr. De Mello’s treatise 
is too condensed to do justice to his subject. 
Even then the value of the chronicle would have 
been considerably Increased if he, wbo claims to 
present “an historical sketch”, had used more of 
the actual record.s of Congress and done less 
editorializing. Nevertheless, as an elementary 
summary of a vast subject, the effort Is creditable.. 
I do not know to what race F. M. De Mello 
belongs ; but he is reasonably impartial and is 
not a bit like an average Englishman. 

“When once a nation begins to think,” said 
Voltaire, the intellectual god-father of the French 
Revolution, “it is impossible to stop it.” No one 
can deny that India is today thinking as never 
before, and that much of its thinking has been 
started by the indian National (Congress. What- 
ever its shortcomings, its achievements arc tlm 
proud heritage of the Indian Nation and will 
be cherished forever. 

Is England in India’s way or is India in 
England’s way ? That ^is the question at issue. 
All that the Indian National Congress wants is 
that India should be restored to its own people. 



TJURUINA-OWNERSHIP 

t filimpKC into Ote life of the Aboriginejt In Cmlml Amtraiea 

By T. G. H. STREHLOW 


TjVRUNA-OWNEnSHrp 

19 a word which is used by the natives with a 

meanings, ft includes 
objects and ceremonies possessed by 

paper I have used the 
ft^i! . *° denote the sacred atone 

(ititjanarierea) obiecta of 
tnbe of Central Australia : tL word 

^iJ.t generally accepted iu srientifie 

e^Ies in this form and in this sense. The 
proper phonetic spelling -‘tjurnua,” whenever it 
occurs in thia treatise, implies that the word is 

"’tde and indeterminate 
native significance. Generally speaking, ‘•tinruna” 
m this papea- denotes the sacred stone and wooden 
PM^essed by private or groupnjwners. 
together w ith the logeiios. chants, and ceremonies 
asacieiated with them. 

objects and saere*.! traditions are 
w tile greatest treasures possessed by the 
natives of Central Australia. They rank 
lunongst the very few possessions which fall to 
the lot of individual owners. The laws of 
ownership are fairly simple ; but provision has 
had to be made for exceptional cases, and 
oonsequontly a large number of rules to meet 
auch ca.ses has had to be added. As a result, 
some of the liner cletails of the tribal code 
governing the ownership of the sacred objects 
and Ihe transtnijjsion of the sacred ceremonies 
and traditions are rather intricate and often 
Somewhat difficult to comprehend. An attempt 
has been made in mv full paper entitled 
“Tjumna-Ownership” to trace out in detail 
all the Ihw.s governing the ownership of the 
sacred objects and traditions of the variou.s 
Aranda groups of Central Australia. In my 
present paper I shall have to confine myself 
to a statement of the property-rights in norma) 
cases. Thia account will concentrate on two 
main issues, viz. : 

(1) The property-rights of the individual; 

(2) The property-right? of the totemic clan. 

A. Property-rights of the Individual 

(1) The Concteption^ite 

Private ownership of the sacred objects anil 
traditions is determined by the “conception-site” 
of every individual member of a patrilineal 
totemic clan. The “conception-site” occupies 
by far the most important place iu all the 
arguments which centre around the possession 


of the myths, chants, ceremonies, and sacred 
objects owned by any large local totemic clan. 
There are inany ways of determining the 
conception-site of individual persons ; two 
instances must suffice for the present. 

A case from real life— which has been 
condensed considerably from an account given 
l)y my father thirty years ago— (C. Strehlow, 
.Aranda und Loritja Stamme, IT. p. .53)— will 
Illustrate one of the Western .Aranda forms of 
belief concerning concoptlon : 

“In the vicinity of Arkoborinja, a place west of 
Ml Zeil on the Kubatja border, there is a 
ramaia totemic centre, where in the beginning 
a ramaia (yellow goanua) ancestor belonging to 
the Paltara class passed to his last rest, hts body 
changing into a prominent rock. .V man called 
Crhula is living here together with his wife 
ICaltia. Urbulii belong to the Knuraia marriage- 
class. and his wife ICaltia is a naln woman ; a 
child born to them would be placed at once in 
the Paltara class. 

“One night the ancestor emerges from the rock 
and visits Urbula’s camp. From the talk of the 
people in the camp he gathers that Kaltia is a 
nala woman and hence his class-mother, That 
very night Urbula dreams that a totemic ancestor 
is staoding at his side. Next morning Urbula 
goes out hunting; he is accompanied by the 
ancestor himself, who of course remains invisible 
to him. In the evening Kaltia, who has been 
watching for the return of her husband, sees 
Urbula coming back from the hunt in the 
distance. She sees him in the company of another 
man who suddenly vanishes when Ihev are 
drawing nearer to the camp. Urbula gives a 

E ieec of the meat which he has obtained on this 
unt to his wife. It is really the gift of the 
ancestor who has assisted Urbula to procure it. 
Kaitia tastes it aud immediately fe^s sick in 
consequence.” 

On the following day Kaltia passes the sacred 
rock of .Arkoborinja She sees a man standing 
there, adorned with a white band around his 
forehead, who is carrying in his hands a hurling- 
stick (tnanla) and a small ball-roarer. It is the 
ramaia-ancestor himself. He hurls the bull-roarer 
at Kaltia ; she feels a sudden pain as it pierces 
her body immediately above her hip. The 
ancestor vanishes ; the bull-roarer assumes huraau 
shape in the body of Kaltia. 

she returns and relates her exi>eriences to her 
husband. Her husband and her husband’s father 
question her closely concerning the exact 
locality where she him seen the figure of the 
ancestor. They then tell her — “You have conceived 
a child. Its name shall be Loatjira.” (LoatjLra is 
another name given to the yellow goanna). 
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Similar heliefs are entertained in the Northern 
Aranda area. In all cases the conception-site of 
any person is the place where his mother 
•experienced the first .symptoms of morning-sick- 
ness and the first pains associated with incipient 
pregnancy. 

The Southern Aranda version di tiers some- 
what from the beliefs found amongst the Western 
and Northern Aranda groups. The following 
•account was obtained at Horseshoe Bend on the 
lower Finke Rivei*. In this area the sacre<l 
•tjuninga of a given district are no longer kept 
massed together in one large cave, but are 
hidden away in small bundles containing only 
•two or three each at the e.xact sites where the 
-ancestors lived and wandered about and passe<l 
to their last rest. 

*'If a woman should approach one of these caves, 
the spirit of the ancestor who is resting there 
mils out ; and his voice causes the woman to 
turn around. The woman ga^^es behind her, she 
nothing -’ No one is comiJig from behind. ‘ 
Failing to see anything she continues with iin- 
-•i;rtHin steps: she" muses— '‘A child is crying for 
me : it i.s about to enter into my body'*. She 
rtrsra for a moment, feeiing unwell— ‘The child is 
heating me now." Again she muses— 'AVhoe vet 
HTied for me V*' .Vnd another woman in the camp 
'tells her— ‘’It wa.s a baby'\ An unmarried girl 
•does not hear a child calling out : only a married 
woman has this experience- 

Vnother woman. perba|>s after hearing a child 
crying, actually sees the form of a child vanishing 
sucldenly behind a tree or a rock or a tuft of 
iipinifex grass. The child disappears just before 
lit enters into the body of its future mother. The 
•mother sees the child onlv for a fleeting moment, 
hidden as it were behind a veil of mist. On her 
return to the camp other women who arc preaent 
will tell her— ‘^Vou will certainly conceive a child, 
since it has l)een crying for you'’. 

All these differing traditions are of great 
practical value to a uative community since they 
•serve to fix the “conception -a of every man, 
woman, and child in the tribe beyond doubt and 
dispute. The “conception-aite^^ pointed out by 
the story of the future mother finally -ve^/fev the 
fotrm of fhe rhild that she is going to bear. To 
a large extent too, it determines, as will be shown 
below, the rank which the child will enjoy 
amongst the initiated members of the group 
after reaching the years of maturity. The actual 
birth-place of the child is of no account, and 
ijonsequently is never remembered in later life: 
the true home of every man is the site where he 
once lived and moved without fetters in a more 
glorious age than the present, at a time when 
the world had first b^me awakened out of 
eternal sleep in the thick, silent darkness that 
ha<l encompassed the earth over from the b^in- 
ning of time. 

brief note may be added here concerning 
the .status of ttome)) as owners of sacre<l objects 
and traditions. Every living person in the 
v?irious .Aranda groups by reason of his or her 


conception-site is eiititleil to a share in t!n‘ 
tjurauna of his or her clan, irn^spective of age 
or sex. But at the time of birth totemio ancestor 
or ancestress vvlio ha.s undergone reincarnation is 
totally unaware of his or her former gloriou?^ 
existence. The preceding months have been u 
“sleep and a forgetting If an ancestor or an 
ancestress is reborn as a l>oy, the old men will 
later on initiate this boy and reintroduce him 
into the ancient traditions and ceremonies which 
he himself had instituted in his previous existence. 
If the ancestor elected to bear female form, or if 
an ancestress is reincarnated as a girl, no siieh 
enlightenment ever takes place. The women of 
the Aranda tribe must remain uninitiated mid 
pass their days in comparative ignorance. Male 
relatives, i.e., fathers and brothers, unde^ke the 
duty of guarding the heritage which is indi.sput:- 
ablv theirs bv reason of tneir conception-sites, 
In the wortU of the natives, male relatives inusr 
^‘giirad a woman’s tjuruna”, since her sex pre- 
vents her from tending them in her own person, 
Thi-s is all the more remarkable since the 
female ancestors which are eelebrate<l in .Vranda 
myths are usually very degnified and sometimes 
fear-inspiring figures, who enjoyed great freedom 
of decision and action. Yet Aranda men, who 
are i-everently proud of the powerful femiuinp 
characters desc-ribed in their ancient legends, look 
down upon their own women with a certain 
measure of pitying contempt: 

•‘Onr women are of no use at our l ereinonlal 
gatherings. They aie altogether ignorant of thr 
sacred tjiiruna. They ha-'o fallen from the e-^tato 
of our great feminine ancestors. Why, we do iiol 
know.” 

The locality of the conception-site then deciilcs 
the totem of every person in the tribe. On tlu' 
birth of a child or soon afterwards, the old men 
of ^e gTOup determine its tjurunga : this is u 
stone or wooden object, often marked with 
simple engraved figures, such as circles or 
parallel lines. It represents, or is symbolical of. 
the original body of the ancestor or ancestre.ss 
who has been reincarnated in the person of it-'- 
new owner, Often, however, ancestors changed 
into rocks ami trees when their days weie come 
to a close. The boy Loatjira in my earlier 
example was the reincarnation of the ancestor 
whose body changed into the large rock at 
Arkokorinja : thi.s rock is now regariled a-s the 
boy’s other body ; it is his tjurunga. If the 
tjurunga is a huge immovable object, for 
instance, a rock Ij^ing outside the sacred 
cave or a tree flourishing nearby, the old 
men of the group, on the birth of the chihl 
reincarnated from such a rock or tree, 

usually fashion another tjurunga for it from 
mul^ wood : this is then engrave<l with the 
traditional patterns proper to the totem of the 
child, i-ubbetl with fat and red ochre, and then 
put into the storehouse. It is r^rded as a 
replica of the original tjuninga, from which it 
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•lerives its siicreiiiifss jinJ .som<- ill-iletineil jnaj^ic 
proporties. 

{ii). iNlTtATIUN Piiniou 

iiefore d young man is iilIo\ve<.l to take 
pos-sesaion of his own ljurunga. before he is 
iiihnitted into the sacred traditions which are 
woven around his own personal totem, he has to 
pass through a great number of ordeals which 
are traditionally associated with the native 
initiation ceremonies. A description of the latter 
lalls outside the scope of the present paper. It 
must suffice here to state that the young initiate, 
during the many months which intervene between 
various tortures and operations, is introduced 
'•autioiisly into the sacred traditions of his own 
I'lan. lie is allowe<l to witness some of the less 
important ceremonies of his clan, and he has to 
iourn a number of sacreil chants. The novice, 
in sliort, _ receives his Hrst glimpse of the secret 
religious life of his elan. His progress depends 
OH the zeal which he shows in learning and on 
iiiipli<-it obedience to his elders. 

(iii) The i.vkuk.\ 

Thr lukuru ijrouiul t<t, in tlie eyes of the 
natives, the reiil iuitiatwn-eetUre of on// 'jmup : 
it is here that novices who have passed all stages 
of their physical manhood riles are instrucie»l 
by their elders in the ceremonies and chants and 
logeiyls of their own clan. Here they receive 
the final stamp of citizen.ship which entitles them 
to a recognized place in the social jmd cultural 
snheiv of their people. The inkura ground is 
iuway> put down at one of the most famous 
toiemic sites of a given area, llbaliiitja. in the 
feirltory of the northern Aranda, was once 
peopled according to legenil by a large horde of 
gurrn (bandicoot) men under the leadership of 
iheir great sire Karoru. Different mythical groups 
of bandicoot men sprang into existence at various 
other places situated in .Vranda country. Most 
of these gurra men came to llbalintja, attracted 
by a desire to visit their kinsmen. All of these 
visitoi's passed to their final rest at the soak of 
llbalintja. The present llbalintja ceremonial chief 
proudly told me : 

"Our fathers taught us to love our own country 
and not to lust after the lands belonging to other 
men. They told us that llbalintja was the greatest 
bandicoot 'totemic centre amongst the .\randa 
{je<iple. and that, in the beginning, bandicoot 
ancestors had come from every part of the tribe 
io llbalintja alone and had stayed there for ever ; 
so pleasing was our home to them. 

Here all their tjuruuga and all their ceremonies 
(andata) have been left bdiind, at the bottom of 
the soak of llbalintja. We have inherited them 
all : there is no other place in the tribe which is 
the equd of llbalintja as far as ijuruna are 
concerned ; if we were given six months in which 
to hold our sacred ceremonies, we should be unable 
CO periorm them ail in that time : a grwt 
abundance would still be left over. Dur ceremonies 
draw to them men from all Aranda groups." 


LJalifi, iil^o in Zsortherit Anuida territory, is a 
widely known honey-ant totemic centre, fioney- 
iint men migrated from here to all other honey- 
ant centre? situated in the Northern atui Western 
Aranda, Unmatjeni, an<l Kukatja group areas. 
In addition, most of the lujuiamba (honev-suckle) 
ancestors who ouce dwelt on the Burt plain 
swept through the inulga expan.se of the great 
plain and “flowed like a stream” to Ljabti. Th»-y 
united willi the remaining ho>t of honey-ant ineij 
and passed to their final rest at the home of 
their new friemls. "All their tjurunn”, in tlie 
words of the native^ “have been left behind at 
Ljal>a”. 

These traditions explain why in the Northern 
Aranda aiea the inkura initation-grounds are lor 
were) always laid down at llbalintja, or at Ljuba, 
or at one of the remaining principal toiemic sites 
where tjuruna from all parts of the group 
territory and from neighbouring sections are 
believed to have Ixien massed together and 
hoanled ever since the mythical time.s when the 
ancestors roanred about ou this earth. The inkura 
rites of each centre are held at times when they 
will not conflict with those of other places in the 
same group-area. The inkura festival will be held 
at llbalintja when there i? an adequate supply 
of young men in readiness to unclergo the 
initiation ceremonies. It is not necessary that 
all of these men should belong to the bandicoot 
totem. .Many minor totemic centres are to be 
found in the vicinity of llbalintja ; and probably 
some of the youths will belong to the rarka /sun) 
totem of llbalintja, others to the ntjuiamba totem 
of Tjoakana, others to the tjilpa totem of Slallal’ 
Intinaka. But their fathers or grandfathers or 
brothers, as the ease may be, have belong«hi to 
the bandicoot totem of llbalintja : and hence dl 
the^ youths undergo the final initiation rites on 
main inkura ground of their own •‘totemic clan”, 
where the greatest trt?asure-grove of their ‘‘clan 
ijunina” is to be found. Invitations are sent to 
men resident at all other bandicoot totemic centres 
and are solemnly accepted : every man feels 
compelled to attend the llbalintja inkura festival 
of his own ancestor or those of his nearest blood- 
relatives have paid a legendary visit to the home 
of the Burt plain gurra clan. Visitors encourage 
their own immediate relatives and friends to join 
them on the occasion of a great inter-group 
assembly of this nature : the tjuruna of the 
iincwstors which lie at the bottom of the sacred 
soak of llbalintja draw towatsls them men 
from every group of the tribe. 

Ljaba used to enjoy a position of equal 
eminence : it never failed to attract a large <-on- 
course of visitors whenever the inkura ground 
was to be kid down. Ltalaltuma, in Western 
Anmda territory, had a similar importance 
amongst the Western Amnda. Kukatja, and 
Macuntara groups, as I have stated in a <lifiereni 
pai>er (“Three Aranda fiub-(Troup?”). In Southern 
Aranda territory Ungwatja on the middle Finke 
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River, and Imanda on ihe middle Hugo, were 
two of the most famous inkura grounds in the 
lands held by their group. Ungwatja was an 
emu totemic ventre, and Imauda was the home of 
the ulbolbuna (bat) ancestors. 

The inkura festival usually la.sts four months 
or even longer ; and during .ill these months 
ceremony follows upon ceremony : all the sacred 
ceremonies pertaining to the totemic centre where 
the festival is being performed must ho exliibitcd 
both to the members of (be resident totemic clan 
and to visitors from other groups. The lives of 
the original ancestors who once lived at the site 
now occupied by the inkura ground are e.vhibite<l 
by means of short dramatic pieces. If the inkura 
ground has been laid down near an enm totemic 
ait.3, then emu ceremonies naturally oc«mpy pride 
of place. If the initiation grouiiil is situated at a 
tjilpa (native cat) ceremonial centre, performances 
connected with the tjilpa totem will predominate. 
In all cases, native custom demands that the 
clainus of the original totemic ancestors of the 
cho.sen site must receive consideration before all 
others. 

During the months which they spend on the 
inkura ground, the iliara are exj^K-ted to learn 
many of the traditional chant-verses relating to 
the ceremonies which they have been shown, 
Their store of knowledge steadily increases. By 
constant repetition of the verses their peculiar 
metrical form is impressctl Indelibly upon their 
minds. Frequently they are not explaiiietl to them 
properly by their elders; they aiv .•itill regarded in 
many ways as “mere boys” (wora kurka) : they 
are still “wo young’’ to nicrit dtiwiled iustruciion. 
The teaching of their elders makes heavy demands 
upon their powers of mechanical memory. It 
purposely ignores the intense youthful craving 
for intelligent enlightenment. The great traditions 
of the group, its treasured tjuruna, must be pre- 
served accurately ; their complexity an(l elaborate- 
ness demands that teaching should begin early 
when the faculty of memory possesserl by the 
youthful mind has reacherl its full development 
The habit of mental alertness must be inculcated 
An overpowering interest in the sacred traditions 
must be stimulated, but not satisfied. Satisfaction 
is deferred to a later time, when the young man 
in the course of his own independent life at home 
has shown himself W be a worthy guardian of 
the sacred traditions of his clan. 

The long month.s on the inkura ground come 
to an end, and the visitors disperse, every family 
to its own home, and the young initiates are now 
admitted as fully-qualified inentbers into the 
society of the mature men of their own particular 
group. 

It must be stressed that up to this time the 
young man has a knowledge only of the tjuruna 
{i. fi., the sacred ceremonies, chants, and traditions) 
relating to the “pmara kutaia”, the “Everlasting 
Home” of his group, where the most highly- 
honoured totemic ancestors of his clan lived ever 


from the beginning, an<i where they went to the»- 
final sleep when they had grown tired of living. 
He himself has been initiated according to the 
rites traditional at tiiis “Everlasting Home.” 
Whatever his own personal totem may l)e, he has 
in a sense beiwme a citizen of this pmara kutata. 

After a probation period, which usually lasts 
for a few more years, the day comes when his 
elders determine to make him the owner and 
guanlian of the tjurunga relating to his own 
person. The young man is taken to the storehouse 
containing the stone or wooden object which 
represents the original deathless body that he 
p038es.sed in his previous existence. His father 
or bis father’s brother has the special duty of 
instructing him on the significance of the different 
physical objects at the ceremonial site. The 
tjurunga is then tiiken out of the cave and shown 
W the young man for the first time. A young 
Western Aranda man who belonged to the tjilpa 
(native eat) totem, was thus addressed on this 
occa.«ion : 

“Young man, see this object. This is your 
own body. This is the tjilpa ancestor who you 
were when you used to wander about in your 
previous existence. Then yon sank to rest in 
the sacred cave nearby. This is your own tjurunga. 
Keep close watch over it.” 

The young man is now taught the sacred 
chant associated with the ancestor from whom he 
himself has sprung. The legend coiinect«'d with 
the ancestor is related to him in detail. The 
tjurunga is then replaced in the cave, and the 
party returns home. In the evening, however, the 
fully-initiated men go some aisunce away from 
the main camp, and a few .secret traditional cere- 
monies ju^ shown to the young man. These 
illustrate some of the striking events in the life 
of the ancestor whose story he has heard in the 
morning. In addition, the chant which relates 
the doings of the ancestor is sung during the 
decomtioiis for these ceromonies. The young 
man is told to treasure both the chant and the 
ceremonies ever after: they have now passed into 
his personal po.ssession. 

After being entrusted with the tending of hia 
person.al stone or wooden tjurunga, the young 
man has to make a duty-offering of meat 
(rjauerilja) to the old men. For all succeeding 
tuition, in regard to both the ceremonies and the 
chants, he has to offer similar “tjauerilja” of meat 
to his teachers. The individual ceremonies and 
chant-verses connected with his personal totem 
are all carefully graded in ascending degrees of 
secrecy and sacredness, at the time of receiving 
his tjurunga-body a young man may be twenty- 
five years of age. He will often be thirty-five or 
forty years of age before the most secret chants 
and ceremonies that are linked with it have passed 
into Lis possession. 

Attention must here be drawn to the fact 
that a young nuin, whose conception-site has 
entitled him to the chieftainship of a great 
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o^irenionial cenire in hi« fjroup, wili have a far 
more rapid rise in the assembly of group leaders 
than a man whose “origin” has been more lowly. 
Thus my Northern Aranda friend Gura was 
mgarded as the reincarnation of the ancestral 
bandicoot chief Tjenterama. The- legendary 
Tjenterama ha<l been the chief of Ilbalintja, the 
most famous bandicoot centre within the borders 
of the Northern Aranda group. Hence Gura 
himself soon atiaincd to a position of eminence 
amongst the members of the bandicoot clan ; 
and his elder.« extended every consideration to 
him. since he early showed proml.se of developing 
into an ideal native chief. He was always a 
dutiful and respectful pupil ; and his diligence 
reaped its own just reward : 

“The old men took me apart from the other 
voting men of my own age at an early date. 
They showed me many gurra ceremonies which 
they withheld from the other members of the 
bandicoot clan because they were still too young. 
[ remember their teachings well. I often had 
my veins opened to supply blood for the 
eereraonies. 1 dutifully paid large roeat-oilerings 
for the instruction that I had received. Sonic 
of the ceremonies were too secret to be shown 
even to ordinary men of the bandicoot clan only 
the oldest meii of the clan and the born chief 
were allowed to witness them. None of the gurra 
men of the present generation have seen them. 
My elders kept on repeating these ceremonies time 
and again in my presence : they were afraid that 
1 might forget them. No other man of ray own 
age was allowed to see them. Had T forgotten 
them, no one else would now leuiember them. 
Our old men have been dead for many years past, 
and our ceremonies have not been performed at 
Ilbalintja for a long time. They told me that 
after their death I should pass these ceremonies 
on only to proved men of their own age, when 
I felt that I was getting old and weak, and that 
my memory was beginning to fail me. I was to 
pledge these men to the same degree of secrecy.” 

At the end of this section a brief note may 
be acceptable concerning the nature of the rights 
which an individual exercises over his personal 
tjuruna once they have passed into his posses- 
sion. His personal tjuruna, i. e., the sacred 
objects, the chant, the legend, and the ceremonies 
associated with his own totem, are regarded as 
bis personal prope^iy. After he has been 
intitated into tnem, no one may, until the time 
of his death, tell the legend to other men, act 
the ceremonies in the presence of others, teach 
the chant to strangers, or show the stone or 
wooden tjurunga to visitors, except in the 
presence and with the consent of the man whose 
personal property they have become. To break 
any of these prohibitions is called “stealing the 
sacred tjuruna” ; and a man who has been 
found guilty of stealing the tjuruna of another 
man is liable to be murdered when the victim 
learns of the theft. At the same time, under 
the old order men were afraid of the tjuruna which 
were their property ; they “handled” them only 
when their experienced elders were by their side. 

34—3 


All tjuruna were “arunkuita”, dangerous death- 
dealing agents if treated with contempt or care- 
lessness. The old men’s advice — “Leave the 
tjurunga in their cave.* : do not show the 
ceremonies to strangers, nor sing the chants in 
the presence of the uninitiated” — was probably 
never disregarded until the days when the white 
man arrived. 

B. Property-rights of the Totemic Ci..vn 

VVe must now proceed to a consideration 
of the functions and powers of the totemic clan 
from which the individual owners have sprung. 
Private ownership of the sacred tjuruna is a 
necessary institution, since even the members of 
the same family commonly belong to different 
personal tolems. This is the logical outcome of 
the official doctrine of the “conception-sife”, 
according to which the totem of the individual 
i.s determined arbitrarily by some whim of the 
legendary ancestor which cannot be controlleil by 
the leaders of the local patrilineal clans. The 
inevitable disruptive effect exercise<l upon a 
native community by the doctrine of the concep- 
tion-site is deliberately counterbalanced by the 
strong emphasis laid upon the unifying ties of 
membership-obligations to the local patrilineal 
totemic clan. 

By way of example an account will be given 
of the constitution of the Krantji iianqaroo-chn 
in the Northern Aranda area. Its greatest '^pmara 
kiUaio" (“everlasting home”) is the little soak of 
Krantji, in whose depths the kangaroo chief 
Krantjirinja fir-“t iwme into being: 

“From the soak of Krantji sprang into life 
Krantjirinja himself, irho was a true fcangni-oo 
He emerj^ from it in the beginning with limbs 
like those of a kangaroo. During the day he was 
shaped like an animal ; he used to eat grass and 
green herbage in the nelghbourhooil of the soak. 
At night he assumed human shape ; he decorated 
his body with down, with marevellous figures 
wrought in down ...At the bottom of the soak a 
shield was lying face downward : iu the depths 
of the soak was the home of the ancestor ; his 
wind-break was below the ground. Beneath the 
shield lay all his tjurunga : from beneath this 
^ield did all kangaroo ancestors arise in batches. 
They emerged in the form of kangaroos, and then 
assumed human bodies. 

Great hordes of these “kangaroos” peopled 
the district surrounding the soak tor a radius of 
several miles. Like their present human 
descendants they all belonged to the Purula- 
Kamara classes. They spent all their lives near 
the soak, and finally reclined tor their last sleep 
either at the soak itself or at other spots situated 
within easy distance of the place whence they 
had originated. 

Krantji is today the great Pmam Kutata of 
all members of the Purula-Kamara classes 
residing in the ancient territory of these kangaroo- 
ancestors. A few minor totems occur in this 
region. An tJibmehja (bird species) ancestor 
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lived at Ntartja, north of Krantji ; he was armed 
with a huge tnatantja-pole with which he boldly 
slashed deep valleys into the mountain mass of 
Ulamba, Fish ancestors went past the eastern 
side of the Krantji range of hills. Tnaueria 
(native fruit species) women roamed about on 
the banks of the Ekrar ‘Ulbaia (Charley Creek). 
The flood-swamps in which this creek terminates 
were the haunt of an agia (native plum) ancestor. 
At Lakura Teinta, Ljankua, Tjilpapnra, and one 
or two other places, individual kangaroo-men 
came into existence. On the southern side of 
the Ulamba mountain there livet! an ancestor 
who went on distant raids, destroying and 
devouring human victims. Accordingly the 
Purula-Kamara men who peopled this district 
within living memory belong^ to a large variety 
of different personal totems. In addition, their 
clan included a few persons who had been 
“conceived” while their mother.® were paying 
visits to the homes of other groups : Ljona 
belonged to the ragia-totem of Parr' Erultja in 
the MacDonnell Ranges ; his father was rein- 
carnated from an altjatoa {grasf»-seed species) 
man who used to reside north-ejist of Ulaterka 
(Mt. Zeil). But the bond of a common pmara 
kutata linked all these individual members 
together in a firm totemic clan whose centre 
was the greatest ancestral home of their own 
forefathers. Their “ever-lasting home” was the 
soak of Krantji. It was here that they were 
initiated, and that they witnessed their first 
sacr^ performances. The first myth and the 
first chant-verses which they learned, and the 
first ceremonies in which they were allowed to 
take part as iliara on the inkura ground, were 
all intimately associatefl with the kangaroo- 
totem. Ever afterwards, irrespective of their 
personal totem and their personal tjuruna to 
which they were introduced at a later date, ail 
these men were proud to belong to the kangaroo 
clan of Kranlji. 

The important part played by considerations 
of class at such an ancestral home must be 
strongly emphasized. The original cla.ss of the 
legendary ancestors determines that of the 
present inhabitants of their home. Their tjuruua 
are all in the safe keeping of men of their own 
class, ^fore the old native order of society 
had been disrupted, the sacred objects rarely 
left the cave where they had been stored, some 
of them for centurie.®. 

This process ensured the preservation of the 
traditional totems at the great ceremonial centres 
in all tribal groups. Despite all accidents which 
introduced strangers into the local totemic clans 
from time to time, the pmara kutata remained 
in the protection of men whose class was identical 
with that of the ancestors who first peopled it. 
Again, provided that the individual members of 
totemic clans did not stray too frequently across 
*;he boundaries of adjoining groups, the original 
oteras in their clan-territories would be fairly 


well preserved. This de.sin^ to pre-sorve the 
legendary characttir of their pmara kutatu in 
regard to both the class and the totem of its 
later human inhabitants explains the earnestness 
of the old men of the clan in exhorting tiio 
youn^r generation not to leave the ancient soil 
that had cradled them. 

“Do not leave the home of your fathers, the 
home of your forefathers, the home of your ancestors 
ever from the begiuniog. Do not touch the sacred 
tjurunga. Leave them in the caves where they 
have rested through all the ages. Tend them, 
revere them, honour them. Do not rove contliuial- 
iy through the territories of other clans : honour 
the hom<s of your own auccstors. Keep their 
ceremonial sites free from grass and bushi». Guard 
all sacrel objects lest they should bo stolen, lest 
they should decay”. 

The territories occupied by the various Araniiu 
groups are accordingly divided up into a large 
number of smaller areas occupietl by local 
cotemie clans. The centre of each district i-s the 
local pmara kutata, and its totem supplies at 
suitable name for the clan in question. Members 
of the clan belong almost entirely to two classes 
standing in father-son relation to one another. 
The Northern Aranda term for a ^oup of meat 
consisting of fathers and their sons is “njinana”; 
and in my paper I have attempted to introduce 
the term “njinana section” to denote a group 
of men forming a local totemic clan. 

The local totemic chin, the patrilineal njinana 
section which is associated with the greaih'.st 
pmara kutata of a given district, is the powerful 
aigent through whose eflfbrfcs the myths, chants, 
ceremonies, and general traditions of each sub- 
division of an Aranda group are preserved 
carefully and accurately, in tbeir entirety and 
interdependence, as they have been handed down 
through untold geneiations. It is i/ie clan which 
preserves the sacred tjuruna during tfte long 
intervals, sometime extending probably for more 
than a century, which eUipse before a man is 
bom u'ho inherits them as his personal property 
by reason of his conception-site. 

Some traditions probably never passed into 
the possession of private owners. It is almost 
certain that the Southern Aranda Ditjiratjira myth 
always remained clan-property. The ditjiratjim 
woman brought forth only mis-shapen children, 
afilicted with frog-legs and tail-stumps. 
Unfortunate babies, who showed these or similar 
physical deformities upon birth, would not have 
been acknowledged by tbeir horrified mothers : 
they would have been left to die of starvation, 
the mother refusing to touch such “devil’s 
spawn.” A number of places in Southern 
Aranda territory are still labelled as “nrudkulta 
kdanintja” : their totem is “arunkulta,” something 
connected with evil, death-dealing magic. 
Unfortunately legends and chants dealing with 
such njatters wero kept a close secret from the 
^uuger inen^ of the clan by their old lenders. 
With the passing of the old men all knowledge 
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ot them has become extinct in a ^at part of 
Southern Araoda territory. The tdd men of 
today spent the greater part of their lives on 
cattle .station.? and were hence deemed unworthy 
to become the bearers of these traditions. 
Amongst the remaining Aramla groups, however, 
which came under the influence of w'hite settlers 
at a much later date, many of these arunkulta 
legend.s and malignant charms can still be 
recovered. Here again only a small number of 
verj' old men know them, and these refuse to 
pass them on to ihe yonnger men of their own 
<dau. 

The leadership of the toiemic clan is in the 
hamls of the old inen who have full knowlerlge 
of all the sacred traditions of their njinaoa 
(•ection. They are the guardian.? of all tjuruna 
which for the time being lack a private owner ; 
and even the latter lias to wait many years before 
the elders of his clan deign to pan with the 
ino.sl; highly-prized and most secret ceremonies 
and chants which are part of his inheritance. 

Tlie numerous local totemio clans of the 
various Aranda suh-gro»ip.< are joined together 
by links of r.ommon Imditons which have been 
forged by the legendary trails of wandering 
ancestors. One instance must suffice. The 
legendary Nortb-We.stern Aranda ancestor, who 
lived at Ulamha, undertook several raids into 
the lands occupied by Central and Soutb- 
Wostorn Aranda totemic clans. After his 
last fatal combat he returned to Ulamba 
mo) tally wounded, and sank to his last sleep 
ut the sacred cave. The Ulamba clau contents 
itself with the opening and closiug chapters 
of his life-story, sine* these alone are placetl 
within the borders of their territory. The 
remainder of the myth is known to the members 
of the Ulamba clan only in outline ; a detailed 
account of the missing sections would have to be 
obtained from Central and South-Western clans- 
men, whose lands were the original scene of the 
exploits of the blood-thirsty raider. The Central 
and South-Western men, however, prefer to relate 
the story in the presence of an Ulamba man, 
so that no charge of encroaching over the 
Ulamba borders, no accusation of “string sacred 
tjuruna,” can be preferred against them. Such 
a charge would be almost as serious as au 
accusation of having stolen the sacred stone and 
wooden objects from the Ulamba cave. It would 
be regarded a.s a serious form of sacrilege. 

Sometimes hordes of wandering ancestors 
travelled througli the group-territories of several 
successive tribes, passing through the homes of 
a large number of local clans. In such cases orte 
totemic clan after another takes up the story and 
the chants and the ceremonies : and the language 
of myth and chant changes whenever the border 
of a netc tribal group is reached. Each totemic 
dan is concerned onlv with that part of the 
tradition which is placed in its own immediate 
territory ; the preceding and sutfcessive portions 


of the myth are known to it only more or less 
imperfectly. In order to record such a myth 
accurately, an investigator must travel from tribe 
to tribe, from one group to the next, from one 
totemic clou to its neighbours, until the actual 
sites are reached where the foundation members 
of the travelling host originated, and where its 
last survivois passed to their final rest. 

A word must be said about the pow&s 
^ the old men in their own totemic clan. 
The place of leader in every local totemic group 
is filled by the oldest man of the clan 
whose intellectu^ powers have remained un- 
impaired. At a festival gathering the voice 
of the oldest man present always commands 
attention : he has known more ceremonial chiefs 
belonging to earlier generations than any other 
surviving man in bis own group. The leader 
is assisted In attending to the ceremonial and 
social affairs of his dan by an assembly of 
elders consisting of all old men of import^ce 
who belong to his own totemic group. 

Nor was the power of these old men a 
negligible factor in the daily life of their own 
community, though hasty observers have often 
asserted that there were no chiefs amongst the 
tribe.s of Central Australia. No man ever forgot 
the lesson of obedience which he had learnt 
through bitter experience of their power on the 
initiation ground and at the inkura festival. 
Their undisputed wisdom in the religious and 
ceremonial sphere evoked the admiring veneration 
of all members of their own clan who belonged 
to a younger generation. Their superior knowledge 
of magic spells made them objects of fear 
amongst the newly-initiated ; it increased the 
respect which they commanded amoupt more 
enlightened and experienced men in all neigh- 
bouring clans. Sometimes their renown extended 
beyond the borders of their own group. They 
eujoyed many extraordinary privileges in their 
own group. They enjoyed many extraordinary- 
privileges in their own community ; but the 
discussion of these privil^es falls outside the 
scope of this paper. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
painstaking accuracy with which the sacred 
tradition? of every section, every group and 
every “tribe” in Central Australia have been 
handed down over a long series of past genera- 
tions. The native myth is not indeed memorized 
word for word by its owners ; but every detail 
mentioned in it is based on the ceremonies and 
chants which are rehearsed assiduously year 
after year under the guidance of the oldest 
men of the owning clan, upon the possession 
of sacred stone and wooden objects which 
must not be removed from the local sacred 
caves, and upon the existence of various 
physical objects of religious significance in the 
iaodscape commemorated by the myth. The 
myth is the sum-total of the many and varied 
explanations given by the old leaders of a 
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group_ to the younger men oonoerning the safe-keeping. GarWed versions could arise 

traditional chant, the sacred ceremonies, and the through ignorance on the part of newly-initiate<^l 

physical features of the landscape associated men about their own traditions or tl'iroiigb 

with the life-story of any given totemic ancestor hearsay tales recounted by strangers about tho 

who is revered by the group. Every incident legeiulitry ancestors of their neighbours, “lo 

in the myth is firmly fixed : rocks and hills steal tjuruna,” however, was a very dangerous 

and mountains do not change, and even trees proceeding ; the “thief’ was deemed guilty of 

outlive many generations. The members of sacrilege, and scarilege was liable to be avengeil 

the totemic clan guarding the pmara kutata are by the penalty of death. Under this system 

pledged to tend both the ceremonial site and there is hardly a possibility of local sacred 

the sacred cave. Members of a clan do not traditions undergoing a change even in respect 

leave the borders of their own ancestral home of minor details during centuries of oral 

except on temporary visits to the haunts of their tradition. The closely-meshed network of totemic 

neighbours, it is the duty of the ruling elders sites which dot every portion of the landscape, 

of the clan to inculcate the chants, ceremonies, the eleborate ceremonies associated with all these 

and myths firmly and accurately into the centres, and the intricate verses of the sacred 

memories of younger men in their pristine chants, which contain many obsolete vvord.s and 

purity. Tile voice of the old men invested with have been composed in a variety of clever metres, 
the authority of knowledge settles any dispute all tell the same tale : the sacred traditions of the 

amongst the younger members of the clan in present-day inhabitants of Central Austnilia are 

regard to religious matters. Every njinana not the spontaneous effusions or the hastily- 

section tends its own traditions. Whenever invented productions of primitive savages, but 

these interlink with those of neighbouring clans, the amazing heritage of an age-old native 

both sections become responsible for their civilization of no mean order. 


A GLIMPSE OF SOVIET RUSSU 

Bv Major D. aR.\ElAM POLE 

I have just returned from a cruise to the poses a general holiday for the groat umaa of 

Baltic and Russia visiting most of the the people. Imagine such a general holiday in 

Northern Capitals. Most of the places, London or in any other capital where the 

like Stockholm, Copenhagen, Leningrad, people can go to enjoy themselves in parka 

I bad visited before the War and had not seen and pleasure grounds. Every open apace in 

since. and around I^ndon where people congregate 

I was not struck by any outstanding on a general holiday is, at the end of the day 

change in places like Stockholm aud Copen- and in the morning of the following day, an 

hageii, but Leningrad I found intensely unsightly mass of litter. Torn paper, banana 

interesting and wonderfully changed from the skins, cigarette cartons, half-burnt cigarettes, 

St Petersburg that I knew in pre-war days, tins, boxe.s and bottles, disfigure the landscape. 

Then there seemed to be only two classes, the In Russia, as you pass along the street, you 

very wealthy with their wonderful houses and see receptacles for litter at the side of tho 

palaces, and the very poor in their hovels, wall at intervals of thirty or fifty yards. 

The workers were badly clad and badly fed. Everyone deposits cigarette ends, cigarette 

They had the depressed and hopeless look that boxes, waste paper etc. in these receptacles aud 

one would expect in serfs, which they practi- anyone seen throwing about waste paper or 

cally were. Beggars were numerous and now litter is fined one ruble. But so great is the 

I did not notice a single one. sense of each for all and all for each that wo 

One of the most conspicuous things in saw no Utter whatever and were amazed at tho 

Russia today is the wonderful cleanliness of cleanliness of the streets aud the thoroughness 

the streets. Every sixth day is a rest day, with which the people responded to the official 

which means that it is to all intents and pur- instructions about the disposal of litter. If 
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this were usual in this or in any other great 
’-•apital it would moan the saving of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds annually in the bills 
for cleaning. 

I visited the palaces in and around 
Leningrad which I had seen year.s ago and 
others, like Tzarskoya Selo (the Czar’s village) 
now known a.s Detskoya Selo (the children’s 
village). Here is the palace in which Czar 
Jficholas lived and which in the old days was 
not open to the public. It is all left and 
maintained in exactly the state it was in while 
the Czar was in possession — even his private 
room.s, with his per.sonal possessions and 
family photographs standing as they were when 
he was arrested and taken from the palace. 

Some of the superfluous furniture has been 
removed and is being sold in the Torgsin Esta- 
blishments which in some cases looked like 
great museums of art, so full are they of 
tapestries, jewellery, paintings, and other 
works of art removed from the palaces of the 
Czar and the old nobility. I was fortunate in 
being able to buy a set of wooden furniture 
beautifully carved which belonged to the 
former heir to the Russian throne, the 
Tzarevitch Alexis, and which was removed a-s 
superfluous from the palace in which the Czar 
lived at Tzarskoya Selo. 'Chis .set was made 
by the famous court fiiriuture manufacturer, 
MeUzer, by special order of the Czar. 

I was also able to acquire for coraparativelv 

small sums an ivory penholder mounted with 

the imperial crown which was used by the 

imperial children in the palace and the plaving 

cards in a wooden box nsed bv the Grand 
_ ^ 

Duchess Olga, one of the daughters of the 
Czar. 

In the Winter Palace and Hermitage in 
Leningrad there Ls what must be one of the 
finest collections of pictures In the world, 
including many by Reubens, Rembrandt, 
Titian, Van Dyck. These are all open to the 
public and in every palace and musenm we 
visited we found crowds of Russians passing 
through and enjoying the marvellous collec- 
tion of works of art. The Summer Palace 
of the Czars at Peterhof, just a few 
miles out of Leningrad, with the wonderful 
fountains surrounding it, is much as I 
remember it in pre-War days. It is all wonder- 
fully kept in its former state and not a speck 


of dust is to be ‘'eeti anywhere. We were 
taken to the Treasurv where we saw marvel- 
lous .specimens of gold and jewelled work, 
much of it dating back to the time of Peter 
the Great and .some of it to a much earlier 
period. 

I remember the beauty and richness of 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in its pre-War days. It 
contained marvellous mosaics and paintings 
and many of the ikons were studded with 
jewels. These last have now been removed, 
presumably to be sold. The Cathedral is no 
longer used as a sacred building and has been 
turned into a museum. The wonderful mosaic 
pictures are still there and on view. But it 
is with rather a jar that one sees specimens 
of all the “Anti-God” posters, which may 
perhaps be kept there for historical interest 
as I certainly saw none of them elsewhere. 
There are still however not merely Christian 
churches which Russians can and do attend, 
but there are also .Jewish synagogues, a 
Muhammadan mosque, and a Buddhist temple 
th.at I saw and doubtless there are many others. 

Every place of ground that can be turned 
into a flower garden and rest place for the 
people is made use of. Building is being 
actively carried on to provide houses and flats 
for the workers. Many of these flats have 
every up-to-date comforL They are well 
built, well finished, and all have large gardens 
and play grounds for children. The care of 
the children is particularly noticeable. Both 
men and women work and sex disorimination.s 
have as far as possible been done away with. 
On her way to work a mother can leave her 
children at a creche where there are baths, 
beds, toys and games, with doctors and nurses 
constantly in attendance. The children are 
well cared for and well fed and the mothers 
on finishing their work can call and take their 
children home. Even the railway stations are 
provided with crdches where tired mothers can 
deposit their children and have them well 
looked after while they are waiting for their 
trains. We saw a number of children in the 
grounds of one of the palaces with the nurses 
in attendance. Every child is medically 
examined before being admitted to make sure 
that it has no disease which may be conveyed 
to the other children. They look happy and 
well cared for. 
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Many o£ the old maasions of the wealthy 
have been turned into rest houses for the 
workers. Some of these we visited. Tlie 
marble staircases, the tapestries, the statuary, 
and the furniture are still there and in one we 
saw about thirty or forty men and women 
having what seemed to be a most substantial 
meal. These were workers who were on their 
vacation, some for a fortnight and .some for a 
month. 

Wages vary. Some may draw 200 rubles 
a mouth but others may draw as much a.s 3000 
rubles a mouth. The rents paid for flats or 
other accommodation vary not with the accom- 
modation supplied but with the amount of the 
salary drawn by the occupant. So that you 
may have two people living next door to one 
another in identical Rats, one paying 30 rubles 
and another 300 rubles for exactly the same 
accommodation. 

We went over some of the big stores 
which resemble the big department stores of 
Ix>ndon and New York. There we found the 
place thronged with purchasers. There is no 
dead level either in dress or in possessions. 
Many of the women go about with a handker- 
chief tied over their heads, but many other 
women go about smartly dressed and in these 
large stores we saw exposed for sale and being 
purchased radios, gramophones, furniture of 
all kinds, household necessities — and even silk 
stockings and lip-stick, both of which seemed 
to be having quite a good sale. 

Although there is no private owner«hip in 
land in Russia, there is in persoual possessions. 
There are many ‘^houses of culture” with fine 
libraries well patronized. We attended one 
light opera. The building seemed to be a 
large temporary wooden structure set in a 
garden where there were bands and side 
shows. The acting was excellent and the 
ballet showed that Russia has little to learn 
from other countries in that respect 

Expectant mothers are well looked after 
and get the best of advice free. They may go 
into a home one month before and stay there 
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until one month after the birth of the child 
Although they are advised to do this, it is nor 
at all compulsory. T went to one of tbe 
Registry Offices and saw there a young raothei, 
who hud not gone to one of these homes, 
register her two weeks’ old baby. She 
immediately got an order for 75 rubles so that 
she might be in a position to purchase the 
clothing and necessities that the child required. 
Every working mother is paid her full wages 
during these two months before and after the 
birth of the child and for a longer period 
should her convalesence require it. Medical 
attendance of course is free. 

I thought tlie people better fed, better 
clothed, and certainly happier than when I W!u- 
in Russia before tlie War. There is no doubt 
that the experiment they are embarked upon 
is a tremendous one, but they seem to be 
progressing towards their ideals. Russia is a 
Communist Government although there are. 
comparatively few Communists in Russia — I 
believe only about three per cent. Certainly 
while 1 was there, although I met many 
members of Tnide Unions, I did not meet a 
single person to ray knowledge who was a 
member of the Communist Party. 

If the Russian experiment succeeds, it is 
bound to have a tremendous world effect- 
Tbey have factories equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery and are already exporting 
quite a large amouut of then’ manufactures. 

We were received everywhere with 
courtesy and kindness aud I found leveryonc 
to whom I spoke ready to give me every 
information — even in reply to what I am afraid 
we in this country would consider rathcir 
impertinent questions. 

These of course are only impressions of a 
few days in Russia. But my impressions were 
such that I felt I should like to have a few 
months to live in the country and to 8tud>- 
quietly many of its hitensely interesting 
problems and the manner in which they are 
being tackled. 

9th .\ugust. 1935. 
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CHAFFER XVI 
What Befell Our Hero 

T hree days had elapsed since the occurrences 
of the last chapter. The night was dark, 
and the brilliant and trembling light in 
Madhav’s room, which could be seen from afar, 
showed in rich contrast with the impenetrable 
gloom beyond. Madhav Ghose was alone. He 
.sat reclining on a mahogany couch covered with 
satin. A single, but well-fed light illumined the 
chamber. Some two or three English books were 
scattered over the couch, and one of these 
Madhav held in his hand but he hardly read it. 
He sat with his abstracted gaze fixed on the dark 
but star-besprinkled heavens which were visible 
through the open windows. His pensive thoughts 
rambled over a variety of subjects. He feared 
the uncertain result of his lawsuit, and he was 
aware that there was everything to fear from the 
unprincipled agency employed by ciuining and 
clever antagonists, whom he had neither the will 
nor the power to fight with their own weapons. 
And should they succeed what was to be the 
future? Then again he thought of the strange and 
unknown fate of Matangini. He had been informed 
of her retreat to Mathur Ghose’s house, her 
return thence, and of her sudden disappearance. 
He was ignorant of the events which had 
driven her to seek .shelter under a stranger's roof, 
except of what rumour gave, but Madhav knew 
Matangini too well to suspect that a light cause 
could have driven this brave-hearted girl to a step 
which published her own unhappiness and her 
failure to evince the patience of a woman and a 
wife. He well understood and appreciated the 
reasons which had deterred her from seeking 
shelter in her sister’s house when shelter had 
become necessary to her. But he was unable to 
account for her leaving home, and still less for 
her sudden and strange disappearance. That 
Matangini had come to know of the conspiracy 
formed against his property by dacoits and that 
she had given the timely warning which frustrated 
their purpose, drove Madhav into a thousand 
torturing conjectures as to her fate, but each 
surmise he rejected as wild and unreasonable. 
Certain he was, so well did he know her character, 
that whatever might have been her misfortune. 


she had not been guilty of a dishonourable deser- 
tion of her household. Assured, therefore, in his 
mind that she had come by some misfortune, his 
heart underwent excruciating torments. The deep 
and tender feeling which he had stifled in his 
breast at such cost, seemed to burn with re- 
doubled fervour. His thoughts long dwelt on the 
remembrance of that parting scene; he recalled 
every word that she had uttered, and tears rushed 
to his eyes. Long did he muse and weep in 
silence. At length he rose from his seat and, 
as if to forget his reflections in the touch of the 
balmy air that blew outside, he went out to the 
veranda. His reflections pursued him there. 
Leaning against the balustrade, his head supported 
on the palm of his hand, his eye fixed on the 
starry heavens and the range of tall Devdaru trees 
that stood in bold relief against the blue vault, 
he again lost himself in a melancholy reverie. 
As he gazed and gazed, a curious object caught 
his attention. A protuberance on the trunk of 
a Devdaru, [which] stood out in relief against 
the sky, and on which [he for] some time fixed 
his listless gaze, seemed suddenly to vanish. It 
is a singular trait in the hmnan mind that when 
most intensely employed in brooding over its own 
gloomy feelings, the most indifferent circumstance 
will sometimes arrest its attention. The dis- 
appearance of the protruding object on the 
circumference of the tree, struck Madhav as 
singular. He was sure that the remnant of the 
stem of a lopped off branch, or a knotted 
protuberance on the wood, was no longer where 
he had seen it against the sky. Not attaching 
however any importance to the circumstance at 
the moment, and too busy with his own thoughts, 
he again resumed the subject which lay nearest 
his heart. A few moments after, however, his 
eyes again wandered to the same tree, and now 
he thought he could see the object once more 
^vhere it was. His curiosity being now slightly 
awakened, he looked at it for some time wdth 
more care than before. Suddenly again the object 
disappeared. It distinctly exhibited motion in its 
disappearance. “What can it be?” he thought. 
Perhaps, he surmised, it was an owl or offier 
night-bird sleeping on its perch among twigs 
invisible to him in darkness and distance. Again, 
however, the object reappeared. Madhav could 
not distinguish in its form the outlines of that 
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of either bat or bird, and it rather seemed to 
possess more of the shape and size of a human 
head tlian of anything else. The outlines could 
be clearly discerned against the sky, and he even 
fancied he saw part of the neck protruding from 
behind the tree. It appeared however on a height 
in the tree to which it was not usual for men to 
ascend. As the object appeared and disappeared 
again and again, his curiosity or apprehension or 
both, were excited. He thought of going to 
examine. Usually led on by first impulses, the 
thought no sooner struck him, than he decided 
on going himself to see who lurked behind the 
tree, if any did lurk. He armed himself with 
a small silver-handled sword that hung in his 
parlour, and descended tlie stairs. He again 
closely looked at the tree from his front gate, as 
the row of the Devdarus lay very near it, but 
could see nothing there where he had before 
perceived the strange object. He looked around 
but without meeting with what he sought. It 
was therefore necessary to go to the foot of the 
tree. Scarcely had he reached it when a wild 
shriek like that of a screech-owl startled him, and 
at the same moment his sword was wrested from 
him by a vigorous blow. Before he could turn 
lo see who and where was this sudden assailant, 
the large and rough palm of a vigorous liand was 
laid upon his mouth. At the same instant a heavv 
body fell upon the earth from the tree, and 
Madhav Chose saw before him a tall and sombre 
figure, vigorous and well-armed. 

“ Bind him, this is unexpected,” said the man 
in a whisper to the one who had disarmed 
Madhav, “ gag him first.” 

The other man took out a napkin and some 
rope from his waist, and, gagging Madhav well 
with the napkin, proceeded to bind his limbs, 
while he who had descended from the tree, held 
him down. Madhav who saw the uselessness of 
struggling, and was powerless lo call for help, 
quietly submitted. 

“Now, take him up in your arms; you can 
singly carry him away,” said the latter comer in 
the same low tone. 

The other took up Madhav in his large arms 
and bore off the unfortunate young man without 
much difficulty. The other followed, and the two 
left the spot without having given the smallest 
alarm to the household. 

CHAPTER XVII 

The Vigilance of Love 

At the hour when his strange turn of 
fortune overtook the hero of our tale, for 


such we believe the reader thinks Madhav, 
Mathur Chose was resting, or, to be more 
accurate, endeavouring to rest in Tara s chamber. 
Tara was seated on the couch close by his 
reclining form, with a little delicate straw punkha 
in her hand, with which she patiently and 
affectionately endeavoured lo lull to sleep the 
disturbed spirit of her husband.. Her efforl^ 
how'ever did not seem successful, for though 
Mathur was silent and his eyes closed, an 
occasional sigh which now and then escaped him, 
betrayed an anxiety of mind proceeding from 
some cause unknown to Tara. She at length 
broke silence and spoke. 

“ You do not sleep,” said she. 

“No I cannot; this you see is not my hour 
to sleep.” 

“Then why come to sleep at all? 1 fear to 
speak, but will you forgive me if I am bold?” 

“ What have you to say?” 

“You are unhappy; may one who sincerely 
loves you learn the cause?” 

.Mathur gave a start. Then checking himself 
he answered with an assumed lightness of air 
which was too transparent to deceive the eyes of 
affection, “Why, who told you that? What have 
I to grieve for?” 

“ Do not try to deceive me, love,” returned 
Tara in a tone of earnest but affectionate re- 
monstrance. “ I know you care little for me or 
mv love, but to a woman, her husband is — 1 
cannot say what he is not. Deceive the world, 
but you cannot deceive me.” 

“ You are surely mad to think me wretched,” 
said Mathur, in a tone that most significantly 
contradicted his words, “ What put that fancy in 
vou?” 

4 

“ Yourself ” replied she. “ Listen : you have 
many things to think of; your taluqs, your law- 
suits, your rents, your kacharis, your houses, 
gardens, servants, family, and of much more : 
I have nothing to care for, but my husband and 
iny daughter. Do you wonder then that for the 
last three days I have noted before others, that 

9 ^ 

your step had lost its w'onted pride? That your 
eyes wandered and had a strange look; that you 
spoke less often, and that w’hen you smiled, your 
smile came not from your heart; nay, can voo 
suppose that a motlier’s eye would forget to note 
that her child met not from its father his former 
warm embrace? Yes, often during these three 

your finger, and played 
round your knee, and you have not spoken to her; 
and even my sister,” here an arch smile, which 
passed off as soon as it came, momentarily in- 
terrupted the earnestness of Tara’s manner, “ and 
even my sister has pouted and stormed, and you 
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have iiol lislened with your wonted courtesy : 
and that sigh! Nay, can you longer deny that 
something troubles you?” 

Mathur did not reply. 

“Do you not think me worthy of sharing 
your griefs?” continued Tara, seeing that her 
husband did not reply. “ I know you do not 
love me.” Tara hesitated. Mathur still continued 
silent. He gazed steadfastly on the angel purity 
of his affectionate wife’s countenance; his bosom 
slowly heaved, and a sigh escaped him. 

"You are unhappy: conceal it not, deceive 
me not,” sobbed rather than uttered Tara, with 
an intensity of agony in the stifled tones of her 
voice beyond the power of language, “ Deceive 
not, conceal not, tell me all. If my life will 
purchase your happiness, you can yet be happy.” 

Mathur still continued mute. 

He no longer jested, prevaricated, or denied, 
hut maintained a sombre and determined [silence, 
and] the look of cold and hypocritical levity with 
[which he] was presently attempting to evade 
the questions [of] his wife, had given place to 
a serious earnest gaze which seemed to seek and 
yet repel sympathy. Tears rolled down the cheek 
of Tara as she perceived, with a woman’s sensi- 
tiveness and a woman’s depth of feeling, this 
imusual change in the expression of her husband’s 
face. 

“Cursed be the hour of my birth!” burst 
from the lips of the mortified wife. “Not even 
this! I would lay down my life to make you 
happy, but cursed be the hour when I was born! 
I cannot even know' what it is that makes vou 
unhappy.” 

Mathur was louchecl. ‘Ml is useless now to 
conceal from you that I am unhappy,” he 
confessed at last, “ but do not grieve that I confide 
not my troubles to you. Human ears will not 
hear them.” 

As Tara heard these words, a fleeting 
expression of intense pain shot across her pallid 
but noble features, but the next moment she stood 
calm and apparently without emotion. 

Give me one poor request then,” said she 
now calmly, “will you promise?” A wild and 
hollow shriek like tliat of a screech-owl interrupted 
her \s*ords. Her husband started to his feet at the 
sound. 

“ Why do you start?” enquired his wife. “It 
is a screech-owl only, though certainly the sound 
was fearful to hear.” 

The sound came borne once again in still 
more fearful notes upon the wind. Before Tara 
could speak, Mathur bounded out of the room. 

Tara was surprised. She was certain the 


shriek was from a screech-owl, or if not, of 
nothing more fearful, and to her mind, there was 
nothing in it to apprehend except as a sound of 
ill-omen, which however people daily hear and 
tolerate. She had also some perception that the 
sound they had heard, rather bore a resemblance 
to that of the night-bird than presented its un- 
mistakable notes in their reality. Her curiosity 
was a weakened, and she came out of her apartment 
Finding that her husband had gone downstairs, 
she ascended the staircase which led to the terrace 
overhead in order to see what had so much 
startled him. Looking earnestly and long in the 
direction whence the sound had proceeded, she 
could discern nothing. Thinking therefore that 
the sound could have been nothing more than 
what it had appeared to be, and that the bird 
itself perhaps sat concealed in some leafy branch 
or invisible cornice, and also that her husband 
had left her in that abrupt manner only perhaps 
to avoid yielding to the emotion which she had 
seen rising palpably in his bosom, she thought 
the matter unworthy of further attention, and was 
in the act of returning, when the unusual sight of 
a human figure, evidently that of a man too, and 
not of a female inmate of the house, issuing out 
of the postern gate, caught her eyes. A second 
glance convinced Tara that it was her husband, 
making swiftly towards the jungles. She was 
staggered. .A cold tremor seized her limbs, and 
she felt overpowered and ready to faint. A 
thousand vague fears and harrowing suspicions 
swept over her mind. She loved her unworthy 
husband too well to think him the agent in some 
dark or unhallowed purpose, but gloomy con- 
jectures of approaching dangers and of some 
fearful risk which her husband ran, rushed through 
her mind. She stood rivetted to the spot. Bend- 
ing over the low parapet, which surrounded the 
edges of the terrace, she gazed and gazed and 
followed his motions with distracted eyes. 
Suddenly she lost all view of him. She still 
gazed and turned her eyes on all sides, but could 
no longer perceive his vigorous form gliding 
amid the darkness. Her fears increased tenfold. 
Long^ long did she gaze in this attitude, silent 
and unmoved like a marble formed ornament of 
the huge edifice. She w'as on the point of giving 
up the [search in] despair when a last and 
sweeping glance met the [object] of her solicitude 
as he lightly leaped into the small iron-door which 
opened outside from that tenantless part of the 
house already known to the reader as the godou^n- 
mahaL 

Tara’s heart felt greatly relieved when she 
saw her husband within the shelter of his own 
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roof. Still her apprehensions were not entirely 
quieted. This nocturnal and clandestine walk 
outside and a visit at such an hour to a part of 
the house rarely visited by any, coupled with 
his previous anxiety and loss of spirits and the 
ominous sound of the night-bird which still rung 
in Tara’s ears, spoke some approaching misfortune. 
Tara did not leave her watch but continued 
anxiously waiting for the reappearance of her 
husband. But again she watched in vain. More 
than half an hour elapsed, still her husband did 
not repass through the secret gate. She felt tired 
\i?ith standing and as she was more sure of her 
husband’s personal safely, she at last for the 
present descended and returned to her apartment. 

A sudden light had flashed upon her. Would 
not this furnish a clue to her husband’s secret? 
Her resolution was now formed. 

In the course of a few moments, her husband 
re-entered the room. His manner was restless 


Our readers need not he apprised that Ais 
was the place where Madhav had been deposited 
by his captors. But his captors .were not there. 
Ihe hour was about deep midnight. The bol^ 
were draw’n outside; and Madhav Ghose for the 
present at least was shut up in a living grave. 
Still his mien was not stricken down or dejected 
or hopeless. Resentment more than any other 
feeling was foremost in his mind; and as he 
continued unceasingly to pace the silent chamber 
with a lofty step, he gathered resolution to meet 
the worst he had to expect from the desperate 
character of his captors. 

At length a sound was heard of a key turning 
in the lock which closed the door outside. Next 
followed the sound of the bolt and bar and chain 
being cautiously unfastened, the massive doors 
slowly creaked on their hinges, and h;s two savage 
captors silently entered the room, shutting the door 
after them with the same carefulness. 


and uneasy, hut there was exultation in his eyes. 
Tara spoke not a word to him of what she had 
seen. 

CHAPTER XVm 

Captors and Captive 

Let us shift the scene. A solitary and 
feeble lamp lighted a gloomy and low-roofed 
room, whose sombre and massive walls looked 
more grim m the dim light. The room was 
as small in area as it was low in altitude, 
and altogether wore the appearance more of a 
habitation destined for the reception of criminals 
than of an ordinary residence of any who could 
find another shelter. A low small thick door of 
iron shut the only entrance to this gloomy apart- 
ment, and was furnished with bolts and bars of 
a proportionately massive character. As if still 
suspicious of the character of the security of this 
cell, the architect had taken the unusual pre- 
caution of plating the very walls w'ith a coat of 
iron. The black metal frowned by the dim and 
flickering light as if it inclosed a living grave. 
There was another passage or resemblance of a 
passage from this room besides the iron-door 
already mentioned. It was another door, pre- 
cisely of the same character, placed in one of the 
corners and leading apparently to a side-room; 
but it was even of smaller dimensions, so much 
so that a child had to creep through it. The 
gloomy apartment was without a single article of 
furniture. It was totally empty. One solitary 
individual, the sole occupant, w’as pacing it in 
the dim and fitful light of the single lamp. It 
was Madhav Ghose. 


Madhav cast a glance of unbounded resent- 
ment but, without taking any other notice of their 
entrance, continued pacing the chamber as before. 
The sardar and Bhiku sealed themselves by the 
lamp, and taking out a little ganja from a hag 
which the latter carried in his waist, as well as a 
small and almost headless kalika* began pounding 
the drug on his palm by the strong pressure of 
his lliunib, p-eparatory to its ignition. The sardar 
trimmed the lamp and, while thus employed, 
observed sarcastically, “ The Baboo seems particu- 
larly submissive tonight.” 

Madhav stopped short in his walk, and faced 
the miscreant; his features w’orked as if he would 
reply, but he suddenly turned without saying any- 
thing and resumed his previous employment of 
pacing the chamber. The ganja %vas now ready 
for the kalika, and it being duly ignited, the rob- 
bers commenced smoking. The silent contempt of 
the prisoner now began to irritate his captors, who 
had hitherto been restrained from offering need- 
less insult by that habitual awe and respect which 
compels even the most reckless among the vulgar 
to observe a proper distance to those entitled to 
deference. The sardar was no vulgar ruffian, as 
our readers have doubtless perceived, but the lofty 
mien and stern deportment of the prisoner had 
restrained even his petulance. But now the fumes 
of the ganja loosened his spirits. 

“Baboo,” said he with a malicious smile on 

his bps, will vou deign a pull at the kalika? 

it IS done exactly to a millionaire’s taste, I can 
promise you. 

Madhav again disdained replying, and the 
• Ean^nware pipe for smoking. 
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discomfited sardar went on smoking, carrying on 
a horribly obscene conversation mlh his associate. 

“Will you tell me what your master intends 
doing with me? ” at length inquired Madhav, 
speaking for the first time. 

“ We have no master,” answered the sardar 
gruffly, without further interruption to the smoking 
and the obscene dialogue. 

“Your employer then?” asked Madhav 
again. 

“ We have no employer,” said the sardar in 
the same tone, and went on pulling at the kalika. 

“ He who bade you do this deed? ” said 
Madhav. 

“ No one bade us,” said the sardar. 

“ No one? Have you seized and confined 
me for play? ” 

“ Not for play,” retorted the sardar. “ We 
have seized and confined you for money.” The 
cool and collected demeanour of Madhav Chose 
and the imperious tone of his language had 
mortified the ruffianly pride of the bandit, who 
piqued himself upon being the scourge and 
humiliator of the rich and the great, and he was 
resolved to be as mortifying in his answers. 

“ And who gives you this money? ” enquired 
Madhav. 

“ Guess,” said the sardar. 

“ I need not.” 

A deep and hollow sound interrupted the 
speaker and his auditors. 

“What’s that?” ejaculated Bhiku in amaze- 
ment. 

“ What’s that? ” ejaculated the sardar in his 

turn. 

All three remained silent for a few moments. 

“Can there be another in the room? That 
would be a fine affair indeed,” said the sardar. 
“ Let me see.'' 

Although the whole room w'as visible with the 
distinctness that the faint light would permit from 
the place where they sat, the sardar nevertheless 
got up and scrutinized every comer, but of 
course with little success. 

“ It is strange,” he observed as be resumed 
his place,' “ but let it go. You were speaking of 
my employer, sir; who do you think he is? ” 

The presuming tone of the question highly 
irritated Madhav Chose, but suppressing his 
resentment he briefly answered, “ I kno^v he is 
Mathur Chose; now tell me whc*^ '»'■#» vour 
instructions.” 

Bhiku gaped in sumrise, and leering towards 
the sardar. observed, “ Ho\v is it that he know's 
it already? ” 

“Fool!” said the sardar “do you gape at 


this, who else in Radhaganj has an iron-walled 
dungeon to cage his prisoners in? ” 

But he returned no answer to Madhav’s 
question, true to his determination of humbling the 
yet lofty pride of his captive and perhaps to mould 
him to that state of mind which would facilitate 
his object. But Bhiku was getting impudent, and 
warmed by the fumes of the ganja, his usual 
taciturnity was fast giving place to an uncontrol- 
lable propensity to chatter. 

“ In truth,” said he, “ what are we to 
do with our booty: booty of flesh and blood 
I mean ? ” 

“ Eat him up, I suppose,” said the sardar. 

Bhiku broke out into a hoarse laugh at this 
sally of his chief. But his rude laugh was 
suddenly checked by another plaintive groan 
which seemed to issue this time from the ceiling. 

“Again!” ejaculated the startled sardar. 

Bhiku sat aghast, superstitious fears now 
coming over him. Madhav also felt uneasy 
though from other causes. 

“ This place has been long untenanted,” 
observed Bhiku speaking in a whisper, who 
knows what beings may have made this room 
their abode.” 

Though, of course, equally given to supersti- 
tion, the much stronger mind of the sardar did 
not so easily yield to such influences. Generally, 
their lawless and terrible profession renders people 
of this class habitually conversant with those 
scenes which are best calculated to give rise to 
fears of a superhuman character, and though they 
as firmly believe as other ignorant people in the 
existence of superhuman agencies, habit renders 
them less liable to their impressions. 

“ Or somebody may be lurking somewhere,” 
Slid the sardar. “this must be looked to; you 
watch our friend here.” 

The sardar tore up an edge from his small 
dhofi and rolling it up into a wick, dipped it in 
the oil of the lamp, and ignited it in its flame. 
Thus furnished with a light, he cautiously opened 
the door. He then proceeded to examine every 
creek and corner of the veranda which lined ll.e 
single row of rooms, of which the one now 
occupied by Madhav and his watchers was the 
middle one. Not finding anything in the veranda 
to explain the cause of his alarm he proceeded 
to search the open ground in front, which was 
enclosed bv the walls already mentioned. But 
there also the search proved epuallv fruitless, and 
he relumed vexed and doubtful. Bhiku was now 
reallv frightened and. in his anxiety to get rid of 
the place, gave a hard and significant pinch under 
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the elbow of his chief lo hasleii negotiations. The 
sardar complied. 

It is getting late," he said, addressing 
Madhav, *' and this is no place for us to sleep 
in. If you will comply with our conditions you 
can regain your liberty.” 

“ What are they? ” inquired vMadhav with 
indifference, for he saw" his advantage. 

“ Deliver up to us your uncle’s will.” 

“ It is not with me here,” said he laconicallv. 
and turned round to resume his rvalk. 

“ Remain here then,” said the sardar with 
equal brevity; “we go with the keys.” 

“And suppose I am inclined to give up the 
paper, how am I to get at it from here? ” 

The bandit in his turn perceived his advantage, 
and replied, “ That is your OW'U concern. Devise 
the best nteans in your power. If I were you I 
would think of sending a note by one of my 
captors to a friend at home, asking him to send 
me the paper hy the bearer.” 

“ Atjcl if jin friend asks vou where is the 

• • 

writer of the note, what answer w'ill you give? ” 

Again the same unearthly sound burst upon 
their ears. This time it was a low stifled shriek 
such as no human being could utter. Again th« 
sound seemed to proceed from the ceiling. 

The robbers started to their feet; even Madha\ 
Himself was shaken. 

“ Is there an upper story? ” said he. 

“.Vo, no.”' answered both the robbers ai 
Pnee. - • 

-“Stop; I will go up to the roof and see 
again.” .said the sardar. 

It was easy for such a practised «lafoit a? 
the sardar lo scale the no great elevation of tin: 
rooms. When up, liowever. bis search proved a« 
fruitless as before. 

Bending o\er the edge of the roof he gazed 
intently on the ground on the hack of the build- 
ing, but here also his search pro\ed equall\‘ un- 
successful. He returned once more, >exed and 
troubled. 

k sudden light broke upon Madhav. 

“ Are there not two other rooms, similar lo 
this, in the row? ” 

“\es,” said the sardar, “it seems so.” 

“ Did you bring any other captives to these 
dungeons? ” 

“ No.” 

“Perhaps then others did; some unfortunate 
victim of this wretch’s cupidity is undergoing a 
iiorrible fate in one of these cells.” said he. more 
as speaking to himself. “Can you go and see if 
there are any there?” 

“ You say right,” replied the sardar. 


musingly. “ Probably in that case, tiicse doors arc 
locked; but I can speak, and the prisoner, if any 
there is, will doubtless reply.’' The sardar again 
made a w'ick and proceeded to examine. To his 
great disappointment the doors of both the rooms 
were open and the rooms entirely empty. 

Tiler amazement now' seized on Madhav, who 
clearlv saw that every possible existing source, 
had been enquired into, while the robber -chief now 
began seriously to give way to superstitious 
apprehensions. 

Bhiku cowered with fear and crouched near 
the sardar. 

“ We have no heart lo slay any longer,” said 
the sardar to Madhav, “ the ways of gods are 
known to themselves. Gi\e your answ'er at once, 
or we shut you up and go.” 

Madhav saw that his only chance lay in com- 
pliance. If they left him shut up, he could not 
guess how' or when he could expect release. If 
he complied, it was probable that his note would 
cause enquiry and afford a clue to his friends by 
which they would trace out his place of confine- 
ment. Still he was determined to make a last 
effort. 

“ You expect money,” he said to the sardar, 
’ if you get the will from me; name the sum and 
I will double it, if you will let me go without 
nving up the paper.” 

“ We are satisfied with what has been pro- 
.mised to us. Who can be fool enough to think 
that you. once free, would give us the money you 
promise now. The note, or we go.” 

Clothes rustled somewhere in the rooms. The 
dacoits looked at each other, as if ready to fly 
without waiting further. Madhav understood the 
look and inquired if they had pen and paper, 
to which they replied that they had come pro- 
\ ided with them. Madhav took the pen and paper, 
and commenced writing a note to his chief amid 
at home. 

”I will dictate,” said the sardar, “so that 1 
may be neither doubted nor entrapped, nor your 
retreat found out. I could once read and write 
like you.” 

Madhav looked up in surprise, but signified 
his assent and the sardar began to dictate, though 
from the supernatural fears which agitated him, 
he was far from being cool enough for the purpose. 
Madha\‘ began to write. 

At that moment a heavy clanking of chains, 
followed by a tremendous clattering sound, came 
thundering on the already frightened party, and 
then again issued the same unearthly moan, more 
loud and piercing. At one bound Bhiku cleared 
the veranda, and ran out of the house with a 
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scream. The sardar also rose startled and leaped 
into the veranda. He was petrified with the vision 
that there met his eyes and, without turning back 
even to lock the door, precipitately ran out of 
the house, leaving Madhav entirely free. 

But Madhav himself was just then too much 
bewildered by the mysterious sounds and the 
sudden impetuous flight of his captors, to be able 
fully to comprehend his position. For a 
inoineiii he remained motionless and un- 
decided. But he was soon ashamed of him- 
self and shaking off unmanly apprehensions 
jumped into the veranda. Nothing was to 
be seen. He looked and looked and perceived^ 


a small streak of light creeping through a crevice 
which opened from the veianda ijilo the open 
ground. Bounding in that direction he found that 
the door was not locked, and throwing it open 
saw a female figure standing in that lonely spot. 
A small lantern was on the ground. Eagerly 
holding it up for closer examination, he was 
staggered at what lie saw. 

“Tara! ” escaped from his lips. 

■‘Madhav! ” murmured Tara, speechless with 
astonishnienl. 

But again came [the] plaintive cry from 
above. 

( Ih hf roif/i’iiled.) 


ASIATIC WOMEN IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 



LESSONS OF ISTAMBOUL 


vei 7 soon in the future, tbe opinion 
A of the women of the world will have to be 
taken seriously into consideration befoi-e 
clccKtiiig .upon anv grave world problems”, was 
the enthusiastic observation made by Mrs. Haniul 
A. AH, the leader of the Indian Women’s Delega- 
tion to the International Women’s Conference 
held at Isiamboul, just before leaving Satara for 
Poona for presenting her report to the All India 
Women’s Ojiiference, half yearly meeting, to be 
held on the 27th instant. “The Asiatic Women 
have taken n wonderful part in such conferences 
for the first time, and we had representatives 
from various Asiatic countries,” continued Mrs. 
Hamid Ali, “and with the exception of China 
and .Japan nil other important countries had sent 
delegates. Turkey, Iran, Iraii. Beirut, Damascus, 
Baghcltul, Arabia, Egypt, Jamaica, and many 
other places and counties were fully represented. 
Among the personalities that made their impres- 
sion on the Confei-ence. the most prominent was 
the figure of Madame Hoda Chcraui Pasha, who 
led the Egyptian delegation. Possessing the 
confidence of all political and other parties in 
her countrj', Madame Cheraui Pasha was given 
an extraordinary send-off at Alexandria when 
the people’s representatives followed the ship 
six miles out in a gaily decorated launch. The 
beautiful French cu.stom of having salons where 
the best literary and artistic talent, the most 
popular political leaders, leading Court officials 
and ministers in Egypt., can gather, is followed 
at the house of Mme. Cheraui Pasha. She has 
given the lead to modern Egyptian womanhood to 
take her rightful place in mo nvennstmetion of 
her country. 


(Jiiite apart from the many political nuestioris. 
that were oi-ougiit before the Conference, a sensa- 
tiou was caused when Miss Marston, the delegate 
front Jamaica, in her i|uite unassuming manner 
explained the position of the Negroes in Jamaica 


Madame Hoda Cheraui Pasha 

and described the civil status of women in her 
country. The un-moral laws which were current 
up to a few generations ago had led to the 
ilegradatioii of liei' people. There was hardly a 
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■woman unmoved in the whole conference when 
savage and brutal ' manner In which lyn<'hing is' 
resorted to in America was discussed later; but 
representatives of the West— who while not 
upholiling or defending lynching— tried to explain 


Mra. Hamid A. Ali at [stamboul 

chpracieristis of the whole Negro race— contrasted 
vividly with the horrible picture she dicw. There 
was hardly a tearless eye in the whole of the 
Cl nference 


Muiijjw issued by iliu I'u.kish Goveriiiticiii. aoutv 
mg various spheres of women’s aciivities and tin 
leadero of the women’s inlertiHiional movement. Thes 
include Madame Curie (Lst in 2iid rowj and Jan 
Addams. (3rd in the Jrd row). 


Mrs. Hsir.id A. Ali and others at the Acropole, Athens 


the reason hy referring to the p-mve or^vorofion 
caijarv] by the “nnrestniinod insftners of Y<«Toe 3 
and their attacks on white women. The v’rv 
mild manner in which Miss Mar«ton made her 
statement, without any bitterness in her voice— a 


“If any thing was required to show the -soll- 
jnrily of Asiatic women, it was this staiemrnt 
about the character of Negroes. Representatives 
of Egypt, Arabia, Iraq, rose one after another 
and entered an empliaiic protest against such 
wholesale txxiusation against the Negro race. 
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They pnirt that they had experience of Negroes 
for hunilreds of year. Tiie Negroes \rere first 
slaves in many of these countrie-s nnil later they 
were citizens with equal riglits with the other 
residents. So far as A^iar.ic women are eouccrneil, 
there had never been any cause to complain 
about the Negroe.p. India nml Iran were in 
ngrecineiit. So the ^■epl'esl•ntalives of all A-iatic 
countries solidly took up the stmd that .«uch an 
attack on the Negroes was entirely unjustified. 
The incident causeil a small iireeze in the con- 
ference circles hut it was indicative of the solidarity 
of Asiatic women’s atiituile against any ussutiip- 
lion of racial s-upeiiority by any nation. A very 
strong re-ohition was passeil against the outrage- 
ous and barbarous practice of lynching. 

This particular characteristic w<as again 
evidenced when the Civil stilus of women umler 
various forms of Government, was being discussed, 
liidiu, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and many other 


countries stongly protested against any domina- 
tion of one race or one country by another. 
These protests were lully supported by the reports 
of the ilelagalioiis sent by the Conference itself 
to various countries in Asia and Africa. 

Ttms for the first lime in the history of the 
International Women’s Suffrage Conference the 
Asiatic Womanhood was fully representetl, 
demanded and was readily granted an equality 
of Status and oppotuiiity in trying to solve the 
problems wliich affect the woiiienkind of all 
countries and natiuus. It was realized there in 
this conference at Istainboul that among the 
women wlio required urgently the sympathy and 
support of world opinion, mere are many from 
Europe itself, la the countries ruled by Dicta- 
tors lot of women was certainly bad. They 
required the strongest help that women all the 
World over could possibly give.” 


miLU OF SANTINIKETAN 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


[.Mnlu was the pet name of Prasad Chatferjee, 
tViiihdi'i' and first lencher and story-teller of 
Bhubaudunga Prasad ViJyalaya.] 

U SUALLY, I Imve great difficulty in 
coming into close touch with the 
younger boys whom I teach in the 
Ashram at Sliantinikctan. This is 
due partly to iny own temperament and partly 
to my ignorance of the Bengali language. 
Tliis difficulty of contact, about which [ have 
been at times pniiifully conscious, h.as caused 
a reticence on my part which lias been hard 
to overcome, and it has naturally created a 
shyness in tlie boys themselves. 

Hut, with iMulu, from the very first day on 
which 1 met liim, there was no diffimilty of 
tlmt kind at all. Oa the contrary, a peculiar 
sense of companionsbip and comradeship • 
became easy from the very first. It was as 
though dilfereuce in age did not count and 
as if we fully understood one another by some 
natural impulse. 

Fortunately for me, my work as a teacher 
soon brought me into close association with 
Mulu soon after his arrival in the Ashram, 
because lie was placed in the third group. 
With this group of boys 1 had special duties 


to perform as a teacher of English. I shall 
speak of these latter on. 

Rluin also from the very beginning of our 
companionship worked laboriously fur me in 
trying to got together, from among the very 
young boys of the school, a company of actors. 
In this somewliat thankless task, he showed 
more persistence and perseverance than I had 
expected in one whose health was never 
robust, and who was subject from time to time 
to days of illness. He would come to me and 
bring the other boys with him even when it 
was clear he was not well j and more than 
once [ asked him not to stay for the rehearsal, 
but to go and lie down. 

As an actor he was good. He had no 
trace of solf-consciousness. He also enjoyed, 
to liU heart’s content, making fun and being 
made fun of by others. Among the little boys 
who were .acting in the play he was very 
popular. He used to look after them, daring 
the rehearsals, and to persuade them to learn 
their parts. He did not finally act in the play 
itself, but I was under a great obligation to 
him for helping me to carry the rehearsals 
over the initial stages. 

Main was just like an elder brother among 
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be backward 
of bis age. 


days and the coiiseijiiciit interruption in Ins 
school work had retarded him in his studies. 

knew liira, ho seemed to me to 
compared with the other boys 
But a change came over him 
when he attended the Poet’s classes. Me was 
not the only one to be stimulated, for the 
whole class was ronsed to enthusiasm in an 
e.vtraordinary manner. 

The Poet at this time was 
engaged in working out with 
his pupils a new intensive 
method of explaining and illus- 
trating the construction of 
English sentences. He would 
take some difficult passage, from 
the best English prose writers, 
and build up a whole series of 
parallel English sentences, which 
might illustrate the construction 
and idiom of the English passage 
in the text. When the actual 
phnises of the English prose 
writer came at last, the boys in 
the Poet’s class would find them 
to be simple, on account of 
the preparatory sentences already 
gone through. The Poet made 
hie e\-perinjcnt of the new 
metliod while teaching the third 
group. 

Though the Poet’s class was 
conducted entirely through the 
medium of Bengali, it was a 
great joy to me to attend and 
to listen to the boys’ answers in 
Bengali and to gain instruction. 
I could not, of course, follow 
much of the Bengali, but I 
could look into the bovs’ faces 

V 

and watch their keen intelli- 
gence and enjoyment. There was 
not a single dull moment in the 
class from beginning to end. 

The enthusiasm of Mulu and 
Dhirananda for these wonderful 
lessons of their Gunidev was 
equally strong, and it made a 
natural bond of companionship 
between them. When the Poet’s class was 
over, they might constantly be seen comparing 
notes and going through doubtful passages 


these younger boys, and they treated him in 
every way as such, i used to think of him 
as a kind of Thakur Dada, .such as is re- 
presented in our own Gurudev’s plavs for his 
boys. The little boys, at the rehearsals, would 
gather round him, and make jokes with him, 
and have all sorts of fun. That is why the 
thought of ‘Thakur Da' so often came to mv 
mind. 


Pmsad Chatterjee (Mulu) 

The awakening of Mulii’s own intellectual 
powers came through the Poet’s ‘English’ 
classe.s. Continual bad health in his earlier 
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and clearing up debatable points. Girija 
and Shishi were in the outer circle of the 
same companionship. Abani, who was far 
the ablest boy in the class, was with them 
also ; but he remained somewhat solitary 
and apart. 

I have never in all mj* life seen a class 
of boys so keen as this class was. I have 
never in all my life seen any class of boys 
improve so much in so short a time. It was 
like witnessing the mystery of growth. The 
boys were in a great measure their own 
teachers. They w’ere determined to under- 
stand, and looked forward to this class as the 
one class in the wh ole day which was a 
supremely awaited joy. Mulu had his days 
of illness, but it was very rarely indeed that 
he could be kept away from Gurndov's classes. 
Once or twice, the Poet \\'ould tell him to go 
back to bed, when lie was clearly unfit for work. 

As time went on. ejctra classes wei’e taken 
by the Poet in English poetry as well as 
Englisb prose. Shelley’s poems ‘Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty’ and ‘Ode to the West 
Wind’ ^^•e^e explained in Bengali by him to 
those boys. It seemed a desperate adventure, 
to take up such a task as this with the third 
group but the boys and the Poet together had 
all the eagerness of youth on their side, and 
every obstacle w'as overcome. It would be 
hard to say, who was the most eager, the Poet 
himself or his pupils. 

There was given into my hands a revision 
lesson each day. which came just before the 
Poet’s lesson began. It was an amusement 
to me to find that, as the end of my own 
period drew near, the e.xcitement of the boys 
would become so great that they could hardly 
attend to me at all. It was a custom with us 
that, at the first sound of the gong, my own 
class should be dismissed at once. For we 
were at the opposite end of the Ashram, away 
from the Poet’s room. Mulu and Dhirananda 
were the quickest to hear the gong and they 
would be up in a moment and ask leave to 
go and then have a race with each other across 
the playground in order to see who could get 
to Gurudev’s room first. Again, when Mulu 
was told off for special duty as ‘manager’ for 
the day, he used somehow or other to manage 
to be free from work in the kitchen at the 
time that Gurudev was giving his lesson. 

36-r> 


One of the most interesting of my 
experiences with Mulu was while looking over 
his essays. The boys had absolute freedom 
ns to the number of essays tliey should write. 
Tlioy could come to me at any time of the day 
and bring me their written essays. At the 
beginning of each term I n.sed to give out a 
list of about twenty subjects and each boy 
would bring me an essay about once a week. 

But Mulu's appetite for essays was 
omnivorous : he used to come with a freshly 
written essay nearly every day. Once he 
broke through all records and brought me 
one essay in the morning and another in the 
evening on the same day. 

These essays of his were always short. 
He never repeated himself or wrote long 
English words. "Whatever vocabulary he had, 
he used pithily and tersely. He went at once 
straight to the point, without any beating 
about the bush, and gave his own decided 
opinions. I constantly chaffed him about 
these and he vised to enjoy it thoroughly. 

In these circumstances, it was naturally 
difficult for me to keep Mulu supplied with 
essay subjects. Long before the other boys 
had got half-way through the list I had given 
them, Mulu would come to me for more. I 
was obliged to keep him occupied with a 
supplementary list of his own. There used to 
be a twinkle in his eye, when he came back to 
me again and again for farther supplementary 
lists. I think he rather enjoyed my discomfiture, 
when I could not manufacture subjects fast 
enough for his essay enthusiasm. 

Mulu was at all times a fiery patriot. His 
essays on national subjects were full of the 
ardent extremism of boyhood. He would 
have nothing for India but out and out 
independence ; no half and half measures 
would serve his turn. There was often 
unbounded contempt expressed for those who 
flattered the Government in order to get 
their own selfish rewards. He was equally 
pronounced in writing about the wrongs done 
to the lower castes by the orthodox caste 
system. He was a radical all round, in his 
own bovish way, and a passionate lover of 
freedom. I think the happiest times he spent 
at the Ashram were the hours when he was 
among the Mussalman, Hadi, Dom and Santal 
villagers, teaching their children and playing 
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games wi(h (hem. Tins ■work occupied nearly 
ercry evening. It was no J’ornnil ‘duty’ wlili 
him, but an engeily c‘X|)ected pleasure at the 
close of each day’s work. 

Others among liis teachers must have 
known Alula far more closely than I did ; for 
his own mother tongue, Bengali, was especially 
dear to liim, and I'jiglish was foreign language 
in which it was ditficult for him to express 
his intimate thouglits. ^\’hat I felt myself was 
that he was giving to me in friendliness and 
good-hearted comradeship far more tliau I 
could possibly repay. I sovight Ids hcl|) in 
many d.fiieulues and I used to talk over with 
him qidlc freely tlie t<-rnble problems I had 
met wiili in .^Ifrien and Fiji among Indian men 
and women abroad. Mis eyes would kindle 
as 1 spoke to him about liiem and he was a 
very eager listener. It was always the down- 
trodden and the oppressed that appealed most 
of all to Ids heart and I found 1 cuidd talk on 
with him about tliii.gs lliat were veiy netir to 
me more easily than i could to other boys. He 
■Vtauted so much to hear all that 1 had to tell 


It was this fact which accounted for an 
experience which I had during an extremely 
diliiuult time quite recently in East .\lVica and 
Uganda, i felt that he was liclpiiig and 
his memory ctimo Uick tigain aiid again to me. 
1 liad seen so often his yoimg face stniined 
with eagerness and Ids eyes fla&hhig fire while 
1 laid related to him sometliing 1 had seen of 
injustice and wrong to Indians abroad. It 
Was the memory of this face lliat canto back 
to me in Afrieti some montlis after he died. 1 
had also known ])rcviuu>ly ilic same ucttruess 
of Ids spirit in the Punjab, when 1 was enquir- 
ing into the sutferuigs of the poor people in 
that [irovincc. 

It is this spirit, this young, eager heart, 
indignant tit the tlioiight of wiung, passionately 
retidy lor self-sticrifice, buridng with love lor 
these who were cruelly treated, that lias 
rcuitdnod witli me. 

We may be certain that this spirit lias not 
been touched (except to purify aud refine) by 
the change wldcli we call death. 

Sepiember, 1919. 


IIVDIAN WOMEN ABROAD 


By SASADHAR SINHA 


T MO'^K who hnvG stnyocl long in the 
West have wnfehed with interest the 
inerejiRC of riidinii stinleiits from renr 
to verjp at file (lilforciit seats of learn- 
ing in Europe, This iiieren<e is all to the 
good, despite tlie alarm raised bv the antliori- 
ties, atul by some of .nir public men, who 
should know better. Wliat is truly alarming, 
and, iinleod, a source of onormotis waste in 
men and money to fndia is the vast dispro- 
portion of the sexes In our stnde. t population 
abroad. Compared with our men, our women 
students are a mere handful. This is in 
striking contrast to the Chinese students in 
Europe, fn recent years, the numbers of 
the latter have grown by leaps and bounds, 
a largo proportion of them being women. 
This Is a phenomeu )u of profound sociologiciil 
interest. 

Obviously, China is more keenly consci- 
ous than we are that raotlern education, in 
order to be fructifying, must be open to both 
men and wome i on equal terms. Its hitherto 
predominantly malo bias in the East has 
defeated its own end inasmuch ns education 
remains a hot-liftiHC plant without roots in tlio 
native soil, in the hotne.s, and in our wuincn- 
folk wlio are the vital ngiiits in its rcgeiicr- 
tivo pmcess. Tlie gulf that it creates between 
men and women lias been destructive of its 
life-giving force. 

Nowhere is this illustrated more devastat- 
ingiy, more tragically than among our students 
abroad. Away from home, having to live 
for years on end in aii environment on the 
whole hostile, their education remains in most 
cases an outer facade and never becomes a 
part of their total personality. 

Education is .a social process. Its ade- 
quacy and fulness depend on how far one is 
iiuegrated into its social background. In 
Europe, and in lOngland, in pariivnlur, wc 
always remain a foreign body, Wc are 
tolerated, but uever accepted, ilcuco the 


inevitable bifiircation in onr personality, in 
our menbd outlook and the inadequate return 
in our educational efforts. Tlie inner eiiailel . 
of onr minds is not touched by education. 
Modern ideas pass ns by. Intellect remains 
uiiqniekened. At last wc return home to 
relap«e into the inertia of body and mind that 
is India’s bane, uii'^nitcd to fit into the old 
surroundings, and wiihont counige to create 
a new and more vital eiiviroumont. 

Cliina’s example is before us. A largo 
proportion of Chinese scholars in Europe are 
married couples. By roprodneing miniature 
Chinese communities in dilFerent European 
centres of learning, Cliina is not only 
establishing more direct touch with the best 
in European Ufa and thereby avoiding that 
fatal unreality which characterizes our educa- 
tion, but is also solving some of the socud 
problems which face every Jndian student 
individually in a foreign country. Through 
their womenfolk, access to European society 
becomes possible for the Chinese. From 
toleration to recognition is a big step. A 
rcconized social stitns is essential to normal 
intellectual life. Tltis is already reflected in 
the greater intellectual and social activity of 
the Chinese students in London and else- 
where. A visit to the China Institute within 
a stone’s throw of the Indian Students’ Union 
in London is an eye-opener. 

Onr task is two-fold. First, that education 
in foreign countries should no longer remain 
a male monopoly. It is educationally wasteful, 
because it divides men and women and creates 
a class of individuals who are uprooted and 
misfits everywhere. They are neither at home 
abroad, because they are socially unacceptable 
nor at home in India, whore tliey do not often 
meet women, who are inspired by common 
hopes and fears, similarity of tastes, ideals aud 
intellectual sispiratious. 

Secondly, young married people should be 
encouraged to come abroad together, so that 
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they may share the same experiences and 
similarly enjoy the educational facilities that 
the West can offer and return home the richer 
for them, the better fitted to carry out the 
tasks for which they were sent out. This, to 
my mind, is the only way of reconciling 
modern education with progress in India, 
because it presupposes a certain community 
of interest of husband and wife and a certain 
amount of enlightenment on the part of both, 
which are now lacking. 

Nor need this raise insuperable practical 
difficulties. Expenses for husband and wife, 
as everybody knows, are not twice as much 
as the single individual spends on himself. At 
the most, they may be half as much again, but 
with foresight couples should be able to 
manage even on less. Parents, as well as the 
Government, should take note of this, because 


the forcible and prolonged separation of hus- 
band and wife is neither educationally econo- 
mical nor morally wise. 

The foundations of a miniature Indian 
community would thus have been securely laid 
abroad. Besides helping to minimize consi- 
derably the many indiscretions that young niou 
are heir to abroad out of sheer boredom and 
loneliness, it will also help to bring them closer 
to the society of which they form part, however 
temporarily. And it is only through closer 
social contact that we can hope to receive the 
best that the West can give us. With a recog- 
nized social status will come self-confidence, 
mental integrity, better educational effort and 
above all the avoidance of waste, intellectual 
and otherwise, which India can ill afford. 

London, 

July, 1935. 


THE mEMPLOYMEIVT PROBLEM 

By SANTA DEVI 


OHIBRAM had just sat down to his breakfast, 

0 when his mother began : “Now look here, 
Shibu, the children have got no winter 

clothing, and I have not been able to bring 
over your sister from her husband’s house all 
these years even once. If anyone falls ill, I 
cannot give him a drop of medicine. How long 
can one carry on like this ?” 

“As long as we are destined to,” replied the 
son, his face turning sullen at once. 

His mother poured another ladleful of hot 
soup on his rice, and said, ‘•You amaze me, my 
dear ! I have spent everything I had on your 
education, and you have passed the M. A. And 
now all that you can do is to bewail your fate. 

1 have poured money on you for sixteen years. 
Even if you could have given me back a 
quarter of what I gave you, I would have been 
happy. You are eating your meals in time and 
going out with clean clothes on. Is that right 
and proper ? One must try to earn money.” 

Snibram sprang up from his seat in anger 
and cried: “Am I not trying as hanl as I 


can ? Shall I walk on my head 1 Do you 
think I go out everj'day to enjoy the cinema 
or the theatre ? I go to hunt for jobs.” 

“Do what j’ou think best I can but give 
you advice,” said his mother in despair. She 
went back to her kitchen with the ladle anil 
the pot of soup. Shibram went to the outer 
room and Hung himself down on the wooden 
bedstead with a bundle of newspapers by his 
side. 

He had no money to buy newspaper.s ^9itll. 
There was no one who could give him money. 
He himself earned only thirty rupees, and this 
had to suffice for the household expenses, added 
to his mother’s slender savings. He served as 
a private tutor in the family of a barrister 
and brought home their old newspapers, mostly 
an Anglo-Indian. He had to return the papers 
next day. Nearby stood a shop which dealt in 
khaddar. Shibram borrowed an Indian paper 
from it He used to get by heart the “Wanted” 
column. He had sent in applications by scores 
and had got only two or three replies. From 
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these places, too, he had been turuec.! back, when 
he went to try his luck personally. No one 
had given him any encouragement. 

Shibram again went over the advertisements. 
Nobody wanted an M. A. in history. It seemed 
the \phole country liad turned into a vast 
Insurance Oftice and everybody wanted only 
agents. Ho had no objection to becoming an 
agent. Jlut he knew full well that lie could 
not earn much that way Sliibrain closed liis 
eyes and tried to visualize in his mind the ciicle 
of his ac<iuaiiit!inces. Ninety per cent, amongst 
them were too destitute to go in for life insur- 
ance. Tlie remaining ten per cent were them- 
selves insurance agents. He could think of 
only two persons, who were solvent, yet not 
insurance agents. One was his emplos'er 3Ir. 
.Mukimdaram (ioswami, Bar-at-Law, and the other 
one was his professor Mr. Sen. Both were 
getting on in years and it was unlikely that all 
the insurance agents in Bengal had not got at 
them long ago. Shibram gave it up in despair. 
He would never be a success as an insurance 
agent. He was not temperamentally fit for going 
about canvassing from door to door. He could 
never understand how to begin. 

The remaining advertisements were for private 
tutors and niidwives. He was working as a 
private tutor, both morning and evening and 
could not undertake more work of that sort. 
The latter job was a lucrative one. He bad 
seen midwives who wore more jewellery than 
the wives of the rich. But he could not avail 
himself of this job, at least during this life. 
He bud been born a man through the accumula- 
ted merit of seven previous births. If he could 
do away with all merit in this life, the next 
one might be more advantageous. 

Shibram thrust away tiie Indian paper and 
drew the Anglo-Indian towards himself. But 
alas for him ! It seemeil, only Nurses, Midwives 
and pretty Anglo-Indian girls had any business 
in this mortal world. The rest were superfluous. 

At this juncture, his friend Nitu came in, 
smoking an indigenous ‘biri’. He leant over 
Shibram and asked, "How numy jobs did you 
secure, Shibu ?” 

Shibram flung away this paper too and said, 
‘ Jobs indeed ! Do you think it is the Golden 
Age ? if you want a job now-a-days, you must 
paint your cheeks, use a lip-stick and put on 
a gown. If ever I marry, my dear friend, I 
shall pray for daughters every morning, and if 
I get them, I shall call them Mary, Katie amt 
Dolly. I am a mere man, and have been cursed 
with the name of Shibram. So, no luck for me 
this time. Yet my motlier is about to turn me 
out of the house, because I cannot secure a job.” 

“Don’t weep, my dear chap,” said Nitu, 
patting him on the back. “This is the age for 
self-help. You need not be a clerk or anything 
necessarily. Why don’t you try some business ? 
I am willing to join in with you. Perseverance 


leads to succe.ss, you know. If we try honestly, 
we are sure to prosper.” 

“Don’t l)e over-optimistic, Nitu,” said Shibu. 
‘‘Money begets money you know. Where is 
our capital ?” 

“W’^e must try something that does not 
reiiuire a big outlay,” said Nitu. “A restaurant, 
for instance. You will sell your chops and 
cutlets everyday and realize money every day. 
Thus we shfdl buikl up some capital.” 

“Ob indeed I” laughed Shibu. “Who told 
you that we shall sell all our chops and cutlets 
every day ? These things taste vei’y nice, when 
we buy them from another’s shop. But they 
won’t taste half as nice, when they shall be 
left unsold on our own hands and we shall 
have to emry back home, wliole trayfuls, of 
them, from our .shop. Instead of increasing 
your capital, it will thus decrea.se, from day to 
day.’ 

“What a coward you are !” cried Nitu. “A 
man must possess some courage. Don’t you 
i-eineiuber the Sanscrit saying, ‘‘Only the lion-like 
man of enterprise ever attains success ?” 

“I have forgotten every bit of Sanscrit I ever 
learnt,” said Shibu. “I never opened a Sanscrit 
book after I left my school.” 

“Very well,” said Nitu, “let us try something 
absolutely safe. It does not need any capital 
at all. You require only an ochre-coloured robe 
and turban and a book on palmistry.” 

“Safe indee<l !” said Shibu, “What do I 
know of palmistry f I shall tell people some- 
thing or other, which won’t come to pass ; then 
they will come and thrash me. Besides, how 
can you disguise and hide yourself in Calcutta ? 
If I ever get caught by my student friends, 
they will give me hell, sure enough.” 

“Oh, what a saint you are 1” said Nitu. 
“Why, is it a sin to become a palmist ?” 

‘‘I consider it a sin to obtain money under 
false pretences.” said Shibu. *T£ it is not a sin, 
then nothing short of murder is a sin.” 

“iUl businessmen obtain money under false 
pretences,” said Nitu, "as well as all professional 
men. Pleaders, barristers, priests, goldsmiths, 
washermen and barbers, tell far more untruths 
than truths.” 

“That may be, but I am not going to follow 
them,” said Shibu. “And 1 don’t want to enter 
Into a discussion about it either. I am thinking of 
going out ill search of inspiration.” 

Nitu took the hint, and lighting another 
‘biri’, he went out. 

Shibu put on his shirt, and took the opposite 
road to that taken by Nitu. He looked at all 
the hair-dres-siug saloons and all the dying and 
cleaning shops. These people did not need much 
capital, and their stock, too, was not perishable like 
chops or cutlets. But Shibu did not know the 
art of cutting hair or washing clothes. If he 
had to pay people to do these jobs for him, he 
would he bankrupt on the .second day. He 
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•would have to pay rent for the shop, besides. 
If he could not secure enough customers, things 
woiiiil go very hanl with him indeed. 

He might become an apprentice at some 
barber’s shop. Then, If he put on a suit niul 
begun to work in a saloon, nolKwiy would dare 
to jeer at him. But it was ralhcr hanl to keep 
one’s iilentity hiiiden in CalcnUa. Shibram was 
rather nervou-s about losing his repnUition. 

In the evening he was coming buck home, 
after teaching hi.s pupil. He was thinking of 
taking an ayency for ointments, cheap hair oils 
and some infallible reaieily for malaria. It was 
not a hurl Job to secure such an agency. But 
nobody gave him any encouragement. “Jf you go 
ai)ont with a big <lruin, you have some ohaaee of 
making [leople listen to you,” said one ami ali. 
■Odierwise your stuck will remain on your iiumis 
fur ever.” 

As he returnc*! home, he found a big 
congregation of ladies in front of the kitchen. 
Most <»f them were oldish or. old. They seemed 
to bo harbingers of some sort of good new.s, as 
his mother was listening very psigeily to them, 
neglecting even her cooking. She went in now 
and then nml turned the hotchpotch over, then 
came out agiln to hear the news. A Imrrinine 
lump hung on the wall, and cast a faint light 
on the faces and figures of the lu'lies. But 
they were, all quite well known to Siitbu, so he 
coiii-l tell who was who from their sizes and 
voices without seeing their faces. 

As the ladies heard his footstep in the outer 
room, they became restive. Every one of them 
got, up rather painfully, and prepare<l logo: 
Old Tarini-didi. who seemed to be the leader 
of the depuiation, nulleil a veil ovrr her bald 
head and whUpereu in Shibu’s mother’s ear, 
“Your son has come home; go nn<l give him 
liis evening meal. But don’t forget what 1 have 
told you. Think it over, I shall come to morrow 
and receive your answer.” 

Shibu's mother retreateil backward to the 
inside of the kitchen, saying, “You are with me 
in weal and wt)e, cm I ever forgi-tyour words ?” 

The ladii-s starteil for their rcspeciive homes, 
talking a.s they went. They stopped once at die 
onti-r door uiul, delivering their liiial oration, went 
their ways. 

Shibu’s mother shut the door with a push of 
her cibow, then came liack to llie 0 |>eii verandah. 
“Sbibit. go and «aj)i your hands and feel,” i-be 
CJilleil out. ’Take your meal while it is hot. 
You won’t be able to eat these poor stuffs when 
they gniw cold.” 

Shilni came and sat down on his wootlen 
seat He was glad to find liis mother in a belter 
temi»cr now. 

His motlier brought his meal of bread, fish 
soup, ami vegetable hotclipoich sind set it liefure 
him. "By the grace of God, you have turned 
twenty five now. Won’t you ever marry 

“Have you found out by careful calculation 


that we are not enough in number to consume 
your wealth? You want another person to help 

us do it ?■’ asked Shilm 

“I don’t want your clever words” said his 
mother. “Every man marries at the proper age 
iiml it is but rigi't tliat lie sliouid do so Times 
are bnl, and every young man should be 
Ijiuiterlj' tied down to his home, lest he go 
aslray.” 

‘‘if you can feed and clothe a daughter-in- 
law,” sni<l Shilm, “I have no ohjcclion to 
luaming. I have hut to mount a gaily decorated 
palmiqnin, go in ami marry. ” 

"Why, you are ii.s fit ns anybody else to 
maintniu a said his mother. “You have 

got all the di-gr<-es of the Univi r-ity. Bui ilimigh 
Baniswaii (llie goddess of learning) favoureil you, 
Litk>limi the goddess of wealth) always 
remained adverse.” 

Siiibu felt like laughing at this pride of the 
poor mother over her son's U-arning. Alas, for 
an M. A. of our Univirsities ! lie lias only 
become unfit for most kinds of work. 

Seeing that her son was silent, his mother 
began again : “People have brought forward 
various majA-hes to which I have not listened. 
But now I have heart) of a girl who is a 
veritable qaeeii of beauty. I have seen her 
myself, but slie was a child then. But they went 
away somewhere else and 1 lost sight of them. 
But now Turinklidi was telling me tliat the girl 
has turned seventeen this month and she is well 
developed too. Her limbs are well roumled and 
her complexion Is like that of a Jewess. Her 
face is nearly perfect, oval in shape, ami her 
hair is wonderful Only one of her teeth is a 
bit big, and encroaches on the lower lip.” 

Shibram was not at all anxious to marry this 
panigon. Yet he felt tliat this slight defect 
must have iidil d to lur In-auiy. 

“A girl who has pleased such a fastidious 
Judge as aunt I'ariiii dcHuvcs to get manied 
at uiice,” said Shibram. “Bat mother, your son, 
Uk), has a defect in Ins face.” 

“Wnat a ihiug to say !” said his moilmr. 
“As it that matters in the ease of a man. Tliat 
mark oil your uhlii was caused by a lull in your 
childhood.” 

’T am not speaking of any mark,” said Shihu. 
“It is a far greater tlofcct. 1 have a big hole in 
the middle of ilie face, which urgeuliy demaiul.s 
four meals a «l:iy.” 

His mother began to look displeased. “The 
girl’s father is dead,” she said, “else she woultl 
iiavc been married away long ago in some rich 
family. It is because they me in difiieulties 
iiow, that they have approached poi»r people like 
us. Instead of iryiiig to be uiity, tell me 
plainly whether you will marry or not.” 

“Iwt me liiiiik it over lirsi,” said Ishibu. He 
fiiiislietl his iin-al in a IniiTy and went out again. 

Shibram had forgotten all this while that 
marriage, too, is a sort of prol'esciou in this 
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Mpspc'd land of Benpal. He remembered it now 
witli a p;Mi<r. So llie queen of beauty bad no 
fiiUiiT? Tlien evidenlly she \V!i< ncii; bringing; 
ihiii-li Ilf a dowry \vil.li her. \ Beo^di beuiuy 
selitom retiiin.i llial tille for long Wiiliiii ten or 
twelve yeai-M slie wa* likely to b. c.nnu the m »lher of 
as many cliililreii, and lose every vestige of gooii 
looks she ever possessed. So it w.is better to 
iimrry in a faiidly who hail soint-iliiiig more 
eub>t.intial tlian beanty to offer him. Be.siiles, 
thiiugh itie degrees eonforivil by the Uiiiver.sily 
dill nut confer certain ability to eiira money, 
these idwnys seemed to impress the prospictive 
falluTs-in-law and made ilium open their purse- 
strings wider. 

At night Slilliram lay thinking. He wanted 
to marry an ugly girl ami get a fat dowry witli 
In-r. A plan tii'giii to mitare slowly in lii.s 
brain. In llie morning, lie took a rupee and 
started for an Indian newspaper office. There 
he in.-erted an advertisement in the ‘.M.ilrimouial’ 
Column, Hu wiiiited a lindu with dowry. 

AfxT lie liad tikeii iht.H momentous step. 
Sliihraiii begin to look forward to the coming 
of the po.'lman witii a good deal of anxiity. 
Hu coulil ill atford to lose one whole rupee, if 
it did nut bring liim any results. Afu-r three or 
four days, a reassining letter nrrivcil fur him, 
with the phuLograph uf a girl emdosed. Sliihu’s 
face li(Caiiie uivaihcd in smiles. But he wanted 
to keep all this a sc'cret from his mulher and 
from Nitti, in the initial stage, for fear of every- 
lliing falling through. So he sujipresscd llie 
smile and »uiit about with a c.iivworn e.vpres- 
si 'll, wlicii lie bud to face bis iiiutlier or bis 
friend. 

But be must go and intei^'iew those people, 
since lliey hail been courteous enough to write 
to him. Sliilirnm sent an urgent message his 
waslii-rinaii and got his clothes cleaned In time. 

The liouse stood in a lane in Bliownnipore. 
Tlare was no door facing llie lane Tliere was 
a big signboard lianging on the wall. Sbibu 
entered the lane and went forward some twenty 
yards, without meeting aiiytliing, but blank walls. 
After lie hud exhausted the supply of these he 
came to an open yard, where a naked boy was 
bii.^y hiiihing hlm'ulf by tlie .®ide of a cistern. 
“Wliich is Madan Babu’s liouse?” asked Sbibu of 
this boy. 

llie hoy stared at him for a while, then 
replied ; “Go on straight.” 

Sliibu went on and passeil two or three more 
cisterns like the last one, itiid at la.-t came to 
n place where he found the pictuie of a finger, 
poiiuiiig lo a name plate On the plate appenrcil 
tlie name of Mrs. UadhabiniMlini Gulia, licensed 
midwite, A-s there was a door clo-se by, Sbibu 
entired and found hiniself facing a narrow and 
Sleep staircase. As there was nowlieie else to 
go, tihibu slowly mounted llie stairs and arrived 
on the firrt floor. On his light, he found a reil 
curUiiu, with big white chrysauUiemuoia painted 


on it. Shibu understood this to be private 
premises timl turned his attention to the It ft. 
Here within a small room stood two benches, a 
ciiuir and a small t>.ble of cam-, profusely covered 
over with iluat. Shibu knocked loudiy at the 
diior and entering, took his seat ou cue uf the 
benches. 

After two or three minutes, a genLlemaii 
entered the room and bowed to Sliibratn. He 
wa.s exlreniety tliin tmd wa.i dressed in a small 
dhoti ami a coat of black printA-d colion. Bliibii 
(lid not know what to say to him. The gentle- 
man noticed his woe-hegone expression and asked, 
“Ai'P you Cuming fioin a ’case’ house?” 

What on earth was a “case liouse?” Shibu 
was loo mnaz(i<l to speak. “Do you require a 
iiiidvvifu ?” asked the geiiilemati again to make 
himself more cle<ir. 

Sliibratn now remembered the signbonrd. lie 
tiirne<l red in emb ira-s.^ment and said, “No sir, 
J have come to .Madan Bibu. He ri'plied to my 
adveriiscmeiit and a-'ke<l urn to see liim.” 

“I.A that 80 ?” asked Madan 13 dm, growing 
chei'rful all of a sadden. “1 am Madan Bibu. 
Please forgive me for not recognizing you, (wliicb 
he had no means of doing, never liavnig seen 
Shibu before). Bleuse make yourself coinlorlable. 
Excuse me, if i ask your relatioiishiu to the 
btidegroom. We are as yet strangers, you see.” 

Sliibu wa.s in a fix. After a while, lie stam- 
mered. ’■£ am the bridegroom, sir. As I have 
no father, 1 had to come myself. Please don’t 
take it iiiniss.” 

"Certainly not, eertninly not,” exclaimed 
Madan li.dm, with nn amiable smile. 

‘•Jt is better for nn adult man to conduct the 
negotiations liim-iell'. 1 shall be able to galber 
all ihe iieceSiiiiry information from you.” 

“Of Course,” said Blnbu. “But the only u-seful 
inroiiiiaiion al>out myself is llie fact liiat I am 
mi M. A. of two years’ suinding. It was meiitioiied 
in the advertisement.” 

But Madan Babu wanted to know bis father’s 
name and his grandfather’s name, the iiunie 
of his native village, his caste and his 
clan. He also wanted to know what Shihrain 
earned, and whether he had a house of 
his own. When lie had exhausted all his 
questions, it became Shibrnni's iiini. Sliibu was 
a novice at the game, but he tried his best. “I 
wrote in tlie advertisement that I wanted to 
marry the danghier of rich parent.',” he began. 
“1 liardly need remind you of it. Still, may 1 
know, sir, how many cliihlren you have got 1 " 

Madan Babu twirled Ids small iiiouslaclie and 
said, “Ib'ully speaking I have got only oue 
daiigliter.” 

“Yon must be a man of means,” said Shibu 
again. “May 1 ask about your profession ?” 

Madan Babu laughed. “Well, you can ctill 
it lhac. since 1 eat. drink and ieail a comfortable 
life. But it is difficult to say what my profession 
18 . My wife is a lady doctor. 1 have borrowed 
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some money from her ami opened a loan office. 
I earn a decent bit from it.’’ 

A very corpulent and very dark lady iras 
seen at this juncture, mounting the stairs. 
“Have you forgotten that you must collect the 
interest due from Jugipara, today ?” she was 
saying. 

As she noticed Shibram, .she suddenly 
disappeared behind the red curtain, not waiting 
for a reply from her husband. 

Shibram bad a good look at the lady. She 
was loaded with gold ornaments from head to 
foot. “It is clear that she has lots of money,'’ 
he thought. “Have you any house of your 
own ?” he asked Madan Balm. 

“The four houses you saw along the lane, jxU 
belong to my wife," he said. “We have let out 
three of them, while wc live in the fourth.” 

“Is it not rather secluded for a practising 
lady doctor ?” asked Shibram. 

“Oh, not at all,” said ifadaii Bahu “We 
have put up a .signboard on the main road. 
Did not you notice it ;■ We do quite well here. 
.Vll our tenants act as guides to my wife’s 
patients and show them the way. Those houses 
retch a bigger rent, comparatively. We realize 
a hundred anil fifty rupees from the three.” 

Shibram had made up bis mind finally. 
He must marry this girl, no matter how she 
looked. It was no joke to get Rs. 1-Vi every 
month. There wore otlier properties, jewellery 
and liquid cash also. 

Madan liabu was most polite. “You must 
liave some refreshments,” he saul, folding his hands. 

“Please, don’t stand on ceremony with me,” 
stammered Shibu. “I want to see your daughter 
once,” he managed to say somehow. 

“Very well,” said Madan Babu,’’ I must go in 
once, and inform them.’’ 

As he went in, anxiety seemed to descend 
on Shibram, like an avalanche. He wundereci 
what kind of a girl .^^adan Babu’s daughter 
was. It would be perfect, if the girl was 

beautiful. Even if she was not a beauty, a fair 
complexion, and a big tooth encroaching on 
lower lip, as his mother had described another 
bride, would have l>een sufficient. Or, if the 
complexion were rather dark, a pair of very 
large eyes, with decorative eyelashes, could make 
up for much. It did not matter whether the 
nose was straight as a fiute. 

The maid-servant’s voice was heard. “1 shall 
be back in a minute,” she cried shrilly and 
hurried down the stairs, trying to tuck in some 
money at her waist 

Shibram’s heart began to palpitate rather 
unpleasantly. The girl must be coming. What 
would he do, if she was a perfect fright ? He 
<lared not back out at this stage. He could take 
to his heels, there was still time. But who 
would again offer him four houses in Calcutta 
and a loan office to boot ? The thought made 
him pause again and think. 


Sounds, suggestive of the bride, were heard 
from the other si<le of tlie door. Silks rustled, 
bangles tinkled and voices whispered. Shibram 
took courage in both hands and sat down 

again. i r i 

The maid-servant entered with a plateful 

of sweets. By her side was the girl, with a 
small silver bowl in her hand. Madan Bahu 
aecompanlecl his daugter. Shibram could hardly 
look up. He saw only a pair of gold 
embroidered slippers and a pink Benarasi sari. 

. “This is my daughter, Tai’angini, sir,” 
announced ^fadan Bahu. “I have brought her 
to intro'luce her to you.” 

Shibram had perforce to look up, and bow 
to her. He was relieved to find that the girl 
was not humpbacked or squinteyed. But God 
had probably come to know about Shibu’s pre- 
ference for big pearl-like teeth. Not only one 
tooth, but all the teeth in the upper row in the 
mouth of this beauty w’ere rather big and en- 
croached much on the lower lip. She was trying 
valiantly with the aid of her upper lip, to cover 
the lustre of bis row of pearls, but to little 
avail. Her comple.xion was dark, but not 
absolutely Idack. She was slight of figure and 
bore no resemblance to the lady of ample pro- 
portions whom Shibu had seen a while ago. 

“Please ask her something,” said Madan 
Bahu. 

Shibram smiled shyly ami asked, “Where 
do yon read ?” 

Tarangini had to show all her teeth as she 
answered, “I am in the JIatric class at Beltola.” 
she closed her li;^s again. 

The conversation did not progress any further. 
Shibram had a goo<l number of sweets and 
some tea, then he rose to depart. 

The bride had gone in before tliat. “I must 
know, whether you approve or not,” said Madan 
Babu. 

“I am .satisfied,” said Shibu, ’ you can arrange 
about the wedding.” 

Madan Bahu rubbed his hands in joy. “But 
there are certain preliminary ceremonies, that 
must be gone through,” he said. “Shall 1 go 
and see your revered mother about these 
things.” 

“Please don’t,” cried Shibram in consterna- 
tion. “My mother is extremely old-fashioned. 
She does not like the independence of women. 
She might say that she did not want the 
daughter of a midwife as a bride for her son.” 

He spoke with a great deal of reluctance, 
but the fear of his mother’s intervention drove 
him to speak. 

But Madan Babu was not at all offended. 
“Y'es,” he said, “as an orthodox Hindu widow, 
she might object.” 

So the marriage was solemnized in secret. 
Shibu had not told his mother anything. The 
bride’s father gave Shibu everything a bride- 
groom could want, including a diamond ring, a 
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wrist-watoh of gold, dress of Benares silk and a 
set of silver utensils. Tarangini, too, was loaded 
with gold ornaments. The price of gold had 
risen considerably, Shibram thought to himself, 
and the ornaments must be worth about two 
thousand^ rupees. There were some furniture 
also. Shibram valued the whole lot of presents 
at three thousand and deplored iladan Babu’s 
lack of wisdom. In3tea,d of locking up so much 
capital in unnecessary things, he should have 
invested it in the loan office. He would have 
got about three hundred rupees in interest 
annually. But he was a newly married bride- 
groom and could not say anything. 

These people were not very orthoclo.v. So 
Shibram got an opportunity of speaking to his 
wife in private even on the wedding night. 

There was nobody else in tbe room and the 
bride was seated, holding her tired head with 
both her hands. Shibram tried to make his 
voice as soft and loving ns possible as he said, 
“Are you feeling this parting from your mother 
too much, Tarangini ? I won’t take you away 
just now from her.” 

Tarangini raised her hea<l and saitl : “Where 
is my mother that I should feel about parting 
from her ?” 

Sliibram’s eyes nearly jumped out of their 
sockets in consternation. “Are you not Madan 


Babu’s daughter ?” he asked. “And is not his 
wife, Arns. Radhablnodini Guha, your mother?” 

“I am Aladan Babu’s daughter, of course,” 
said the bride. “But Radhabinoilini- is my 
step-mother.” 

Shibu’s voice sank to a mere whisper. “But 
does not your stepmother love you ?” Ire asked 
desperately. “I have heard that she has got no 
other children.” 

“She has no child by this marriage,” said 
Tarangini. “1 am the only child of my father. 
But my step-mother ha-s two sous by her first 
husband. They did not come to tbe wedding, as 
they wei*e offended with father and mother for 
having hidden tbe truth from you.” 

Shibram covered hU face with both hands 
and became silent. 

Tarangini felt the necessity for some explana- 
tion. “I asked father not to do thus,” she said. 
“But father said, he would not tell you any lies 
and would give you very good presents. Besides, 
he would send you so many things as Puja 
present-s that you would be surely satisfied.” 

Shibram couM not but admit that the girl 
was speaking the truth. Madan Babu had not 
told him any lies. It was his own bad luck 
that had ma<le everything go wrong. But the 
loan office still i'einaiue<l. He might get a job 
there. 

{jrmnslated h// Sitn Devi.) 


PATHANS AT HOME 

By Prof. DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


iCT^UKIITUN” or “the Pukhto-speakingt 
^ people” is the national name of the 
Patbaiis. Though it seems to be a 
historical fact that the Pathan country, 2 where 
Great Asoka sang LopI Buddha’s song in the 2nd 
Century B. C., has been the cradle of .\ryan civili- 
zation in its past, the Pathans themselves according 
to their national tradition seem to trace their 
lineage from Israel and generally call themselves 
“Ban-i-Israel or “Israel’s children.” The Pathans 
have divitled themselves into many tribes of 
which the following are worthy of special 
mention : 

The Kuattaks 

In Akbar’s time the Khattaks^ came under 
one Khan (chief), who got a royal grant of the 


• The Don-PathaDs pronounce the word “Pukhto” 
as '‘Pashto.” 

- By Pathan-couutry is meant India’s Xorth- 
West Frontier, Afghanistan, and Azad Ilnqa or the 
independent tribal territory lying between India and 
Afghanistan. 

’ The Khattak villages lie in the British Terri- 
tory of Kohat and Peshawar Districts. They are 

37—6 


teiTitory between Khairabad and Nowshera, as a 
reward for his services in protecting the grand 
trunk road. The chiefs of the Khattak Khans 
remained loyal to this bond of submission to 
the days of Aurangzeb. But at last Khushal 
Khan, the celebrated Khattak chief, raised the 
banner of freedom and to his last day he spared 
no effort in making the warlike Pathans into 
a free nation. A poet, a patriot, and a warrior 
of higli order, his name will ever shine like a 
bright star in the annals of Pathan history. He 
was once captured by the Aloghul forces and 
kept in confinement in the Agra fort as hostage 
against a few members of the Moghul nobility who 
were kidnapped by (.ht Khattaks. 

Khushal Khan’s name is a household word 
not only among the Khattaks, but also amongst 
other Pathan tribes. Many of his war-songs 
have become extraordinarily common with 
the people and his message of patriotism 


divided into two sections — Teri Khattaks, and Akora 
Khattaks. The former, enjoying a majority, are the 
residents of Kohat, while the latter pass their days 
and nights in the Peshawar District. 
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W A Puhsii^ 


F»»wtr 


3till lives on the lips of the wunderiiig 
minstrels, %vho sing It to the accompaniment 
of rchah. 

Thk Ai-Riins 

The Afritlis are generally tall in stature and 
are very athletic, brave, and impressive. Though 
they very often suffer from inter-tribal differences, 
they know very well to form a united force- 
against a common enemy. Their past history 
will tell vou that the Persian (-onquerer Nadir 
Shah gave up his idea of conquering them once 
for all, when he was informed that they were 
capable of resisting their enemy for months to- 
gether, finding sustenance merely in the wild root^ 
and beixies. 

The lower and easternmost ridges, running 
out from the Sufed Koh 
range, the Bazar and Bara 
valleys and Tirab’s northern 
portion, form the home of 
the Afridis, who are divided 
into eight KheU (clans)— 

Kuki Khel, Kambar Khel, 

Kainar Khel, Malik Din 
Khel, Sipoh Khel. Zakha 
Khel, Akal Din Khel. and 
Adam Khel. Leaving aside 
the Adam Khels. almost all 
the Afridis are birds of 
passage — in .summer they 
five on the verdant slopes 
of Tivab highlands and 
return to their villages in 
the Kajuri, Bazar and 
Khyber valleys when 
summer is no more and 
winter spreads its wings. 

The K Q y b e r folk-lore 
accounts for the outward 
barrenness of the Pass in 
that Allah had given all 
other gifts away elsewhere 
save useless rock and stone when it was Khyber’s 
turn. As the clans living in the Khyber had no 
chances to make their living by the auspicious 
work of agriculture, they had to indulge in 
looting the caravans and later on imposing their 
own duties on the merchandise passing through 
their country. But things are different in these 
days under the British Political .\gen»'-y at 
Landikotal. 


and they can iiiiikeii good 
living by agriculture. 


TiH': iuRis 

Tile original home of 
the Turis, according to 
their national folk-lore, is 
said to have been in Persia 
and they passed a long 
period of nomadiclil'e before 
they came to settle down 
in Kurram valley, which 
was the home ol the 
Baiigis Pathans in those 
days. Owing to internal 
dissensions and migration 
of many families towards 
the Miranzai country the 

Azad llaqa or the Independent tribal territory 

of the eighteenth century, they had lost all thoir 
power. 


Thk Mohmanj>j< 

The warlike character of ibe Mohmands ha$ 
its characteristic lights and shades, and every 
one of them, though an agriculturist by occupa- 
tion, has his own rifle and the martial spirit 
to use it They have divided themselves into 
three clans— Tarak Zai, Halim Zai, Bae Zai, 
!Saiure has favoured their country, lying towards 
the south-west of the land of the Utman Khels 
in Azad Ilaqa with rivers like Swat and Kabul, 


A group ol young merry-makers : their names may be 
Tota (parrot), Xakhtar (a pine tree), Baz 
(eagle), Zaniaie (tiger) and Sher-Dil 
(lion-hearted) etc. 
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When the landscape beauty lends a new colour to the warlike nature ot a rillajce watch-tower. 

riiDiM l>y a. H. KoUiied, PuiiUuwar. 


A spur of the IChost hilUhas divideil the Kurrain 
valley^— the land of the Turis — into the upper and 
the lower Kurram. There i$ a British Political 
Agency at Para Chinar in the Upper Kurram, 
which is beautifully besprinkled with pine-hills, 
and where the Miris, enjoying vivid and 
picturesque life, make a good living by agri- 
culture. 

Other Tribes 

There are some other tribes of the Pa than s, 
too, which play their own part in their country’s 
life. The names of the Wa2ir,5 the Bangish,s 
the Marwdt,7 the Bannuchi,^ the Sliinwari,^ 


* Kurram valley is about 300 square miles in area. 

^ The bill-country, lying between Kurram ralley 
and Gomal river, known as Waziiistan, is the home 
of the Wazics. The Northern and Southern portions 
of Waziristan, being 2300 and 2700 square miles in 
area respectively, have separate British Political 
Agencies, with their headquarters at Miram Shah in 
the Northern Waziristan and at Wana in the Southern 
one. 

® The Bangish have divided themselves into three 
clans — the Miranzai. the Baezai, and the Samalzai ; 
and the majority of their villages lie in the Kohat 
District. 

^ The main clans ai'e Ave in number — the 
Musa Khel, the Acha Khel, the Khud Khel. the 
Bahrara Khel, and the Topi Khel. Their villages 
lie in the Lakki Xahsil. 

^ The central portion of the Banna Tahsil, lying 
between the Kurram and Tochi rivers, is the home 
of the Bannuchis. 

^ The Shinwaris are divided into Sangu Khel, 


the Utman Khel, to the Yusafzaidi the 
Khalil, t2 the Mohamma<lzai,i5 and Daduzaiw are 
noteworthy. 

The Pathans may aptly be called a natioii 
of villagers. The number of towns is inconsiderable 
in the Prontiert5 and Afghanistan as compared 
with the number of their villages, and again Azad 
is absolutely a land of villages. 

The nomenclature of Pathan villages has its 
own characteristics. There are names like Takhat- 
Bhai, Hund, and Sarai-Bahlol of Buddhist origin ; 
names like Burj Hari Singh and Shankar Garh 
speak of Sikh periotl in the Pathan history ; the 

Alisher Khel, Sepah Kheb and Mandozai ; trade 
between Peshawar and Kabul is their main occupation. 

The Southern portion of Bajour in Azod Ilaqa 
where there is a British .Agency at Malakand. 

The name Yusafzai is aptly applied to a lar^e 
number of people llviog in Buner, Swat, and Dir 
in Azad Ilaqa, as well as in the British territory of 
the North-eastern portion of the Peshawar District 
from the border of Charsada TahsU to the river 
Indus. 

The Khalil country lies on the left bank of the 
Bara river and along the front of the Khyber Pass in 
the British territory. 

Mohammadzai villages are situated in the 
British territory of Hasbatnagar. 

The Daduzai country runs along the left bank 
of the Kabul river to its conAuenoe with the Bara 
river in the British territory. 

IS The number of the small towns in the Frontier 
as shown in the census report of 1931 is only twenty- 
siz. while its rill^^es are about 2,830. 
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their proper reward from the 
villager. 

Each village-rjunrter in Azud 
has its separate wntch- 
towers. A rooin with a low 
door-way on one side and a 
series of loop-holes on all 
sides, is built on the top of 
A^:,- every tower ; it may acoomino- 

-'• date at a time at lea.st ten to 
3Sfe53S£f^n t\velve persons, who clamber 

up by tiie help of a rope, slung 
front the door-frame. Again 

there are loop-holed parapets 

' roofs of all tower-rooms 

for emergency purposes. Safe 
against all exposures to harm 
ag tliese watch-towers are, the 
people use them for protection 
ter) has for days together. 

“Kor” is the people’s national 
word for the house ; generally 
it consists of two or three rooms within a 

walled enclo.sure, known as Golai. The mud- 

walls of the village-housos are in no way 
congenial for arfr^esigus. But the Pathan 

housewives ai'e fond of making an attempt inside 
the sleeping rooms and kitchens. The national 
fiowors and song-birds may serve as the subject- 
matter of these rough drawings, which ore some- 
times the exjjonents of the women-folks’ .•esthetic 
sense. In rich parts of the country where 
nature appears like a newly married bride among 
rivers and hills, the walletl enclosure of the 
village-house may have a few fruit trees like 
‘‘her” or mulberry along with n patch of vegetables 
and flowery plants, serving the purpose of a 


uuai^e tue viiiage-mosques, 
where they call the congrega- 
tion to prayer as well as hold 
day-classes to make the 
children learn by heart 
particular holy verses from the 
luran — for all this they receive 


Afndi village seene ; both men and women, have 

ear for the rippling music of the little brook that 

passes through their village. 

I'liolo by Mela Kkiu ^ Sous, Peshawar. 
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him “Gul” (flower) or Taza Gul 
(fresh flower) ; sometimes she 
likes to choose the names of 
some native flowers for the 
purpose and "Kashmalu” (a very 
poimlar fragrant flower known 
as Gul-i-Ilehan in Persia), ’‘Giiiab” 

(rose), •‘Anar Gul” (poinegi-anate 
flower) and Inzar Gul (lig flower) 
etc. play the leading part. A 
sweet-voiced hoy is compared to 
a parrot ami is named “Tota”. 

The pine tree stands for the 
beauty and sturdiness, an<l a 
hero is sometimes nick-named 
“Nakhtar” (a pine tree). The 
names like "Baz” (eagle), Zuinare 
(tiger), and Sher-I)il (lion-hearted) 
etc., generally borne by the village- 
boys, are noteworthy for their martial diameter. 
The names of the daughters of the soil, too, ar*i 
equally remarkable ; ^Shhio” (vet'duro), -Parkha” 
(dew), '‘Rena” (light), Hiatai (life), Reshma (a 
silken girl), "Dur Jamala” (pearl-beauty), Dur- 
Khani (pearl-queen), Baclar-Jamamala (moon- 
beauty), “Sosan-Jan” (‘Sosan’ flower-like girl), 
Bulbula (a bullml), Kountra (a she-pigeon), and 
Kliaronai (a maina) are a few. 


Pathau Types. 

by Mda Kain sS; I’CKhawar. 

not be degraded) if the latter happens to lie 
younger. The spontaneous and fresh expression 
of heartfelt gratitude becomes all the more sweet 
when they .say “Khudao De Ulekha” (may God 
forgive thee\ “‘Khudae do Uloika” (may God 
make thee ^reat), “Khudae de Osata” (may God 
be tliy saviour), “Bache de loe she” (may thy 
sons wow up), and “Kha chare” (mayst thou 
succeed in thy mission) etc. While meeting after 

a long time the friends enjoy a 
mutual embrace and seek informa- 
tion of each other’s welfare in 
a series of (luestions, such as, 
■Jore” (art thou well ?), Khushale 
(art thou happy ?), ‘‘Kha Jore” 
(art thou quite well ?), ^Kha 
Kfiushalc” (art thou quite 
happy ?), “Kha Taza” (art thou 
fresh ?) and “Kha Chakhe” (art 
thou active ?) etc. 


Ix)ve of home is an inborn 
trait of Pathau character. What 
could illustrate it better than the 
following proverb, which is so 
common among them ? 


Tillers of the soil. 

rhi.to by Mda Cam .v Pe.shawar. 

The every -day culture of the Pathans is full 
of many inspiring traits. Along with the cogimon 
Moslem salutation “As-Salam aleikum” (peace 
be to you) which is generally exchanged by “wa- 
aleikum Salam” (peace be to you also), they have 
a series of tlieir own national salutations 
and greetings. Whenever a guest approaches 
their door.s he is greeted with “Harkala Kasha” 
(come every clay) and the guest may reply ■‘Neki 
Harsha” (may goodness come to thee) or “Harkala 
Osi” (may thy life be long). Courtesies are 
exchanged by the wayfarers as they follow their 
way on the road : one may say “Astare Mashe” 
(do not be wearied) and it may be interchanged 
by “Loe She” (be great), among the pensons of 
equal age, and by “Ma Khawaregi” (may you 


‘‘One’s own motherland is a 

Kashmir for him”i6 

An average Pathan is a 
good lover of his native soil’s beautiful spots 
and feels proud of them when he spontaneously 
says : 

‘•Even Allah is in love with the beautiful spots.”!’ 

All Pathans have an earnest wish that deatli 
when it comes, should find them in their own 
home among their own people, and that they 
find their beds of dust in their own ancestral 
grave-yards. If some one dies away from home, 
the conveyance of his body to his village 
is popularly considered to lie a mark of honour 
towanis the departed soul. The native folk-lore 
is full of many interesting tales, the characters of 
which are seen travelling down to far-off places 
in order to find the bones of a hero, who died 
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Patbaii Childi*oii A brother and a sUter Please ?ivc me some alnin 


fighting, so that they may giv(» them their 'proper 
burial at home. 

As the Pathans are great admirers of their 
traditional culture, any gray beard will tell yon ; 

‘ Bid adieu to thy village : 

But forsake not thine manuers and cnstoms.''is 

The innate simplicity of the Pathan, in.spite 
of the rough and ready life he has to live, is 
beautifully revealed, when he says : 

“Do not grab my blanket, 

So I’ll not grudge your shawr’is 

Hospitality is a foremost trait in the Pathan 
character. Many are the proverbs that bespeak 
the people's original notions of hospitality. The 
host may say ; 

‘‘Do not look towards ray Dastar Khan 

dear friend ! 

Raise thy eyes towards my forehead (which is 

aglow with joy.)”*'’ 

And the guest is expecte<l to reply : 

“Give me simple onions, 

More precious to me is the offer of thy love.*' 

Being the members of a martial race, the 
Pathans have known every aspect of war-life, 
and time has taught them to say : 

“Sorrow and happiness are brother and sister.”** 

Every Pathan woman wishes to be the 
mother of a hero and rightly says : 

“A childless woman would I prefer to be, 

To that thou shouldst show thy back in the 

battle field.”** 


To tlie over-confident youth, the gray-beards 
are expected to say : 

“A lion’s heart it requires to be a hero.** 

Apiculture goes side by aide with fighting. 
30 it is not strange that the Pathan.? can say : 

“Even if thou art defeated ; 

0 BOW seed in thine fields.”*^ 

An earlier harvest is as dear to the Pathan 
peasant as sons in his youth to a Pathan 
warrior : 

“Sons are better if bom in one’s youth. 

Wheat-harvest is better if begot earlier.”*® 

“As the peasant is worth, his land is worth” 
Is revealed when some one says : 

“Whosoever looks after his fieldwork himself. 

Ghee would it become all for him, if it is 

milk.”** 

Watering the fields without the ijroper 
ploughing is considered to be a useles-s task, 
and the peasant may be heard, saying : 

“Dig thy field for twenty days. 

Ana then water it once.** 

The Pathans have their indigenous code of 
honour, known as Nang-i-Pukhtuna. Badal or 
revenge conies foremost and is the root-cause of 
a bewildering chain of individual, tribal, and 
inter-tribal blood-feuds. Some of the gray-beards 
sometimes announce it a deplorable state of 
afiairs and try their best to save the rising 

16 — »8 are Pashto proverbs. 
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the Pathans’ forefather.” The characteristic 
notions of Ix^al (honour) and Sharam (shame) 
have become the warp and woof of the Pathans’ 
every-day life. While the unavenged damage is 
considered to be the symbol of the greatest 
shame, the blood-stained sword, used to take the 
proper revenge, is the living emblem of honour. 
The typical lights and shades of Xang-i- 
Pukhtuna, which is still in vogue in Azad llaqa, 
are as follows : 


Wheji girls go out to pluck springfflowers. 


generation from this suicidal habit. But when 
all their efforts end in a failure they begin to 
believe in their native folk-lore that “none can 
save the Pathan mind from being absolutely 
honey-combed by blood-feuds, as this state of 
affairs is due to Allah’s wrath, as just after the 
creation of the world He was displeased with 


A daughter of the soil. Names of the daughters 
of the soil are remarkable. ‘Shino’ (verdure), 
‘Parkba’ (dew). ‘Rana’ (light), Hitai 
(life,) Reshtna (silken girl), Dur-Jamala 
(pearl-beauty), Dur-Khani (pearl- 
queen), bulbula (a bulbul), 

'Kountra (a she-pigion) 
and Kbarouai (a 
maiua) are a few. 





A dancing girl in a marriage feast 

(1) Anyone who numlers au innocent 
person, is liable to being stoned to death and 
no other penalty is to be substituted in ordinary 
cases. But if the murderer is some near relation 
of the deceased, known as Tarhitr^ he is always 
expected to be slain with a sword. Again the 
murderer may save his life paying a sum of 
Rs. 360 as the price of the blood if. the relatives 
of the deceaseci consent to compromise before 
the Jirgah!^ 

Q2) Anyone who does not comply with the 
tribal JirgalCs decision of joining a battle 
is considered to be a traitor : the punishment 
in such a case is hard. The bouse of the guilty 
is set on fire after the confiscation of ^ his 
belongings and again he is to pay a sum of 
Rs. 4U for absence known as Nagah. If some 

Jireah is the National Council of the tribal 
ddera. AJoug with many tribal Jirgahs, there may be 
an inter-trib^ Jirgah. too. which may serve the 
purpose of a National League and may ask the 
people to unite together to face a common enemy— 
on such occasions the people generally exchange 
faithful vows of compromise over stones, placed 
amidst the members of the inter-tribal Jirgan, and 
these stones are then adored as the symbols of 
national truce, e.vpected to last for ever or at least for 
a considerable time. 


A Lakhtiu or boy -dancer 

one dares to neglect some very important tlccision 
of the Jirgab, he is to be exiled from liis native 
land. 

(3) In the case of adultery both the man and 
the woman are killed— the woman is generally 
killed first and then comes the turn of the man. 

(4) No true Pathan is expected to turn a 

(leaf ear towards the pathetic cry of any known 
or unknown fugitive, who knocks at his door 
to save his life getting ofi unpunished from the 
avenger — the system of shelter in such a case 
is popularly known as NamwaiaiC^ 

Many are the wonderful tales, current among 
the people as the illustrations of NamK'atai, In one 
of such tales wc sec a murderer near a tower to 
have refuge at the hands of the tower-man in 
Allah's name. "'Whom host thou killed’^ asks the 
tower-man and after coming to know that he was 
the murderer of his younger brother, the tower- man 
says in a pathetic tone : ‘'Ah me I thou hast killed 
my own brother, but as thou hast sought refuge in 
Allah’s name, let me pay full attention to thy cry. 
Oorae on and Til see that thou art safe an cl none 
ventures to injure thee.” After a few days when it 
was all safe we see the tower-man releasing the 
refugee, saying : “Thou art now free, niy guest, to go 
to tny house, hut remember that Pll put an end to 
thy life and will take revenge for my brother’s death 
whenever I happen to find thee anywhere in the 
near future.” 
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(5) A successful raid by a 
tribe, class or an individual upon 
the neighbours’ cattle is to be 
followed by a negotiation 
through influential persons and 
the stolen cattle may be redeemed 
on payment of money which 
may be at least- one-fifth of the 
whole price of the cattle. Bowjah 
is -the term which is generally 
used for such a payment. 

Pathan villages are rich 
enough to possess a separate 
public guest-house, known as 
TIitjra in almost every quarter 
(kandi) — no hamlet is so poor 
as not to have even a single 
Hujra. The Hujras are generally 
Kacha houses, with a few 
apertures in the walls serving 
the purpose of windows, and 
in front of them may be seen 
clumps of shady trees len<ling 
an additional charm to their 
picture-value : they are generally 
in charge of the Maliks (village 
headmen) who welcome most 
happily all guests, and not only 
offer them beds but also entertain them with 
considerable meals according to their national 
traditions. Every Hujra stands as a living 
symbol of Pathan hospitality and such nights 
are considered to be unfortunate ones when 
there are no guests there, known or unknown. 
The institution of the Hujras serves one more 
purpose, too : the mature bachelors of all 
village-quarters pass their nights in their res- 
pective Hujras as it is customary with the 
Pathans not to allow youths to sleep in their 
houses before they arc duly married. 

Again the Hujras arc the places of the people’s 
daily feasts of national song and gossip which 
are confined, as a niatter of fact, to the males 
only : after partaking of their evening-n^eals, the 
villagers assemble in the Hujras and along with 
many a swain, there may be seen a considerable 
number of gray-beards, seeing whom it may 
rightly be said that time has imparted to them 
charaoteristio tone of reverence and stateliness 
if it has taken away from them something of 
youth’s delicate colour. Tlien commences the 
feast of song and gossip, contributed by the 
young and the old alike and goes on for hours 
together. These feasts at the Hujras are at 
their best during the gala days, when the 
Boomsi^ who form a separate class of their own 
and may aptly be colled the song-birds of the 
Pathan country, take a special part in these 
periodical gatherings. The personality of some 


■‘Let US have a bride for our sou.” 

of the Dooms, gifted with a poetic heart, 32 
becomes all the more inspiring when their 
minstrelsy nlays the first fiddle in accomponi- 
ment to tne village orchestra, composed of 
the Dooms thoinselves, who, a class of profes- 
sional singers as they are, have full mastery 
over “Rehab” fthe native violin), “Surnai” 
(pipe) and “Dhol” (drum). Again there might be 
seen /vaA7dfiK33 or boy-dancers, who dance in 
female attire and are hired to exhibit their indi- 
genous dance, illustrated with a good many 
songs, in the periodical song-feasts. Though the 
7./ai/da<-dance, as a matter of fact, falls far short 
of the standard of that exacted by the native 
dancing-girls, the Pathan masses have a genuine 
liking for it. 

The graves of the local saints are popularly 


31 The dooms are also the village-barbers and 
again they undertake the cases of minor surgery, 
too. 


Some of the Doom minstrels are said'to have 
been fortunate enough to attain fame as poet-laureates 
of rustic standard in the eyes of the tribal Khans 
(chiefe). 

The word Ixtklitai seems to be derived from 
the Pashto word “Lakhta” (lit. a twig) : the masses 
seem to have compared a boy-dancer to a sivinging 
twig. Again the word lAikhtai is the name of a parti- 
cular type of ear-ring and it is just possible that the 
boy-dancer is also compared to a swinging ear-ring. 
Ls^htais beloug to the dooms of Tirah valley. As 
soon as a Lakhtai is mature his parents ask him to 
give up the profession of dancing and to be a member 
of the orchestra : thus the mature Lakhtais retire and 
surrender their chances to the younger generation. 
One may flud a cousiderable number of Lakhtais 
inside tbe Dabgaxi gate, Peshawar, wherefrom they 
0 to entertain the countryside people, and again at 
nna, where they are known as Xacluis (lit. dancers). 


38—7 
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.\ fair-scene 


eonsiclereil fo be the phiees of plI^M-imn^e aii'l aiy 
known as Ziarats. Some or tliein lmve_ their 
animal fairs, when alonj? with the pilyriinage, 
merry-makinjr, too, find- a coiKiderable^ scojK*. 
Ilolidiiy-joj’ of the people seems to be at its best. 
The people’s life appears to be a rainbow, with 
its Elysian colours of Music, Poetry and Dance, 
The road-.«ide place on a liill-top is_ considered 
to be the best place for the location of a Ziarat 
in Azacl Ilaqu : under a close clump of the local 
trees lies some saint’s simple grave, furnished 
with white pebbles, mid on the branches of _ the 
trees may be seen many a series of torn jiieces 
of coloured cloth, tied by the pilarim.s as the 
symbols of their vows. The popular Ziarats aw 
attended by them as the symbols of their vows. 
The popular Ziarnts arc attendeil by pilgrim.-, 
from far and near, who seem to have full 
belief that the magic touch of the holy spot 
cau confer good health on their sufroring 
kith and kin, when tliey bring them along 
with them to particular Ziarats.54 

Ahhlar is the Patlians’ national name of 'Id 
and the life of the Puthan masses appears to be 
a blossomed flower during the 'Id festivities 
when everyone’s spontaneous joy comes forth 
like an inspiring song of beauty along with 
the national song-feasts and various other 
exponents of the people’s joy. The sword-dance 
of the Khattak Patbans, which seems to be an 
exact reflection of their war-like soul, is note- 
worthy. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing like 
love-match among the Pathans— the boy and 
the girl are to play no part in the negotiations. 
It is the work of a Raih-ir or ‘go-between’ to 
arrange the whole thing and on a fixed day he 
takes the bridegroom and his father to the 
prospective bride’s house. If the busineas35 .side 

The Khyber folk-lore states that there was a 
time when the Afridis did not possess even a single 
Ziarat in their country and as they were badly 
reproach(d for it by their neighiwnrs, they killed a 
saint, who approached their doors as a gu^t. in order 
to give him a burial in their own country, to have a 
Ziarat of their own. 

The boy’s father is to pay a considerable amount 
of money known as Mal/ar or T/ial to the girl’s 
father who also demands a particular amount of 


of the matter is duly settled, ihe rite of Kozhadan 
(engagement) is jx'rformcd there and then. The 
majority of the wedlock- are celehraU'd in the 
monlliH of “.'-V/o/f’-t/" ami "R'liah" whicli are 
believed to be the ino.-t aas|iiciou.s for the 
purpose. Tlio national muse of tlic jjeoplc takes 
tlie leailing part in tho bridals. The women 
folk sing innumcrahlc songs, suiwil to the 
occa.sion ; again they lend an additional charm 
to their song-feasts by the performance of a 
typical dance, known' us Ac:in,3<> which is per- 
formed in a ring and is illustrated with a 

variety of song.«. 

While the women’s ?ong-l'ca.sts, in the boy’s 
house, commence a few days prior to the w(!<lding- 
(lay, there is nothing of the sort in the girl’s 
house, where the women remain silent to .-yndiulize 
the pathos. They feel for tiie girls’ coming 

ilepartiire and break their silemtc only on the 
wedding-day when there is nothing .‘O ausiiieious as 
the joining in song-. Of a great picture-value 
i.s the scene, when the singing maidens come 

forward to perform the girl's bridal bath on the 
wedtllng-day after massaging her body with a 
scented paste: not only the maidens but also the 
girl herself believes (bat she will appear to bo 
a heavenly nymph just alter the hath. Then 

comes the oc-retnony of liraiding the girl's hair 
into seven plaits which L- generally performed 
by her seven relations; tlie little tuft, of hair 
knowu a.® f'rbal, falling on her forehead as a 
symbol of maidenhood, is also joined in the 
plaits. After the coiffure comes the, hour of 
dressing the girl in the bridal finery: aaiong the 
Patlian tribes, nursed in Nature’s ever young lap, 
native flowers are also used for her girl’s bridal 
adornment. Extraordinarily (^harming are tlie 
chorus .®ong3 that the bride’s maidens sing when 
the marriage-party arrives : even the old grannies, 
whose teeth are no more and age has stolen all 
the sweetness of their throat, try to be the song- 
queen of that hour. The marriage-party arrives 
along with the villiige-orchestra, which executes 
its music against the war-like background, created 

rice, 6%o/.vt7-o. and ghee, which he may use in entertain- 
ing the m-irriagc party. 

The Ataii-lMnee is known as Dn'i> among the 
Maricaf and Mu/i>hn- among the Wazirs. The word 
Atfi}i is from the Yusafzai country. 










PATHANS AT HOME 


by the firing of the inutch'lock.s into the air, aitJ 
the wek'ome-song, sung in nhonis by the women, 
becomes all the more inspiring. It is eustoinarj' 
with the Mat'wats tiuit the bri-Je, along with her 
singing muvlens speii'is the last day of tln- 
wedtling in swinging nml thus it is known as 
Peniiaurr.y^ or ‘“the day for swinging”. Then 


to indicate the merry ami successful future of the 
child. No mother wishes to give birth on a 
stormy day, as such a child, according to the 
native folk-lore, very seldom enjoys good health 
ami success in life. The Mullah. Is expecteil to 
get a rupee or so from the proud father for the 
2>erforinance of whispering //'ro-;/ the profession of 
Islam I in the newlv-honi cluM’s car; in the cases 


.V mother and a daughter 


A little dreamer : her mother calls her 
•Baclar-.Tamahi’ or •moon-beauty.’ 


comes the hour when the bride is asked lo bhi 
adieu to her parents and maidens to go to her 
new house, Th«- maidens join in a chorus .song, 
full of pathos from beginning to end. Songs 
are again sung coiintantly for about a week or 
so in the boy’s house after the marriage {'tarty 
brings the bride. 

Min.strels begin their music and the village 
swains exhibit their joy by firing volleys in the 
air, whenever then' appears a new son on the 
scene: the women-folk seem to have the belief 
that all this not only symbolizes their pleasure 
but is also capable of taking off all the evil 
spirits from the nurserj'. Friday is considered 
to be it lucky birthday. As regards the time of 
birth, if it i^ some morning hour, it is believed 

The synonym of Pi^m/a (swingt is Tal. in ^'usafzai 
Pashto. 


of rich people, the Mullah may even receive a sum 
of Rs. l^Uor so. The women celebrate the occasion 
for days together, but the mother, who is to live 
ill seclusion for about iu days, takes part in the 
celebrations after this period of purification. 
There might be seen a ‘'Z'tngo'’ icradle), su.spend- 
ed by ropes fi-om the rafters: it may onlv be a 
small bell, while in rich familie.s it is a piece of 
Jil l, having some rustic colour-scheme as well as 
rough specimens of lattice-work. 

.'Sar-Kalai or “the child’s first shaving 
which takes place between the third and sixth 
vear. is again an occasion of festivities, when 
songs, too, may find their proper place. The 
child is brought out before the parents’ male kith 
and kin, and the village barber comes forward 
to shave his head : first he makes the hair wet 
with fresh water and then shaves it with a new 
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razor. The usual fee of the barber for the 
shaving is only a couple of nipees, but in other 
cases when he may use rose-water, kept in a 
silver-cup, he is sure to get more. 



■'We are going to join the ’Id fair” 


The ceremony of circumcision, popularly 
known as Sunmi, is performe<l when the child 
has .seen eight springs in his life. Both the male 
and female relatives are sent for and many of 
them are expected to join this happy occasion 
when even the poor parents manage somehow or 
other to _ spend a considemblo sum oa feasting 
and reioicing. The foremost item of the ceremony 
is a dinner, arranged in the court-yard and 
attended by all relations and friends alike. After 
the dinner is over, all the guests, except ^e near 
relatives, take leave and every one of them, 
before he departs, makes a little donation, known 


as Nindi'ah to the proud father. Then takes 

place the ptoxjer circumcision when the child is 
asked to sit on a shallow plate of earthenware 
amidst the cheerful faces of his parents and 
relations. 

After the rippling music of life comes 

the hour of the dirge, known as tir in 

the language of the peo^e, when some pretty 
bird of life flies away to an unknown region 
and his kith and kin, with tears in their 

eyes, join in mourning. After the corpse is 
put in the courtyard the women standing 
round it begin the dirge, nnioh of which 
is generally extompore. So impressive are 
the elegiac key-notes of the dirge, rapt in 
sorrow from beginning to en<l, that they bring 
tears even to the eyes of the old. The senior 
matron who genei'suly leads the ilirgc goes on 
in a particular rhythm. The picture becomes 
all the more pathetic, when bursting into loud 
sobs, the womeji join in chorus. Sometimes the 
women divide themselves into two . parties and 
give vent to their inner-most sorrow in a 
particular kind of dirge which may be compni*ecl 
to the “Strophe and Anti-Stroplie” of ancient 
Greece, as regards its diction. After the corpse 
!.s given the due bath and is covered in the 
grave-tlress, the men take It to the grave-yani 
iu a funeral-procession, and the women, engaged 
in the dirge, are left at home 

Death I death ! cruel death I 

■‘Spring is no more, lo ! here comes the autumn !” 

Cries each bulbul in every garden. 

Death I death I cruel death ! 

Bosy veils and golden nose-rings. 

Death snatched away from the brides I 
Death I death I cruel death I 
Rifles, swords and armours, 

Death snatched away from the warriors I 
Death death I cruel death ! 






PROGRESS OF AVIATION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 

By TARAKNATH DAS. A. m.. rb. i.. 

A V^TION is possibly the most potent factor 
in national defence and communication of 
a nation. The leaders of Soviet Russia are 
working for modernization of their country 
indu.strially as w'ell as in the field of national 
defence. It is an acknowledged fact that today 
Soviet Russia has a very fonnidahle air force : 
and special efforts are being made to make the 
whole nation “air-conscious”. Russian aviatrixes 
are establishing marvellous records. Recently six 
young Russian women, who are really girls, set 
a record of jumping out of the skies from the 
height of 22,()00 feet even without oxygen 
apparatus and landed without injury ! They did 
it at Khimki near Moscow. 

The Soviet aerial explorers have again explored 
the upper air. l-Bis is the name of the balloon 
in wiiich Commander Prokofietf ascended 62,335 
feet in 1033, again recently rose from the 
Kuntzcvo Airfield near Moscow to start a stratos- 
phere flight of three hours on which it ascended 
ten miles for a study of the Cosmic rays. It 
came back to the earth from this ten mile flight 
in safety. It landed on a collective farm 115 miles 
south of Moscow with data which are expected 
to add to the world’s knowledge of Cosmic rays 
and phenomena of the atmosphere surrounding 
the earth. 

In comparison with Soviet Russia, what is the 
position of aviation in India ? Soviet Russia 
has tens of thousaiuls of trained pilots. Soviet 
Russia’s population is about half of India, and 
Bengal’s population is a little less than one-third 
of that of Soviet Russia. On the basis of 
population India should have at least 25,000 
trained aviators and Bengal should have at least 
3,500. I am inclined to think that there are 
not even 250 Indian aviators and Bengal does 
not claim to have even 35. 

The backwardness of India in aviation and 
other fields is generally attributed to lack of 
support extended by the Government But one 
should consider whether Indian people are 
doing their share by taking the initiation in 
furthering scientific and engineering education 
as aviation. Is there any systematic movement 
to teach aviation engineering or allied subject 
of importance in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering in the College of Engineering and 
Technology at Jadavpur ? India’s national 
efficiency cannot be increased merely by complain- 
ing against Government’s apathy. 


The Soviet explores the upper air again : 

The l-Bis, the Balloon in which Ckunmander 
Prokofieff ascended 62,33 d feet in 1933, rises from 
the Kuntzevo Airfield near Moscow to start a stra- 
tosphere flight of three hours on which it ascended 
10 miles for a study of the Cosmic Rays, (Sovfoto.) 



Six Russian women who set u record for jumping out of ilie : A group of girU 
who. without oxygen apparatus, leaped from a height of 22,ClCK^ioet above Ishimki, 

near Moscow, and iauclod without injury. (SovfotoJ 


Back to Earth from a flight of ten miles ia the air : The Soviet Stratosfrhere Balloon 
lands safely on a collective farm 115 miles south of Moscow with data which are expected to add 

to the world’s knowledge of cosmic rays and phenomena of the atmosphere 

suiTOimding the Earth. iSovfoto.) 
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ENGLISH 

QUACK, QUA(JK ! Bn Leomrd Woolf. 
London. Thr IJo'jarlh Prrss. lOJin. Pp. 201. 
• fid, 

Thn Htflncl|>oint of tins book inevitably recalls to 
the miiul the thesis of M. Jalien Benda’s wcll-knowu 
tri logy , La Tralu.soH dr:i Clcr(*$ . Afo// Prcoi ier 
Tfstnnwni. and Lh dinde VFJ^rnel. Both M. Benda 
(to whom Mr. Woolf refers more than once in bis 
honk) and Mr. Woolf are believers in reason and 
both deplore its ocli})ge in modern social and cultural 
life. But while the philosophic Frenchman through- 
out maintains an appearance of detachment and 
never provides more satisfaction for the emotions 
than what can be got out of an extremely subtle 
irony. Mr. Woolf, writing in a white heat of 
indignation, is naturally more frankly com minatory. 
On tho other hand, he goes a step further than 
M. Benda in not simply recognizing and describing 
the triumph of unreason in modern culture and 
politics, but, in diagnosing it as a definitely atavistic 
reaction. The keynote of his book is to be found 
iu the following passage (inoled from p. 19 : ** Civili- 
zations rise, but they also fall ; they flow, but they 
also ebb. And whenever there is a sign of faltering 
and failing in n c*iviliz.ation. one symptom invariably 
makes its appearance. A cry goes up against reason 
and intelligence ; the superstitions of the savage 
creep back into popularity and respectability ; the 
magieiau and the witch doctor reappear \n new 
guides : and evoryu’here once more bold and 
unashamed is heard the great quacking of quacks.’’ 

The scale of Mr. Woolf’s book is not large 
enough to allow him to work out this interesting 
hyi>othesis as a general law of history, but in so far 
as he applies it to certain con tern (>orary trends he is 
as convincing a-s h^ is, in spite of the serious intent 
of his work, ingenious and amusing. It is his 
(contention that in the age in which w*e are living 
the betrayal of civilization can be observed very 
dearly in the political and intellectual reaction 
againk reason, intelligence and humanity, and in 
the reversion to the primitive psychology of magic 


and siiporsition, and ho proves it with a wealth of 
telling instances, tsvo of tao most effective which 
arc the parallels between tho modern dictators and 
savage witch doctors and tribal leaders, and between 
anti-semitism and seaix-goat hunting. Tho feeling 
that a typical dictator of our times is not simply 
the motfs idol of the hour but a divinely ordained 
leader endowed! with soini- mystical attributes is apt 
to come pretty strongly on one when considering 
the diflerence between tlie positions of Uorr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini. At lus worst. Mussolini is a 
dcinagogue. a modern Cleon who lias still to find his 
Am phi polls. But his po.^iitori is at least intelligible, 
which. incideiKally, is perhaps due to some shreds 
being still left of Latin reasonableness. There is ao 
such check on the ini ponderable attributes of Herr 
Hitler. No effusive rigmarole is too absurd for him, 
and the worst* of it is that some of the most ridiculous 
pcrpctratoi*s of this jargon arc thojurisis win) might 
nave been expected to approach the Fuehrers 
position from a more realistic point of view. 

These, wiih the paralUd between the featuivs of 
the Hawaiian War-God, ICnkailimokn and those of 
Hiller and Mussolini, are some of Mie high-iights 
of the first \v\Tt of Mr. WooIFs book, which contains, 
besides, ample material fur reflexion even on an 
immediately practical plane. The second part is 
devoted to the inteilectnal quackery which has come 
in the M*abe of. or rather anticipated' the irmtionalitv 
in practical aflairs. This half of his book may be 
said to be a reiteration of M. Benda’s indict meiic of 
the clerc.’f. Lord Acton, the famous scholar, once 
spoke of leirned apologists of historical blackguards 
as the weak men with the sponge who followed the 
strong men with the dagger. Philosophical advocates 
of purposeful living at times give one die same 
impression. They are not satisfied simply with 
making the intellect the tool of the more elomeiital 
urges of life : they would also deny this tool the 
right to have a shape and polish of its own. The 
result is a curious inversion of the function of the 
intellect. Pascal found the tragedy of man in the 
conflict between ,his reason and his passions. Some 
modern thinkers ti 7 to eliminate the conflict, and 
thus avoid the tragedy, by denying reason altogether. 
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Some of the most iuterestinij: pages of this part 
of Mr. Woolf's book, iu which philosophers like 
Keyserliog, RadhaktUhnan and Bergson are lined up. 
are those dealing with the intellectual position of 
Oswald Spengler. This ponderous German historian- 
philosopher is rightly looked upon as one of the 
most profound thinkers of our times. But, as 
Mr. Woolf points out, his gifts and talents are nearly 
always being used in the serrice of ouackery. This 
is evident even to an un philosophical reader, who 
easily finds out that a part ofSpengler’s awe-inspiriug 
apparatus of scholarship is ]>UTe claptrap. 

Ur. Woolf closes on a note which is as true as it 
is tragic. Civilisation is threatened nut Ijy the 
savages in oiir midst but by the civilised man. ‘*It 
is only when civiiizcrl men i>^ln to yield, often 
nil con scion sly, to the wave of niutktson that the end 
is near. Civili;fations arc not desti-oyed by the Herr 
Kul)es or even by the Herr Hitlers; they are 
destroyed when the Bergsons have to be numbered 
among intellectual r{uacka/' 

LUDENDORFF: the Tragedy of a Specialist. 
Bfj Karl Tschnjjpik. Transhied from tin Germwi 
hi} If'. IL Johision. London, AlUn and fjnwin. 
Pp, 282 . Jilw'^fratiOi i s. 

This is an account of the svar-time activities of 
the great German soldier. Though Lnclendorfl* was 
only the Deputy Chief of Stafl' to the Second Army 
at the opening of the wav. ivithin a few weeks ho 
was given one of the most important military posi- 
tions, and his rise continued till, by 1017, he became 
the virtual dictator of Germany and eclipsed even 
the Kaiser and the Chancellor iu ^wer. The record 
of hifl war career is, therefore, bound to l>c the record 
of all the imix)rtant military and political decisions 
and events oi tbo war. The anchor discuAses all these 
topics in his book and in genaral Hupiwts LudendorfTs 
strategical decisions against his critics. But this 
support does not extend to ix)litical matters, for the 
handling of which LudendorlT was fitted neither by 
training nor by temperament. Hence the subtitle of 
the b^k, ‘'the tragedy of a specialist.'^ 

Ludendorff was one of the best and, one should 
add, most highly specialized, producia of the 
Prussian military system. There was hardly a detail 
of warfare too difficult for him, but this very mastery 
of his trade made him ignorant of everytaiug else. 
He had no more political sense than Hinaeubuig, but 
he differed from the Field-Marshal in seeing a positive 
advantage, and not a defect, in the limitations imposed 
by his military mentality. This made him insist on 
unrestricted submarine warfare and the declaration of 
Poland as a separate kingdom, two of the outstanding 
blunders of German policy during the war. 

Herr Tschuppik is, however, careful to show that 
political pow’er was not all of Ludendorff’s seeking. 
It was rather the outcome of the political evolution of 
Germany, which left the country without an intelli- 
gence and energy in the political field comparable to 
LudendorU’s in the military sphere. On ^ 144 Herr 
Tschuppik quotes with approval Dr. JRosenberg^s 
opinion that Ludendortf did not strive to be the ruler 
of Germany, but that it was his misfortune to exercise 
power at a' turning point in German history, when 
the Kaiser had ceased to play the part assigned to 
him in the Bismarckian constitution and a new 
constitution had not yet been evolved. 

The book is an interesting and informative contri- 
bution to the discussion of Gei'man strategy and 
pcto?y during the war, though it giy(» one the 


impiGSsion of being rather harsh to Falkcnbayn, an 
able soldier even if he was not an out and out 
•Schlicffenian.* There is one little slip on p. 11, wheie 
the name of the commander of tlie I Reserve ^rj^s 
of the Eighth Army is given as Buclow instead of ns 
^low. 

THE HISTORY OF THE KURAMOTO 
INCIDENT : Being a Full Account of the 
Mvr'terious Disappearance of a Japanese Vice- 
Consul at Nanking in the Summer of 1934. The 
Coimerib PresSy Fed. Inc.. U. S. A. ; 118 M7iseHni 
Ihad. Shanghai 1934. 

When Mr. Eimci Kuraraoto, the Japanese Vice- 
Consul at Nanking mysteriously disappeared frmn his 
house in the summer of 19:!4, students of Far Eastern 
(luestioos anticipated another decisive move of the 
Japanese Goverument in rcsi)ect of China. That 
these fears were not uujustifled w oiild be obvious to 
all who know what part the Nakamura incident 
played in the creation of Manchukuo in 1931. 
Fortunately, however, the trouble blew over, and the 
incident which for some hectic days threatened a 
first-class crisis was found to be the result of 
Mr. Kuramoto’s feeble-mindedness. The Japanese 
Government was made to look rather ridiculous by its 
eccentric representative and has no doubt taken jiroper 
steM to prevent a recurrence of such anticlimaxes. 

whole history of the incident is set forth in 
this small book with excerpts from documents and 
ncwspapeiv. The treatment is on the w'hole judicial 
and detaiicd, though, naturally, there is no inclina- 
tion fo temper the wind for the shorn lamb. 

DIVING PICrUKES: Bg Mir\a Ahmad 
Sohrab ami Julia (ylianler. lllusimtcd. Keio Vorl:. 
The Hctc Ilistorg Founddion, Pp. 9f!. si. J.7, 

The Bahai inovcmcnt, which takes its name from 
Abdul Baha, its venerable founder, has long jmssed 
the stage of persecution and is now spreading its 
spiritual message in almost every country of the 
world. This illustrated and vividly written book 
gives a history of the movement from the Bahaist 
point of view. 

PREFACES : Bg Bernard Shaw. London, 
Constable and Company. Pp. SOS. 12s. Gd. 

Both the author and the publishers deserve the 
thanks of all English-readiug men and women for 
following up the one-volume collection of 6. B. S’s 
plays with an one-volume collection of his prefaces. 
A review of such a collection is not the place for 
discussing Mr. Shaw’s opinions, but those ivho might 
be inclined to consider them more or less out of date 
will do well to read the following lines from his 
preface to his jirefaces. “As these prefaces, forming 
a series of pamphlets and essays on current political 
and social problems, are quite jo urn alls tic iu 
character, and cover a period of nearly thirty years, 
moat of them should be by this time left completely 
behind the march of our supposedly progressive 
civilization. Alas 1 it is so stationary, not (o say 
stuck-in-tb e-mud, that the prefaces are still rather 
ahead of the times than behind' them , and I dare 
say many of their new readers will conclude that 
I am a daring innovator of eighteen instead of what 
I am in fact : a sa^ of seventy-eight who having 
long ago giveu up his contemporaries as hopeless, 
looks to future generations, brought up quite diftereut- 
ly, to make a better job of life than our present 
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respectables and right honorables and reverends 
can.’* 

Of the printing and general get-tip of this bremry 
of Shaw’s wit and wisdom, and also, it must be 
added, of the excellent index, no praise is really 
necessary. Wonderful value for twelve and six. 

THE LITTLE EN'rENTE : By Robert 
Sfachray. London. George Allen a^id Unwin Ltd. 
Pj), S94. 12e. 6d. 

This is a full and authoritative account of the 
origins and history of the so-called Little Entente, 
that is to say, the defensive alliance of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. In writiug this work, 
which is the first to be published in English on this 
more or less unfamiliar subject, the author has drawn 
upon all the existiog literature on the subject and 
particularly on the writiogs and speeches of Dr. Benes, 
the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister. A good biblio- 
graphy. a map, and ten illustrations enhance the value 
and interest of the book. 

A STUDENPS MANUAL OF BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY: Dg Arundale Esdatle^ M.A. Lofidofiy 
Oeorge Allen and Umotn Ltd. an/d the. Librnrg 
A^Hociation. Pp. ISs, 6d. 

This U an indispensable book for all collectors, 
students and librarians, who must have accorato 
information about the process of book -production in 
order to carry out their searches, researches or duties 
as the case may b<*. Bibliography is the art and 
science of recording and making bool^. It only 
takes books into account as materi^ objects, and not 
as vehicle of ideas, and as such may be considei^ 
to be a humble branch of learning by some. But as 
everybody who has to do serious work with books known 
well enough, it can be neglected only at the cost of 
the value and soundness of one’s literary and scientific 
contributions. So^ there is ample justi^cafion for the 
author’s admonition to bibliographers to be proud, 
arjd to think highly of their calling. The b^k U 
excellently written and contains chapters on the 
material of books, printing processes, history of printing 
and publishing, illustrations, binding. dcscri])tu>n and 
collection of books, and principles of compiling biblio- 
graphies. There are at the end specimens of different 
kinds and qualities of paper which serve to illustrate 
the observations of the author about paper. 

THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND 
AFTER : Bg Lord RiddelL Profe!<sor C, K. Webeter, 
Professor Arnold L Tojjnbeey Professor Denis 
Saurat^ Baron Werner Von RhpAnbaheru Senatnre 
Forges DavanzaU, Mrs. M. Tappan UoUond, The 
Mar (f ness of Reading and Sir Nortnan Angell. 
Lomhn, George Awn and Unwin Ltd. 1935. 
Pp. 192. 5s. 

This symposium on the Treaties of 1919 io their 
relation to present-day problems originated as a 
series of broadcast talks by a distinguished group of 
scholars and statesmen, nearly all of whom had some 
connection with the actual making of the peace. 
These talks were considered too valuable to be 
allowed to fade away on the ether, and have been 
brought together in this book in a revised form. There 
is no doubt that the decision was perfectly right, for 
the essays, taken together, form a lucid intr^netion 
to the Versailles settlement and the problems rai^ 
by it, which will be :found particularly usrful by 
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Indian readers, who. being les.^ directly interested iu 
this settlement, know very little about it. They are, 
in addition, an anthology of weighty controversial 
opinion on a subject vitally affecting the modern 
world. The book is divided into three parts. In the 
first Lord Riddell seta the scene and gives a living 
impression of the personalities of the peacemakers, 
which might be compared to Jlr. Keynes’s famous 
chapter in his Econo fnic Consrqncnce of the 
while Professor Webster explains the problems facing 
the conference. la the second part. Professor Arnold 
J. Toj-nbee e:^lain8 in four masterly chapters the 
terms of the Treaty and tries to show how far the 
results have been expecteil or unexpected. Last of all 
comes the group of essays in which the representatives 
of different nationalities and points of view consider 
the settlement in the light of present circurastances. 
In all these the writers have been given perfect 
freedom in the expression of their opinion. This, 
combined with the standing of the contributors, makes 
this little book a most illuminating contribution both 
to history and political discussion. 

THE MONGOLS OF MANCHURIA : 
Bg Owen Lattimen'e. London. George Alien and 
Unwin Lid. 1085. Pp. 311 atui 7nap.s. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Owen Lattiraore is too well known as an 
authority on Turkestan and Mongolia to need any 
introduction. Born in China, he has travelled wddely 
in Gentml Asia and the Far East to collect first-hand 
information about the peoples and problems of this 
vast r^ion. In this book he describes the socid 
organization, history and political problems of .the 
Mongols of Manchuria, who hold a very important 

g isitioii in the throe- cornered rivalry of Soviet 

ussia, China and Japan, It is indeed as the 
possible theatre of u clash between Soviet Russia 
and Japan that the land of the Mongols is coming 
into the notice of the outer world which cared little 
and knew still less about them. As Mr. Lattimore 
observes in his first chapter : ‘Tf the creation of 
Manchukuo means anything, it means an attempt to 
set up H continental power in Asia, baaed on the 
territories north of the Great Wall, as an alternative 
to the maritime |)ower exercised over China 

by the Western nations, as represented iu the lai^t 
hundred years of histo^ by the ‘unequal treat ice’ 
and the treaty-port positions of advantage held by 
foreign nations. This means, in turn, that Vladivostok 
and the Siberian frontier of M&nchukno are of 
minor siguificauoe compared with its Mongolian 
frontier, it means that even if war should break 
out over some question of the Siberian frontier, it 
would be decided by operations along the Mongolian 
frontier. For the ‘Manchurian question’ in the 
new form symbolized by the State of Manchukuo is 
a completely senseless product of violence unless it 
means the opening up of the far more comprehensive 
question of Mongolia.” 

In this book Mr. Lattimore confines himself more 
specifically to an account of the Mongols of Manchuria, 
though he has to refer to the Soviet influence in 
Outer Mongolia, the Japanese infiltration in Inner 
Mongolia, and the possibility of a civil war between the 
s^tiouB of the Mongols themselves. The information 
given is partly derived from the existing sources, and 
partly from Mr. Latti more’s own investigations* It 
18 a most valuable contribution to an important but 
obscure subject. 


Nirad C. Chaudhtri 
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KAiLMUHUN ROY— A STUDY oF HIS 
LIFE, WORKS AND THOUGHTS : Btf Prof, 
Vpcwira Nath HaU, .1/. A. h// 'f\ Boff 

atUt 11 4 -/ llotrbij : or Street. Cakutta. 

Pp. y>4n irith 12 ilhiefrotious, Prin' Its. 'J-s onlp. 

The Centenary of the Raja was rhe oc^caston for 
ftonae publishing acrivity and we find a variety of 
articles, studies and pamphlets on that pioneer of 
Modern India. The most useful and up-to-date was 
the booklet prepared b}* Mr. A mat Home and 
published by the Centenary (’ommittee. But for the 
general public, there was not a single i>ook condens- 
ing in its pages the bewildering mass of information 
and at the same time presenting a conrincing 
i)or trait lire of that remarkable person alitv. This work 
naa been admirably clone by Prof. T". 5C, Ball of the 
Dyal Singh College. Lahore. He has spared no pains 
in keeping himself abreast of the latest discussions 
on Rammohnn and at the same time he has main- 
tained the attitude of syinpaihetic understanding 
without which distant and half- forgotten personaJities 
nnd events seldom yield their secret meaning. In 
and through the moving naiTative of his ten chapters 
sir. Bali has given us a fairly comprehensive ttun*ey 
of the Rammohim epoch which nas a veritable 
•ouvcrtiire^' of the drama of Modern India. Indians 
as well a.« non-Iudiaus will profit by the reading of 
this volume vvhicli will remain for vears as the 
cheapest and best-printed general studv on Ram- 
mohun Roy. The author and bis publisoers. Messrs, 
r. Roy and Sons, doj^erve special praise on their 
choice of illustrations, adding considerably to the 
interest of the volume. A list of books and pa|)er8 
written by Ram mohun Roy and a general uiblio- 
grapby on the subject form the ap^n dices to the 
book. The jwrtrait of the Raja by H. P. Briggs 
R. and tne pencil sketc^h after a steel -engraving 
frontisj'iece in Itesearehcs into Utr Hif^fortf of 

Mankind i)y Dr. J. C. Prichard, as reproduced in 
this volume, redound to the credit of the publishers. 

Kamdah Nai' 

DESCRIPTIVE MATHEMATIC'S : By John 
Mariean^ M. A.^ B. Sc. Published by Mantfilho 
(jTfd Co.. Limited. Price not mentioned. 

The contents of this book are largely the results 
of a search, still very incomplete, through recent 
scientific writings for uses of elementary mathematical 
methods in the description of quantitative phenomena. 
In determining the form of this book the author 
has been influenced by his c.Kperience of teaching 
these methods. The intention of the author is to 
exercise the student in such a way, before he enters 
on his spoclalucd study, that the mechanical and 
other difBculties in a quantitative treatment may not 
be insuperable obstacles to him later. The author 
kIso wants to show the student the limitations of a 
mathematical treatment so that he may be able in 
future to formulate bis problems according to the 
light thrown on them by the mathematician. Hence 
'n some places of this book methods have been 
.dopt^ on which the ordinary teachers may look 
•sbance. for in this book fre<iueiitlv the responsibility 
s put on the student himself of flnding examples 
or practice. SiinUarly. irith the intention of practis- 
ing the student in difficult situations the er^ition 
in places has been made somewhat concise. This 
need cause no real difficulty : for the subjects chosen 
for this treatment are all such as are fully dealt with 


in the usual text-iiooks. The MUtbor has- taken such 
problems into account as are chiefly important in 
the investigations of descriptive science and applied 
economics. He deals with the Slide Rule, the* 
Cartesian Graphs and Nonx^aras in a conci«5 biu 
illuminating wav and suggests methods of applyiiiL. 
them to applied sciences. He further describes the 
main functions of Statistics. Probability and Finite 
Differences, which, when applied to econonaic and 
scientific problems, give the nearest margin of allow- 
able error and tell us what a<peo.t8 of the complex 
activities arising out of these problerafi arc really 
decisive and should be known thoroughly. The 
chief merit of the author is to sa^i^est the applications 
in a concise form and though much is r^uired by 
way of explaining his methods, he has given in a 
nutshell almost everything of descriptive roatheinativA 
required for applii^ sciences. The want of 8U<^h a 
work was keenly felt and, therefwe. it is a verv 
welcome publicatfon. Though there is jiuich room 
for improvement, our thanks are due lo the author 
for his novel and difficult cnteri^ise. The get-up 
and printing of the book are excellent and leave 
nothing to be desired. 

SvKi'MAR Ran JAN Das 

M. GANDHI AS I KNOW HIM: Ity Jmlulal 
Yainik. B. A., LL. D. PtdAifuktd by Mr. O. 0. 
Mat, 21 Dolnl SL Fori, Bon\bay. PrU:e Be. l^S. 

Great men have their admirers as well as those 
who decry them. Mr. Yajnik had been a trusted and 
ndmiring lieutenant, but he has been since converted 
and now prefer the Marxian way of ajial^is— it will 

easily guessed therefore that his ‘^criticism’* of 
*‘M. Gandhi’' will be “searching,” and that the zeal 
with which he worshipped his idol of yesterday will 
increase when he seeks to break it today. Before 
the reader begins the critique, he is told, with refer- 
ence to Mahatma (no. simply “M.”) Gandhi, that 
‘‘his opposition to mochineiy. his advocacy of 
Kbaddar, his exhortation to the people to pray U) 
God that Britain's heart be changed, his backing out 
from the widening political mass -movement on 
grounds of personal iaiosyncrasy, his peculiar way 
of publicly maligning his own followers under cover 
of religious principles, his predilection to beat retreats 
in the thick of battle, his confirmed hiibit of putting 
the nation into the wrong box and giving opportuni- 
ties to bis British friends to damn Indians on his 
own authority, have only helped the Imperialists to 
consolidate their position. And in all this lie has 
taken advantage of the simple credulity and religious 
faith of the people.” 

This note of the publishers by way of preface 
sums up the charges against “M.' Gandhi” who is 
accused of exploiting (to use a much- used word) the 
people ; it hints at a probable pact -may be implicit 
rather than explicit— between him and the British- 
raj ; and it al^ sets the tune of this book to a 
particular key intended both by the author and the 
publisher (?j. Mr. Yajnik h^ nothing but iin- 
miti rated scorn for his “pious preachings/’ for bis 
hoinuies. Mr. Gaudhi’s courteous utterances in his 
statements are declared to be “fulsome compliments 
in his usual manner’* ; and if he did not follow 
Mr. Tilak^s lead, it was because he felt too big and 
proud. The simplicity ot his speeches and the lucidity 
of his ex]MitiOD shooid uot. says Mr. Yajnik, blind 
U8 to thdr tame and uninspiring nature. If Mr. 
Yajnik does not seem to be satisfied with the fonnula- 
tion by “M. (xandhi” of his theory of Civil Dia- 
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05edvttice. we cannot t*urely blame him. Bur he has 

his heart on not unders^nding him and therefore 
resente most of his actions. The moderates he 
describes as milksops, and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya as **boly‘’ and •^ubiquitous.*’ The erents 
described, froni 1914 to 1922, thus show Gandhi ji as 
^^*shly jrfaying into the hands of the Government 
mid fantastically weaving theories of political action 
which end disastrously. 

Mr. yajnik di^erves. however, credit for dramati- 
caily setting forth the incident pertaining to hi< 
subject and for etfeotively abusing ‘‘M. Gandhi/’ 
rating him soundly for not f)owing at once to the 
Marxian inanifesu». The l>est t^t can be said of 
such an attempt is that it presents a perverted 
account of M^atmaji. -honest pci'haps. but blind 
to the greatness of a man undoubtedly great 

Priyaranjak Skk 

DE \ ALEUA : lit) I\ BnjiiaJh Shtrgu, The 
I Pilfer h}dia Thihlishing hUl.^ iMfhMu:, 

Pp, Prite not mentiowd. 

The author has presented in a bandy form a sketch 
of the life and works of Jlr. De Valera, the President 
of the Irish Pree State. Ireland has stru^led for 
venturi^ for complete independence and still she is 
struggling for it. No patchwork of home rule or 
dominion status has been able to satisfy her up till 
now. De Valera in his life typifies the ideal of an 
Irish republiff and is now using all constitutional 
means to give it a real shape. The author has ably 
I'ronght forward this fact in his study of De Valera. 
The two appendices— one on “Land Laws in Ireland” 
and rhe other on TrUh Constitution”— will prove 
helpful to the reader. The former will help him to 
trace the origin of the laud annuity question, while 
the latter srili show him at a glance the changes the 
constitution has undergone since it has passed into 
an Act. A second edition of the book with fewer 
printing- mistakes is welcome. 

THE THEATRE AND A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION: Bg Theodoi'e Kom isarje reA’//. 
John Ijane, Ihn HodUtf fiend I Ad, Ixftuton, lOH.o, 
Pp. ISr). ad. 

The present work is from the pen of one who has 
'onnection with stage (in the capacity of a 'producer’) 
for more than 25 years. He b^an his career as 
early as 1907 in bis sister’s theatre in St Petersburg 
and later on had his own theatre in Moscow and 
afterwards directed theatres both in Imperial aod 
Soviet Russia. We naturally expect a very mterestiug 
and instructive book from the pen of such a person. 
We are glad that the book under review is r^ly a 
very good one. 

In it the author makes a survey of the [>ost-war 
theatre of Europe with a retrospective glance at the 
pre-war theatre which forms its background and must 
r>e borne in mind if recent t^^ndenciea are to be 
understood. 

Mr. Komisarjevsky looks to the institution of 
theatre more as a philosopher than as an artist. To 
him the social significance of the theatre and its 
value and rule in the evolution of ideas are essential 
factors in any consideration of the theatre in any 
age. 

‘Tt is absurd,” he says, “to assert .that the art 

of the theatre is a purely ;e8thetic function and has 


iioLhiiiL’ to do with '|>vopaganda* either moral, 
rriigioiis. or |X)litioal.*' But in spite of this rather 
orthodox view ho <lo^ jiot forget the character of 
the true theatre and says, **thc desire of human 
lieings to express their ideas and the rhythms of 
iheir souls in co-rhythmical action, in movement and 
.sounds, and to connuunicate these rhythms to other 
haman beings, gave birth to theatrical performances.** 

This shows (Nearly that he is among those few who 
have mastered th(‘ secrets of theatrical art. It is due 
to his rare ma.*^re^ry of the principles of theatrical 
■'production** that he e.’tpresses his indignation at the 
commercial film of the modern times which is called 
•a cheap falsification of nature.* His idea is that 
those who churn out or soli films ai’e profiteers of 
human imbecility. "Tbc jxipulac ciijeina/* he says, 
■'does not only cater for imbeciles. It breeds them.” 
These arc perhaps too harsh words but they should 
set ns thinkinir. 

MaXoMoKAX <tHOs5J-1 

THE INDIAN rUBLK’ DEBT: Bn D. L. 
fh/My, llWi n foreword hy freorffe 
/>. B, Toraporernla and Co.. Bornbaa. Prur 

ns:. 

The (]ue8tion of the public debt of India came 
into prominence some yeai'S ago when the National 
Congress under the inspiration of Mr. Gandhi passed 
a i^esolution to the effect that for the pay meat of 
some consideraldc portion of this debt the future 
(tovernoient of India would not be liable. The 
volume under review is an e.vhau9tive study of 
the different aspects of the jiublii^ debt of this eouniry 
and this publication will certainly l>e aa effi'ctivb 
guide to all intelligent persons in the inulerstanding 
of this ecoDomic problem. 

The mODOgraph is ruaialv descriptive, though in 
places Prof. Dubey critically examines the policy 
of the Government and the ixwitiou of the oountcy 
and hazards suggestions of his own. The total 
public debt of India on the ^llst of March 1930 was' 
near about Rs. 12.23 crores. Ot tbb the debt of 
the Government of India including of course advances 
to provinces and some other loans was Re. 11. 3b 
fTores. Direct Ionn.s i*aise<l liy the piovinces was 
only Rs. 16,35 crores. <>f the total public debt the 
nipee debt amounted to about 57 j)cr cent. The one 
interesting fact which the author notices is the 
phenomenal growth of the debt since 1914. In this 
year it stood at 510 crores of rupees. But in the 
course of 16 years it rose to U,-38 crorcs. In 19M 
again the rupee debt represented only 35 per cent 
of the total liability, it being only 179 erores of 

rupees. But by 1950 it mounted to 650 crores or 

in other words to 37 per cent as imnted out dready. 
Prof- Dubey after analysing the tendencies of Ihe 
Indian money market comes to the conclusion that 
the short-term loan paper has appealed to our 
imagination more than the long-toi’m securities. As 
for the sterling debt, it increased from 8^ crorcs 
of rupees in 1914 to 486 crores in 1930. 

Prof. Dubey is definite on the inherently strong 
and solvent position of the assets by which almost 
the whole of tne debt is covered. Out of a total of 

11,38 crores of rupees, 915 crores is invested in 

revenue earning a^ete such as railways, posts and 
tel^crapbs and other commercial departments. The 
total uncovered and unproductive debt of the Govern- 
ment of India is estimated at only 81 crores of 
rupees or only 7 per cent of the total debt. 
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illustrates the fact that ‘'no importai^t country 
in the world can boast of a stronger hnancial position 
as regards its public debt and the corresponding 
assets/* ^ 

One of his suggestions that a Central Reserve 
Jpank should be set up without delay has already 
been superseded by the establishcoent of such baUK 
in 1934, Another important suggestion made bv the 
author is the ereation of an Indian ^ard of National 
Investment, Countries like Great Britain, Japan, 
Australia and South Africa have their National l)ebt 
Commissions. It is essential that India also should 
have some such institution. 

The l^k is lucidly irrirten and is introduced to 
the public by Sir George Schuster, the ex- Finance 
Member of the Government of India, The printing 
and getMip arc ordinary. The price is far too high. 
It should have been less than waat has been fixed. 

.Varesh Chandra Roy 

PUZZLE DIGE8T : Publish bn iiiUti' 
and Jones, 0. T, Jladras, Price Ps. 2. 

It is a kiiul of ready reference io which one 
finds hints for solution of Cross-words. Add-a-bit, 
Give and Take, and other similar games, 

TAQDIR AND PRE-DESTINATION : Bf, 
Maulana Muhammad Ali, M. A., LL. B, Darul 
Kilah hlaniia, Lahore, Pp, 34, P}ice As. 3. 

In this small book the author has discussed the 
doctrine of Taqdir or pre-destination, and has shown 
that the doctrine of pre-destination or the decreeing 
of a good course for one man and an evil course for 
another finds no support from the Holy Quran, not 
even in Biikharee, out is of later growth. The non- 
Muhammadan reader will find much of interest in it. 

INTRODUCrrrON TO THE STUDY OF 
HADITH: Bif Maulana Muhamynad Ali, M. A., 
LL. B. Darul Kiiab Islamia, Lahore. Pp, 34. 
Price As. 3. 

Sunua or Hadith is admittedly one of the sources 
of Islamic law and practice, recording the practice 
and sayings of the Prophet. As Islam covers the 
whole sphere of human activities, hundreds of points 
had to be explained bv the Prophet by his osaraple, 
action and word ; and the importance of Hadith to 
a Mussalman can hardlv be exaggerated. Bukhari 
recorejs as many as six lac Haditfi. The collection 
of Hadith began in the life-time of the Prophet 
and ended in the third ceotury of Hegira j aud thev 
were of two kinds— the Musnad, and the Jarai. The 
Masnads were arranged, not according to the subject- 
matter of the Hadith. but under the name of the 
companion upon whose authority the particular 
Hadith finally rested. The Jami not only arranges 
reports according to the subject-matter, feut is also 
more critical. The European critics of the Hadith 
go so far as to suggest that even the companions of 
the ftophet were so unscrupulous that they fabricated 
Hadith ; while the strictest Muslim critics of the 
transmitters of the Hadith are agreed that when a 
hadith can be traced back to a companion of the 
Holy Prophet ite authenticity and authority are 
beyond all ouestion. The reader is referr^ to this 
booklet for all such information and criticism offer^ 
by the author. It is reallv a good introduction to 
the study of Hadith. 
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A MANUAL OFGENEAL KNOWLEOGP: 
AND OFFICE COMPENDIUM : Bj/ T. S. 
Srb'asfatxi, Lneknou^. Pp. 5S2 + /.26\ Pnee Ih. o. 

It is a useful compilation which Iiois ruu to the 
second edition, but there are some inaccuracies which 
we hope will be removed in the next edition. 

SPEEC^HES AND WRITINGS OF 
SACHOHIDANANDA SINHA, wUh a Foy-e- 
wafA bt/ Mr. C. Y. Chintaynani. Pp. oO/T. Bam 
Ifarain LaU Allahahad. PricA R‘<. 5. 

We cannot do better than introduce this selection 
of the speeches and writings of Sachchidananda 
Sin ha to the attention of our countn’men as well as 
of Englishmen. In the words of Mr. 0. Y, Chiutamani 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinba ‘'has attained emineiice 
both at the bar and in public life. He has distiii- 
gpiabod bimsdf equally in the legislature, in 
conferences and on tie plaffono. Clear-beaded, 
persuasive and eloquent, Mr. Siuha has rarely made 
an enemy or lost a friend. His public services, 
which e.xtend over a period of two genera tion.s, are 
too many to be detailed here,” A record of the 
thoughf^s of such a man is preserved here in this 
<X)Uection ; and there is in this collection a wealth 
of knowledge and ability, of patriotism, as w*e[l as a 
large fund of humour. The subjects are very various 
and such as to appeal to readers of every taste and 
every opinion. Some of the speeches, e. g, his 

f resuicntial address at the 35th session of the All' 
ndia Eayastha conference held at Delhi iu March 
1929, are so thought- provoking that wo would ask every 
Indian to read, mark and inwardly digest them. 

This book should have a ready sale arni 
be in the hands of every keen stuefent of onr 
public life and public men. Our regret, is that 
we have not too many books of this kind. The 
publishers would have done well in appending a 
short biography of Mr. S. Sinha, and an index, an 
omission which we are (old will be repairtKl in the 
next edition. The printing and get-up are good. 

J. M. Datta 

STUDIES IN THE LAND ECONOMICS 
OF BENGAL : Bt/ Sachin Sen, M. A., B. L., 
Advocate, With a Foreword bp the Ilon^hh Sir 
R P, Singh Roy, KL, MinUter, Local Self- 
Government, Bengal Published by the Book 
Company, Ltd., Calculta. Pp. Xl4-402. Price 
11$. 6 only. 

Bengal is essentially an agricultural country and 
therefore her problems are intimately bouud up with 
the land. It is strange to find that verv few of 
our scholars have cared to study the complicated 
land-problems of Bengal. Mr. Sachin Sen’s book 
has thus removed a long-felt want. 

The book <^n8 with an Introduction which 
states the fundamentals of agricultural economics, 
with special reference to Bengal. It is divided 
into six ^apters : (1) Land Revenue Administration 
U 0 to 1789, (2) Decennial and Permanent Settlements, 
(3) Taxation of Land, (4) Agricultural Rent, (5) The 
Zemindar, (6) The Ryot. In short, the landlord- 
tenaut system in all its ramifications is elaborately 
dealt with in the book. 

It is true that the land-problems of Bengal are 
h^bly varied. Some of the problems arc relics of 
mstoxy, some of them are worsened by imperfect 
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iegifilation, principally tenancy lepsliition, and 
«ome otliere have grown up throngh the interplay 
or gnomic forces. Therefore, to deal comprehensivelv 
with the land -problems is not an easy task. But 
the reviewer ia glad to note that Mr. Sen has 
performed his task with credit. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Sen has leanings 
towards landlordism. He is a believer in the laud- 
lord-tenant system which is, in his opinion, essential 
to good agriculture in liengal. The fields of England 
prove the same^ truth. Mr. Sen states : “The 
advanced positition of English agriculture is due, 
in a great measure, to an excellent system of adjust- 
ing relations between the landlord and the tenant. 
Jn English agriculture, along with the perfecting 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, there has been 
2^^th of a sense of justice in the minds of 
both the landlords and the tenants. In Bengal we 

sense of justice, sense of fair plav in 
the landlord and of reciprocity in the tenant.’' 'Mr. 
Sen goes further and says: “Honest farming has 
two tests : ftrst, that the farm shall be operated in 
accordance with the rules of good hiisbandrv ; 
secondly, that the farmer shall not fail to pay the 
stipulated rent. It must be adniitte<l that without 
honest farming, the cordiality between the landlord 
and tenant which is an essential condition of the 
success in agriculture will be a far cry.” 

The book has an excellent index. The neat 
printing and fine get-up of the book do no small 
credit to the publishers. 

Kartjka K. Nandi 

KELLY’S DIRECTORY OF MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
THE WORLD : PrMished hf KeUi/s Direclones 
htd,y 18(J Strand y Lotidon. 

As a guide to the Trade of the entire World, 
Kelly’s Directory of Merchants. Manufacturers and 
Shippers of the World is supreme. The 1935 edition 
has been exhaustively revised and is indispens- 
able to the business man for the maintenance 
and development of his business outside of his 
•own country. Those who possess an earlier 
edition of this outstanding work will be well aware 
of its sterling qualities and will in their own 
intereets wish to secure a copy of the latest 
edition, which has taken into account the numerous 
changes which have occurred in names, addresses, 
etc. during the jiast year. 

At the price of Es. 48 post free this directory 
gives remarkably good value. In its two volumes it 
oovers the whole World, sections being given for 
every countxy, including a comprehensive and reliable 
separate section for India. 

The arrangement makes reference very simple 
and to incre^e further the general useful ness of 
the book, there are adequate and complete indexes 
which are designed to give the maximum assistance 
to users. By consulting these indexes once only the 
user can find without difficulty <he names and 
addresses of firms throughout the World which are 
engaged in the trade in which be is interested. 

Kelly’s Directories Ltd. are holders of royal 
warrants of appointment to His Majesty the King 
and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, aoa 
have been establish^ io business since the year 1799* 
They are publishers not only of liondon’s iJirectory, 
the Post Office London Directory, but also of 50 per 
cent of the different directories issued Id Great Bricmn, 
at least 15 times as many as those issued by any other 


firm of directory publishers in Great Britain • They 
are with their world-wide organijcation better equippeu 
than any to produce a directory of the World. 


FRENCH 

CULTURE PHYSIQUE HINDOUE : Bn 
JaXvndra Cliakr abort if, ^bhshed bji Les Editions 
AdyaXs 4 Squa^-e liapp^ Park. 6 frafics. 

Mon. Chakraborty U an old student of the PaeniU 
dcs Sciences^ Paris and served as advisor to several 
important Indian States in their industrial develop- 
ments. A few years ago he came into touch with 
the enlightened cfiief of Aundh who has the credit 
of developing the breathing exercises of ancient Hindu 
PrUnZyanto into a regular treatment for chronic 
ailments. His system has been mpulari^ed in Bengal 
by Mr. Chakraborty, who pubushed a Bengali book 
on the subject and which he got ]>ublr3hed in French 
during his rec^eoc business tour through Frauce and 
Euro|>e. His old Professor Mon. Sylvaui Levi has, 
in recommending the book to the public, said in his 
preface that among the Gymnoeophists of ancient 
India known to the Greeks, there! were veteran 
champions of '^Nature-cure” whose methods should 
be seriously studied by those devoted to the science 
of therapeutics. Illumination of the soul was considered 
unattainable to those who were weak in bodv a.s we 
find clearly formulated by Hindu masters who said, 
TitifiJl 9aiahinena lah/i/;n. “This self cannot 
be realts^ed by the wcak’^ Thus physical harmony 
was taken to be the basis of spiritual equilibrium 
and through the various Yogic Ssanas and exercises 
of pr?i.nf^pama, as Mr. Chakraborty hus shown in 
his tboughuprovoking book, the Hindus made a sub- 
stantial contribut ion to the health sciences of huntanity. 
The book deserves the careful study of the doctors 
as well as of the general public. Several neatly 
drawn diagrams of the exercises go to enhance the 
usefulness of the volume. 

Kalwah Nao 

SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABHARATA. ADIPARVAN : 
PoBoiculc 7 ; crilically edited by Dr. N. S. SukUui'iir 
fear. Publkhcd by the Rhandarkar Orieiital Heaearvh 
Institute^ Poona. 

This is the last iusUlineat of the Adiparjfan which, 
as presented now by the learned editor, will settle 
many points of dispute, about the formation of the 
Mahabbarata, arising mainly out of indiscriminate 
priuiing of any and every text. Over one hundred 
pages of the volume were devoted to the exposition 
of the method of textual criticism, This Prohgompna 
will stand for years as the noblest monument 
of conscientious scbolai^hip aud vindicate the 
claims of Indian research in Indian yniHeu utiliz- 
ing the materials and men of this half-explored 
continent. The Sarada Codex and the Nepal MSS. of 
the Great Epic have opened our eyes to the treasures 
that are still available to us, ii only we set about 
working with the determination and good-will dis- 
played by our friends of the BhanJarkar Institute. 
The birth centenary of Sir K. G. Bhandarkar will be 
celebrated in 1937 and we hope it will be worthily 
signalized by the completiou of this unique edition 
of the Mahabh^ata. 
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The editor us a classiHcation and detailed 

aoi‘ount of the manuscripts, leading to a veritable 
pedigree of Adiparvan versions, starting with Vyasa's 
l^haratfl and coming down to the earliest available 
MSS. of the 16th centar>' and after. Then follows a 
critical survey of the various recensiouj* and their 
interrelation. The hurried publication of a few 
j)armn.'< by Prof P. P. S. Sastri of Madras, purpoited 
to be the critical edition of the South Indian MSS., 
naturally forced Dr. Sukthankar to re-examine the 
whole question nf Mahabharata criticism and to 
formulate clearly the Principles followed by him in 
the constitution of the text. Over fen years of 
patient analysis In collaboration with the pitraliU 
fronti all parts of India, has given Dr. Sukthankar n 
vantage ground for lucid and convincing generaliza- 
tions which few else in the rield of Indolc^v can 
command today. Very appropriately therefore Prof. 
Sylvain Ijcvi, President of the Societe of 

J^aris has observed : ‘'We possess henceforth, thanks 
to the zeal, the science and conscience of Dr. 
Sukthankar. a model edition of Adiparvan which 
later researches can neither modify nor enrich to any 
appreciable extent.’’ This is inde^ a rare compliment 
coming fvom an 'exacting critic like Prof. Ixjvi, the 
f/of/m nf l^oroj>caii Indologists. 

In ''the perilous navigation of the Mahabbarau 
> Kean’’ our intrepid pilot Dr. Sukthankar no doubt 
was r'heei'ed by many fellow -sailors. Indian and 
Kuropean. whom he salutes as ‘*b^con lights,*' But 
we greet in him the reawakene<! flame of Indian 
ftcholarshiu iUiimining the dark corridors of our 
glorious nistory*. His Mahabhacata studies which 
with rare catliolicity of outlook, be places on lines 
parallel to the formation of the Javanese Bhai'atam 
fl<)00 A. D. ), of the Andhra BbSratamu of Nannaya 
Bhatta ^1025), of the Bharataniaujart of Eshomeadra 
(3050 A. D.) and of the Persian adaptation of the 
great Akbar’s rdgn (1380). will someday develop, let 
us hope, s])ecial departments of Mj^abbarata research 
in our l-iiiversities. Meanwhile our sincere congratu- 
lations go out to him on this signal success. 

KAUPAS NAlt 

VAKYAP.ADIVA— PRATHAMA KANDA. 

)ritk the. gloi<s bfi the ant/ior and the (wu- 
r// of Friscthh/ideva. Editeff hff f^hariule r 
SliOstT'i, .If. -J., AT. O. L. Profe^.w of Sn-mL’Ht, 
Daf/a7iand^f ( hUege. LaJiore, Pt<hh\s/ied /«/ L. 
fyji Kapftr for L, Ratn Lai Kapftr Tru^f 
Anarf:/jliy Lahore. Prh^e Rs. 7. 

Here we have a fine critical edition of one of 
the earliest and most important works on the 
philosophy of Sanskrit gramcnar. The volume 
contains tlie text and what editor supposes to 1^ 
the author’s own ^loss on it as also extracts from a 
commentary by Vrisabha or Vrisabhadeva. The colophon 
gives the name of the author a? Harivrisabha which 
according to the editor refers to Hari or Bhartrihari. 
the author of the test, rnsabha^ being an honorilic 
term (Sanskrit Introduction, p. 18). The gloss as 
published in the Benares edition of the work is 
stated to be a shorter version of the bigger gloss 
published here (Sanskrit Introduction, p. 38). The 
value of the edition would have been enhanced if the 
TOrtions missing in the Benares edition and the 
Snares MSS. were distinguished by some indication. 
The preface in English ^ves an actant of the MSS. 
consulted and the detaueil introdnetion in :^anslcTit 


denis with ihe author, hi<5 works and the conjuic]»* 
taricss thereoti. There are indices of the imix>rtiiiii 

words in the text and gloss and of the tirst lines 
of the verses of the text as well as of the quotations 
in the gloss and commentary. 

The edition l^ears the stamp of the lal^cmr 

devoted to it by the learned editor. He has jiot 
only collated quite a number of MSS. to deter- 
mine (*orreet readings but has also taken thu 

trouble of tracing some of the verses of the 

work in \arlous works where they have been 
incidental Iv quoted and e.xplained. A refereijc<’ 
(which is “not unfortunately complete and full) U> 
these works ha.s been made in the foot-notes under 
the verses concerned. In some cases the explana^ion^ 
as contained in these work.s have been ijuoted. 

It is iegi*ottable that the abbreviations used in the 
foot-notes have not been explained except in the oasn 
of those used to indicate the MSS. collated. Though 
some of these abbreviations like which apparently 
refers to the Benares edition of the u'ork <(uite dear, 
there are o^ersUkc fy. S. (f- n., p. *1) which an 
not at all intelligible, 

ChINIAIIAUAN I IfAKIlAVAlVn 

SANSKRIT BENGALI 

URAHMASl'TRAM— Si?cow/ J^atla of 
Chapter icilh Saiikara's Bhas^ju atui the 
of V neJiai^pati Mi^ra and the Veda-nta Kalpalorft 
of A ni^nfuidri Sarasivati fviih translations oj 
the Bhfuifpt atfd th/i Bhawali : By Pandit Cluiru 
K)ishia Vedantaiirtka. Edited by Pandit Rajen- 
drajiath Tfhosh Veda^whlmsana with a foTew<m\ 
and nofes. 

PanditRajendranath Vcdantabhusaiia is well known 
to the learned world for his valuable coDtributions in 
the field of Nyaya and Vedanta and as an editor 
and translator of the masterpieces of Indian philoso- 
phy in the Bengali language. Bengal owes u gre^u; 
deu to him. and we only state a sober truth that the 
present diflusion of V^antic culture has to a largo 
extent been possible by his unceasing efl'orts extend- 
log over de<^es. The present edition with the 
Beugali trauslation and his critical notes only adds a 
Dew feather to his (tap. The second Facia of thki 
second chapter of the Brahmasuti'R, called tht^ 
Tarkapada, is one of the most diflicult and at the 
same time the most impi*)rtant sections of the work. 
In this section the diJferent philosophical schools, 
that were combating with one another at the time, 
have been subjected to criticism and ultimately the 
inadequacy or the falsity of the doctrines has been 
proved. This section, therefore, has its irresistible 
attraction for students of Indian philosophy and 
stands apart &om the rest in view of its divergence 
from the general method and trend of discussion 
followed in ocher parts. In other parts the Brahrna- 
sQtra is chiefly occupied with finding out the impon 
of the Upanisnadic passages and its fight is with other 
rival orthodox schools in the matter of ascertainment 
of the true philosophy taught lu the Upanishads. But 
in this section which is embodied in the present, 
volume under review the Sutrakara no longer appeals 
to the authority of Sruti and meets the opponents on 
their own ground and he draws his arguments from 
the resources of independent reiteoning. Our editor, 
hcrefore. hoA done a service to Bengali literature 
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by briu^iug our this pact with a Bcugali traus- 
iaticn which has been done by Pandit Charu Krishna 
Veclantatirtha under his iospiration and jjuidancc. 
The translation will be helpful to the undorstajidinir 
of the difficult text. The introduction by the editor:, 
though brief, contains many valuable information, 
and the editor has put forward a bold plea that the 
Buddhist doctrines criticked by the Sutrakara are 
not the discovery of Gautam Buddha hut of older 
BuddhaSv and these were only giren a new orientation 
by the historical Buddha. The original Buddhism 
was only an adaptation of the Vedic doctrines which 
were gradually transformed by the latter Buddhas 
and their follower. It caoriot be expected that thij* 
theory of Pandit Vedantabhusana, which is adumbrated 
in the introdiu^tion and followed out in his critical 
notes, will find ready and willing acceptance in 
ncademic bodies. But a case has been made out 
and it deserves to be \vorked out in all iu bearings 
either by the editor himself or by any other ambitious 
schoUr. We think it premature to pronounce any 
opinion either way and leave it an open <mestion. 

The translation work has been faithfully done and 
the editor and the translator deserve bur thanks. 
Considering the difficulty of the Bhasya and the 
Bhainati in this part the success of the translatoi* 
^•annot be considered to be a mean achievement. The 
editor has followed up his method of interpretation 
of the Sutras and Affhi!,'ftrana>< on the basis of the 
wording of the Sutra and has shown how it fits in 
with the arrangement of Sankara. We had. in our 
leview of the Sinritipada. an occasion to draw the 
att,ention of scholars to the merits of this method and 
we reiterate our recommendation to enterprising 
students of Vedanta to follow it out to its logical 
conclusion. We recommend this edition to students 
and laymen alike without the least mental reserva> 
tion and w'e have no doubt that they will derive 
substantial help in undemtanding the central position 
of Vedanta philosophy. 

SaTKAUI MoaKEIMiCK 

ENGLISH-GUJRATI 

HISTORIOAT. INSCRIPTIONS OF GUJA- 
RAT. (luvm GiicUnt times to the crul of l^agfieln 
fignaslt/A Part L Edited hg Achun/ya (firijasankor 
Pallabhajis B.A., M. Jl A. 5., Curator, Pri/u e 
o f I Valei^ Mu se um , Bo mbay. Pu hits hetl hy (he 
Forbes Gujarati Sahho, :Uio. Qirgaum, Piuh 
Ihady liomhay. iV. V. Rs. 4-8-0. 

To familiarize the people of Gujarat with the 
history of the people— as much of it as may 
gathered from its inscriptions —the Forbes Gujarati 
i^abha has brought forward this handy volume which 
will be perused with delight by the students of the 
subiect. Part I contains inscriptions of Asoka. 
Ruaradamana. Kudrasena, Jayadamana. Bkandagupta. 
Dbruvaseua, Siladitya and others — emperors. Kings 
and potentates belonging to various dynasties— taken 
from learned journals and valuable bbraries as well 
:is from museums at Valla. Bhavnagar. Juuagadh, 
Rajkot and Bombay. Rach section b^ins with a 
brief historical and critical note, and the text of 
each inscription is prefaced by an account of it, »r.. 


wheitj it was touitd. wherein lay \U siguificance. etc., 
together with other and relevant historical informa- 
tion. Then follow the inscriptions transliterated 
into Devnagri and translated into Gujarati : some- 
times different readings have also been given. There 
has been no photographic reproduction of nnv of 
the inscriptions and the price has l»een kept com- 
paratively low to suit all iMXkets and to encourage 
sale of the hook in educational institutions and 
among tho.^e interested in historical researches. 
Though specially intended for Gujrati-speaking people 
the hook will be appreciated by all who want to he 
|X>Bted in the historical literature of India and 
specially in its inscriptions. 

It is refreshing to note that the Sabha, which 
has alr^dy lo its credit a number of important 
publications, has a definite i>rograrame of its own 
and intend.s to publish tieatises of historical interest 
relating to Gujratand Gujrali literature which. Avill 
be eagerlv a waiter!. 

P. R. Si:s 


GUJARATI 

AKDHUX AN(4 ; Bn YoAinesh //. Shukul, of 
>ltf (iutiasuruiari Karyalaya. Printed at the 
Lnhana Steam Pri/tHn;i Premt, rkmihaii. Pp. 14S. 
Pajier Covfi-. PHtX An. PJ. 

■‘Ardhim Anar", freely translateJ. means “tlio 
better half and these are twelve, verv entertaiinnc 
stones, showinff how "the better half of Hindu 
being treated at the hands of the remaining: 
half. Tne very great misery, which is still the loc 
of women, in these days of education and advance, 
is out here, in language which is sure to 
undei-stood by the class of readers for whom the 
wnes are written. For instance, the storv •Lost 
Heart (Haiya hlunil describes how the ‘ evil of 
parents selling their youiip,' girls to old and aeed 
bridegrooms is still rampant- in full force The 

other story e.xplaining why a graduate lady principal 
of a girls school remained unmarried, shows up 
the perfidtons nature of moii in respect of the other 
sex. On the whole we Hnd it to be a delightful little 
book of stories. 

•UXA VAN! ; Tra/iiskilifi by Siinthil. Printed 
at the^ fiayatri Printiny ' C/rj?,-.', Bhaviiaqar. 
Pp. lUuMrated Paper Cover. Prke fie. 'j. 

The diti'erent Darshanas have been coruparativelv 
studied by a Bengali scholar. Shriyut Harisut 
Bhattacharyaji and the results published in the 
Beni^t monthlv called .Tina Vani. The papers thus 
published have been translated into Gujarati and 
they furnish verj- serious reading to those vrho arc 
thinkers ami interested in research work. The writer of 
the original papers is neither a Jain nor ver\- 
fainiliar with Jain Shastras. But still whatever 
little he has studied, he has studied very well. The 
sectioD, e. (j., dealing w-ith the existence of God. 
according to the ideas of Jaiu metaphysics, is a very 
well -written dissertatioo, and would repay perusal 
The last section dealing with the inscriptions about 
Maharaja Kharbel is replete with all information 
obtamable up-to-date on the subject. 

K. M. J. 



TRAINING INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS 

II. THE DEHRA DUN ACADEMT AT WORK 

Bv St. NIHAL SINGH 


T he instinct to pick out the right man ror 
the right place that the British gOTerning 
classes are credited with possessing certainly 
found expression when Colonel (oftenvards 
Brigadier) L. P. CoUins, i>. s. o., o. b. e., was 
appointed the Commandant of the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun. _ By tempera- 
ment he wa-s exceetlingly well fittetl to do the 
spade-work iuvolveil in creating, on Indian 
soil, an institution of this type. , ^ , • 

Instead of being stiff and stand-oihsh in 
manner, talking in gruff monosyllables and they 
consisting largely of wonls of command, he had 
a pleasant personality and possessed a happy 
knack of getting things done by carrying with 
him persons who were to serve as his instru- 
ments. His frank, open way, too. stood him 
in good stead in starting the wheels of the 
machinery going. 

At no stage did he surround his work with 
mysterv. Instead of keeping visitors out of the 
AcaiLemy grounds, he welcomed them, put them 
immediately at ease, encouraged them to ask 
queations and gave them facilities for studying 
the work of the institution over which he 

presided. , . , i- 

These qualities made it possible for him to 

win the respect and confidence of the Gentlemen- 
Cadets placed in his charge by the Milit^y 
Department of the Government of India. Un 
one occasion when he was kindly showing me 
over the Academy, I noted that each young man 
whom he passed and who saluted him was 
addressed by name. A personal relationship 
seemed to exist between the ofBcer-in-the-makmg 
and the man who, in the last analysis, was 
responsible for shaping his destiny. 

In her sphere Mrs. Collins has been equally 
successful and has done much to make the 
Geutlemen-Cadets feel at home both in and out 
of the Oammandant’s House, where they have 
been frequent and welcome guests. These associa- 
tions whic^ I am told, are fostered by all 
members of the staff, have an important b^ng 
on the future social life of cadets in the Indian 

These social contacts were particularly valu- 
able because during working hoins and in the 
quarters they were supplemented with discipline 
according to the highest military’ standa^ No 
Gentleman-Cadet, 1 am sure, can for instance, 
view with equanimity, much less with indifference, 


a summons into the Commandant s presence, 
when the young man has flagrantly failed to 
conform to the Standing Orders, or when his 
work has not given satisfaction. This is as it 
should be, otherwise the graduates of the institu- 
tion would not command respect 

The officers associated with the Commandant 
for conducting the Academy were all carefully 
selected. Such was particularly the case with 
the instructors. Each was regardeil as specially 
proficient in the subject he was detailed to teach. 
At least one of them— Major (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) R. A. Savory, m. c.— appointed to 
teach strategy, who reported for duty on May 1, 
1932— had, I believe, had teaching experience 
at (the Royal Militery College) Sandhurst m 
England. 

A word must be said about the Adjutent- 
Oapiain \ now Major) J. F. S. Maclaren who 
arrived in Dehra Dim on July 15, 19.d2. A 
Scot by birth and belonging to one of the 
“crack” British regiments— the Black Watch 
(1st Battalion) -he was the right-hand man of 
the Commandant His responsibilities during the 
formative period were particularly lieavy. 

The Adjutant acta, I may add, lus the 
Commandant’s Secretary (to use a civilian ex- 
pression). He. in addition, has been responsible 
to the Commandant for the drill and discipline 
of the Gendemen-Cadets. 

His racial heritage of canniness, his mentel 
alertness and physical energy specially fitted him 
for the position. I <loubt if any Gentleman- 
Cadet ever succeeded in “putting it over him”— 
to use a schoolboy phrase— or, at least, did so 
twice. 

II 

While these selections were admirable in 
themselves, they did not make up for the cx)m- 
plete omission of Indians from the higher st^ 
of the Academy. Not one of the men who did 
the spade-work there— except in the purely 
physical sense — was of Indian blood and birth. 
Not was a single Indian who could, as of right 
associate with the British officers on equal terms, 
employed as an instructor. 

In the course of my several visits to the 
Academy, I saw, at least on one occasion, an 
Indian possessing the Viceroy’s Commission 
marching a deiachinent of the (Jentlemen-Cadets 
up and down the parade ground. But any one 
who knew aught of military matters knew that 
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he was no more than a glorified non-commissioned 
officer. 

All the Indians that I came across on various 
occasions, excepting the genial young Punjabi 
who has the catering contract were, invariably, 
of inferior status. They served meat and drink 
or polished shoes. 

The omission of Indians from the higher 
staff of the Academy caused regret, I seem to 
recollect, to some M. L. A., who put a question 
on that subject. The Army Secretary explained, 
if my memory selves me aright, that no Indian 
officer possessing the necessary seniority and 
qualifications was yet (the spring of 1933) 
available. 

It would have done no good 
to have rejoined that that 
lamentable state of affairs had 
resulted directly from the policy, 
until recently pursued, of 
excluding Indians from the 
Commissioned rank. The time 
that has been lost cannot be 
regained through recrimination 
or regrets. But it might have 
been pointed out that there was 
no dearth of Indian civilians 
who might have been engaged 
to teach certain subjects that 
duly qualified civilians can teach 
just as well, if not better than, 
military men. 

Nor would it have lieen an 
unheard of innovation so to 
employ civilians. The Dominion 
of Canada does not entrust all 
phases of education of its cadets 
to military men, though owing 
to the energetic policy it has 
pursued for over half a century 
in respect of training officers, it 
(loes not have to resort to that Practice througli 
lack of officers possessing the necessary senioritj" 
and qualifications.* I shall refer to this matter 
again when I deal with tlie course of instruction 
at the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun. 

Ill 

I, for one, should have liketl to have seen 
one or more Canadians with experience at the 
Royal Military College at Kingston employed 


from the very beginning, at the Dehra Dun 
Academy. This for several reasons: 

(1) The first batch of officer-instructoi-s at 
Dehra Dun were no doubt, carefully selected 
men for their respective posts. I have said as 
much. But, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, their experience was limited to that gained 
by them in the Imperial Army. It would greatly 
surprise me to learn that even one of them ha5 
served in any Dominion defence force, much less 
taught in a Dominion railitarj* college. 

If India is, some day, to be a Dominion and 
is to have a Dominion Army, as was contemplat- 
ed at least at one time, + it surely is not too 
early to begin training officers with that aim in 


• Refer to the Author’s article. Canada's Way 
of Training Army 0/ficers, in the July issue of 
The Modern Recisw. See also The Canada Year Booh. 
1933 compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and published by the authority of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, where it is noted, on 
page 1010, that the sUff of the Royal Military College 
at Kingston “is composed of a commandant, a statf- 
adjutant, and a competent statF of civil (the italics 
are the author’s) and noilitary professors and in- 
structors.” 


Aj» interior view of the fine Mc.»8 built by a Punjabi 
contractor. Rai Ram Ratnn Bahadur. 


view. No arrangement could have furthered that 
object better or more speedily than to have 
employeil, at digging the Academy foundations, 
men with some (preferably long and valuable) 
experience of teaching at a Dominion training 
centre. 

(2) In one essential respect, conditions m 
India are similar to those in Canada — the virtual 
absence of (the institutiou that the English call) 
the “public school” The Canadians who organized 
the Royal Jlilitary College at Kingston in the 
seventies of the last century were not oblivious 
of the fact that the people in the “Old Country” 
from whom they had sprung had built up their 
upper inUitary fabric on the basis of public school 
education: but they did not deem it necessary 
or even expedient to develop that type of educa- 
tion as a pre-requisite of military' training. Some 


t See reference to this point in the preceding 
article of this series (p. 190 of The Modern Renew 
for August, 1935). 
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of the Canadians who went from the ordinarj' 
schools to ICingston, qualified for the King’s 
Commission there and subsequently were employed 
as instructors there, could therefore, have been 
of great service to us, especially during the 
formative period of the Academy. 

p) In Canada there has not yet arisen a 
military caste or a ruling caste, as is the case 
in Britain. There the fighting services have 
never been elevated to the plane of a fetish 
as in the British Isles. Finance, industry, 
merchandising and cognate professions and 
trades are, if anything, rated higher than an 
array career. The employment of one or more 
officers brought up in the traditions of Canadian 
democracy would, therefore, have exercised n 
healthy influence upon the young Indians in 
training at Dehra Dan. 

(4) The poor man’s son in Canada has, to 
my way of thinking, a far better chance of 
qualifying, in normal times, dirccllij for the 
King’s Commls.«ion than he does in Britain. 
That fact, in itself, is of the greate-st significance 
to an impoverished people like oursdves and 
the more the Canadian experience in the training 
of Indian cadets is assimilated, the better for us. 

I was happy to learn, some time ago, that 
a Canadian graduate of Kingston had succeeded 
a British officer who had been transferred from 
the Academy. I do not yet know whether he 
had any teaching or admlni-straiive experience 
there. As other openings occur, this precedeut 
will, I hope, be followed and care will be taken 
to appoint Canadiar.s with such experience at 
Kingston. 

Military appointments are generally made, I 
understand, for four years. Soon the Academy 
will be in its fourth year. There then will be 
the opportunity to place one or more Canadians 
with Kingston experience in administrative 
positions and they be given scope for Dominion* 
izing the institution. 

IV 

The subjects prescribed for the competitive 
test for entrance to the Academy as well as 
those studied there show that they have been 
laid down by authorities who, may be only 
sub-consciously, are aiming to produce officers 
for the Imperial rather than for a Dominion 
army. 1 will, first, examine the subjects for the 
entrance examination held by the Public Service 
Commission on which Indians of education and 
experience are represented. 

Engli.?h is, for instance, given great pro- 
minence. Even French and German are assured 
a place. No Indian language— not even Hindu- 
stani, the nascent lingua huUca — however, figures 
in the list. Why should our languages— both 
modern and classical— be thus ousted by European 
tongues ? 

A remark contained in one of the reports 
submitted Ly the examiners for the Acaden.y as 


summarized in an official publication, unconscious- 
ly reveals the psychology that has dictated the 
selection of the subjects. It reads : 

'■The ability of the better candidates to 
understand and express themselves in English 
was good and, as far as knowleilge of English 
is concerned, they should prove well qualified 
for the profession for which they are competing.”* 

Is a French, German, Itolian, or Japanese 
officer, who does not know a word of English, 
unfitte<l, solely for that reason, for the fighting 
profe.ssion ? 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the 
young Indian who wins his right through this 
competition to enter the Academy, will be trained 
there to commaml, not a British but an Indian, 
military unit. The men he will lead in action, 
if fortune favours him that far, will, almost 
without exception, be completely ignorant of the 
language a knowledge of which Is considered to 
qualify him for the fighting profession. 

I would be the last person to belittle, 
much less to deny, the advantages that flow 
from knowing English, especially to students of 
military science. 1 do, however, suggest that the 
statement quoted i.s, to say the least, naive and 
reveals a psychology that interests me. 

The precedent set, in this regard, by Canada 
may well be adop^tetl in India. There French ^tho 
laxiguage of the Canadians of French descent who 
form a small percentage compared with their 
compatriots of British stock) assigned n place 
on par with English In the scheme of studies at 
the Royal Military College at Kingston. Here 
in India Hindu.stani may be adopted. Of this 
I shall write in another connection. 

The only Indian subject included in 
the list for the entmnee examination of 
the Indian Military Academy is “Indian 
history.” The choice of taking it or not is 
left with the candidate— it is not, in other 
words, one of the obligatory subjects.+ The 
paper set in the examination held in October, 
1934 (the last test for which I have particulars) 


• Pamphlet of the Competitive Examinations for 
admission to the Indian Military Academy, Dehfa 
Dun, and Royal Indian Marine held in October 
1934. P. 47. 

t The obligatory subjects are : Part I. (1) Inter- 
view and Record-oOO marks (2) English Language— 
300 marks. (3) Generul Knowledge— 300 marks. 
(4) Elementary Mathematics— 150 niiirka. 15) Geo- 
graphy — 150 marks. Part II : Two of these subjects, 
and not more, must be taken, (a) French or German — 
300 marks, (b) Lower Mathematics. —300 marks, 
(c) Higher Mathematics — 300 marks, (d) English history 
from 1485.-300 marks, (e) Indian History-SOO 
maiks. yi Physics- 300 marks, (g) Chemistry — 300 
marks. One of the following may also be taken : 
(a) Outlines of English History from 1485,-150 marks, 
tb) Elementary Science — 150 marks, (c) Freehand or 
Geometrical Drawing- 150 marks. The number of 
marks represents the maximum. 
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Above \ The new quarters erected for the ff^ntlemeu-cadets on the g:r ind scale as the aocom- 

moda>ioQ prorid^, io the years of plenty, in the hostels originally built for ine (detunct) 
railway staff coll'go. E.*en then the youa» Inlians unJeri'O tV:' rrunins are no w.^rse on 
in this respect than the young Britons at the Rjyal Military OoTege at saiidhiirst. 

Below : A glimpse of the ceremony held last autumn on the occasion of the presentation ^1*^2 

Oeorge V Banner and Opjonrs to the Academy by his Execelleucy Lord Willuigcioii. 
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contains five questions (out of twelve) that relate 
directly to the British period : 

“7. Describe briefly the struggle for supremacy 
among European powers in India during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and 
account for the ultimate tidumph of the English 
(British 

“8. Explain the Afghan policy of the Govern- 
ment of India from 1837 to 1879;^ 

Estimate the share of Warren Hastings 
in establishing and developing the British power 
in India. ••• 

“11. Indicate the main stages in the develop- 
ment of the Indian constitution from 1891 to 
1919. 

“12. Describe the measures taken by the 
British Government for the suppression of social 
abuses in India, and indicate the policy connected 
therewith.” * 

The examiner was apparently not satisfietl 
with the answers given in respect of -social and 
political questions, for we read ; 

. I have not seen any really good answer 
on the development of Indian constitution and 
the policy of the Government in relation to the 
suppression of social abuses. It would he 
desirable to encourage the candidates to acquire 
a nrore thorough and accurate knowledge of such 
subiects.”t 

1 wonder if questions pertaining to inattei-s 
that have recently roused or continue to rouse 
strong feeling in the country should he' put to 
yoxiiig men desirous of entering a military 
academy, from which politics must of necessity 
be debarred. They migh^ in some cases, either 
result in dissimulation or in answers that might 
annoy the examiner, unless he be a person 
possessed of a keen sense of appreciation of 
other people’s points of view. 

V 

My own impression is that the young men 
between eighteen and twenty years of age who 
enter the Academy through the portals of the 
competitive examination measure up to a fairly 
high standard of intelligence. With few excep- 
tions, they are not, I fear, as alert as their 
fellows in Canada who enter the Royal Milita^ 
College at Kingston at, I believe, a little earlier 
age. In respect of discipline and methodical ways 
and possibly also of litheness of body, I would 
adjudge them to be somewhat below the Canadian 
standard. 

British military men (and even many British 
civilians) would attrlbuh^ these defects to the 
fact that most of them have not had “public 
school” education. In proof of that contention 
they would point to the superiority in these 
respects of Gentlemen-Cadets who have had such 
training. 

• Ibid, p. 21. 

t Ibid, p. 48. 
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I have no quarrel with men who take that 
stand. With their racial heritage and personal 
experience they could do no otlier. 

Few young Canadians who win through the 
competitive test, held under the superinteii deuce 
of the Department of National Defence, their 
right to admission into the Royal Military 
College at Kingston, have, on the contrary, had 
"public schooF education. The diflerence between 
them and the Indians who enter the Academy 
through the gate of competition must therefore 
be accounted for in a difierent way.^ ^ 

My own view is that our domestic and social 
life, even at this stage of our deyelopment,^ does 
not make for individual and national discipline. 
In regard to capacity for devotion to her progeny 
and self-sacrifice to ensure their weal, the Indian 
mother has no peer. Nor is she behind her 
Western sister In her ability, much less in her 
desire, to instruct her childi'cn in the. eternal 
verities of which she, even though she be un- 
lettered, may possess an envial>le comprehension. 
Her very virtues, however, stand— in many, 
perhaps most, instances— in the way of her 
subjecting them to a rigid discipline. Indulgence 
-- always well meant but seldom conducive to 
welfare — prevents her from making her sons and 
daughters, especially sons, rigidly conform to an 
ordered life. 

If we wish the human tree to be upstanding 
we shall have to see to it that thc^ twig does not 
become misshapen. 

The facilities for acquiring a wide, general 
knowledge— acquiring it subconsciously do not 
exist even in opulent Indian homes to anything 
like the extent to which they do in the farm- 
hou.ses in the Canadian “wilds.”* The <laily 
paper is regarded there as a necessity and not 
as a luxury. I have never visited a place so 
remote from a vitalizing urban centre that I did 
not see magazines as well — often many of them 
and of several kinds. Though eight years have 
elapsed since my last visit (1926-27) even then 
radio had penetrated to the farthest northern 
limit of habitation and was serving to broaden 
the intellectual horizon, and not merely to set 
the Canadian feet to moving in rhythm over 
the board floor. 

If we aspire to fa.shion our policies and to 
administer them without external let or hindrance 
we have to improve our domestic and social life in 
these and kindred respects. 

VI 

In addition to the front gate of admission 
to the Academy, of which I have written, there 
is a side entrance. It is meant especially for army 

* My booklet On the Door step of Prosperitij in 
IVestern Canada written for and published by 
the Canadian Government (Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization), contains specific instances 
which may be read with interest and, I believe, with 
profit by my country-people. 
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Acadeiny by the side door. This sort of procedure 
may conduce to advancing an individual — enable 
him to gratify his personal ambition. But is it 
good for the nation ? 

The inatun-r the army cadet at the time of 
his entrance into the Academy, the shorter will, 
as a rule, be his career as an officer, provided, 
of course, that he manages to scrape through 
the tests —oral written and practical. Assuming 
that the “^Academy age,” as it may be called, 
coincides, in every instance, with the true age — 
and I have serious doubts on this point-many 
of these men, in the normal course, will be 
nearing the retiring age hardly when they have 
attained to a Maior’s rank. That cannot be 


men, who, officially, may be as old as twenty-five, 
and for cadets of the dynasties ruling Indian 
States and Indian State subjects. The “Indian 
Army Special Certificate of Etlucation” gives 
them the title to pass through it. 

The provision of two doors to an institution 
is open to objection on principle as well as on 
grounds of especliency. There is bound to be a 
marked difference in age, intellectual eciuipment 
and e.vperience between the men who enter 
through the competitive examination anfi those 
who find their, way in through the other portal. 
To say the least, this practice tends to produce 
heterogeneity — inexcusable, particularly, in this 
instance. 

While the Public Service 
Commission publishes from time’ {THB 

to tinie, the papers it sets to g/j 
the candidates desirous of entering i 
the Academy through competition, 
and the pamphlet containing 
them and much other useful 
information can be purchnsocl by 4 # " 

any one for eight annas. Army 
Headquarters, under whose aegis 
the aforementioned certificate is 
issued do not appear to follow Tw i.ivJGS 
that procedure. Why? •.%iiiiUH 

If the intellectmU standard 
to which the men wlio earn 
their title to that certificate is f" ” 

{‘..vactly, or even approximately, ' 
the same as the one fo which ' 
the “competition wallahs” (as ■ . , 

they are popularly called i must ' 

needs conform, then why two 
examinations and, above all, why 
two examinations conducted by \ comei 

two bodies ? Surely the Public 
Service Commission is efficient 
and independent enough to he entrusted with the 
whole “job”. 

I have grave doubts, however, that the standard 
is the same or similar. Few of the “A”, or Army 
cadets, could get through the Public Seiwice 
Commission test, if they tried, much less win a 
high place in the competition. Such, I am sorry 
to say, is the impression I have formed and my 
impression tallies, I am assured, with those of 
others, some of whom have had even better 
opportunity to study the cadets of this category 
than I. 

Then, too, there is the question of age to 
consider. It tempts men of education who, on 
account of having pas.sed their twentieth year, 
could not sit in the competitive examination, 
even if they had the intellectual equipment to 
succeed in winning one of the covet^ places, 
to enter the army, either as privates and climb 
up a rung or two on the N. c. o.-ladder (say to 
lance-naikship, the minimum qualification^ or to 
obtain a Viceroy’s Commission (in reality only 
a glorified N. c. o.-ship) and crawl into the 


VII 

Since grey matter — and not merely brawn — 
enters into intern warfare in an ever-increasing 
degree, it would have been thought that 
r-rentlemen-Cadets whose intellectual equipment 
would not stand the test of competition would, 
as a rale, make slower progress with their 
studies at the Academy than the “competition 
wallahs.’’ Army Headquarters were apparently 
of a different opinion. The officers who settled 
the principles on which the Academy has to be 
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nin, seem to have consulen^d that these {s.c.o. 
and Viceroy^s Cotnmi?5sion) cadets would do 
better because they had already been subjected 
to military discipline, were more or less familiar 
with the military routine ano, above all, their 
bodies had undergone “P, T.’* ''physical training), 
They would, therefoi*e, be able to derote most 
of their time to filling up gaps in their ordinary 
education and to studying military subjects. 
Upon that assumption a fire*term course (two 
anrl a half years, including the vacations) was 
deemed ample for them. 

It was thought, on the other hand, that the 
petition wallahs/^ though, without exception, 
possessing better intellectuiil equipment, would 
lug behind the army cadets, lucking, as they 
did, experience of the miiiturj' machine and, 
in many cases, even that of the O, T. C.* 
(Officers^ Training Corps) and being, perhaps, 
below the army physical standard. Ad<liiionaI 
groun<l for misgiving was, I believe, the fact that 
many of them <iid not belong to the castes and 
races which are clas^s^ed as martial. A three years’ 
coarse was, in any case, prescribed for them. 

Affairs did not align themselves with these 
notion’s of Army Headquarters. Soon after the 
Academy had begun to function the inconveni- 
ence of training two sets of Gentlemen-f-aclete 
in the same classes was felt. 

There were only two alternatives open to the 
authorities : 

(1) They could either retrace their steps and 
in BO doing give the impression that they had 
taken the worng turning or 


• In this connection, the following remark 
contained in the report made by ^^the Interview and 
Record Board” deserves to be given the widest 
publicity : 

^^(2) Eigbty-six of the candidates had served in 
a U. T,C. iUoiversity Training Corps), a School 
Cadet Corps, or the Auxiliaiy Force, India ; but 
some of them had not attend^ many parades. X 
considerable number of candidates, of course, had no 
opportunity of rendering any service of this kind, 
bemg either ineligible to join the A. F. I., or having 
been at a college or school where there was no Cadet 
Corps or U. Trc. Many candidates who had taken 
lienee subjects said that they were unable to join a 
U. T. C. because the hours fixed for laboratory work 
did not leave them free to do so. The Board * notice 
with pleasure that one or two colleges have made 
an endeavour to regulate their hours in such a way 
as to remove this obstacle, and the Board hope that 
this practice will grow. Other candidates said that 
it was impos««ible to represent their university or 
college in games and to attend parades, and that, 
consequently, if they were good at games, they were 
pressed to represent the college instead of joining a 
U. T. C. The Board do not ibink that it should be 
impossible to arrange college or university games in 
such a way as to enable the players to attend a 
reasonable "number of parades, if they wish to do 
80 .” Pamphlet of the Cotnpetiliic Examimtions for 
Admiisim to Ike hulian ^idftary Aen^lemy, Dehra 
Dun, and the Royal Indian Mirine, Held in October 
1934. pp. 49-50. 


(■^) they could persevere in their course and 
duplicate arrangements for teaching academic and 
military subjects. Tiiis device would have added 
to the cost of maintenance of the iiistitution. 

I should have liked, in somo days, to have 
seen the latter course adopted, despite the addi- 
tional expense it wouhl have entailed. The 
difference in the inteUectual attainment of most 
of the army and some of the Indian State cadets 
compai-ed with that of the “competition wallah.s,” 
is palpably so great that separate classes for 
the two would have conduced to individual 
and collective efficiency and also inndc for 
personal happiness. It would certainly have 
made the task of the officer-instructors easier 
and pleasanter. 

This course was not adopted, however. Why, 

[ do not know. Probably the cost it would have 
piled up was deemed prohibitive. 

The shortening of the course to two and a 
half years for the “competition wallahs" was 
welcomed by them and, even more so, by their 
parents or guardians who would save the expense 
of maintaining them there for another term (not 
less than il.s. 1,00<), I am told). This device did 
remove the inconvenience occasioned to the 
Academy authorities by the differentiation to 
which I have referred. It failed, however, to 
abolish the differences in the intellectual prepara- 
tion of the two sets of cadets. These differences 
were too solid to he eliminated by an executive 
order or a changed administrative arrangement, 

VIXI 

The Commandant and his staff have no part 
in determining the policies governing the Aca- 
demv. They cannot say who should be admitted 
into the institution and who should be barred out. 
They have to do their best for the Geutlemen- 
Cadets sent down to Dehra Dun to be trained 
by them. 

Be it said to the credit of Brigadier Collins 
that he. judged by a statement made by the 
Army Secretary in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly, has shown not the least desire to shield 
inefficiency. He appears to have reported, within 
a year of the opening of the Academy, that 
between cadets who came at the top ami those at 
the bottom such difference was detected that the 
latter were finding it difficult to keep pace with 
the top men. He might have also added lliat the 
progress of the top men was being impeded by 
these laggards. 

Nor has he been content merely to detect 
inefficiency. He has shown no patience with it. 
Some of the men who could not get on were 
demoted. Others, who proved hopeless, were 
sent away. 

A measure of the inflexibilily he has shown — 
and shown wisely— in this respect is given by 
the treatment accorded the first batch of Gentle- 
men-cadets committed to his care. If I remember 
aright, they numbered in the beginning forty. 
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Only twenty-nine sat for the final examination 
held last winter. So carefully had the inefficient 
ones been weeded out by him that not one failed 
to qualify for. the Commission. 

As an editorial writer (a Briton) suggested, 
some of the “admissions’' were suspected to have 
been secured through “undue influence.” * 
Probably the greatest merit that a competitive 
test conducted by an independent authority has, 
is that it leaves no ground for entertoining such 
suspicions. The sooner this method is adopted 
for admissions to the Academy to the exclusion 
of every other mode, the more secure will be 
India’s military future. 

I note with satisfaction that the Government 

• The Times of India, dated September 19, 19d3. 


of India have made a departure which, while 
small, is nevertheless noteworthy. Of the fifteen 
seats in the Academy set aside to be filled by 
means of a competitive examination, only twelve 
were filled strictly according to the order of 
merit as ascertained by the first test. The 
remaining three were filled by nomination, to 
adjust, I presume, “the communal balance,” as 
the phrase goes. This option has, I understand, 
continued to exist, but, I believe, has not been 
availed of after the first experiment, which, I 
fear, could not have been at all encouraging. 
This is a move in the right direction and needs 
to be continued to the logical end. 

* The first article in this aeries appeared in The 
Modern Review for August, 1935. 


WHAT ROMAIN ROLLAND THINKS 

By SUBHAS C. BOSE 


W EDNESDAY, the 3rd AprU, 1935. 

It was a bright sunnj morning and 
Geneva was looking at its best. 
In the distance, silhouetted against 
the clear blue sky, stood the snow-capped 
heights of Saleve. In front of us there lay 
the picturesque lake of Geneva with the 
stately buildings mirrored in its glassy bosom. 
I was out on a pilgrimage. Ever since I had 
landed in Europe, two years ago, I had been 
longing to meet that great man and thinker — 
that great friend of India and of India’s 
culture — Moo. Romain Rolland. Circumstan- 
ces had prevented our meeting in 1933 and 
again in 1934, but the third attempt was going 
to succeed. I was in high spirits, but occa- 
sionally a thrill of anxiety and doubt passed 
within me. M^ould I be inspired by this man 
or would 1 return disappointed ? Would this 
great dreamer and idealist appreciate the hard 
facts of life — fhe practical difficulties that 
beset the path of the fighter in every age and 
clime? Above all, would he read what fate 
had written on the walls of India’s history ? 

What heartened me, however, were the 
inspiring words in his letter of the 22Qd 
February .... ‘'But we men of thougnt must 
each of us fight against the temptation that 
befalls us in moments of fatigue and unsettled- 

* This article haa been revised by Mon. Eomain 
Bolland. 


ness, of repairing to a world beyond the battle 
called either God or Art or Freedom of the 
Spirit or those distant regions of the mystic 
soul. For fight we must, as our duty lies on 
this side of the ocean — on the battle-ground of 
men.” 

For full two hours we drove along the 
circuitous route which skirts the lake of 
Geneva. It was charming weather and while 
we raced along the Swiss Riviera we enjoyed 
one of the finest sceneries in .Switzerland. As 
we came to Villeneuve, the car .slowed down 
and ultimately came to a standstill in front of 
Villa Olga, the residence of the French savant. 
That was indeed a beauty spot Sheltered by 
an encircling row of hills, the house command- 
ed a magnificent view of the lake. All around 
us there was peace, beauty and grandeur. It 
was indeed a fit place for a hermitage. 

As I rang the bell, the door was opened by 
a lady of short stature but with an exceedingly 
sympathetic and lively face. This was 
Madame Romain Rolland. Hardly had she 
greeted me than another door opened in front 
of us and there emerged a tall figure with a pale 
countenance and with wonderful penetrating 
eyes. Yes, this was the face I had seen in 
many a picture before, a face that seemed to 
be burdened with the sorrows of humanity. 
There was something exquisitely sad in that 
pallid face — but it was not an expression of 
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defeatism. For no sooner did he begin to 
speak than colour rasUed to his white cheeks 
— the eyes glowed with a light that was 
uncommon — mid the words that he poured 
forth were pregnant with life and hope. 

The usual greetings and the preliminary 
enquiries about India and Indian friends were 
soon over and we dropped into a serious con- 
versation. Mon. Roliand could not — or did 
not — speak English and I could not speak 
French. So we had as interpreters 
ilademoiselle Roliand and Madame Roliand. 
My purpose was to discuss with him the latest 
developments in tlie Indian situation and to 
ascertain his present views on the important 
problems before the world. I had therefore 
to do much of the talking at first Ln order to 
explain the radian situation as I analysed and 
comprehended it. The two cardinal principles 
on which the movement of t!ie last 14 vears 
had been based were — firstlv, Satvagralm or 
non-violent resistance and secondly, a united 
front of all sections of the Indian people, e. g., 
capital and labour and landlord and peasant. 
India’s great hope was that the Satyagraha 
movement would fructify in a jWaceful 
settlement in the following manner. Within 
India, the movement would gradually paralyse 
the civil administration of the country. Out- 
side India, the lofty ethics of Satyagraha would 
stir the conscience of the British people. 
Thus would the conflict lead to a settlement 
whereby India would win her freedom without 
striking a blow and without shedding any 
blood. But that hope was frustnited. Within 
India, the Satyagraha mo%'eraent no doubt 
created a non-violent revolution, but the 
higher services, both civil and military, 
remained unaffected and the “King’s Govern- 
ment” therefore went on much as uMial. Out- 
side India, a handful of high-minded Britishers 
were no doubt inspired by the ethics of 
Gandhi, but the British people as a whole 
remained cjiiitc indifferent ; self-interest 
drowned the ethical appeal. 

The failure to win freedom led to a verv 
earnest heart-searching among the rank and 
file of the Indian National Congress. One 
section of Congress men went back to the old 
policy of constitutional action within the 
Legislatures. Mahatma Gandhi and his 
orthodox followers, after the suspension of the 


civil disobedience movement (or Satyagraha), 
turned to a programme of social and economic 
uplift of the villages. But the more radical 
section, in their disappointment, inclined to a 
new ideology and plan of action and the 
majority of them combined to form the 
Congress Socialist Party. * * * 

“What would be Mon. Rolland’s attitude,” 
I asked at the end of my lengthy preface, 
“if the united front is broken up and a new 
movement is started not quite in keeping 
with the requirements of Gandlhan Satya- 
graha ?” 

He would be very sorry and disappointed, 
said Moo. Roliand, if Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
failed to win freedom for India. At the end 
of the Great War, when the whole world was 
sick of bloody strife and hatred, a new light 
bad dawned on the horizon when Gandhi 
emerged with his new weapon of political 
strife. Great wore the hopc.s tliat Gandhi 
had roused tlirougliont the whole world. 

“We find from experience”, said I, “that 
Gandhi’s method U too lofty for this materi- 
alistic world and, as a political leader, he is 
too straight-forw.ird in his dealings with his 
opponents. We find, further, that though the 
British are not wanted in India, with the help 
of superior physical force, they have never- 
theless been able to maintain their existence 
in India in spite of the inconvenience and 
annoyance caused by the Satyagraha move- 
ment. If Satyagraha ultimately fails, would 
Mon. Roliand like to see the national endea- 
vour continued by other methods or would 
he cease taking interest in the Indian 
movement ?” 

“The struggle must go on in any case” — 
was the emphatic reply. 

“But I know several European friends of 
India who have told me distinctly that their 
interc.st in the Indian freedom movement is 
due entirely to Gandhi’s method of non- 
violent resistance.” 

Mon. Roliand did nob agree with them at 
all. He would be sorry, if Satyagraha failed. 
But if it really did, then the hard facts of 
life would have to be faced and he would 
like to see the movement conducted on other 
Hoes. 

That w.as the answer nearest to my heart. 
Here then was an idealist, who did not build 
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castles in the air bat who had his feet planted 
on terra firma. 

‘There are people in Europe,” I said, 
who say that just as in Russia there were two 
successive revolutions — a bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution and a socialist rev’olufion — 
so also in India there will be two successive 
revolutions — a nntioiial-deraoeratic revolution 
and a social revolution. In inv opinion, 
however, the fight for political freedom will 
have to be conducted simultaneously with the 
fight for socio-economic eranneipation. The 
party that will bring political freedom to India 
will be the party that will also put into effect 
the entire programme of socio-economic 
reconstruction. What is Mon. Rolland's 
opinion on the point ?” 

He found it ditficult to express a definite 
opinion because he was not aware of all the 
facta of the Ind ian situation. 

“What would be Mon. Rolland’s attitude,^’ 
I contiiiiied. “if the united front policy of the 
Indian National Congress fails to win freedom 
for India and a radical party emerges which 
identifies itself with the interests of the 
peasants and the workers ?” 

Mon. Rolland was dearly of opinion that 
the time had come for the Congress to take 
a definite stand on the economic issues. “I 
have already written to Gandhi,” said be, “that 
he should make up his mind on this question.” 

Explaining his attitude in the event of 
a schism within the Indian National Congress, 
he continued, “I am not interested in choosing 
between two political parties or between two 
generations. What is of interest and of value 
to me is a higher question. To me, political 
parties do not coutit ; what really counts is 
the great cause that transcends them — the 
cause of the w'orkers of the world. To be 
more explicit, if as a re.siilt of unfortunate 
circumstances, Gandhi (or any party, for the 
matter of that) should be in conflict w’lth the 
cause of the workers and with their necessarv 
evolution towards a socialiscic organization — 
if Gandhi (or any party) should turn away 
and stand aloof from the workers’ cause, then 
for ever will I side W’ith the oppressed 
workers — for ever will I participate in their 
efforts * * * ^ because on their side is 

justice and the law of the real and necessary 
development of human society.” 


I was delighted and amazed. Even in ifiy 
most optimistic moods, I had never expected 
this great thinker to come out so openly and 
boldly in support of the workers’ cause. 

The strain resulting from our animated 
conversation was gi’eat and I felt anxious for 
the delicate health of my host. However, 
a relief came when tea was announced and we 
all mov’ed into the adjoining room. 

Over cups of tea our conversation went on 
uninterrupted. Many were the problems that 
we rushed through in our two and a half 
hours’ discussion. Mon. Rolland was greatly 
interested in the Congress Socialist Party and 
its composition. His concern for the continued 
ine.arceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
other politicals was profound. His interest 
in all the actions, speeches and writings of the 
Mahatma was astonishing. For instance, he 
pulled ont from his old files a statement of 
the Maliatma in which he h.ad expressed his 
sympathy for socialism. Wa talked at length of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his tactics. I ventured 
the remark that tlie Mahatma would not take 
a definite stand on the economic issues. 
Whether on political or social or economic 
questions, he was temperamentnlly a believer 
in ‘the golden mean’. I then referred to what 
the younger generation regarded as some of 
the defects in his leadership and tactics, 
namely, his incorrigible habit of putting all 
his cards on the table, Ins opposition to the 
policy of social boycott of political opponents, 
his hope of a change of heart on the part of 
the British Governments, etc. It did not 
afford us any satisfaction, I said, to oppose him 
or even criticize him — when he had done 
more for his country than any one else in 
recent history and had raised India considerably 
in the estimation of the whole world. But 
we loved our country more than any per- 
sonality. 

I asked Mon. Rolland if he would be good 
enough to put in a nutshell the main principles 
for which he had stood and fought all his life. 
“Those fundamental principles,” he said, “are 
(1) Internationalism (including equal rights for 
all races without distinction)^ (2) Justice for 
the exploited workers — implying thereby that 
we should fight for a society in which there 
will be no exploiters and no exploited — but 
all will be w'orkers for the entire community. 
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(Bj Freedom for all suppressed nationalities 
and (4) Ecpial rights for women as for men/’ 
And he proceeded to amplify some of these 
points. 

As our conversation was drawing to a close, 
I remarked that the view* he had expressed 
that afternoon, would cause surprise in many 
quarters, since they appeared to be a recent 
development in his thought-life. This remark 
worked like ati electric button and set in 
motion a whole train of thought Mon. 
Holland spoke of the acute mental agony he 
had passed through since the end of the War 
in trying to revise lus social ideas and his 
entire ideology. “This combat within myself,” 
he said, “extended over a very wide field and 
the probiotn of iioii-violeiiee w<as only a part of 
it. I have not decided against non-violence, 
but I liave decided that non-violence cannot be 
the central pivot of our entire social activity. 
It can be one of it.s means — one of its pro- 
posed forms, still subject to experiment.” Con- 
tinuing he .said, '“The primary objective of all 
our endeavouv.s should be the establishment 
of another social order, more just and more 
human. * * * * * * If we do not 

do so, it will mean the end of society.” Then 
referring to the methods of activitv, he said, 
“* * * * M-y own task has 

been for several years to try and unite the 
forces * * * * against the old 

order that is enslaving and exploiting human- 
ity. This has been my n'ile in tlm World’s 
Congress of all political parties against War 
and Fascism, which was held in Amsterdam in 
19B2 and in the permanent Committees 
appointed by that Congress. I still believe 
that there is in non-violence a strong though 
latent revolutionary power which can and 
ought to be used, * * 

I inten-upted him at this stage to ask him 
how the world at large could know of his 
present ideas. To this he replied, “My social 
creed of these fifteen years has been expounded 
in two volumes of articles which have been 
just published. In the first one “Quinze ans 
de Combat” (Fifteen Yeans of Combat), Editions 
Rieder, Boulevard St. Germain 108, Paris 
VI— I have spoken of my inner fight and the 
evolution of my social ideas. In the second 
book “Par la Revolution La Paix (By way of 

revolution to peace) Editions Sociales Inter- 

* 


nationales, 24, Rue Racini, Paris VI, I have 
dealt with questions concerning war, peace, 
non-violence, * * * and the co-ordination 

of their efforts in fighting the old social 
order.” Continuing he .said that some of his 
friends had refused to recognize all that he 
iiad written, preferring to accept only those 
portions with wliich they agreed. These 
two volumes* would, however, bo a faithful 
record of the evolution of his thought. 

Our conversation did not end without a 
discussion of the much-appreheuded and 
mnch-talkcd-of w.ar in Europe. “For suppres- 
•sed peoples and nationalities”,! remarked, “war 
is not an unmixed evil.” “But for Europe war 
will be the greatest disaster,” said he ; “It may 
even mean the end of civilization. And for 
Russia, peace is absolutely necessary if .she 
is to complete her programme of social recons- 
truction.” 

Before I took leave of my host, I c.xpi'essed 
my deep gratitude for hU kindness and my 
great satisfaction at what lie had conveyed to 
me. I valued so greatly his sympathy for 
India and her cause that it liad filled me with 
anxiety and fear whenever I had tried to 
imagine what his reaction would be towards 
the latest developments in tlic Indian situation. 

The sun was still shining on the blue waters 
of the lake of Geneva as I emerged out of 
Villa Olga. Around me there stood tlie snow- 
covered mountains. The air was pregnant 
with joy and it infected me. A heavy load 
had been lifted of! n.y mind. I felt convinced 
that this great thinker anil artist would .stand 
for India and her freedom whatever might be 
her immediate future or her future line of 
action. And with that conviction T returned 
to Geneva a happy man. 

Karlsbad, 

2. 7. ’35. 

Editor’s Note; — In order to comply with 
the requirements of the press laws in force in 
India, so far as it is possible for us to under- 
stand them, we have omitted certain portions 
of this article, indicated bv asterisks. 


• I have just received a present of these two books 
from the author. What a pity I cannot read them 
in the ongiDal I I feel like learning French if only 
for the sate of reading these books. 



ITALO.ABYSSINIAN CONFLICT 

By ABTNAS CHANDRA BOSE. n. 



T he Italo-Ahyssiniiin conflict, which has 

engaged the world’s attention for some 
inonlhs past, has now developed in magni- 
tude, iticreased in seriousness and grown in 
complexity. Deliberations of the League of 
Nations, pacts like the Kellogg-Briand “No 
more wav” Pact, etc., have proved abortive and 
failed in averting the catastrophe, and the two 
countries, instead of composing their difterences 
hy friendly peace negotiations, are fast entering 
into a fierce struggle, which it is feare<l, is likely 
to weaken, destroy or shake the very basic 
principles of the League of Nations and might 
also profoundly afTect iLs future. 

Vain attempts at a tinal settle- 
ment of the dispute were under- 
taken and a constructive 
contribution * towards a solution 
was made, hut nothing prevailed 
with Premier Mussolini, and ho 
turned down each and every 
conciliatory offer on the grounfl, 
amongst others, that it would 
not ensure security to Italy nor 
.satisfy her aspirations for 
over.seas expansion in East 
Africa. Concentration of troops, 
building of motor roads, recon- 
naissance by aeroplanes, etc., 
are being considered more 
worth pursuing than any talk 
of conciliation and arbitration, 
inasnuich as, acconling to the 
Italian Charge D’Affaires, an 
incident which has cut asunder 
the silken tie of friendship 
between the two countries and 
disturbed the ownership and 
possession of Walwal cannot be 
arbitral decision. 


Of wbat cause or<‘auses is the present dispute 
an offshoot ? AVhat lesids the two countries to 
relapse into the old state of conflict? Manifestly 
ftiere had been nothing antagonistic between the 
two countries up till the 9lli October. 1934. \^ e 
find them exchanging notes of alliance ‘‘ui 
which Abyssinia confirm.^ her friendship for 
Italv as per existing protocol and Italy asserts 
that .ehe has no aggressive plans in conneoljcm 
with Abyssinia”— tLe Courier d’Ethiopie— I\ee- 
aing’s Conlcmporani ArHihr.s). This masquerad- 
ing of pledges of friendship disappeared all at once 
presumably in consequence of two successive 


* Mr. Eden, British Minister for League of Nations 
Affairs, in reply to a question by Mr. Lansbury, made 
tlio following ^atement in the House of Commons on 
July 1, 1935: 

“ I was authorized to make to him (Signor Musso- 
lini) an alternative suggestion to obtain a final setlle- 
.mctil of the dispute between Italy and Abysdnia. His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to offer to 
Abyssinia a strip of territory in British Somaliland 
giving access to the sea. 

“ This suggestion was not lightly made, and only the 
gnn-ity of fiie situation would lead us to give up Britislr 
Tnrritorv in this way. This suggestion did not com- 
mend itself to Signor Mussolini, who was unable to 
accept it as a basis for the solution of the dispute. 
(Keesing’s ContemporaTy Archives.) 


Mussolini standing upon a Tank is addressing army officers 

submitted to attacks : one being on November 19, 1934, at 

(Jondar in Northern Abyssinia and the second 

on December .fi in Italian Somaliland near the 

Abyssinian frontier. The first attack was against 
the Italian consulate and was peacefully concluded 
on November 1:7, 1934. The second one, accor- 
ding to a report published in the Italian News- 
paper “Ita Stampa” was against the Italian 
native garrison in the wells of WalWal in 
Italian Pomilaland. The following Abyssinian 
version of the Italian aggression contained in 
the protest to the League of Nations was issued 
at Geneva on December IG, 1934 ; 


“On November 23 last, the Anglo-Abyssinian 
romniis.'ion iuvtstigatins pastiii-e lands in the 
Ab\-ssiniaD Province Ogaden was prevented by an 
Italian Military- Force from continuing its work 
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Emperor Kas Tafari. his coasorf and children 


upon it? arrival at Ualiial, situated about 
100 kilometrcf (62 mile?) within the frontier. 
fWalwal ia an important outpost, on account of 
the wells in its neighbourhood. Both sides lay 
claim to its pos.scs.rion. In recent years Italy has 
strengthened its outposts in this territory. Wal- 
wal, Amduo and Wardcre have been im- 
proved. The Abyssinian? claim, however, that 
the three posts are well within their side of the 
frontier line.l On December 3, Italian troops, with 
tank? and militars' aeroplanes, suddenly and with- 
out provocation, attacked the Abyssinian escort of 
the Commission. 

" The Aby.^«inian Government protested by a 
•Vote on December 26. Despite the protest, 
Italian military' aeroplanes, three days later, bom- 
barded Adoa and Gorlogubi. in the same province. 

“In response to the protest of December 6 and 
request for arbitration of December 9, under 
Article 5 of the Italo-Abv^nian Treaty of 
August 2, I92S, the Italian Charge D’Affaires. dis- 
regarding the protest, demanded indemnity and 
moral reparation in a Xote of December 11, and 
declared in a Note of December 14 that his Govern- 
ment doe? not see how a solmion of an incident 
of this character can be submitted to arbitral 
decision. (Snndav Times, Manchester GiinTdian — 
K. C. A.) The Italian version is a traverse of the 
foregoing one and Italy, on the contrary, made bold 
to charge Abyssinia with offensive attitude and 


demanded (a) reparations for those killed and 
wounded in the fight in Ualual; (h) apologies frotii 
the Abyssinian Governor of Harror; (c) Homage to 
tliG Italian Flag; and (A) “Those responsible rimuM 
he punished.” 

The above are the two recent incidents alleged 
to be principally responsible for the present 
friction between the two countries. No doubt 
many more followed in feverish succession and 
the Abyssinian Government put in un remittent 
protests to the League of Nations against fresh 
and new assaults of the Italians “on her territory 
and nationals in the districts bordering on 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea”* But do all these 


♦“The Aby^nian Foreign Minister on December 2i 
protested by telegram to the Secretary-General of thi 
L-eague of Nations that Italian Forces are advancing inb 
Abysrinian temtor>% in consequence of which the situa 
tion is becoming * increasingly serious.’ 

“The Italians are building a motor road, they hav 
occupied Afbube, ^id to be in Abyssinian teiTitor>% am 
the telegram continues, ‘a reconnaissance by an Italiar 
aeroplane over Gerligubi seems to point to a furthe 
attack on that locality, which has already been bombec 
by Italian ‘ Planes ’—(Da% Telegraph— K. C. A.). 
“The Abv^inian Government on January 1, appealer 
to the League Council against alleged Italian aggressioi 
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Coronatioo of Ras Tafari 

wholly account for this conflict ? Can the 
agfgression near Walwal eraaperate the Itiilians 
so much as to lead them to take such a grim 
resolve of war 7 The recent incidents have only 
strengthened causes which, though they have 
paled out of view, but have not lost their potency. 
So the present situation, in order to be cleainy 
seen and nicely appraised, must be traced to the 
time^ of advent of Italy in Abyssinia for colonial 
expansion— a lust, which if it once seizes a nation, 

0 £i her territory and nationals in the districts bordering 
on Italian Somaliland and Eritrea. 

“ The appeal was in the form of a telegram from 
Mr. Hcrou}*, the Abyssinian Foreign Minister, to M. 
A VC no 1, Secretary-General of the League.” Complaint 
is made of the conduct of the Italian authorities in the 
neighbourhood of Gerlogubi. 

Complaint is made that Italian troops are massin^x 
III front of Gerlogubi, and definitely committed 
aggression against Abyssinian subjects on December 28. 
Italian aircrafts are continually flying over Gerlogubi 
and there are tanks in the neighbourhood.” 

A new conflict is reported between Abyssinian armed 
forces and Italian garrison troops in the area of UaluaJ. 

The following official communique was issued by the 
Italian Foreign Office on February 10: 

Abyssinian pressure with a continued massing of aniied 
troops has recently been felt in the zone of the 
Ualual wells. On the morning of Januaiy 29, a group 
of armed Abyssinians attacked our outposts at Afdub, 
south of ITahial. There was an exchange of firing, 
which caused loss on both sides. The Royal Legation 
at Addis Ababa has received instructions to present to 
the Ethiopian Government a formal protest regarding 
this new incident .” — {La Stampo-K. C. A.). 


Mussoli»»i’s native army from 

Italian Somnlihi nd 

* In January, 1887, the Abyssinians, in consequence of 
a refusal from General Gene to withdraw his troops, 
surrounded and attacked a detacbmeat of 500 Italian 
troops at Dogali. killing more than 400 of them.” 
Encyclopadoidia Britannica. 

The second defeat was in the year 1896. 
Colonel Baratieri heavily defeated Mangasha in 1S95. 
Menelek advanced with a lar^c armj' oi 90,000 men 
strong in '‘national support of Mangasim” and met 
Baratieri who was at the head of 13,000 men near 
Adowa on March 1, 1896 and inflicted a handsome 
defeat on him. 


does not know how to^ dis- 
appear. So from the year ^1SS2 
down to date the desire for 
overseas expansion of Italian 
dominions persists in the Italian 
mind, and the Italian garrison 
was routed many a time on the 
barren soil of East Africa on 
its march in que.st of new 
homes in the in hospitable regions 
of Abyssinia. D e .s p i t c the 
vaunting speeches of the .Signor 
while addressing a Blncksliirt 
Division due to e^nbark for 
Africa, the Italian Govenunent 
con not forget the several signal 
defeats inflicted on them by the 
black races. The Adowa di blaster 
is still fresh in their min<ls,^ 
whatever excu-ses may be offered 
to palliate it. The disgrace still 
remains un forgotten and to wipe 
it out is one of the objects of the 
present massing of troops, 
overwhelming array of air force 
and all other spectacular warlike 
preparations to overa\ve the black 
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race??;'* So there is the iusntiable 
ambifion of territorial expansion 
consuming the hearts of the 
Italians, as also the memory of 
tlie A (Iowa disaj^ter galling their 
heroic spirit. To these, if one 
added the desire to obtidii “greater 
facilities for trading and <levoIop- 
meut of the natural resources 
and mineral wealth in llLbiopia*' 
and construction of a “mo<lern 
highway from Massixwa. the 
Italian port in Eritrea, across 
Abyssinia, to the oLlh*r port of 
Mogadiscio in Italian .Sonmli- 
laml”, the aggressive contUict of 
the Italians would be arlcijnahdy 
explained. 

S(> a war holds out immediate 
prospects of advantage to Italy. 
It is for her a protitaldc pursuit. 
Heiure she cares little for any 
mandate, from whomsoever it 
may cj nan ate, and has little 
regard for terms of treaties 
entereil into under constraint of 
distressing circa instances. 


Ethiopia’s cavaJrey 


Bare-footed Abvssinian soldiers 


“Signor Mussolini declared that 
the decisive moment had come 
.... The Italian nation would 
have to make a groat offoit, after 
which it would occupy a groat 
place in the workr' (RcuUi'). 

Europe is not still worthy to 
fulfil her colonizing missiion to the 
world, the hour of her docadonce 
is iiTCVOcably sounded,*’ 

declared Signor Mussolini. These 
declarations clearly show wliat 
is in the mind of the Italian 
Premier. The war is inevitable. 
On July 6 Signor Mussolini 
averred, 

“We have decided upon a 
struggle in which wo, as a GoN’eru- 
ment and people, will not turn 
back. Our decision has been 
taken and it is iiTC vocable.” 

(K. C. A.) 

Italy’s policy is clear. So 
she cannot accept any decision 
which does not concede her 


♦ The- Italian Government issued the following com- 
munique 

“As a precautionary measure two divisions the 
‘ Poloriiana ' and the Gavinana — wei*e mobilized be- 
tween Fcbniao' 5 and February 11 . 

“The tw'o divisions mobilized do not exceed a total of 
more than from ^,000 to 25,000 men. 

“ Only contigents, and not the whole 1911 class which 
would be 200,000 men — had been called up. 

‘ An Official Italian eomniiinique has been issued on 


May 7 ordering the mobilization of new forces number- 
ing about 200,000 men. 

“ The Under-Secretary for Press and Propaganda in :l 
communique issued on May 31 announced immediate 
mobilization of a minimum of 54,000 men as a precau- 
tionaiy measures “ on account of partial mobilization of 
the Abyssinian forces and fresh war prepatutions in 
Abyssinia.” (La Stampa-^K. C. A.). 

Rf liter reports under date August G as follows: 

“ It is understood that the opening compaign is intended 
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deinanJ.'? in t^toagaiost Aby^siniti, though they may 
be characterized as sweeping or may go far beyond 
what a mediator can legitimately think of. She 
has declared her minimum demands, * Neither the 
the Coni mission ot (’onciliation nor the League 
of Nations can make these demands acceptable 
to the Emperor of Ethiopia without depriving her 
of her independence and stripping her of all her 
sovereign rights. So no negotiations can take 
the place of fighting^, nor are the Italians inclined 
that way in the least. 

Now a few words about “the blameless 
Ethiopians/’ Either country’s contribution towards 
this woeful condict has not yet been precisely 
adjudged by any neutral power. The exact 
amount of truth contained in the statement that 
the Ethiopians have been force<l into ^Is eonfiict 
absolutely against their will has not been yet 
ascertained. But this must be allowed at the 
same time that, if the attitude of the Abyssinian?* 
throughout is rightly e.xa mined, the conclusion 
that they prefer an honourable settlement by 
neutral powers or through the League of Nations 
to warfare cannot be resisted. Their disinclinadon 
to fight should not bo attributed to their lack of 
martial spirit or want of formidable strength. The 
Abyssinians can muster an army of 1,000,000 men. 
Besides, the treaty of August 21, 1930, which 
jiermits the Emperor to obtaiu arms and amuni- 
tions for necessary <lefence, is still honoured. So 
there can be no hindrance to purchase them abroad. 
Therefore, what makes them averse to war ia 
their strict adherence to the provisions of that 
famous Treaty of “perpetual friendship” concluded 
between Italy and Abyssinia on August 2, 1928. 
That treaty makes it incumbent upon the parties 
to put all disputes arising between them to 
arbitration. This unqualified regard for the solemn 
treaty acts upon their militant propensity and 
urges them to exhaust all resources of amicable 
settlement before they plunge headlong into war. 
So, no sooner bad the Walwal incident happened 
than the Abyssinian Minister sent a note to the 
Italian Government proposing that the matter 
of the conflict and the boundaries be submitted 
to arbitration. Another despatch was sent to 
Jjcague of Nations complaining against the Italian 
aggi^ssion and invoking its interventaon under 
Article II of the Covenant which provides that 

“Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 

affecting any of the members of the League or not, 


to overwhelm Abyssinia with a ma-ssed attack by 100 
aeroplanes using tear-gaa. 

• “ The aims of Italy may be summarized as follows ; 

(a) Room for Italy’s surplus population to 
colonize and prosper. 

(b) Freedom to exploit the alleged untold 
mineral wealth of north and north-eastern Abyssinia. 

<c) The control of Abyssinian foreign policy, and 
the riglit to represent the Emperor in Europe. 

(d) Installation of Italian Officials at Addi^* 
Abbaba who would play a laige part in the admini* 
stration of the country.”— (K. C. A.). 


ia hereby declared a matter of concern to thif whole 
League,, and the League shall take action that may 
be deemed wi.se and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations. In case any such emergency should 
arise, the Secretary-General shall, on the request of 
any member of the League, forthwith summon s 
meeting of the Council.” 

Next comes her appeal on July 4 to the United 
States invoking the Kellogg-Briand “No More 
’^ar” Pact, of which America, Italy, and AbySBi- 
nia are co-signatories. 

In this connection two declarations of Ras 
Tafari, Negus of Ethiopia, on the present 
situation, are significant and will help ono 
a great deal to come to the conclusion that 
a keen desire for peace has taken possession of 
the Ethiopians and this laudable desire still 
persists. 

The Emperor Ra^ Tafari on the critical 
relations between his country and Italy said on 
February 14 : 

“ I will not be coerced or intimidaW. The action 
of the Italian Government in mobilizing troops in 
Italy, OB a precaution^ measure, causes me extreme 
regrot, as it undermines confidence, and does not 
allay the su^icions of the people. 

“ This action, however, in no way alters my deter- 
jnmation to work steadfastly to secure arbitration. 

“ I am anxious to carry out as quickly as possible 
cha agreement recently reached at Geneva. My 
interpretation of that agreement is that Ethiopia 
and Italy should recommence direct negotiations 
forthwith, with the sole purpose of arran^ng for 
prompt arbitration on matters in dispute. 

“ It was recopuzed at Geneva that the first 
essential would be to fix a neutral zone between 
the opposing troops, and I would welcome an 
immediate agreement to fix such a zone between 
Gerlogubi and Walwal, without prejudice to the 
ultimate decision concerning the ownership of 
Walwal, which we claim is Ethiopian territory. 

“ Coussequcntly I ordered the withdrawal of all my 
soldiers from the vicinity of Walwal, maintaining 
only an observation post of 300 men at Gerlogubi. 

I gave the strictest orders to the commandaiit at 
Gerlogubi, further than 3 kilometres from the 
post, and these orders were reiterated ^ter the 
Geneva discussioas. 

“ These orders have been implicitly obeyed. 
Allegations that my troops recent! v attack^, or 
occupied Afdub, are without foundation. 

“The desire of the Council of the League of 
Nations was that a resumi>tioD of direct negotia- 
tions should lead to arbitration. I and my Govern- 
ment also desire this, and we will not be coerced 
or intimated into acquiescing to neeotiations follow- 
ing any other course.” — (Daily Tetegrayh), 

In another declaration continued reliance on 
the League of Nation«s to avert war was expressed 
by the Abyssinian Emperor, Haile Selassie, 
in a speech at Addis Ababa, He said, 

“Despite all efforts to find a peaceful solution 
Italy is unceasingly sending troops and war 
material to her two adjacent colonies. The danger 
of a war is becoming more and more seripus, but 
we still place our hope on the Leagiie and 
especially on Britain and France ” 


4 :^— 11 . 
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The Emperor acldert t 

“ If efforts to secure peace fail and devilish force 
prevails, Ethiooia will arise and witii the Emperor 
leading, defend the country to the last drop of 
blood.” (Ji enter.) 

So, unless there occurs an eleventh hour 
surprise, a war is more than a mere probability. 
It will be a great surprise to the world, if the 
Italian Government accept the award of tbe 


Committee of Conciliation which is to hold it? 
sitting on August 16 in Paris. Once before the 
Cbniinittee broke down on the issue of tbe Fron- 
tier question, the Italian representative claiming 
that any such discussion was outside the compe- 
tence of the Commission and the present one 
also may be wrecked on the same rock. 

August 15. 1935. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
MOSLEM EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

By RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 

IMr. Jatindra Mohan Dattn. has laid us under an obligation by contributing his illiiminating article ■' A. 
few thou^ts on the Report of the Moslem Education Advisorj’ Committee ” to the April issue of Tfu 
Modem Review of this year. The present humble article proposes to be a supplement to, and not a inibsti- 
tiite for, the same. The subject is, I think, of great pubhc importance; and a full and frank disci^ion of 
it is very necessary for the good of the education of the country. I have tried to avoid facts and discourse? 
of Mr. Datta ns far as possible, without creating gaps in the continuity of the theme or mutilating argu- 
ments. My humble intention is to give a tolerably f«Ul idea of the demands of the M. E. A. Committee ! 


T he report of the Moslem Education Advisory 
Committee published 1934 is a study in 
psychology. The numerous “recommenda- 
tions” made by the sixteen prominent and highly 
educated Muhammadan genuemen are best ex- 
amples of the length to which the mendicant 
propensity of the human mind can be carried 
without the least r^ard for justice and equity, 
90 far as others are conceme<l. It will be little 
exaggeration to say that the gentlemen of the 
committee seemed to be thinxitig that there 
were only two parties concerned In the matter, 
■vix., they themselves and the Government, the 
givers and the takers. The irrelevant thought 
that there are a few Hindus in the country, who 
contribute three-fourths of the Government money 
and whose interests should also be considered by 
the Government, does not seem to have bothered 
them verj' much. Throughout tbe report there is 
only one cry ringing— “Give us this and give 
us that.” The problems of education as such, 
unemployment of educated young men which is 
so intimately connected with the education of 
the present day, the baneful effects of education 
in s^regate communal schools, how far national 
interests are served by the eflucatlon now in 
vogue, the problems of the teaching profession, 
possible improvements in vocational and general 
education— these and similar matters do not seem 
to have received much or any attention. The 
one predominating thought in the minds of the 
members seems to be to press the Government 
for mcHre and more money. Special stipends, 


special scholarships, special boarding allowances, 
special schools and colleges, special posts and 
reservation of places in Government offices and 
Government-<!ontrolled educational institutions— 
thi.s is the theme that is kept up from one end 
of the report to another. Spoon-feading is, no 
doubt, good, up to a certain extent. One can only 
hope that there are thoughtful publlc-apiriteu 
Moslems who do not agree to their community 
being spoon-fed for ever. 

Apart from what the great Muhammadan 
community will think in the matter, the general 
public ought to take an interest in it. Great 
constitutional changes are in the air. The 
educational policy of the Government defective 
as it is at present, is likely to be more seriously 
affected in tbe near future by causes that are 
well known. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
public to keep themselves acquainted with the 
important developments that occur in connection 
with the educational work of the Government. 
Let us now turn our attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the M. E. A. Committee which are 
certain to influence the education policy of the 
Government more and more in the near future. 

For tbe sake of convenience and clearness, 
I shall deal with the recommendations seriatim 
as they occur in successive chapters of the 
report. 

Prim.-^ry Education 

In regard to “Moslem Primary Education in 
Bengal” (Chapter III) the committee makes 
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recommendations of which the following 
noteworthy : — 

No. (1) Pending the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary^ education, maktabs should be 
retained as separate institutions. 

(But, it is added, ^‘if provision is made for 
religious teaching in primary schools when the 
Primary Education Act will be in force, and text- 
books do not contain anything/’ objectionable, 
no such distinction will be necessary). 

No. (6) In mixed primary schools of two 
teachers, one must be a Moslem. 

No. (7) Rules should be framed to prevent 
the exliibition of religious symbols or the use of 
signs which may be offensive to the pupils of any 
'3omraimity. 

No. (8) Rules should be framed in the interests 
of the Moslem cultivatii^ class to close the primary 
schools at certain seasons of the year according 
to local needs. 

No. (9) In all primmy schools work should be 
suspended for an hour on Fridays to enable 
Moslem boys to say their Jumma prayers and for 
half an hour on other dayT to enablo them io sa}' 
their midday prayer.®. 

No. (11) The number of Muallim- 

training scliDols in the province should be increased 
. half the number of schools for train- 
ing of primary school teachers ho designated 
MuaUun-training schools. 

No. (12) In board schools undei* ihe Primary 
Education Act, the number of Moslem teachei^ 
<^houlri be proportionate to the Moelem population 
"it the district. 

No. (13) Adequate” representation of Moslems 
on the Education Committees of local bodies and 
in school boards formed under the Primary 
Education Act. 

No. (16) Number of primuiy scholarships open 
to competition should be divided accordii^ to the 
number of primary schools and maktabs and 
r'oparatc selection of candidritcs to bo made for 
-ach competition. 

Nos, (17) & (18) Additional giant of Rs. 330»000 
^or excess grants to maktabs. (Maktabs already 
get grants 50 p. o. in oxcess of ordinaiy primary 
-schools). 

No. (19) “Higher subsidy’’ to these iustitu- 
t'ions. 

No. (20) Models maktabs to bo established ut 
-iVtiy sub-di vision under the control of the district 
boaids. 

No. (21) At least half the membere of the 
■school boards • should be Moslems. 

Let U5 now carefully examine the recommenda* 
dons. Some of these have been couched in very 
clever diplomatic lan^age which may deceive 
the unwary reader. No. 1 is a veiled hint that 
unless all primary schools are inaktabized, 
In a way, the existing maktabs must be retained. 
No. 6 asks for 50 p. c. division of the number 
of teachers in mixed primary schools having only 
two teachers. But No. 12 demands Moslem 
teachers in board schools in proportion to the 
district population. Nowhere is there any 
stipulation about the number of pupUs 
of the Hindu and the Moslem community. 
Suppose, in a mixed primary school, there are 


45 Hindu and 5 Moslem boys. If two teachers 
are employed, one must be a Moslem, li the 
school be a board school, in, say Chittagong or 
Noa^ali, bow is the proportion of 90 Muslims 
to 10 Hindus, for instance, to be worked out ? 
The 10 p. c. is of course, to be ignored. But 
what if the reverse is the case ? Nos. 13 and 
22 are of similar nature. The cry of population 
percentage is raised by Moslems wherever any 
profits are to be distributed. But in the matter 
of work for the public, contribution to public 
institutions, this argument is conveniently forgotten. 
Efficiency, of course, is out of the question 
where communal proportion must be preserved ! 

Recommendations (7) and (9) will, in a way. 
torn the future primary schools into mosques 
and very cunningly, the dangerous “music before 
mosque"’ question is raised here. In the 
apparently innocent phraseology of Recommenda- 
tion No. 7 lies hidden the rabid communul 
mentality. It is well known that there is hardly 
any religious “symbol” or “sound” whIcK used 
in a school, can offend the feelings of nindus. 
On the other haiid, extraordinary quickness in 
taking offence at such things has been shown by 
the communally-minded Moslems, as is proved 
by recent events in the country. If it is really 
intended that school houses and school work 
should be completely lUssociated from exhibition 
of religious feeling of any kind on the part of 
pupils and teachers, why then is the proposal 
for suspension of work every tlay for Moslem 
rayers (Recommendation No. 9 1 1 Readers will 
indly note the lan^^e of these two recommen- 
dations. In No. 7 It Is not said that “offensive” 
symbols or sound should not be used in mixed 
schools, that is, where both Hindus and Moslems 
read ; but the request seems Co be in respect of 
all schools. In No. 9, the language is candid 
and clear— '‘in all primary schools’^ work should 
be suspended to enable Moslem boys to say 
their prayers. The reader may think that by 
implication, ‘'all primary schools” means those 
where Jloslein boy? read. But who knows ? It 
will be no wonder if gentlemen, who seriously 
recommed arrangements for teaching Arabic or 
Persian to be made in ail secondary schools, 
^‘irrespective of the number of Moslem boys 
attending them” (as we shall see later on), order 
suspension of work for midday prayers to suit 
the convenience of prospective Moslem pupils. 

Recommendation No. 8 wants to close primary 
schooLs at certain seasons ‘^in the interest of the 
Moslem cultivating class,” as if certain seasons 
which will ! cause inconvenience to Moslem 
cultivators will not do so to Hindu cultivators ! 

Recommendations 17 to 21 all want more 
money for those segregate coDimunal institutions 
that are, even in the opinion of expert 
educational officers of the Government, detrimental 
to the educational progress of the Muslims 
themselves. The msktabs are already in a 
privileged po.sitlon. They enjoy more (Sovernmeni 
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grant^in*aid than ordinary' primary schools 
(whicii are also opened to Moslems) proportionately. 
This excessive Government favour to maktaSs 
does not satisfy the M. E. A, Committee. It 
wants nearly four lacs of rupees more. Regardless 
of the fact that mainly on these maktabs along 
with the madrasahs, about 16 times more money 
is spent by the Government than it spends 
on exclusively Hindu institution.s. and that 
even Government funds have their limit, the 
Committee feels no delicacy in making thi.s 
extraordinary demand. That so many highly 
educated men can unhesitatingly demand svich a 
huge sum out of public- funds for communal insti- 
tutions is an amazing phenomenon. That they 
openly espouse full communal separatism i.s 
further proved by the recommendation (16) that 
even primary scholarships should be divided 
according to the number of maktabs and primary 
«chools, and that half the existing Guru-training 
achools should be called Muallim training schools 
(No. 1 1)— the objection against the word “guru” 
being due. perhaps, to the fact that it is .supposed 
to be a “Hindu” word. 

Such i.s the nature of the advice given by 
the M. E. A. Committee in respect of the primaiy- 
education of Muslims Evidently, the Committee 
does not want little children to forget the 
communal differences, as far as possible, in 
conrmon schools, reading a common curriculum 
tlirough the common mother tongue. It wants, 
on the other liand, to show up the existing 
differences even where they need not be shown, 
that is, in the teinjiles of learning. It does not 
stop here ; it tries to widen the gulf, create a 
spirit of discord in the minds of the future 
mtizens of the country in the earliest stage of 
their life. If there are thoughtful and patriotic 
Moslems in the country, they ought to see tbal 
the source of national life is not furtlier poisoned 
ip this way. As if it is not enough disgrace for 
a nation to have a set of schools as symbols 
of communal separatism, the Committee propose.^ 
to carry the spirit of separatism into all primary' 
schools. How much better it would have been 
if it ha<l the foresight and courage to advise 
Government to close down all communal schools 
aud merge them all in one class of common 
schools for general education where boys of 
all castes and communities might begin their 
life in an atmosphere of communal love and 
harmony ! 

I cannot bring the subject of Moslem primary 
education to a close before referring to the Com- 
hiittee’a futile attempt to prove (p. 40 of the 
Report) that maktabs are not segregate schools. 
Space will not permit me to give a detailed 
Mcount of the genesis of the existing maktabs. 
But sxjffice it to say that the earliest objection of 
Moslems to ptoticipating in the common ^ucational 
^stera of ttie country inaugurated by the British 
Government was that the atmosphere of the 
fecbtels wRs not Moslem, the teachers \frere 


Hindus, and that there was no provision tor 
religious instruction of Jlosleins. To meet the.^e 
objections, secular eduoatioii was provided for in 
the old maktabs, retaining their religious 
ohameter. In the maktabs teachers are .Moslems, 
reading of the Quran and teaching of Islamic 
ritual is jiart of the curriculum, even the veriia* 
lar of the province takes on a communal colour 
there and becomes Muslim Bengali; and in 
official language also, maktabs are “Muslim 
primary schools,” Yet the M. E. A. Coinnilttee 
wants people to believe that maktabs are not 
segregate schools.f If, in spite of their definite 
communal nature, some Hindu boys are found 
in them as unwelcome guests trying to receive, 
in the midst of great difficulties, a smattering 
of elementary education, it is because there are 
no oHinary primary schools within a manage- 
able distance, and their love of education is 
veiy strong. 

The following words of Mr. Zohadur Kahiin, 
a Europe-returned Jfoslem gentleman, will be 
very appropriate in this connection : 

''A few words about Maktabs. I consider them 
even more harmful than the liigher educational 
institutions. They are veritable institutions of 
segregation and deserve the strongest condemna- 
tion. They segregate the risii^ generations of the 
two great communities at a time when their minds 
are most pliant, roost receptive and most impres- 
sionable and, hence, most capable of contracting 
an cverlaating friendship which might have averted 
many conuminaJ trouble? in their subsequent 
lives ” § 

Incidentally, there is anotlier side to these 
raaktab?^. Mr. Zohadur Kahim say? in the same 
article : 

“ Moreover the money spent ou the 

Maktabs is only a sheer waste of money. Because 
many of these Maktabs, specially for girls, exist 
only in the registers and in many others the actual 
attendance falls far short of attendance as shown 
in the registers. The girls’ classes usually being 
held withm the purdah avoid detection of actual 
state of affairs by the inspecting officers.’^ 

Further : 

^'Much useful purpose will be served by the 
amalgamation of the Maktabs with the primary 
schools.” 

Second A itY Education (Chapter 

On this subject, the Committee rnake^ 16 
recommendations. The main demands are ; 

No. (1) Population percentage of appointments 
to be held by Moslems in Government High 
schools. 

No. (2) "Adequate” representation of Moslems 

* Vide Hunter’s " Indian Mussalraans,” from which 
profuse quotations have been made in the Report 
itself. 

t Vide also Hartog Committee Report. 
§"Pseudo-coinmunalism ” by Mr. Zohadur Rahim. 
The Amrita Bazar Pat'rika (Dak edition) -^rd Mav. 
I93S, pp. 7 and 12. 
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on tht tcaciiing 5Uffs oi aided secondary schools- 
— that is, not less than 45 p. c. of the teachers 
must be Moslems nor] this mmt be a “ condition 
precedent to the sanction of grant-in-aid. 

No. (3) “ Adequate representation of Moslems 
on the managing committees of aided t^ools. Ii-. 
no case should it bo less than 33 p. c. of the 
merabei^. 

No. (4) The University should take steps to 
secure ‘•eCective” representation of Moslems on 
the mana^ng committees and teaching stails of 
unaided high schools. 

No. (S) Free-studont-^hips for Moslems sliould 

be 20 p. c. of the total school population. 

No. (9) Teaching of Arabic and Persian in high 
English schools, '* irrespective of the number of 
Moslem pupils attending them.” 

No. (10) '' Schools serving Mosiern areas should 
be substantially financed.” 

No. (11) ‘'Adequate facilities should be offered 
for p tar ting school* in suitublc cent re < in Moslem 
localities.” 

No. (15) Ago-limife should be lowered in respect 
of frec-studcnu:bii)s to give Moslems better cliance 
to compete with Hindus. 

No. (16) Islamic hislor>' sliould he made an 
• ij'itioual subject for the University MaUiculation 
Iv^camination.” 

In the i\o\iTH{: of thv demands for population 
percontHge of teachers in Government schools, 
and for at least 45 p. c. in aided achooH there 
is no mention of educational qualifications* 
Perliap.-^ the (Jetnmittee thinks that thCsSe are of 
no use in educational institutions ; the only 
tiring tlint matters is a certain percentage of 
Moslem teaclici^s, qualified or unqualified. 
Similarly, when it is demanded that at least 
d;> p. r. of the members of the managing 
committees must be Moslems, it is not thought 
necessary to enquii’e how far Moslems have 
helped to found a particular school. In neither 
does the number of Moslem pupils counu 
A school may be founded by the effort of 
Hindus alone, the pupils may be Hindus entirely. 
That will not prevent the Moslems from having 
at least 45 p. c. of the posts of teachers as well 
HS at least 33 p. c. of members of the managing 
committee. On page 52 of the Report it is 
shown that the percentage of Moslems to 
total pupils in the middle and high stages of 
aecondary i^cbools in 1931-32 was 25.4 and 19.3. 
As to the number of secondary schools founded 
by Moslems, no accurate figures are. of course, 
available. But one may not be held blameable 
if he draws his :>wn inference from the 
fact that up to 1931, there were approximately 
1006 high schools founded by Hindus and only 
37 by Moslems* It is now for impartial readers 
to judge how preposterous is the demand for 
population and similar perc^entage of teachers on 
the staffs and member;? on the manning 
(committee of schools. 

The demands contained in Recommendations 


*Vide article— ‘‘ Hindu and Muslim public spirit 
in Bengal.” The Modem Retnexo for March, 1934. 


Vi & 11 would not !>e sigiri.ficanl had it not been 
a fact that there are already 5 secondary schools 
founded and maintained by Government 
exclusively for the general education of the 
Mo.sien^s r/:., the Anglo-Persian department of the 
Calcutta Madrasah* the two Moslem H. E, schools 
;tT Diiecji and Ciiittagong. and two Moslem 
M. K. schools in Calcutta, there being no school 
of this nature exclusively for Hindus. In the facts 
of the above fact, and the other well-known one 
■lyiz., that Moslem edut'ation draws nearly 17 times 
the money spent by Government for purely Hindu 
education, does not the demand for extra 
“facilities’' and ’‘substantiar’ aid for schools in 
Moslem areas sound extravagant ? 

Tbe solicitude of the committee for Arabic 
and Persian and Islamic history only proves its 
eagerness to sow the seetls of thespiritof communal 
separatism in the minds of Moslem students/ 
Those who are connected with school education, 
for a long time know that Bengali Moslem 
students find Sanskrit more congenial to their 
natural tastes and aptitude until certain extrane- 
ou? influences begin to work upon their minds 
in the vain attempt to Arabtanize genuine 
Bengali lads. In spite of the extra leniency of 
the examiners in Arabic and Persian on accovint 
of communal partiality, the heavy strain caused 
to Moslem students by their efforts to acquire 
a rudimentary knowledge of these difficult foreign 
languages should have been a matter of serious 
consideration on the pnrt of the Committee. 
Neither do the Committee seem to boar in mind 
the fact that a knowledge of the history of the 
country is more necessary for matriculation boys 
than that of the history of the other countries, 
Hence they recommend that Islamic history 
should be one of the optional subjects in the 
mafriculation examination, which cannot be done, 
generally speaking, without excluding history 
of India or some other equally important subject. 

Recommendation No. 15, namely, that tho 
exi.sting age-limit for free studentship In schools 
should be lowered is, of course, on a par with 
other absurd demands for the beuefic of Moslems 
alone, irrespective of considerations for other 
communities. 

But Recommendation No. S has more beauty, 
in it than any other. If this principle is accede4 
to, and Moslems avail themselves of it in ^ 
moderate way, economic difficulties of Moslem 
students will be fully solved. For example, in a 
school with 80 Hindu and 20 Moslem boys, all the 
latter will have to bo free students. They will thus 
receive education at the cost of the Hindus, 
practicallv. Besides this, at least 45 p. c. of the 
teachers 'must be Moslems ; on the Managing 
Committee also there will be at least 33 p. c. 
Moslem members, if not more, though they may not 
have done anything to found the school. Thus, 
without spending a pie and without rendering 
any service, the Moslem Community will hav^ so 
many boys receiving free education in a school 
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wunded by Hindus, aimosl: half, if not more, 
of posts of teachers and a powerful^ if not 
predominating, voice on the Managing Committee. 
Is not this proposal more alluring than the 
prospects of winning a prize at the Derby 
Sweeps, where one has to spend at least some 
money to gain more ? 

Bu^ there is more wonder in store for us. 
There is Recommendation No. 7 which says : 

Special hostel stipends should bo granted to 
poor Moslem boarders and they should be relieved 
of the liability of paying seat rent, furniture rent, 
the municipal taxes, etc/" 

So, come one, come all I Every thing free I 
^lucatlon free ! Free boanl and free legging ! 
No rents and taxes of any kind ! Of course, 
the M. PI A. Committee is not an unreasonable 
body. They demand hostel stipends, etc., for 
^poor’ Moslems only. But, then, is not the 
whole Moslem community poor ? And hence, 
are not all iloslem students poor ? liook at 
the spend id privileges granted to the students 
of this ‘‘poor community*' elsewhere. Says the 
Report : 

“ It may be uoied that in Madras all poor 
Moslem pupils are admitted at half-fees into all 
recognized institutiona.” (Pag| 60.) 

One wonders at the commendable spirit of 
moderation displayed by the Committee in 
demanding only 20 p. c., and not cent per cent, 
free studentships for the inevitably ‘‘poor” Moslem 
students. However, if the Moslems can gain 
only these two points (Recommen<Iations Nos. 7 
and 8) and cleverly keep to the limit, thev can 
receive education at the cost of the Hindus, as 
well as board and lodging and kindred things at 
the cost of the Government, three-fourths of whose 
funds are supplied by the Hindus. And after 
receiving (not necessarily completing) e<lucatto 0 
at the ^ cost of others they will have “free” 
admission to Government service, service under 
wnij-government local bodies and educational 
institutions. Here is a chance for Hindu-Muslim 
unity again. So, Hindus, loosen your purse- 
strings, do not miss this new opportunity of 
cementing Hindu-Muslim unity. The Govern- 
□lent, in these days of the Communal Decision, 
cannot reject these demands. And Hindus must 
not oppose them, for, then, if not anybody else. 
Hindu Congress leaders like Mr. Bhulabbai Desai 
and others will be angry ! 

COLLKr^E AKD tJNrVEItSri’T EDUCATION 

(Chapter V) 

On^ the subject of college educatiou. the 
Committee's recommendations breathe the same 
narrow communalism as will be proved by the 
following out of a total of 14: 

Free-studentships should be raised to 8 p. c. of 
the total college population of which 6 p. c. shoxUd 
be reserved for Moslems (No. 1). 

The present rule foAidding the holdine oi a 


uee-studentship along with a stipend or soholur- 
ship should not be observed in the esse of Moslem 

students (No. 2). ,, , . 

Moslems should be ‘Adequately” representeo. 
on the staffs of Government colleges and appoint- 
ments Aould be made by the D. P. I. withouv 
reference to the Goveitimg Bodies (No. 5). 

Lower seat rent and more rent-free seats xxi 
Mc^lem hostels are demanded (No. 6). 

A “definite” percentage of seats to be reserved 
for Moslem in medical, engineering, veterinaiy and 
training colleges and the percentage to be gradually 
increased (No. 7). . 

(N. B.— There are already reserved seats m these 
institutions for Moslems). 

Minimum qualifications should be accepted in 
the case of Moslems, for admission to proiessione! 
und technical colleges (No. S). 

Admission teste should not prevent the^ percent • 
age of Moslem students being reached (No. 9). 

The grant-in-aid rules should be modified sc 
that there may bo adequate ” number of Moslem^' 
on the Governing Bodies of aided colleges and 
“ such adequate representation be the condition 
precedent to the sanction of grant-in-aid.” (No. 14). 

A glance at the above will convince the 
Dsndcr of the unjust and excessive nature of the 
demands made. There Is also an ominous hint 
as D^rds the future of the non-Governmont 
colleges, of which only 3 can be taken us 
founded bv Moslems and 29 by Hindus. The 
desire to tlirive at the cost of the Hindus, and 
curtail whatever independence is now enjoyed by 
the private educational ivstitulious mostly founded 
by Hindus, is seen hei’e too. Moi'e comments will 
be superfluous, except that, to give effect to No. 9. 
admission tests will have to be done away with 
for the i^enetit of Jlo.^lems. 

Univxop.sit[e> 

Witii regard to the Calcutta Cnivc-rsity. the 
following recommendations (out of a total of 12) 
>how the attitude of the M. E. A. Committee : 

No. (1) “That the election of members of the 
Senate by the registered graduates be made on tht. 
lines of the Dacca Univeraity, i.e., Moslem 
graduates electing Moslems and Non-Moslem 
graduates electing Non-Moslems. There should bo 
a separate electomte of Moslem gi'aduates to oleci> 
half the elected members of the Senate.” 

No. (2) ^‘The proportion of the number of 
Moslem members bf the Senate to the toUd number 
of Indian members should be the same aa the 
proportion of the Moslem population to the total 
population of Bengal.” .V. B . — The M. E, A. Com- 
mittee's reverence for Europeans is pmise worthy. 

No. (3) Seats to be reserv'ed for Moslems in 
the Syndicate. 

No, (4) “A definite percentage of ministerial 
and administrative posts be reserved for Moslems,” 

No. (5) “That an adequate number of Moslems 
should be represented on the selection board, Com- 
mittees, board of moderators, in arts and science, 
in the school committee, in the Press and Publica- 
tion committee, in the students' welfare committee 
and in the Board of Indian Vemacul^.” 

No. (6) ^^That more Moslems be appointed aa 
examiner? and paper-setters.” 
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No. (7) ‘‘ That m the case oi schools and 
colleges already recognized, the University should 
notify the authorities that as vacancies occur in 
the committees Moslems should be appointed until 
the community is adequately represented.” 

No. (8) Schools in Moslem 

areas should receive syui pathetic treatment in the 
matter of recognition.” 

No. (12) '‘That books hy Moslem authors 
'Should be prescribed as text-books by the Univer- 
sity Post-Graduate Department.” 

As regards the Dacca University, the following 
recommendation is worth noticing 

50 p. c. representation sI:iould be given to 
Moslems in all selection committees.” 

I have given above the demands of the 
-Vr. E. A, Committee with re#;arcls to the Calcutta 
University at some length, because these matters 
ought to receive the :«erious attention of the 
Hindu public of Bengal. The Univ^ersity of 
Calcutta is practically a creation of the Hindus, 
Behind every brick of the magnificent eel i See 
lies Hindu brain, Hindu labour and Hindu money. 
Even now, the endowments that constitute the 
sinews of the Institution are almost all Hindu. 
In March, 1934, the year in which the M. E. A, 
Committee published its report Mr. Shyamaprasad 
Mukherji (now Vice-Chancellor) said in the 
Bengal Ijeginlative Council during budget dis- 
cussion that the value of the endowments received 
by the University during the five years preceding 
was 16 lacR, of which a little more than two lacs 
was contributed by a Christian gentleman (Dr. 
H. 0. Mukerji) and only Rs. 60O was given by 
the Moslems.^ Yet the M. E. A. Committee 
wants Moslem raprosentation on the Senate on 
population basi.s, ^adequate’' representation of 
Moslems in every committee and board, reserved 
posts of dorks, examiners and paper-setters, etc. 
etc. Nowhere does the Committee consider the 
question of educational qualifications of the 
Moslems, though these should be the first re- 
quisites of the senators, syndics, and others in 
this matter. 

If the contribution in money made by the 

Moslem community to the University is negligible, 
the numerical strength of the students of the same 
community reading in the colleges under the 

University is not less so. .\ccording to the 

table given by the Committee itself (page 64 of 
the Report) the percentage of Moslem students 
to the total number of students reached the grand 
figure of 13.3 in arts colleges and 12,9 in pro- 
fessional colleges in 1931-32. This remarkable 
progress has been made after nearly a quarter 
of a century of extraordinary and excessive 
favouritism shown by the Government to the 

Moslems in all possible ways in all educational 
institutions under its control. Is it not a convinc- 
ing proof that undue indulgence is really a 
hindrance, not a help, in any sphere of life, above 
all in the educational sphere ? 

•A. B. Patrika (Dak) — 23 March, 1934. 


Viewed side by side with the fact that •there 
are nearly 788 Hindu registered graduates ae 
against only 6 Moslein graduates, * the demand 
for half the elected members of the Senate to l>c 
elected by the Moslem graduates alone is nothing 
short of preposterous. Recomendatiou No. 7, if 
given effect to, will nullify many provisions of 
die school code which has received sanction both 
of the Government and the University. 

But Recommendation No. 12 is the strangest 
of the whole lot. The Post-graduate department 
exists for higher culture. Textfbooks selected by 
the department for M. A, and M, Sc. examinations 
shouM be of pronounceil merit and noted for 
scholarship displayed therein. Here also the 
demand is made that books by Moslems must 
be chosen, without menlioning the question of the 
merits of the books. Can absurdity go further ? 

The introduction of the virus of oommunalism 
into the Senate and Syndicate which is proposed 
by the M. E. A. Ck>mmittee will not only throw 
out the Hinrlus from their legitimate places in 
the institution built up with their life blood, but 
will also cause incalculable harm to the cause of 
aJucation of the country as a whole. Therefore, 
let those who are honestly interested in the 
the welfare of the Calcutta University be on 
their guard. 

The attention of the lovers of the Bengali 
language i.s also drawn to the following words 
of the M. E. A. Couimittec’s report : 

There are Moslem writers of Bengali bo<^ of 
merit and ability, but still the Moslem works are 
not io be found «s prescribed texts in the Univer^ 
sity curriculum. Tfie text-books in Bengali pre- 
smbed by (he University are in some cases repug- 
jui7it and even revolting to Moslem sentiments. 
Text-books prescribed by the University are 
nssociated with ffindu traditions, ffindu legends, 
and f/indu philosophy.^^ [Italics are mioe.l 

As to the rftutement contained in the fir^^C 
sentence, suffice it to say that it is false, 
Moslem writers of elegant Bengali, like Musharraf 
Hossin, Mozammel Huq. Jasimuddin, Biu’katuUa, 
(jrolam Mustafa, Wozed Ali, Kazi Nazrul Islam, 
have found their places in the Intermediate and 
Matriculation Bengali selections. But, here also, 
communal questions should not arise. Students 
should read only the best writings, irrespective 
of the religion professed by the writers. 

As reganls the complaint of te.xt- books 
prescribed by the University being “revolting” 
and “repugnant,” because they are “associated 
with Hindu traditions, Hindu legend.s and Hindu 
philosophy,” the same may be said by Hindus 
with regard to the writings of Moslems. These 
traditions, etc., nre at least Indian and the fathers 
and forefathers of manv Bengali Moslems of the 


*The figures are from Mr. J. M. Datta*s article 
— “ Relative public spirit of Hindus and Muhamioa- 
dans,” The Modem Revieu, June, 1934. The calendar of 
the Calcutta Univeraty for 1934 gives a list of 282 
registered grBduates of whom, only one is a Moslem. 
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present day loved and respected them. By the 
by, have Moslems any objection to reading the 
Shahnamah, which contains descriptions of king? 
and men of Persia in pre-Moslem days, or siorie? 
and scenes from the Old Testament of the Bible? 

It is to be noted that the M. E. A. Committee 
appointed in 1914 also raised a similar cry 
against standard Bengali— (pp. 17 and 18, M. E. A. 
i'ommitlee’s Report, 1915). Many Moslem indivi- 
duals and associations similarly attacked stendanl 
Bengali in their evidence before the University 
Commission of 1917-19 (Report vol. VII). It i.s 
clear that a crusade is being carried on against 
that exquisitely rich and beautiful language which 
has won the admiration of (he civilized world and 
has secured the Nobel Prize, only because the 
language and its literature have been built up 
mainly by Hindu Bengalis. 

By the by, the M. E. A. (.’ommitte which is 
strictly fond of the formula of population 
percentage in all matters of gain, has perhaps 
forgotten to put forth two eminendy just demands, 
namely, that 54.8 per cent of the passes in the 
university examinations must be reservetl for 
Moslems and that the same percentage of words 
cf that strange stock, named. “Muslim Bengali" 
must be used In all Bengali text-books of the 
University. (The Dacca University is already 
striving to achieve the second object). 

Madrasah Education (Chap. VI) 

This object receives fuller treatment at the 
hands of the ('ommitte. The cbajjtcr covers 
3k: pages, the next biggest chapter being the one 
on Maktabs (chap. Ill), which occupies 19 pages. 
This is only natural for a commilte to whom 
only communal matters and communal aspects 
of other matters were subjects worthy of 
consideration, 

The Recommendations (22 in all) are to the 
effect that the reformed system of Madrasah 
education should be retained, that 60 p. c. 
meml>ers of the Dacca Board should be Moslems, 
that Tibbi (Hakimi system of medical treatment) 
should be included in the course of studies of 
the Calcutta Madrasah, that Rs. 60 be the 
minimum grant to a Junior Madrasah, and 
Rs. 200 to a high Madrasah, ete. etc. 

The amount of grant-in-aid demanded for a 
Madrasah ts considerably larger than that which 
an ordinary Middle or High school can hope to 
obtain. 

“Education of Muslim Girls and Wosien." 

(Chap. VII) 

On this subject there are 23 Recommendations 
in all, of the same type as those in the case of 
Muslim boys, tiie following being more note- 
worthy : 

Eetablishment of a Government High School for 

Girls (No. 1). (This has already been done). 

Starting cA three Government hostels — one at 

Calcutta, one at Dacca, and the third at Chittagong 


— ^lor Muslim girls; and no seat rent, i'urmiure rcut, 
municipal taxes, etc., to be paid by the boarders 
(No. 10). 

Stipends for poor Moslem girls to enable them 
10 meet hostel chaiges (No. 11). Free-stiident- 
ahips for Maslim girls to tlie extent of at least 
50 p. c. of their own enrolment in Government 
and aid^ schools (No. 13). All poor Muslim girls 
to be exempted from payment of conveyance 
charges (No. 14). 

All the other demands are of the same nature 
as those in tiie case of Moslem boys, viz., appoint- 
ment of Moslem teachers, Moslem members on 
maiiaging coramittes, “liberal” grants-in-aid to 
schools (including Madrapahs), special scholarships, 
appointment of a Muslim lady to the post of 
Assistant Inspectress of schools for Muharani{ulau 
education, etc. etc. 

Remarks made in connection with the 
(Committee’s demands for Mo.slem boy’s education 
also apply here. 

Scholarships (Chapi’Kr Vlll) 

Tho readers of The. Modern Reriiew have 
already an idea of the very large number of 
scholarsships specially re8erve<l for Moslem 
students from an article which appeared in It 
some time ago.'*' There are no special scholarships 
for Hindus and the depressed classes, who are 
admittedly backw-ard in education, have been 
shown scanty consideration in this respect. 
The considerable number of special scholarship? 
reserved for them docs not proclutic Moslem 
students from competing for the general 

* Vide Article — Muhammadans and the Educa- 
tioD Policy of the Government.” — The Modem Reeicto 
for November, 1931 : 

'‘Total number of Goverament scholarshipa iindor 
the Calcutta University for Matriculates and 

upwards) is 271, of which 68 are resened for Moslems. 
11 for the Depressed Classes and the rest for ^1. 

Of the 66 scholarships under the Dacca University, 
36 are reser\ed for Moslems, 3 for Depresiscd Classofl, 
the rest for nil. 

The total number of Government Scholarships for 
Middle and Primary Examinations is 515, of which 79 
are reserved for Moslems, 106 for Depressed Classes, 
and the rest for aU. 

Scholarships endowed by Hindus under the 
Calcutta University at die di^sal of Government — 
20, open to all. 

Scholarships endowed by Moslems for Moslems 
in the Calcutta University— 6. 

Endowed by Hindus for Moslems — 3 (in Uie 
Calcutta Madrasah). 

Total number of Mohsin Scholarships and stipends 
distributed in schools and colleges throughout the pro- 
vince is 526. Jack Muhammadan ^holarehips— 6 (of 
Hs. 90 each anxiuaUy), 

N. 5.— There are SO Government scholarships in 
the Calcutta Madrasah of a total monthly value of 
Rs. 376. There are 8 scholar^ps in the Hooghly 
Madra^h. Of the 14 Trust Funds for stipends and 
prises in the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are permanently 
endowed by Hindus, viz., Scindia Fund, Darbhai^ 
Fund and Gwalior Fund. Besides all these there are 
18 Mobein scholarships. 
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scholarships. In spite of this, the M. E. A. 
committe observes : 

The e.xisting special scholarships and stipends 
are not only inadequate in number but arc in most 
cases insufficient in value to enable poor Moslem 
students to continue their educ.alion without- 
pecuniary embarrassment.” 

After harping on this topic, the Committee 
proposes special scholarships for Moslem boys 
and girls under 18 different head.® : 

0\‘crseas scholareliip, post-graduate research 
scholarships, graduate scholarships, senior scholar- 
ships, jimior £cholai-ship.s, scholarships on tlie 
result.^ of the school final examination, middle 
scholarships, primary final and primary preliminarj', 
for the Alisanullah School of Engineering (Dacca), 
for the Bengal Engineering College, for the 
Government Commercial Institution (Calcutta) . 
Dacca Government Moslem High School, on the 
results of the Jimior and High Madrasah examina- 
tions and Islamic Intermediate examination, for 
students of the Calcutta Madi'usaU and for 
medical students. Scholarshij^s ai-e to be ai'ail* 
able in the Islatnia College (Calcutta) too. The 
number of scholai’slups under different heads varicj! 
from 1 (overseas), and 2 (post-gr-aduate) to 2J0 
(primary final), 258 (middle) and 275 (medical 
stiiflents) and the value of each from Ra. 100 to 
Rs. 3 p. m. 

Altogether, the M. E. A. Committee wants 
for the Moslem students 1516 scholarships 
(excluding the overseas one) of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 14911 a month as against the 
24Cl exclusive Moslem schlorsliips of Rs. 1864 
a month now existing, according to it? own 
report. As the scholarships are tenalile for from i 
to 4 years, the amount will become B or 4 times 
heavier from the 3rd or 4th year of the introduc- 
tion of these new rules. 

The reservation of special scholarships in such 
large numbers will not, of course, preclude their 
holders from competing for general scholarships. 
The Muslim scholars will also get free-student- 
ships in all institutions (Schools, Colleges and 
Universities) irrespective of any rule to the con- 
trary, If suitable Moslem girls are not available 
for enjoying some special scholarships, these may 
be given to boys. If Moslem students are not 
to make use of scholarships in any special institu- 
tion, the scholarships may be given to Moslem 
students in general institutions. In other words, 
care must be taken that no scholarship i-emains 
unused and that none is used by a Hindu. 

No one should object to giving scholarships, 
stipends, etc., to poor and desrviug students. I^et 
students, as such, get as many privileges as 
possible. But, the reservation of privileges on 
communal grounds is most objectionable. 

Appointment of ilosLEMS in Ei>U( .\tion.-v.i. 
Services. (Chafter IX) 

The following recommendations, besides others 
will speak for themselves : 

43— L2 


Non-Min i.sTKPviAL 

Moslems to hold posts in population percentage. 
Unril this proportion is reached the formula of 
2 Moslems to 1 non-Moslem to bo ovserved in 
filling up vacancies. 

In cases where a suitable Moslem candidate is 
not' available in a particular department, first the 
Assistant D. P. I. for Moslem education, and then, 
if necessarj', the Goi'crnmcnt should be asked to 
supply a candidate. 

No proposal for retrenchment should affect' the 
number of Moslem officers. 

A larger number of Moslem district and sub- 
dividional inspectors should be appointed, and, until 
the population percentage is .'ittainod, 2 Moslems 
to 1 uou-Mostem should be the proportion in filling 
up vacancies, etc., etc. 

It is to be remembered that besides the large 
share of the general Government posts held at 
present by Moslems, there are the special posts— 
the Asst. D. P. I. for Moslem education, and 
one Asst. Inspector of schools for Moslem 
education in each division. 

Mini.stkrial 

Here also the population percentage 
is demanded. The request that “Mathematics 
be made an optional subject in the competetive 
examination recruitment in the Bengal Civil 
Service” is self-illuminating. 

A few words on the results of the introduc- 
tion of communalism in Government service may 
not l)e out of place. It is a fact that, because 
of the avowed communal bias of the Government 
and the well-organized character of the Jloslem 
community, Hindu Government officers in many 
cases are not only afraid to look after tbe 
legitimate interests of their community, but 
shrink from doing bare justice to their co- 
religionists, if there is any risk of incurring the 
anger of the Moslems. There are many highly 
placed Hindu officers who are handicapped by 
their constant dread of subordinate xMoslem 
officers a.e well as the local Moslem public even in 
doing their duty. Moral cowardice, no doubt, also 
plays a part here. On the other hand, many 
Moslem Government officers make the fullest 
use of their official position to further the interests 
of their community. In view of these facts, the 
motive hehiml the Jloslems’ insistence on the 
appointment of more and more inspecting officers 
under whose control there are large numbers of 
Moslem and general schools, will be clearly 
.seen. The unfortunate attitude of a class of 
inspecting officers exerts an almost paralysing 
iiifiuence on schools founded and managed liy 
Hindus, though they are open to all. 

Text-books and Text-hook Com.mittee. 

(Ch.\^pteb X) 

Though it is well known now that the T. B. 
Committee is a show of which the keepers and 
managers are Moslems, yet the demands on this 
subject are : 
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That 50 p. c. members must be Moslems, that 
'^50 p. c. of the assistants on the establishment 
of the T. B. Committee should be Moslems, that 
" text-books should not cotilain non-Islamic ideals, 
ideas and expressions which are regarded by 
Moslems as objectionable." 

That readers and primers of a dennitely Moslem 
character should be prescribed for maktabs. that 
Maktab readers should be alternati\-e texh-booki 
in primary schools, books by Moslem authors 
should be included in the list of text-books for 
university examinations, etc. etc. [Italics are mine.1 

It is to be noted that the M. E. A. Committee 
under notice has not repeated the demand of 
the Committee of 1914, viz., that I^Ioslem authors 
being poor should be allowed to submit tbeir books 
to the T. B. Committee in manuscript I Perhaps 
the authors have become rich now I 

Physical education of Moslem students. 

(Chapter XI) 

Loye of communalism and favouritism play a 
great part here, too, as will be seen from the 
following recommendations : 

That funds be provided to assist Moslem insti- 
tutions in purchasing play fields, ‘‘that the rule 
regarding eaucatioual institutions to contribute two- 
thirds of the estimated cost for the purchase of 
games apparatus be relaxed in favour of high and 

i 'unior Madrasahs,” “that the introduction of Rai 
lishi and folk dances be not insisted on in special 
Moslem institutions,” etc. etc. 

It .seems the efforts of Mr. Gurusaday 
Dutt to revive the virile national dances of 
Bengal are going to be opposed by the powerful 
“allies’’ of the present British Government What 
earthly objection there can be against the innocent 
manly exercises, is hard to conceive — except that 
these are being re-introduce«l by Hindu efforts. 
I have seen a distinguished educationist, a high 
Government official, taking special delight in the 
Ralbesh4 dance. It is hopeful to see at least 
one Moslem gentleman with different views in 
this raapect From the conduct of a class of 
Moslems, one is inclined to suspect that they are 
determined to behave like the proverbial “fly 
in the ointment” in every affair concerning the 
welfare of the nation at large. 

The minutes 

There are five minutes attached to the end of 
the report. Some of these are also interesting. 
Sir Abdullah-al-ilamun Suhrawardy says ; 

“ Urdu and Mussalman Bengali should be 
mediums of instruction like classical Bengali.” 

Mr. Mahmood Hasan says, besides other things, 
that 

“ suitable purdah arrangements must be made 
for Muslim girls in all Government girl schools,” 
adding that “it is possible for a Muslim girl in 
the Punjab to pass the B. A. examination without 
coming out of the purdah.” 

Maulvi Nur Ahmad M. a., b. l. of Chittagong 
simplifies work by making the recommendation 


that “annual special allotnieni of Rs. oO lacs, in 
addition to what is at present being allotted for 
Moslem education” should be provided. He is 
“emphatically of opinion that unless Government 
accept this rpcommendatiou andallow the required 
sum year after year, there is no hope of Moslem 
regeneration in the near future in Bengal” 

How simple and candid ! If other members 
followed this example and each recommended a 
modest sum of, say, fifty, sixty or eighty lacs in 
a lump, without going into details, much labour 
and time would have been saved and the report, 
instead of covering 172 pages in print might 
have been finished in one page for the convenience 
of all readers! 

One more noticeable thing is that among the 
16 Mo.slem gentlemen who signed the report 
(excluding the D. P. I. Mr. Bottomley and the 
present Minister of Education who did not sign) 
there occurs the name of Mr. A. K. P'azlul Haq, 
whose pre-arranged election to the Jlayoralty of 
the Calcutta Corporation has been proclaimed by 
some Congress men as an indubitable proof of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. For the enlightenment of 
Hindu Government officers, it may also be 
mentioned that Khan Bahadur M. A. Momen, 
President of the Committee, is a Government 
pensioner and that three other Moslem signatories 
are still in Government service. 

A Word to the Hindus 

However strongly we may condemn some 
Moslems for their communal activities, we Hindus 
are also blamable ir. many respects. The 
Hindus of Bengal have not yet done anything 
in a systematic and organized way to check the 
spread of communalism. The Moslems must be 
given this credit that they have the power of 
organization. While Hindus allow their case to 
go by default before the Government, the Moslems 
with their better practical sense do just what is 
needed at the right moment. The Hindus are 
idly looking on while the whole field of 
the country’s e<lucation is being vitiated by the 
poison of communalism. I may mention in 
passing that the last Hindu educational 
conference held about two years ago under the 
distinguished presidentship of Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee passed a resolution to the effect that 
a deputation of leading Hindus should wait on 
the Governor of Bengal to represent the case of 
the Hindus in the matter of education. Nothing 
appreciable has since been done. While the 
Moslems are trying to gain their ends by 
tactfully approaching the Government and 
pressing very strongly what they think to be 
their claims, we are simply sleeping. As long as 
our schools and colleges depend on Govern- 
ment help and protection, it is utterly senseless 
to allow others to influence the Government to 
prejudice the national cause without ourselves 
trying to get the best out of the same. 

Before concluding, I have to beg pardon oj 
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the readers for taxing their patience to such an 
extent. I have d^relt at some length on these 
matters, because I think it necessary to give 
the public a clear and compehensive idea of the 
powerful efforts that are being made to further 
poison the whole edncational system of the 
country from top to bottom, so that steps, if 
possible, may be taken to combat the evil. 

To my Moslem brethren I will now present 
the following words of Mr, Zohadur Rahim in 
the article quoted before : 


the whole country would have been highjy 
benefited. 

But, for the rapid spread of coinmunalism in 
educational institutions and the departments of 
the Government, the Government of the country 
that gives open and substantial encourage- 
ment to this mentality deserves more condemna- 
tion. I draw the attention of both to the following 
very salutary words of the HonMde Sir Douglas 
Young, Chief Justice, Lahore High Court, uttered 
at a banquet given by the Sikhs : 


'‘Eveiy educational institution, rangiag from the 
type of Islam i a college, Calcutta, down to the 
village maktab, founded on communal basis, cannot 
but create a feeling of estrangement between the 
literates of the two communities. Nothing can be 
more unfortunate, nothing can be more suicidal 
for a country than to keep the two essential com- 
ponents of her population educationally and 
culturally aloof from each other.*' 

If there were more Moslem leaders who could 
give their co-religionists equally good advice and 
persuade them to abandon their love of communal 
institutions, the Moslem comunity and, thereby, 


“ Whereas I am concerned, the only criterion 
whereby I would judge these matters (posts) was 
merit. Others might settle such matters com- 
munally, but I will not. 

“ If every community depended on their own 
exertions for their own advancement than on being 
helped to get jobs, it would be so much better 
for themselves and for India. India will attain 
the place which she so eminently deserves only 
when complete reliance is learnt to be placed on 
one’s own exertions. “The community which will 
ultimately rule India will be that community 
which had confidence to stand by its own 
exertions." A. B- Petrika (Dak) May 5, 1935, p. 10. 
May 18. 1935. 
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"^Scholarships and Council Seats for "Ear\jans’'' 

To 

The Editor, 

"The Modern Review/' 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

I read your note on the scholarships awarded by 
the Sangh. If you had inquired from me about this 
matter I would have been too glad to give you all 
the information at my disposal. I am really sorry 
that more applications do not reach me from Bengal* 
The same thing happened last year. And the contrast 
between Assam and Bengal is surprising. 

you may not be awate that the Sangh has an 
advisory committee of three for awarding scholarships. 
The members of the Committees are the following: 
The Principal of St. Stephens^ College, Delhi, The 
Principal of Hindu College, Delhi, and the General 
Secretary of the Sangh. The President of the Bengal 
Harijan Sevak Sargh makes recommendations whenever 
necessary and these are generally accepted by the 
advisory committee. 

you may also not be aware that in 1933-3^ a sum 
of Rs. SOO p. m. was alloted to Bengal for Scholar- 
ships, i.e., half the Raghumal Charity Trust allotment. 
In 1934-35 this sum was reduced to Rs. 375 p. m. but 
then also it formed half the Raghumal Charity Trust 
allotment. This has been further reduced to Rs* 45 


p. m. this year, as the Bengal Charity Trust have 
considerably reduced their total allotment 
I hope this explanation will satisfy you* 

yours truly, 

N. R. Malkani, 

Joinf Sectefars^, 
Mari/an Se7Qk SangA, Detfii 


To 


‘"Tea Propaganda Harmfur* 
The Editor, 

The Modern Review, Calcutta. 


'if'e must congratulate you on the publication of 
your editorial notes — headed by — "Tea propaganda 
harmful" in the July number of Tfie Modern Review. 
Tea is not only a luxury, but it is also harmful to our 
health. It may be beneficial to a cold country like 
England, but it is harmful and uncongenial to the 
people of India which is a hot country. Sir P. C Roy 
who is a recognised chemical authority in India, is 
deadly against tea-drinking. It is proper that you have 
sounded a note of warning not "to adopt tea as a 

daily beaverage." * . . , 

Muhammad Ahbab Choudhury, 

Duhalia, Sylhet 

20. 7. 35* 



BENGAL GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS ON THE 
DELIMITATION OF CONSTITUENCIES 

By JATINDRA ilOHAN DATTA, m. sc., k. l. 


T he Bengal Govcrnmeat has published 
its proposals on the delimitation of 
constituencies, and has invited criti- 
cisms. The proposals arc defective, 
disappointing and iiiadeijnate in several respects. 
In this article note vfc shall deal with a few 
o£ them. 

Tnr: ilfsi.iM Chamukh < f Commkri k 

Of the five Indian commei’ce seats, one 
has been allotted to the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce. The Bengal Provincial Advisory 
Committee on the delimitation of consti- 
tuencies by a majority of nine votes to five 
made the same recommendation. Now, a few 
words as to the origin and history of the claim 
of the Muslim Chamber. The Muhammadans 
had never been modest in making demands : 
they always ovei’-stated or over-rated their 
claim in the hojie that even if they give up 
something by way of compromise they would 
retain enough to satisfy all their communal 
aspu'ations. But even they did not put for- 
ward any such claims — any communal claims 
for the special seats before the Lothian Com- 
mittee ; for they knew such claim to be 
absolutely untenable in the matter of trade 
and industry, where interests are not and can 
not be divided on communal lines. Even the 
witnesses appearing on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce before the Bengal 
Provincial Advisory Committee had to admit 
that “there is no communalisra in commercial 
matters.” [P. 94 of the Report, Vol. II.| 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Communal 
“Award” or Communal Decision No. 1 was 
published on the 17th August 1932. And so 
far as Bengal i.s concerned, the iluhammadans 
are given 119 special seats out of a total of 
250. The iluhammadans form 55 per cent 
of the population ; and they are given 119 
seats, while the Hindus w'ho form 44 per cent 
are given 80 seats. Thus, so far as the right 
to representation is concerned, 1 Muhara- 
madau^lb Hindu. 

The Muhammadans at once took the hint 
They require only 7 more seats to make them 
an absolute majority. Of the 8 Labour seats, 


they are expected to .secure 5 ; and of the 2 
University seats, they normally expected to 
get 1. So to make their absolute majority 
sure, they put forward tlieir claim to 1 Indian 
commerce seat-. The Muhammadans had no 
commerce organization before ; forthwith the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce was organized 
and incorporated on the 1st October, 1932, 
and a claim on their behalf w'as naturally put 
forward. 

As for the Muhauimadaus’ .share in the 
total trade the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee observes that the ‘Muham- 
madans take only a rer// infii(j)iificant (italics 
ours) part in commerce, being represented by 
a few men from the Wcstcryi Prcsifkiicij (italics 
ours).” IP. 30 of the Report.] KhanBaliadur 
Aziz-ul-Haque was one of the Muhammadan 
members ; and had the statement <jiioted above 
not described their position correctly, he 
would have been the first man to add a 
dissenting note. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce submit- 
ted a written memorandum before the Bengal 
Provincial Advisory Committee ; and their 
representatives, Messrs. M. A. H. Ispahani 
and M. Rafique, were orally examined and 
cross-examined by the Committee. In their 
oral evidence Mr. Ispahani presented the 
Committee with certain new fads about 
exports and imports ; and claimed the 
Muhammadans’ share in them to be ‘nearly 
75 per ceut‘ [See p. 85 of the Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Deli- 
mitation of Constituencies 1933-34, Vol. II 
(Part III)]. The Committee was taken by 
surprise. In fact Mr. S. M. Bose, ir. l. o., one 

of the members, complained thus : 

■' The Moslem Chamber’s case as made out 
during the evidence was totally different from that 
made out in tboir Memorandum circulated to the 
members. Before the Committee a initss of facts 
and figures were adduced without any previous 
notice and without any opportunity of previous 
examination and checking being afforded to the 
members.” [P. 10, Vol. I of the Report, etc.l 

Now, a few words as to the correctness or 
otherwise of the statements in the Memoran- 
dum and the new facts of oral evidence. 

In their Memorandum they stated the 
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capital of eight registered companies to total 
Rs. 94,20,000 ; ami thev estimated the 
aggregate capital of other firms to be ‘more 
than 15 crores of rupees.’ [P. <S3, Vol. II of 
the Report]. The grand total of capital is 
thus something like Es. 10 crores. 

In his oral evidence Mr. Rafi(jue stated 
that “the total capital of the members now was 
over Rs. 18 crores.” (See p. 84.1 Cross-ex- 
amined by Jfr. Narendra Kumar Basil, m. a., 
B. L., M. 1 ,. C. they said : 

“Q. la paj?e 2 of your sl^tcuieni [i.r., their 
wj'itlcu memorandum 1 . it appeal's that the capital 
of yonr registered firm.* i.s Its. 94 lakhs. 1.“! that 
paid-up oiipital or nominal capilal? 

A. Pi'actic.ally all paid-up. Wc shall let you 
know the details. 

Q. You say in your stufoiufmip lluit Iho lotai 
capital of your momhers is about Rs. IS crores. 
You estimated it by lucre guesNS? 

A. By information we have got.” 

LSoe p. S9 of the Report, Vol. II (Part III)]. 

In the Memorandum submitted bv the 

Muslim Chamber they gave the capital of the 
following firms to be as noted against their 
mimes : 

Dost Mohaiiiniod & Co. Ltd. .. 7,50,000 

Muslim Pres & Publication Ltd. 1,50,000 

Nauman Jaffery Ltd. . . 1,50,000 

Ishaq Chandua Ltd. .. 1,00.000 

Wise Brothers Ltd. 1,00.000 

But from the Report of the Joint-Stock- 
Companies in British India, &c. for 1931-32, 
published at Delhi in June 1935 (the latest 
official publication on the subject), we find 
that the aiifhon x.ed capital of Dost Muhammad 
ct Co. Ltd. to be Rs. 7, .50, 000, but not a single 
pie of it to be paid-up ! If the Mr. Elafique, 
who was appearing on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber to give oral evidence be the same 
person as Councillor Rafique of the Calcutta 
Corporation, then all that we know is that 
some one in loco parentis to him is named 
Dost Mohamed, and that he is a trader. The 
Muslim I’ress and Publication Ltd. was not 
in existence. The paid-up capitals of the last 
three were respectively Rs. 25,100 ; Rs. 64,000 
and Rs. 200 only. So much for the accuracy 
of the statements in the Memorandum and 
oral evidence which can be varified ! 

The total capital of 104 members of the 
Muslim Chamber is Rs. 18 crores ; the average 
capital per member, therefore, works out to 
some Rs. 17 lakhs. And if they be assumed 
to be making profit at the court rate of 


intere.st, r/v., 6 per cent, each of them must 
be making a profit of over Rs. 1 lac. But the 
total number of assessces, (including Hindus, 
undivided joint Hindu families, Europeans and 
Christians etc.) paying income tax over incomes 
of Rs. 1 lac in Bengal was 93 in the year 
1933-34. (See Return IV, p. 85 of the All-India 
Income-Tax Report and Returns for 1933-34.) 
The claim urged on behalf of the members of 
the Muslim Chamber seems to be extremely 
doubtful. 

From the Directory of Exporters of Indian 
Produce and Manufactures, (Sth edition, the 
latest available), an official publication, we find 
only 2 Mu.slims out of a total of 43 jute 
exporters from Calcutta ; 9 Muslim rice 
exporters out of 32 ; 1 Muslim cotton exporter 
out of 8 ; 6 Muslims out of 17 grain exporters ; 
even in the trade where we would expect a 
monopoly of the Muslims, we find 4 Muslims 
out of 10 exporters in raw cow, buffalo and 
calf bides ; 2 Muslims out of 19 oil seed 
exporters. So Mr. Ispahani’s claim that the 
Muhammadans’ share is nearly 75 per cent 
has got to be taken with more' than the 
proverbial dose of a grain of salt ! 

According to the spokesmen of the Muslim 
Chaoiber there are 54 Bengali Muhammadan 
members, out of a total, of .104.. Now,., who. 
are- these 54 Bengali Muhammadans 2 The 
following questions and answers will be 

instructive : 

• 

. Mr.. Gilchrist: I. think that tho^ who are- born 
in Bengal caH be. said to be Bengali Muhammada^^. 
How many such membeis are there in the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Rafique : Fifty-four. 

Mr. N. K. Ba.«u enquired how many Bengali 
Muslims are managing directors of their firms, and 
usked to name them (italics ours). 

Mr. Rafique: It will be impossible now to do 
so. We can give the list later on if required. 

I We think the time has come when the list should 
be published for public information.! 

Mr. N. K. Basu enquired of Mr. Ispahani as to 
the place where he was bom. 

Mr, Ispahani : In Madras, 

fSee p. S6 of the Report, etc., Vol. II (Part III).! 

Mr. Gilchrist put the easiest census test ; 
what about the “domicile” test ? My wife and 
all my three children are born in Bihar ; but 
they are Bengalis, and not Beharees, by any 
stretch of imagination. 

The real fact seems to be that the Muslim 
Chamber is an essentially non-Bengali speak- 
ing body composed in its most important 
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elements of Persians and Moslems from the 
Bombay and Delhi side. And they would be 
only too ready to sacrifice the true interests 
of Bengal ; e.g., in the salt duty controversy, 
they supported the Bombay view as against 
the Bengal view. 

Let us finish this with a short e.xtract from 
Mr. S. M. Bose’s Note of Dissent : 

“ In no other province has ans' Commerce seat 
been allotted to a Communal Chamber oi Com- 
merce. In Bombay, there are numerous wealthy 
Moslems who control a lai^c volume of trade, but 
they have no separate represention as Moslems in 
the special Commerce scats, nor’ have they, so far 
as I am aware, asked for this. In Madras, there 
is the Hides .and Skin .\s5tociation representing the 
Moslem traders — a verj' powerful body — which has 
no separate representation nor asked for this. The 
reason why such a demand has been made in 
Bengal, where trade in the hands of Moslems is 
mucT) smaller than that in Bombay, is easy to 
understand. It is because the object is to secure 
a communal majority in the legislature.” 

And that is why the Bengali Muhammadan 
politiciaus, without any exception, are support- 
ing the Muslim Chamber in their claim. 

RkprI':sentation of Calcutta 

Under the present constitution Calcutta is 
represented by 6 non-Muhammadans and 2 
Muhammadans out of a total of 114 elected 
members. Calcutta, the premier city of India, 
can not be said to be over-represented if it 
sends 7 per cent of the elected M. L. O’s. 
Bombay sends 8 M. L. C’s out of an elected 
total of 86 ; and has thus 9’2 per cent represen- 
tation. Madras, with less than half the popula- 
tion of Calcutta, sends 5 M. L. Cl’s out of an 
elected strength of 98 ; and thus has 5T per 
cent representation. London sends 62 M. P’s 
out of Englands’ total of 492 or out of 615 
for the entire United Kingdom. 

Under the coming constitution, the total 
strength of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
is going to be 250. The Bengal Provincial 
Advisory Committee recommended 6 General 
seats and 2 Muhammadan seats for Calcutta. 
They wanted the retention of the present 
representation ; although relatively Calcutta’s 
representation comes down from 7 per cent 
to 3*2 per cent. But the Bengal Government 
has gone a little further ; they recommend a 
reduction to 4 General seats for Calcutta. 
Thus Calcutta will have 4 General -{-2 Muham- 
madan seats in an Assembly of 250 ; or in 
odjer words a representation of 2'4 per cent 


This proposal is extremely illogical. 262,664 
Muhammadans of Calcutta are going to have 
2 seats : while the 794,259 (mostly) Hindus 
are to have 4 seats only. The average popula- 
tion per Muhammadan seat is 131,000 ; that 
per General seat is 199,000. Had the present 
strength of 6 been retained, the average would 
have come down to 132,000 — a figure very 
nearlv equal to that of the Muhammadans. 

The inequity of the proposed distribution 
will appear from the following figures of 
Literates, and Literates in English for the 
whole of Bengal, and for Calcutta respectively. 

Of all ftgea 

Literates Literates iit English 

Hindu Muslim Hindu Muslim 

.U1 Bengal 3,032,909 1,588,270 737.883 264,629 

OalcuUa 340,637 91,540 164,515 29,657 

2,692,2'^ 1,494,730 573,3^ 234,972 

Thus Calcutta has iV'i per cent of the 
Hindu literates and 22‘2 per cent of the 
Hindu literates in English ; and 5*7 per cent, 
of the Muslim literates and 11 T per cent of 
the Muslim literates in English. 

If we confine ourselves to those who are 
adults, the results will be still more striking. 

Those who are adults 
Literates Literates in English 

Hindu Muslim Hindu Muslim 

.411 Bengal 1,822,226 9.59,414 415.179 146,746 

Calcutta 239,380 69,786 116,017 22,214 

As the figures for all Bengal and Calcutta 
are not strictly comparable, the former being 
the number of those who are 24 and over, 
and the latter for those who are 20 and over, 
we refrain from making any remarks. 

And in Calcutta more than half the number 
of persons assessed to income-tax in Bengal 
reside, and nearly all the super-tax assessees. 

But all the same Calcutta, especially Hindu 
Calcutta is going to be penalized. The Hindus 
are politically active ; give them, therefore, 
less than the population ratio of representation 
in the legislature. Of the Hindus, caste 
Hindus are most active, therefore reduce their 
influence as much as you can. And the more 
educated section among them should be reduced 
to as much impotence as can be done — 
Calcutta being most active, it must be penaliz- 
ed. Is that the idea ? 

Daejeeltxg and Kurseong 

The Hindu (General) inhabitants of the 
Darjeeling andlKurseong Municipalities can- 
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not vote in the urban constituency of the 
Rajshahi Division Municipal (General) accord- 
ing to the Government proposals. Neither 
can they vote in the rural constituency of 
Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri, for care has been 
taken in the Government proposals to exclude 
‘municipal areas’ from the extent of consti- 
tuency. But so far as the Muhammadans are 
concerned they can vote in the rural constituency 
of Jalpaiguri — cum — Darjeeling (Muham- 
madan). The respective numbers of non- 
Muslim (practically all General) and Muslim 
population of these two municipalities are 
shown below : 

Muslim Non-Muslim (General) 

Male Female Male Female 
Darjeeling 572 246 10,756 8,329 

Kuraeong 147 C4 3,867 3,373 

719 310 14,623 11,702 


14 seats to them V The Parliament has.* not 
done that ; nowhere either in the Government 
of India BUI or the Act does one find mention 
of the allotment. In the White Paper, it was 
definitely stated with regard to these Com- 
merce seats : 

“The composition of the bodies through which 
election to these scats will be conducted, though 
in most cases either predominantly European or 
prcdominantl;/ Indian, will not be statutorily fixed. 
It is, accordingly, not possible in each Province 
to state with certainty how. many Europeans and 
Indians will be returned. It is, however, expected 
that, initially the numbers will be approximately 
as follows: — * * * Bengah 14 Europeans, 5 Indians 
* * *” (See App, III, Part I, Schedule.! 

If the European claim be based on the 
so-called expectation of the framers of the 
White Paper, we shall presently explain it. 
At present there are 11 European Commerce 
seats and 4 Indian Commerce seats, — a total 


1,029 26,325 

Coming to the literates of all ages among 
the different communities, we get the following 
figures : 


Literates of all ages 


Darjeeling 

Kuraeong 


Mualim 

Kon-Moslim 

Male Female 

Male Female 

450 

43 

5,515 

600 

73 

• 11 

1,281 

276 

523 

54 

6,796 

876 


577 


7,672 


Thus although the Muhammadans forming 
an insiguificant part of the population and less 
literate, are enfranchised, the Hindus are 
debarred from voting. Because two crazy 
youths attempted to shoot H. E. the Governor, 
thousand and one restrictions have been placed 
upon the entry of the Hindus into Darjeeling ; 
and now they are going to be denied all 
political power. 

Europeai^ vs. Indiax Commerce 


of 15, in the Bengal Council. If the total be 
increased to 19, then proportionately the 
Europeans will get 14 and the Indians 5 — that 
is what the framers of the White Paper meant 
by their expectation. 

The justice or otherwise of the Govern- 
ment proposals will be made clear, if we 
consider the following facts : 


CONSTITUENCY 

No. of 

Sesu at 




Eldctorfl 

prosont 

proposed 


European 




1 . 

Chamber of 





Commerce 

213 

6 

7 

2 . 

Calcutta Traded Asfio* 





ciauoD 

54 

1 

2 

3. 

IndiaD Jute Mills Asso- 





ciation 

52 

2 

2 

4. 

Indian Tea Association 

358 

1 

2 

5. 

Indian Mining Federa* 





tion 

118 

1 

1 



Total 11 

14 


Indian 




1. 

Bengal National Cham- 





ber of Commerce 

243 

2 

2 

2. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha 

172 

1 

1 

3. 

Ma^ari Association 

194 

I 

1 

4. 

Muslim Chamber of 





Chamber 

104 

X 

1 


The Government proposals with regard to 
the distribution of commerce seats begin with 
the assumption 

“ Of the 19 Commerce and Industry seats, it is 
anticipated (italics ours) that 14 will be assigned 
to European interests and 5 to Indian interests ’ 

The Government starts with a wrong 
assumption that 14 seats will be allotted to 
European Commerce and begs the whole 
question. Who will allot as many as 


Total 4 5 

Thus at present 72 European electors elect 
1 member ; in future 56 electors will do so. 
Now 152 Indian elector send 1 JM L. C • in 
future 143 will do so. In view of the 
enormous welghtage of the Europeans in the 
general constituency, any increase in the Com- 
merce seats is sheer injustice. Further the 
European Commerce magnates take little or 
less interest than the Indians in the Council 
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affairs, as will be apparent from the following 
statement which shows the number of elected 
seats filled with and withont contests : 


Commerce Seats 


European 

Indian 

without 

with 

without 

with 

contest 

contest 

contest 

contest 

1920 11 

• 9 • 

9 

2 

1923 10 

1 

1 

3 

1920 11 

» 9 • 

2 

2 

1929 11 


0 

2 

Total 43 

1 

J 

9 


It will be seen that onlv 1 seat was ever 
contested by the Europeans during the last 


fifteen years. And then those elected often 
resign necessitating frequent bye-elections. 
But it is not so with the Indians, where in 
spite of the play of dominant personalities, 
more than half the seats are contested, and 
there are no resignations. Then again, the 
particular European interest is often over- 
represented, e.g., A Co. is a member of the 
Indian Tea Association ; B Co., its managing 
agents, is a member of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Such being the case, we think 11 Com- 
juei’ce seats for the Europeans are enough ; 
the rest should come to the Indians. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

SiiLMATi l)HARM.isii.A Jayaswal (Mfs. Cal), a guidance of her leaimed father, also an eminent 
very promising student of the Patna University, jurist Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m. a., (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
graduaiecl from the Benares University, and law. From her father also she has imbibed a 
sailed for England. While studying abroad, she passionate devotion to Sanskritic studies and has 
gave ample proof of the versatility of her talents translated a play of Bhasa. 
by securing a degree of tlie London Universitj', Miss H.i.Li.MA Khatun lias passed the B. A. 
an Irish diploma in Teaching and, finally, quali- Examination of the Calcutta University this year, 
fying herself for the Bar. .She has just returned She is the first among the JIuslim ladies of 
to Patna and started practising as the first A.>^sam to pass this examination, 
woman barrlstar of Bihar and Orissa, under the 



Srimati Dharmasila J ayaswal gj^atun 




FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



What’s in a Name ? 

Margaret Barr observes in The Inquirer-. 

Though it is doubtless true that "a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet" there_ arc never- 
theless times when there is a good deal in a name, 
as I am discovering. At first when I visited the Khasi 
Hills 1 was known as "Ka Mem," but this time I have 
got a new name, and one that signifies that yet another 
barrier has broken down, for now they call me "Kong 
Margaret" or "Kong Barr." Now "Ka Mem means 
a white women, a European lady, and is never used 
for anyone else. "Kong,'' on the other hand, means 
"Big Sister" and is used by small children when 
addressing their elder sisters. It is a name which 
conveys at once affection and respect, as to an older 
member of the same family. Previously every time 
1 was addressed the difference between myself and 
them was stressed. But now my name implies that 
I am one of themselves, no longer a stranger in the 

midst. , , 

And while ,.011 the subject of names ! must say a 

little more about Khasi naming customs, which are m 
some respects very different from ours. For one thing 
women do not take their husbands names on 
marriage. The man and the woman each keep their 
own name and often the girls take their mother s 
and the boys their father's, but this is by no means 
an invariable custom, that very often when you 
ask a child's name you find that he just one name, 
his own, no surname at all. All this, of course, is a 

little confusing for a stangcr. ..... 

I said that the married men and women kept their 
own names, but that is only partly true. For official 
and business purposes they do, but amorigst their own 
people they cease to be called by their own names 
as soon as they have a child, and become '"Stead 
"The Mother of So-and-So, the Father of So-and-bo. 
Mr. Dorjan Singh, for instance, the secretary of the 
Unitarian Union, is only known by that name m his 
capacity as secretary and as Government official; 
Amongst his own folk he is always Paka Thco, 
Thco being the name of his eldest daughter. And his 
wife is never under any cricumstanccs Mrs. bingh, 
and I have not the least idea what her own name is, 
never once having heard it. She is iust Kmic ka 
Theo" always and to everybody. And so with them 
all In fact 1 think it is considered rather shametui to 
retain one's own name, for it means that one is child- 
less and that is not at all the right thing. 


Mitacles And Psychism 

The following extracts from an address deli- 
vered at the Verlanta Centre, Boston, by Swami 
Paramananda are reproduced from the Message 

of Hie East : 

One time when the Lord Buddha and his disciples 
were dwelling in Rajagaha, Jotikha. the son of 
Subhadda, "having received a precious bowl ot 


sandalwood, decorated with jewels, .... erected a 
long pole before his house and put the bowl on 
its top with this legend : 'Should a samana take this 
bowl down without using a ladder or a stick with a 
hook, or without climbing the pole, but by magic 
power, he shall receive as reward whatever he 

desires.' . „ , 

"And the people came to the Blessed One, full of 
wonder and their mouths overflowing with praise, 
saying : 'Great is the Tathagata. His disciples perform 
miracles!' Kassapa, the disciple of the Buddha, saw 
the bowl on Jotikha's pole, and stretching out his 
hand, he took it down, carrying it away in triumph 
to the vihara. 'Jil'hen the Blessed One heard what 
had happened, he went to Kassapa, and breaking the 
bowl to pieces, forbade his disciples to perform 
miracles of any kind." 

A short time after this, a disciple approached the 
Lord Buddha with a mind full of doubt. 

Disciple.— O Buddha, our Lord and Master, why 
do we give up the pleasures of the world if thou 
forbiddest us to work miracles and to attain the 
supernatural ? 

"Buddha . — O savaka, thou art a novice among 
novices, . . - How long will it take thee to grasp the 
truth? Thou has not understood the words of the 
Tathagata. ... 

Sayest thou there are no miraculous 
and wonderful things ? 

"Buddha.— \s it not a wonderful thing, mysterious 
and miraculous to the worldling, that a man who 
commits wrong can become a saint, that he who 
attains to true enlightenment will find the path of 
truth and abandon the evil ways of selfishness ? The 
bhikkhu who renounces the transient pleasures of the 
world for the eternal bliss of holiness, performs the 
only miracle that can truly be called a miracle." 

The average man does not like to hear this type 
of teaching. He really desires that the great teachers 
exhibit what he calls miracles, and feels disappointed 
unless something is given which has the flavour of the 
supernatural. Genuine spiritual teachers have a different 
sense of values, however, and in India they warn 
their followers against the dangers of the Siddhis or 
psychic powers. 


Indian Labour in Ceylon 

Tbe following report appears in the Intei-- 
nalxonai Labour Review : 

As appears from the Government reports for 19^, 
the estimated total Indian population of Ceylon at 
the end of the year was 750,000. Of these by far the 
greatest part, namely, about 610,000, were living on 
estates, the chief crops grown with the help of Indians 
being rubber and tea. 

In consequence of the catastrophic fall in the prices 
of all gr^es of tea in the latter half of 1932, the tea 
industry was faced with such a difficult situation that 
a reduction of wages became inevitable, it was carried 
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thrcu<gh with the concurrence of the Government of 
India and came into force on 10 May, IS)33. In agree- 
ing, however, to the proposals of ihc Ceylon Govern- 
ment the Government of India stipulated inter alia 
that reduction should be treated as temporary and 
that an increase in wages should be considered as soon 
as the industry revived. Accordingly, when the prices 
of tea and rubber improved from the middle of the 
year and the need for additional labour was felt, the 
representatives of the planting community agreed 
voluntarily to raise wages. Consequently, wages were 
raised from I November, 1933 to a rate somewhat 
below the one in force at the begining of the year. 

On the 505 estates visited during the year by the 
Inspecting Medical Officers, sanitary conditions were 
on the whole found satisfactory, but there was still 
room for improvement. 

The number of registered estate schools increased 
from 544 in 1932 to 578 at the end of 1933. This 
increase is mainly due to the fact that the registration 
of several schools for the purposes of State grants, 
which was deferred in 1932 for want of funds, was 
permitted during the year. Owing to the depression 
and the consequent departure of a large number of 
labourers to India there has been a decrease in the 
total number of children of school -going age on estates. 
But the percentage of such children attending schools 
has increased from 50.3 J in 1932 to 52.74 in 1933. 


Miniatures 

The following exti*act« ai'c cjuok^l from a 
lecture ilelivereil by Mr. Biiail S. Ijong* nnd 
published in Tiir Jountal of the f}o}jnl Soririj/ 
of Arls: 

The word has more than one meaning— it covers 
both illuminations rn manuscripts, and little portraits, 
and by extension it has been applied to small object 
such as reduced replicas of military medals. Originally 
however. Its meaning does not seem to have had any- 
thing to do with small dimensions. It is generally 
supposed that the word miniature is derived from the 
Latin minium, meaning red lead, a substance used as 
a pigment in the illumination of mediaeval manuscripts. 
Miniature portraits, which are the subject of my 
remarks, derived from illuminations, and that is no 
doubt why the term was applied to them. I do not 
know when it was first used in England, but it did 
not become general till the eighteenth century, and 
then probably owing to French influence, partly, 
perhaps, .through the translation of a popular French 
manual entitled L'BcoIe de la Mignature, called in its 
English form THe sc/hol of Miniature, 

A miniature, in the sense of a portrait, may be roughly 
defined as a portrait not more than a few inches high. 
By extention, portraits up to a foot or more in height, 
painted in a similar technique to a smaller ones, may 
sometimes be classed as miniatures. Miniatures were 
formerly called portraits in little, limnings or pictures. 

1 suppose the earliest miniatures of which there is 
any record are those ancient Graeco-Roman ones done 
on glass. The Glass was coated with gold and the 
design was scratched in the gold and filled with black, 
a method later called e^lomise, from the name of a 
Frenchman named Glomy, Here is a specimen of the 
Roman type ^ the figures stare with that rather owl-like 
expression which is so common in Grsco- Roman 
porbaits and figures of the early Christian era. 

However, the miniature portrait as generally under- 
stood may be said to have originated in the first half 


of the sixteenth century. Portraits of kings, author, etL. 
occur earlier in illuminated manuscripts, but scpaiate 
miniature portraits intended to be worn or liandco 
about to do not seen to have been painted before 
the time of Holbein. Holbein came to England in 1-^^' 
and again in t53i:, and was not only probably the 
first miniaturist but one of the greatest who practised 
in this country. Only a handful of his miniatmc 
portraits arc known. Two of them arc in our^ public 
galleries : the Collection has the artist s self- 

portrait. and the Victoria and Albert Museum the 
portrait of the Lady whom Henry VI II described as 
his Flemish mare. 


Italian National Leisure Time Society 

R^uiiiolph Hurrir^on writers in the Mouildi} 
Lubuur Renieio : 

The Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro, which is also 
known by the initials O. N. D. or simply as Dopola- 
voro, is a vast organization for the diversion and 
instruction of workers of all categories during their 
leisure hours. It might be called "The National 
Leisure Time Society" as "Dopoiavoro" is a combina- 
tion of the two Italian words "dope/' meaning after, 
and "lavoro," meaning work. Its purposes, as set 
forth in law, are the following* 

fa) To promote a sound and profitable employment 
of the leisure hours of intellectual and manual workers 
through institutions capable of developing their physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral capacities, and 

(b) To provide for the increase and co-ordination 
of such institutions, furnishing them with all assistance 
and, where appropriate, •promoting the incorporation 
thereof. 

Dopolavoro has been compared with the young 
Men's Christian Association that it applies its members 
in all important communities with a clubhouse afford- 
ing athletic, cultural, and social facilities which are 
designed to occupy their spare time wholesomely. 
Dopolavoro's activities arc infinitely wider in scope 
however, as will be shown and it has all the power 
and resources of the Italian Government of which 
it is an organic part, behind it. Furthermore, instead 
of being only a young men's association, its member- 
ship is drawn from the entire wage-earning adult 
population of Italy, from Government officials to day 
labourers, and there are many other points of dis- 
similarity. 

Among the exceptional benefits enjoyed by members 
of Dopolavoro are reduced fares on the national 
railways, discounts on the admission price to theaters 
and places of public amusement, dramatic and musi- 
cal entertainments provided even in the remotest rural 
districts, and athletic events and excursions organized 
for their benefit in all parts of Italy. They have the 
advantage of reduced rates for medical care and 
hospitalization. In addition to insurance against 
industrial accidents, they have insurance against 
accidents occurring outside of working hours j they 
arc given the opportunity to perfect themselves in 
their chosen trades or professions and to acquire 
other accomplishments and they are provided with 
elaborate cultural and educational facilities. All of 
these benefits are obtained by the payment of such 
nominal dues that they arc within reach of the most 
humble workman. 
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Ethiopia- The Newest Theatre of Wai- 

The following e<iitoriaJ appears in Vtc Netr 
H^liuhUe : 

Italy's ambitions in Sthiopia derive from three 
motives. First ot all, as Mussolini told England in 
just so many words. Italy is determined to build up 
an empire. She feels that she did not get her share 
of colonics by the Treaty of V'crsailles and now. 
without the sanction of any document, she is going to 
take what she thinks she should have. ''It is/' as one 
Italian Senator put it. "the manifest destiny of Italy 
to possess Ethiopia." 

The African empire, also, is not the place of fever 
and jungle it has been reported to be in the press. Its 
climate varies from that of the Alps to the heat of 
tropical swamps and, in its mountainous regions, it 
is said to possess siiablc deposits of coal, iron, sulphur 
copper, gold and platinum— which, inaccessible though 
they may now be, are valuable properties to a nation 
embarked on a career of imperialist expansion. It has 
already developed an important export trade in coffee, 
hides, ivory, civet, ostrich feathers, gum and pepper. 
Of greater importance than any of these, however, 
are the oil deposits reported by explorers and surveyors 
-and Italy's war machine has been greatly handi- 
capped by the lack of oil in Italy'. 

The second reason why Italy wants Ethiopia is 
because of the location of its two East African 
colonics - Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. The only 
way to get from one to the other is by water or 
through French territory. In 1906 France and England 
gave Italy permission to construct a rail-road across 
Ethiopia to connect her two separated colonies. For 
various reasons the road was not built and it is now 
the Italian theory that work can proceed only if 
Ethiopia Is subjugated by military force. 

The third reason for Italy's Ethiopian ambitions 
comes out of that part of the fascist philosophy 
which holds that the people of a fascist country, in 
order to support their regime, must occasionally be 
treated to a demonstration of might and fed the raw 
meat of nationalistic pride. Italy's first Ethiopian 
adventure, in 1S96, came to disaster when an army of 
tribesmen under Emperor Mcnclek defeated a well 
equipped cpcpenditionary force under Colonel Baratieri 
in the battle of Adowa. That thorn still remains in the 
Italian side and it has never ceased to rankle. 
Mussolini roared at England and said he had an old 
score to settle, he meant Adowa. If. then, the Italian 
army can adminster a crushing defeat to Ethiopia, the 
Italian people, according to fascist theory, will feet 
their national honour has been avenged and will have 
had demonstrated for them {with the benefit of prop- 
aganda) an example of 11 Duce's might. 


Help For China? 

Tlifi Japan Ti^Mkln Chronicle publi.shes the. 
folio news: 

A London despatch to the Asahi says that Sir 
Frederick Leith Ross, who is leaving for Oiina on 
August 9th on a mission of financial and economic 
inspection is fully cognisant of the important place of 
Japan in China's reconstruction work. 

Keenly alive to the fact that China's financial 
recovery is impossible without Japanese co-operation, 
Sir Frederick has had frequent interviews with Mr. 


Tomita, the Japanese financial commissioner in London 
and other Japanese financiers and economists on Ihc 
currency, the exchange, the silver, the loan and other 
problems with a view to acquainting himself with the 
general attitude of japan towards the question of 
assistance to China. He is also earnestly studying 
matters relative to Manchukuo, getting into touch 
with members of the Barnby Mission in this regard. 
.Altogether, there is very indication that he is attaching 
special importance to Anglo-] apanese co-operation in 
the work of improving Chinese finance and ecomomics. 

Sir Samuel Hoare's speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the nth instant intensifies the impression 
that Britain is seeking co-operation with Japan. 

Sir Frederick Leith Goss will visit Washington on 
his way to China, and sec Mr. Hull, the American 
Secretary of State, and his financial advisers in order 
to ascertain the policy of the American Government — 
in regard to silver especially. He will arrive in Japan 
on September 9th and interview Mr. Tsushima, Vice- 
Minister of Finance, with whom he is personally 
acquainted, and also other Japanese statemcn. 

His stay m China will be for about six months. 
At the conclusion of his inspection there, he will 
revisit japan and discuss frankly with the Japanese 
authorities measures of financial help to China. 


Sari Past and Present 

On the evolution of the Sari Mrf^. Protinia 
T agure writes in Tlir i.siatic Renar : 

In the Middle Ages, under the influence of more 
luxurious habits, the "ria" transformed itself into a 
more elaborate bodice with short sleeves, which just 
encircled the breast, leaving the waist free. Wc still 
sec that bodice, in all its glory, in Rajputana and in 
the United Provinces, and also amongst the people 
of Gujerat. 

This bodice is called ' kanchuli" or "angia," and is 
usually worn with a thin veil covering the upper 
portion of the body and passing ovet the head, in 
the seaside resorts of Europe the "kanchuli" has been 
unconsciously adopted by the fashionable devotees 
of sun -bathing. 

With the Mughal invasion some Persian influence 
modified the "mckhala"; it became a wide skirt, 
transparent, as one can see in the Indo-Persian 
miniatures, and revealing the "pyjama," which then 
first made its appearance in India. Gradually the 
transformed "mekhala" became more and more 
elaborate and ended in the ample skirt which we 
still see in northern India, and whose swaying 
movements lend such grace to the women when they 
walk, ^me of these skirts use up as much as 50 
yards of cloth. 

But in other parts of India tike Bengal and Orissa 
and in the south no trace of the skirt is to be found. 
The "mekhala" here became wider and longer, but 
remained a drapery and took a definite shape in the 
sari. The Hindu word sari is derived quite regularly 
from the Sanskrit sati through the intermediate stage 
sadi. The word sati, however, looks as if it were an 
old vernacular word adopted into Sanskrit. 

The sari is a piece of cloth ; it may be either 
cotton, silk, or wool i generally 45 inches in width 
and 6 yards in length. The measurements vary in 
different provinces, according to the manner in which 
It is draped around the body. It has always two 
borders, sometimes in plain colours, but more often 
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with elaborate designs. Only widows wear saries 

as a sign of mourning- 

Wc can trace the evolution of the sari in Bengal 
m her folk-arts, in the terra-cocta figures of her 
temples, and also in the popular pictures still drawn 
f u ^ painters of Kali ghat. How did the fashion 
oi the sari, which if it had its origin in Bengal, spread 
u little all over India? Historical events might 

be the initial cause of it. How did the sari end by 
covering first the head, then drawn like a veil over 
the whole face, its folds, held up by one hand, just 
one eye uncovered, as can still be seen with 
f observing strict purdah ? Is it the influence 

u ladies' ' Bourka," which induced 

the Hindu ladies, among whom the purdah was un- 
known before the Muhammadan conquest, to cover 
their head in order to be more respected by the 
invaders who were not used to the Indian women's 
tree habits? It is to be noted in this connection that 
the women of the Dcccan country, which escaped the 
Muhammadan influence, go about bareheaded and 
do not observe purdah— the sari in the south is simply 
thrown over one shoulder. 



There arc four principal styles of draping the sari, 
the Pars!, or Gujerati, the Maharatti, the Bengali, and 
the Nepali. At present the Madrasi style of wearing 
the sari is the most popular in India. 

The sari is usually woven in cotton and silk, but 
there is great variety in the texture, design and colur. 


Each province has its own specialities. I can only 
describe some of the characteristics of the saries that 
are popular at present. In South India there is a 
great industry in the making of saries at Madura, 
where the cloth is woven and dyed. Madrasi saries 
have very wide yellow borders with marvellously rich 
colour combinations. In Orissa, red and yellow 
coloured backgrounds are popular with the women. 
The edges at the two ends have beautiful designs 
woven in wide stripes. There is also another material 
not widely known, but which I consider very artistic 
which is called "tharaboli" in that country. In this 
the whole ground is covered all over with designs in 
a pleasing combination of colours. This sari is used 
as a bridal garment. 

The Dacca muslin of Bengal has been famous for 
many centuries, and at one time used to be imported to 
England. Such a fine cotton is not woven anywhere 
else. The art of spinning such fine yarn and embroider- 
ing the cloth with beautiful designs is unfortunately 
almost dead. At present the Dacca weavers supply the 
market with a variety of coloured saries at popular 
prices, but the genuine artistic Dacca muslin saries 
can only be seen in museums. Murshibad printed 
saries on silk arc made which arc very popular in the 
fashionable circles of Calcutta. But wc can no longer 
buy the once famous "Baluchar" silks, the only weaver 
who had known the traditional art having died a few 
years ago. His artistic productions were cherished 
even more than the rich Benares brocades by the 
discriminating public. At one time only a few could 
afford to buy Benarasi silk saries with their elaborate 
embroideries of gold and silver thread. But now 
Benarasi saries can be had at popular prices and the 
wardrobe of the middle class woman is not complete 
without a few of these pieces. In spite of all the 
change in fashro.is, the steady demand for Benarasi 
saries has kept this industry from perishing. Gujerat 
is known for its '‘patola" saries. It is woven in 
heavy silk with designs covering the whole ground. 
In Gujerat and parts of Rajputana are also made the 
"Bandni" by the tie-dycing procccs, both on cotton 
and silk. Marwari women always wear a veil made 
of this fabric. Mahratti saries arc made in coarse 
cotton or heavy silk, and are distinguished by their 
short colour combinations— often in checks- and the 
use of green and red borders. There is a lovely sari 
made in Gwalior called the '^chanderi." 

Although the women of Nepal wear the sari there 
is no local industry for the making of it. They 
generally import printed calico cloth for their saries 
from the United Provinces. The Nepalese women 
wind the sari round their waist and use a separate 
piece of cloth over the upper part of the body. 
Another square piece of cloth like a shawl covers the 
head. 

The sari has conquered, as wc have already said, 
the whole of India ; it is on its way to conquer Asia 
and Europe. Its beautifiji folds and its classical 
perfection give it an eternal beauty which will never 
age. just as the Egyptain garments, the Greek chlamyde 
and the European drapery of the Middle Ages that 
we see in the museums have an unchangeable nobility 
above all fashions. 
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Tagore^s poems 

Tho following poems by Dr. Rahinclronath 
Tagore are noted from Vism-Bbnrali Ncir .^ : 

SIIYAMALT 

I have built with mud a shelter for my last hours 
and have named it Shyamall. 

I have built it on that dust 

which buries in it all sufferings 
and cleanses all stains. 

A POEM 

Why hasten to the deserted market place 

When the dusk deepens at the edge of the 

waning day, 

When they have brought their baskets home 

in their village vaguely lit by the crescent moon. 
While some belated traveller loudly calls the ferryman 
from across the echoing river bank ? 

Sleep passes its cool fingures through the forest branches, 
the crows are noiseless in their nest. 

Crickets chirp in the bushes at the border of the pond, 
and the wind lies still among the bamboo leaves. 
Why hasten to the deserted market place 

when weary limbs seek rest from all ventures 
on the mat spread by the evening lamp? 

(Translafed bf tfie poet fiimsetf from i6e 

original Bengali) 


The Unity of Mankind 

M, \Vinl.crnitz \n‘itos in part in The Vii^vn- 
Bliorati Omkrlij thus : 

It is often in the most trivial things that we can 
see the most wonderful agreement in the working 
of the human mind between men of all races and 
peoples all over the world. As the Hindu says ' jiva'' 
(^'live !) when a man sneezes, so people in old 
England said ^'waes heal'^ on the same occasion, and 
even in the beginning of the last century it was 
considered good manners in England to say '^God 
bless you/' And similar blessings over a sneezing 
person were pronounced in ancient Greece and Rome, 
they were or are still heard among ail European 
nations, among Jews and Mohammedans, and European 
travellers were not a little surprised when they found 
the same custom among negroes in Africa and* Red 
Indians in America, 

When I read the other day in an account of a 
missionary who had lived long in Africa, that often a 
grown-up negro, when in great distress, will call for 
his mother who may be hundreds of miles away, 1 
could not help being reminded of an incident that has 
remained in my memory from my earliest childhood : 
A little girl whose mother had died a few hours ago 
and who had come to tell us the sad news, was 
running back through the court-yard of our house 
and, terrified by a barking dog, began to cry out : 
''mother 1 mother Y' 


years ago {\S7S and 1889*^ Richard Andrce 
published two volumes of Ef/inograpfiisefie Para Helen, 
in which he shows on every page, how the same or 
similar cultural phenomena arc found in the most 
different parts of the world. In a preface he says: 

"As it cannot be denied, that everywhere the bodily 
attributes and faculties of men are the same, that they 
sec, hear, sleep, eat in the same manner, so we find 
also that their mental functions, in their essential 
features, show everywhere the same basic forms, 
varying no doubt according to race and natural 
environment, but yet in spite of minor deviations, of 
the same orginal value and character/' 

In one sense, every human individual is a cosmos 
by itself, living his or her life as something unique 
and singular in an isolation and loneliness that may 
at moments become terrifying. On the other hand, 
it is enqually true that this individual does not exist 
except as a member of a greater human Society, and 
as a link in an endless chain of past and future 
gen<* rations. 

Bioloqicails, every human individual is determined 
by a hereditary substance which links him to a long 
line of ancestors, and thus connects him with those 
who have the same ancestors, that is to say, with a 
certain race, and finally with the "human race." That 
the latter is not a mere phrase, but the expression 
of a biological fact, is admitted even by Fritz Lenz, 
a staunch advocate of the racial theory, and a 
champion of the Nordic race, who yet says : "presum- 
ably all men have the greater part of their hereditary 
substance in common ^ it is quite possible, that the 
differences of the races depend only on a small part 
of the inherited pr^ispositions, so that the main 
portion of the her^itary substance has nothing to do 
with racial differences." 

SociologicaH^, the same individual is determined 
by the history, traditions, and cultural achievements 
of past generations without number, which make him 
a member of a society of men who share the same 
history, traditions and cultural achievements, that is 
to say, of a certain tribe, or people, or nation, or 
religious commimits:, and, though more distantly, of 
the great family of man. That this also is more than 
a mere phrase, is proved by well attested facts of 
prehistory, ethnology, and universal history, which 
show that, through the centuries and •millenniums, many 
races and peoples have contributed to produce what 
is called human culture. 

We arc inclined to underrate the achievements even 
of the earliest human inhabitants of our planet. 
Already the brain capacity of palaeolithic man is a 
sure sign of his intelligence » and his achievements, 
such as, the invention of instruments for producing 
fire, all kinds of tools and weapons, the art of finding 
and preparing food, etc., arc the very foundation of 
our higher culture, and proof of no mean intelUgence. 
It has been rightly said that "it requires far more 
intelligence to roam about in the wilds in quest of 
every kind of food and to find it, than to get up in 
the morning, eat a meal of bought produce, take a 
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tram, ^unch or even issue tickets ali day, and end up 
with ready-made amusements/' 

Of whac race the first inventors of the carriage 
on wheels, of the canoe, and of the plough, the first 
tamers of domestic animals, the first builders of houses 
of wood and stone were, and to which people they 
belonged, we do not know, but we do know that 
without their achievements all higher culture would 
have been impossible. 

From history we know that among che creators 
and bearers of this higher culture there were 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Eg^'ptians, Phoenicians, 
Hebrews, and peoples of China, India and Persia, 
Greeks and Romans, long before the present European 
nations began to take their share in it. It has been 
rightly said by the great Indian scientist Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose: "Nothing can be more vulgar or more 
untrue than the ignorant assertion that the world owes 
its progress of knowledge to any particular race. The 
whole world is inter -dependent and a constant stream 
of thoughc has, throughout the ages, enriched the 
common heritage of mankind." 

\^'hat I then wish to emphasize, is that our 
conviction of the unity of mankind is not the outcome 
of a sentimental or moralizing vein, but is firmly 
based on scientific facts, ^hile the belief in the 
absolute superiority of one race, the Nordic, is, as 
Rosenberg himself rightv' calls it, a "myth", our belief 
in a Unity that lies behind and above all the great 
differences of nations and races, is supported by well- 
established facts of anthropology and ethnology, 
geography, pre-history and history, psychology, and 
even biology. 


“Education Made Easy’ 

Mr. liepin Idohari Kanerji wrilos \n 77/r* 
fin's Jowni^ifs: 

A contrast between the old course and the new 
will show how the bovs of the present age arc not 
to blame for their inability to stand an all-India test. 
An eminent medical practitioner who used to indent 
large number of short-necked black bottles from 
Amsterdam once told the writer that his B. Sc, 
assistant did not know where Amsterdam is. Not to 
speak of Amasterdam, how many graduates know 
the position and importance of the chief towns and 
cities of India? 

Not only the course of studies should be so 
developed as to cover the various interests of the 
students, but the standard of teaching and examina- 
tions should both be raised in order to regain once 
more the ground we have lost. In the excellent 
report of the University Commission of 1917, Sir 
Michael Sadler cited a funny example to show how 
the papers are mechanically examined in the Calcutta 
University. Out of 3, 2 marks are to be awaded to a 
boy who has translated "I shall go" into "Ahang 
gomishyati" and the ground adduced for this rich 
award is that the candidate has correctly translated "I" 
and has rightly hit upon the tense of the verb. Can 
an examiner in English assign any mark, not to speak 
of 66 per cent, for the sentence "I has been going'S 
yet the folly is as great in the once as in the other. 
In all languages, the sentence rests on the relation 
of the subject to the verb » if that relation is marred, 
•the sentence acquires an outlandish look which should, 
like the foreigners' attempt to learn a new language, 
provoke a laugh instead of a pat on the back. To 


pass a boy who can deliberately write such stuff as, 
'caughted/ 'devoureding', 'lefting' and is guilty of such 
unheard-of 'howler' as "shouldcd", is to commit a 
violent crime on society' by increasing the number of 
swelled heads and lowering it in the estimation of 
the people of other provinces. 

Higher education cannot be meant for all. To lure 
the undeserving to it with the bait of cheap degrees 
and diplomas has resulted in a hatred for the indigenous 
crafts and industries which has in its tarn given rise to 
the huge army of the unemployed of the present day 
and the volume of deep discontent in the country. Let 
the course be stiff and examinations strict as they were 
before, so that not only education but various arts 
and crafts may get their adequate quota of recruits 
for the rejuvenation of the country. The experiment 
of the ' educated artisans" and "learned coolies" has 
failed and failed most ignominiously, to revive the lost 
industries of the country. The present goody-goody 
system of education has pushed Bengal to the wall, 
it has benefited neither education nor the trade and 
industries of the country. 

Political Trends in the Far East 

In an important paper in Calcutta Jievinv 
Dr. Ttiruknuth Das writes : 

One of the most important features of the political 
development in the West is the visible decay of the 
representative system of Government. This is due to 
the fact that the present-day society is not organized 
for common good i furthermore the present-day 
political democracy does not insure economic security. 
In the West, the feudal system produced a form of 
government suited to its social organization ^ indus- 
trial revolution produced a condition which resulted 
in capitalist democracy without economic democracy. 
The order of the day is for a new social order. 
Evolution of governmental institutions in oriental 
countries will follow the same course. But the 
question that wc have to face in this : Will the 
change in the Orient — a real and radical change irr any 
sodal order -be possible without the use of force ? 
Apparently not. It may be peaceful, if the vast 
majority desires the change and the privileged classes 
agree to surrender without a fight. 


Tbe Abolition of Flog:g:ing: 

Mr. R. C, lx>riiner writes m Ihc. TmniiHh 
Ccnttirtf : 

For the total abolition of flogging in India a great 
deal might be said. In this as in other matters the 
bolder course is probably the best. But to all drastic 
change there will always be a strong opposion^ and 
a more 'moderate' scheme of reform, if it seems likely 
to have a better chance of success, may well 'be 
prefeaed to one more ideally perfect. Without Jtotally 
renourreing flogging as a legal punishment might it 
not be possible to restrict its ;u5e within limits wider 
it may be than, bur yet analogous to, those established 
by public, or at least by judicial, sentiment in the 
United Kingdom. 

Might not a scheme of reform be introduced based 
on some such principles as the following — 

(1) Flogging should be regardad as an exceptional 
and not as a normal, mode of punishment. 

( 2 ) The first offenders (juveniles and adults! should 
not be liable to whipping except for certain offences 
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to be specified. {In the list of specified offences might 
be included (a) Robbery when accompanied with 
s^^cial cruelty or violence (b) Rape (c) Unnatural 
offence (against male person) when committed without 
the consent of the second party). 

(3) That for ordinary theft or house-breaking the 
punishment of flogging may be permitted only in cases 
where the offender has already one conviction against 
him and in which the value of the property in respect 
ot which the offences have been committ^ is consi- 
derable, — (eg., not less than Rs. IS irr each case). 

(House-breaking need hardly be put in a separate 
category from ordinary theft. A person who pushes 
open a door and snatches from inside a ragged blanket 
has committed the offence of house-breaking, yet 
the criminality of the offence is surely much less than 
that of a serious theft not coming under this definition). 

(4) That the maximum number of stripes to which 
an adult may be sentenced should be 15. and to 
which a juvenile may be sentenced should be 8. 


Lady Vidyabehan Ramanbai Neelkauth 

Th« following sketch of IMy Xeelknnth ia 
taken from The Indkm hxdief^' Magaxine : 

"Lady Vidyabehan has justified in person the 
demand of v&omcn to equality with men, as she 
educated herselt even after marriage and was the first 
lady graduate of the University from Gujarat. Her social 
work is not an eye-wash, as she is connected with 
almost all the social service of her province." 

These words spoken by Dr. Reddi at the All-India 
Women's Conference, held at Lucknow, in the year 
1938, give an appropriate and real idea of the social 
work undertaken by Lady Vidyabehan, at the sacrifice 
of health and wealth. 

Lady Vidyabehan, after the death of Sir Ramanbhai 
her husband, lives the life of a widow, following the 
footsteps of her husband, doing work of public 
service. 

She is the Vice-President of the Ahmedabad Muni- 
cipality, the President of the Ahmedabad Municipal 
School Board committee, the Honorary Secretary to 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Honorary ^cretary 
to the Anath Ashram, the treasurer and Secretary to 
the Gujarat Ladies' Club and she is connected with 
the various other institutions as member, treasurer, 
secretary and president. Her solution of comple-x 
problems discussed at the meetings of the above-men- 
tioned institutions are sometimes so accurate, so wisely 
thought of and meditated over that many times 
persons opposing a proposal favour the same, after 
some words from her. 

The question of untouchability is one of world- 
wide interest today j but even before the movement 
was started, in the family of Lady Vidyabehan, the 
world and action of untouchability was quite out 
of practice. She not only teaches Harijan boys 
without any difference of caste, but they are also 
treated and looked after as the members of her own 
family. 

In simplicity. Lady Vidyabehan is great. She puts 
on white khaddar. She does not wear jewels. She 
docs not even wear a wrist-watch, nor docs she 
write out her list of engagements on blocks, according 
to the fashion of the day ^ but she keeps everything 
in her memory and is very punaual at all functions. 

Lady Vidyabehan is full of so many merits that they 
can make a full volume. I am not exaggerating if 1 


say that she is an ideal to be followed by "Indian 
women. 


Equalizing Library Opportunities 

Even in Americii, many cities and villjigee 
have no public librarie.^. But tbe Library A^^so- 
oiations over there are trying their best to bring 
this boon to everyone us soon as possible. The 
folio wi ng extracts from 77?-^ Indiun Library 
Journal will prove inj-tructive : 

Ninety-three per cent of the people without public 
library service live in the open country and in centres 
of less than twenty-five hundred population. The 
total number of rural folk without access to public 
libraries is forty-seven million or eighty three per cent 
of the entire rural population. 

Out of 3,065 counties in the United States^ 1,135 
have no public libraries within their boundaries. 

Rural people are not alone in their need for 
library service. Many cities have no public libraries 
or are receiving inadequate service on account of 
insufficent tax-support and lack of public interst. 

Four cities of twenty-five to a hundred thousand 
population, fifty-five cities of ten to twenty-five 
thousand. 577 villages and small cities of twenty-five 
hundred to ten thousand have no public libraries. 
Three and a half million urban people are without 
public library service. 

Confronted with the facts revealed by the study 
of the Committee on Library Extension, here only 
briefly summarized, the American Library Association 
has set up as the ultimate goal of its efforts the 
development of adequate public library service within 
easy reach of everyone in the United States and 
Canada. 

This means : 

1. A public opinion convinced of the value of 
public libraries and of high standards of library 
service \ 

2 . Effective city libraries reaching their whole 
service areas; 

3. The county or other large unit adopted as the 
basis for adequate rural public library service ; 

4. A strong state library extension agency in 
every state and province, to lead in library develop- 
ment, to give supplementary book service, and to 
give direct service until public library service is 
developed. 


Third Centenary of the Academie Prancaise 

Madamft L’Morin writes in part in Ad mace 
htdia : 

The Academie Francaise has decided to celebrate in 
1^5 the third centenary of its birth. 

This Academy is one of the five learned bodies 
the reunion of which constitutes the ''Institut de 
France", the others being (a) The Academy of 
Inscriptions and ''Belles-Lettres" (40 members) founded 
by Colbert in 1663 and devoted to historical and 
archaeological lore s (b) the Academy of Sciences 
(66 members and 2 perpetual secretaries), founded in 
X666, by the same minister Colbert, and engaged. 
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as ]ts name indicates^ in scientific pursuits ; (c) The 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences (40 members) 
created by the Convention immediately after the 
devolution, and devoting its studies to questions of 
philosophy, political economy, law, general history, 

etc (c) The Academy of Fine Arts (40 members and 

I perpetual secretary) composed of painters, sculptors^ 
engravers and musicians $ its various sections created 
ir\ succession by Mazarin and Colbert were grouped 
into one company in 1705. Each one ot these 
Academies has its own independent regime and is 
recruited by election, candidates being elected by the 
members of whichever Academy they aspire to enter. 

The Academic Francaise is the oldest of these five 
bodies. It was in 1635 that its hitherto unofficial 
members were invited by Cardinal Pichelieu (Louis 
XIH— the prime minister) to form themselves into 
a body and to assemble under public authority. 
Since it is in 1635 that they received from the 
ministers the lecters-patent which gave them official 
consecration this year is considered the most important 
anniversary worthy of the Academy's attention. 

The Academy includes, among others, poets and 
writers of all kinds, learned professors, philosophers, 
itUistrious figures belonging to the army or to the 
ciergy. It has taken upon itself the task of watching 
over the French Language. A grammar has been 
recently published and the dictionary of the Academy 
is perpetually being revised. The discussion of each 
word takes place during the sittings and thus newly 
coined vocables occasionally receive official recognition. 
The learned assembly grants literary and other prizes, 
and also rewards for virtuous conduct. 

Tamil Literature 

The following is taken from Youvif Cc;/lon : 

There is no reason why Tamil should not be 
studied in the same way as a modern language or 
as a Classical language. The Tamils have a civiliza* 
tion of their own. All research shows that when 
the Aryans came to India they found the Tamils a 
cultured people. The literature of the Tamils bears 
ample testimony to that development. 

Tbolkapptam, a unique work which has no parallel 
in the world, is the oldest Grammar extent. Customs, 
manr^ers. modes of life and arts of war find a place 
side by side with the grammar of worrfs, sentences 
and prosody. Tholkappianar wrote a grammar of 
language, e^ks, sociology, psychology— ail combined 
in one. 

How many ages have gone by and sage Thiruvalluvar 
stands unapproached. Thirukkural, his magnum opus, 
has been ever proclaimed to be immortal. Its three 
divisions are on Righteousness, W'calth and Love » 
but it is a discipline in logic, taste, culture, poetry, 
language, morals and w'isdom. It is a discipline which 
leads one to Moksha or heavenly bliss. Thiruvalluvar 
was one of the richest and the most comprehensive 
geniuses that ever lived. From 1730, his w'ork has 
been translated by a host of scholars into various 
European languages. 

There are many others or the same age. 


The Sacred (Janies and the Jaiuuna 

Dr. Dhireoilra N. Roy, rh. d., writes ui 
PrabiuMIui Dlinrata : 

The wonderful mysticism which seems to surround 
these two great rivers has also some other reason 
w'hich is supported by modern scientific investigation. 
The Hindus think that the Ganges and the Jumna are 
not just rivers. They arc more than rivers. They are 
possessed of mysterious powers which arc not found 
in any other rivers of the world. That this is true 
is borne out by renowned scientists of our time For 
instance, the distinguished bacteriologist, Dr. F. C. 
Harrison, Principal of Macdonald College, McGill 
University, Canada, writes in an article, ''Micro-orga- 
nisms in water,'' : *'A peculiar fact which tias never 
been satisfactorily explained, is the quick death (in 
three to five hours) of the cholera vibrio in the waters 
of the Gan^s and the Jumna, ^hen one remembers 
that these rivers are grossly contaminated by sewage, 
by numerous corpses of native (often dead of cholera), 
and by the bathing of thousands of natives, it seems 
remarkable that the belief of the Hindus that the 
water of these rivers is pure and cannot be defiled, and 
that they can safely drink it and bathe in it, should 
be confirmed by means of modern bacteriological 
research. It is also a curious fact that the bactericidal 
power of the Jumna water is lost when it is boiled ; 
and that the cholera vibrio propagates at once, if 
placed in water taken from the wells in the vicinity 
of the rivers/' 

A very well-known French physician, Dr. D'Hcrellc 
made similar investigations into the mystery of the 
Ganges. He observed some of the floating corpses of 
men dead of dysentry and cholera and was surprised 
to find "that only a few feet below the bodies, where 
one would expect to find millions of these dysentery 
and cholera germs" there were no germs at all. "He 
then grew germs from patients having the disease and 
to these cultures added water from the river (Ganges). 
Vhen he incubated the mixture for a period, much to 
his surprise the ^erms were completely destroyed. " 

A British physician. Dr. C E. Nelson, F. R. C. S., 
tells us of another striking fact. He says that "ships 
leaving Calcutta for England take their water from 
the Hughli River which is one of the mouths of the 
filthy Ganges and the Ganges water will remain fresh 
all the way to England. On the other hand, ships 
leaving England for India find that the water they take 
on in London will not stay fresh till they reach Bombay 
the nearest Indian port, which Is a week closer to 
England than Calcutta. They must replenish their 
water supply at Port Said, Suez, or at Aden on the 
Red Sea." 

When the veteran scientists of the West upon 
whom the sacred tradition of India has no influence 
at all, are surprised by the peculiar qualities of the 
Gang^ and the Jumna waters, it is no worker that 
the Imiian people in general should hold that these 
rivers are sacred and possessed of mysterious powers. 




Uninfenfinnal or Deliberate 
Plagiarism 

A few of onr contemporaries reproduce 
original articles from The ^todeni Review 
without acknowledgment. Both honesty and 
cciirtcsy require that they should give credit to 
this Review when they take any original matter 
from it. Of course, we did not petition these 
editors to reproduce anything from our 
magazine, though we are grateful to all 
who voluntarily extend any courtesy to us. 
All editors possess the liberty to totally 
ignore the existence of this periodical, as 
most of even those do who notice some 
periodical or other every month or week and 
who in almost every issue extract paragraphs 
fr-^m other journals under headings like 
"contemporary opinion” "what others say,” 
etc. ; — it may be their impression or belief 
that the contributors and editor of Die Modern 
Review never write about topics of the 
day but always about pre-historic things, 
or that their opinions on contemporary 
affairs, if any, are worthless. Of all this we 
do not complain. But when any editor 
or sub-editor thinks it worth his while to 
reproduce any original matter from The 
Modern Revieiv, it is but common carefulness 
and honesty that he should state that it has 
been taken from this jourual. 

Indians New Constitution — An 
American View 

It has been admitted even in Britain, and 
that by members of the Tory Government 
also, that the new constitution which is going 
to be imposed on India has been generally 
disliked and condemned by Indians and that 
even the Muhammadans, who among Indian 
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communities have been favoured most, have 
not bestowed unraixed pvaUe upon it It is 
to bo noted that discriminating, impartial and 
competent critics among foreigners also have 
criticized it adversely. We shall in this note 
give an example of sncii criticism. 

The Foreign Policy Association, Incorpo- 
rated, of America, is an organization which 
studies the pubtio aff.iirs and policies of all 
countries and nations and publishes its 
Reports fortnightly. These Reports are in all 
cases the result of extensive and careful 
study and are adequately documented. I'lie 
Report published on July 17 this year is on 
"A New Coustitiition for India” and has been 
prepared by T. A Bisson, one of its Research 
Associates. Says he : 

Notwith.'standing the broad support mobiliaed 
beliind the campaigns of the All-India National 
Congress, the constitution framed in London in- 
creasingly departed from the program of full self- 
government demanded both by the Congress party 
and the moderate Indian elements. Under these 
circumstances, the reaction in India against the 
new constitution has been almost uniformly 
ti^avorable. In British India both the National 
Liberal F^eration — the moderates — and the All- 
India National Congress, comprising the so-called 
“extremists,” have condemned it in unriuaUfied 
terms. 

Aside from the British residents, the main sup- 
porters of the new constitution in British India are 
to be found among the Muslims, who have been 
especially favored by the electoral provisions of 
the British go\-emment’s Communal Award. Even 
the Mu.slims, however, are strongly opposed to 
many features of the constitution on nationalist 
grounds. The people of the Indian States, through 
their org.anizations, have condemned the constitu- 
tion for its failure to give them a voice in the 
proposed Federal Legislature. On the other hand, 
the Indian Princes are expected to co-operate in 
the new constitutional set-up, though they arc dis- 
satisfied with certain provisions affecting theii 
interests and are using their strategic position tn 
bargain for better terms. 

And they have got those terms. 
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The so-called Round Tabic Conference has 
been shown up thus : 

The round-table conference procedure had 
originally been set up with the express aim of 
giving Indians a voice in the framing of their con- 
stitution. On July 9, 1930, the Governor-General, 
Lord Irwin, had declared: Majesty conceive 

of it [the conference! not as a mere meeting for 
discussion, but as a joint assembly of representa- 
tives of both countries on whose agj-eemeut precise 
proposals to Parliament may be founded.” {India 
in Calcutta, Govemmeut of India Central 

Publication Branch, 1932, p. 82.) The Indian 
members of the conference, however, were not 
elected by the people but were selected and appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General. Moreover, the 1931 
change of government in Groat Britain rendered 
the attainment of an agreement virtually impossible. 
The details of the program laid down in the While 
Paper issued by the British government in March 
1933, were in no sense based on agi'ec meats reached 
in the round-table conl’erence. This fact was 
recognized in the report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament, which declared: “ No 
scheme for the future government of India is, of 
course, at present in e.xistence which can be said 
to ha \'0 been agreed even unofficially between 
representatives of the two countries.” {Re.povt of 
the Jovit Commillfe on Indian CoMlitulioml 
lie form, Vcl. I, Part I, London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1934, p. 25.) Finally, although Indian 
delegates appeared before ibo Joint Select Com- 
mittee. the recomnicnda lions of the committee 
ran completely counter to their suggestions. 

Tiie writer of the Report points out the 
part ns^ig^ed to and iu tended to be played by 
the Piihcos. 

Under the terms laid down by these proposals, 
the nominees of the Princes will constitute a 
virtually solid anti-democratic and anti-nutionalirt 
bloc in the Federui Legislature. In addition, the 
Viceroy^s retention of liis paramount” powers 
will enable him to exercise a decided leverage on 
the States-membc 2 *s of the federatioa. A powerful 
conservative body, specially linked to the Govem- 
nor-General, is thus introduced into the federal 
govornmenb a.s a counterpoise to the nationalist 
movement of British India. 

'J be allotment of scats in llie Federal 
Legislature^ us between Britisix India and the 
rulers of the Indian Slates, is correctly 
cljaractrrizcd. 

This allotment of seats is heavily weighted in 
favor of the Princes. Although the population 
of the Indian States is considerably less than one- 
fourth that of the total population of India, the 
Princes are given ono-lhird of the seats in the 
Assembly und ivell over one-third of the scat« in the 
Coimcil of State. 

Olher inequalities and acts of deliberate 
injustice are pointed out in the following 
passiiees : 

The conservative communities and interests of 
British India are greatly favored by this division 
of seats in the Federal Legislature. It works 


especially against the ^ Hindus, who supply t\vi 
iargest number of militant Indian nationalists. 
Although the caste Hindus const i Lute a clear 
majority of the population of British India, they 
are given onlv 88 of the 250 British-Indian seats 
ia the Assembly. The Muslims, on the other 
hand, who constitute approximately one-fourth of 
the population of Bridsii India, are given one-third 
of tlie Brirish-Indian seats in both Houses. In 
effect, tlie special seats allotted to the bourgeois 
interests (commerce and industr>% and the land- 
ownore) give them a plural representation, since 
they can be oxpcctod to secure their full share of 
tlie membei*s elected by the various communal 
constituencies. The disproportion is most obvious 
in the case of the British residents. Taking 
British India ns a whole, one seat h allotted in 
the Council oT State to every* Li million persons 
and one .‘?eat in the .Assembly to every one million 
persons. Yet 7 seats in the upper House and H 
seats in the lower House (inciucling 0 of tlie special 
commerce* and industiy^ seats expected to be secured 
by Britishers) are alloUed to only 135,000 British 
residents — a figure which includes some 60,000 
British troops. 

Certain inequalities exist even in the allotment 
of the special seats. Commerce and industry is 
riven 11 special scats in the Assembly against 10 
for labor, although the Franchise Committee head- 
ed by Lord Lothian had recommended equality 
between the two. The landowners have 7 special 
seats in the Assemldy, but the agincultural laborers, 
numbering scores of millions, arc given no seats. 

The virtual impossibility of secMirlng a 
majority for a naliousilist measure iu the 
Federal Legislature is pointed out iu the 
following words : 

An exatninatjon of the composition of the Legis- 
lature indicates the virtual impossibility of secur- 
ing a majority for a nationalist measure, much 
less a proposal designed to mitigate the extreme 
inequalities of woaltli in India. The Council of 
State, with 260 members, will be dominated by a 
.solid conservative bloc of 118 votes, consisting of 
the 100 nominees of the Princes, the 10 nominees 
of the Goveruor-Gcncral. the 7 Britishers, and th(» 
1 Anglo-Indian. Only 13 additional votes, which 
should be easily forthcoming from the 48 or more 
Muslim repre.scnfatives, are required to convert 
this conservative bloc into an absolute majority. 
The Assembly, with 375 membei^, will be similarly 
dominated by a solid conservative bloc of 143 
votes, consusting of tlie 125 nominees of the Princes, 
the 14 Britishcre, and the 4 Anglo-Indians. The 
additional 45 votes required to convert this con- 
servative bloc into an absolute majorit 3 ^ should be 
readily secured from the 97 seate allotted to t!ic 
Muslims, landholders, -and Indian Christians. 

This analysis of the probable voting alignment 
in the Legislature is borne out by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretaiy of State for India. In the course 
of an address to Parliament on March 27, 1933. 
lie declared: I do not wish to make prophecies 
about the future, least of all the Indian future. 
But I would ask hon, members to look very care- 
fully at the proposals which we have made in the 
white Paper for the constitution of the Federal 
^giriature and of the Provincial Legislatures. an<l 
if they anab'se these proposals I think they will 
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ajpee Tvith me that it x^ill be almost impossibio, 
short 01 0 landslide, for the extremists to get 
control of the federal centre. ' I believe that, to 
put It at the lowest, it will be extremely diffieult 
tor them to got a majority in a Province like 
BcDgai. fCf. Speech of Sir Samuel Hoare 
. . . , ind7att Infornialion Scries No. 55, British 
Library of Information, New York, N. Y., p. 6.) 

J he Heport then proceed.^ to show how 

the ]<V(ler;il J'Jxoctitivc h:is boeti eiitreaelicJ in 

a prnoMcally invulnerahle position. 

The Federal E.‘cec}iliue. On the executive side, 
tlio federation will bo headed by the Govemor- 
Generiil nided by u Connril of Ministers which, 
m pnncmle, will be responsible to the LrgWaturc. 
In ocluftl vraclice. the present irre.snonsil>Ie G overa- 
ment of India will be rophieed bv a diarchical 
cabinet sj-stern of reserved and transferred de[>art- 
niont« dominated by the Go\‘ernor-Goneral who, in 
addition, i*etain.s “ pavainouat ** jiowers over the 
Strifes. 

The Governor-General will have exchisive con- 
trol of tire throe reserved departments of the 
federal governincnt--drfcncr, foreign nPaii*s, and 
ecclesiastical nlTairs. No great importance attaches 
to the reservation of the latter department, which 
provides chardains of the Churehes of England 
and Scotland for I lie Briluh trooos and civil ofliccrs 
in India. Thr* reservation of the deimrtments of 
dofence and foreign however, maleriallv 

reduces the extent of the federal covemmenl’s 
rosponsiliilifv to the Leghlatnro. In the first ea^e. 
thc^ federation's defence poliev is i-emoved from 
ludian control and a non-votable charge levied on 
the federal budget in the form of expenditure on 
the Indian Army, mon^ than a third of which con- 
sists of British troons nnd whoso higher officers are 
almost exrlnsix'olv British. In the second ease, the 
control of India’s foreign relations is al^o vested 
in British handq. although iN costs are bomo bv 
the federal budget. 

In the administration of the transferred depait- 
ments, which include law, commerce and industry', 
and finance, Indian Ministers will in principle ho 
resnonrible to the T^gislaturo. Under certain con- 
ditions, howe\*er, the Governor-General will be 
'entitled to act on his own exclusive responsibility 
even in the transferred enhere. These condition^ 
are defined by n list of "special respoasibilities 
with which the Governor-General will be charged. 

In the rei^nlf, 

These reserve powers of the Coa-emor-General 
constitute an overhaneing threat whirh can hardlv 
fail to embarrass the Ministers’ freedom of action. 
Even though emnloved only . throusli • consultation 
in day-to-day admini.^ftration, they will- exert a 
coercive leffect of considerable importance and arc 
likely to prove a ncrpetual’ source .of ’ friction. 

Owing to the active influonce exercised by the 
Governor-General, whose position differs great Iv 
from that of a constitutional monarch; ’.even the 
more normal of his "discretionary powers” acquin? 
an extraordinan' force. His veto power. • for 
examnie, is sufficient to set aside a lO^t^laHvo 
measure which the future Indian Prime Rli^'i^ter 
may cany' to passage, since there Is no pro virion 
whereby the Legislature can override a veto. The 
last four of the Governor-General’s " discrotionaiy 
powei^ ” leave the way open for a much more 


scnoiis invasion of the .sphere of administration 
transferred to the Ministers, In the unlikely event 
of a nationalist majority in the I.cgislature, the 
ensuing Parliamentary deadlock would be resolv'ed 
through the wholc.^ale usiirnaljon of legislative 
functions by the Governor-General. 

}^o\v finnnciui responsibilitv to the F(‘deral 
Legislnturo has been rorlnocd to a shadow 
and how, not merely 80 per cent but in reality 
the romuining ^0 per cent also of the rcvoiiiics 
will bo und<T the control of the Governnr- 
Gencnil, have not escaped tlie notice of the 
American writer of the Foreijjn Policy lleport. 

In the tmn.sf erred sph€i*e, the position of the 
Finance Minister is specially circumscribed by a 
number of dra>'tic safeguards. Expenditure on the 
resen-ed <leparf meats, salaries and pensions of high 
officials and superior civil servants, and interest 
and sinking-fund clmrgos on the national debt arc 
removed b.y statute from the vote of the Legisla- 
tuix‘. These non-votal)le charges on the fulAire 
federal bu<lgot have samoimted in recent years'* to 
souio SO per cent of the total expenditure of the 
Government of India. Even with regard to the 
remaining 20 per cent of federal expenditures, tho 
Finance Ministers !*Ci5ponsibi!ity is limited by 
special powers confmed on the Govf-nior-Geueval 
in ivlatlon To budget procedvire which enable him 
to rest om any amounts reduced or rejected by 
legi.slatiye vot«. In the commercial sphere, the 
reservation of the Dei'artnienb of Foreign Affairs, 
the proposals regarding eommerci.iI discrimina- 
tion,” and the "special responsibility” laid ou the 
Goycmor-Gcncral to iTevent such dUcri mi nation 
limit the Finance Minister’s power to devise and 
cfiiT^' out a prognim in the interest.? of Indian trado 
and industry. Similarly, the provirions which 
place the management of currency and exchange 
under the control of a Reserve Bunk and the 
operation of the railways under a speci'Ily consti- 
tuted Raihva.v Board have the effect of removing 
the?o key economic snheres from responrible legis- 
lative^ control. Finally, the Gos'crnor-Generars 
" special responsibility ” for safeguarding " the 
financial stability and credit of the Federation.” in 
which he will be assisted by a Financial Advisor, 
provides an opportunity for general intervention 
over a wide field of the Finance Minister’s activities. 

As rognrds tbe provincial legislatures Mn 
Bisson observes : 

In the provincial Icgi^slatures, as a result of this 
electoral ^'.stem, there will be a tendency to divide 
on racial or relirious lines instead of on matters 
of principle. 'Hindu-Muriim and other inter- 
communal antagonisms will be strengthened, while 
the attainment of unity along nationalist lines will 
be correspondingly weakened. At the same time. 

- the conservative element? are buttressed by the 
property ^ basis of the franchise, the plural re- 
presentation accorded to the bourgeois inteiests, 
and the provi.sion for an unper house of the 
legislature in three of the provinces. 

Since the above wns written, more provinces 
have been ndcled to the list of those xvhlch 
are to have an upper bouse. 
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After mentioning the provisions relating to 
provincial finance, the writer concludes : 

Provincial responsibility over finance \vill there- 
fore he little move complete than at the centre. 
Taking into consideration the enlarged scope^ of 
the Govenjor’s special powers and the extensions 
of communal ism in the legislatures, it is question- 
able whether the proposals embodied ia the \yhite 
Paper oRer any measurable advance on tlie existing 
system of provincial diarchy. 

The effect of the system of indirect election 
on the strength and prestige of the Federal 
Assembly has been correctly stated and 
perceived : 

Under this system, the Federal Assembly will be 
even less able to become a force making for 
national consolidation than the existing Legislative 
A^cmbly of British India. 

Stich strength and prestige as the present Ijegis- 
lativc Assembly commands rest on the fact that it 
draws its authority directly from the people. The 
proposed Federal Assembly, however, will contain 
a strong Princely bloc on one sidej while on the 
other the British-Indian group, with only an 
indirect mandate from the people, will tend to 
split up into representatives of provincial end 
communal interests. 

After stating that 

The Govern or •Goner A I is still empowered to 
prevent discrimination against British^ subjects^ or 
companies in India, and against British shipping, 
either in the sphere of taxation or bounties. In 
addition, the Govevnor-GcnemI is given a new 

special respousihility to prevent action which 
would subject British imi^orts into India 
discriminatoiy or penal treatment” 

The American observer arrives at the inevit- 
able couelusion that 

These provisions nile out any effort on the part 
of the Indian authorities to regain control of the 
large sections of India’s national economy now 
dominated by British monopolies. 

Under the" new provision against discriminatory 
or penal tariffs, the Governor-General will exert 
a broad and undefined power of interv'ention in 
the case of all tariff measures affecting British 
goods. 

The powers of the provincial Governors 
in r^^hition to law and order have been 
considerably enlarged. 

The prior consent of the Governor is required 
for the introduction of a legislative proposal which 
concerns the rules, regulations^ or orders^ relating 
to any police force whenever, in his opinion,, such 
proposal affects the orgaDi2ation or discipline of 
that force, the Governor is directed to see that 
no records relating to terrorism shall be divulged 
to any member of the police force except by 
order of the Inspector-General of Police, ^ or 
to any other person except at his own discretion, 
and the Governor is empowered to take over any 
department of the provincial government in 
situations where he deems such action necessary 
in order to combat terrorist activities. 


The obvious comment is : 

Taken in their entirety, these now powers 
coDlerred on the Governors constatuto a sermus 
inroad on provincial responsibility with relatiou 
to the administration of justice. 

The effect; of the provision relating to the 
divnlgence of records relating to terroiism 
would be, in the opinion oE Mr. Bisson, to 
deprive the Home Member of free access to 
police records relating to tcrrorlsiu, thus 
further weakening his position as a responsible 
Minister/^ 

As regards the provisions relating to the 
recruitment, etc., of the ^^sceurity services ” Mr 

Bisson is of the opinion that 

The ‘‘steel frame” of an ImpDrial Civil Ser\uco 
and an Imperial Police Force, the members of 
which — largelv British— are appointed by tho 
Secretary of State, will thus be maintained intact 
for an indefinite period. 

Mr. Bisson has noted that the complete 
Indianization of the Army within any definite 
period has been absolutely ignored in the 
Government of India Bill, now an Act. 

Wo shall now reproilncc some of the 
general concltisloDS arrived at by Mr BUson. 

Under the combined handicaps of indirect 
election and the strong Princely bloc, tho 
possibility Uiat nationalist elements might capture 
the Federal Assembly and use it for oppo'^ition 
p\n*poses will virtually disappear. 

Given the fullest participation of tho Congrc». 
party in the provincial elections, however, and 
the utmost possible ^degree of success, it caiinoi* 
expect to win a position in the Federal Legisla- 
ture, under the proposed allocation of seats, which 
will overcome the combination of the Princely 
bloc with the conservative elements of British 
India. Even were^ this miracle by some means 
achieved, the Council of State and the broad 
reserve powers of the Governor-General would still 
remain to block any determined move toward the 
execution of a nationalist policy. 

Regarding the future he venturos the 
anticipation : 

Facing the indefinite continuance of a constitu- 
tion which debars the nationalist majority of India 
from control, the Congress leaders will be strongly 
impelled to return to a policy of non-co-operation, 
and the events of the past few yoars may well 
be repeated — possibly on an even broader and 
more intransigeaDt S(^e. 

A Disfinguished Chemist 

Dr. P. C. Guha, D. Sc., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, will proceed to Europe 
on deputation in March next to visit the 
important centres of organo-cheraical research 
there. He has been elected President of the 
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ChfiTiisfry Section of the Indian Science 
Congress to be held at Indore in Jnnnary, 
193i). This honour comes to this Institute 
after the lapse of filteen years, Professor 
U. L. \\ atson having been elected President 
of the Clieniistry Section in the vear lir2i. 


Professor Guha has carried out important 
and valuable researches in many difficult 
branches of Organic Chemistry, e. g., on 
synthesis of bicyelic terpenes, uric acid, 
caniharidine, heterocyclic compounds, and on 
Indian medicinal plants, coal tar products, 
abnormal optical rotation and \\^alden inversion. 
He ranks today as one of the foremost 
chemists in India and has earned for himself 
an international reputation — his researches 
having been spoken of iu the highest terras 
of praise by Professors Willstatter, Hans 
Fischer, Wieland fall Nobel Laureates iu 
Chemistry) and other great European chemists. 

A Distinguished Educationalist 

Principal Dr. Prapluilla Chandra Basu 
of Indore is chairman of the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education, Riijputana and Central 


Dr. Prapbulla Chandra Basu 

India and Vice-Chancellor of the Agra 
University. It was announced last month 
that he v.ns going to Geneva as adviser to 
Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna, Prime Rlinisfer 
of Indore, who has been nppoitited on the 
British Government of India’s delegation to 
the League of Nations. He has been also 
chosen to be the chairman of the reception 
committee of Indian Science Congress vlneh 
holds its next session at Indore in January, 
193»>. AVIien men of eniture like Principal 
Basu visit Geneva and other foreign centres, 
it not only benefits them personally by 
broadening their outlook but enables tiiem 
to bring about the cultural contact of India 
with foreign countries. 
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Miss^Jone Addams 

III oiu' last issue we were able to publish 
an article on Miss Jane Addams, who was 
^inerica^rf ^roatest contemporary woman, one 
of l!ie greatest women of the world of nil 
time and one of Americans and tlie world’s 
greatest personaliues ot all time. M'e tried 
onr best (o prir;t a portrait of hers with that 
article but could not get one — even the 
American CommiI could not help us. \Vq are 
glad to be able to publish a portiait here, 
reproduced from tlie Jane Addams Memorial 
Number of Utiiltj of C.Iiicago. Tliat journal, 
as onr readers are aware, U edited by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, one of America’s 
outstanding fscliolars and publicists. Unity 


The name of Jane Addams is destined to be 
remembered and ailored wheu the names of nearly 
all other members of her generation are forgotten. 
She was the gi’catest of Ameiicaa women to l.ho 
Slime extent and in the same spirit that Abraham 
Lincoln was the greatest of American men. She 
was in her own right one of the gieat w'omen 
of all time. Altogether apart from nationality or 
sox, she was one of the noblest persons who e\'er 
lived. 

And coucimlos thus : 

Such was Jane Addams — Saint, Seer, statesman! 

As I think of her asleep in a grav^e as modest as 
her own soul, she stands in my mind as a rebuke, 
gentle but stem, to our stupidity, selfishness, 
cnielty. and injustice. Also, she stands ns an 
eternal vindication of our democracy. As she 
loved humble men and women, so she revealed 
within herself the infinite possibilities of these 
men and women. They spoke at lust through her. 

Simple, unspoiled, divinely tn;e, supremely great, 
Jane Addams fulfilled the best that is in us all, 
and therewith glorified mankind forever. 

Sir Dt'va Pro sad Satvadhikari 

Last month death removed from our midst 
a very versatile and remarkable persona- 
lity of our times — Sir Deva Prasad Sarva- 
dliikari — at the affo of 75. By nrofession 


Miss June AlJams {IS5)*1935). 

stands for ^^Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Relieion.” The particular number of the 
Chicago paper from which Miss Addams’ 
portrait has been taken contains a ^ood many 
articles and poems on her written by dis- 
f ifiguij^hcd men and women in many countries. 
The editor himself begins his tribute by 


saying: 


Sir Deva Prasad Sairadbikari 
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he was a solicitor, one of the solicitors who 
coiilJ claim to be men of cnlture also. Ite 
was an earnest and active advocate of teni- 
peraiioe, but was better known as an ednca- 
tionist. He was twice Viee-Chiincelli>r of 
the Calcutta Cniversity — having been its 
first noti-atfiiiivl Vice-C lancellor, and twice 
represented his university at tlie C mjress of 
the Universities of the E npire held in L mdon. 
When the Lytton Onnmittee on [udian 
students was app)inted, he was chosen as 
one of its luemburs and toured the continent 
of Europe with the other members in 19 Jl. He 
also sat as a member on the P nldisoiiCom nittee 
which enquired into the grievances of Indians 
in South Africa in 19-5. In 1930 he was one 
of the delegates to the League of Xaiiotis 
appointed by the Government of India. He 
was prominently connceied with the C^ilcuita 
University Itjstitute and other cultural and 
educational institutions, besides being couneot- 
ed with some philanthropic institutions also. 
Ho wrote two books in Bcugdi relating to his 
travels in Europe and South Africa, which 
have enlarged the literature of travels in that 
laiicuagc. He is also the author of another 
Bengali book. 

Unveiling of fhe Portrait of Makes 
Chandra Ghosh 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh, b. a., b. t., Vedanta- 
ralnn, who died some years ago at Hiznribagli, 
was an eminent scholar of his da}'. I^y 
profession he was a school nia-tcr. He 
remained a bachelor all his life. Ho knew 
Bengali, Sanskrit (both Vedic and classiciil), 
Pali, Gujarati, the language of the Avesta, 
Eitglish, Greek, and, if we remember au^ht, 
Hebrew. Though he spocializ'‘d in philosophy 
(both European, ancient and modern, and 
Indian), the scripiures of the principal liisturical 
religions, and theology, he was also well read 
in general literature — puetry, the drama, fiction, 
etc. He was a thinker as well as a reader. 
The late Principal Dr. P. 1C Ray, d. sc. 
(London and Elinburgh), who was for some 
time Inspector of Colleges to the Caientta 
University, and who spent his last days at 
Hazaribagii, once told the present writer : “I 
have got acquainted with Btbu Mahes Cliandra 
Gliosli ! k great scholar. I have, as Iust>ector 
of Colleges, visited all the Colleges iu Beugal 


and Assam, but have not found a great scliolar 
like .Mihes B ibu anywhere.” Every overland 
mail used to bring Mihes Chandra Ghosh a 
g>od miny books. S imetimes they were 
sominy that the postman, being unable to 
carrv them him-'elf, had to engage a coolie. 
And M ilios Bibu rend all of tiiem. Ho was 
a man of saintly disp isition, actively taking 
pint in nil philanthropic activities of the place 
where he lived for the time being. Being a 
good homce )p vthic physician, he treated all liis 
nnmeroas picients free, give them medicine 
free and supplied the poorer ones with diet 
a’so from his own pocket. 



31ubes Chandra Ghcae 


He gave away by Ids will his collection of 
works in diffiuent languages on philosophy, the 
scriptures of various faiths and theology — 
amomiting in all to six thousand volumes and 
worth some 20,000 rupees, to the Sadharati 
Bruhnio Sainaj Library, located in the Sivaiiath 
Memorial Hall, 2lJ, Cornwallis Street, Calcnita. 
His portrait in oils, presented by liis niece 
(sister’s daiigliter) SrimicL Btiiodinl Chau- 
dhuraiii, was unveiled iu that liall on the 3fd 
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Aiig'iist last. A small photographic reprodac- 
tion of that oil-pahiting U giveu here. 

Uai Saheb Hajmohan Das 

Rai Saheb Rijiuohan D.is, who died in 
D.icca last month at the age of 82, began 
life as an employee in the Bengxl police 
department on a sra ill salarv. By sheer dint 
of merit ami hard work, and abiv’eallby 
his character, he rose to be a deputy superin- 
tendent of police. He showed by his 
character that one c.m be a police offijcr 
without hfing corrupt, tyrannical and vicious. 
After retii'ing ou pension he devoted himself 
to the work of social U|)liFt. ills most re- 
lurirkabie achievement was the work which 
he did as the honorary secretary to the 
S iciefy fi)r the [mprovenient of the Bickward 
Classes, Bmgil and .\ssain. Tiie work of 
tills S iclety lias been praised both by men 
like R ibiudranath Tag)re and Pr.iphuUa 
Chandra Ray and the Education Depart.nent 
of the Government of Bengal, the Hartog 
Committee, etc. 

Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes 

The Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes, BengJil and As-am, has 
just published its annual report for 1934 85. 
It was established in lyo9 and is under the 
Control of a body corporate registered under 
Act XXC of iS'iO. Tlie following U a very 
brief summary of the report : 

I. No. of Schools — 431 including 116 Girls’ 
Schools. 

II. No. of students on the rolls — 

Bovy 13,326 (1,879 Muhammadans) 

Girls 0,421 ( 482 Do ) 

Total 18,747 

III. 75 Scholarships (Boys 49 and Girls 26) ot 
the aggregate value of Rs. 170-4-0 a month were 
awarded during the year. 

r\'. Prizes were awarded to 3 schools during the 
year. 

V. There were under its control : — 

(1) Three Public Libraries. 

(2) One Boy-scout and one Cub-troops. 

(3; Anangement for delivering lantern 

lectures iuculcating ideas of sanitary 
responsibility. 

VI. The amount spent in gr.'int.s-in-aid w.as 
Rs. 64,.364-4 but the amount spent in Establishment 
and other charges stood at Rs. 6,254-11-9. 

It-i permanent fund sitaiids at its.37,237'8-0. 
Its patruu is Sii* li. N. Mookerjee ; 


Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. B. N. 
Moukerjee and Mr. Rimiuauda Chatterjee ; 
Tlcny. Secretary and Tre.isurer, Dr. P. K. 
Acharji, M. a., M. B ; and Joint Secretary, 
Mr. M iri Narayau Sen. Its office is situated 
at 210-1, Cornw.illU Street, Calcutta. It 
Ptiuds greatly in need of subscripfcioin aud 
douutlous for carrying ou its work on the 
present scale and for the evpiiision of its field 
of activity. The Joint Secretary will be glad 
to scud a copy of the report to intending 
helpers on request. 

Its needs have been stated as follows in 
the R'‘port : 

Money is ijrgently needed by the Society ; — 

(1) For raising the Permanent Fund to Rupees 
one lac in order to place the work of the Society 
on 0 sound and solid financial basis; 

(2) For increasing the number of Inspectors and 
organizers ; 

(3) For increasing the efficiency and expanding 
the field of the educational work, i.c., for opeaini 
new schools, improving existing ones, for the insti- 
tution of Scholurahips, Prizes, Stipends for poor 
students. Continuation Scholai'ships, Libraries, and 
Reading rooms and for the organization of better 
vocational training: 

(4) For taking immediate steps to provide for 
the Society a permanent habitation, It is a pity 
that so long no provision could be made under 
this head on account of the paucity of funds. 

(5) For adopting various other means besides 
education of toe backward classes. 

Famine and Flood in Bankura District 

There have been destructive floods iu 
several provinces of India recently. Aud 
these occur every year in some p.irts or 
Other of this large country. So far, there lias 
not been any attempt at river-tmiiiiiig any- 
where in Iiitlisi in order to prevent the 
havoc wrought by these floods and turn 
them to some use. Nor have any river 
physics or hydraulic laboratories established 
anywhere in India in order to make the 
preliminary prepanitions for river-training. 
So, any remedial measures of a pennaueut 
character such as tho.se initiated in the 
United States of America and iu some countries 
of Europe cannot yet be thought of in this 
country. All that can be done is to try to 
relieve the sufTerer.^, so as to save their 
lives and helj> them to help themselves from 
the economic point of view. 

There are |>liilanihropic organizationn which 
are trying to help the people in distress in 
several districts or several provinces. The 




Belat. Temporary shelter in 'school-house, found by people whose houses have been washed away 
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A very few rebuilt huta at Syamdaspur. (Bankura Floods) 
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Village Muchipara. Houses wrecked. Relief bein 
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At Bijpiir even brick buildin;^ have been wrecked. (Bankura Floods) 


editor of this journal has no such organization 
at his back. He desires to do some relief 
work on a humble scale for some parts of his 
native district of Bankura which have been 
affected by scarcity of food and by disastrous 
floods coming on the heels of what officials 
may not call famine. There is a registered 
body called the Bankura Sammilani of which 
he is president and which has done similar 
work on past occasions with the kind help 
of friends in different parts of India and 
abroad. It is the workers of this small district 
organization who have on the present occasion 
already started such work. Its houorory 
assistant secretary, Mr. Krishna Chandra Ray, 
B. I.., and Dr. Ramgati Baiieiji, Superintendent 
of its Medical School, have visited the affected 
parts and have brought to Calcutta some photo- 
graphs, some of which are reproduced here. 

There was famine or scarcity of food in 
Bankura and relief work was started before 
the floods. Before the floods the most uigent 
necessity was the supply of rice and, in the 
case of utterly destitute people, some clotln 


But in consequence of the floods people have 
become distressed in other ways. Many mud 
huts and cottages and the things kept there 
have been washed away, and in some cases 
even pucca brick buildings have collapsed. 
At le.ast the owners of the mud houses will 
have to be helped to build their hou.ecs again. 
Many persons have lost all or some of their 
agricultural and milch cattle, which will have 
to be replaced. Food will have to be supplied. 
Very many have been literally reduced to 
rags. They require cloth. And medicine will 
also have to be given to the sick. Many more 
villages have been devastated than are .shown 
in the photographs. 

Those who will send money will kindly 
send it to Ramananda Chatterjee, President, 
Bankura Sammilani, 120-2 Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta, mentioning Aat it is for 
Famine and Flood Relief. Those who may 
send bags of rice and bales of new cloth 
will kindly do so to Dr. Ramgati Banerji, m. b., 
Superintendent, Bankura Sammilani Medical 
School, Bankura, Bengal-Naspur Railway. 
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Havoc caused bv the Hoods at Aletali. (Baukura Floods) 


All help, large or small, will be most grate- 
fully received and distributed as economically 
as practicable. 


'"Significance of Political Trends 
in the Far East" 

This w'iis the title of an address delivered 
by Dr. Taraknath Das at the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. It has been published in the 
July lumiber of the Aniiols of that learned 
body. There the speaker is introduced as 
'special lecturer on Far Eastern affairs at the 
Catholic L’niversity of America, Washington, 
D. C. He is author of “India in World 
Politics^’ ; “British Expansion in Tibet” ; 
“Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes” ; “Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, His Religions, Political and 
Social Ideals,” and numerous other publica- 
tions.’ Dr. Das has been for years a vigilant, 
up-to-date and thoughtful observer and 
student of world atfairs, and is therefore 
entitled to speak with authority on the political 
trends in the Far East, which he takes to 
include India. Out of 12 pages of his 


address almost 4 are devoted to India- All 
his statements are accurate and adequately 
documented. We do not know how many 
readers the Aiwrif.s of the American Academy 
of Potitical awl Social Science has. In any 
case, whatever thcii* number, they will be in 
possession of some of the truth relating to 
modern governance in India. 

From his close study of events and trends 
in Eastern Asia ho lias come to the conclusion 
that 


The trend of political life in Asia \vill 
ultimately bo the same as it is now in Europe 
au<l America. It will be influenced by the 
problems of social security. It will depend upon 
the measures to be adopted so that national 
resources may be so controlled and utilized that 
ilie masses of the people will have jp-eatcr secxirity, 
resulting in the good of the community at large 
rather than of a few privileged ones. 

“ How will this be achieved and wbut farm of 
political instiUition will lead to this end cannot 
be prophesied. I have come to the conclusion 
that mere forms of government such as monarch^’. 
i*opublic, dictatorsliip of the Fascist type, or pro- 
letariat dlctatorsliip of the Soviet type are not* 
rhe determining factors for the goal to be attained. 
A supposed theocracy in Japan with the ideal of 
.serving the national welfare may accomi.)lish more 
than may bo done in a republic like China under 
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th^ present disorganized condition. A virtual 
dictatorship of the type of Mustafa Kemal of 
Turkey or Eiza Khan in Persia or the rule of 
the anti-democratic Nationalist Party in Siam is 
undoubtedly rousing the people to demand a higher 
standard of living. 

Rev'olutionary changes in the form of govern- 
ment may not accomplish much, but the change 
of the spirit behind the government and the 
political philasophj' dominating the national life 
will lead to the establishment of more effectivf^ 
and stable changes in government consistent with 
the ideals and the traditions of the peoples of 
the East. Such governments will assure greater 
]>ersonal liberty as a step towards real progress.*' 

Bi{( for Building Mosques 
on Agricultural Lands 

Some Muhainoiadans of Bengal want to 
have the right to build mosques on agricul- 
tural lands. This they want to have by 
fresh legislation ; for under the law as it 
at present stands and as it has been declared 
by the High Court, they have no such right. 

These Muhammadans say that they should 
have the right to say their prayers in mosques 
wherever they can erect one. But as soon 
as a mosque is erected, they make the further 
claim of slaughtering cow.s there whenever 
they like, and of prohibiting music in its 
neighbourhood. Slaughter of cows wounds 
Jaiiia, Sikh and Hindu feelings, and prohibition 
of music unduly restricts Hindu and other 
non-Muhaminadau rights. That mosques are 
not unoften harmful to communal peace in 
Bengal has been taken judicial notice of by 
Mr. Justice Sir Zahaddur Rahim Zahid 
Suhrawardy, himself a pious Mussalraan, in 
tlie words, “a Mosque — generally a soui’ce 
of sanguinary religious and communal conflict,” 
in Gholam Siddique Khan rersun Jogendra 
Nath Mitra, 43 Cal. Law Journal, p. 452, 
at p. 460. 

We would, therefore, request the Muham- 
madans not to do anything which may multiply 
the sources of sanguinary religious and com- 
munal conflicts. We would also ask the 
British Government in India to place the 
same restrictions on the building of mosques 
in British [udia as they did when they were 
governing Mysore direct. The then Chief 
Comrabsioner of Mysore, Col. (afterwards 
Sir Richard) Meade, in Circular No. 2528-72, 
dated the 22nd August, 1871, laid dowu : 

“A case having recently come to the notree of 
the Chief Commissioner in which a coBision 


between the Hindus and Mahomcdans of a town 
was rendered imminent, owing to the obstruction 
caused to a ffindu procession by the existence of 
a newly erected Masjid (i.e., a Mosque) in a street 
almost wholly inhabited by Hindus, it appears to 
Col. Meade that, unless some precautions are taken 
to prevent rival sects from establishing places of 
worship in localities where their position will 
inevitably provoke ill-feeling, if not actual disturb- 
ance, such occasions of conflict are but too likely 
to become more numerous. 

‘‘2. The Chief Commissioner, therefore, desires 
that you will make it generally known, that no 
buildings intended to be used as places of worship 
by any clara of the community should be erected 
on any pulflic street or thoroughfare, in any town 
or village, without the previous sanction of the 
Di.stricl. Officer, in each case.” 

Unless some such restrictions be placed 
upon the construction of new mosques, 
especially of those near public thoroughfares 
or canals, and a specuil register of the existing 
mosques be prepared, there is bound to be 
an increase of communal conflicts, especially 
when Bengal under the Communal Decision 
will be ruled by the Muhammadans. 

J. M. D. 

An Exhibition of the Lucknow School 
of Arts and Crafts 

The Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts, 
under the able guidance of Principal Asit 
K. Haidar, has already gained all-Iudia renown. 
One of its most promising students, Mr. Kiron 
Dhar, has just returned to Calcutta with a fine 
collection of the works of the school, includ- 
ing some uupublished pieces of Principal 
Haidar, Prof. Bireswar Sen and others, which, 
thanks to the initiative and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Dhar, will be exhibited to the public of 
Calcutta from the 1st of September at the 
Chowringhce Y. M. C. A. Hall. Lady Protiraa 
Mitter will open the Exhibition, which will 
have, as a special feature, a repertory of 
sketches and paintings of Mr. Kiron Dhar. 
He impressed all his teachers by a rare grasp 
of the fundamentals of pictorial composition 
and came out as the best student of the 
school, completing his courses brilliantly at 
the early age of 22. Not satisfied with school 
and studio work, Mr. Dhar took naturally to 
the schooling of the perennial master. Nature. 
Hence his keen observations of the hill girls 
of the Himalayas and of the subtle light 
hovering ou the haunting landscapes of the 
^up-country.’ Our village life and folk culture 
have found some brilliant metamorphoses 
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through his brush ; and we are glad to learn 
that he is getting ready to go abroad to Italy, 
if possible, to master the technique of fresco 
painting. HU pictures have already brought 
him many prizes and medals and we are sure 
he will gaio many friends and patrons in 
Bengal, now that he is going to exhibit hU 
works in Calcutta, the city of birth of the 
Modern school of Indian painting, under the 
inspiration of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore and 
his pupils. 

Jhe Misnamed Bengal Development 
’Act 

The tuiscnlled Bengal Development Bill 
has now became an Act It ought to be 
called ‘^An Act for Levying N’ew Taxation for 
Hecouping Old Waste,” or some such similar 
name ought to be given to it Where U the 
new development scheme which will make a 
new paradise of decadent West Bengal ? Ail 
that is clear is that the large sums spent for 
constructing the Damodar and Bakreswar 
canals — representing wasteful expenditure in 
great part, are to be recovered from the 
teniiuts by giving retrospective effect to the 
misnamed Bengal Development Act The 
giving retrospective effect to a law may 
be something new to jurists, but so far as 
ofiScial Bengal is concerned, such a new 
record must not be considered surprising. 

tu the Bengal Legislative Council the 
cause of the tenants is very inadequately 
represented. The passing of thU Bill was the 
result of a combination between the bureau- 
cracy and the zamindars against the tenantry. 
And this alliance was effected by offering 
certain inducements to the landlords. For 
example, non-agricultural lands have been 
exempted from the imposition of any levy. 
Thus, the whole burden of taxation will fall 
on the tenants who cultivate the agricultural 
lands. Again, the zamindars will be exempt- 
ed from the levy in respect of increased 
salami^ realizable on settlement of improved 
lands, except in the case of such lands as were 
absolutely waste before the construction of 
the improvement work. 

Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan moved au 
amendment with the support of Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Abdul Momin, to the effect that 
the maximum rate of the levy, for recovering 

47—16 


tbe co.st of the improveineut, should be 
at one-third of the iucreased net profits. The 
maximum demanded and proposed by the 
G-overnment was one-half of the estimated net 
increase in the profits or one-half of the 
estimated net increase in outturn. Needless 
to .say, Go%’ernment carried the day, with the 
help of the official and nominated bloc and 
the v'ery obliging so-called representatives of 
the people, some of whom pretend to represent 
the tenants. 

This Act will press particularly heavily on 
the Burdwan district and division. A century 
j;go and earlier, as Walter Hamilton states in 
his East India Oaxetteer, Burdwan was one 
of the two most fertile and prosperous areas 
in India, the other being the Tanjore district. 
In consequence of the preparations for the 
construction and the actual construction of 
the East Indian Railway, Burdwan became 
highly malarious, the population decreased to 
a fearful extent and its fertility also was im- 
paired to a very large e.xtent. But the land 
revenue demanded from the Burdwan district 
and division, which was permanently fixed 
when the area was very fertile and very 
prosperous, has remained unchanged. In 
order to show how heavy that demand is we 
print below the revenue demanded for the 
permanently settled estates in the Burdwan 
and Dacca Divisions with the areas in square 
miles of the districts in each Division. The 
figures arc taken from the Report on the Land 
Avenue Administration of the Presidency of 
Bengal for the year 1933-34, the latest avail- 
able. 


Buedwan Division 


Districts 

Area 

Beveoue Demanded 

Bard wan 

3247 

Its. 

50,09,972 

Birbhum 

1695 

i % 

10,34,754 

Bankura 

2447 

t » 

\\ 

4,90,293 

Midnapur 

3730 

e 4 

19,24,101 

Hooghly 

1285 

if 

8,62,018 

Howrah 

337 


4,11,838 

Tbtai 

12741 
Dacca J 

Division ” 

77,32,966 

Dacca 

3034 


4,33,220 

Olymeusingli 

5976 

1 1 

7,66,884 

Farid pur 

2129 


4,31,790 

Bakarganj 

2747 

f ) 

9,96,540 

Total 

13886 

If 

26,28,434 


It will be found that area for area the land 
revenue demanded from the permanently 
settled estates in the Burdwan Division is 
thrice as much as that demanded from such 
estates in the Dacca Division. 
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T It is not our intention or suggestion, of 
course, that tlie revenue demand should be 
increased in the Dacca Division. We only 
desire to point out that in the present altered 
decadent condition of the Burdwan Division, 
the revenue demanded for the permanently 
settled estates is excessive and oppressive. 
For the present decadent condition of the 
Division the rulers are responsible. They 
ought to have compensated the present in- 
habitiints of the region by effecting improve- 
ments at Government cost, the expenditure 
being recovered by a terminal tax on the goods 
and passenger traffic of the Ea.st Indian Rail- 
way and by taxing the mercantile community 
and men of business who have profited by that 
railway at the expense of the lives, health and 
economic prosperity of the people of the 
Burdwan Division, or by such other means as 
would not further deplete their already deplet- 
ed resources. Instead of taking steps for such 
compensation, to further tax them shows 
neither sympathy nor a keen and delicate sense 
of justice. And the tax Ls going to be for 
canals constructed in the past when no 
intimation was given that the people would be 
taxed for them. In other provinces, twenty 
or thirty times as much has been spent on 
'productii'e irrigation canals without any such 
taxation. Bengal has no such productive 
irrigation canals, and the people of West 
Bengal are to be taxed to boot ! We speak 
of West Bengal, as the Bengal Development 
Act, which is really a retrospective taxation 
Act, is not for East Bengal. 

Public Security Extension Bill Passed 

There has hitherto been in force in Bengal a 
Public Security Act without which there would 
presumably have been the greatest and most 
intolerable insecurity of life and property in 
this province. As it was not a permanent 
Act and was due to lapse shortly, a Public 
Security Extension Bill was introduced in 
the Bengal Council and passed without any 
waste of precious time. So, so far as Bengal 
is concerned, the British Empire, with its 
implication of British domination, is safe for 
three years. It would be quite easy to ^ve us 
similar security and the British Empire a 
longer lease of life three years hence. 

Seriously speaking, the British Goveniment 


at "home,” with its suboj’dinate coutral and 
provincial Governments in India should 
understaud that the enactment or re-enactment 
of such laws would be considered by the 
uou-British world a proof that these British 
authorities know that the new constitution 
imposed on India has not satisfied and will 
not satisfy Indians aud will not bring peace, 
security and prosperity to India, and that it is 
for that reason that the need has been felt for 
Acts to maintain or bring security. 

Press Laws 

At the recent All-India Journalists' 
Conference, in the speeches of the President 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and in a resolution specially passed for tlie 
purpose, a desire was expressed (we shall not 
say that a demand was made) that the 
restrictive and repressive press laws — at least 
those which were of a temporary and 
so-called emergent character — should be 
allowed to lapse and should not be re-enacted. 
We also have a similar desire and a partiality 
for a free press. But wc have neither the 
expectation nor the hope that any such desire 
will have its fruition in the near or in any 
distant future that can be definitely anticipated. 

For, autocracy and a free pres.s cannot 
co-exist Either autocracy has to go, or a 
free press, if it existed (as it does not in India), 
has to go, or cannot be born or re-born. 
It is very well known, not only to Indians 
but to the British arbiters of India’s destiny, 
that the new Government of India Act has 
made the Government of India, the provincial 
Governments and the Executive generally 
more autocratic than before. This reinforced 
autocracy at present possesses the power to 
live and flourish. To say that it should grant 
freedom to the Indian-owned and Indian- 
edited Press, is to say that it should sign its 
own death-warrant Hence, we do not have 
the temerity to say any such thing. 

AlPIndia Journalists' Conference 

A session of the All-India Journalists’ 
Conference was held last month in the Calcutta 
Town Hall. An interesting Press Exhibition 
was also held on the occasion. It was opened 
by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. The Conference 
was opened by Mr. 'Ramananda Chatterjee in 
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ix vGiy brief ^speech. Owing to feeble health 
he could stay in the hall only for a few 
minutes, Mr. Mrin<al Kanti Bose, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his cogent, 
informative and interesting address, in the 
course of which he has met the arguments of 
all those who have fettered the press — parti- 
cularly in Bengal, As we are unable to publish 
his speech in extenso or a summary of it, we 
merely give some of the sectional headings ; 
m., previous conferences ; in memoriam : 
jungle of press laws, their scope and content ; 
n() terror for terrorists but for honest 
jouralists ; operation of the press laws ; is 
publication of proceedings of legislatures 
privileged ? ; give them an inch and they will 
take an ell ; the plea of emergency ; what 
can we do ? ; the journalist's lot ; economic 
depression ; fostering of the reading habit ; 
vernacular journalism ; special griev«ances of 
journalists ; other working conditions and 
remedies ; the Association idea ; newspaper 
press fund ; training of journalists ; facilities 
for cheap newspapers ; printing industry ; 
Government as competitor ; concluding 
remarks. 

*\/ung/e of Press Latins** 

Members of the public who are not con- 
nected with the press do not know under 
what conditions journalists and keepers of 
printing establishments have to work. They 
do not know how many swords of Damocles 
hang over the heads of the press men and 
newspaper men. Even many journalists do 
not know or do not remember the dangers 
that encircle them. Hence, Mr. Mrinal Kanti 
Bose did well to enumerate the press laws and 
give some idea of their provisions. We have 
no space for all that he said. But we make 
a pretty long extract from his speech below. 

I shall not dive into past histo^ but con- 

tent myself by observing that besides the ordinain.' 
laws, such as those of sedition, libel, contempt of 
court, etc., which aSect the Press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment 
with the scope and purport of which every journal- 
ist has to be familiar. They are: 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931, as amended by the Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1934 ; 

(2) States' Protection Act, 1934; 

(3) Princes' Protection Act, 1922; 

(4) Foreign Relations Act, 1932. 


ilr. Bose then proceeded to point oat and 
comment on some of the provisions of these 
laws. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931. 
was an Act to provide against the publication of 
matters inciting to or encouraging murder or 
violence. The scope of the Act \va^, however, 
changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1932, to one for the “better control of 
the press.” The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. The change contem- 
plated that the executive should have control of 
the press not only in regard to matters that could 
conceh^ably be construed as encouraging murder 
or violence but in all matters, the publication of 
which may not be to the liking of the powers- 
that-be. The Press Act was to be in force for one 
year only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, 1932, extended the duration to the period of 
three years from 1932. The Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act effected also other drastic changes in 
tlio Act of 1931. The most important of these 
changes are in respect of section (4) of the Press 
Act. That section has made it penal the incite- 
ment to or encoum^ment of the commission of 
any offence of murder or any co^zable offence 
involving violence or the direct or indirect expres- 
siou of api>ro\'al or admiration of any such offence, 
or of any person real or fictitious, who has com- 
mitted or 13 alleged or represented to luive com- 
mitted such offence. As was point ed out by several 
uon-official members of the Legislati^'e Assembly, 
the expression “ offence involving violence ” wa© 
itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat the>’ 
%NOuld soon be invited to swallow a camel. For in 
tlie very next, year they were aeked to pas-s what is 
known as the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which 
a<lded to the list of offences mentioned in 
the Press Act very considerably. A whole series 
of offence/? were made punishable under the 
Pre.ss Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, 
soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval, 
or air forces of His Majesty or any police 
officer from his allegiance to duty, the bring- 
ing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the 
Government e.stablishod by law in British India or 
the administration of justice in British India, or the 
excitement of disaffection towards His Majesty or 
the said Government; the putting of any person in 
fear or causing him annoyance and thereby inducing 
him to deliver to any pereon any property or valu- 
able security or the doing of any act which he is 
not legally entitled to do; the encouragement or 
incitement of any person to interfere with the 
administration of the law or the maintenance of 
law and order or the commission of any offence or 
the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, 
tax, etc.; the inducing of a public servant or a 
servant of a local authority to^ do any act or the 
forbearance or delay in the doing of any act con- 
nected with the exercise of his public functions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office ; the promo- 
tion of feelii^ of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of hSs Majesty's subjects; the prejudicing 
of recruiting of persons to serve in any of His 
Maje^'s forces or in the police force or the pre- 
ju^cing of the training, discipline or administration 
of any such force. These, as yoxi will see. are almost 
bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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The object of these special laws was then 
indicated. 

Most of these offences, you are aware, come iiudcr 
the ordinarj^ law of the land. The law-courts art 
always open to try such offences comniitted by any- 
body and a newspaper or a journalist has no more 
riglits than those enjoyed by an ordinaiy citizen. 
But apparently it did not suit the pmpose of the 
powers- that-bc that such offences should be tried in 
the regular way in ordinaty course under the 
ordinary legal procedure. They intended that 
judicial decision and judicial procedure should hr 
substituted by executive action. 

Operation of the Press Laws in 
Bengal 

Mr. Mrlnnl Kanti Bose had much to say 
relating to the way the Press laws are worked 
and the Pre.<^s Officer gives his "advice” ui 
Calcutta in particular and Bengal in general. 
What he said is very interesting, but we have 
space for only a few passages. 

In the course of a note circulated to member'* 
of the local Le^slative Council and a copy of 
which was supplied to Government, the Indiau 
Journalists’ Association thus described the inodu« 
operand i of the Press Officers directions given 
almost from day to day, biit the following will give 
you some idea about the way in which the Press 
Officer has been using his powers: — 

(a) News that is allowed to be published in the 
papers of all-India circulation in other pro- 
TODces is not allowed to be published in 
Bengal newspaper's of similar circulation. It 
has< sometimes happened that provincial news- 
papers that are aofd in Calcutta contain news 
that the Bengal papers had not been allowed 
to publish; 

(b) Correct and authenticated new of a parti- 
cular kind is not allowed to be published 
and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a 
manner as to make the news often misleading : 

(c) Display of news of certain character is not 
aUowed : 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to the print- 
ing tv-pes that are to be used in the hea^g? 
and body of the news and for the exclusion 
of certain expressions aich as 'arrest of ladies 
and Moslems’ from headings of news; 

(e) Double-column headlines of certain news are 
not allowed: 

(f) Detailed directions are given as to the 
arrangement and position of column of news; 

(g) Proceedings of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not allowed to be published in 
full but are censored ; 

(h) Proceedings in law-courts of Civil Dis- 
obedience cases and of cases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to be publish^ in 
full but in a mutilated form and. as in the 
case of the statement of Miss Beena Das. 
accused in the Governor Shooting case, the 
“ Statesman ” was allowed to publish passages 
in that statement in regard to which strict 
directions were given to the Indian daily 


newspapers that they were not to publis^ii 

them. . j i.- 

(i) Legitimate criticism of policies aim actioiu 
of Government and Government officials iir^' 

objected to. 

III tlie days the Civil Disobedience Movomcn;. 
was in full swing one of the directions of the Pres?*- 
Officer to the newspapers was that in rej)ortmg 
beating bv the police of members of proce^ioni 
taken out or of public meetings held m dehan<^^ 
of the Police Commissioner’s orders in the city oi 
Calcutta or in the moixisnl towns and villages, th- 
word ‘'assault” was not to be used, the utmost 
that could be allowed was that the police ^sporsed 
(he unlawiful assembly or crowd b3’ a “mild lathi- 
charge,'’ though US a sequel to sucli mild cliirge> 
j people had often to be taken to hospital and some- 
limes more serious oonsoquences followed. 

Mr. Bose made many other interesting 
revelations, for all of which the reader is 
referred to the newspapers which have publish- 
ed a full report of his speech. We make only 
one more extract below. 

The hand of censorship was as severe on proceed • 
ings in the law-courts. StatemeiitvS made by 
persons complaining of police beatings were not 
allowed to be published .... I caimot conclude.) 
without mentioning that there was and is a sub- 
Presp' censor at the General Post Office in Caleutt:i 
who has to forwanl nil inland telegrams of a poli- 
tical complexion to the Preas Officer for the latter 
to do the needful in regard to them. 

“ Generally .speaking,” the note of the Joumalj.sts' 
Association concludes, “the Press Officer will not 
niiow io l>o published nny allegations of wrong 
done by the police with the result that news- 
papers do not venture to publish things which may, 
in any way, offend hi?a notions of whal the Press 
may public.” 

Mr. Chintamant s Presidential 
Address 

We have given so much space to the 
modi(r^ operandi of the press laws in Bengal 
and C'aicutta in particular, that, we are sorry, 
we have little space left for Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamanrs masterlv and statesmanlike 
presidential address. He began by dealing 
with journalism, past and present, in India, 
rightly describing journalism as a noble calling. 
He observed : 

It is a source of r^et to us that the majority 
of British journalists in India should interpret their 
mission in terms of temporary’ British interest? 
in India instead of deeming it their duty and 
privilege to sen-e the land of their temporary so- 
journ and the people whose support is the mdis- 
pensable condition of their continued existence. 
This eril is not of recent growth. Three-quarters 
of a century ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence deplored it in these words: — 

“The difficulty in the way of the Govemineni 
of India acting fairly in these matters is immense. 
If anything is done, or attempted to be done, to 
help the natives, a general howl is raised, which 
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roverberates in England, and finds sympathy and 
support tliere. I feel quite bewildered sometimes 
what to do. Every one is, in the abstract, for 
justice, moderation, and sucli like excellent quali- 
ties; but when one comes to apply such principles 
so as to affect anybody's interests, then a change 
comes over them.” (Letter to Sir Erskine PeiT>*. 
member, India Council.) 

No w'onder that at the present time, too, the 
Anglo-Indian pi'css ordinarily looks at public ques- 
tions from a point of view* different from or even 
opposed to that of the Indian press. So that, the 
struggle for the maintenance of the just liberties 
of the pvc&fi against undue invasion by the Govero- 
ment, ria.s had, and I fear will have Uy be carried 
on by the Indian press xinaidcKl by the other 
powerful section of the press in India. But thi« 
is an incident — one of many similar incidents — of 
the go^'ernment of one country by another. And 
it is why the Indian pi'ess has always been, and 
I am confident will ever be, a staunch and unfail- 
ing champion of Swaraj for tlie Motherland held 
too long in subjection. 

Mr. Chintamani proceeded to state what 
should be but unhappily is not considered by 
some, axiomatic, namely, 

that in present conditions in India uo Indian j>anor 
has a moral richt 1o exist which is not an advocate 
of Swaraj. 

'^Section 108, Cr. A 

la the section in Mr, ChintamaDi^s address 
devoted to the press laws occurs the following 
passages : 

A question wldch I have oft(m put to myself nnd 
to others but have not been able to answer or to 
hear answered is. Where is the necessity of any 
special coercive legislation when there is on the 
statute-book sec. 108 of the Criminal Procedup^ 
Code? You will permit me to set it out in 
exten^o. 

“ 108. Whenever a chief presidency or distnc< 
magistrate or a presidency magistrate or magistrate 
of the first, class specially empowered by the loc.'d 
Government in this behalf, has information thai 
there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any 
person who within or without such limits either 
orally or in writing, or in any other manner inten- 
tionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or 
in anywise abets the dissemination of — 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, aD\' 
matter the publication of which is punish- 
able under section 124 A of the Indian Penal 
Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under sec. 153 A of the Indian 
Penal Code, or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge which amounts 
to criminal intimidations or defamation under 
the Indian Penal CJode, such magistrate, if in 
his opinion there is sufficient ground for pro- 
ceeding may, in manner hereinafter provided, 
require such person to show cause why he 
should not be ordered to execute a bond 
with or without sureties, for his good 
behaviour for such period, not exceeding one 
year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix. 


No proceedings shall be taken under this section 
against the editor, proprietor, printer or publisher 
of any publication registered under, and edited, 
printed and published in conformity with the rules 
laid dou-n in the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained 
in such publication except by the order or under 
the authority of the Govemor-General-iu-Council 
or the Local Government or some office; i’ 
empowered by the Go vemor-G on oral-in -Council 
in tills behalf. ” 

What is it, I seriously wish to know, which auy 
Govemmeut desirous bona iide of pi‘eventiag the 
pi*ess from becoming criminal but not of suppress- 
ing legitimate freedom, cannot achieve by the 
application of this section? 

I had an opportunity, five years ago. of asking 
ibe highest officers in the land what end they had 
in view could not be achieved by the enforcement 
of see. 108 and why they wanted the very rigorous 
Press Ordinance of that year. Tlie aas^ver was 
iliat experience had demonstrated the inadequaej* 
of that section. I had the temerity to utter the 
challenge that it should be stated categorically 
where, when and how the alleged inadequacy became 
manifest. On my part I undertook to show that 
oxfojit in one case the magistrate.^ concerned did 
uphold the executive with no interference from 
higher tribunals. 

Mr. Chintamani’s own answer to the 
questions he asked is contained in the following 
passage : 

The only reason that I can think of is that the 
proceedings under that section are judicial— aJbei/ 
du' judicial authority is an executive magistrate, 
an officer subordinate to the Government, one 
whase prospects iu ser\dce depend upon the good- 
will of the Government. But the accused is there 
given an onportunity of showing cause and of 
vindicating nis innocence. If he has the mean^ 
and the will he has the further opportunity of 
taking his case in revision to the High Court. This 
evidently has proved too much for a Govenmient 
whieli prefers the reign of discretion to the reign 
of !uw. Lord Morley wTote to Lord Miuto that 
the Government of India were against lawyers be- 
cause they were against law. This was said by a 
Secretary "of State’ and not by an Indian editor. 
TTie fact unfortunately is — or so, at all events it 
appears to be — that the Government of India, 
inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, 
naturally prefer to be uncontrolled makers and as 
far as possible not to be checked by an independent 
judiciary. 

Training in Journalism 

A resolution in favour of the institution 
of a course of training in journalism was 
defeated at the recent session of the All-India 
Journalists’ Conference by two votes. It is 
not necessary for us to discuss the arguments 
of the opponents of the resolution. We know 
those ai^uments. But after giving due weight 
to them, we still think that it would be good 
for intending journalists to undergo academic 
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and^ practical training in journalism. 'I'hey 
require it Perhaps, it would be better to 
say — in order not to seem to lecture to others 
from a lofty pedestal — that if the present 
writer were yoilng again and wanted to be 
a journalist and had the opportunity and the 
option of undergoing a course of academic 
and practical training in journalism, he would 
have availed himself of such an opportunity '! 

Though he became a professional journalist 
some 35 years ago as editor of a monthly 
or two and for a decade or so before that 
period had much to do with editing and 
contributing to one weekly and some monthlies, 
he does uot know many things about 
journalism which he would even now in his 
old age like very much to know. But, alas ! 
where now is the leisure, the energy, and last 
of all, the opportunity 

The American orator and reformer 
Wendell Philips said, “If I could but make the 
newspapers of country I would not care who 
made its religion or its laws,” or words to 
that effect. But where are such newspaper- 
makers ? 

Whaf is " Very Rapid Expansion" 
in Education 7 

As India is still the country of the bullock 
cart, Britishers are apt to think that in this 
country any progress made is very rapid 
progress. But if they give expression to that 
idea of theirs through the medium of the 
English language, it sounds rather ludicrous. 
For English is, more than any other language, 
a world language and is spoken or understood 
in many countries which have become u.sed 
to locomotion by aeroplane. Therefore, if 
any official measuring progress in India 
according to the bullock cart standard, calls 
it very rapid in English words, he must thank 
himself if he be considered fit to live in the 
ge of the cave-dwellers. 

In an official report entided Education in 
\dia in 1932-33, prepared by Sir George 
nderson, Educational Commissioner with the 
overnment of India, and published in 1935 
-“Very rapid” publication undoubtedly, 
fc has been stated with reference to certain 
defects’ : 

“ . . . they have become the mote pronounced 
owing to the very rapid, and otherwise commend- 
able, expaneion made during the early years of 


tlm present political i-egiiue, aud also io Quaucial 
and other coinplicatioua which have inLer\-ened.'’ 
Page 1. 

Ijet us try to have some definite idea of 
this “very rapid expansion during the early 
years of the present political regime.” 

In Progress of Education in hidia 192 7-32 
by Sir George Anderson, Vol. II, page 59, 
it Is stated that the number of pupils attending 
educational institutions of all grades in British 
India iii 1921-22 wa.s 8,381,350, and in 1926-27 
it was 11,157,496. That is to say, in five 
yeai-s the increase in the number of pupils 
was less than three millions in all institutions 
from universities to village primary schools. 
In 1931-32 the number was 12,766,537, in a 
country with a population of 353 millions in 
round numbers. If only British India be 
considered, the population is 290 millions. 

Let us see what expansion of education 
means in Soviet Russia, with a population of 
166 millions in round numbers — half that of 
India. 

In Joseph Stalin’s book, The State of the 
Soviet Union, it Is stated : 

In the spliere of tlie cnltunil dovclopuicut of 
the country in the period under review we have 
the following: 

(a) The introduction tliroiiglioii't (he U..S.S.R. 
of univorsol compulsoiy olciiicnluiy oilucaLion 
and an incresiac of literacy among the poinilatioii 
from 67 per cent at the end of 1930 to 90 per 
cent at the end of 1933. 

(b) Au increase in the numl>er attending 
schools of all grades from 14,358,000 in 1929 to 
26,419,000 in 1933. Of these the number receiving 
elementary education iucren.scd from 11,697,000 to 
19,163,000 ; viiddle school education increased 
from 2,453.000 to 6,674,000; and higher education 
increased from 207,000 to 491.000. 

(c) An increase in the number of children re- 
ceiving pre-school education from 838,000 in 1929 
to 5,917,000 in 1933. 

A British official in India may be pardoned 
for suspeetbg that Stalin, the anti-religious 
Communist dictator, may have been guilty 
of exaggerating Bolshevik cultural achieve- 
ment. The statement made, therefore, by a 
religious Christian missionary not partial to 
atheistic Bolsheviks may be a corrective. 
Dr. Stanley Jones, who has worked with 
distinction in India and abroad and is the 
author of some books, writes in his recent 
work, Christ and Communism, about the 
Russians : 

In spite of the clouds we can see that they 
are making amazing progress; for instance, their 
literacy has gone up from thirty-five per cent in 
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1913 to eighty-five per cent to-day, instead of 
3,500,000 piipiis in 1912, tlicre are now over 
25,000,000 pupils and students; the circulation of 
daily papers i,s twelve times what it was in Czarist 
days. 

Education according to modern ideas 
practically began seventy-five years ago in 
Japan. The Emperor of Japan had desired 
that there should be no family in his country 
with any illiterate persons — infants excepted, 
of course. At the present day 99 per cent 
of tlie males and 98 per cent of the 
girls and women can read and write. That 
may be called rapid educational expansion. 

The Negroes of Africa who were seized in 
their country and sold as slaves in America 
had no literature or alphabet of their own in 
their country. And before the abolition of 
slavery in America on December 18, I 860 , 
there were laws like the following : 

. the education of Negroes was expressly 
forbidden. Here, for instance, are some passages 
from the code of Vimnia in 1849; ‘Even- 
assemblage of Negroes for the purpose of in- 
struction in reading or writing shall be an unlaw- 
ful assetribly. Any justice may issue his warrant 
to any officer or other person requiring him to 
enter any place where such assemblage maj’ be 
and seize any Negroes therein; and he or any 
other justice may order such Negro to be punished 
with stripes. Again, if a white person assemble 
with Negroes for the purpose of instructir;^ them 
to read and write, he shall be confined to jail not 
exceeding six months and fined not exceeding one 
hundred dollars’. ” 

“ Those Christian Legislators thus doomed the 
entire servile population to perpetual tgDorancr- 
and degradation.” — Harniswortn’s History of the 
World, Vol. IV, P. 2814, quoted In Major B. D. 
Ihisu’s History of Education in India under the 
Rule of the East India Company. 

It was after the liberation of the slaves 
on December 18, 1865, that the Negroes could 
receive instruction without being considered 
criminals. The result was that according to 
the U. S. A. census of 1930, it was found that 
83.7 per cent of tlie Negroes could read atrd 
write and only 16.3 per cent were illiterate. 
In the succeeding five years this percentage 
of illiteracy must have decreased. 

In India, known from antiquity for its 
civilization and with ancient literatures, under 
the British Government, whose highest educa- 
tional officer hits complained of “verj' rapid 
expansion” of education, 92 per cent of the 
population wei*e illiterate and 8 per cent 
literate according to the census of 1931. 

It should be noted here that before the 


British occupation of India it was not , an 
illiterate country. Dr. Edward Thompson 
has never been guilty of exa^erating Indian 
achievement Referring to the times before 
the British came here, he has been constrained 
to admit ; 

“Nevertheless there was move literacy, if of :i 
low kiu<l, than until within the last ten years.” — 
The Reconstruclion of India (publislied in 19.30), 
page 255. 

Official Safisfaefion af Decrease of 
Schools in India 

Education in India in 1932-33, published 
in 1935, says : 

“A decrease of 2,445 in the number of institu- 
tions, taken by itself, need not give cause for 

alarm; possibly the reverse The large 

increase of 1.^7 recognized institutions in Bengal, 
liowever. is of doubtful v^uc, in view of the urgent 
need of improving those institutions which nlreadv 
exist.” 

Bengal Education Minister Most 
Zealous Disciple 

If inartificial decrease in the number of 
schools pleases the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, then artificial 
decrease in their number must be equally 
pleasing to him, if not more — this must have 
been the logic of the Bengal Edneation 
Minister. Hence, a resolution was published 
by him on the 1st August last and a supple- 
mentary communique on the 2.5th, proposing a 
very drastic reduction in the number of schools. 
This has roused a storm of opposition in 
Bengal. Men past eighty {Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Principal Girisb Chandra Bose), nearing 
eighty (Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
Sir Nilratau Sircar, Sir P- C. Ray), past 
seventy (too many to name), and past sixty and 
fifty (still more numerous), not to speak 
of younger persons, have joined in this 
opposition. One of the most crowded meet- 
ings ever held iu Albert Hall was held on 
August 25 last to give expression to the strong 
feelings of the public on the subject Sir P. C. 
Ray, presiding, gave the lead in a none too 
vigorous speech. When for reasons of health 
he left the Hall, Sir Nilratan Sircar took the 
chair. 

Bengal aud all India require both improve- 
ment and expansion and not curtailment of 
facilities in the field of education in the name 
of efficiency. India has not a single iiistitutiou 
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tno^’e than she wants — she requires more. If 
there be any which is absolutely bad or 
useless, let it be replaced by a good one. 
In times of famine it is better to give 
all hungry persons coarse rice than giving 
cakes to a few. Similarly, seeing that 
there is education famine in India, none 
should be deprived of educational facilities 
on the pretext of providing ideal institutions 
for a small number. To say that there is no 
money for educating all is a hollow excuse. 

Taking advantage of the artiBcially 
impoverished condition of the Bengal Govern- 
ment and of the existence of terrorism here, 
the experiment of curtailment is going to be 
tried here first But let the other provinces 
beware betimes. 

Congress and Acceptance of Ministry 

The question of Congressmen’s acceptance 
of office is being discussed by tliem and others. 
We have already said more riian once that we 
are against it, and we have given our reasons. 

Congress and the Indian States’ 

People 

Congress appears to say that, though it 
wants Swaraj for the Indian States' people also 
and though it can and does give them its 
moral support, it cannot give them any other 
sort of baciung. That may be the correct 
legal position, of which we are no judge. But 
Congress itself has all along got b^ men and 
money from the Indian States in its struggles, 
and, moreover, both “British” India and 
“Indian” India are now going to be parts of 
the same Federation. What now ? 

American and Other Occidental 
''Neutrality'* 

Washington, Aug. 24. 

Tlie Neutrality Bill, which the Senate originateci 
to prevent the United States beiag drawn into any 
war by trading [in arms and munitions] with the 
belligerents, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to-day in a form virtual^ identical witl: 
that adopted by the Senate, which is expected 
io accept the House’s amendments. — Reuter. 

Brit'iin and some other European powers 
have also been considering or talking of 
neutrality of this sort, and in the meantime 
Italian ships in considerable numbers have been 
passing the Suez canal with arms and munitions. 
When Japan and China fight, no Western 


power thinks of neutrality of this sort, because 
both are non-European nations and because 
Japan has the power to hit back. In the 
present case, Italy is European, Ethiopia is 
not Italy can strike back, Ethiopia cannot. 
Italy has munition factories of her own and 
has already despatched considerable quanti- 
ties of war materials. Ethiopia has no such 
advantage. So, occidental “neutrality” will go 
gainst Ethiopia. 

America's neutrality is partly explained 
by one fact. In the U. S. A. there are 
38,727,593 persons of foreign white stock out 
of a total population of 137,008,435. Of 
these 38,727,593 persons, 4,546,877 or 11.7 
per cent are of Italian stock. They are second 
in number only to the people of German stock, 
who are 17.7 per cent ^ America must not 
hurt Italian feelings ! 

Mussolini Not Bluffing / 

The morning papers of to-day (August 28) 
contain the following telegram : 

Paris, Aug. 26. 

Those in France and elsewhere, but especially 
in Britain, who imaeint that Signor Mussolini i.'* 
bluffing will be forced to admit that they are wron^ 
after reading Signor Mussolini’s declaration lo 
‘"nie Daily Mail,” in which the Diice ha?, said 
that, if sanctions are voted against Italy, she will 
immediately leave tlie League and whoer-rr applio- 
the sanctioQS will be met by Italy’s armed hostility. 

This riew is expressed in French official circle^', 
which opine that the Duce's affirmation lends sup- 
port to the French deprecation of recourse to 
sanctions. 

TTie French policy remains that no stone elmli 
be left tmtumed to try to localize the conflict and 
io maintain os far as possible a friendly under- 
handing between Paris, London and Rome, and 
above all to prevent an extension of the hostilities 
to Europe. 

A Cairo message states that seventeen Italiau 
steamers, with troops and workmen, ha^-e passed 
through tiie Suez Canal during the last two days. 
—Reuter. 

But, without the help of any other power 
Britain, if not France also, can meet Italian 
hostility. But do they value the freedom of a 
black nation sufficiently to do so ? 

New Education Fellowship 

The world-wide organization called the 
New Education Fellowship has opened an 
office at Santiniketau with Rabindranath 
Tagore as President. For detailed information, 
please write to the Joint Secretaries at Santi- 
niketan. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


G eorge KUot was one in a long line 
of great soals, who have appeared 
in ditferent lands and ages, who 
have done an immortal literarj' 
work which they have left behind them for 
the joy and benefit of mankind, while them- 
selves remaining in the shadow, — their 
personality known only to a small circle of 
intimate friends, until the greatness of what 
they had done, the beauty and worth of what 
they had created, set men on fire to know 
the great doers,— to find out the great 
creators. 

By universal agreement the most illustrious 
of these great souls— these great literary 
creators — that Europe has given to the world 
are Homer in Greece and Shakespeare in 
England. These in their own day were 
hardly more than shadows ; and even now 
Homer’s Achilles and Hector and Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet and King Lear seem more 
real flesh and blood than the poets who 
created them. 

For a long time George Eliot, whose 
first writings appeared under an assumed 
name, was hardly more than a shadow, and 
in some respects she seems such today. Not 
until the publication of the first somewhat 
brief life of her, by Mathilde Blind, three 
years after- her death, indeed not until the 
publication of the fuller life by her husband, 
Mr. Cross, five years after her death, did she 


emerge in anv clear way from the mist. For 
many years after her books became famous 
the men and women whom her genius had 
created, her Adam Bede and Dinah Morris, 
her Amos Barton and Hetty and Mrs. Poyaer, 
her Maggie and Tom-TulHver, her Roraola 
and Tito, and Gwendolen and Grandcourt, 
seemed the real persons and she hardly more 
than a myth or illusion, so throbbing with 
life, and so intensely individual were the 
characters whom her brain, as by a miraculous 
power, called into existence, and .so hidden 
and impalpable seemed the great authoress, 
who lived so quietly all her years with her 
books, and her own lofty thoughts, and amid 
her small circle of choice and very dear 
friends. 

As the world now knows, the real name 
of her who came to be called George Eliot 
her name before her marriage — was Mary 
Ann Evans, or, as she generally wrote it, 
Marian Evans. 

The outward events of the life of George 
Eliot (Marian Evans) were very simple. 

She was born in Warwickshire, in middle 
England, amid country and village surround- 
ings. Her father and mother were of the 
middle class,— not poor and yet in only 
moderate circumstances. She was the youug- 
est of five children. 

She attended two or three schools, — 
seemingly very good schools — not far from 
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her home, and obtained what was regarded 
an excellent early education. 

Her fondness for reading from her earliest 
years was verj' great ; and from this, more 
even than from her schools, she obtained the 
beginnings of that very wide, deep and rich 
culture, which marked her mature life. When 
she was seventeen her mother died, and 
she became the housekeeper of her father. 
This placed the responsibility of the home 
upon her, and did much to deepen that 
conscientiousness, that feeling of the sacred- 
ness of duty, which throughout all her later 
life was so noticeable. It is interesting to 
know that in Maggie Tulliver, one of the 
characters of her story “The Mill on the 
Floss”, we have portrayed much that suggests 
George Eliot’s own early history. Some who 
knew her well, tell us also that not a few of 
her own characteristics as a young wnman are 
portrayed in the young Romola. 

Her yearning, not only for knowledge, 
but for goodness, for high ideals of life, and 
for worthy achievement, became very strong 
while she was yet a girl. Early too she began 
to think earnestly, very earnestly upon religion. 
She was taught the doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity in a rather severe form, and very 
sincerely held them throughout her childhood. 
As she approached womanhood however, her 
mental horizon began to widen, and her earnest 
thinking brought doubt to her mind about 
many things that she had in earlier years 
believed. 

In appearance .she was a gentle-mannered 
girl, with a pale grave face. Her leading 
mental characteristics were kindness to every- 
body, sympathy for ever}-body, suffering or in 
need, and an absorbing thirst for knowledge 
which made all efforts in its attainments seem 
not a toil but a pleasure. 

It is easy to see in the writings of her 
mature years, the great influence upon her of 
her early country life and associations. Her 
girlhood experiences in those rural districts 
were so many treasures, valuable literary 
materials for future use, which she preserved 
in memory, and later poured with lavish hand 
into her novels. Her “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
especially show how deep were the impres- 
sions made upon her young mind by the 
country environment of her childhood. By the 


time she reached full womanhood her father’s 
pecuniary circumstances improved, and she 
was afforded leisure for more extended and 
thorough study, and attained a good degree 
of mastery of the Greek, Latin, French, 
German and Italian languages. She also 
pressed forward rigorously her musical studies, 
laying the foundation of that musical know- 
ledge and that skill as a player upon the piano, 
which proved such a source of unfailing 
delight to herself and her friends in after years. 

Pew at that time thought of her as a 
genius ; and yet it is remembered by those 
who knew her best, that in conversation with 
such as she felt a soul kinship with— such as 
could understand her — her gray eyes would 
often light with fire, and she would give ex- 
pression to thoughts singularly profound and 
brilliant, mingled not infrequently with the 
richest humour. And yet, Marian Evans is 
doubtless to be regarded not as an early 
prodigy like John Stuart Mill and Mozart and 
Theodore Parker, whose intellectual precocity, 
almost in infancy, startles us. Hers was a 
far more normal experience. Her great genius 
was something the budding of which to dis- 
cerning eyes appeared early, but the full 
development and splendid fruitage of it did 
not appear to the world until it had been fed 
and watered by the sun and rain of many 
laborious years of study and oflbrt. This is 
only another illustration of the assertion that 
genius in the final analysis is largely very 
hard work. 

Itw.as one of her striking characteristic.^ 
that she always had a marvellous memory. 
Nothing that she learned seems ever to 
have been lost to her. Better still, 
she had that power of Lmagin.atiou or 
intellectual sympathy, which enabled her to 
enter into the spirit of, to understand, and to 
appreciate, all literatures ; every age, epoch 
or people that history brought before her ; 
the investigation of the scientist : the specu- 
lation of the philosophic ; the practical 
problems of the reformer ; the art ideals and 
thought stru^Hng into expression of the 
artist Here lay the hidings of her real 
power and greatness. In these mental qualities 
lay the promise of those remarkable works 
of fiction which she was later to give to her 
age. 
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We may very properly divide George 
Eliot’s life into four periods. 

The first 29 or 30 years were a period of 
preparation. These years were spent mainly 
in her father’s home as we have seen ; in 
home duties and in study. Into these years, 
however, came some very strenuous literary 
work in the form of translating. Two learned 
books, one David Strauss’ “Life of Jesus,” and 
the other Spinoza’s “Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus” were translated by her into English, 
the first from German and the second from 
Latin. This shows the thoroughness of her 
scholarship and the seriousness of her under- 
takings. Yet all this was only in the way of 
preparation for her more important work to 
be done later. 

The second period of her life extended from 
her 20th or 30th year until her 37th — that is 
to say, it was a period of about seven years 
in length. During this time she lived in 
London, and was assistant Editor of the 
Westminster Review, her work being editorial, 
and also writing original article.s for the review. 
Of course the fact that she held a position of 
such literary importance shows how high a 
place she was already taking in the literary 
world. It was during this period that she 
formed the acquaintance of and finally married 
George Henry Lewes, the distinguished writer 
on literary, scientific, philosophical subjects. 
No marriage was ever more real than this 
although, on account of the folly, injustice and 
cruelty of English law at the time, the 
marri^o was not able to obtain legal sanction. 
But all the same it was a marriage of love and 
of serious and high purpose. No husband 
and wife were ever truer to each other than 
were Mr. and Mrs. Lewes during all the years 
until Mr. Lewes’ death. 

The third period of George Eliot’s life was 
from her 37th year until her 59th year, — 
extending over 32 years of time. This was 
the period of her great literary work — the 
writing of her most important novels and her 
poems. This entire period was covered by 
her married life with Mr. Lewes, and she 
always attributed its wonderful literary fruitful- 
ness to the happiness, the peace of mind and 
the inspiration which she derived from him. 
But at the expiration of but two years from 
the death of Mr. Lewes she married again. 


Her second husband was a long-time and very 
dear friend, Mr. John Walter Cross, a man of 
very high social and business standing in 
London. Although Mr. Cross was much 
younger than she, the marriage seemed to be 
in every way a very happy one. With the 
new life there came to her new peace, new 
hope, new interest in everything, and she be- 
came once more her old self. It seemed as 
if there was promise of at least another good 
dozen years of splendid work from her pen. 
But it was not to be so. Within less than a 
year a sudden cold developed into serious 
complications, and almost before anyone was 
aware, the end came. 

All of George Eliot’s life in London had 
been lived in the midst of the finest and most 
inspiring literary associations and influences. 
Very early she formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance, among others, with Herbert Spencer. 
There is a story to the effect that he was at 
one time her teacher in languages. Mr. Spencer 
takes pains himself to deny this, and to say 
tliat when he first formed her acquaintance she 
was already master of six or seven languages. 
But very soon a strong friendship sprang up 
between the two, which lasted until her death. 
Although Spencer did not teach her languages, 
.she became au early and devoted student and 
master of his philosophy, and all her later and 
more important works were written on the 
basis of that philosophy, and almost may be 
called popularizations, or practical applications 
to life, of that philosophy. Moreover we are 
told on good authority, that it was at*least 
partly through the earnest advice of Mr. 
Spencer — or perhaps through the combined 
advice of Mr. Spencer and her husband, Mr. 
Lewes, who both divined earlier than she her- 
self did the real bent of her genius — that she 
was induced to undertake the writing of fiction. 
Her earliest venture in this line, “Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” appeared in connection with the 
nom dc phim.e “George Eliot,” a signature 
never used by her before. These three simple 
and rather short stories, “The Sad Fortunes 
of Rev. Amos Barton,” “Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story,” and “Janet’s Repentance,” attracted 
considerable attention, and quite sufficient 
pr^e to warrant her in undertaking a novel 
of greater scope and length. 

The next year, 1859, she published her 
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first long story, “Adam Bede,” over the same 
no7n de phime. This book ^on a complete 
triumph from the first. Ou its appearance the 
best critics of England declared with rare 
unanimitv that a new star of the second if not 
of the first magnitude had suddenly risen in 
the sky of English letters. The book had a 
great sale, and was translated almost at once 
into several languages of the continent 

It is curious to look back from this 
distance of time and see how eager was the 
quest of the ])ub!ic to find out who this new 
genius w.is. Several different per.sons very 
soon appeared claiming to be George Eliot. 
Naturally enough all of them were men. One 
pretender, so loud and persistent in his claim 
that the publishers found it necessary to 
expose him, was a Mr. Joseph Likins of 
Nuneaton. Nor was he wanting in supporters. 
Among others a Warwickshire clergyman 
declared that in his part of the world every- 
one not only knew that Mr. Liggins was the 
writer of “Adam Bede,” but could identify 
perfectly the chief characters. 

In all this, however, Miss Evans was only 
passing through an experience common enough 
in literary history. Sir Walter Scott was once 
.asked by an acquaintance to congratulate him, 
the acquaintance, on being the “Great Un- 
known,” the author of “Waverley.” The 
masterpieces of Akinside, Sheridan and 
Thompson w’ere claimed by literary highway- 
men. The poet, Hood, had considerable diffi- 
culty in establishing hi? authorship of “The 
Song of the Shirt.” Three different persons 
claimed to have written the novel “Joshua 
Davidson.” In the George Eliot controversy 
not only was it not generally known for a 
long time who George Eliot was, but it was not 
even knowm that she was a woman. The 
credit is given to Dickens of having first 
guessed the secret. 

The pen that had produced “Adam Bede” 
next gave the world “Mill on the Floss,” 
then “Silas Mamer,” then “Romola,” then 
“Felix Holt, the Radical.” After that 
came a pause of two years at the end 
of which the novelist appeared in the new 
r6le of poet, writing and publishing in succes- 
sion three volumes of poetry entitled 
respectively, “The Spanish Gypsj^” “Agatha,” 
and “The Legend of Jubal and other poems.” 


Of course the sudden and altogether 
unexpected appearance of a novelist of the 
fame of George Eliot as a writer of poetry 
could not but create a sensation, whether her 
poetry were good or poor. In the present 
case it w'as good ; all whose judgment was 
worth anything agreed to that. But the 
question arose, was it so good as to be worthy 
the genius and fame of the great woman from 
whose pen it cameV On this point tliere were 
different opinions. If space permitted I should 
like to linger on the theme George Eliot as a 
Poet, asking the question. As a poet how does 
she rank ? I may only venture to say that in 
my own judgment her place is second to only 
a few on the roll of England’s illustrious singers 
aud second to vo ivomoiy unless it be Mrs. 
Browning. I do not know that I should even 
place Mrs. Browning’s “Aurora Leigh” above 
George Eliot’s “Spanish Gypsy.” 

In 1871 George Eliot again took up her 
pen as a novelUt, this time to give us “Middle- 
march,” and a little later “Daniel Deronda,” 
the last of that series of remarkable works of 
fiction with which she enriched the world of 
literature. 

One other book should be mentioned in a 
word. About the time of Mr. Lewes’ death 
George Eliot published a voliiiue of a wholly 
differeufc nature from any other, entitled 
“rheophrastiis Such,” made up of what we 
may call a series of essays of reflections on 
men, things and society. It is a work of pi*o- 
found and subtle tiinking and of some 
importance as throwing lights upon its author’s 
views on various subjects. But it has never 
been much read, and by no means takes rank 
beside her novels or her poetry. 

Having now run rapidly through the story 
of George Eliot’s literary life and work, let us 
consider briefly the leading characteristics of 
her writings, and her claim to enduring fame. 
George Eliot was a writer of perhaps as 
perfect English as any author of England or 
America. She always wrote slowly and with 
great care, aud never printed a page until 
every thought was expressed in the most 
faultless manner possible. Her sentences, it 
is true, sometimes require to be read a second 
time before one grasps fully their meaning. 
But that is the faulty if fault it be, rather of 
her ideas than of her style. Her thought is at 
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times so subtle that the real wonder is that 
she is able to express it so clearly as she does. 
In the beauty, precision and finish of her 
English she stands in marked contrast with 
many English novelists of eminence, and 
should have a first place in the attention 
of all students of stylo in English prose. 

But admirable us she is in literary expres- 
sion, it is not so much this as it is her groat 
skill in framing plots and dramatic situations, 
and especially her unrivalled ability in 
portraying characters and analyzing motives 
and laying bare the secret workings of the 
human mind and conscience, that give.s her 
her chief claim to greatness. Most writers of 
fiction have one set of characters whom they 
make pass before us again and again. The 
names, the livery and the conditions under 
which they appear are changed, but the 
characters arc essentially the same. But 
George Eliot never reproduces anything she 
has once given the public. Her every new 
book is altogether new. This is because she 
is a real creator, not a mere putter together 
of second hand material. In many-sidedness 
she is like Shakespeare. Like him too she has 
the power to put herself in the place of each 
one of her characters, and understand each, and 
feel as each feels, and think as each thinks, 
and so completely for the time being be the 
one whom .she portrays, as to make that 
character live his own independent life — im- 
possible of being mistaken in anything for any 
other character. This is a rare power, which 
only the pre-eminent few in literature possess. 

George Eliot perhaps portrays best the 
sad and the tragic. T think it is a just criticism 
that there is too much of the tragic and the 
dark in nearly all her works. Yet her books, 
some of them at least, arc by no means wanting 
in the bright and even the humorous. Indeed 
in some of her characters, as Mrs. Poyser and 
Bartle Massey, she gives us what is to be 
classed among the best humour we have in 
English literature. It is sometimes said that 
women writers usually fail in humour. Certainly 
George Eliot succeeds, and as measured by 
this severe test, (for it is a severe test) she 
takes rank with the greatest of the opposite sex. 

She paints common people admirably. 
How wonderfully does she enter into 
sympathy wiCh Silas Marner’s life, and 


how delicateiv and tenderiv and Taith- 

% V 

fully does she portray all the hopes and 
anxieties and fears of his small mind. 
Particularly well does she paint the people of 
naal England — their humour, their oddities, 
their conceits, their prejudice.?, their narrow 
and peculiar views of life, their badncs.s, their 
goodnc.ss. No writer has portr.ayed w’omen 
with more masterly hand than George Eliot. 
Some of her women characters arc as well 
drawn a.s any itj Shakespeare. Her portrayal 
of men is perhap.s n<5t always so wonderful. 
Children she paints almost or (juite as perfect- 
ly as Victor Hugo. 

We should expect her to fail if anywhere 
in drawing religious characters. Having 
grown away from current religious beliefs, it 
is natural to fear that she might not do justice 
to persons who continued to hold thenn But 
we have only to read a very little way in 
almost any of her books to see that our fear 
is groundless. Dinah Monas, the metliodist, 
Aunt Agatha and Savonarola, the Catholics, 
and Mordecai the Jew, are all drawn with 
equal fidelity and sympathetic appreciation. 

In most of her novels she confines herself 
to English society, and porlray.s .such characters 
as she has herself seen, and known : and here, 
drawing upon the rich treasures of a life of 
keen and penetrating observation, she is plainly 
most at home and writes with most ease. But 
in one of her stories in prose, '‘Romola^’, and 
in her story in metre “The Spanish Gypsy”, 
she transports herself to foreign lands, and to 
past age.?. Here, she has a more difficult task. 
How has she succeeded '! It is not too much 
to say that her Romola is one of the three or 
four best historical novels of the world. Ju.st 
as he who would know the Alexandria of 
the early part of the fifth Century should not 
fail to read Charles Kingsley’s “Hypatia,”, and 
as he who would realize the voluptuous life and 
tragic fate of Pompeii, the doomed city of 
ancient Italy, must read Bulwer Lytton’s “Last 
Days of Pompeii”, so he who would understand 
the gay, beautiful, wicked, hollow-hearted, 
fascinating, cruel, splendid Florence of 
Savonarola’s time, whatever else he reads or 
does not read, should be sure that he does not 
miss the vivid and wonderful panorama that 
waits to pass before his eyes in the life-story of 
George Eliot’s “Romola.” 
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K is natural to incjULre what is the leading 
characteristic of George Eliot, as a novelist 
Thackeray will be remembered for his pictures 
of the fashion and the foibles of the English 
life of his day, in its so-called higher circles. 
Dickens will live in his broad, hearty, genial 
humanity, and his pictures of the English 
common life of his time, particularly in its out- 
ward aspects. For what will George Eliot 
be read and prized and remembered, if she is 
read and remembered at all in coming ages ? I 
think she will be read, if not by the many, at 
least by the more intelligent few. A hundred, or 
live hundred years from today, he who wants 
to get a view of the society world, or the 
f’a.shionabic world, or the political world, or 
the financial and business world, or even of 
the more external aspects of the religious 
world of Nineteenth Century England, will 
turn to his library and hunt up a Dickens, or 
a Thackeray or a Trollope or a Beaconsfield. 
But he who wants to know about a deeper and 
more important world than those writers 
describe, — the real life of the people, — their 
hopes, fears, struggles, suH'erings, aspirations, 
their homes, their work-conditions, their .sehool.s, 
their churches, the vast overturnings and read- 
justments of religious beliefs caused by science 
(to many people welcome but to others shocking 
and terrible) — he who wants to know about 
these deep and vital matters (and what will the 
future care about so much as about these?) will 
go not to Beaconsfield or Macaulay or Thackeray 
or Dickens, but straight to George Eliot. 

George Eliot through her books is a great 
teacher, at whose feet men and women of every 
nation, race and religion, may well sit, — a 
teacher of the great moral laws upon which all 
the progress of the world and human existence 
itself depends. Scarcely another English 
writer, indeed no other Englsh (freal writer 
of her generation, unless it be Ruskin, breathes 
a spirit of such high moral earne.stness. In 
the emphasis which she places upon right 
doing or righteousness, and In the sure penalty 
which she makes sooner or later always to 
follow wrong-doing or unrighteousness, she 
is a true sister of the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets of the Old Testament. Much of the 
intensity of her stories lies in the fruitless 
attempts of her characters when they have 
done wrong to avoid retribution. 


It is sometimes charged that she teaches 
fatalism. In a sense she does. But it is not 
the blind fatalism of the old Greeks, or the 
app.alling fatalism of the Calvinistic so-called 
Christian theology. Always it is a fatalism 
(if that word is to be used at all) of 
ascertainable cause and etfect, and therefore 
is not beyond man’s mitigation and at least 
partial control. Often she presents it 
in the form of heredity, as in the case of 
Fedalma stru^Iiug in vain to free herself 
from the chains which her birth and 

ancestry have fastened upon her,— in 
other woi*ds, struggling to be a Spatilsh 
lady when her veins are full of gypsy blood. 
Indeed no lesson is taught more powerfully 
in the books of George Eliot than this of the 
power of heredity. We are bound to those 
who have gone before us and to those who 
come after us by ties that we cannbt 
break and must not ignore. Yet we are 
not hc!ples.s. We may lift society and continue 
to lift it, but it must be by using heredity 
itself. 1'hat is to say, we must see that each 
generation is born better than the preceding 
one. Also we may lift society by means of 
environment — by making all the educational 
and moulding influences that surround child- 
hood and youth better and better. George 
Eliot never overlooks the powerful influence of 
environment and education. 

She is sometimes represented as a 

pessimist. This is a mistake. She is an 

optimist. But hers is not that easy-going 

.shallow optimism which indulges the lazy 

faith that all things are coming out right, 

whether wc do anything to make them come 

out right or not Hers is that high and 

rational optimism which, while it believes that 

the world’s future is to be better than its 

present, and wi th Tennyson, 

“Doubts not that through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns,” 

yet believes in the world’s progress beeausG 

it believes that mankind will work hard 

enough to insure that progress. 

Here is the way she herself expresses 
her splendid optimism : 

“I too rest in faith 

That man’s perfection is the crowning flower. 
Toward which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 
Is pressing,— seen in puny blossoms now. 
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But in the world’s great morrows to expand 
With broadest petal and with deepest glow.” 

And again : 

“Miue is the faith 
That life on earth is being shaped 
To glorious ends, that order, justice, love 
Mean man’s completeness, mean effect as sure 
As roundness in the dew drop.” 

Nothing is more conspicuous in tlie 
writings of George Eliot than that beautiful 
spirit which she calls '‘altruism,” which the 
New Testament calls the “spirit of tlie Cross,” 
and which in our every-day language is called 
unselfishness, — a spirit which breathes through 
all her pages. If there is one lesson that is 
impressed upon her readers more often and 
more powerfully than any other, it is the 
lesson that selfishness is misery, whereas 
unselfishness and generous, loving efforts to do 
others good, brings ever the highest rewards 
of blessedness. He is both an outlaw and 
a wretch who lives solely for himself. He is 
a man and an inheritor of all highest good that 
appertains to human life, who lives for the 
common weal. A not inappropriate text 
to set at the beginning of any or all of her 
books would be, “He that seeketh to save his 
life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life 
for the truth’s sake and his brothers shall 
save it” 

George Eliot has done not a little by her 
teachings to shame Christians out of their 
selfish seeking to save their own selfish 
souls ; she has done not a little to teach ns 
all that we can only save our souls as we save 
ourselves from everything base or sordid or 
selfish or hurtful to our highest manhood or 
womanhood ; and especially as we save others 
around us, our children, our brothers and 
sisters, our neighbours, our friends, our foes, 
the poor in our alleys, the criminals in our 


jails. For mankind is a solidarity. “No ‘man 
Uveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
himself.” 

Because George Eliot was unable to 
believe many of the doctrines of ortliodox 
Christianity, there were those who called 
lier skeptic, heretic, infidel, and who declared 
her religion not real but only a pretence. It 
was even reported that the prayers and 
sermons of “Adam Bede” and “Dinah Morris” 
were not her own but were copied. This 
charge pained her deeply, and she tells us 
how, as a fact, they came up “out of a full 
heart through burning tears.” It is known 
that that book of deep devotion, “The Imitation 
of Christ,” was throughout her life a favourite 
and much read volume. After her death it 
was found in her room close to her accustomed 
seat. 

I close this study of a noble life and 

character, as well as a writer of all but the 

very highest rank, with her own beautiful 

poem, — that poem-prayer with which the 

volume of her collected poetical writings ends. 

As it was h/r prayer, so may it well be the 

prayer of all who ren/I it here : 

‘‘Oh may I join the choir invisible 
0{ those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
in pulses stirred to geii^sity ; 

In deed of daring rectitude ; in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with seif ; 
in thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues. 

This is life to come. 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven to be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 

Knkindle generous ardour, few pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 

Be the sweet presence of a good difl'used, 

And in diffusion ever move intense, 

So shall 1 join the choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
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N ot the India tliat was but the India 
that is is the theme of these reflec- 
tions : the India not of yesterday but 
the India of today, which is casting its 
shadow on the India of tomorrow. What is 
this stirring of a new life, the awakening of a 
consciousness that slumbered for centuries in 
peaceful oblivion, deaf to the calls resounding 
through the countries of tlie world, heedless of 
the primordial law that every living creature 
is born to breathe the air of freedom ? In the 
midst of this slumber almost simulating death 
has sounded the tocsin, clear and vibrant, and 
the call is, Awake and arise, and be free ! 

Free ! not the wild freedom of the chamois 
leaping on the mountain crag, but the ordered 
and org-auizod freedom of a self-contained and 
Helf-reliant nation, a nation strong enough to 
resist aggression from outside but living at 
perfect peace with near and distant neigh- 
bours, helping the gradual realization of that 
distant day when nation will not look at nation 
with murder in its heart, when tlie blood of 
Abel will no longer cry unto the Lord from 
under the ground. 

So long have India and freedom been 
strangers that the wistful longing for freedom 
was almost dead in India. Her varjdng 
fortunes made no difference, for it merely 
meant a change of masters and yet in the 
Sahara of despair flourished the oasis of 
freedom in medieval Rajsthan, the land of 
Kings, the abode of Rajputs, Rajputana. The 
Sagas of that heroic period were compiled 
together by au English chrouicler in the 
Annals of Rajsthan. Mewar never lowered 
the flag while the other principalities 
succumbed one by one. Rana Pratap Singh 
never submitted to Mogul paramountcy. 
Queen Padmini, rather than yield to the 
foreigner, performed the Ja}iar Vraia and, 
with her companious and other Rajput women, 
calmly threw herself upon the flaming funeral 
pyre. Freedom was not dead then, though 
it became a thing of the past in the years that 
followed. 


Those who are uot interested in the 
attainment of freedom by India put on the 
the thinking cap and shake their heads and 
declare that India is almost a continent and 
contains a congeries of races, and there is 
no nation and it would not be safe to let 
India have freedom, for that would result in 
anarchy. It has happened in the history of 
the world that one nation has subdued 
another, or more than one nation, by force 
or fraud, but such dominion is evanescent. 
It is perfectly true that everything human is 
impermanent but empires are the first bubbles 
tliat burst on the flowing stream of Time. One 
moment the glitter and pomp of power and 
wealth and empire, the next moment only a 
vanished memory over which sweep In 
unbroken silence the waters of Lethe ! 

No nation holds the destiny of another iu 
its hands, no nation can set back the hands 
on the dial of Time, or arrest the moving 
linger that writes and moves on. The hour 
strikes when the time comes and brings to 
every nation its appointed portion. More 
than half a century ago an English historian- 
philosopher declared with great deliberation 
that there are the germs of a nation in India. 
These germs have sprouted ; the tiny acorn 
will grow into a mighty oak, the minute seed 
will expand into the many-limbed, deep-shaded 
peejntl tree. 

In recent years the trend of events 
in India has been discussed throughout the 
world. There have been new features 
in the national awakening in India that have 
impressed the nations of the world. All 
precedents have been falsified. There has 
been no volcanic eruption, no display of 
impotent violence. There has been an* extra- 
ordinary uplifting of the spirit, a heroic 
determination to suffer and to win. 

A great deal has been written outside 
India about the remarkable peculiarity of the 
national awakening in India. It has been 
noticed that the example of India has appealed 
to foreign countries and the same experiment 
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has bepu ti’ied elsewhere. I have particularly 
in mind a book written by an English 
journalist who saw things for himself and 
set down his impressions frankly. He has no 
doubts whatsoever of the genuineness of the 
national movement in India and the ultimate 
success of the original methods adopted to 
reach the goal. 

If at the present moment a sti’anger from 
beyond the .shores of India were to visit 
this country and travel through it he would 
discover nothing unusual, no ferment, no 
excitement, nothing to indicate that a change 
of the greatest moment is coming over the 
spirit of the country. On the other hand, 
he would bo greatly struck and perhap.s 
puzzled by the appai’ently complete surrender 
to the intluences of the West. In northern 
ladia he would Hnd the same European 
garb worn by young men from Karachi to 
Calcuttji. Tile uniformity of dress makes it 
impossible to distinguish a young Sindhi from 
a young Panjabi, or a Bihari from a Bengali. 
In South India the change is not so noticeable, 
and, altliongh tlie number of young men 
wearing the European garb is on the increase 
in the Madras Presidency, there is no 
appreciable change in the ways of living or 
social conditions. In North India the younger 
generation almost forgets that it belongs to 
India and owes some loyalty to tlie land of its 
birth. With the western garb are combined 
western methods, the western manner of living 
and even European food. Some Indians 
speak English at home, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters as if they had no language 
of their own. The English they speak jars on 
the ear, for mostly it is bad English. Indian 
children are called by English names, the 
Indian words being sometimes perv^erted into 
English forms. 

The whole thing would be tragic if it 
were not contemptible. It goes without saying 
that most of these people, and many of them 
are not young, are thoughtless and consequent- 
ly it never occurs to them to inquire why 
Englishmen and Europeans who spend thirty 
or forty years in this country do not make the 
slightest change in their habits or mode of 
livLog, The answer may be that the English- 
man in India naturally considers himself 
superior to the subject population and despises 
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Indian ways. Indians who adopt EuroBean 
ways may think that they are introducing a 
better and perhaps cleaner mode of living, but 
is that all ? Does not the outer veneer affect 
the inner nature of these men and women? 
They forget they are born Indians and they 
can be nothing else, do what they will. 
Indians who live in the English style resent 
being addressed in the Indian fashion. They 
are always called sahebs and their wives mem- 
sahebs. In certain places and certain weathers 
in India English clothing is most uncomfort- 
able but these people will suffer martyrdom 
rather than put on the loose and comfortable 
clothing which properly belongs to them. 

What are the thoughts of these un-Indian 
Indians, what are their aspirations ? Has the 
new longing for nationhood passed them 
entirely by, has the call of the country been 
sounded in vain in their heedless ears ? 
Neither apparel nor the ways of living can 
change the nationality of men, or their 
race. Moreover, India has a past 
and a tradition far more distinguished 
than the mushroom growth of modern 
Europeaii civilization. India has survived 
while other nations that were her contem- 
poraries have perished and vanished off the 
face of the earth, because throughout all her 
tribulations India has held fast to the past 
aad loyally cherished her traditions. What 
can the sons and daughters of India hope to 
gain by a mere change of clothing and 
ordering their daily lives according to an 
alien stondard ? 

To look at the surface India seems to be 
unconcerned and quite reconciled to her lot 
The crust of Indian life crumbles at the touch 
and apparently shows no signs of hardening 
into a firm stratum. The protracted loss of 
liberty for many centuries has made the 
mlud flabby and incapable of independent 
and discriminatiDg thought It is astonishing 
how unreal is the entire superstructure of 
life and endeavour and aspiration in India. 
Several phases of the superficial life of India 
are truly pathetic. The abundance and 
profusion of titles mean nothing and they 
can mean nothing to a people who do 
not possess the primary and elementary 
right of freedom. Yet the craving for 
these and the pride with which they are 
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displayed when obtained indicate a vanity 
almost childish in its ingenuousness. In 
other parts of the world and among nations 
which are really free and hold a high place 
in the council of nations titles are being 
abolished as unnecessary and superliuous 
appendages to a man’s name. In India the 
fascination for hollow titles is so great that 
a man is frequently addressed by his title 
rather than by his name and even by some 
title that he does not possess. These men 
lack the power of thought ; their country’s 
welfare is not a matter of any concern to 
them ; they have no share or part in 
India’s bid for freedom. 

The most palpable ettect of the suppression 
of free thought and free speech for so many 
centuries is the reluctance to grapple with 
realities and to face things as they arc. All 
eft'ort to go to the root of things is avoided. 
Mostly people are content to toy and trifle 
with the fringe of great problems ; the timidity 
acquired through many generations cannot be 
overcome and men have forgotten to dare 
and to do. The only lesson that centuries of 
subjugation has taught is safety : Safety 
first, safety all the way and safety last. Risks 
are not to be run but to be avoided. Patriotism 
does not mean sacrifice and suffering, but just 
a little flutter in whicli no chances are taken 
and no heavy stakes risked. Constitutional 
agitation is a most comforting phrase and gives 
one the assurance of a whole skin. But for 
such agitation it is necessary that there should 
be a constitution. What is the constitution 
possessed by India ? Three times has the 
constitution of India been revised but there is 
nothing like a constitution in India in the 
sense that the Government of the country is 
subject to that constitution. One can under- 
stand constitutional agitation in England, for 
there it is the real thing. The constitution 
provides that a successful agitation should 
attain its object. If there is an unpopular 
roeasure an agitation may be set up against 
It and by dint of persistent agitation the 
Govemineut may be defeated and deprived 
of office and the measure may be rescinded. 
No such thing is possible in India. Constitu- 
tional agitation in the British sense always 
implies the existence, of a constitution in which 
all ultimate authority reposes in the people. 


There is a hazy notion that constitutional 
agitation in India means the same thing as in 
England, but it is utterly wrong. In India 
every revision of what is called the constitu- 
tion has synchronized with the vesting of the 
Government with more absolute power, while 
110 real power whatsoever has been given to 
the people. The legistative bodies have not 
the slightest power over the Government. 

Phrases are fetishes which cannot be 
lightly cast aside and people in India patheti- 
cally cling to the idea of constitutional agita- 
tion, not so much by conviction as by the 
dictates of prudence, for right in front is the 
signal always at danger, flaming red before their 
eyes. Cautious and wise people have to walk 
warily and to bridle their tongues witli a stiff 
snaffle. They dare not take the bit in their 
teeth and bolt The fastest pace they can 
make is only a gentle amble. 

In other directions in which there is no 
apprehension of a collision with established 
authority there is no pretence at any restraint 
There is no poise, no balance, no sense of 
proportion. The extravagance of language 
passes all bounds. There is notliing like a great 
literature as yet iu any of the living Indian 
languages, yet from the lavish praise bestowed 
upon various authors in many parts of India 
it would seem as if there are no other writers 
of the same rank anywhere else in the world. 
Some one is called the Emperor of Literature, 
another sits on a Throne to which there is no 
other claimant, a thiixl is the gre.atest Thinker 
in the world. Superlatives are heaped up 
with a reckless prodigality truly amazing. It 
is pleasant to dream of an imperial crown in a 
land where liberty is unknown. There is 
satisfaction in claiming supremacy in a sphere 
where no one cares to dispute it. 

The Israelites looked upon themselves 
as a people chosen of God, though this 
was of no help to them in Egypt where 
the Egyptians made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage and compelled them to make 
bricks without straw and the taskmasters 
afflicted them with their burdens. In India, 
or at least in certain parts of India, the people 
not only believe that they are a chosen people 
but are firmly convinced that God repeatedly 
appears in their midst in the flesh, in the 
image and with the lineaments of a man. Out 
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o£ India during the ages only one man appear- 
ed who claimed to be the Son o£ God and the 
Christ, the Aiinointed One. But he was the 
Son and not the Father, which is in heaven. 
At the transfiguration of Jesus on a high 
mountain, where Peter, James and John were 
present, ‘behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them : and behold a voice came out of the 
cloud, which said, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him.’ 
Christ is the second divinity in the Trinity, the 
Saviour, but not the rx)i’d God in person. 

In India alone the doctrine of divine 
incarnation is accepted as part of the Hindu 
faith. There was no such belief in early 
Vedic times. No one could dream of the 
Brahman of the Upanishads appealing on 
earth in the shape of a man and living and 
dying as a mortal. It was only after the 
Puranic conception of the Triad — Brahma, 
Vislnm and Maheswara— that the theory of 
avatmii was first enunciated. As in the 
Christian Trinity so also in the Hindu Triad 
it was the second divinity that appeared as a 
man among men. Indeed, the first three 
incarnations of Vishnu belong to the animal 
kingdom and not the human race at all. 
.\notber was a monster, part lion and part 
man. Yet another was a pigmy. Mention is 
made of only ten acatnrs of Vishnu, but in 
utter disregard of this authoritative declaration 
nvotais have been multiplied and they bid fair 
to become as numerous as the divinities of the 
Hindu pantheon. What India really needs is 
not a multiplicity of divine incarnations but a 
Liberator who will show the way to freedom 
and enable India to regain the status and 
dignity of a nation. 

There are no indications on the surface of 
Indian life that any great change is impending, 
or that an intense moral struggle i* disturbing 
the listlessness and apathy of centuries. Deep 
down, however, at the core India is filled with 
a passionate longing and an inflexible deter- 
mination to shake off the incubus of inertia 
that has paralyzed her so long and once again 
resume her pristine ascendancy as a teacher 
and guide of humanity. There is no violent 
reaction, but a strong and deep and abiding 
faith in the ultimate destiny of India. Even 
sceptics must recognize the hand of Providence 
in this new awakening of India. What other 


explanation can be found for this novel nnd 
almost iuspired method that has come into 
operation for compassing the freedom of 
India V Whence comes this inexhaustible 
capacity for suffering and sacrifice, this fixed 
resolve to accomplish by non-violence what 
other nations have gained by violence? 

Beneath the crust of personal safety is the 
core of personal sacrifice, below the smoke of 
a confusion of thought is the white flame 
of a clear and bright faith. Dispassionate 
observers and unprejudiced people will realize 
with some surprise that the new movement in 
India is not the work of fanatics or lawless 
firebrands, but the carefully thought out line 
of action of men of high social standing, 
profoundly versed iu the law under which 
India is at present governed and even success- 
ful lawyer’s in extensive practice. There was 
nothieg to prevent them from following the 
usual routine and living a life of ease and even 
getting the titles which are so highly prized. 
What induced them to give up their large 
incomes, impoverish themselves, court 
imprisonment, suffer hardships and, as 
a consequence, .shorten their lives ? It 
would be a gross calumny to say that they 
were posing as hei’oes and seeking martyrdom. 
They were really making amends for the 
inaction and timidity of their ancestors and 
their contemporaries ; they were paying the 
first instalment of the price of India’s liberty, 
they were laying the foundations of a great 
and glorious future for India. 

Deep down in the heart of Indian society 
glows the passionate and un(]uenchable, though 
perfectly natural and legitimate, longing for 
freedom and this feeling is .steadily growing 
and affecting a rapidly increasing number of 
the sous and daughters of India. The spread 
of the national awakening in India among the 
women is of the utmost significance, for in 
recent times the women of India have been 
living for the most part in seclusion and had 
no part or share in the ambitions and aspira- 
tions of men. But this call of the country, 
this desire for the attainment of the status of 
nationhood has penetrated the thick folds of 
the purdah and brought women out to partake 
in the perils of the struggle and contribute 
their quota of suffering and sacrifice. This 
would have been incredible if it were not a 
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facf" With this indisputable evidence before 
our e_yes it is easy to gauge the depth of the 
feeling in the country. 

One beholds with wonder this strange 
contradiction between the crust and core of 
Indian life ; on the surface an apparent 
surrender to the meretricious fascination of 
the West, the humiliating adoption of alien 
manners and alien modes of living, the puerile 
hankering for useless titles, the constant 
anxiety for personal safety and down below 
the dominant spirit of the great adventure, 
the pounding pulse of freedom, the daring 
born of a strong faith, the stern refusal to 
accept imported innovations, the glowing heat 
of a noble passion. To the heart of India 
has come the realization that there can be no 
honour for a people situated as we are in 
India. Honour is for the free, titles and 
distinctions are for people who are masters 
in their own homes. If a title given to an 
Indian confers superiority on him it does not 
take away the inferiority inseparable from his 
race. The first and foremost and the only 
thing worth having is equality with the other 
nations and this cannot be obtained until 
India has the same status. 

Deeper and deeper has this one thought 
penetrated the heart of India and it is athrob 
with a new pulse, every heart-beat keeping 
time with the steady march towards the goal. 
This is the divine discontent that stirs man to 
his innermost being and helps him to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

It has been contended that this new move- 
ment in India, the desire to regain the lost 
position of India, is confined to a sra-all section 
of the people and there is no unrest among the 
great mass of the population, no eagerness to 
exchange the present state of things for 
another. Is it forgotten that every great 
enterprise has a small beginning and the initia- 
tion of the greatest events in the history has 
been almost unnoticed ? Who ever thought 
when Jesus with his twelve disciples went 
about teaching in Galilee, a poor young man 
clothed in a single garb and having no house 
to call his home, that the time would come 
when a whole continent and other lands then 
known and also unknown would acclaim him 
as the Christ and the Saviour, and exalt him 
as the IGng of kings ? In all great concerns 


and undertakings a small beginning is the 
surest guarntee of success. The initiators of 
the niovemeut of freedom in India have been 
called hard names. Have not the Teachers, 
Benefactors and Liberators of humanity been 
reviled in all ages and countries ? Some were 
maltreated, some others were put to death. In 
this respect, nothing unusual has happened 
ill India. 

The leaveu that raises a mass of dough is 
very small compared with the quantity oi: 
kneaded flour ; the lever is a very small iii- 
sbrumeut as compared with the bulk of the 
materia! it shifts ; a locomotive engine is very 
small in comparison with the long train it pulls 
at a great speed. The argument that a vast 
movement in its initial stages has only a few 
adherents has no significance and implies no 
condemnation. The reality is the main thing. 
No nation once awake can be lulled to sleep 
again. Every nation that has sought freedom 
has found it in the loug ruu. The struggle 
may be short or it may be long, but it can 
have only one result A^hat begins at the 
core gradually works its way up to the surface, 
every wave in the sea reaches tlie shore as a 
ripple and when the coast is rocky it thunders 
against it as a breaker. 

It has been taken for granted that liuinan 
nature in the East is different from that in 
the West and the long accepted doctrine of 
fatalism produces a disinclination for action 
and makes men and nations contented with 
their lot, whatever it may be. Probably it is 
on the basis of this reasoning that it is believed 
tacitly if not explicitly, that India will remain 
for ever the unchanging East and will submit 
uncomplainingly to perpetual domination by a 
succession of other races. There is no such 
thing as perpetuity in human affairs aud the 
love of liberty is not confined to either the 
East or the West India is not outside the 
pale of humanity and if she has had a great 
past there are unmistakable indications that 
she will have a great future, unfettered by the 
overlordship of any other race. 

It has also been maintained with a great 
deal of solicitude — perhaps it is real solicitude 
— that if India were left to herself there would 
be chaos and bloodshed, and for her freedom 
would be a dangerous possession. If any 
school of thought is more persistent than 
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another it is sophism. While there is so much 
anxiety about the future of India, anxiety that 
would feign keep India in leading strings for 
ever, what about the free nations of the West, 
what use have the nations of Europe made of 
the freedom they have enjoyed so long ? Every 
nation in Europe, great and small, is free. 
Powerful and crafty nations of Europe have 
obtained small or extensive possessions in 
other continents but in Europe itself they 
cannot deprive the smallest nation of its free- 
dom. Napoleon tried it ; he placed his 
relations and generals on the thrones of 
ditfereut countries in Europe, but with his 
disappearance his creatures and nominees 
disappeared. The intense jealousy between 
the nations of ]Curope has been the best 
guarantee of theu- freedom. If one man or 
one nation becomes too powerful or a common 
danger the others combine and pull the man or 
nation down. 

The freedom of Europe is a danger to 
herself and to the rest of the world. One 
hears of savage tribes constantly at war, of 
vendettas and blood feuds that are earned on 
from generation to generation, but these pale 
into utter insignificance when compared with 
the bloodthirstiness of European natiou-s, the 
calculated and scientific ferocity with which 
slaughter is earned out on an appalling scale. 
If this is the height of civilization aud freedom 
it would be infinitely better for mankind if it 
were never attained. Those who profess so 
much anxiety for the preservation of peace in 
India would not have the slightest hesitation 
in dragging India into a war with which she 
has no concern. 

The tragedy of Europe is that while 
every nation in that continent is free 
not one of them is free to prevent 
the outbreak of war. Wars are declared 
not by nations but by Governments conducting 
the affairs of nations. If any nation 
were to set its face against war and to 
refuse to vote money and supplies war would 
become impossible, but the free nations of 


Europe are utterly impotent to control Caeir 
Governiiients when it comes to a declaration 
of war. The appeal to their honour, the fierce 
desire to repel foreign aggression is in'esistible 
and nations are unresistingly driven to war 
like sheep to the slaughter. 

Perish the thought of such freedom for 
India, a freedom which is a constant menace 
to the liberty of other nations and which looks 
upon war as the natural pastime of a free 
nation 1 Not in blood is laid the foundation 
of the future freedom of India, because blood 
cries out for more blood, but in su Bering and 
self-surrender. Never will a free India seek 
to deprive another nation of its liberty, never 
will she permit herself to be involved in an 
avoidable war. A true lover of freedom can 
never regard with complacence the snatching 
away of the liberty of another, for he I’ealizes 
that freedom is as dear to another as it is to 
himself. Freedom combined with national 
neighbourUness and a good understanding 
should ensure the peace of the world. Indi- 
viduals and Governments that seek to plunge 
their countries into the horrors of war should 
be incontinently outlawed. 

From the core to the crust all India will 
be permeated with this new-born and natural 
desire for the primary right of every nation. 
The unchanging East is changing, for it is the 
law of nature. All over Asia has passed the 
breath of a new life and a new awakening Ls 
visible everywhere. The danger lie.s in the 
West where Europe is threatening herself with 
self-extijiction. She has learned nothing by 
the last World War and is apparently ready 
to begin it all over again. For India the 
prospect is neither menacing nor gloomy. 
Through all her tribulations she has held on 
to the past and it is her past that will ensure 
the greatness of her future. Neither the 
civilization nor the insatiable lust of war of 
the West will be the ideal of India whose 
desire for freedom is based on the resumption 
of her old place as a teacher and guide of 
other nations. 




THE HINOI POET? OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Kv C. F. ANDREWS 


T he study of :i new book on Hindi 
literature by ray friend, Kshiti Mohan 
Sen, of Santinikctai). suggested to 
me the subject of my lecture this 
evening. His volume of essays, on th<! 
Hindi mystical religious writers, is shortly 
to be published in English by Luzac tV: Co., 
London, and I should wish all mv audience 
to read it. as I have done with great |)rofit. 
Indeed, it so deeply impressed me that J now 
feel certain that it ought to be followed up 
by an Engli.«h edition of the same author’s 
great masterpiece on Dadu, which recently 
appeared in Bengali, with an important 
introduction by Rabindranath Tagore. 

The close collaboration in Medieval Hindi 
literature betw’eeii Rabindranath Tagore and 
Kshiti Mohan ?en, which has done so much 
to increase the fame of the Hindi Poets 
abroad, throughout the world, may not yet 
be fully understood in Gujarat But at 
Santiniketan, where the Poet lives, it has 
become an integral part of the life of our 
Asram. It has led on to a Chair in Hindi 
literature being aimed at in the future and 
also a Hindi Library being established. We 
have already received gifts for this library 
from eminent Hindi writers and we have a 
Hindi teacher. Pandit Dwivedi, who has 
proved of eminent service owing to his 
admirable knowledge and understanding of 
Bengali literature side by side that of Hindi. 
Two of the Europeans engaged in study at 
Visvabharati have taken up Hindi as one 
of their subjects and there are fifteen other 
pupils. All this development has gradually 
occurred chiefly owing to the enthusiasm for 
medieval Hindi literature of the Poet 
himself and Kshiti Mohan Sen. For our 
Gurudev regards this literature as the very 
flower of Hindu religious culture. 

Kshiti Mohan Sen, thus inspired by the 
Poet, has now taken up the collection of the 
poems of a third Hindi writer, Rajjab. From 
what I have already seen, in manuscript, 


Rajjab's name is likely to stand on the same 
level as those of Dadu and Kabir, and to 
write this is to give him very high praise 
indeed. 

Only a begiiming has been made in the 
discovery of these great treasures of literature 
which had become covered with the dust of 
ages and almost lost to the world. There 
could hardly be a more inspiring task today 
than to take part in their restoration. Kshiti 
Mohan Sen has wandered up and down the 
North and West of India during his vacjitions 
engaged in this form of research. He told mo 
that one of the most fruitful centres of such 
excavation work (if I may so call it) has been 
among the villages of Kathiawar, where the 
kindly people still hand on by word of mouth 
these religious songs which are so simple and 
yet so profound. 

Gujarat had its own great part to play in 
thi< blossoming into song of Medieval India. 
Dr. F. W. Thomas mentions only three mimes, 
Narsingh Mehta, Mirabai aud Preraananda. 
Mirabai ? name stands out, unparalleled and 
and incomparable, as the noblest woman saint 
and religious mystic that Western India has 
produced. Every recent poet of Gujarat has 
paid a tribute to her memory, and the 
remarkable revival of Gujarati litei’ature 
which we are witnessing today has received 
its own creative impulse from the same source 
of hhakti, or religious devotion, from which 
Mirabai drew her songs. 

One other name I will immediately 
mention, who.se thoughts arc singularly akin to 
those of Mirabai, — Jnauadas. Later on, 1 
hope to recite a translation of one of his 
poems which Rabindranath Tagore has made 
from the Hindi manuscript of Kshiti Mohan 
Sen. When I do so, you will agree with 
me that his songs are worthy of a prominent 
place in any anthology of mystical religious 
poetry such as that which the Oxford 
University Press has published. 

I have not mentioned as yet Guru Nanak 
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uud the later Gurus of the Sikh community. 
Nor have I called attention to the remarkable 
unity of religious cultures between Hindus of 
the Bhakti type and Safi Mussulmans which 
forms the glory of Sind. In one brief lecture, 
these great subjects can only be referred to 
in passing, though I am greatly tempted to 
dwell longer upon them. 

11 

We see then at Santinikebau, under 
Rabindranath Tagore’s genial influence, two 
currents of Indian culture already meeting, — 
Bengali and Hindi. Surely it is time that 
Gujarati literature, which has its atSnity with 
both, should seek to mingle its own waters 
along with the two fertilizing streams. Vou, 
who rightly love your own literature, should 
come to regard Santiniketan as your own. 
There is a Poets’ corner there for Mirabai, 
side by side with Tulsidas and Tukaram, 
Nanak and K.abir, Rajjab and elnanadas, on 
an equal footing with the poets of Bengal. 
•Inst as in Rabindranath’s famous song of the 
Motlierland he reveals his love for every part 
of India, so there is a place in his .\sram for 
every true Indian ciiUiire. 

in 

My own forecast of India’s literary future 
is this. While the English language, which 
must always remain foreign to the masses of 
the village people, may continue to hold its. 
place as an organ of commerce aud external 
communication, it will no longer be the one 
language setting the type for the literatures of 
modern India. To use the words of Science, 
the English language instead of being ‘dominant’ 
in Indian literature will become ‘recessive.’ 
On the other hand, the different Indian 
languages themselves will form fruitful unions 
with one another, just as Bengali and Hindi 
are already doing at Santiniketan. It has 
been a great joy to me to watch this process 
going on, not only in Bengal but in Gujarat 
also : for here in Gujarat I find to my great joy 
many cultured people who have made a special 
study of Bengali Only the other day, I had 
a long talk with my friend, Master ICaruna- 
shanker and discovered that he had learnt to 
read Bengali books even on abstruse subjects 
in order to understand the beauty of Tagore’s 


poems in their original setting. He had also 
learnt to value a series of religious addresses 
by the Poet, delivered in the Mandir, which 
have never yet been translated into English. 
This interchange of highest thoughts, through 
the different mother tongues, is a very precious 
possession. It will do much to make India 
one ; and in this process of interchange the 
Hindi language, in a remarkable manner, holds 
out its hands on either side to Gujarat and 
Bengal. 

Since Hindi stands thus in a middle 
position and is often a bridge between the 
mother tongues on Eastern and Western India 
it is incumbent on modern Hindi writers while 
forming their own style to choose the simplest 
words rather than those that are ornate. As 
a common Ihiffua franca, easily understood, 
Hindi must preserve chiefly tho.se words and 
phrases which arc common to the kindred 
languages of Northern India around it. There 
will be no injury t-o Hindi itself by the simpli- 
fication which I have suggested. Rather, it 
will draw the language nearer to the hearts of 
the village people, and also nearer to the 
great Hrdu-.^'peaking world. 

It is necessary further to work out, in u 
sympathetic manner, the whole vexed question 
of a common Indian script No one could 
wish the flexible and beautiful Bengali and 
Gujarati scripts to be laid aside in favour of 
Hindi. But the Nagari script itself can be 
modernized in such a manner that Bengali and 
Gujarati words can be adequately transliter- 
ated. Such transliteration has already proved 
its value in popularizing among Hindi readers 
Tagore’s famous volume of poems, Gitatijali, 
whose Bengali verses can easily be followed 
when written In the Nagari characters. 

in all these matters, there needs to be a 
something in the form of a ‘laboratory’, (as I 
would (-.all it), where different cultures can 
meet and where research can be carried on. 
In the North of India, there could be no better 
place for such a purpose than Santiniketan. 
This choice is not due to my own deep love 
for the Poet and his Asram, but rather because 
f have found there an atmosphere of freedom 
which makes experiment in these directions 
fruitEul. Furthermore, the centre of such work 
must obviously be steeped in literary associa- 
tions and the character of the work done must 
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malfe it a work of love. These conditions 
also exist in the Poet’s Asrani. 

IV 

Let me now go forward from these iooselv 
connected thoughts to the picture of medieval 
India itself at the time when Hindi literature 
came to its birth. The Bhakti Movement had 
its origin at one of the darkest hours in Indian 
History. There are no annals in the whole 
of Indian History more full of gloom than 
those which saw the repeated invasions of 
powerful warring tribes from Central Asia, 
which swept away ail culture and thus des- 
troyed some of the highest human Impes. No 
volume in the massive Cambridge History is 
more full of tales of misery than the one that 
describes these Dark Ages in India. Yet it 
was in tills very period tiiat tlie good seed was 
sown, which wa.s to bear such marvellous fruit, 

Raniunanda was the great soul who carried 
from the South of India the vision of the 
Ijove of God which Ramanuja had preached. 
He left altogether behind tlie impersonal 
monism of abstract philosophy, and touched 
the innermost heart of religion. We have 
very little left of Ramananda’s teaching, but 
there are stories of his own conduct which 
show how truly noble he was in breaking 
through every barrier so that the love of man 
might conform to the Love of God. One 
beautiful story has been told in English by 
Rabindranath Tagore and given to Mahatma 
Gandhi for the pages of his paper called 
Harija/i. It relates how Ramananda found 
the presence of the God, whom he worshipped 
in an act of service done to an out-caste. 

Surely this South Indian saint was one of 
the highest personalities that India has ever 
produced. His immense iufliieuce for good 
in moulding Indian History is only gradually 
being recognized by historians, but his fume 
is now assured. He came as a sti'anger from 
a distant part of India and settled in tlie North. 
Nevertlieless, ho was able, through his twelve 
disciples, to create such a revolution in the 
spiritual life of Hinduism all through the 
Northern plains that it has never died away 


the learned language of the age in wliicli lie 
was well versed, was left entirely on one side. 
He became so acclimatized to the North of 
India that he learnt the vernacular language 
of Hindi and sang his songs in simple Hindi 
words that could be easily understood by the 
common people. Here Ls one of his refrains : 

Jaii pati purh-hai vahi hoi : 

Tlari hii hhajai, so llari hau hoi. 

wliich may be translated : 

“Let no one ask me wliat a man's caste is, 
or with whom he c.ats. If a man shows love 
to God, he is God’s own”. 

Ramananda himself acted on this principle. 
He took, as two of his chief disciples, a 
Muslim and an untouchable. He united 
these with a Rajput rajah and a Brahmin, 
fie was also among the first to admit women 
into full discipleship. Such acts as these 
represent nothing less tliiui a moral revolt 
from that caste exclusiveness which had 
hitherto petrified Hinduism for centuries 
past, especially in the South. He also esta- 
blished, as 1 have said, true religion in the 
temple of the soul instead of iu external 
worship. “One day”, he wrote, “I went with 
sandal paste and other things to the temple 
to worship ; but the true Oiiru revealed 
himself to me in my own soul”. 

The new teaching concerning the love 
of God appealed in a remarkable manner to 
Northern India ; but it still lacked a full 
literature. Then Tulsidas, the greatest poet 
of them all, gave the story of Rama and Sita 
with its moviug incidents, full of moral 
beauty. As Sir Geoi^e Grierson has described 
the change, Tulsidas’s Ram.ayana became the 
daily scripture, sung and recited in the homes 
of more than a hundred and fifty million 
people. Probably no book, except the Bible 
and the Quran, has had such a widespread 
influence among the humble masses of 
mankind. Powerful, beyoud all telling, was 
the genius of Tulsidas, who could re-writc 
Valmiki’s story in such an inspired manner 
that it continued to enchant for ages the 
great part of India which could read it in the 


since. It would seem also as if the very original Hindi In addition it has been tran- 

ceiitral theme of tlie later poets, couceming slated over and over again into every verna- 

the search for God through tlie devotion of a cular. It is still reckoned among the living 

pure heart, had its origin in him. Sanskrit, scriptures of the world in modern times. 
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V 

Here, at this point, it becomes difficult 
not to pause and dwell further on these 
great events which were far more important 
to the human race than the rise and fall of 
empires. Most of all would I like to go 
further and tell the later story of the Sikh 
Gurus. But in.stead of this, I wish rather 
today to point out the extraordinary parallel 
between medieval India and medieval 
Europe ; for I have never seen this pointed 
out clearly before. 

In Western Europe, for many centuries, 
there had come what we have been accustomed 
to call' the Dark Ages. These were almost 
contemporary with the Dark Ages in India. 
For wo, too, had our dread iny’asions of Huns 
and other powerful warring tribes fix>m 
Central Asia, who ruthlessly swept away our 
old culture and left desolation behind them. 
We, too, in Europe should certainly have sunk 
under the never-ending misery of those times, 
if it hud not been for the rise (in wonderful 
succession) of saintly men and women, who bad 
found the lovo of God in their inmost hearts 
and were able to show it forth in their lives. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, one of the first of 
these singers, gave us the famous hymn of 
love, which is still sung all over the world 
today : 

“J<?sii, the very thought of Thee. 

With sweetnfss fills the breast, 

Cut sweeter far Thy face to see, 

And in Thy presence rest. 

Thou hoi)e*of every contrite heart, 

Thou joy of all the meek, 

To those who ask how kind Thou art. 

How good to those who seek. 

But w^at to those who find? Ah this, 

No tongue or pen can show. 

The love of Jesus, what it is, 

None but His loved ones know". 

This is the very language of devotion, 
which can be paralleled in the Bhakti saints 
of India. Words like these were echoed in 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi, the ‘Little 
Brother of the Poor*. They also came back 
with fresh radiance from the cloister cell in 
the ‘Imitation of Christ’, written in the silence 
of the monastery by St. Thomas if Kempis. 
Out of this Bhakti Movement in Europe which 
spread among the simple village people, a new 
dawn of hope began to rise. 

50-3 


VI 

Let me turn back to India and give a few 
great lines from those Hindi poets. 

Kabir sing.s : 

Sadhii so sol gut'u tnohi bha/vat. 

‘*0 brother, my heart yearns for the True Guru, 
who fills the cim of true love. He clrhiks of it 

Himself, and oners it then to me 

He shows joy and sorrow to be one: 

He tills all utterance with love”. 

Notice that great line : “He shows joy 
and sorrow to be one”. Such a great word 
as this reaches down to the central mystery 
of human existence. It goes to the heart 
of pure religion. 

“In the Cros.s alone is true joy to be 
found,” is the parallel message of St. Thomas 
a Kempis. St-. Francis of Assisi’s life of 
perfect joy and suffering combined gives it a 
personal meaning. 

Take another subject — the vastnesa of 
the human spirit realized in poetry and 
music : 

“Where were your .^ongs my bird,” sings 
Juanadas, “When you spent your night in 
the nest ? What makes you lose your heart to 
the sky '?” 

The answer comes : 

“When i stayed within bounds in my 
nest, I was content But when I soared into 
vastness, 1 found 1 could sing.” 

Again, how profound is the thought there 
expressed, and how it sums up the whole 
pilgrimage of human life towards the 
Unknown ! 

And last of all, we have your own MLrabai 
singing of her quest for God : 

A bnto Mira Rama narn 
Now 1 sing only the name of Kama, the name 
of Ruma and no oibcr. 
ily Father I have left behind : 

My Mother I have abandoaed. 

Even my own brother 1 have left behind ; 

T have sought the company of the Saints, 
and now 1 care little for any public blame. 

With tears of love I have watered the 
creeper of immortality. 

On the way I found two guides, 

The .Saints and Kama. 

To the Saints, I make my bow ; 

But Kama 1 keep in my heart. 

VII 

What then are some of the practical 
lessons to be drawn from this lecture '? 1 

will only mention two : 
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(^) We ought surely to strengthen the of song, of this spiritual kintl, which are still 
great Poet of India’s hands in this research carried on the lips of the village people, but 
work, which he and his staff have undertaken have not yet been committed to writing, 
at Santiniketan. We must seek earnestly If, in either of these ways, the Gujarat 
to prolong his life by setting him free from Sahitya Sabha is able to help this great 
financial worries and cares at this most cause, which is so close to the heart of our 
depressing time, when his own resources, so Gurudev and also to the heart of our mother- 
freely given in the past, are exhausted. land, then this lecture Mnll not have boon 

(2) We should seek here locally to given in vain, 
carry out the full discovery of new treasures 


EVILS OF TEA-DRINKING 


By Sir 

T l‘^A-«lrinking was almost unknown in Bengal. 
But Ixird C'urzon, the high priest of 
imperialism and exploitation, levied a tea- 
cess, the proceeds of which were made ever to 
the European Tea Association. Being amply 
provided with funds it commenced its propaganda 
operations by opening tea-shops in all the pro- 
minent places in the Indian quarters of Calcutta 
and distributing cups of tea and also pice-packels 
gratis. The “Educated” Bengali ever on the 
alert for imitating European ways, eagerly swallow- 
ed the bait. He has already ba-ome a confirmed 
tea-drinker and the habit is spreading like wild 
fire among the coolies, carters and labourers in 
general. The Tea Association, having captured 
Calcutta and emboldened by its phenomenal 
success has begrun propaganda on a large scale 
in the Provincial towns and big railway termi- 
nals with immense success. A cup of tea — “the 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates”— may be 
refreshing in cold countries but there is absolutely 
no need for it in warm climates. A European 
when he drinks tea has at any rate substantial 
food in his stomach. The ill-paid and badly 
nourished clerk in Calcutta or Bombay feels 
fatigue after a couple of hours’ hard work at the 
de?k nnd drinks a cup of tea. He momentarily 
feels refreshed and goes on with his drudgery 
and again follows with another cup and in this 
W!iy he often drinks half-a-dozen cups. He 
urges In support of this habit that it kills appetite 
and therefore he has no need for nourishing 
food. I am as much concerned here with the 
medical or physiological aspects of the question 
as with its economic bearing ; 96 per cent, of 
the tea produced in Bengal comes from the 
European gardens and barely 4 per cent from 
the Indian. The tea-drinking habit is spreading 
tfast among the masses and, if it goes on at this 
rate, in the course of the next ten years the 
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population of Bengal being taken at ">Q millions, 
the Europetin planters may safely count upon 
a yearly sale of .50 million rupees worth of ten 
in Bengal alone. One rupee per head per annum 
is only a modei-ate estimate and represents so 
much wealth drained out of the land. Borne 
deductions may be made from tiie actual drain 
invoiveil in the shape of the wages of the 
miserably-paid coolies. 

It U necessary to quote here expert metlical 
opinion on the deleterious effects of ten and 
coffee drinkings 

“In Bengal, from the time iiuinemorlal, every 
man, rich or |X)Or, used to take his morning 
meal of Our Chholn (molasses and gram) or Ada- 
Chliola (ginger and gram) or Ufiliola and Muri 
(fried rice) or phen-bhnt (rice with the water after 
boiling) and milk, as the case may be, and as 
dietetic proscriptions they can hardly be improved 
upon either in general balance or in vitamin 
content. The rich used to supplement such 
dietary by the addition of butter and sugar candy 
and occasionally Chfiana (curded milkh making 
an almost ideal meal. 

Nearly 30 years ago, the Indian Tea Association 
started, in the interests of trade, an intensive 
campaign for the introduction of tea into India, 
as a di^ry of the people. As the vast majority 
of Indians are too poor to afford both their 
customary food aud tea it meant the substitution 
of their food by tea altogether. While the asso- 
ciation moved heaven and earth in pursuit of 
their sordid interest to induce the people to fall 
off from their immemorial custom, not a little 
finger was raised, even by the Sanitary Depart- 
ment, to warn the unsuspecting people that a 
decoction of tea, but for the presence of traces of 
milk of doubtful quality, possesses no dietetic 
value whatsoever. This selfish onslaught of the 
Indian Tea Association on the citadel of custom 
has continued, without let or hindrance, from 
any quarter, for thirty solid years, with the result 
that the Association have succeed^ in their none 
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too praiseworthy attempt, to strangle the salutary 
and nniveraal dietetic custom of the country and 
undermine the health of a guileless people.*’ — 
N.^ R. Sen Gupta, M.D, 

‘Tea and coffee stimulate the heart and nervous 
system,... Even properly- made tea. if taken in 
large quantities (and in some individuals in quite 
small araoutits) may lead to indigestion, general 
nervousness, palpitation, giddiness, and insomnia. 
It necessarily does harm if taken instead of food, 
or to mask the effects of fatigue, and so enable 
a mau to go on working when his brain really 
needs rest.”-J. Walter Carr. M.D., F.R.C.S., 
London, 

Pkrtls ly A Cirp of Tea 

Continiinl tea-drinking is pernicious, the <lesire 
for alcohol is a natural craving, and tobacco is 
a mild and sometimes helpful sedative, according 
to Dr. W. E. Dixon, of Cambridge, who address- 
ed the British Medical Association at Winnipeg 
recently on “Drug Addiction/’ His views on 
the comparative values of the stimulants may 
be summarized as follows : 

One of the causes leading to neurosis, he said, 
was the universal and regular consumpiion of 
caffeine, the commonest, though it might be the 
least harmful, of drug addictions. 

Tea and coffee were the chief caffeine beverages. 
One good cup of tea usually contaioed more than 
a grain of caffeine, so that the average tea driokcr 
consumed 5 to 8 grains of caffeine daily, a not 
inconsiderable amount. 


The continuai use of caffeine produced mental 
irritability and excitability and sometimes dizziness 
and digestive troubles, while reiiexes were always 
exaggerated. All these effects could be produced 
by C to 7 grains daily. 

“The introduction of tea throughout the country 
of late years has caused so much damage to the 
dig^^tive power of the people of our upper and 
middle classes, that tea-dysper^ia has become quite 
an endemic disease in our cities and towns. If 
tea be taken in a concentrated form like soup, 
containing a large amount of tannin and made 
rich with plenty of milk, and sugar in five or 
sis large cupfuls a day, it produces after a time 
acidity, wind colic and eostivencss. Sleeplessness 
and loss of appetite follow. At last some dilation 
of the stomach and palpitation of the heart.” 

Dr. John Fisher writes that caffeine, the active 
principle of tea has a “cumulative effect and acts 
somewhat similarly to cocaine stimulating at first, 
but, like other drugs with an inevitable and 
depressing reaction, demanding further stimulants, 
and leaving the consumer worse than be was 
before. In this way, tea is the cause of much 
depression, discontent, unrest and craving for 
excitement. It also creates indigestion, insomnia, 
amemia, constipation, and often leads np to 
alcohol drug-taking, and even insanity. Coffee 
is as bad , cocoa not much better/’ 

Dr. J. Batty Take says : “It is an open question 
wbeth^^r the whisky bottle, or the teapot exercises 
the most baneful inffuence.”* 


• From the forthcoming second volume of Sir P. C. 


Ray’s ^•tfe and E,cpencnrc3. 
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T hanks to malaria, Quinine is familiar 
to many, but few know or care to 
know how and whore it is obtained. 
Yet the manufacture of Quinine is one 
of the big industries of India and its future 
is full of immense possibilities. For at present 
India produces but a fraction of its total 
consumption, which again falls miserably short 
of its requirements, and (Quinine is, and will 
remain, the chief, nay the only sure, specific 
for malaria, inspite of the synthetic anti- 
malarial drugs which have of late appeared in 
the market The total annual consumption 
in India is nearly 200,000lbs, of which a little 
more than two-thirds is imported from abroad, 
amounting in value to some twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees. This quantity is totally inadequate 


for the proper treatment of the malaria-stricken 
populace of India. India is probably the most 
malarious country in the world. Malaria 
exacts a toll of a million lives annually, as 
compared to the world figure of 3^ miJiioos, 
while some 100 million people are infected. 
On the basis of 110 grains per head, which is 
the recognized minimum for each paroxysm, 
and assuming that each patient has one attack 
only in the vear, the total requirement comes 
to l,500,006ms. Various high authorities have 
one and all expressed the opinion that the 
present quantity of 200,000ths is hopelessly 
insufficient to effectively fight malaria in India. 
Sir Patrick Hehir, for instance, puts at 
970,000tbs the minimum quantity required foi 
having any effect on the malaria problem ir 
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IndJa. The rainimnm for Bengal was estimated 
at lOOjOOOJhs by Dr. Bentley. This makes 
clear the possibility of the expansion of this 
industry. But the possibility is increased 
enormously bv the fact that India i.s the only 
country in the British Empire, where the trees, 
from the bark of which tininine is obtained, 
have been grown sticcessfully so far and the 
British Empire, which, according to Dr. A. 
Balfour, sustains an annual loss of 52 to 62 
million pounds storlingdue to sickness, debility 
and death (some 2 millions} caused by malaria, 
looks to India for its supply of Quinine. The 



Dr. M. Sen, in Charge ol the Factory 


importance of this industry is clearly evident 
and a short account of it would, it is hoped, 
interest the readers. But before coming to 
that a few words about the romantic origin 
and spread of Quinine may not be out of 
place here. 

Quinine, as mentioned at the outset, is 
obtained from the bark of a tree. This tree 
used to grow wild in the jungles of Peru, 
Bolivia, Equador and a few other countries 
of South America. The natives seem to have 
been aware of its efficacy. For the bark was 


known in Peruvian as ’'Quina(juina' , “(^uina’ 
meaning bark and “Quinaqiiina bark possess- 
ing medicinal properties. The Spanish priests 
became acquainted with it towards the end of 
the 16. h century sometime after the Spanish 
conquest of those countries. About 1639 the 
Countess of Cinchon, the wife of the then 
Spanish Viceroy, was cured of fever by the 
priests with the powdered bark of the tree. 
At that time the bark powder used to be 
administered, ns Qiiluiiie and die other active 
principles had not been isolatcil. Ihe Countess 
was greatly impres-sed and she introduced it 
into Spain and from that the tree canic to be 
known as Cinchona tree. From Spain the 
priests— the Jesuits— spread it far and near 
and the bark powder also went by the name 
of “Jesuit’s powder”. By the end of the 17th 
century it had spread as far as China, for we 
hear of the Chinese Emperor being treated 
with this drug. Soon the demand was so 
heavy that fears arose of the extinction of the 
trees in South America, where the Govern- 
meuts were apathetic, and efforts were luatle 
to grow it elsewhere. At that time the Engli.'^h, 
the Dutch and the French had colonies contain- 
ing large malaria-ridden tracts and they look 
up this problem and a problem indeed it 
proved. For Cinchona is a very delicate tree, 
requiring special soil and climatic conditions for 
its successful rearing. Moderately steep slopes 
with rich, porous, loamy and well-dniined soil 
are best Extremes of temperature are to 
be avoided, for it stands neither heat nor too 
much cold. It thrives best at heights ranging 
from 1500 to 5000 feet. There are several 
varieties of Cinchona trees and the correct 
elevation and temperature have to be chosen 
carefully for each. Rain is another big factor. 
The proper amount of rain distributed through- 
out the year is essential, slight variation causing 
heavy loss. No wonder French attempts in 
Algeria about the middle of the 1 9th century 
proved a failure. The Dutch started in -lava 
about 1852 and luckily were successful, so 
much so, thanks to the congenial climate of 
the place, that today Java supplies 90 of 
the total production of the world and thus 
holds the key position and dictates prices. 
The British also started experiments in India, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand 
Jamaica, Trinidad and other places, but no- 
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Distant Snow-view from Mungpoo 


same time Mr. Charles Le^dger. 
an Englishman collecting animals 
in Pern for the Australian 
Government, got hold of some 
seeds of a good variety and these 
he sold in halves to the Dutch 
and to India. These also passed 
to the two plantations. 

In Bengal, after useless efforts 
in several localities, the planta- 
tion was finally established on a 
flank of the Senchal mountain a 
few miles .south-east of Darjeeling- 
Here it proved a success and by 
187 5 there were some three million 
plants. The success was due to 
Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, and 
his successor Mr. George King. 


where, e.'ccepting in India, were these success- 
ful. It cannot be said however that things 
were pursued to a definite conclusion every- 
where. In Ceyloti, for instance, the plantations 
were started by private people, who later gave 
it up in preference to tea, rubber etc., for 
Cinchona does not hold out the same prospect 
of sure and immediate profit as tea, rubber, 
etc., do. Besides the difficulties in rearing 
already referred to, there is no income at all 
for the first few years, so that capital is locked 
up. Moreover, an area double the area 
actually under cultivation has always to be 
maintained, as Cinchona does not thrive well 
on the same land for a considerable number 
of years and has to be grown in rotation with 
other crops. Inspite of all these difficulties 
the cultivation of Cinchona in India has been 
persevered with to success and a big manu- 
facturing industry built up. Tliis is the result 
of 70 years’ patient effort and the present 
article is about it all. 







The TUta near Mungpoo 

Dr. .-Yiiderson undertook a trip to Java in 
person to procure more fresh seeds. By 1898 
the plantation had extended to Mungpoo, the 
present centre. In 1900 a new plantation was 
started at Munsong, on the borders of Sikkim, 
some ten miles from Kaliiupong. The area 


The introduction of Cinchona in India is 
due mainly to the efforts of I-^idy Canning. 
In 1858 the Secretary of State for India sent 
out Mr. Clements Markham to South America 
to collect seeds. He had difficulties because 
of the jealousies of the South Americans, but 
he managed to secure some seeds and with 
these plantations were started in the Nilgiri 
Hills in Madras in 1861 and in the Darjeeling 
District in Bengal in 1864. At about the 


extended gradually and the amount of bark 
harvested annually increased. From 40,000!h.s 
sixty years ago, the figure has now mounted 
to VI to 14 lakhs of pounds. Of the two 
plantations the one at Munsong Ls bigger and 
is in charge of a Manager and two Assistant 
Managers, while the one at Mungpoo has one 
Manager and one Assistant Manager. Besides 
these officers, there are overseer's and sub- 
overseers to look after the details. 
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Bazar, Mungpoo 


Bark-drying sheds 


nurseries have thatched roof for protection 
from rain and face northward to prevent direct 
exposure to the sun. The seeds are covered 
with fine soil and watered fairly freely. They 
s'crminate in about six weeks. W hen the 


seedlings are half an inch high they arc 
transplanted, being placed one inch apart 
each way. When four inches high they 
are again transplanted, being placed this 
time four inches apart each way. In 
October, when they are nearly a foot 
long, the thatched covers are removed 
and the seedlings get used to the sun. 
Next spring they are planted in their 
permanent positions in the field, prepared 
by cutting down forests, in rows four 
inches apart each way, some 2000 plants, 
sometimes more, to the acre. This is 
done as quickly as possible on a wet 
and cloudy day, as otherwise the delicate 
seedlings wither up. The work does 
not end here, but every care has to be 
bestowed right through. The soil is 
dug up, the weeds cut down and forked 
into the ground to provide manure on 
rotting, for on such large scales artificial manures 
are not possible. As a matter of fact weeds are 
grown on purpose in between the rows of 
(‘inebona trees. During the rains good drain- 
age is provided for. Many seedlings die the 


There are numerous varieties of Cinchona 

known. Of the important ones, Succirubra is 

the hardiest. It is so called because of its 

red bark. It grows to immense heights, 50 

feet or more and has a bold and sturdy stem. 

In the early days it was cultivated exclusively, 

but as its bark is poor in Quinine content, it 

has been gradually replaced since 1S74 by 

Ledgeriana (called after Mr. Ledger), which 

has the richest bark. But it is verv difficult 

to rear, and being a smaller tree, the yield of 

bark is far less. More recentlv a hvbrid of 

the two has been more e.xtcnsively cultivated 

with the idea that the hvbrid will combine the 

% 

richness of one with the sturdiness and 
enormity in size of the other. 

Cinchona trees were formerly propagated 
by grafts and cuttings, but now this is done 
by moans of seeds. The seeds are rather 
peculiar, — veiy tiny and extremely light, 
resembling husks, some 70,000 seeds weighing 
an ounce. They are ripe and ready by March 
and, as they do not keep long, they are sown 
at once in nurseries, where the ground has 
been prepared carefully beforehand, the soil 
being turned up and mixed with manure. The 
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i early (lays. Later coraplete uprooting 

of tlje trees was resorted to, but 
now coppicing is being adopted 
again. The roots, stems and branches 
are cut into small pieces and on 
beating with small wooden mallets, 
for which small boys are employed, 
the bark readily peels off. The bark 
is then dried by spreading thorn out 
in the open to the sun and air. 
During the rains the drying is done 
on shelves, one above the other, with 
a cover only on the top, so that there 
is ventilation from all the sides. 

In the early days the powdered 
bark used to be administered. Quinine 
was isolated in 1820 by two B'rench 
Chemists, Pelletier and Caventon, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century all the other alkaloids in the bark had 
been sep.irated. The discovery of Quinuie 
was followed soon by the working out of a 
process for getting it out on a commercial 
basis by Messrs. Howard and Sons in England 
and bv other firms in Germany and France. 
But the process was carefully kept a secret 
In 1875 the Factory at Mungpoo was started 
and a Chemist, Mr. Wood, was brought from 
England for five years to work out a process 
tor making Quinine. In this he failed, but he 
was able to develop a method for getting all 
the alkaloids out together, which was sold 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Factory 

first year and fresh ones have to be put in in 
their place. When the plants are four or five 
feet high after three years, there is yearly chopp- 
ing off of branches to let in light and air. This 
provides a small harvest each year. Some- 
times, if they are too close, some of the plants 
have to be uprooted. The trees are very 
beautiful to look at, specially in a mass, with 
their fine red and green leaves. In spring 
they come to flower. The flowers are nice 
pink or white and have a very sweet fragrance. 
The bark is the only seat of the alknloids, 
there being none in the leaves or in the wood, 
and the bark is richest when the 
trees arc four years old and it 
continues to be so for four or five 
yeai*s. ' 

There are various methods for 
collecting the bark. In Java generally ^ 
the bark is cut off in alternate bands “• 
or in vertical strips from the stem 
and the exposed parts covered over 
with moss. New bark appears, which sJ' a 
is in no way inferior to the original jj||^ 
bark and can be again taken off. 

This is called “mossing.” In another 
method, called “coppicing,” the trees 
are cut down at the base, whence 
many new shoots appear, most of 
which are removed leaving one or 
two. This procedure can be repeated. 

This is the least troublesome method 
and was in favour in Bengal in the 


Dawn at Alungpoo 
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uudes the name of Cinchona Febrifuge. Later 
on lie planned out a process, which in the 
main is followed to this day. The dried bark 
is at first ground to a fine powder bj machinery’. 
The finer the powder the better the extraction. 
Daily 60-65 niaunds of bark are ground. In 
the bark the alkaloids all occur in combination 
with acids. The bark powder is therefore 
mixed with soda in presence of oil, whereby 


snow-w’hite stuff met with in the market is 
arrived at The other alkaloids remaining in 
solution as sulphates are next precipitated out 
with soda. This is dried and powdered and 
the yellowish powder is sold as Cinchona 
Febrifuge. It is cheaper than Quinine, but is 
no less efficacious. It, however, causes in a 
greater degree the after-effects of Quinine, 
namely, buzzing in the head, nausea, etc. 



A Patch of Cinchona Trees 


the alkaloids are set free by the soda and .are 
at once taken up by the oil, in which they aie 
readily soluble. To help the process the oil 
is wanned up and stirred mechanically. The 
oil is next mixed with sulphuric acid, when the 
alkaloids combine with the acid greedily. 
(Quinine Sulphate, being sparingly soluble in 
water, separates out, while the Sulphate of the 
other alkaloids remain in solution. The 
Quinine, at this stage, contains a lot of colouring 
matter and resinous substances and it has to 
go through several purifieatious before the 


The factory, the bigger of the only two in 
India, is under the mauageme it of two officers, 
both of whom are at present Indians. A little 
over a hundred hands are employed, all of 
whom, excepting two or three, are Nepalese. In 
the course of the last sixty years the Factory 
has grown enormously. In 18T5, the year the 
factory came into being, 5 } lbs of Ciuchoua 
Febrifuge were manufactured and by 1883 
it had reached the figure of 10,000 lbs 
annually. In 1888 the manufacture of 
Quinine was started with 300 lbs and 
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today some 50,000 lbs. of Quinine and hide and seek amongst them and making nhe 
25,000 lbs. of Cinchona Febrifuge are raoimtaias too to take part in the game, 
produced yearly. Tablets are also made. Looking further ahead, a grand view meets 
both of Quinine and of Cinchona Febrifuge, the eye — especially on a clear day, tier after 
The former Is sold mainly in tubes of tier of snowclad mountain-tops, gleaming 
20 tablets and can be had of all post offices, golden early in the morning as if on fire, 
Every year nearly 1 million tubes are and silvery-white in the evening with the 
made. Besides these, Quinine Hydrochlor, sun playing on them. Close at hand, the 
Bihydrochlor, Hydrobroin, Bihydrobrom, bill sides are not barren rocks but full of 
Bisulph, Taunate and Salicylate are prepared, green verdure. Big blocks of Cinchona, 
Totaquina, so strongly patronized by the looking charming with this red-leaved trees 
Malaria Branch of the League of Nations standing in i*ows in long stretches, alternate 
is another important product. Among other with blocks of forests, full of all sorts of 
preparations may be mentioned the sulphate.s trees, shrubs and creepers — some with nice 
and hydrochlorides of the alkaloids, other flowers too. The place is full of calm and 
than quinine, present in the bark. «|uiet Though a big industrial centre, there 

Quinine is a bitter substance and this dry is none of the noise and bustle of an industrial 

article must have made it appear more so, so city, nor any of its evils. This has been 

much so, that probably the ending with a bright mainly possible, as the coolies have not to 

note about the place and its people would not be live huddled together in barracks. ^ Each is 

able to remove any the much of the bitterness, given a hut to live in with his family and a 

Mungpoo, the headquarters, the place where small plot of land on which to grow his food 

the factory is .situated, is not at all like what and keep hU animals. The people, Nepalese 

its association with Quinine would make people mainly, are very simple in their habits. A 

picture it to be. It is a nice little spot, full of handful of fried bhntta and a cup, a big one 

beauties of Nature. One would accuse though, of ten, once in the morning and again 
Nature of being too partial. It is situated, at noon, constitute their day’s meal. Of late 
some 4000 feet above sea-level, on a hill they are getting too attentive to their dress, 
the two sides of which are washed by two the ladies specially, as everywhere. Honesty 
rivers, which can be seen to converge together is their chief virtue. They are mostly Hindus, 
at a distance and then flow on into the broad with a sprinkling of Buddhists. Kali puja 

Tista. Looking towards the South one is their main festival. 

sees the plains stretching out like a vast Quinine, iiispite of all its bitterness, is 
sheet of water till it seems to meet the welcome as nectar to malaria-stricken people, 
horizon. Towards the North, the North-east Ours is a notoriously malarious country and 
and the Nortli-west one finds row on row of this article, it is hoped, will find some 
mountains with patches of clouds playing interested readers. 
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SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 

C r ) 

By Prof. DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


B oth men and women, young and old alike 
in Pathan eoiintry,'^ carry a repertoire of 
songs and ahvay.« seek to hear the rhythmic, 
steps of their national ^^usc behind the 


characteristic pronunciation of Saudra, the Pashto f' 
word for song. It vibrates with their deepest 
sentiments, and they have managed to connect 
music with their lives from the cradle to the grave. 



A feast of song and dance. 'Lakbtais’ or boy-dancers play an important part in such 

periodical gatherings on gala days. 

* By Pathan country is meant the Pashto-speaking The song-hnrvest is both rich and ancient in 
region,* nhich includes India’s North-West Fiontier, Pathan country. The original frame-work of the 
Azad llaqa (independent tribal territory), and Pashto- majority of Pashto folk songs that have survived 
spewing parts pf Afghanistan. on l|je living lips of the Pathan masses, might 

strength of Pashto-speakers is as have undergone a lot of additions and alterations, 

(1) India's Xonh-West Frontier. 1.290,484 (as 

shown in the Census of 1031 ) was in favour of replacing Pashto for Persian as his 

y2) Azad llaqrt. 2 212,837 (as estimated roughly state-language. Some of the lovers of Pashto in 
by the Frontier Goveronieut). Kandahar have taken it on themselves to plead the 

(3). Afffhanislau. cause of Pashto. 

With Persian as its s^ate-language, the Pashto- t The liuguisto have divided the Pashto language 
speaking p^ple in Afghanistan, as a matter of fact, into two branches, of which the one coming from the 
enjoy a majority. It is generally believed that the Yusafzai country is rather softer and is celebrated 
King Amauuliab Khan, whose mother- tongue is Pashto as the medium oi literary activities. 
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as the talented men and women of every passing 
generation improved upon the old songs in their 
hours of inspiration. But some of these songs 
may aptly be taken as the monuments of the 
earliest Pashto poetry. 


could stir the human heart, have been considered 
to be worthy of commemoration in song. Thus 
side by side with the songs, suggested by the 
war-like life and character of the people, songs on 
various other subjects, too, have come to live. 



A Pathan warrior. He can aim with a smile. He is very fond 
of hearing war-songs from his narional minstrel, whenever 

he may find any leisure 


A grey-beard. Naiional war- songs 
iQ ‘Char-Beta ’ pattern are a great 
a^set to him. 


Along with the national minstrels, who are 
Dum by caste, the common people, too, have been 
straggling for the musical expression of their 
every-day experience of life, from the early days 
of Pathan history. Almost all the events that 


Landaiy or Hhe short songf, is the earliest 
channel through which the Pathan filuse tound 
a living manifestation. It is an unconnected 
series of two-lined pieces, known as “Tappas or 
‘‘Misras”, which can hardly be called couplets 
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in ibe strict sense of the word, as neither their 
lines_ rhyme togefilier, nor are tliey of the same 
metrical length. Here is the tran-lalion of an 
early Landai song : 

(1) Spring returns every year. 

But my love, youth once departed, return? no more. 


The harvest of uin^ertain dates, the Lundai 
song sprang forth from anonymous soiirce.s with 
a rich varietv of subjects, redolent of the various 
moods of the Pathan heart. Each mood is spun 
into a poetic tbi'ead. What we see in it is the 
spontaneous outcome of the Pathan Muse, 

and moulded by Nature herself, and 
as such, it is capable of suiting" the free-and- 
easy tastes of the masses. The /^</;////n‘-!nakers 
are neither tlie poets of the starry heavens, nor 
of the undiscovered depths of the sea they^ are 
the singers of their native home and life. Iheir 
genius is ihe Hower of their own province 
and with its ever-freab blossoms they adorn the 
garden of their native poetry. 

It would not be correct to say that cent per 
cent the compositions of the song-makers of the 
Landai period were of an adorable standard. One 
may aptly compare the growth of Landai song 
with the early song of Scotland. Says a critic 
of ^otlaiurs early song : 

'•Though the seeds of i>oetry were scattered with 
a plentiful hand among the Scottish peasantry, 
the product was like that of peal's and apples,— 
of a thousand that sfpriiig up, nine hundred and 
fifty are so bad as to set the teeth on edge ; forty- 
fire or more are passable and useful ; and the rest 
of an e.\quibit45 quality.”* 

As compared with the later patterns of Pashto 
isonga, one may rightly note that the composition 
of Laiidai is the easiest one. Its art is no more 
tluin a child's play and any person can put 
forth his sentiments and feelings in it. 


When they shoot. Pathan warriors, young and old 
alike, in Tirah keep their warlike aoul awake and 
attach great value to their minetrel’fi favourite song : 
Kashmir of heroes is Tirnh, my dear : 

Xo place nil) find ibe cowards here.” 


(2) The pen is of gold and the paper is silrern. 

1 am sending a few fragments of soiigs, smeared 
with my beau's blood, to my sweet -heart 

(3) This is ihy country and I wish thee ail joy in it. 
I am but a sparrow^ on the way and pass my 

nights on the forest-trees in thinking of you. 

(4) Rifle-shots in the neighbourhood denote that newly 

born sous have appeared on the scene. 
But. ah me, a fruit-tree wss I alright and am 

laid barren by marrying a worthless wretch. 

(5) Three things in a girl are*pl^^sl*i» to the sight : 
The golden Tanu^. (on her neck), her fair calves, 

and her delicate wdk. 

(6) Ihy time is no more. (.) 8])ring fiower, 

Now in vain will cry the bee after thee. 

(7) 1 belong to Swat and live here iu the plains 

with my lover. 

May Allah destroy the plains, so that both of us 

may go and live in Swat. 





Hi 


H 




The rifle at work : A Pathan woman is always 
mother of such warriors, as she sings a cradle-soi 
of heroic nature : 

*‘Shed no tears, my little one, shed no tears, 

Lest thy mates take thee for a coward, my datiin 
Today is time for thee to sleep long, 

For tomorrow art thou to wiu the crown of 
success in the battle-field.” 


The first line of each Tnpf/a or }2ma of 
Landai song is shorter than the other and is 
rather el^tic. The singer is expecte<l to lengthen 
it out in an indigenous air, harmonizing it 
thereby with the other one. 


It is probable that three or four Tappas^ could 
make a Lwulai of minimum length in the eaily 
days of its history, and for its maximum length 


• J Prirner of Bums, William Craige, p.l0{>. 
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there was no rule : it could contain even forty 
or more Tappas. Again, all the Tappas of a 
f^aiidai, as may be seen in the preceding speci- 
men of an early age, were not necessarily 
connected with one another. With the develop- 
ment of the people’s aesthetic sense came the 
decline of its unconnected nature, and only those 
songs which had its Tappas knit together 
beautifully met with appreciation. Here is a 
specimen of this type : 

1. “A tinkling sound came to my ears as my PcMvan 

'(nose-ring) fell down : 

I suspect thee of having stolen it, O my friend, 

coming behind me.” 

2. "As a thief of thy Pexwan hast thou taken me, 

O ril swejir at Pir Batin’s pilgrimage.” 

2. ‘•Let ray PpMran go to hell : 

<> why should 1 make thee swear before A> Bahn 

Gradually came a lime when the minimum 
length of Landai song declined from three or 
four Tappas to one Tappn, when the song-niabers 
tried their best to draw precise pictures of 
inspiring sentiments and thoughts in genuine 
cx)lours. Plcrc is a Tnpjiii which may aptly be 
taken as a Lnndai, complete in itself, accorrling 
to this rule : 

“She dressed herself in (repaired) tatters ; 

Thus she looked like a garden among the village-ruins.” 

The war-song, too, wa.s corapo.secl in Landai 
pattern in the early days of Pashto song. War 
or no war, the national minstrels, roaming from 
village to village, kept the war-like Pathan soul 
awake when they sang : 

“A Kashmir of heroes in Tirah, my dear ; 

No place will find the cowards here.” 

The minstrels and the warlike masses sang 
alike when they held song-feasts in the village- 
Hnjrns in the hours of ease as well as during 
the war-time : 

1. ‘‘The promise of fight comes again tomorrow ; 

The butt-ends to their chests to adjust the youth.” 

2. ‘ On the highlands of Tirah goes on the battle : 

Twirling their moustaches say the crusaders 

with gusto : ‘ we’re proceeding thither’.” 

The felicitous addresses to the Tribal Khans 
(chiefs), which the Pathan ministrels sang during 
the triumphal celebratiou or on gala days, too, 
were composed in Landai : 

' ‘Let this auspicious joy of thine be blessed. 0 Khan ! 

Slay a hundred and seventy joys be added to it.” 


■‘1. Shed no tears, my little one, shed no tears : 
Lest thy mates take thee for a cowarJ, my 

darling. 

2. Today is time for thee to sleep long, 

For tomorrow art thou to win the crown of 

success in the battle-field.” 

After the age of Landai aiine a time when 
the Pathan masses as well as their national 
minstrels set out to learn a new pattern. It 
appeared on the scene like ‘vStrophe and Anti- 
strophe’ of ancient (Jreece and was rightly named 
Loba (lit play). The rhythmic nature of the 


A Pathan warrior’s sweet-heart 


The song that the Pathan mother sang in the 
nursery while rocking her child’s Zango (cradle), 
too, was in Landai pattern in those days : 

“1. Mv baby is a juicy grape : 

It has been granted to me from Allah’s garden. 

2. Mv baby is a star of heaven : 

.\nah has blessed my lap with it. 

3. My baby is a rose among the flowers, 

My eyes find comfort whenever they see it." 

Along with this exaltation of motherly love, 
she also sang a cradle-song of heroic nature : 


Loba song was probably the growth of an ancient 
seed of di-amatic expression, which was evidently 
present in the dialogue songs in Landai 
pattern, a specimen of which may be seen in a 

K iceding song about Pel ican or the nose-ring. 

us the early Loha-composers were indebted to 
their predecessors of the Ixindai period. Here 
is the translation of an early Lola song : 

‘•Everyone brings flowers from Shah. Rasul’s garden. 
You also bring one. holding it delicately between 

your thumb aud finger.” 
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‘Go, 0 bee, and tell the spring-breeze : — 

Beds will not put forth their blossoms unless 

thou comest. 

E7er>'one brings flowers from Shah Rasul's garden. 
You also bring one. holding it delicately fetween 

your thumb and finger.” 
* Buds need Allah’s grace. 

What power has the spring-breeze to make them 

blossom V' 

*‘Ev€r>'one brings flowers from Shah Rasuls garden. 
You also bring one. holding it delicately l^tweea 

your thumb and finger.” 


A budding warrior. He may be heard singing 
in tune with the Datioiial minstrel in the song-feasU 
held in the village ‘hujras’; 

'‘The promise of fight cornea again tomorrow • 

The butt-ends to their chests do adjust the youths.'' 

It is evident from the preceding specimen of 
early Loba song that as regards its frame-work, 
too, it is more or less based on the Landai 
pattern. The refrain, known as ^DorL^Sar lima 
IS nothing but a variation played on a Tappa or 
Misra of Landai pattern : if we change its order 
making the first line take the place of the second 
one, it will just look like a Tappa or Misra of 
of the Landai : again the fragments of its body 
are also similar to the Misras. 

But gradually came a further change in the 
frame-work of the Loba song, when it was no 
more similar to the Landai pattern. Here is the 
translation of a specimen of this new type : 

Bring thy pitcher, 0 BaUbo ! 

Let’s go to /(z/utaghat. 

To the ghat do I proceed, 0 follow me. 

Bring tbv pitcher, 0 Babbo ! 

1. “On my head do I carry two pit 2 hers and 

their wei^iht breaks my waist : 

But in them are hidden rich cakes — 

Bring thy pitcher, (> Bibbo !” 

Bring thy pitcher, 0 Bahbo\ 

Let’s go to Jalala ghat. 

To the ghat do 1 proceed. O follow me, 

Bring thy pitcher. O Babbo S 

2. “Here is a rupee, 0 iX)tter, takp it. 

J ust make a nice pitcher, with flowers on it, 

for Babbo ! 

Bring thy pitcher, 0 Babbo !'’ 

Bring thy pitcher, 0 Babbo ! 

Let’s go to Jalala ghat. 


To the ghat do I proceed, 0 follow me. 

Bring ihy pitcher, y Babbo! 

3. “Adorn my hair, 0 silken girl, cautiously, 

T^st you rub off the beauty-spot on my chin,— 
Bring thy pitcher, 0 Babbo 1” 

Bring thr pitcher, 0 Babbo. 

Let’s go to Jrtlala ghat. 

To the ghat do I proce^, 0 follow me, 

bring thy pitcher, 0 Babbo 1 

Along with the dialogue- form, dramatic mono- 
logue, too, found a considerable place in the 
1 ‘ealm of Loba song. Here is a specimen : 

Walk wilh graceful step®. 0 innocent girl ! 

Walt with graceful steps, 

1. Favour me, 0 Allah, to be the weaver's 

son -in -1 aw, 

His loom will I plv as if it were a gun. 

Walk with graceful ste|>9. 0 innocent girl I 
Walk with graceful steps. 

2. Ijook at the bravery of (my rival), a little wretch. 

Helpless is he proved even in flying like a crow. 

Walk with graceful steps. 0 innoc^ent girl ! 

Walk with graceful steps. 

Along with the happy traits of festive mirth, 
pathos, too, was consider^ to befit the rhythm 
of Ijoha in its latter days. Here is a com- 
memoration-song, having a pathetic tinea of its 
own» in praise of a tribal IChan, who died a sad 
death : 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

O he’ll be hanged, they say, 

0 the Khan’s name is Mirza Akbar (Chau. 

1. Tall is thy stature and beauty so full. 

Thy slaves’ slave am I, 

0 Khan, so self-respecting ! 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

0 he’ll be hanged they say. 

O the Khan’s name is jVlirza Akbar Khan. 

2. Either the air is odorous with Tibet musk. 

0 Khan ! 

Or it is loaded with the scent of thy 

sweet -heart’s dishevelled hair. 

The king has summoned the Kban. 

0 he’ll be hanged, thev say, 

0 the Khan’s name is Mirza Akbar Khan. 

3. Why should mv eyes not shed tears, 0 Khan ! 

When sorrows Ve sprung wd in the season of joy. 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

0 he’ll be hanged, they say, 

0 the Khan’s name is Mirza Akbar Khan. 

4. Thy house is like a sky and thou art as its 

sun, 0 Khan, 

Like the sun-flower do I keep my face turning 

towards thee. 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

0 he’ll be hang^ they say, 

0 the Khan’s name is Mirza Akbar Khan. 

Then came the turn of a new song known as 
Char^Beta. It is a blooming flower of Pathan 
genius. La)%dai and Loba are, as a matter of 
fact, the songs of the transition period, as the 
Pathan Muse was not capable of finding the 
fullest manifestation through these me hums. 
But in Char-Bela we find a strong self-expression 
which was so far lying hidden in the depths of 
the Pathan mind. A natural growth from the 
genius of Pathan music, it is not at all a thing 
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borrowed from any foreign source. Unlike the 
compoaition of Laridai and Loba, the frame-work 
of Char-Beta was no easy play for the masses. 
Thus the credit of its contribution naturally goes 
to some unknown master minstrels. As the 
stream of Char-Beta flowed on, some gifted 
individuals from the masses, too, who were not, 
as a matter of fact, singers by profession, learnt 
to voice their sentiment and feelings in Char-Beta 
pattern. 

The Char-Beta writers occupy an important 
place in the history of Pathan song. They are 


instinct with 
Here is the 
wav- song In 


the very 
translation 
Char-Beta 


soul of native gallantry, 
of a portion of a long 
pattern, which seems to 


have descended from the remote past : 

No more asleep are they— 

Lo ! there U a war in Marwat. 

1. Too high a value are Retting the Marwats 
on themselves and in every house they are 

taking sides. 

War-drums are being beaten in each village. 

No more asleep are they— 

Lo ! there is a war in Manvat. 

2. War-drums are being beaten and Manvat 

is getting ready for the wai*. 
0 their matches have they laid to their black 

guns. 

No more asleep are they — 

Lo I there is a war in Marwat. 

I'he refrain is known as ‘Da-Sar Misra* and 
eaoli part of the body is named Kan. Here is 
tlie translation of the refrain and a Kari of a 
compound Char-Beta: 

Dost Mohammad, the crusader^ gets ready to 

declare war in Kabul, is the news on every 

warrior's Ups : 

The king of Afghanistan stays at Kandhar, and as 
thev gird up their loins, >var-cry we hear 

from his troops. 

1. Dost Mohammad, the king (of Afghanistan), has 

come out of bis caoips to declare war, ^ 
Many troops are at hie back, 0 Allah, bless him 

with victory. 

Mohammad Akbar (the son of the king Dost 
Mohammad), approached the enemy's 

parapet, one day. 

The enemy lost heart and ran away in dismay, 
Steadily take hold of Islam, 0 Khan (Mohammad 
Akbar), and grip ^‘Kalma’' as thy shield. 
Dost Mabammad, the crusader, get.4 ready to 

declare war in Kabul, is the news on every 

warrior's Ups. 

He gave a start to the war and a line of 
camels for his ammunition. 

The king (of Afghanistan) stays at Kandhar, and 
as they gird up their loins, war-cry we 

hear from his troops. 

Let us now have a glimpse of a complex 
Ckar-^ta. Here is the translation of the refrain 
and a Ka7i i which is further divided into four 
parts) of this variety: 

0 fate is implacable, do what one may 1 

Treacherously was surrounded Multan, 

the rose of the Khyber Pass, 
0 now who'll raid the plains ? 


A proud Afridi warrior. He is very fond of 
sir gin g his tribal hero Multan's song : 

*‘0 late is implacable, do what one may ; 

TreacnerouRly was surrounded Multan, the rose of 
the Khyber Pass. 

‘‘0 now who'll raid the plains." 

1. (A) Multan, a Zaka Khel, descended from the 
Adam Kbel country and entered the plains 
at Zaka Khel. In a cave was he seen near 
the brook that passes by the Surezi village* 

0 fate is implacable. 

(B) In a cave wss he seen. O keep trust in what 

1 say,...---..-The spy (who was with him as one 
of his companions) left him at dawn to bring 
him food. O do what one may (fate is implacable)* 

(C) Under the false pretext of bringing 
the spy informed the police Inspector 


thus Tit his honour in this and the 
world. Absolutely stirred up to action 
the British Officers, in a tel^ram as 
received the report. Treacherously 
surounded Multan. 


food 

and 

next 

were 

they 

was 
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(D) Absolutely stirred up to sot ion were the 
British onicers. On every body’s lijjs was the 
news of Multan's coming and in search 
of him in the open order, set out the British 
troops. 0 now whoMJ raid the plains ? 

<) fate is implacable, do what one may. 

Treacherously was suirounded Multan., the 
rose of the Khyber Pass. (> now who’ll raid 
the plains ? 

But in spite of the prosodic pedantry in 
which the Ghar-Iidn song* is generally knit, the 
standard of its style and diction is not very far 
from that of folk-poetry. Unlike the Engiisli 
ballad, not only the name of each niar-Jieia- 


A pistol at work in a blood- feud. 

author appears in the concluding lines of his 
compositions, but also he himself is very often 
seen speaking in the first person among the 
characters of his story. Such Char-^la^ are 
always considered to be fragmentary, the ending 
lines of which fail to supply their authors’ names. 
But all this does not seem to take them far from 
the region of folk-songs, as the process ot oral 
repetition is apt to alter their text, and again the 
members of every passing generation go on 
improving upon old Utar-Beias in their hour.s of 
inspiration. It may be evident from the different 
versions of the same songs. But they improved 


upon the traditional songs with every care to 
preserve the names of their original authors. Thus 
every Char-Beta that has survived to ^ the present 
day is "like a forest-tree with its roots deeply 
buried in the past but which continually puts 
forth new branches, new leaves, and new fmit.”* 

Originating most probably in the descriptive 
war-song, the frame-work of Chav-Beta was later 
on us^ for the love-song. But this type of 
Char-^ta had very little appeal for the popular 
taste, as it did not befit at all the key-uote of 
Ckm-Bela airs, which were an exact refiectiou of 
the warrior's march towards the battlefield rather 
than that of the delicate and sweet movements 
of H dancing girl. 

Some of the Char-Beta writers have been 
attempting to reproduce the popular stories in this 
beautiful form of rhythmic song and some of 
their compositions have come to live. Here is 
a specimen which commemorates the tragic end 
of an innocent woman, named Mainunai, who 
was married in Nawagai village and was un- 
fortunately killed by her own husband, Sher 
Alain, who somehow or other suspected her of 
having illicit connections with a gallant, named 
Khalil : 

Thou Wert like a fiowery branch and fell down 

from thy throne ! 

A fatal fire turned for thee thy beauty, and 

thus came thy death in youth to the^ 

Alas for thee, O Mamunai, alas for thee 1 

BlotleBs was thy beauty with arms graceful as 

the Egyptian swords. 

So less than a pearl was thy forehead that 

shed its light on all sides, 

Aud a glimpse of starry heavens offered thy 

sweet face. 

1. Thy face was like a silver (ornament) and 
thy body was like an eagle's. A scandal- monger 
proved to be a crow between thee and thy husbaud. 
Proving thee guilty the scandal-monger poisoned 
thy husband against thee. In what a trouble 
wert thou put! 0 thou M*ert like a flowery 
branch. 

In a great trouble wert thou put when thou 
wert altogether innocent about the matter. () 
dear one, thou wert quite uucoiiscious and there 
was a grace in thy iow steps. Alas for thee, 
0 Mamunai. alas for thee. 

(Refrain) 

2. Thou couldst not see through the mischief 
and thy sad little daughter was lying in thy lap. 
On the next day didst thou see the play of 
thy fate. 0 the conspiracy was going on fong 
before. O thou wert like a flowery branch. The 
whole world knew when the flower was cut from 
its branch. Sher Alam showed his cruelty on 
Mamunai. 0 cruel Sher Alam, thou hast killed 
an innocent one. Alas for thee. 0 Mamunai, 
alas for thee. 

(Refrain) 

Thou didst believe, 0 Sher Alam, in the words 
of the scandal-monger, siding with whom thou 
wert convinced (of Mamimai's bad character). 


• The Encyclopedia Britannica (14th Edition) 
Page 448. 
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Thou hast umcle e^ea thy own life sad and a 
bad name hast thou brought to thy own person— 
O thou hast done no wrong to anyone dse (but 
your own s^fj. O Mamunai. thou wert like a 
(lowery branch. 

Thy own sister, 0 Sher Aiam, became thy enemy, 
She ( guilelessly) said something agaiust Manaunai 
and thou didst prove worse than a child in being 
convinced (of Macnunai's bad character). Ala<5 
for thee, O Mamunai, alas for thee. 

(Refrain)**. 

4. Now thou sheddcst tears, O Sher AlaJii, like 
a Utile child. O ihon art merely crying over 
spilt milk. But the water has overflown the dam 
(and it would not return). Khalil merely wanted a 
little tobacco from Mamunai, O iSher Alam, the 
wretched one. O Mamunai, thou wert like a 
flowery branch. This was perhaps Mamunai’s 
predestined fate. It was late morning in autumn 
(when Mamunai’s life was put an end to). May 
Allah pierce thy body with bullets from a big gun, 
Alas for thee, O Mamunai, alas for thee. 

(Refrein) 

3. May tby heart be shot through, 0 Sher 
.\lain, and may thy world be crumbled, so that 
thou may St understand the pain thou ba.st caused 
the innoeoDt Mamunai. Sum up thy pathetic 
strain, 0 Mabanmiad Hassan, the minstrel, sum 
up thy pathetic strain. O Mamunai thou wert a 
flowery branch. 

.\11 the bulbuls of Navagai village cry and 
shriek : The lovers have turned faithless and 
the times have lost all their honour. Alas ! 
Mamunai died a martyr’s death 1 Alas for thee, 
O Mamunai, alas for thee ! 

(Refrain) 

Sometimes the same story is handled by 
different song-makers. It is eyident from the 
following Char-Beta by a carpenter, named 
FazaM-Kahman, who appears on the scene with 
a little different diction and style. He tells that 
Mamunai^s husband had two wives and it was 
Mamunafs own rival who proved to be a 
scandal-monger : 

0 these are the ways of this wretched world — 
Mamunai is killed aud now everyone mourns for her ! 
How faithless is the world I— 

0 these are the ways of this wretched world I 

1. Mamunai, who \Yas like a hour!, is killed. 
A gOndess was she in beauty and was famous in 
her country. 

She belonged to the stock of ‘Tracbgai” family 
of Bajour and was crowned with every ornament. 
Her own Hont * accused her behind her back that 
she was sweet on some gallant. How faithless ! 
O these are the ways of this wretched world. 

(Refrain) 

2. Mamunafs own sont turned a scandal- 
monger. Thus Che strangers as well as her own 
relatives gathered round her and became desirous 
of her death. 

Mamunafs beauty and grace became a curse 
for her and she broke forth : ‘Lo ! here comes my 
death I* How faithless ! O these are the ways of 
this wretched world. 

(Refrain) 

3. ‘‘Sharpen the daggers, 0 ye people, may ye 
be satisfied by having smears your hands with 


* SotU means Co- wife. 
52-5 


my hot blood. But bring iuy little daughtgr to 
me. Let me see her with my own eyes, lor^oou 
shall I bid her adieu once for all,” thus broke 
forth Mamunai. How faithless, O these are the 
ways of this wretched world. 

(Refrain) 

4. In agony shrieked Mamunai as she saw her 
child. Her legs fi altered and she soomed ro 
visualize with her own eyes the sight of her 
clothes, drenched in blood. 

What a good thing it would have been, O separa- 
tion, if thou didst not exist at all. Many homes 
hast thou ruined, 0 a hard life has he to live 
whoever keeps two wives in his house. Eow 
faithless, 0 these are the ways of this wretched 
world 1 

5. Whoever keeps two wives loses all his 
respect ; you’ll see that one scandalizes the other. 

Behold, Mamunai died a sad death. Fasal-i- 
Rahraan, the carpenter, has thus sung very 
litile in her praise. How' faithless, 0 the&e are 
the ways of this wretched world. 

(Refrain) 

Next to Char -Beta came the age of Rvhai 
and Gltazaly which the country song-writers 
adopted from the garden of Persian poetry 
through the medium of their classical poets, like 
Khushal Khan Khattak, who bad already intro- 
duce these verse-forms in the realm of Pashto 
Poetry. The cotmtry song- writers did not exactly 
follow the hard and fast prosodic rules in the 
patterns pf Rubai and Qhaxalj but handled them 
in their own way, lending them a tinge of their 
own genius. But as regards the subject-matter, 
they treated of those themes only which are 
originally handled by the Persian rubai and 
ghazai- writers. Side by side with Latulai, Loba^ 
Char-BclOy and Gkaxal^ we come across some 
minor song-forms, too. As regards their origin 
some of the modern Pashto scholars believe that 
these patterns sprang up prior even to the age 
of Lati^iy while the others, of which the name 
of Mouiana Abdur Rahim, the Pashto and Arabic 
professor of Is lamia college, Peshawar, is note- 
worthy, call them post-Londa/ compositions and 
say that their growth continued throughout the 
days of Loba, Ohar-Beta, Rubai, and Qhnxal 
All the specimens of these minor song- forms 
which have come to live, vary greatly in merit 
and character. Some are so obscure and imper- 
fect that one fails to guess the beauty of their 
diction, style and subject-matter. But there are 
some having their own simple poetry which is 
not at all worthless. Of these the noteworthy 
types are : nursery-rhymes, children's sporting- 
chants, short chants of mourning, and the rhymed 
riddles. 

Nursery- Rhymes : Side by side with the 
cradle-songs, * which are generally in Landat 
patterns, there must have survive hundreds of 
simple nursery-rhymes. But ail the more 
laborious is the work of collecting them, for 
they are absolutely confined to the Pathan nur- 
sery. Here are the translations of two specimens : — 

1.(0 my litile one) you have two large eyes like 
stars in the heavens, a face fair like Shah Jahan’s 
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tferone, two slender arms like Persian rapiers, and 
a narrow waist like Suleman’s gi)^le. Hushaby (0 
my little one), and shed no tears in bewilderment. 
0 let me even sacrifice iny life for you. 

2. (0 my little one), what a high nose you have 
got. How erect is its tip. It resembles .\rir 
Kach>n- (a particuiar drug, the Pathan mother 
fdves to her sick child./ May Allah sare your 
motiier from any ill news of you, and your father 
from dwindling away in sorrow. Vou are like a 
sandal among the trees and a falcon among the 
birds : among the nuts you are the most shapely 
and among the drugs vou are no less than the 
Nar Knchjir. 

Children’s Sporliny-Chnnls : These are general- 
ly knit with the simple poetic threads of rhythm 
and rhyme. Here is the translation of a specimen, 
sung in chorus or semi-chorus by a merry party 
of sporting children during the liarTe.st :~ 

-All round are seen the paddy-fields, but the 
one which is ours lies a sandy track and the ears 
already risible therein. Vour brother will bring 
paddy- O your brother will bring paddy, tied in 
a comer of his handkerchief and will say : ‘Take 
this paddy mother, it is not of an ordinary variety, 
as grown in others fields.' 

^yhort Uuinls of Mourning -. Along with a 
vai'iety of dirges in Landai pattern, there is a 
corpus of short chants of mourning, which 
have come to live from the daughters of the soil 
as they pour forth their sad hearts extempore. 
Here are the translations of a few specimens: — 
From a daughter for her deceased father : 

Alas for thee, my dad, alas for thee. Oh, no 
more shall 1 have a glimpse of thee on the high 
road. Oh, desolate for thee has tamed the wood 
once for all. 

From a daughter for her decea.sed mother : 

O mother, o my rosy mother, you brought me up 
with the (sweet) atfection. Oh, for thee do I shed 
now bloody tears and all the people look at me. 


From a sister for her deceased sister : 

O sister. O mv flower-like sister, never will 
again be born a girl like thee. Thus T laineni 
and shed tears with a bare bead. 

From a wife for her deceased husband : 

Every right hadst thou on my bead. Thus 
(living'with thee) 1 considered the king as fakirs, 
as those were the d(^s when I had my own 
kingdom. 

From a sister for the deceased brother : 

O my brother, just hast thon bidden us adimi 
and hast left for the graveyard. Alas for thee. O. 
alas for thee. , , , , 

From a mother for the deceased daughter ; 

O my daughter, 0 my darling one. I brought 
thee up with every splendour. Oh, thou art now 
separated from me. Oh, the world is but a vale 
of sorrows. 

Wigtin’d Riddles : These have their own simple 
interest, which is sometimes redolent of a sweet 
poetic tinge. Both men and women, gifted with 
an extraoj^inary taste for riddles, come forward 
to achieve championship whenever they hold their 
respective assemblies on gala days or some other 
happy occasions. Here is the translation of a 
specimen 

It has neither wings nor bones but flutters like 
a bird. lie beautiful girls rejoice at it. "With 
its songs so sweet, it dances like a comedian. He 
who cannot guess is indeed a fool. 

To it the answer is, the spinning-wheel. 

Summing up the investigation into the develop- 
ment of the Pathan song, it will not be irrelevant 
to note that the process of composing Landai., 
Lola, Ckar-Peta, Rttbai, Oha'.al, and other minor 
song-forms, survives even to the present day. 
Both professional minstrels and amateurs of both 
sexes, gifted with a poetic heart, are still engaged 
in enriching the treasury of songs of their 
motherland. 

{To he concluded) 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MAHATMA GANDHI 

Bv NERMAL KUMAR BOSE 


O N the 9th and 10th November, 1934, 
yve had a fairly long interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. The 
questions related to fundamental 
social and political matters, and tlierefore a 
report of the interview will be both of interest 
and importance to the public. The report 
was sent to Gandhiji for correction, and 
he sent it back in the following shape for 
publication. 


Question One. While working in a village, 
we have found that the chief obstacle to any 
real improvement in the condition of the 
villagers are two in number : 

(1) They have forgotten the art of co- 
operation among themselves or of joining 
hands in order to resist any encroachment 
upon their rights. 

(2) They live practically enslaved by 
those who merely own the land, while doing 
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no work, and control the money-resources ot 
the village. This slavery, which is due partly 
to outside conditions and partly to their own 
character, and our complete neglect of theu’ 
education, have left the masses absolutely 
devoid of any will of their own. 

What should be our principal object in 
khadi-work or other foi’ms of village recons- 
truction ? Khadi-work in some parts of 
Bengal has degenerated into a mere method 
of giving a little relief to the villagers, while 
it has failed to restore the will which alone 
can bring about any lasting transformation 
in their condition. 

Our question is, should khadi be merely 
that sort of humanitarian work or should we 
use it chiefly as an instrument of political 
education Our experience has been that 
unless the ultimate objective i.s kept clearly 
in mind, it degenerates easily into a work of 
no significance. 

An.swer ()ne. The two issues of khadi 
and political organisation should be 
kept absolutely separate. There must be no 
confusion. The aim of khadi is humanitarian : 
but so far as India is concerned, its 
eifect is bound to be immensely political. 

The Salvation Army wants to teach people 
about God. But they come with bread. For 
the poor bread is their Gcd. Similarly we 
should bring food into the mouths of the people 
through khadi. If we succeed in breaking 
the idleness of the people through khadi, they 
will begin to listen to us. Whatever else the 
government might do, it does leave some food 
for the villagers. Unless we can bring food 
to them, why should the people listen to us *' 
When we have taught them what they can do 
through their own efforts, then they will want 
to listen to us. 

That trust can best be generated through 
khadi. While working out the khadi 
programme, our aim should be purely humani- 
tarian, that is economic. We should leave 
out all political considerations whatsoever. 
But it is bound to produce important political 
consequences which nobody can prevent and 
nobody need deplore. 

Question Two. Could we not start 
small battles on local and specific issues 
gainst capitalism in the villages and use 
thera'as a means of strengthening the people 


or bringing about a sense of co-operation 
among them, in preference to the khadi 
method ? When we hav<- a choice between 
the two, which- should we prefer ? If we 
have to sacrifice all the work that we have 
built up in the villages in connection with 
khadi while fighting against the money-lender 
or the landed proprietor, foi*. say, a reduction 
in the rate of interest or increase in t))e share 
of agricultural produce, then what shall we do, 
— provided the latter is more liable to evoke 
self-confidence among the villagers than the 
khadi method of organisation ? 

Answer Two. It is a big proviso you 
have added at the end of the question. 

I cannot say if fights on local and specific 
issues against capitalists are more likely 
to generate the kind of determination 
and courage needed in a non-violent 
campaign. But if I coucede you that point, 
then khadi would have to be sacrificed under 
tlie circumstances you quote. As a practical 
man, claiming to be an expert in non-violent 
methods, I should advise you not to go in for 
that type of work in order to train the raasse.s 
in self-consciousness and attainment of power. 

We are fighting for Swaraj in the non- 
violent way. If many workers in different 
parts of India engage in local battles of the 
sort you describe, then in times of necessity, 
the people all over India will not be able to 
make a common cause in a fight for Swaraj. 
Before civil disobedience can be practised on 
a vast scale, people must learn the art of civil 
or voluntary obedience. Our obedience to 
the government is through fear : and the 
reaction against it is either violence itself or 
that species of it, which is cowardice. But 
through khadi we teach people the art of civil 
obedience to an institution which they 
have built up for themselves. Only when 
they have learnt that art, can they 
successfully disobey something which they 
want to destroy in the non-violent way. 
That is why I should advise all workers not 
to fritter their fighting strength in many- 
sided battles, but to conceutrate on peaceful 
khadi-work in order to educate the masses 
into a condition, necessary for a successful 
practice of non-violent non-co-operation. 
With their own exploitation, boycott of 
foreign cloth through picketting may easily 
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be violent ; through the use of khadi it is 
most natural and absolutely non-violent. 

Qiiestiov Three. Is love oi’ non-violence 
compatible with possession or exploitation 
in any shape or form ? If possession 
and non-violence cannot go together, 

then do you advocate the maintenance 
of private ownership of land or factories 
as an unavoidable evil which will 

continue so long as- individuals are not ripe 
or educated enough to do without it ? If it 
be such a step, would it not be better to own 
all the land through the State and place the 
State under the control of the masses ? 

Answer Three. Ivove and exclusive 

possession can never go together. Theoretically 
when there is perfect love, there must 
be perfect non-possession. The body is 

our last possession. So a man can only 
exercise perfect love and be completely 
dispossessed, if he is prepared to embrace 
death and renounces his body for the sake 
of human service. 

But that is true in theory only. In actual 
life, we can hardly exercise perfect love, for 
the body as a possession will always remain 
with us. Man will ever remain imperfect, and 
it will always be his part to try to be perfect. 
So that perfection in love or non-possession 
will remain an unattainable ideal as long as 
we are alive, but towards which we must 
ceaselessly strive. 

Those who own money now, are asked to 
behave like trustees holding their riches on 
behalf of the poor. You may say that trustee- 
ship is a legal fiction. But if people meditate 
over it constantly and try to act up to it, then 
life on earth would be governed far more by 
love than it is at present Absolute tnistee- 
ship is an abstraction like Euclid’s definition 
of a point, and is equally unattainable. But 
if we strive for it, we shall be able to go 
further in realizing a state of equality on earth 
than by any other method. 

Q. If you say that private possession is 
incompatible with non-violence, why do you 
put up with it ? 

A. That is a concession one has to make 
to those who earn money, but who would not 
voluntarily use their earnings for the benefit 
of mankind. 

0, "Why then not have State-ownership 


in place of private property and thus minimi/ie 
violence ’? 

A. It is better than private ownership. 
But that too is objectionable on the ground of 
violence. It is my firm conviction that if the 
State suppressed capitalism by violence, it will 
be caught in the coils of violence itself, and 
fail to develop non-violence at any time. The 
State represents violence in a concentrated 
and organized form. The individual has a 
soul, but as the State is a soulless machine, it 
can never be weaned from violence to which 
it owes its very existence. Hence I prefer 
the doctrine of trusteeship. 

Q. Let us come to a specific instance. 
Supposing an artist leaves certain pictures to 
a son who does not appreciate their value for 
the nation and sells them or wastes them, so 
that the nation stands to lose something 
precious through one person’s folly. If you 
are assured that the son would never be a 
trustee in the sense in which you would like 
to have him, do you not think the State would 
be justified in taking away those things from 
him with the ininiraiim use of violence ? 

A. Yes, the State will, as a matter of 
fact, take away those things, and I believe it 
will be justified if it uses the rainiinnm of 
violence. But the fear is always there that 
the State may use too much violence against 
those who differ from it. I would be very 
happy indeed if the people concerned behaved 
as trustees ; but if they fail, I believe we shall 
have to deprive them of their possessions 
through the State with the minimum exercise 
of violence. That is why I said at the Round 
Table Conference that every vested interest 
must be subjected to scrutiny, and confiscation 
ordered where necessary — with or without 
compensation as the case demanded. 

What I would personally prefer would be 
not a centralization of power in the hands of 
the State, but an extension of the sense of 
trusteeship ; as in my opinion the violence of 
private ownership is less injurious than the 
violence of the State. However, if it is un- 
avoidable, I would support a minimum of 
State-ownership. 

Q. Then, sir, shall we take it that the 
fundamental difference between you and the 
Socialists is that you believe that men live 
more by self-direction or will than by habit. 
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aud they believe that men live more by habit 
than by will : that being the reason why you 
strive for self-correction while they try to 
build up a system under which men will hud 
it impossible to exercise their desire for ex- 
ploiting others ? 

A. While admitting that man actually 
lives by habit, I hold that it is better for him 
to live by the exercise of will. I also believe 
that men are capable of developing their will 
to an extent that will reduce exploitation to a 
minimum. I look upon an increase of the 
power of the State with the greatest fear, 
because, although while apparently doing good 
by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest 
harm to mankind by destrojung individuality, 
which lies at the root of all progress. We 
know of so many cases where men have 
adopted trusteeship, but none where the State 
has really lived for the poor. 

Q. But have not those cases of trustee- 
ship which you sometimes cite been due to 
your personal influence rather than to anything 
else ? Teachers like you come infrequently. 
Would it not be better, therefore, to trust to 
some organization to effect the necessaiy 
changes in man, rather than depend upon the 
casual advent of men like yourself '? 

A. Leaving me aside, you must remeuiber 
that the influence of all great teachers of man- 
kind has outlived their lives. In the teachings 
of each prophet like Mohammed, Buddha or 
Jesus, their was a permanent portion and there 
was another which was suited to the needs 
and requirements of the times. It is only 
because we try to keep up the permanent with 
the impermanent aspects of their teaching 
that there is so much distortion in religious 
practice today. But that apart, you can see 
that the influence of these men has sustained 
after they have passed away. Moreover, what 
I disapprove of is an organization based on 
force which a State is. Voluntary OT^nization 
there must be. 

Question Four. What then, sir, is your 
ideal social order ? 

Answer Four. I believe that every 


man is born in the world wdth certain 
natural tendencies. Every person is born 
with certain definite limitations which 
he cannot ovei*come. From a careful 
observation of those limitations the law of 
varna was deduced. It establishes certain 
spheres of action for certain people with 
certain tendencies. This avoided all unworthy 
competition. Whilst recognising limitations, 
the law of varna admitted of no distinctions 
of high and low : on the one hand it guaranteed 
to each the fruits of his labours and on the 
other it prevented him from pressing upon his 
neighbour. This great law has been degraded 
and fallen into disrepute. But my conviction 
is that an ideal social order will only be 
evolved when the implications of this law are 
fully understood and given effect to. 

Q. Do you not think that in ancient 
India there was much difference in economic 
status and social privileges between the four 
rarnas ? 

A. That may be historically true. But 
misapplication or an imperfect underetanding 
of the law must not lead to the ignoring of 
the law itself. By constant striving we have 
to enrich the inheritance left to us. This law 
determines the duties of man. Rights follow 
from a due performance of duties. It is the 
fashion nowadays to ignore duties and as.sert 
or rather usurp rights. 

Q. If you are so keen upon reviving 
Vnruashrania, why do you not favour violence 
as the quickest means 

A. Surely the question does not arise. 
Definition and performance of duties rules out 
violence altogether. Violence becomes impera- 
tive when an attempt is made to assert rights 
without reference to duties. 

Q. Should we not confine our pursuit of 
Truth to ourselves and not press it upon the 
world, because we know that it is ultimately 
limited in character ? 

A. You canuot so circumscribe truth even 
if you try. Every expression of truth ha.s in 
it the seeds of propagation, even as the sun 
cannot hide its light 



RAMMOUI N ROY S RECEPTION AT UVERPOOL 


]l\ BRA.TEXDiiA NATH BANERJI 


I ’I is well known that Rammohuu Rov was 
received with enthusiasm when he went 
to England, and there is already a suffi- 
cient amount of material to give a vivid 
idea of his stay in that country. These 
accounts might well be suppleniented by the 
accounts of liis reception at Liverpool imme- 
diately on his arrival, which T have found in 
some contemporary English and Indian papers. 
•So far as I know, no one has made use of 
them yet, and that is why they deserve the 
future biographer’s attention. 

(.The .Uh/on. Monday. Ajiril 11, 

Uaramohnn Eoy. 

^ I'Vom u Unitarian Correspondent). 

I ho celebrated Kammohun Roy ariive<l nt iJiis 
jwt on Friday last, in the AlbiOft, from Calcutta. 
Ihis gentlerann was formerly a Hindoo Drahmin. 
An examination of the svstem of Hindoo thcologv, 
in connexion with the study of the works of creation, 
led, him to the belief in one God, and to an open 
reuuDeiation of the systcni of polytheism, in which 
he had occupied n distinirtuHlied rank. 

^ A close attention to the Christian ricrijituros led 
him to embrace Christianity.* as a dirine comuumica- 
tJon^from the God of the universe. 

Ramraohun Roy has been long known in this 
gantry an the author of a work, entitlod “The 
I reoepLs of Jesus the Guide lo Peace and Ifappiness. * 
and for the learned and excellent defences of the 

the attacks of the orthodox Christians 
in India. These defences exhibit a larpe store of 
learnuip, and con lain some of the best criticisms on 
passajres of Heriptiire supposed to prove the doctrines 
adopted by modern Christians ; such as. the Deity 
of Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the atonement, the 
Trinity, etc. Such doctrines as these, with which the 
founder of our relifjion and the first missionaries of 
Christianity were totally unaojuaiuted, will never 
form the creed of either Pagans or Jews, who take 
^0 New Testament as the standard of their religion. 
This is fully e.xemplified in the conduct of this 
excellent East Indian, and of those who associate 
with him in the proniotioii of the same cause. It 
would, indeed, be the height of folly to expect to 
convert men from one system of polytheism bv 
PfoposiDg to them another, in which the whole of the 
difference is io be found in the number of deities, 
not in the nature of the systems. 

(The Sumaehar Durpun. 20th August 1831). 

Baboo Ram-Mohun Roy.— A letter dated 
Liverpool the 12rh April. 183h states that Baboo Ram- 
Mohun Roy safely I^ded at Liver|xx)l on the 8th of 
Apnl, and rroin the time of his landing had scarcely 

* He never embraced Christianity. 


na hour uiioei*upk*d by interviews with the 
people of the town. A deputation of the East 
Committee of that town waited upon him on the J-tn 
to congratulate him on hi?^ arrival and to exprcsi^ 
their hope that they should find him a jwwcrftu 
coadjutor against the t^ompany. fn reply Rain-3tobuii 
Roy expressed hiiosclf desirous of obtaining his 
objects mher by c-onciliation than by opposition. It 
the Com pan V would conce<le certain improvementfl ni 
the judicial * system, abandon their cradiog caiiacity, 
and their interna) monopolies, allow Europeans to 
resort to India and settle in it, and give up the power 
of summarj’ iransmisson, he should be friendly rather 
than hostile to the renewal of their Charter. 

(The A?W/)oa/ Friday, .\pril 15, 1831.) 

Ram \u>hvs Kov.— T his learned and celebrated 
Hindoo arrived iii Liverjiool onboard the Albion, 
from Calcutta, on Friday last IS April], having 
visited Earo|K‘ principallv in quest of information 
and amusement. He is in every respect one of tbe 
most extraonlinary individuals of the present age. 
We are informed that he is acquainted with fifteen 
or twentv languages and dialects, is master of logic 
and mat&ematies, and is thoroughly conversant with 
several other branches of European and Asiatic science 

Mr. Buckingham, who, in the courjui of his 

recent lecture in this town, after alluding to Ram- 
mobun Tloy^s approaching ‘'isit to this country, gave 
the following account of his character and nt- 
tninments 

(The I Tuesday, April 19, 1S31.) 

liAMMiiHtN Ri*\ *?• Visit to MAsrnKJsrKU. 
—This disfingiilshed Oriental paid a visit to this town 
on Wednesday last llStii April]. Accompanied by u 
fine intelligent youth of twelve veal's of age, whom 
he has adopted as his sou. and attended by Messrs. 
Cropper and Benson, and other friends from Liverpool, 
Kammohuu arrived here a little after eight in the 
morning, by the first train of railway carriages, n 
mode of conveyance which, after the palanquin of Ihc 
East, must have not a little excitcci his astonishment, 
at the immense strides which locomotion is making 
in this CO on try. The travellers breakfasted at the 
Royal Hotel, with several Manchester friends, and 
afterwards went to inspect the naional plan of instruc- 
tion in the Lancastrian School, Oldhain-road. At the 
sight of the hundreds of children there assembled 
all assiduously employed in storing up useful knowledge, 
the Hindoo pbUatuhropist evinced great emotion. 
Tears glistened in his eyes as he exclaimed, ‘^May 
God Almighty bless and prosper you, my children.'' 
In the book kept for the signatures of visitors, he 
signed his name, accompanied with a remark expressive 
of the high gratification he had felt on bis visit to 
the school, and his hoj^ that the people whose 
children received ^ instruction there were gratefully 
sensible of the kindness and efficient management of 
the conductors of the school. He then proceeded 
with a number of friends to Messrs. M^ConueTs 
factory, in Ancoats-lane, where he inspected the 
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pw esses by which the ruw n^aterinl i? converted 
into yarn, and was much pleased whh the precision of 
the rarious operations, and the construction and 
working of the machinery. From thence he proceeded 
^0 the machine- manufactory of Messrs. Sharp. 
Hooerts h Co. in Falkner- street, where he was shown 
the various piece#^ of mechanism now in the course 
^ construction, with which he was much pleased. 
Ih^e several visits occupied the time till about noon, 
and when he quitted the manufactory, a crowd of 
l>^ple had collecte<l near the carriage, many of 
whom had been attracted to the spot by the oriental 
costume worn by himself, his prot^r, and servants, 
and others from the fame which has long preceded 
this eminent man to England. He cordiKlfy shook 
hands with those who were nearest him, and 
afterwards addressed a few words to the i>eople from 
the window of his carriage. He then procerfed to 
the Union Club-house, Mosley-street. which he 
r^ched much fatigued by the exertions into which 
his ardent temperament had led him, regardless of 
an extremely painful knee, which had been caused 
by an accident on the voyage. He spent the 
remainder of the afternoon in the company of a 
few friends, and returned to Liverpool by the railway 
train at five o’clock in the evening. One of the 
principal ol^ects of his visit to this country is, wc 


understand, to obtain the right of free settleiiiipt 
for all EuD)peans resident in* British India. This 
measure, if carrier! into efleet, would, he statosi be 
productive of vast benelit to the whole population 
of our immense territories in the East, hy raising 
the people to a higher rank in the 'scale of 
civ illation and morals, and by increasing the 
productive power of the land, "and thus miitu^ly 
enriching the colonies and the mother country, while 
it would rescue the iiihabiiaots of India from their 
present degraded state. Added to this. Kamuiohiin 
tloy has long felt and expressed the most .ardent 
desire to visit this country : and has at length, for 
the benciit of his fellow-countrymen^ and in the 
true spirit of philanthropy and Chris ti an patriotism, 
brought his wishes so far towards its completion! 
May his mission be as successful as we ax'C sure 
hi.s reception will be cordial ! Ouarrlia}i. 

Od Saturday morning [IGtli AprilJ Rammohun 
Roy left the Adelphi Hotel for London. 

(The Lt9er/tool Merrury, Friday, April 22, 18.31.) 

Rammohun Roy,— ...He [Rammohun | haft since 
departed for Loudon, where he arrived on Monday 
night [iSth April]. We understand that ho is staving 
at Long’s Hotel. 


RAJMOHAN’S WIFE 

By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJl 


CHAPTER XIX 
Mnilhav and Tara 

M ADHAV and Tara had known each other 
from their infancy. Tara’s father and 
Madhav’s maternal grandfather were 
residents of the same village, and in Madhav’s 
constant visits to the place during his boyhood, 
Tara had been his playmate. They were distantly 
lelated to each other on this side, a circumstance 
which was the means of their coming so frequently 
in contact with each other in their early age as 
to be each other’s play-fellow. Although Tara 
was Madhav’s senior by a few years, they had 
always called each other *‘Tara” and “ Madhav ' 
respectively, Tara’s marriage with Mathur did 
not to any great extent interfere to banish the 
feeling in the mind of each towards the other, 
generated by the familiar and unrestrained inter- 
course of infancy. For. before Mathur evinced 
his grasping avarice by the secret but not unper- 
ceived aid he rendered to his aunt in her law-suit, 
friendly intercourse, apparently cordial on both 
sides, had subsisted between the cousins, and 
necessarily Madhav’s visits to Mathur’s household 


were frequent. By so many years the funior of 
Mathur. zenana etiquette did not stand in the way 
of his holding frequent conversations with Tara 
on these occasions, and Madhav always availed 
himself of every such opportunity. Such an 
intercourse was equally gratifying to bolh, for 
each had a high esteem for the other. But theiv 
mutual fondness, and such the feeling inighl 
suitably be termed, was far removed from all 
impurity of the heart. Their attachment to each 
other springing in childhood, and nurtured by a 
daily growing appreciation of the moral beauty 
of each other's heart, had ripened into an affection 
that was akin to the love of brother and 
sister. 

Nevertheless, when Tara and Madhav found 
themselves face to face in the godown-ma/ia/, their 
siluation wa^ sufficiently embarrassing. Surprise 
at this strange and, to both, inexplicable meeting, 
w'as the first feeling that predominated in their 
minds. When its effects had subsided, they began 
to feel the embarrassing character of their situa- 
tion, and for some time neither spoke, Tara first 
broke the silence. *’You here, Madhav!” 

Madhav could not well retort the interro- 
gatory on Tara, but remained silent, hardlv 
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kiio-ving how to answer. Tara felt all the novelty visit. That need not be de a i- jg this 

and embarrassment of the situation; but in such He has already seen wjth w , 
cases women, perhaps, are better able to get over affectionate wife j ^^jth 

the difficulty than men. Tara, confident in the husband; how she had racke 
integrity of 'her own character and feeling secure fruitless conjectures for its cause; ' , 

from misapprehension on the part of the other, had importuned her husband or - wi«ihes- 

in the esteem she knew Madhav entertained for how disappointed she had been n - • 

her, as well as sensible of the necessity of coming how at last the strange and seme , . 

to an explanation, proceeded to bring matters to husband had taken that nigh , an ' ; , raUpH 

an issue and mysterious entry into the godowns, had raised 

“First, tell me, Thakurpo* who could be suspicion in her mind that the mysleiious cause 

the two ] ama-dut'i -Wke men who just now ran of her solicitude lay concealed in that apar me , 

awav from here? I wonder what business you how she determined to wrest the secre a 

could ha\e had with people of that description, hazards and to visit the godowns that mg , 

and here in our house too? One of them gazed know what misfortune lay hid beneath its roo , 
at me fixedlv when I stood there in the veranda, and lastly, how she had secured the keys rom 
and perhaps taking me for a ghost fled precipi- her husband while he slept, from beneath his 

lately. pillow. v . • . » 

" Was it YOU then who o|)ened this door and “ How many fears, what tremor, what anxiety, 

clanked the chains?” continued Tara “ assailed me as, possessed of the 

Yes, I opened the door, and was making stolen keys I threaded my dark way beneath these 
l<)v\ards the room from which you came out, but sombre walls, you can better conceive than 
(he appearance of these Jama-duts frightened me, describe. But 1 felt myself acting under a super- 
and I was returning.” natural impulse and came on. I could have died 

“And whence came the sounds?” if mv death would have removed his unhappiness. 

“What sounds?” Judge then what impression your presence here, 

“ Have you heard nothing strange?” made on me. I at once connected your presence 

“ Yes, a freezing shriek of woe; but I thought here, with the cause of his unhappiness. But you 

it was coming from your room.” say you are here only from this evening. You 

“ No.” cannot then be what I seek.” 

"No? You frighten me. I shall return.” “\ou will not perhaps be disappointed, 

“Without hearing; hearing why I am here?” said Madhav in reply, shuddering as he spoke. 
“ I must hear it, and I must also tell you “ Those sounds — did you^^not hear them ? There 
why I came here. Be quick then.” is a mystery yet to solve.” 

“ Gladly,” replied Madhav, “ but I must lake Tara turned pale. 

some precautions from interruption which you will “ Do not be frightened,” said Madhav I 

bv and by understand.” believe there is nothing to fear, I will relate what 

Madhav went out, and drew the massive bar I have just heard and seen. I will do so, however, 
of the door which led from the godown-mahal at only if you give me a promise not to indulge in 
once out of the house. He then re-entered the a woman’s fears. Do you promise?” 


apurtment which had so lately been his prison, 
and beckoning to Tara to follow', sat down to 
narrate the history of his capture. He neither 
concealed nor extenuated any circumstance, speak- 
ing as he did in the bitterness of resentment, as 
well as from a consciousness that however 
affectionately Tara might love her husband, she 
was too pure-minded herself to sjinpathize with 
his crooked policy. Tara felt sorely grieved as 
well as disappointed. 

“You are not then what I seek.” she said: 
“ you have arrived only this evening, while I 
believe my suspicions were roused two days ago.” 

Tara related in her turn the purpose of her 

* Husband’s younger brother or cousin. 

T Pluto’s messengers. 


It was with difficulty that she gasped out the 
w’ords, “ Speak on.” Madhav then gave her an 
account of the strange sounds that had interrupted 
his interview with the dacoits, relieving her by 
the tone of his narrative as much of supernatural 
fears, as the nature of the subject admitted. 

Tara’s feelings were most painful. Fear, 
natural in w’omen whom philosophy never taught 
to disbelieve in supernatural beings, predominated. 
Mingled with it, w'as curiosity, such as danger 
excites, and an intense regret that her search 
should be attended with so much terror. She now 
almost repented having undertaken it, and asked 
Madhav to see her safe to the interior of the 
house. 

** Will you give up your search so easily? I 
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assure you there is no danger,” said Madhav with 
some vehemence, for his curiosity and interest had 
been intensely awakened, and he had forgotten his 
own precarious, and with Tara in his company, 
delicate situation, for its gratification. 

Tara remained silent for some moments. 
Mustering resolution at last, she replied, “ Where 
can we search? Have not the robbers searched 
everywhere?” 

“ Yes, but I see now that one thing escaped 
them. There is a door,” he said, pointing to the 
little iron-door we have described before, “ which 
remained to be opened.” 

“ It evidently leads to the other room : did 
not they examine that other room also?” 

At this moment, again came the hollow 
agony-bespeaking sound, clearer, more distinct 
than ever. The listeners started; its touching and 
startling tones thrilled them in every nen-e. 

A short pang shot across Madhav’s brain. A 
dark and agonizing thought seized him. Wrench- 
ing almost with violence the bunch of keys from 
Tara’s hand, he madly sprung towards the little 
door, knelt down, and pushed a key into the 
keyhole. It did not turn. With the same 
vehemence of movement he tried a second and a 
third key, but with the same ill-success. Maddened 
with vexation, and tlie torture of suspense, he 
would have torn open the ponderous metal, had 
he the strength. Happily for his self-command, 
the fourth key he tried turned in the lock, and 
away flew the heavy door as though it were a 
feather. 

“Tara! Tara! hesitate not, but follow,” he 
said, with compressed energy, and crept in. 
bruising his sides. 

Led by the contagion of impulse. Tara 
followed M’ith the light. Joy and surprise held 
Madhav mute when they discerned a staircase of 
brick, narrow and deep', and filled with spiders’ 
webs. Without stopping to speak Madhav bounded 
up, and Tara lost in amazement, mechanically 
continued to follow. Tlie staircase led to a small 
door of apparently an upper-storied room. A 
glanc6 at the x^ery small height of this room 
sufficed to convince Madhav of the art with which 
it had been so made as to be concealed from 
every other part of the building. He saw that 
the height of the two rooms, upper and lower 
toother, made up the height of the side-rooms 
and the veranda, and being destitute of windows 
the existence of the upper story could not possibly 
be discerned from any other part of the building, 

py way suspected except by a comparison of 
the height of the central room with that of the 
adjacent ones. 

53—6 


Madhav, anxious and trembling, sought the 
lock of this second door and, after two or three 
fruitless attempts in which the violent movement 
of the keys brought blood from his fingers, he 
succeeded, and threw open the plated door ring- 
ing and echoing. Tara entered with him, holding 
the light in her hand. The feeble glimmer it 
threw around, revealed to them an unexpected 
sight. Upon a small bedstead of varnished 
mahogany, splendidly ornamented with gauze and 
crape, lay a form apparently that of a female. 
Tara and Madhav ran to the bedstead with the 
light; and its dim and ghastly glare, as Tara held 
it over the bedstead, revealed to them the features 
— pale emaciated agonized, but still heavenly — 
Uie features of Matangini. 

CHAPTER XX 

Some Women are the equals of some Men 

Tara and Madhav bore away the seemingly 
lifeless Matangini to an apartment which was 
secure from interruption. The exertions of Tara, 
materially aided by the wholesome fresh air to 
which Matangini had been for so many days a 
stranger, soon recalled the blood to her face, and 
long before the first streaks of day had brightened 
the eastern sky, Matangini was again a living 
being. Refreshments were provided for her, but 
she ate little. The little she did eat considerably 
revived her, and as Tara sat on the window eyeing 
the grey light in the east, Matangini softly and 
slowly unfolded to her the course of the painful 
events which had nearly consigned her to a living 
grave. 

Briefly told, that dark story is this : 

Mathur Chose sent her home in Suki’s mother’s 
company, Matangini had no suspicion of the snare 
which had been laid for her by that wily monster. 
Suki’s mother, who had been well-instructed in her 
part, asked her on the way if she had no appre- 
hension in returning to her husband. 

“ To tell you the truth, Sukir-md,” replied 
Matangini, “ I would not go, if earth held a place 
where I could remain.” 

“Would you?” asked the wretch, “I think 
I can serve you. I would conceal you in a place 
where nobody could find you out.” 

“ No,” said Matangini thoughtfully, “ I must 
not conceal myself. Evil tongues will be 
busy.” 

“ Then why not come to your sister’s house?” 

Matangini heaved a deep sigh. “No! that 
is not to be thought of.” 

The artful woman appeared to sympathize 
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sincerely with her helpless situation, and at length 
suggested embarking for her father’s house. 

‘‘How am I to find the means?” said 
Malangini sorrowfully. 

“ Oh ! as for that, I dare say my elder mistress 
will find you a boat if she knew you wished 
it; and I can accompany and leave you 
there.” 

Matangini wept, anticipating this act of kind- 
ness on Tara’s part. 

“ Shall I go and tell her?” 

'■ Yes,” said Matangini, joyfully. 

“ You then wait where I leave you till I come 
back. There no one will observ^e you. Come.” 

Matangini went where the woman-fiend led. 
She led her to the little room above-stairs in the 
godown-mahal. The sombre and deserted appear- 
ance of the rooms shot a chill through her heart 
as she passed the approaches. She was surprised 
to find the deserted dark little room splendidly 
furnished. She turned to Suki’s mother to explain 
the mystery, Lo! Suki’s mother had vanished, 
bolting the door after her! 

Matangini’s intelligent mind now compre- 
hended everything. Her resolution was formed at 
once with her usual promptitude. 

In the evening, Mathur Ghose came and laid 
himself at her feet. The indignantly contemptuous 
repulse he met with, wounded and mortified him. 
He determined to gratify at once both revenge 
and lust. 

“ You shall be mine yet, life,” said Mathur, 
as with a demoniacal look he was departing for 
that evening. 

“Never!” said Matangini, concentrating the 
energy of twenty men in her look, “ Never yours. 
Look here;” and she placed herself immediately 
in front of him “ look; I am a full-grown woman, 
and at least your equal in brute force. Will you 
call in allies?” Mathur Ghose stood bewildered 
at this wonderful challenge. 

“ Hunger shall be my ally. I lift not a 
finger against a woman,” said Mathur, recovering 
himself. 

“ Hunger shall be my ally,” said Matangini, 
in return. 

Mathur had resolved to staiwe her to compel 
her compliance. Matangini had resolved to star\'e 
herself to be rid from his power. 

Both kept their word. Mathur visited her 
daily, to -watch the effect. Matangini was literally 
starving when Madhav rescued her. 

Madhav departed before it was quite daylight 
Matangini was too feeble to be immediately 
removed, and it was arranged between Madhav 
and Tara that Tara should keep her concealed till 


the ensuing night, when Karuna would come lo 
fetch her. 

After seeing Madhav safe out of the house, 
Tara returned to Matangini, and observing play- 
fully that it was now her turn to make her a 
captive, locked the door of the chamber to deceive 
appearances. She then returned to her husband’s 
apartment, replaced the bunch of keys whence 
she had purloined them, and went to bed as if 
not a mouse had stirred during the night. Did 
she sleep? No! She had now learnt her 
husband’s secret, and a terrible acquisition of 
knowledge it had proved to her noble heart. 
Perhaps of all the visitors in the scenes of that 
eventful night, none had suffered so deeply as tire 
affectionate and confiding wife, appalled by the 
unexpected disclosures of the dark deeds of her 
husband. 

Matangini spent the day in her safe but 
solitary chamber. Late in the evening Karuna 
came, as had been arranged, and at length, after 
so much suffering and -wretchedness, Matangini 
had the pleasure of clasping Hemangini to her 
bosom. 

“ And you will never leave me again, sister, 
will you?” said Hem, after her joy at the meeting 
had subsided a little. 

Matangini sighed. There were tears in her 

eyes. 

“Why don’t you answer?” asked Hemangini, 
a little impatiently. 

“Alas! I fear we must parti” 

“And for whom will you leave me?” said 
Hem, disappointed. 

“ I go to M-v Father," said Matangini. 

CHAPTER XXI 

The Last Chapter in Life's Book — and in this 

The evening that followed a tempestuous 
and gloomy one. The wind howled, the rain fell 
in torrents, and the thunder rattled loud and long. 
As Mathur Ghose sat alone, a sound like that of 
blowing at a conch-shell fell on his ears, during 
intermissions in the violence of the storm. Twice 
he could distinctly hear it. His first thought was 
not to obey the well-known signal of those whose 
unworthy association had just brought on him 
infamy and disgrace. But every time that the 
sound was heard it became louder and louder, and 
more and more urgent. At length he left his seat, 
and braving the storm, repaired to the spot which 
had been the scene of so many of his dark inter- 
views. A form lurked beneath a tree, and he 
had no difficulty in recognizing it to be that of the 
robber-chief. 
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“ What brings you now here? ” said he, 
pettishly, “ I have had enough of you. Rid me 
of your presence. My good name is lost, and 
your treacherv- the cause.” 

“ I do not deserve this reproach,” replied the 
robber, calmly; “ we did our best. He who takes 
us for his associates must abide by the con- 
sequences.” 

The scoundrel was preaching philosophy to 
the great man! And, dear reader, was he very 
wrong? 

“ But our connection has ceased,” rejoined 
Mathur, angrily; ” you know it well enough. Why 
do you seek me at this stormy hour ? ” 

“ Because,” said the sardar, mournfully, 
“ because this is the only hour when I can dare 
come out now. The police are after us, as you 
know.” 

“ Then, why not rid Radhaganj of your 
presence at once? ” 

“ You were not wont to speak thus to us, 
Baboo,” said the sardar, with a slight touch of his 
old manner, “w hen these days had not come over us. 
Think as you may, I am come to convince you 
that w’e have a better memory than you suppose of 
those whom we serve, or those who serve us.” 

“ What do you mean? ” asked Mathur. 

“ You do not see with me tonight, one who 
used to follow me as my shadow,” answered the 
sardar with a shade of melancholy. 

“ Yes — where is that man? Bhiku you call 
him, I believe? ” 

“ In the hands of the police.” 

Mathur was startled. “ Nothing worse? ” 
asked he, tremblingly. 

“ Alas! yes! ” replied the sardar in a despond- 
ing tone. “ He has confessed.” 

“ Confessed what? ” asked Mathur with 
furious anxiety. 

“ Much,” said the sardar with the same 
despondency, “ much that may send both you and 
me across the black w'aters. Me they shall not 
catch. This hour is my last at Radhaganj. But 
you have done well by us, and it shall never be 
said we did ill by you. So I came to give you 
a warning.” 

So saying the bandit vanished into the thicket 
without waiting for a reply. 

Mathur Ghose turned back and regained the 
house. For a couple of hours he sat musing 
deeply. His was a strong mind, and speedily 
regained courage. The police was venal and 
corrupt; his wealth was vast; he would buy up 
the police. There was one hitch in the scheme. 
A shrewd and restlessly active Irishman sat in 
the district station as Magistrate, and it was his 


besetting sin to be meddling with every^in^ He 
u'as constantly shaking out ugly affairs of the 
police. But Mathur Ghose promised himself to 
see that Bhiku should recant before the meddle- 
some Irishman. 

His meditations were interrupted by some 
one bounding into the room, dripping with 
rain, and bespattered with mud. It was one 
of his trust-worthy agents employed in the Zila 
Courts. 

“ Fly, master, fly! ” said the man, “ you have 
not a moment to lose.” 

“ How so? ” asked Mathur, bewildered at this 
new warning. 

“ One Bhiku has this day at eleven o’clock 
confessed to the Magistrate to dacoities and other 
crimes committed, as he falsely said, at your 
instigation.” 

“ Confessed to the Magistrate? ” repeated 
Mathur, almost mechanically, turning pale as 
death. 

“ Yes,” said the law-agent, “ and I started 
immediately after the confession was worded. I 
saw the Saheb making preparations for starting, 
and I am afraid he will be at Radhaganj during 
the course of the night.” 

“ At Radhaganj during the course of the 
night? ” again iterated Mathur, mechanically. 

“Fly, Sir! immediately! ” repeated the man. 

“Yes; go,” said Mathur, mechanically again. 

The man went away. 

Next morning the busy Irishman came to 
Mathur Ghose’s house, to arrest him personally, 
a whole posse of policemen following at his heels 
in a hundred varieties of dress, and an eager 
rabble pressing close upon them to have a peep 
at the sort of animal they call a Magistrate, and 
the pranks he liked to play. Arrived at the house, 
it was entered, and thoroughly ransacked for the 
owner, but he was not to be found. At length 
found he was. There in the godown-mahal, in 
the very room which had formed the prison of 
Madhav and so many others of his victims, the 
master of the house was found — Dead. He had 
hanged himself. 

CONCLUSION 

And now, good reader, I have brought my 
story to a close. Lest, however, you fall to 
censuring me for leaving your curiosity unsatis- 
fied, I will tell you what happened to the other 
persons who have figured in this tale. 

The sardar successfully escaped — ^not so 
Rajmohan. He had been implicate deeply in 
Bhiku’s confession, — was apprehended, and under 
the hope of a pardon confessed likewise. They 
were however wise by half and made only parti^ 
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confeSions. The pardon was revoked, and both 
he and Bhiku transported. 

Matangini could not live under Madhav’s 
roof. This, of course, they both understood. So 
intimation was sent to her father and he came and 
took her home. Madhav increased the pension he 
allowed the old man, on her account. History 
does not say how her life terminated, but it is 
known that she died an early death. 

Tara mourned in solitude the terrible end of 
a husband who had proved himself so little worthy 


of her love. She lived a lo^ widowhood in 
repose, and, when she died, died mourned by 
many. 

As to Madhav, Champak and the rest, some are 
dead, and the others will die. Throwing this flood 
of light on their past and future history, I bid you, 
good reader. Farewell.* 


* Hajmchan's Wife has been published in book form 
by K. N. Chatteijee, 120-2 "Upper Circular Koad, 
Calcutta. 


UNCLE BHONDOOL’S HOUSE 

By BIBHUTI BHUSAN BANERJEE 


I T was n “Middle-Eiiglish” school, in a village. I 
came hereon official visits frequently. As there 
was no other place where one could stay, I 
erforce to put up at the headmaster’s house, 
liked the man. Ho was about forty-two years 
of age, very sparely built and of a poetic turn 
of mind. He liked to be left alone, and was not 
too fond of the struggle for existence. So for 
the last fifteen years, he had been coatent to 
remain the headmaster of Debalbati M-E. School, 
and there was more than cent per cent chance of 
bis remaining so to the end of his days. 

It was an evening in late autumn. We had 
drawn up fc?yo chairs on the verandah of the 
school building and sat there talking. A small 
field lay in front of us. There stood a la^ 
tree on one side of the school, and a half filled- 
up tank on another. The only road, the 
village boasted of, ran past the house to the 
village market It was very lonely. 

I knew that it was next to impossible to get 
a cup of tea here. A poor student lived with 
the hentlmaster and ran all his errands. He 
came out with two plates, on which lay home- 
made bread, saturated with ghee, some prepara- 
tion of potato and some molasses. 

“It is cold Abinash Babu,” 1 said. “I feel 

like having some hot muri,* but — ” 

“Certainly, certainly,” exclaimed my host. 
“Look here, Kanai, you run to Ganga’s house 
and tell his wife from me to fry some rice 
immediately. Do you understand ?” 

The boy went off at once. 

We went on talking, and thus half an hour 
passed off. Abinash looked now and then at 
the half fiUed-up tank abstract^ly, as he talked. 
Suddenly he said, “Let the muri come. In the 

• Fried Rice. 


meanwhile, I .shall tell you a story. Listen to 
me Inspector Babu. I remember it very vivully 
in these cold autumnal evenings. It gives me 
such pleasure, when I get you for a companion 
You see the kind of people, we have got here. 
Most of them are shopkeepers. They send their 
sons to school, only for the purpose of teaching 
them some arithmetic. After that they are 
destined for the hereditary profession. It does 
not give me a bit of pleasure to talk to them. 
How long can one talk about the price of 
spices ? I am a gentleman’s son, thougn I am 
forced to live in thi-s God-forsaken place, through 
sheer necessity. But my mind is full of constant 
hankering, you know— I even attended college 
for a year or two. though I am not a learned 
man by any means.” 

1 saw that he had not been able to forget 
his college days. His life was marked by extreme 
simplicity. He had no ambition, not having 
strength of will enough for that. All his 
experience, all his strivings, had been connected 
with this simple existence. During bis college 
days, he had lived in a city, and had known 
luxury, whether of body or of mind. There it had 
begun and there ended. The further these days 
re^ed in point of time, the more bright and 
colourful they became in his memory. It was 
natural that it should be so. 

Abinash Babu lighted his hooka and handed 
it to me. Then he began again : 

“My mother’s family liv^ in a village in the 
district of Hoogly.” 

“Why do you say ‘lived’ f' I asked, “Don’t 
they live there any more ?” 

‘T shall come to that presently,” he said. 
“You may well say that they live no longer 
thera When you come to the end of the story 
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I am telling you, you will understand why they 
•don’t live there any more.” 

My mother’s family lived in a village of 
Hoogly, as I have said. The first time I went there 
with my mother, I was about five years old. 
Eight or nine Brahmin families lived in one 
part of the village, my uncle’s family being 
one of these. Their houses stood so close to 
one another, that if one caught fire, the others 
too would have been burnt down in no time. 
My uncle’s house was the only brick-built one 
in that part of the village. The rest were all 
thatched cottages, big and small. If you wanted 
to go from one side of the village to the other, 
you had to pass a big orchard, a jungle, a few 
ponds and a big Saiina tree. You had to go 
a goodish bit, through the shrubs and bushes, 
before you reached the first house on the other 
side. In this desolate jungle, there stood a 
partially built house. I did not know then 
to whom it belonged. 

The first time I lived for a while in the 
village, then went back home. The next time 
I returned there, I was already eight years of 
age. 1 went out for a walk through the village. 
As I walked about aimlessly I noticed an open 
space by the side of a pond. It was situated 
midway, between the two parts of the village. 
I felt a hit surprised. The ground by the side 
of the pond had been cleared off, and a partially 
built bouse stood on that spot. It looked as 
If the work of construction had stopped long 
ago, for some reason or other. Wild erasers 
and shrubs had sprung up through the floor, 
and the plinth. The small pond, where the 
masons haa prepared lime and mortar, was full 
of undergrowth. I remembered that I had seen 
the house on my first visit too. So it was not 
finished yet. Who were the people that were 
having it constructed ? 

I ran to my grandmother and asked, “Who 
is building a house over there grandma ? I 

.saw it that tinte too. Why is it not finished 

vet r 

% 

“You have got a very good memory my 

ilear,” said my grandmother. “That house is 
being built by your uncle Bhondool. He does 
not live here. So for want of proper supervision, 
the work is not progressing at all.” 

I felt very curious. So I asked again 

eagerly, “Who is uncle Bhondool, grandma ? 
Where does he live ?” 

“He works in the railway department,” was 
the answer. “He lives at Lalmonirhat, I think. 
He lived here in his childhood, and had no 

house of his own. He is a nephew of Mukherji, 
who lives in that part. He is earning money 
now and has got children, so he wants a place 
of his own. So he sends money now and then 
to the Mukherjis, who have employed masons 
to do his work. Sometimes, he comes himself 
and looks after everything.” 

“Then why is there no progress ?” I persisted. 


“Why can’t the Mukherji people look -after 
things properly ?” 

“It is not that,” said my grandmother. 
“Bhondool cannot send money regularly. When- 
ever he does, they employ labourers to go on 
with the work.” 

I don’t know why, but from this time, uncle 
Bhondool and his half-built house seemed to 
have occupied a strange place in my mind. 
Like the prince of a fairytale, thi.s uncle of 
mine became rather unreal. My eyes could not 
see him, my ears did not hear him, he seemed 
to live in the land of my imagination. The 
sense of unreality embraced even his children 
and the place of his residence, Lalmonirhat. 
His inability to remit money regularly, 1 viewed 
with personal sympathy. But to this day, I 
cannot explain why I felt like that. 

I used to lie in the terrace by the side of 
the stairs, and listen to fairytales from grandma. 
My mind would wander, and I would think 
about uncle Bhondool and the time he was 
going to send money for that house from 
Lalmonirhat. Perhaps he would come himself 
this time. Perhaps the Mukherji people stole 
his mones', so he would not entrust them any 
longer with it. I would interrupt grandma in 
the midst of her tale and ask, “Where is 
Lalmonirhat, grandma ?” 

Grandma would look at me in surprise and 
say, “Lalmonirhat ? Why do you want to know 
about it ? I don’t know where it is. Now if 
ou are going to sleep, please let me off. I 
ave some vegetables to cut up and to put out 
the utensils for the god’s room, such a lot to 
do ! I cannot pass away the time like this, 
talking to you.” 

I would feel a bit embarrassed and say, 
Please don’t go, grandma. I shall listen properly 
now, please go on with the story.” 

I paid the next visit to my mother’s people, 
two years after this. I had not forgotten about 
uncle Bhondool’s house in the course of these two 
years. On winter evenings, the fields on both 
sides of our pond would become full of smoke 
from our cowsheds, and the trees and shrubs would 
look blurred, as if seen through a mist. When- 
ever I looked at this scene, I remembered the 
half finished bouse of uncle Bhondool. That 
house too stood by the side of a pond like this 
and was surrounded by dense jungle. Who 
knew how far it had progressed ? Uncle 
Bhondool must have sent some more money to 
the Mukherjis by this time. 

I reached my own uncle’s house at night, 
when 1 paid them my third visit, la the 
morning as 1 went out for a walk, I came 
suddenly upon uncle Bhondool’s house. 
Good God, still it stood in the same 
state ! No more work had been done, it 
had become entirely covered over with wild 
plants and shrubs. Young Banyan and Aswatba 
saplings were shooting out through the interstices 
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in Ae walls. Poor uncle Bbondool ! He mnst 
bave been unable to send any more money. 

This time, I heard much about uncle 
Bbondool. He was no longer at Lalmonirhat, 
but had been transferred to Santahar. He had 
got two sons and two daughters now. The eldest 
aou was about my age. Bboudool’s mother had 
died recently. The eldest son would be investe<l 
with the sacred thread in the coming spring. The 
whole family might come over to the village 
then. 

But I had to go back borne, much before 
spring. .So I could not meet uncle Bbondool. 

The next scene opens three years later. Ir 
was the time of tbe festival of Dol. A great 
fair is held in my uncle’s village about this time, 
a large number of people come from all sides. 
There are also many shopkeepers. I put in a 
plea to my mother. 1 wanted to go alone to 
the village to see tbe fair. My father objectefl 
strongly to my going alone. After a good deal 
of weeping, my father was finally persuaded 
to let me go. Wbat a glorious time I had. all 
along the way ! I was alone, going by train to 
my uncle’s village. This was the first time in 
my life that I had been permitted to go alone, 
anywhere. The joy of it was too much to bear ! 

Bat tbe feeling was shortlived. As I was 
getting down from the train, I slipped aod fell 
on the gravel on the platform. Both my knees 
were cut very badly. I reached my uncle’s house 
after untold sufferings and was put to bed. 
Next morning, 1 found myself unable to rise, 
my knees had become stifi' with pain. I bad also 
got fever. The festival passed off, without my 
seeing or enjoying anything about it. I entreated 
my grandmother not to let my parents know 
about this mishap of mine. 

After I got well, I went out for a stroll 
through the village. I found uncle Bhondool’s 
house nearly complete. The walls were built up 
to the full, but tbe beams and rafters bad not 
yet been put in. 

I felt so glad that for the moment I forgot 
all my anxiety about my accident and my 
father’s possible anger, when be should hear 
about it In my eagerness and curiosity, £ 
entered the building at a run. The work of 
construction seemed to bave stopped, quite some 
time ago. It did not look as if masons had 
been at work here after the last rainy season. 
The floor was full of grass and shrubs, and wild 
plants were growing on tbe walls. A large 
Bajina tree stood in the courtyard, full of the 
blossoms of early spring. I went all over the 
house. There were three rooms and a small 
covered verandah. The stair-case stood within a 
small room, a few steps, too had been built. 
The large room on that side must be uncle 
Bhondool’s. The children would live in the 
second room. Was uncle Bhondool’s father 
living ? I did not know. If he was living, be 
would live in the room, next to the stairs. 
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Where would the kitchen be situated ? Perhaps,, 
it wouhl stand under the Sajina tree, on that 
side of the courtyard. When uncle Blonclool 
would come home with the children, the courtyard 
would no longer present such a sight. It would 
be cleared, surely. The children would run and 
play about here. The sale of the pond would 
no longer present such a wild appearance. 
One more fainily would live on this side. It 
would not matter then if it became dark, on our 
way bm^k from playing. Lamps would burn 
in their house, children would talk, and we would 
not feel a bit afraid. 

T>vo more years pas.sed away. I was reading 
in the third class. I went to ray uncle’s house 
alone. 1 wa.'' permitted to go alone now, anywhere. 
1 saw with some joyous surprise that uncle 
Bhoiidool’s house was complete. The roof was 
fiiii.sbed, the floor had been cemented and there 
was also an open verandah in front. When did 
all these happen ? Thei'e was a roof of 
corrugated iron over the verandah. Only the door 
and windows had not yet been put in. How 
fine 1 Uncle Bhondool’s house was nearly 
complete. 

I heard that Uncle Bbondool was doing 
moneylending and was too fond of charging 
a high rate of interest. He came to the village 
occasionally, lent money to people on exorbitant 
rates of interest, looked after the construction 
of his house, then went back. He would return 
again after a few months and would make his- 
debtors pay up, under threats. He was a veritable 
Kabuliwallah in that respect. The village 
people used to call him Ratnadalta, to express 
their disgust at his behaviour. 

Then came a long interval during which I 
stayed away from the village. Even if I went, 
I stayed only for a day or two, I would find 
uncle Bhondool’s bouse, standing deserted in tbe 
midst of the jungle, if ever 1 passed that way. 
The undergrowth and bushes all around had 
grown denser. It did not look as if any human 
being had ever set foot in the house. It had a very- 
desolate appearance. It always looked the same, 
whether in winter or summer — no change ever 
came over it 

Thus a few years passed away. I passed the 
Entrance examination and came over to Calcutta 
to join the college. At the end of the second year, 
I went to my uncle’s village for some reason or 
another. 1 was expecting to appear for the First 
Arts, very soon. 

I think it was the middle of February. I was 
lying on my bed in the afternoon, trying to 
read a book on logic, when suddenly a dark and 
very thin man entered the room. “This is your 
uncle Bhondool”, said my eldest aunt. “Bow 
down to him.” 

My mind had changed a good deal, since the 
days of my childhood. I was a young man now, 
and a college student. I had come in touch 
with all kinds of people, I had heard Bipin. 
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Chandra Pal, and Surendra Nath Bannerjee 
lecturing. I had served as a volunteer in nation- 
alistic meetings. In short I saw the world now 
from a new angle of vision. Uncle Baoudool 
and his house had become submerge<l in iny 
memory together with many ol<l ideals and 
objects of interest. So I looked at him with a 
feeling in which scorn was mingled with curiosity. 
He looked well over fifty, and had an amulet 
tied in his hair. He had a string of beads 
round his neck and a full beard, profusely 
sprinkled with grey. So this was Uncle Bhondool! 
I bowed down to him a bit reluctantly. 

But uncle Bhondool began at once talking 
to me, and seemed a bit over-enthusiastic. He 
pestered me with all sorts of questions. In which 
college did I read, where did I live and when 
was my examination coming off ? He was 
working in Calcutta now, he vulunteereil the 
information. He had rented a house la Baghbazar. 
His eldest son had passed the Matric and bad 
joined the First Year Class. 

“Won’t you bring your family over to your 
house ?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes, my boy”, he answered. “The house 
is not complete yet, you know. I must build a 
kitchen and have a well dug. As soon as these 
are finished, I shall bring the whole family over 
You have no idea how much it costs one in 
Calcutta to pay for a house and the milk. 8o 
I built this house her^ though I had to starve 
myself to do it. But it is not finished yet, that 
is the pity. But I am thinking of finishing 
everything by the next rainy season.” 

To think of it ! The house was not complete 
even now ! I had been seeing the construction 
going on, since the first dawn of my C0QSci>»us- 
ness. I wondered whether I would ever see the 
completion of this Taj Mahal of Uncle BhonduoL 

Uncle Bhondool went on talking. “I earn 
very little, my dear boy, and have a large family 
to support, i can save very little, and with that 
I had to build this house. Up to this we have 
lived in rented houses, but if £ lose ray j^ib now, 
where shall I find a roof to cover my head? I 
thought of that, and for these fifteen years, have 
been building up the house, piece by piece. But 
I shall not delay matters any further. I shall 
certainly bring over the family next year, I love 
this place very much.” 

Though uncle Bhondool said it was only 
fifteen years, but to me it seemed as if the 
construction of his house had been going on, 
through all eternity, from the farthest point of 
time, one could look back to. The house rose 
brick by brick, continuous, never ending. I came 
to childhood from infancy, to boyhood from 
childhood. And now I have entered the portals 
of youth. But uncle Bhondool’s house went on 
being built for ever, it knew no beginning and 
it was not going to know any completion. 

Next year I met uncle Bhondool in Calcutta. 
I was then in the Third Year. “Come once to 


our house”, uncle Bhondool invited me. “Your 
aunt would like to see you. I invito you for 
next Sunday. You must positively come.” 

1 went. I met uncle Bhondooi’s son. “I 

tell them to go to the village once, in this 

season. I went there during the rainy season and 
lant^ fine beans of two kinds in the courtyard, 
also had a platform made for the creepers 
to climb up. But nobody ever listens to me.” 

“How can they go ?” cried his wife angrily. 
“There is not one room fit for human habitation. 
The roof is leaking in several places. There is 
no arrangement for water. One cannot live 
on beans alone. Moreover, the house has 

got no privacy, there being no compound 

wall” 

Uncle Bhondool protested, though very 
timidly. If a bouse was left deserted year in 
and year out, it was bound to become covered 
with all kinds of vegetation. He had had the 
roof made long ago, still no one went to live there. 
The house was getting damaged in this way. 
Jt was still standing, only because uncle himself 
went there once or twice every year. It did not 
need much money to have a well dug. He 
would have one dug at the end of the Bengali 
year. An<l if the whole family agreed to go over 
to the village, he would have even the compound 
wall constructed. 

I understood that there were no well and 
no compound wall either as yet. Uncle Bhondool’s 
house was still unfinished. But the thing had 
been going on for such a length of time, that 
while one side was being built, another side was 
crumbling down. 

After this, when I went to my uncle’s village, 

I sometimes met uncle Bhondool home on leave. 
He was busy repairing fences, planting trees, 
or cutting them down. His sons did not want 
t ) con\e here from Calcutta, So be had to come 
himself, to look after things. He said this to 
me, rather apologetically. Where was the com- 
pound wall, I aske<l. Oh that ? That would be 
(lone during the coming rainy sea.son. He had 
built this house, with the earnings and savings 
<if his lifetime. If the children did not want 
to come, he himself would come and live here. 

‘How will you live here ?” I asked. ‘The 
whole village has become deserted, this side, in 
particular.” 

“What can I do, my boy ?” he asked. T love 
this place so much. I hud to live all my life 
in other’s houses and suffered for it, so I decided 
that I should build a house of my own, somehow 
or other. From ray childhood, I have lived in 
this village, it gives me great pain to think of 
leaving it, I don’t feel at home anywhere else. 
I always had the idea of settling down here 
when I retired. One needs a shelter. Now I 
am going about from one place to another with 
the family, but where shall I go in my old 
age ? So I starved myself, I lived on water only 
to scrape up money for the building of the house. 
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Butilie family won’t come here. So I shall live 
here myself. If I don’t, the house will crumble 
down. Sometime or other, the boys will have to 
come over here. One cannot live for ever in 
Calcutta in rented rooms.” 

Then I heard much about uncle Bhondool, 
from my own uncles. Uncle Bhondool lived 
alone in that house amidst the jungle. He 
believed firmly that his sons would come down 
finally and settle down there. He still went on 
building here and repairing there. He cleared 
off the jungle, all aroan<l with his own band. 
He was continually falling out with bis sons, 
all about this bouse. His wife sided with her 
sons. The sons did not help the father. Uncle 
Bhondool had opened a small grocer’s store here. 
But there were no customers, as the village had 
become deserted. One or two people came to 
make purchases, but always on credit. So the 
shop went. Now uncle Bhondool roame<.I about 
the neighbouring villages and borrowed some 
rice from one house, and some vegetable from 
another. Thus he managed to live on. 

Then many years passed by slowly. I became 
a graduate and accepted service. I went no 
more to my uncle’s village, as it had become 
unfit for habitation. All the big families there, 
the Roys, the Bhars, and the Gangulies, had 
either died out or emigrated to the towns. No- 
body ever oime to the village for fear of malaria. 
In one portion of the village the big house of 
Jiban ilazumdar bad fallen into ruins, only 
one very high wall remained standing erect, 'fhe 
sice of the big ball, where we had witnessed so 
many Pujahs and festivals, was full of huge 
trees. It looked like a dense forest, where tigers 
even could hide. The famous tank Roy Dighi 
hail become half filled up. One could hardly 
see the water through the water weeds. Some- 
cattle passed over it, without falling in — 
80 thick was the covering layer of water 
hyacinths. 

As evening fell, the whole village became 
silent as a cemetery. The very few remaining 
families, who had been unable to go away, on 
account of poverty, shut themselves in, as soon 
as daylight failed, and blew out their lamps. 
Then all through the night, the only sounds 
heard were the cries of jacksds and the beating 
of the wings of wild bWs. 

My uncles too had left their village home 
and taken up their residence in Calcutta. 
1 went there once. That was on the occasion 
of the first-rice-eating ceremony of the 
son of my youngest uncle. A little while before 
the feeding of the Brahmins, a very thin old 
roan came in, with a bundle. His feet were 
laden with ilust, and he was carrying an old 
urobrtdU with a bamboo handle, under his arm. 
I oould not recognize him at first. After a while 
I, understood that this was uncle Bhondool. So 
he haiii become quite old! My uncles had got 
mew friends aow who were fashionable and 


townbred. Uncle Bhondool felt awkward ant: 
shy in the presence of their up-to-date mamiers 
and fashionable dresses, and sat down in a 
cornet of the carpet spread for the guests. He, 
too, had come as an invited guest, but his hosts 
were busy with the other guests, who were towns- 
people and did not notice him much. 

I went and sat down by his sida He was 
glad to see me, as the rest of the company were 
utter strangers to him. “Are you coming from 
C^cutta ?” I asked. 

“No, my boy,” he replied. “I have retired 
from service, nearly five years ago. I live iu my 
house in the village. My sons don’t want to go 
there.” 

The feast wa.« over. But uncle Bhondool 
showeil no sign of going away. After sUying 
on for four or five days, he took some rice and 
pulse and some left-over sweetmeats, ami started 
for his home. I saw that he was wearing a pair 
of old sandals that belonged to iny eldest uncle. 
He showed them to me and said, “Nabin got 
these from Cuttack. I liked them very much and 
asked him to give them to me. 1 am an old 
man and may die very soon. Though these are 
old, they might last me two or three moiith.s. I 
have got a pair of slippers at home, but they 
hurt my toes, so I don’t wear them.” 

He went out of the house. I saw him bend- 
ing forward under the load he was carrying. 
His sandals made a flapping noise as he walked 
along the road to the station. Suddenly, tho old 
mysterious feeling of attraction for this man 
returned to me. “Stop a bit uncle,” I shouted, 
"I shall go with you and see you off.’ I went 
along with him, carrying his bundle, and got his 
ticket for him. Aa he got into the train, he 
said, “Why don’t you come over once, my boy? 
You will see my house. It is a fine one, though 
there is no compound wall What can I do ? I 
have no money nowadays. My sons cannot 
make two ends meet as it is. But all this is for 
them. I am trying my best. Perhaps next 
year—” 

I never met uncle Bhondool again. But I 
met his son Harisadhan in Calcutta a few 
months after this. He was a clerk at Macmillan’s. 
He wore a coat of jean and carried a book- 
shaped tiffin-box of aluniinium, and was chewing 
betels. He was walking to his office, when I 
saw him. I mentioned uncle Bhondool. 

“Father is in his village home,” he said. “We 
want him to come and stay with us, but he 
won’t He never had any sense— all his life’s 
^rning he has wasted over that house in the 
jungle. Nearly five thousand in all, he threw 
away there. Who can. go there, I ask you ? So 
wild and so malarious! There are no people 
there, and no doctors. He spent five thousand 
over it, but if he tries to sell it now, he won’t 
get even the price of the bricks and the wood. 
Do you think he will ever get a purchaser ? Not 
on your life.*’ 
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You are right in a way,” I said. “But you 

must think that when your father began his 

^use, the village was quite a flourishing one. 
He took such a time over ft, that the village 
became a desert in the meanwhile. All the 

people had left by the time he hnished it 

Whom can you blame ?” 

I never enquired about the old man for a 
long time after this. Three years ago I met my 
second uncle at Deoghar, where he had gone for 
a change, and 1 had gone to spend the Pujah 
vacation. From him I heard that uncle Bhondool 
had died shortly after I met him for the last 
time. He had lain ill within his house, with 
none to look after him. And indeed who could 
have looked after him in that deserted village ? 
His dead body lay there for three days, before 
people discovered it and wired to his sons. 

So ended the life of uncle Bhondool. 

I never went to the village again and perhaps 
shall never go any more. But the house which 


I saw being built from the earliest dawjj of 
consciousness always occupies a strange place in 
my mind. This house stands out in mj' memory, 
with a mysterious, unearthly appearance— it stands 
in the village of my mother’s people, and I see 
it through the mist of a winter evening. I see 
also the courty’ard and the path leading to the 
house, all overgrown with weeds. There are no 
doors or windows. 

I wonder why the house became so closely 
connected with my life. This is the real point 
in _ my story. Many great events have been 
entirely effaced from my memory, but why does 
this house remain so vividly in it ? 

I remember it specially on winter evenings, 
because it was exactly on such an evening that 
I saw it fir.sf, when I was a child of five. 

* * * * 

Abinash Babu’s pupil returned just then with 
the ftied rice. 
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Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHTJSBAND URGES COMMON IDEAL THROUGH 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 

By Mrs. IDA M. GURWELL 


S IR Francis Younghusband, British Author 
and Lecturer, has been touring the United 
States in the interest of the World FeDow- 
sbip of Faiths, an international agency for the 
promotion of fellowship and understanding among 
the religions of the world. He is a member of 
the organization’s world committee and has been 
named the British National Chairman of the 
Conference to be held in London in 1936. Sir 
Francis ascribed his interest to years of service 
with followers of Eastern Faiths in India, China, 
and South Africa. 

A greater part of this man’s life has been 
given to service of the British Government. He 
spent twenty-eight years in India in civil and 
military service. His father also was an officer. 
Sir Francis joined the first Dragoon Guards in 
1882, becoming a Captain in 1889. In 1890 he 
was transferred to the Indian Political Depart- 
ment From 1902 to 1904 he was British Com- 
missioner to Tibet. It was during this diplomatic 
expedition that he was knighted. This expedition 
opened up tmde relations with Tibet, which 
extends for a thousand miles along the Indian 
border. He received two decorations from Queen 
Victoria, and tbe Honour of Knighthood from 
King Edward; and one personally from King 
George, Though many times decorated and many 
times honoured, Sir Francis remains gracious and 
simple. 


Many in America who have not known of 
his military honours do know of his literary 
honours. We know his books. Sir Francis has 
written more than a dozen books on religion, 
science, and exploration. Among these most 
widely read are: “Heart of a Continent,” “Relief 
of Ohitrai,” “South Africa of To-day,” “Kashmir” 
“India and Tibet,” “The Heart of Nature,” •‘The 
Gleam,” “Wonders of the Himalays,” “But in 
our Lives,” “The Epic of Everest,” “The Light 
of Experience,” “Life in the Stars,” “The Coming 
Country,” “Dawn in India,” and “The Living 
Universe.” 

Sir Francis is a man with keen insight. He 
has the ability to carry through 'perhaps bis 
military service is responsible for this). He has 
vision. Although seventy-two years old, the lights 
that dance in his keen blue eyes place him among 
tbe youthful men of the world. Emerson said of 
Plato, ‘‘A well balanced soul, his strength is 
like the momentum of a falling planet.” This 
applies to Sir Francis as we know him. Success 
is aasurefl for the World Fellowship of Faiths 
with Sir Francis as its British Chairman. His 
influence will attract great souls from every part 
of the world. 

While a guest in Cleveland, Ohio, Sir Francis 
revealed plans for the 1936 Conference to be 
held in London. He was the guest of the 
Cleveland Chapter of Fellowship of JFaiths. 


54—7 
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The purpose of the coofcrejice : to find a 
common ideal ; to bring about a fellowship 
among the peoples of the world, regardless of 
religions and fuichs embrace*!: and for a realiza- 
tion of peace through a mutual understanding 
among peoples of all Faiths, Great lenders of 
the world believe that love, not force, welds the 
peoples of the world together. The hindraiu^- 
to Fellowship lack of understa?idmg : poverty, 
race prejudice ; and the aid.'^ to Fellowship : 
Education, art, pursuit of beauty, 6 igiufic,ance of 
prayer, meditation, sharing of spiritual experience*, 
worship of God ; all these factors that make for 
fuller life will be disemssed. The Parliament in 
London like those lielJ in America will be 
broadly religious, anil will include all Fuiths. 
All Faiths will be entitled to senti their greatest 
leaders to the Conference in Tjondon, here to 
contribute their part toward spiritual 
holpfuluoss. It is not the purpose to attempt 
to weaken any Faith, or to merge Religions 
or Faiths, but to use the highest ideal of each 
Faith, towar<! tlie solution of the World's 
recent problems. Spiritual Unity is for the 
enefit of mankind. In the first week the Fellow- 
ship meetings will be held in London, in the 
second week, all groups will meet in the college 
buildings at Oxford. The Conference afcten<lant 3 
will be housed them. 

Sir Francis Younghusband along with other 
great leaders Ixdieves that only men of genius 
in employing the power of the spirit, saints and 
prophets, men of burning faith in the redeeming 
power of love, poets who can touch the souls of 
men, and philosophers who see things whole and 
divine the true essentials- -only these are capable 
of guiding the human race*, and bringing to it 
peace of soul. These are the men who must be 
got together from all parts of the world. Genturi'>s 
ago ill India first Asoka and then Akbar held 
such conclaves. In America what was called a 
Parliament of Religions was assembled in the 
year 1S93. In Paris in 19<)4 was commenced a 
series of sessions of the International Congress 
of the History of Religions, other sessions of 
which were held in Basel, Oxford, and I^eiden. 
In I^ondon in 1924 a Conference of the Living 
Religions of the Empire was held. And in 1933 
in Chicago, continued in New York in 1934, a 
Congress of the World FcHow.diip of Faiths was 
convened under the Presidency of Hon. H*Tbcrt 
Hoovr-r and Miss Jane Addams. The Mahanija 
(xiekwar of Baroda was elected International 
President. And now a second such Congress 
will be held in London in 1936. 

How World Fellowship of Faiths camk 

TO RE 

The idea of a World Fellowship of Faiths 
originated with an Indian and an American, 
K^ernath Das Gupta was a native of Chittagong 
in Eastern Bengal, a town which has the 
peculiarity that \is inhabitants are composed of 


followers of four of the great religions of the 
world, Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem, and Christian. 
These people ordinarily live together on terms of 
decent amity. And inspired by the example, the 
idea occ.urreil to Mr. Das Gupta that a fellowship 
for the Union of East and West, (the main 
purpose to produce cultural unity, and the Union 
produced in England and America thirty-one 
Orienhil plays portraying the life and chanicter 
of the East) might be formed principally for the 
appreciation of each otheris stand|)oint Mr. Uas 
Guptii has worked for nearly twenty -five years 
on this idea. He found a cordial co-operator in 
an American, Mr. Charles F. Weller, who lind 
for 3 -enr.s been working hard for a Tveague of 
Neighbours. Wlien they spoke to Sir Francis 
Younghu?*band a few year.s ago about forming 
a Fellowship of Faiths the idea made instant 
appeal. Hir Francis had sp^nt the best years of 
his life working on terms of fellow.ship with 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Mo.slems, and had derived 
the greatest prolit and enjoyment from the 
intercourse. 

Dr. < lharles Frederick W(dler accompanied 
Sir Francis Younghushand on his tour of the 
principal cities of the United States. Dr. Wtdler 
is one of the General Exi*cutives of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths. Redernatli Das Gupta, 
the other American General Executive, remained 
in New York. It is these two men who brought 
the Fellowship Movement through adolescence 
to fruitful maturity. 'Phey are responsible for 
the movement's succcj^s in Chicago and New 
York. Through their *fl[orta it has been licrahLd 
and recognizctl throughout the world. 

Among great leaders in England who will 
lend their influence and assist Sir Francis in 
London in 1916 are: Bishop Weldon, who was 
Bishop of Calcutta and welcomed Buddhfj^ts, 
Moslems, and Hindus to the Cathdiral ; Dick 
Shepherd, Vicar of Saint Martins ; Rabbi 
Mattock of the Liberal Synagogue in Lond^m 
Sir Arthur Heiuierson, Chairman of the Dis- 
armament Conference; Dr. F. N. Norwood of 
Free Churches of London, and Dc. L. P, Jacks, 
Unitarian Leader. Of course tliere are many 
other great men who will serve on tlie. National 
Council of which Sir Francis was elecied 
Chairman. 

Many great men from India hold important 
places in this group working for a better under- 
standing and true fellowship. The Inii-rnational 
President is H. H. The Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. The Indian National Chnirnuin is : 
Rnja Jdi Prithv! Bahadur Singh and of course 
Kerlarnath Das Gupta, who is one of the 
General Executive.s and the man who is greatly 
responsible for ihe movement in its Ruccessfiil 
entirety. Mr. Das Gupta is an Indian. Numerous 
others from the are interested and are 

sharing in the plans for the Conference. 

It would seem the East is assnretl a place, 
an important one, in the shaping of the World’s 
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Spiritual policies, and in helping to bring process. No two men ever were alike. Each 
heirmony out of religious chaos. We feel that has his individual character. The individuality 
the greatest meeting yet held will be the one of every single person must be most scrupulously 
to be held in London in 1936. Where we differ respected and preserved to the full. World- 
we should differ in the spirit of fellowship and consciousness and a world-soul may result from 
understanding. In such meetings differences such meetings but would never be allowed to 
would be fully recogni7.cd, allowed for, respected stifle the soul of the individual. Yes ! there 
and, indeed, welcomed. Any endeavour to force will be differences, but there must be fellowship, 
men into one and the same mould, would be and the deepening and widening of this fellow- 
regarded as out of tune with the universal ship will be the main aim of the Congress. 

AN UNIQUE PUBLICATION ON INDIAN MUSIC* 

(J Ret wo) 


W E publish below a notice of a publication 
on Indian Music -which as a piece of 
courageous printing and publishing enterprise 
if not for anything else, establishes a new record in 
India. We hope it will be possible to publish in some 
future number a critical review of this exhaustive 
monograph on the history and illustrations of Indian 
Musical Modes, flere we shall content ourselves by 
indicating the nature of its contents and scope. 

In the first volume the author gives an Introduc- 
tion to the subject setting out the characteristics of 
Indian melodies and the various attempts made by 
Europeans and Indians to offer a definition of the 
Indian expression which refuses to find an 

accurate English eqiiiviilent. In the next section (5-37) 
a sweeping survey is made of the history of the 
evolution of th« rnga.^ with suggestions from Vedic 
traditions, the Epics, and the Bbarata Natya-SQ^irn, 
The most important musical texts arc examined one 
after another in chronological sequence, and the data 
in each text bearing on the history of the rofjas are 
cit^ with quotatioae. The following section deals 
with the relation of raginifi to ragtui, and in the 
next following section a short dissertation is given 
on the various picturesque names of the me^ies 
with suggestions for the derivations of their no men- 
claturei* which offer various clues of the sources of 
the ragas. An entire section is devoted to the Time- 
theory of ragas,— the approximate seasons and times 
for the loelcdies, with a Time-table deriv'ed from 
authoritative texts. This is followed by an examina- 
tion of the processes by which Indian* melodies have 
been deified and visualized. This is followed by a 

• ftffya.s (i Raginis : A Pictorial and Icono- 
gtuphie study of Indian Musical Modes based on 
original sources by 0. C. Gangoly. Fellow of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Hon. Correspondent, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Author of 
pieces of Rajput Painling*' ecc. Vol. I : Introduction, 
Mietory of Ragas and Dissertation, Appendices. 
Vol. It : Plates— 337 actual photographs and 6 colour 
Plates, representing Tvpical Examples derived from 
Private and Public Couections in India, Europe and 
America. An Edition-du-Iuxe, printed on hano-made 
aper and bound in Benares brocade and parchmeot. 
ssued to subscribers in a limited edition ot thirty- six 
copies only. Printed at the Clive Press, 14 Old 
Court House Lane, Calcutta, 1935. Published by 
B. C. Gangoly, 6 Old Post Office Street. Calcutta. 

t The author has since developed this particular 
topic in a aeries of articles published in the Boogali 
monthly Journ al : SangiU vi)nan Praresika . 1 341 , 
•Calcutta. 


History of the Iconography of melodies in the course 
of which the earlist raga-mala texts are cited 
and examined. This covers citations from numerous 
unpublished texts, and includes versions in Hindi. 
Persian, and Bengali languages. In a very interesting 
section the sources of pictorial motifs are indicated. 
To the history of ragas is appended a critical 
dissertation of the theory and signification of the 
visualization of melodies. The first volume 
ends with a list of Musical Texts (2nd Century A. D. 
to the 20th Century) and a selected BiblioCTaphy of 
Book^. Essays and Articles bearing on the topic. 
The Volume is supplemented by a series of 34 Appen- 
dices riving different tables of classification of ragas 
according to differing’ authorities covering a period of 
sixteen hundred years. 

The second Volume is devoted to the Illustrations 
covered by 337 actual photographs (in glossy bromide, 
not reproductions) and 6 colour prints pasted on 
Art-boards. The illustrations are derive from 
originals in fift 5 *-two different private Collections 
and Museums in India. Europe, and America of 
which detailed particulars are cited in four pages. The 
list of plates cover nine pages. Each of the 105 
plates is accompanied by a descriptive letter-press 
giving quotations of the relative Sanskrit, Hindi, 
and, sometimes. Persian raga-mala texts, bearing on 
each of the ragafi and rag mis illustrated on the 
plate opposite. Each text is accompanied by an 
English translation and short notes indicating the 
values of each type of melodies, with frequent 
citations of original sources. The illustrations and 
the Hindi raga-mala texts form the most exhaustive 
assemblage of data bearing on the significance of 
Indian melodies. 

Ijord Willingdon, who appears to be a competent 
connoisseur, has paid a just tribute to worth of 
the work and its author in the following paragraph : 

‘*1 am very glad indeed to have had an opportu- 
nity of perusing Mr, Gangoly’s monument^ work 
Ragae a)td Raginis^ a monograph on Indian 
Musical Modes, and I congratulate the author on 
the large amount of research and scholarship which 
this book represents. Mr. Gangoly ’a writings on 
Indian Art are already well known and the 

E resent production should add very considerably to 
is reputation. It not only forms a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on this subject but draws 
attention to an u usual and fascinating aspect of 
aesthetics. I b*^Uere that in no other culture are the 
arts of Poetry, Painting and Melody combined in 
such a manner as to form this “Visualised Music^* 
which is so admirably illustrated and described in 
this publication. T commend the work to all Indian 
lovers of Music.* 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By Miss MONOROifA BOSE, m.a., Econ. (Dac.) 

W E shall soon haye a new constitution. It entitlal to vote. The idea of this qualificafcioir 
has been in the making for the last seven is to increase the number^ of women vo rs n 

and a half years. ^Y'e all remember the ^ive the women an effective voice in the new 

Simon Commission which came to India in the constitution. In Bengal all those 

winter of 1927-28 with the object of studying the Passed the Matriculation pr the bchooW^ving 

conditions of India and suggesting what further certificate or an examination accepted oy tne 
advancement could be made on the last Act. Government as an equivalent tliereot ami are 

Since then there baa been much agitation in India over twenty-one will be ei-'titled to vote. Ihis is 

and abroad. In India the political consciousness the educational quali6(^tion. This test was too 
of the people was roused and people began to and we feared that the number of women thus 

demand their rights. This le<I to the appointment enfranchised would be very small ir not altogether 

of many more commissions and to the holding negligible. The qualification had been iowerM 
of many more conferences before the final step to bare literacy, i.e., ability to re^ and write m 
could be taken with reg.ard to the future constitu- some provinces. Here in Bengal all we could do 
tion of India. The deliberations are at last over, to agitate for bare literacy ^ also. Several of 

The India Reforms Bill has been passed and has the different women’s organizations got together 

received the royal assent. and sent a representation to the Government 

We need not go today into tbe details of the here and a cable to the Secretary of State inking 
Act. Our one and only object is to point out for bare literacy in Bengal also. It will be a 
what the position of the women will be with matter of gratification to all to know that our 
regartl to franchise in the new constitution. In efforts have not been in vain altogether, 
order to be able to appreciate the concessions After the first election the educational qualinca- 
^rantod to us, w'e must know what our position tien will be lowered to bare literacy. This is a 
is at present. special concession granted to women. At the 

India at present is governed by the Reforms second general election all women who can read 

Act of 1919. The svstem of election was first and write will have the right to vote. This has 

introduced in 1892. The franchise at that time been a great victory for us. Onr main object 

was very narrow and hence the electorate was very now should be to try and spread literacy amongst 
small The Commission that had been appointed the women as much as possible. This is the 
in the winter of 1917-18 laid stress on the only way in which we can widen our electorate 
necessity of widening the electorate but veiy and maKe our influence felt. We wanted in the 
little was done in this direction and that is why beginning universal suffrage but we were told 
the electorate today is made up of three per cent that that was impossible on account of 
of the population only. Any man or woman administrative difficulties. The electorate would 
having a certain amount of property is entitled increase suddenly from a few thousand to a few 

to vote. We find therefore that women have been million and it would be impossible to manage, 

admitteil to the franchise on tbe same terms as No ar^ments could make the Government change 
men but tbe number of women voters at the its point of view and so we had to be satisfied 
present time is very small. It is only 315,000 in with the ‘wives and widows’ clause to increase 
the whole of India. Since the franchise is the women’s electorate. But according to the 
in the main a property qualification and since concession recently granted to us, it depends 
very few Indian women are property-owners in on us now whether we have universal womanhood 
their own right, it is quite natural for the number suffrage or not. Let us hope we shall be able to 
of women admitted to the franchise to be very rise to the occasion and do our bit in teaching 
small our less fortunate sisters to read and write. Let 

Tbe position of women will be quite different us try as best as we can by opening schools, raising 
now. Many more new qualifications for franchise funds and taking a pereonal interest to spread 
have been added, and the property qualification literacy both in urban and rural areas. Let each 
has been lowered. Any man or woman who pays one of us make a solemn resolution today to 
not less than 6 as. ehoukidari tax, or 6 as. union help in this respect and it may be expected with 
board rate, or 8 as. cess or 8 as. municipal tax or great confidence that in the course of the next 
fee, or income tax in any way will be entitled to few years we shall automatically have universal 
vote. This will give the right to vote to many suffrage. 

in the rural areas and to many of the poorer I am afraid I have deviated from the main 
classes as well The wives or widows of men point We were talking about the new-franchise 
with existing property qualification will also be qualifications. On the basis of these qualifications 
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the electorate will be increased from T 
million to nearly 35 million. Of these 35 
million to 29 million will be men and 6 
million women. The number of women voters 
will therefore increase from 315,iW0 to 6 million. 
The population enfmnchised will be li per cent 
as compared with 3 per cent at present. The 
percentage will still be very low and we should 
make every attempt to increase it. No Govern- 
ment can be truly representative until every 
adult man and woman has a voice in it. 

With regard to the franchise qualifications 
there is one other important point to be mentioned. 
The educatiomd qualification will not automatically 
entitle the woman who has the necessary qualifica- 
tion to vote. She will have to send in her 
application for the right to vote, in order to 
have her name placed on the electoral roll. This 
is bound to reduce the number of women voters 
to a certain extent. We appeal therefore to all 
women who are qualified to vote to get themselves 
ana their friends, who are qualified also enrolled 
as voters. If we all take an interest in the 
matter and help there will not be much difficulty 
in having all the women who are qualified to 
vote registered as voters. India is now passing 
through a critical stage and at this juncture a 
good deal of her future depends on us. There 
is one thing amongst us women and that is 
unity. We have been able to rise above communal 
differences and petty quarrels. Sect, caste, creed 
or mligion has not entered our ranks, Even the 
Statutory Commision realized this and could 
not help remarking that “the women’s movement 
in India holds the key of progress, and the 
results it may achieve are incalculably great. 
It is not too much to say that India cannot 
reach the position to which it aspires in the world 
until its women play their due part as educated 
citizens.” This is the reason why today none of 
us should under-estimate our position in the new 
constitution. We should all get ourselves enrolled 
as voters when the time comes and use our rights 
to vote. We must remember that little drops of 
water make the mighty ocean and so not forget 
to use it with discretion. 

So far we have been discussing the question 
of votes and what would entitle a woman to vote 
under the new constitution. But we have not yet 
touched on the more important point as to why 
we should vote. I shall just say a few words 
here to show the necessity for voting. Every 
citizen cannot expect to have a direct voice in the 
overnment of his country. This might have 
een possible in the Greek City States in earlier 
times but such a system would be impossible 
today. The area of any country is much too large 
to enable all the citizens to assemble in one place 
when any important matter comes up for 
discussion. The Greek city states were small in 
area and hence there was no difficulty in those 
days for all the citizens to take part in the 
deliberations. The present system is to divide 


the country into a number of small areas or 
constituencies as they ai-e called and each T^nsti- 
tuency sends a representative. All the citizens 
in the constituency deckle by their votes as to 
who .should represent them. The man who gets 
the largest number of votes is elected. He 
represente the citizens of the constituency and 
whenever any matter comes up for discussion 
he alway.s has the interests of his constituency 
at heart. He will not neglect his constituency 
because in that case he runs the risk of not 
being re-elected. Hence the necessity of exercising 
oar rights to vote. We must not therefore treat 
the matter as something unimportant but get 
ourselves registered as voters when the time 
comes. The greater the number of women voter-s 
the greater will be our influence on the representa- 
tives and through them in the Legislature where 
they will represent us. 

The Legislature is the law-making body. It is 
the most important institution in the government 
of any country. Our representatives sit on this 
body and jointly discuss all the important 
questions of the day and decide the course of 
action that should be taken. In Bengal the law- 
making body Is the Bengal Legislative Council. 
The province is divided into a number of consti- 
tuencies and these constituencies elect their 
representatives to the Council. 

The Bengal Legislative Council has never had 
a woman amongst Its members. This has been 
so not because women are debarred from holding 
seats— because there is no such limitation — but 
because the number of the women voters has 
always been very small. In the new Legislative 
Council the position will be difterent. Five seats 
will be reserved for women but unfortunately 
we are also being divided into communities 
like the men. Of our five seats two will be 
reserved for Hindu women, two for Muhammadans 
and one for .Vnglo-Indians. The system of 
separate electorates or communal representation 
will remain. This means that Hindus will vote 
for Hindus, Muhammadans for Muhammadans, 
and so on. All our protests in this respect have 
been in vain. We did not wish to be divided 
into such water-tight compartments but unfor- 
tunately we had no choice in the matter. This 
was the one point which was never discussed, 
the one point with regard to which the British 
Government had made up its mind' and there 
was nothing left for us to do. If the system were 
to continue for men, it had to for women also. 
Let us hope that some day the men and women 
in India may be able to combine and put forth 
a united demand for joint electorates. Till then 
we shall have to remain satisfied with what we 
have got. We shall have five seats reserved for us 
in the Bengal Legislature and we shall also be able 
to contest the general seats. This means that the 
number of women members can never be less 
than five though it may be more than five. The 
electorate will be joint for men and women, that 
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13, men and women will vote jointly for the 
different seats. The men candidates will have to 
depend on the women voters in their respective 
constituencies if they wish to be elected just as 
much as the women candidates will have to 
depend on the men voters. The extent to which 
the women will be able to exerci.se an influence 
will depend on the number of women voters. 
The new Legislature will have to deal with many 
important points and pass many important laws. 
At this stage it is very necessary that the women 
should be able to have an effective voice in the 
legislatures. What can five women meir.ber.s do 
in a House of 2.% ? It is our indirect influence 
which will be more important. The men candid- 
ates will have to depend to a certain extent 
on the women voters, especially when the number 
of women voters is large. The elected candidates 
will naturally look to the interests and aspirations 
of women in onler to get their support in the 
next election. Tliis is the reason why I have 
appealed to all women who are entitled to vote 
tn get themselves registered as voters. We must 
have as large an electorate as possible, and to 
make it larger still at the time of the second 
election it will be our duty to spread literacy 
amongst ourselves and get all the literate women 
registered as voters. If we can do this we shall 
have achieved a good deal and the day for self- 
government will not be far. 

The Bengal Legislative Council is not the 
only body that makes laws for Bengal. In 
Delhi and Simla there is a legislature also known 
as the Central Legislature which makes laws with 
regard to those subjects that affect the whole of 
India. These laws are binding on Bengal also. 
The Central Legislature is bi-cameral, that is, it 
has two Chambers — the Legislative Assembly or 
the I.K)wer House, and the Council of State, or 
the Upper House. Every Bill that is introduced 
has to be passed by both Houses before it becomes 
nil Act. There are no women at present-, in either 
House. This bi-cameral system will continue, 
but this time there will be seats reserved for 
women in both the Houses. The Lower House 
will be known as the Federal Assembly, and 
nine seats will be reserved for women. Of these 
nine seats, Bengal will have one. We tried to 
get one more seat for Bengal as both Madras and 
Bombay will have two seats each. There is no 
reason why we should not hate two seats also 
because our population is In no way less but on 
the other hand greater than the population of 
either of the other two presidencies. A cable 
to this effect had been sent to the Secretary of 
State for India asking for an extra seat and we 
hoped it would not be in vain. We had also 


asked for more reserved seats for women in the 
!^ngal Legislative Council. Both in Madras and 
Bombay the representation granted to women is 
proportionately much larger, if the same propor- 
tion is kept in Bengal we should have at least 
eight seats reserved for us in the Legislature 
instead of five. 

The Upper House will continue to be known 
as the Council of State. Originally no seats had 
been reserved for us here but while the Bill was 
in the Committee stage in the House of Com- 
mons, an amendment was brought forward for 
reserving six seats for women in the Council of 
State and it was carried. This was another victory 
for us and it made us feel confident that our 
other demands with regard to more seats for 
women in the Bengal Legislature and more seats 
for the Bengal women in the Fedenil Assembly 
would not be ignored altogether. 

The Bill has been passed and we have not 
been given the extra seats we had asked for. 
There was no reason for not complying with our 
request We were not asking for special con- 
cession for Bengal. We simply wanted to be 
placed on the same footing as Madras and 
Bombay. Our legitimate claims were ignored 
hut let this not dishearten us. We should 
remember that the salvation of India lies in the 
emancipation of her women and that is the goal 
towards which we should strive. Today we are 
in an inferior position to the men both politically 
and economically. If we refuse to accept the 
few concessions granted to us, it would mean 
that we are refusing to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered us to better our position. 
Such a decision on our part would be fatal to 
our cause. It would strengthen the hands of our 
enemies who would use this apathy of ours as 
an arCTment to show that we are not interested 
in politics. It will give us a back-seat in the 
administration of our country and we may have 
to remain content with that for sometime. Our 
advancement depends on us alone. It is up to us 
therefore to be able to rise to the occasion and 
take the fullest advantage of the concessions 
granted to us. This is the only way in which 
we can raise our political and economic status. 
Unless we are prepared to do so, we shall not 
be able to play our part in shaping the destiny 
of India and thus fail in our duty towards our 
country. 

Let us hope that in future the women voters 
will increase largely in number. This is the Only 
way in which our voice can be made effective in 
the Legislature and the question of the number 
of seats will then be of no importance to us. 



THE REPRESSIVE PRESS LAWS OF INDIA 


By Dr. S. K. CHAKRABARTY, D. Litt. (Paris), 

B.ARRrSTER‘AT-LAW 


T he existing press laws of India are destruc- 
tive of some of the fundamental rights of 
man, namely, the right to the free expression 
of opinion or freeclom of ihoughtaiid freedom of 
discussion or libi^rty of the press. 

OF all tlift Press Laws in India the Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 is by far 
the m >'«t dangerous and oppressive. It gives to 
tiie Government wide powers of <letnanding 
deposit of security from keepers of printlng- 
and publishers of newspapers, of declaring 
ficoiiriry or pr^»ss copies of newspapers 

forfeited in certain cases and of demanding 
further security and decUiiug the same forfeited. 
It penalizes both the keeper of a printing press 
and the publisher of a newspaper for failure to 
deposit security, and restrains them from further 
use of the press or the publication of the news- 
paper, It empowers the executive to issue search 
warrants for seizing and detaining the properties 
of owners of newspapers and printing presses. 
Again, it enables them to seize and destroy news- 
sheets and newspapers that are unpalatablo or 
repugnant to them, and to penalize with impri- 
sonment or fine or with both, anybody who happens 
to di^Heminata such news -sheets and newspapers. 
It prohibits transmisaioTi by post of any news- 
pnper, book or oth^r document that is disagree- 
able to the Government. Officers in charge of 
post-offices are empowered to detain such 
newspaper, book, document or news-sheet in 
course of trau^mission l)y post. The only remedy 
against any magisterial order of forfeiture of 
eecnriry is by way of application to the High 
Court, anrl no other court has any right to call 
in question any proeee<lings purporte<l to be 
taken by any magistrate under this Act. Further- 
more-, this legislation protccis the executive almost 
absolutely against any civil or criminal liability. 
Su^^h are the sailent features of the Press Act of 
1931. A little careful examination will reveal 
th«^ hnllownr»«s and autocratic nature of its 
provisions. First of all, no appeal lies in any 
court of law against the magisterial order for 
deposit of secnriries ; in otlier wonL, such order 
is ubj^oliUe and final. principle is radically 

wrong and unjust. As in England or other 
countries, so also in India, every newspaper or 
nnfing press, like any private individual, should 
avn ihe right to print publish or write whatever 
it phrases, subject h) the consequences of the 
ordinary law of the hind. Siioh a principle 
defining the position of the English Press has 
been clearly laid down by Lord Mansfield and 


Ixird Ellen borough In their famous judicial 
pronouncements. “The Liberty of the press/’ 
snys Lord Mansfield, “consists in printing 
without any previous license, subject to the 
consequences of law.” “The law of England/’ 
says fjord Ellen borough, “is a law of liberty, 
and eoDsistently with this liberty we have not 
what is called an imprimatur ; there is no such 
preliminary license necessary ; but if a man 
publishes a paper, he is exposed to the penal 
coiisec|uences, as he is in every other act, if it be 
illegal.” A similar principle is embodied in the 
American, French, Belgian and other Constitutions. 
In the “D'^clarations des droits de I’flomme,*’ 
or the Declarations of the Rights of Man, wo 
find the following remarkable statement about 
freedom of thought and liberty of the pres.s, 

“La libre communication des pens^es et dee 
opinions o$t un des droits les plus precieiix de 
THomme; tout citoyeii pent done parler, 6crire, 
imprim*^'r libremenr, sauf a repondre de I’abus de 
cette Ubertt^ dans cas determines par la loi.” — 
“The free comnaunication of thought and opinion 
is one of the most precious rights of Mao ; erery 
citizen can. therefore, 8j>eak, write, and publish 
freely, except that he has to be ans>v'erable for 
abuse of this liberty in cases determined by law.” 
Also in the French Constitution of 1791 : 

“La constitution garantit, comme droit natural 

et civil la Hberto il tout honime de parler 

d’H^>rire, d'imprimer et publier ses pensees. sans 
qne sea ^^crits puisscrit tHre so amis a aucune 
censure ou inspection avant Icur publication,” — 
Like natural and' civil law the Constitution 
guarantees to every mm the liberty to speak, to 
inrite, print or publish his thoughts, free from 
any censorship or inspection of his writings 
before their publication.” 

Again in the law of the Belgian Constitution : 

“La presse est libre ; la censure ne pourra jamais 
etre etablie, it ne pent t^tre exige <ie cautioune- 
raent des ecrivains. editeurs ou impriineurs. 
Lorsque Tauteur est connu etdomicUie eo Belgique, 
rgditenr rimprimeur on le diatributeur ne peut 
etre poursuive/’— 

“The press is free : the censorship can never 
be established : security from wrltcra, publishers 
and printers can never be exacted. When the 
author is known and domiciled in Belgium, the 
publisher, the printer or the seller cannot be 
prosecuted.” 

From the foregoing principles of the English, 
French and Belgian Constitutions it is abundantly 
clear that any sort of licensing or censov.ship 
prev^^nting a man from writing or publishing 
anything he pleases, is inconsistent with their 
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spirit -or cvith the right of the Court, not to speak 
of the right of govern ment to restrain the 
publication of a libel, until and unless the 
author has been actually convicted for such 
publication. Prof. Dicey holds that the English 
principle is also opposed in spirit to any 
regulation requiring from the publisher of an 
intending newspaper a preliminary deposit of a 
certain sum of money for the sake either of 
ensuring that newspapers should be published 
only by solvent persons, or that if a newspaper 
should contain libels, there shall be a certainty 
of obtaining damages from the proprietor. 

Coming to the question of magisterial order 
in the Press Act of 1931 wc find that it is 
beyond the control of the High Court, and hence, 
it runs counter to the real purpose of the 
Government of India Act, which gives the High 
■Court general power of supervision, direction, 
revision, and control over all courts subordinate 
thereto. The amount of security from five 
hundred or one thousand in onlinary cases to 
three thousand or even ten thousand rupees 
in special cases is excessive. The principle of 
double security from a person who is both the 
keeper and publisher of a printing press and 
newspaper is extremely unfair and unjust Such 
security is highly prejudicial to the interests 
of the indigenous pres-ses and newspapers ; it has 
already caused untold hardship and suffering for 
the small presses. Unlike England, America or 
France, India, is a very poor country and 
journali.sm in India is the most ill-paid profession. 
Sava and except a few Anglo-Indian papers 
receiving official patronage, almost all the inaian 
newspapers have to carry on their business 
against tremendous odds; if on the top of these 
comes heavy security, the result will naturally 
be disastrous. In fact, it has been so. Many 
Indian newspapers and printing presses have 
already been throttled out of their existence ; 
many others may share the same fate. 

Again, the power of forfeiture given to the 
government by Sec. 4 of the Act is much too 
wide and may cover matters and in fact, has 
already covered matters written in an honest 
spirit of reasonable criticism or fair comment. 
It may expose and in fact, it has already 
exposed persons to the penalty of the section 
when they have incidentally expressed admiration 
for the merits of the offender unconnected with 
the offence. The phrase “cognizable offence 


involving violence” in Sec. 4 has been mis- 
construe<l and largely misapplied with the result 
that it has attained an elasticity too dangerous 
for the poor journalists of this country. 

From the above it is obvious that so long 
as the Press Act of 1931, as amended by the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932, the 
Bengal Criminal Law Ainendent Act of 1934 and 
the Indian States Protection Act of 1934 will 
remain in force, the progress of journalism and 
the healthy growth of public opinion in this 
country will suffer a tremendous set-back. More- 
over, the Government itself will be deprived of 
the easiest and perhaps the best means of knowing 
the ideas and feelings of the people upon 
momentous matters, because it is the journals 
that are the mirror of public opinion and the 
barometer of popular feeling, and it is the 
murnalists that read out the pulse of the people. 
Furthermore, the Act of 1931 is a purely 
emergency measure, and whereas the civil dis- 
obedience movement, the terrorist movement 
and crimes of violence have subsided, it 
is high time that the death-knell of this Act 
should be sounded. It has already done too 
much harm and mischief to the Indian 
newspapers and journalists. Its modus operandi 
resembles the practice of the much-hated Star 
Chamber of England. It smacks of medieval 
despotism and perhaps its only parallel in the 
history of the English Constitution is the 
Licensing Act of l'j62. We, therefore, urge the 
government to abolish forthwith the Press Act 
of 1931 as amended by various other Acts not 
only in the interests of the Indian journalists 
and the people in general, but also in their own 
interests. We also urge upon them not to revive 
it in any shape or form, as the ordinary criminal 
kws of this country are quite sufficient to cope 
with any crime of violence or seditious libel. 

We ask all our fellow-journalists of any 
community or any shade of political opinion in 
different parts of India to combine and combat 
most ruthlessly the repressive press laws and 
to secure their immediate removal from the 
Statute Book by constant agitation through the 
Press and Platform, through the Congress or 
members of the Legislatures. To this end we 
must fight shoulder to shoulder in the spirit of 
Danton — “de haudace, encore de I’audace, et 
touiours de Paudace”,— “to dare, still to dare, 
and ever to dare.” 




THE QUESTION OF WOMEN FRANCHISE 

By begum SHAMSUX NAHAR, n. a. 


T }TE political history of our countrj' is now 
passing through a critical period. In the 
near future constitutional reforms will be 
inaugurated. The system of Government in 
vogue will undergo a change and new .statutes 
and >ule5 are being framed and formulated. 
From the Prime .Minister to other prominent 
statesmen in the United Kingdom and in our 
country, beginning from the en)inent leader.® 
down to the lessor fry, — all are racking their 
wits over the subject. 

One outstanding feature of the coming consti- 
tution is the conferment of adequate voting rights 
on women. Under the existing conditions women 
enjoyed franchise on the same terms as inen, on 
the basis of property qualification. Ownership 
of the requisite property or payment of taxes 
enfranchised men and women equally, but this 
right wa.s in effect nominal for the number of 
women possessing rights in land and paving 
taxes in their own name has been meagre.’ In 
the proposed reforms wives or widows of men 
with property qualifications will be eligible to 
exercise vote, not to speak of those women who 
have property qualifications in their own right. 
Moreover the standard in regarfl to property 
qualifications has been substantially lowered in 
me coming constitution. Payment 'of six annas 
of chowkidari tax or union board rate or eight 
annas ce-ss or municipal tax will qualify one to 
vote but at present those paying less than Re. I 
to Rs. 1-8 have no voting right. This much in 
respect of property qualification besides which 
ualification other th.-in property has been intro- 
uced— c. g., the educational qualification. N’ot 
only tliose women who own property in their 
own right or whose husband is a property owner 
would have the right to vote but education of a 
certain standard will also be another qualification. 
It needs be mentioned here that in the provinces 
of the Punjab and Madras mere literacy will be 
sufficient to qualify a woman to vote, but with 
regpd to Bengal, Bombay and Bihar & Orissa 
the' standard is higher. In the latter provinces 
one^ without being a matriculate cannot vote. 
Without dragging in the case of other provinces 
we can safely assert that such a proposal is 
highly detrimental to the interests of the women 
of Bengal. It cannot be gainsaid that both in 
the Hindu and Mussalman communities of BengM 
there are women who are highly educated 
cultured, experienced and superior in all other 
respects even to those who hold degrees and 
diplomas from the University, but who had not 
had the opportunity to overstep the matriculation- 
bar. Among them are some who have devoted 
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themselves to the spread of education among the 
women and to other progressive reform-movements 
and it is therefore sad to contemplate that their 
self-education stands in the way of enfranchise- 
ment. 

The women of Bengal have not been 
inditierent to the gravity of this matter. Through 
tlie press and the platform adequate protest and 
propaganda against the recommendations have 
been made. Even representation on tlie subject 
was made to the Secretary of State for India jointly 
by the All India Women Conference, All Bengal 
Women’s Union, The National Council of Women, 
All Bengal Muslim Ladies’ Association, and as 
a result it has been decided that before the 
second election under the new constitution the 
-Standard of literary qualification will be lower^ 
i. c., mere literacy will give them the franchise. 

Having got the right of voting the next 
tjuestion to be settled is as regards the representa- 
tion of women-electorate on the legislatures by 
which their grievance.® are to be ventilated and 
redress thereof sought. 

After much con.sideratiou and discussion it 
has been decided that in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly five seats— one Anglo-Indian, two 
genenii and two Muhamniadaii, will be reserve<i 
for women. These five women members will 
represent the women-voters. Thi.s arrangement 

E rovides five representatives from the whole of 
engal. 

The Provincial Advisory (‘ommittee on Deli- 
mitation of seats proposes that there will be 
one All Bengal Constituency for the Anglo- 
Indian women seat. As regards the general 
and Muhammadan seats the Committee says 
that there will be two Women’s Constituencies — 
one for Calcutta urban area and the other for 
Dacca ('.mn Narayangunge urbaji areas — one 
general and one Muhammadan seat being 
allocated to each constituency. 

While appreciating the general policy of the 
Government in granting political rights to the 
Women of India, we must add here that the 
proposal to give only four seats to Bengalee 
women in a house consisting of 250 members 
is to say the least — unjust, inadequate and 
disappointing. This gross injustice and inade- 
quacy have been heightened beyond measure 
by the pi-oposal to confine the right of franchise 
and election only to the cities of Calcutta and 
Dacca oum Narayangunge, while education 
among women— both Hindu and Mussalman, 
is making a rapid stride both in quantity and 
quality aB over the province. There has been 
a strong protest against this proposal of the 
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Provincial Delimitation Committee from different 
muificipalities, district boards and public organiza- 
tions including various Women’s associations from 
all parts of the province. It is interesting to note 
that women themselves have been taking a keen 
interest in the matter. We hope that the 
Government will be kind enough to make 
changes in this connection and thereby do 
proper justice to the cause of women emancipation 
and political training. 

In the Central Legislature only one seat has 
been allocated to the women of Bengal. The 
Council of State has also seats allocated to 
women and the number has recently been 
determined. 

We have so far described the voting right 
conferred under the new constitution. Enfran- 
chisement of women is a settled fact, but does 
our responsibility end there ? Certainly not — 
our duty by the country and our responsibility 
to boot have thereby been increased hundredfold. 

Today we have obtained the right of voting 
and that very easily without much ado. We 
can hardly claim that there has been any 
fervent urge from within user that we demanded 
and agitated for our rights and as a result 
earned tnem. Indubitably the women of our 
country are every day making progress in the 
matter of education and social reforms, but we 
must nevertheless confess that much remains to 
be done and we are still in many respects 
lagging behind Literacy among women of our 
country is still at a very low level. 

It can scarcely be expecteil that under such 
deplorable educational conditions women will 
evince greater interest in the affairs of the State. 
Therefore we cannot say that we had been 
giving much attention to the question of women 
franchise and yet we have got our just right. 

Apropos this, we are reminded of the 
women of England, who were enfranchised only 
twenty years ago. It is really amazing and 
interesting to go through the story as to how 
the legitimate rights of the women were granted 
In England. Education and liberty bad illumined 
the hearts of the women of that country and 
in consequence they were inspired with a sense 
of duty and responsibility towards their country 
and further they were conscious of their 
strength and imbued with deep faith and 
confidence in themselves. They realized the 
importance of getting the franchise and the 
urge came right from their inmost depths, as 
the very needs of the situation called for It. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century a 
group of men and women in England b^gan 
the movement for women franchise. >lrs. Elizabeth 
Garett, Mrs. Millicent Garett Fawcett and others 
were the standard-bearers. In course of time the 
movement spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Different groups ^opted different 
modes of agitation. Some bad recourse to 
the conetitudonal method. - They established 


societies in all parts of the country ami 
submitted signed petitions to Parliament. Among 
the signatories were Florence Nightingale, Mary 
Carpenter and such others of world-wide fame, but 
you will be surprised to learn that these societies, 
their petitions and memorials were of no avail and 
the hope of securing franchise for women seemed 
very remote. Societies were also formed which 
to fulfil their aspirations thought of drawing the 
attention of government by passive resistance, 
violation of law and order and by all other 
means. Tbe consequences were that they began 
infringing the laws and endeavoured to bring 
chaos in the country. Women were incarcerated 
in large numbers and even in prisons they gave 
the authorities no quarter. By resorting to 
hunger-strikes and other disturbances they tried 
to harass the authorities. There were moments 
when even the prospect of success seemed 
bright enough but Parliament failed to pass 
the women-franchise bill, as except a very 
few the men in general were antagonistic 
to the movement and the very idea of 
enfranchising the women was repugnant to 
them. From the inception of the movement and 
up to its termination eminent statesmen like 
Gladstone, Lord Curzon, Lord Birkenhead and 
Asquith opposed the franchise bills, but success 
came at last and in 1918 the women got the 
right to vote. Subsequently they won full voting 
right in 19‘28 on the same footing as men. We 
should not forget, however, that the movement 
entailed a good deal of suffering and untold 
sacrifices. The promoters were often tossed 
between hope and disappointment and the struggle 
went on for half a century. Certain features 
of the movement are worthy of our notice. In 
the first place what strikes us is that the right of 
voting did not come in England as a gift. All 
among the protagonists had to surmount diffi- 
culties and fight against heavy odds to wrest 
their just rights. In the second place notwith- 
standing their earnest endeavours meeting with 
repeat^ failures they stood their ground undaunted 
to the last. Many sympathizers upon whose 
support they relied, forsook them and joined 
their enemies. There had been periods when 
sections of women founded societies with a view 
to counteract the movement and these vehemently 
hindered the realization of their objects. But, 
at long last the efforts of those who with un- 
flagging devotion and zeal strove on towards 
their goal, were crowned with success and in 1928, 
in the realm of politics, women got equal rights 
with men. 

It is a matter for congratulation and gratifica- 
tion that the women of India have got the right 
to vote almost unasked, to secure which their 
sisters in England fought so hard. In England 
‘the King reigns but he does not rule’ — and men 
have been enjoying voting privileges for centuries 
past and the administration is for all practical 
purposes run by the people, but here in our 
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country men Iiave just begirn to be entrusted 
With the burden of governmeuL 

The 'women of our country have been 
enfranchised— they ■will now <ro to the polling 
booths, sit in the Council (.'hambers and do their 
bit in politics. 

We .should, however, be judging wrongly if 
we were to suggest that all are favourably 

disposed^ towards this enfranchisement of women, 
there being many whose minds are filled with 
misapprehensions and suspicion. They imagine 
that the country is going to ruination — that the 
franchise will misex the women— and divest them 
of the beauty, sweetnes.s, grace and all other 
noble traits of womanhood. Such an attitude 
of these countrymen of ours i.« not much to be 
wondered at, for as late as 1928 when in 

England the women got equal voting rights with 
men, distinguished statesmen there expressed 
similarly disparaging views. The antagonists, 
however, forget that in the life of the women 
of our countrj’ this is not novel ; for here, as 
nowlu re else, there had been a harmonious blend 
of domestic and civic duties. Tlie days are not 
long past when the women of this land occupi^ 
conspicuous positions in the political, social and 
literary life of the country and yet retained all 
the womanly virtue.s intact. 

I have mentioned before that conferment of 
yot-ing has increased our responsibility a 

hundredfold and henceforth besides our duty as 
mistresses of the bouse and of reaiing the 
children we would have to shoulder the burden 
of citizenship as well. This will conduce not 
only to the general well-being of the nation but 
it also promises redress to a certain extent of 
the many grievances of our countrywomen. To 
be more explicit— men cannot be the right 
judge— at least the sole judge — as to what will 
conduce or be prejudicial to the interests of the 
women. 

There is now an awakening amongst the 
women or our country— they now look at things 
with eyes open and are con.scious of their wants 
and rights. 

For some time past the All India Women 
Conference and other associations have been 
giving expression to the many grievances of 
women. 

The existing system of imparting education 
both to the boys and girls of this country is far 
from .satisfactory and wholly unsuitable to the 
latter. It i.s, therefore, high time that we set 
ourselves to overhaul the present system and 
introduce a better one. This problem is now 
attracting the attention of all right-thinking 
women of the country. Another knotty point 
awaiting solution is in respect of hostels for the 
women students. There is hardly any suitable 
arrangement for lodging the very large number 
of girl-students hailing in Calcutta for higher 
studies from the different moffusil towns and 
from which under proper superintendence they 


can prosecute their studies. Young girls removed 
from the care and attention of their parents nave 
to live and mess together in establishments 
having no systematic control or discipline. This 
has produced undesirable results, detrimental to 
the well-being of the nation, over the remedy of 
which the women-educationists are greatly exer- 
cised. The health and physical condition of the 
girl-students are also causing much anxiety and 
are so discouraging as to discredit the education 
they are receiving. The authorities should take 
steps for the regular examination of the health 
of the girl-students. As a result of the en- 
franchisement of women, solution of all these 
important problems will become much easier. 
Apart from the problems relating to education 
various other social problems are every day 
cropping up. 

In a metropolis so populous as Calcutta the 
health of girls, other than those receiving education 
in schools and colleges, is also a matter of 
concern and it is necessary to set apart a 
number of parks for the use of women only. 

Another .significant matter i.s the legal dis- 
abilities and restrictions imposed on the women 
of this country. In particular the woes and 
travails of the Hindu women due to these are 
beyond measure. Although Islam guarantees 
ecjuai rights to both the sexes, the prevalent 
custom is sometimes responsible for many dis- 
abilities and consequently JlussiUman women 
also have many diffculiies to overcome. 

The women have taken upon themselves to 
remedy these wrongs and in consequence country- 
wide movements have begun. The All India 
Women’s Conference sent representation to the 
Government for appointing a committee to enquire 
into these grievances. But till now the govern- 
ment have not moved in the matter. 

Next comes the question of child-marriage 
and we are all aware of the fact that the Sarda 
Act has failed to put a stop to such a practice. 
Attempts are being made to give real effect to 
the Sarda Act and the attention of the Govern- 
ment is being drawn towards it 

Abduction of and Immoral Traffic in women 
are two great social evils which demand immediate 
solution. 

The betterment of the deplorable conditions 
under which the women workers work in the 
mines is also included in the programme of the 
present women movement. 

Those who ore in the fore-front of the move- 
ment realize every minute the importance of 
women franchise. They feel that unless the 
grievances of the women are represented in the 
legislatures all propaganda is in great part 
waste of time and energy. 

Really speaking, if the women had got the 
right to vote, educational reforms, establishment 
of good hostels for girl-students, compulsory me'lical 
inspection in schools and other matters mentioned 
before, would have become easier of achievement 
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The new constitution by enfranchising the 
woriien has opened a new chapter in the life- 
history of our country. 

Often we hear it said against this right of 
voting obtained by women, that no gootl will 
result out of it, for they will hardly be able to 
vote intelligently and judiciously. The argument 
is that, if they vote blindly at the dictation of 
men, what benefit will accrue from women 
franchise ? This allegation may be partly true. 
Even then, if in the preliminary stage, men 
prompt the women, the educative value involved 
should not be lost sight of. The students of 
the university gather their knowledge of politics 
and^ adminstration of the countries by com- 
mitting to memory facts from books. Similarly 
the experience that the hnlf-educateil and 
ignorant women of our country will gather in 
the process will be of no mean value. 

The franchise has been granted to us and 
we should now be alert about its right use. 


There may be many amongst us who do not 
find any utility in this right to vote. Those 
who have been enfranchised on the educational 
qualification, to be eligible to vote at an election, 
must apply and get their names registered as 
voters. Those who through _ indiflerence and 
inadvertence foiget to get their names registered 
as voters as required by the rules of the new 
constitution, will not be permitted to vote at an 

election, even if qualified. 

I have mentioned before that many amongst 
us do not yet realize the gravity of the voting 
rights and nothing will be more regrettable if 
through neglect we misuse the privilege. 

We, therefore, fervently desire that those 
enfranchised on literary qualification should lose 
no time to get their names duly registered ami 
also request them to make their relatives and 
friends realize the importance of the franchise. 

And, if we fail in this, we shall be guilty of 
the unpatvlonable sin of shirking our duty. 


RUSSIA TODAY, WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM IT 

By TARAKNATH DAS 
(A Review) 


"If any social order persistently denies intellectual 
culture, spiritual freedom, law and order, scientific 
discoverj’ or social justice, it cannot endure.”— Sher- 
wood E^dy. 

I N recent years many books on Rus.sia have 
been written by partisans of communism and 
capitalism. These autliors have either extolled 
Soviet Russia as the paradise on earth or they 
have denounced Soviet Russia as a menace to 
the civilized world. Dr. Sherwood Eddy in his 
work * gives us a balanced survey of Russia 
Today and what can be learnt from Russian 
experiments. 

Dr. Eddy first points out the mistakes committ- 
ed by Soviet Russia in suppressing Freedom 
of Speech, Freedom of the Press, Freedom of 
Assembly and Freedom of Conscience and Religion, 
which are the great heritages of modern civiliza- 
tion and contributions of liberalism. Further- 
more, Dr. Eddy denounces the policy of violence 
against political opponents, under the pretext of 
preserving the Revolution. But the eminent 
Christian leader (Dr. Eddy) is very anxious that 
the people in other lands should try to learn the 
best of the ideals and achievements of Soviet 
Russia, which is carrying on a vast experiment, 

• Sherwood Eddy : Russia Today, What We 
Can Learn From It. Published by Ferrar and 
Rindiaid. New York. 1934. 


based upon the ideals of social justice and 
social planning. 

The experiments in Soviet Russia are based 
upon political and social philosophy of Karl 
Marx, the advocate of Dictatorship of the Proleta- 
riat to be achieved through Revolution. Dr. 
Eddy tries to fathom the fundamentals of Marxian 
doctrines and finds it to be impossible for him 
to agree with them. However he sees much good 
has been done in Russia by the Communist 
Revolution. 

The Soviet Russian svstem is working for a 
“classless society” through economic planning. 
In this connection the author points out that 
there is no race prejudice in Russia, whereas 
race-prejudice is a very dominant feature of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. There cannot be a truly 
classless society unless we recognize racial equality. 
In this connection the author makes a very 
pertiuent remark which should be carefully re- 
membered by all students of modern history : 

“The principle of racial equality is a powerful 
factor in challenging the imperialistic rule of the 
white race, over some seven-eighth of the 
planet” {p. 68). 

It may be noted that the success of Russian 
diplomacy in Asia, especially in Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and even in China and Japan, was 
due primarQy to the Russian policy of proclaim- 
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ing racial equality and espousing the cause of 
the oppressed people of Asia. 

Soviet Russia has set an example regarding 
the treatment of criminals, in spite of the fact 
that the Soviet system of justice is "class justice” 
and is merciless in dealing with their iwlitical 
opponents. According to Soviet leaders, crime 
is due to ignorance, economic pressure, physical 
or mental defect ; therefore the treatment of 
criminals must not be vindictive but redemptive. 
Therefore education and special treatment of 
criminals form an interesting experiment. The 
masses of Ruj»sia must be raised from jllitenicy 
to the stage of scientitic enlightenment. Follow- 
ing this ideal, much has been done towards 
educational progress of the country. In 1913 
only 33 per cent of the people of Russia could 
read and write and in 1932 literacy in Russia 
is about 90 p. c. Similarly Russian industrial 
development during the last few years has been 
phenomenal. But the most remarkable feature 
of thi.s success is that the ideal behind this is 
not profit but social justice. The author carefully 
discusses what has been achieved in Soviet 
Russia in the field of controlling unemployment, 
slum-clearing and revolution in agriculture. 

In the chapter on “New Morality in Russia’', 
-the author compares the ideals of the capitalistic 
world with tho.se of Soviet Russia and finds that 
from ethical points of view, the Russian ideal of 
morality is higher, because it puts into operation 
the ideal of service and removal of misery 
of man. 

In the chapter on “Unified Philosophy of 
Life” (pp. 177-223), the author gives a lucid 
-discussion on philosophical ideals of life and 
interpretation of history. The Greeks emphasized 
the importance of “freedom of thought”, the 
Hebrews morality, the Romans gave us the ideals 
of Law and Order. Tho western world in recent 
years has made tremendous progress In scientific 
fields, but it ha.s failed in the field of Social 
Justice, the ideal emphasized by Karl Marx and 
his disciples. The author presents an excellent 
summary of Marx’s philosophy and points out 
that Marx himself said that 

“Revolutions can never be created merely by a 
few agitators but are brought about by suppression 
of social wants by outworn institutions” (p. 213.) 

“Revolutions are almost invariably destructive. 
They occur only when evolutionary progress to do 


justice is blocked bv the class in possession and 
power, when the hard crust of status quo regains 
molten lava of discontent until the volcano of 
revolution burst into eruption (p. 199). 

Those who are interested in stopping a violent 
revolution should know that by merely agitating 
against the agitators or revolutionists, revolution 
cannot be stopped, but by social justice to tho 
oppresseci the <rauses of revolutions may be 
removed. 

Marx empha-sized that economic forces are 
chief factors in rletermining human progress ; but 
he never meant tlrat men are mere machines or 
bound to fate. On the other hand Marx’s idea 
was that man should become master of economic 
forces and thus become free. Dr. Eddy disagrees 
with Marx and ojjposes the idea that violent 
revolution is a certain necessity. To Dr. Eddy, 
the nature of Reality is neither mechanistic nor 
organic, but .super-organic. 

In the chapter on “Reformation of Religion’ 
(pp. 22-i-24o) he emphasizes that organizefJ religion 
(specially Protestant Christianity) has been a 
supporter of the possessing class and tlius has 
not aid^ the cause of social justice. Unless this 
attitude clianges, the mere denouncing of godlesa- 
ness of Ae Communists will nqt help the cause 
of religion ; because any religion (Christianity 
or other) which does not function to carry out 
social justice charily) is bound to be 

overthrown. 

The author’s conclusion is that we are at the 
change of an era. Change in social order is 
bound to come. It may come without a violent 
revolution, if the pos.sessing class makes the 

desired concession ; otherwise there will be a 
revolution in various countries as in Rifssta. The 
spirit of history is “march towards Freedom.’ 
At the present time, the Communist State is 
presenting a new extreme thesis of “Class 

Struggle and Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 
This thesis is opposed by the anti thesis of 
Fascism, wishing to maintain the existing order 
and rule of the few of the possessing class, 

through a Dictator. The next .step in human 

progress, towards Freedom, lies not in any one 
of these two extreme ideals of Communism or 
Fascism, but in a new synthesis which will be 
the outcome of the re-adjustment of these forces. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

July. 30. 1935 
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ENGLISH 

THJ: boat train : Bh Fifteen Trai^ikrs, 

Fdiffid by Mary Agnes Ilamilton, Decorations 
by B. Aylmer. Lo7uhn. Alien and Unwin. Pp, J55. 

Ss. 

A cpIlectloD of fifteen light and interesUng essays 
describing journeys of varied length and purpose 
and taking its name from the well-known train 
which takes Bnglisbrnen abroad. The contributions 
cover a wide range of interests from experiences in 
darkest Africa and the most inhospitable parts of 
Tibet to a description of the League in session at 
Genova, so that even if we were incuoed to specialize 
in our Hgbt reading there would be at least one 
essay for each reader. The writers are all well-known 
people in their respective lines, which does not 
prevent them from writing with an agreeable in- 
formality about their adventures. The decorations 
are consistent with the spirit of the essays. 

RELIGION AND A CHANGING CIVI- 
LIZATION {Tkventieih Century Library) : By 
Julitfs Heckety Ph. D. Londofu John Lane tfie 
Bodh/ Head. 1933. Pp. 160. 3s. 6d. 

This is one of the latest volumes in the ‘Twentieth 
Century librarj'” edited by Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Men on. In it ine well-known author of the Moscoic 
Dialogues and Beligion and Commtmism atterapfs a 
balance-sheet of the position of religion in modem 
Western society. One of Dr. Heckeris advantages 
is that, having lived both in England and America 
and &>viet Russia, the two worlds reprcj^enting 
opposite standpoints on the subject of rdigion, he 
can bring to its study a more heightened and 
broadened eonsciousDess of the positive and negative 
qualities of religion than could have been possess^ 
by one brought up exclusively in either of these two 
environments. He can thus recognize the strength 
of religion as a force for good and evil in humaii 
society and, at the same time, lay bare the factors 
of its decline. 

One result of Dr. Heckeris familiarity with the 
Communist point of view is the emphasis he places 


throughout the book on the social roots and afiiliations 
of religion. He shows that throughout the tvorld 
organized religion is coonected with the material 
and cultural interests of certain classes and derives 
its spiritual and ethical complexion from that connec- 
tion. Thus, within the body of one Church many 
contradictory trends may be observable— one conserv- 
ative or even reactionary, another pietist and other- 
worldly, while a third may be all for a social revolu- 
tion. Bat, as Dr. Heclccr showa^ these minority 
movements in favour of social justice can hardly be 
expected to swing the church at large to take a load 
in the social revolutionary movemciitj though they 
contain some of the bt-st prophetic elements 'in 
religion. The reason for this is that in Europe and 
America the Church gets its support from the upper 
and middle classes, whose economic and social 
interests are on the other side of the barricade from 
that of the workers.*' 

The analysis of the religious trends in the different 
countries of the West is one of the most valuable 
features of the book. So also is the clear precis of 
the opinions of modern anthropologists, psychologists, 
philosophers, and scientists ou religion. Ihe theory 
of relativity and kindred hypotheses have turn^ the 
mc^em physicists into the most unexpected allies of 
religion, and one whole chapter is devoted to a 
symposium of their opinions. In spite of its short- 
ness, the book is a most compr^ensive summing up 
of the forces for and against religion, and even those 
who cannot follow up their study with some or all 
of the books mentioned in the bibliography will get 
a surprising amount of information and ideas from 
its ] 60 pages. 

LITERATURE AND A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION. {Twentieth Century Library): 
By Philip Henderson. London. John ’ Lane The 
Bodley Bead. 1935. Pp. 180. 3s. 6d. 

The object of this vigorously written and com- 
bative book 18 to trace the development of literature 
(mainly English) in relation to the social order of 
which It IS, according to the author, always and 
everywhere the outcome. This concentration on 
social condiuons as the primary urge and controlling 
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mechanism of literature is natural in a writer frankly 
communistic in his standpoint, but the interaction 
is not stressed whollv as a do^ma. The aufhor 
starts with the epics or early agricultural civilixations 
and comes down step by step to the writers of our 
own days, who are sho^yn to be as typically the 
products of the breakdown of capitalism as their 
medieval predecessors were of feudalism, the 
Blizflhethans of the discovery of American gold, and 
the Victorians of the Industrial Revolution. 

In the course of his main argument Mr. Henderson 
has many acute and sometimes uiiespectod thin^ 
to say of contemporary writers. In spite of their 
polemical character, these constitute a most interest- 
ing feature of hia book; though no one will be 
expected fo agree with all of his opinions. One 
large gcnpralization of Mr. Henderson may, however, 
be endorsed without much fear of dissent. There 
is hardly any doubt that in these days of dominant 
commercial ideals the artist has bc^en cut off from 
social life and has become a kind of hot-house 
lant, an anomaly with an artistic teronerament who 
as ndmittediv little or nothing to do with the 
serious business of life. This is plain in the 
anarchical and ineffective individualism of the 
literature of our age, and if literal tire is again to 
have the n^ble impersonality of the great art 
traditions of the pas*, this chaos of petty 

individiiHlism and personal neurosis will have to go. 
Whether this will happen is likely to the Question 
uppermost in the lumds of people interearea in the 
future of literture. As a coramunisf, Mr. Henderson 
has no doubts on the point. He says that the 
destruction of the capitalist order has resulted in a 
liberal ion of the creati ve spirit in Russia and that 
the creation of the same condition wdll lead to the 
same result elsewhere. “The old w'orld must die 
before the new socialist world of the future can begin 
to live. Lot us help to kill and bury it before it 
buries us all in the ruins of its ineviiable collapse. 
Then the conception of literature as an elegant 
accomplishment of the leisured class and art as ‘fine 
art^ will disappear, and literature will once again, 
ns in classical times, become the expression of mon^s 
struggle with environroent and hia pride in buildiog 
up a society ^vorthy of mankind.” 

Misprb^ta in this book are rather unusually 
numerous. 

LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND AP- 
PRECIATION : Bij Roland Fuller. London. Allen 
and Unwin. Pp. 286, 8s, 6d. 

“Appreciation.” says the author of this book, '1s 
one of the most important things of life. That is ray 
excuse for writing this book ” It is also one of the 
most difficult. Learning to read with full enjoyment is 
no easier a process than learning lo write clearly and 
well, and beginners, unless shown what to U*ok for, are 
very often overwhelmed by the weight of the material 
before them. To all such persons this book on 
literary craftsmanship and appreciaiion will be of 
great help. It contains cbaplera on observation ; 
writing and revising the essay ; doscriptioo ; humour; 
writing of letters; writing of narrative and ven^c; 
followed up with three chapters on general reading 
and appreciation of pootry. The writePs observations 
are throughout illustratwi with examples from the 
classics aa well as from modern authors. He is 
sensible enough to recognize ihe part pUyed in the 
first stages of literary appreciation even by relatively 
•crude fiction. Some people do not see this and by 


starting a boy on books too sophisticated fori*him 
spoil either him or the development of his taste. 

The cliaptors on the technique of writing will 
help the literary apprentice in learning his job. 
Th^^y will also be equally useful to those who have 
no greater ambition than to become good readers. 
Just as a certain amount of thrummiug on the piano 
is necessary for intelligent listening to music and 
some amouut of dabbling with colours for an under- 
standing of pictures, so keen literary enjoy meat 
cannot develop without some drilling in forms and 
practice in composition. We have no doubt that a 
careful rcadiog of this book, even if it cannot make a 
good writer of one who has not the making of one 
in him, will awaken aansibilities which might have 
remained dormant otherwise. 

Niead C. Chaudhuei 

THE LEAGUE FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
(1 931). Information Bection, League of Nations^ 
Geneva, rp. 19 f Demy 8oo. 

Those who want to become acquainted with the 
various kinds of activities of the League of Nations 
will get the main facts within a brief compass in 
this authoritative publication. It is divided into 
fifteen chapters, dealing with the League’s organiza- 
tion of peace and disarmament, the PermaDcut 
Court of inceruationai Justice, Legal and Constitu- 
tional Qucsiious, Political Questions, the Saar 
Territory aad the Free City of Danzig, the Projection 
of Minorities, Mandates, Economic and Financial 
Work. C.Hiimun [cations and Transit Orgauization, 
Health Organization, Intellectual Co-opecatioa, 
Social and Humanitarian Work, Technical co-opera- 
tii)u between the League of Nations and China, 
Work of Assisting and Settling Refugees, and such 
miscellaneous items as the Budget of the League, 
Financial situation, etc. Publicists and students of 
world affairs will find the book useful. 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA: % 
P. Sesltadri^ J/. A., Principal Oovernment College y 
Ajmer^ Oxford OniversUij Press. Price Rs. 2, 
Pp. 58. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

Bi>side6 the introduction this booklet gives In an 
interesting way information relating to the rise of 
the mofieni universities of India and their general 
characteristics, projects for new universities, othf*r 
institutions of university standard, the Inter- 
ujiiversity Board, some problems of Indian university 
eijucutlon. some achievements of Indian universities, 
some effects of the crisis in employment, statistics 
of universities in India (1931-32), and results of 
exa mi nations. 

EMPIRE SOCIAL HYGIENE YEAR- 
BOOK. Prepared by the British Social Hf^giene 
Co fine U Inc. London. George Allen and Unwin 
Lid, Second Annual Edition. Price 15s. Net, 

Tais important year-book contains an introduction 
by Mrs. S. Neville- R o[£k, 0. B. E. and Dr. T, 
Drummond SbieU, i>L C., and a Foreword by 
Stf Bisil Blackett and Sir Edward Grig:g, Part f 
of thn book contains Surveys of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the DominioDs, India, Southern 
Rhodesia. Colonies, Mandated Territories, and 
Protectorates. Part II contains 11 articles by 
competent writers on various important topics. Out 
of the 611 pages of the book only 37 pages are 
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devoted to India. Considering that India contains 
a far larger population than all the other parts of 
the British Empire combined, this meagre number 
of pages shows how little is done in India by the 
British Government and the Governments of Indian 
States for the promotion of social hygiene. 

In various campaigns, including those of the last 
great war, Indian soldiers have shown that as 
fighters they are not inferior to white soldiers. The 
two tables of “Incidence of Venereal Eiseosefi/’ 
printed on page 385 of the book, show that th^' 
are also morally superior to white soldiers. The 
latest year for which figures are given for both ?he 
British and the Indian Army is 1932, when there 
were, per 1000 in the former 26.1 cases of gonorrhoea, 
6.0 of syphilis and 5.5 of soft chancre, and in the 
latter 5.’3, 3.7 and 1.8 cases respectively. 

\V0MJ:N in INDIA-WHO'S WHO ? 
Px(hli$hc(l hrj the Xadonal Ccnauil of IVomcn, 
Jndia. Price Pc. 1. 

We arc sorrj* we are unable to rec’ommond this 
booklet even as a first attempt. 


and Sweden. Supplementary information is furnish- 
ed bv certain governments whose reports also appear- 
ed in the 6r8t volume. These arc: Australia, Den- 
mark, France and the Union of South Africa. 

This enquiry on national public works is the 
first to be based on official lofonnation requested 
from all governments. The abundant material in 
the iwo volumes will be of interest to the authorities 
concerned and to public opinion iu many States. 
These authorities should compare their own achieve- 
ments and plans with those of others. 

THE INDIAN WHO’S WHO, 1935 : Edited 
hy lV<amn P. Kabadi, Yeshanand <& Co., 
OraboM'fi Dfftldhiy, fort, Boxnbay. Crown 8vo. 
I'jK 60S. Cloth Jis! 3. 

Though the publishers admit that, this being the 
first edition of the work, it has its defects and there 
may be some mistakes, nevertheless it must be said 
that it is a oommeudabie production. The type is 
readable and the portraits, though small, arc for the 
most imt clear. The ^itor has made an earnest 
etibrl to supply accurate information. 


DIRECTORY OF INDIAN .MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND HANDBOOK OF COxM- 
MERCIAL INFORMATION, 1935, 2Iaharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix Build iny, Ballard 
E.^taic. Bomhaf/. Price Ils. 3. 

Sellers and Buyers of goods, including newspapers 
and ijeriodicals, manufactured in India, will find 
this n^k useful. It should be noted that the 
vernacubir names of many Indian journals are in- 
correctly spelled, 

NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS. P(4hmcd 
by the Organixation for Com m xinications and 
trarmt, League of Xations, Geneva, IU34. 

NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS : Addemhinu 
Ptibliskcd by the same orgaxiixaiion, Genevet, 1333. 

The first volume on national public works contains 
the replies of twenty -nine governments to question- 
naires which bad been drawn up to pursue an enquiry 
the first impulse for which came from the Interna- 
tional labour Organisation. 

Tbo enquiry was designed to furnish information 
CD : public works undertaken in various countries 
since the beginning of 1929 (completed, in course 
of execution or in preparation) ; the principal ad- 
ministrative methods followed ; the principal methods 
of financing ; the allocation of expenditure on execu- 
tion of the works as between materials and eouipment 
on the one hand and labour on the other ; the 
governments’ opinion with regard to (he effects 
obtained or exp^ted on the resumption of ecODOmic 
and industrial activities and on unemployment. 
Governments were asked to classify the work by 
categories as follows ; roads and bndges ; railways : 
agricultural land reclamation ; canals and other 
inlaDd waterways ; lajid improvement work ; provi- 
sion for drinkiDg- water supplies and sewage dispc^sl ; 
work carried out in sea and river ports ; est^lisb* 
ment of air ports ; building work ; dectric installa- 
rions ; gas works and gas supply ; telegraph and 
tdephooc installation and wireless broadcasting 
stations and other works* 

Ihe second volume contains the replies of the 
nine following countries : Chile, China, I^ypt. 
Ethioi^ Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Poland 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT 
F.VOLUTION OP AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
TECTIONISM : Economic Committee of the 
iMfyiie of Xations. Geneva, 1335. 

The essential part of this pamphlet is the reytori 
prepared by the Economic Committee in accordance 
with a resolution of the 1934 Assembly, which asked 
that an investigation should be made into the con- 
se<{ nonces in industrial countries of agricultural pro- 
tectionism aud those of industrial protectionism in 
agricultural countries, special attention being given 
to ^'the estent to wbjch the demand of agricultural 
countries for industrial goods is liiuitea by their 
iuabilitv to sell their products in industrial countries 
which have increased their agricultural protection,” 

In its conclusions, the Committee makes the 
following statomeDt : 

aualysis of the situation permits of the 
conclusion that the maintenance of a normal current 
of agricultural Imports on the part* of the industrial 
countries is in keeping with the true interests of the 
nation as a whole and of the agricultural producers 
in particular. Such a conclusion is obviously 
incompatible with the existence of unduly restrictive 
quotas, but it does not in any eeuso exclude the 
maintenance of reasonable protectioDiat duties. 

‘There are certain signs moreover which point 
to an improvement in world prices, and this will not 
fail to facilitate a gradual return to the moderate 
form of protection which was the rule in the past 
and which achieved its purpose without involving, 
for the national systems or economy or for inter- 
national relations, the dangers briefly described 
above.’* 

C. 

RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIES : By Major B. D. Basic, 7. M. S. 
Third Editioxi, revisM and enlarged. R. Chatle)jee, 
Calcutta. 1935. Crown 8vo. Pp. 2674ri'^- Cloth, 
gilt letters. With a portrait of tke> Author and a 
pietoiial jacket. 

The third edition of this well-known work contains 
forty-three pages of matter which did not form part 
of the previous editions. Besides beina^ thua 
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sustantially enlarged, its get-up is superior in every 
respect— paper, printing and binding — to the first two 
editions. And yet Ute price has })een reducer) from 
Us, 2-8 to Us. 2 per cop t/. 

The appearance of this edition is timely, too. The 
iffmrnment of India Act of 193o has just appeared, 
with its chapter on “Provisions with resj>ect to 
[so-called] discrimination, contained in Sections 

111 to 121 inclusive. Major Basu^s book tells what 
was done in the days of the East India Company to 
ruin Indian Trade and Industrie. And these 
“Provisions” are such as may be used to prevent 
^dians from regaining that position in the trade and 
industries of their own country which the nationals 
of every country are justly entitled to occupv. 

So this is a book wnich every English-knowing 
Indian ought to read. 

X. 

THE YOfU-SUTRAS OF PATANJALI: 
By M. N. Divedi. Published by Tkeosophical 
Publishing Honse^ Adyar, Madras. Pp. xiii — 772. 

This is a vcrv’ good edition of the Yoga-Sutras 
of Patanjali. The original Sutras are given in 
Sanskrit type with English translation below. Then 
they are explained in English. These English notes 
are based on stajidard commentators ana are very 
lucid. There are also two Appendices which explain 
the general principles of \oga. The book gives a 
clear idea of the philosophy of Patanjali, unencumbet’ 
ed with un wanted erudition. 

SELECTIONS FROM GANDHI: By 
Uirnial Kumar Bose. Published by the Ndvavidhan 
Publication CommiUeCy 89y Meckuabaxar Street, 
Calcutta. Pi). ri^235 Price Paper Cover 8 aa., 
Cloth Bound 12 as. 

There are millions to whom Gandhi's sayings are 
a go^el and his teaching the bulwark of life. They 
will find in these careful and compendious selections 
the views of Gandhi well-represented. The book is 
handy, well-printed and nicely got up. 

IT, C. Bhattacharjer 

ECONOMICS OF JUTE: By J. N. Sen^ 
Gupta^ M. A. (Econ. d Cb///.), B. L. Phiblished 
by S, Ji, Bisuas, M. A.. Serretaiy. Institute of 
Economic.^. Calcutta. Pp. 112. Price Pe. 1-8. 

This monograph has made its app^ance with a 
^uinea^s stamp,* it has won for the Mony. Secretary, 
Indian Institute of Economics, 1932-33, the prize of 
‘a sum of Rs. 250 and a Gold Medal’ placed at the 
disposal of the Council of the Institute by the Eastern 
Bengal .lute Association, Ltd. Mr. Sen-Gupta has 
touched upon almost every important aspect of the 
jute problem. Fortunately a fairly good amount of 
spade-work has already been done by Mr. N. C. 
Chowdhury and others and the Jute Enquiry Com- 
mittee also has brought together a mass of valuable 
information. Mr. Sen -Gupta has fully utilized all 
the materials available, and if at times he merely 
reiterates what one may have read in other books, it 
is perhaps because there is little more that can be 
said about those topics, The book should, therefore, 
1)6 judged not by the descriptive parts but by those 
in which present-day problems have been discussed. 
TIq has tried to analyse the different strands of 
opinion oa the question of control of the production 
of. jute and has shown himself, after a^crUical atxidy. 
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of these opinions, to be in favour of some sort of 
q uasi- volun tary r^trictioo scheme analogous tc?^ the 
plans suggest^ by the Jute Enquiry Committee in 
1933 and by Dr. N. 0. -Gupta in his bill of 1930. 
His conclusions on the desired effect of restriction on 
stocks and prices are mainly identical with those of 
Mr. N. R. Sarker as formulated in his speeches and 
writings. Mr. Sen-Gupta’s remarks regarding the 
marketing and futures operations follow closely the 
Minority Rej)Ort of the Jute Enquiry Committee. 
But we remember the frank admission of the author 
in the preface that The present study. . .has been 
conditioned by the terms set by the Institute,’ and 
Bengal is deprived of the benefit of independent think- 
ing by a devoted student of economics. The chapter 
on transport rates is interesting ; there has been 
scarcely any attempt up till now to synthesize the 
history of the changes in these charges. The chapters 
on foreign trade and on the jute mill industry will 
repay perus^. The author’s remarks that “it would 
ultimately serve the interests of the Indian mills 
better if they showed readiness to adjust themselves 
to changed circumstances and were content with 
normal earnings from fabric,” and that “the efforts 
of the Indian mills to maintain their level of earnings 
through a scheme of restriction constituted a most 
ill-advised step” deserve serious consideration. The 
hook contains valuable statistics, but they have not 
been always carefully put. For example, at page 
17 commas have been replaced by decimal points, 
(Vuie p. 4. Jute Enquiry Committee Reiiort), thus 
reducing tneir values to one-hundredth or what they 
ought to have been. Again, at page 95, the principle 
of approximation has not been observed in every case, 
1,598,844 ; 51,682 ; 1,238,690 ; 32,381 ; 995,154 and 25,339 
in thousand <p. 79 of the Report) are put as 15,988 ; 
517; 12,^ ;324; 9,937; 353, in lakhs of yards. These 
may be misprints but one expects statistical table to 
be tree from all sorts of inaccuracies. 

Bhupekdh.a. Lal Dutt 

REPORT OF THE 4oth SESSION OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
HELD AT KARACHI (March, 1931. Publish- 
ed by R. K. Sidhwa and Dr. Tarachand J. Lalwani, 
General SecrctarieSs 45 th Indian National 

Congress. To be had from the All India Cong^^s 
Committee Office, Stvaraj Bhaican, Allahabad. 

This is a complete report of the Congress Session 
at Karachi, which was held under circumstances that 
were memorable and unique. The Gandhi- Irwin 
truce bad just then brought to a provisional conclu- 
sion the first phase of the Satyagraha Movement and 
the Session of the Congre^ was in fact a council 
of war to decide if the Truce provided a proper 
basis for peace. The report contains all the speecnes 
including those on the main resolutions and amend- 
ments. The main feature of the speeches was that 
almost all the speeches exciting those of the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and the 
President were delivers in Hindi which has been 
accepted as the official language of the Congress* 
This session w*as very important from many points 
of view ; and those who take any interest in the 
progress of the XationaJ Movement in India will 
surSy derive much benefit from a perusal of this 
book. The report is profusely illustrated and presents 
an interesting study. The printing and get-up are 
excellent. 
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Sir.VFR JUBTLF.K ROITVENTU OF THE 
SAr.EM DISTRICT URBAN BANK LIMITED: 
Pi(hli>ilfed hjf flip Bftuk al SoIcuk Prior 4 os, 

is ft report of ihc working ol’ Salom 
Li ban Bank for the last tsvonty-fivc years, From a 
yoT}’ humble brg:irininir the Bank has jrrowu into the 
^romost district Urban b»nk in iho M^nlras 
Presi fenoy. The bank has all along bpcn forrmiato 
lu securing the services of men like T* 

Adjinamyana Chettiar, Hir-at-lavr. and C. Hija- 
ffopalachnri. ilie first uvo Prcfulents of ihc .Msui ig- 
ittg Committee. The bank lias now erected a big 
two-siorird building in nhich u is now honse<L A 
pern al of the Silver Jubilee Souvenir will convince 
one of the pood work the bank has been doing for 
the 1a«t twemv-five years. It is being run on a 
sound fiiiniicial basis an<l is a tangible proof of the 
good vork the Oo-operafivo Movrntent has been 
doi' g in India. The rej>ort contuins the <let ils of 
working of the bank and alio the remarks of the 
Registrars and prominent co-orjorators of the Madras 
Pr<si<h;Ticy, The ho(»k i.s nicely printed and profuse, 
iv illustrated. The get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Su:coM\R Raxjax Das 

IS WATl OBSOI.KTE ? Bi/ Charles E. Itnrm 
(HaHr}/ Sfrfcart L'ctare Iff -^4). George Alien and 
Unicin Lid : 103o ; 4s. fJd, 

A singular interest nttnehrs to lhi« series of 
lectures by the I^gius Prr^fessor of Divinity of 
Cambridge Univrrsiiy under the auspices of the 
Sir Halley Stewart Trust. Now that wa'S ancl riiinonrs 
of war are clouding international relations it is 
interesting to turn to the pages of this book to know 
what e.xactly a prominent Churchman thinks of 
international struggles. The nuihor who ha<l jnined 
up as a padre during the last European War niid 
bad wn its horrors at close <|Uhriers has no 
hesitation in coming to the conclnsiou that the human 
frame is ill-suited to the strains of >'arfare under 
moflern scientific conditions apart from the (inoetiou 
of the appalling loss of life and of the shattering of 
happy homes. Taking as his guiding principle, ‘‘How 
wou d hare Christ acted V\ he solves the problem 
of conflicting loyalties to one’s country and one’s 
conscience by dei-laring that such civic duties as are 
sanctioned hy a devHoped religious sense have alone 
any binding authority. The author do'^a not hope 
th«t the pugnacious instincts of men will disspiicar 
at any time, but he docs believe that with increased 
knowledge of the futility of >var as a sidiition of 
iiit**rnaiional j^^ulonsi'S and strifes men will learn to 
sublimate their crude combative insiinots. As an 
alternative to wnr, which can be cond^'mnnl outright 
as violating the fundamental principles of Christs 
r. ligion, the author suggests ir> itig the Christian 
method of love even if ihat involves risk an<l 
martyrdom, He lookn ii|>on co-operntion among ihe 
nations of the world as the only ctfi'c^tivc atuiclotc 
against racial arrosrance and aggressiveness and upon 
the Christian Church as tbe ix>ienitsil Army of Peace. 
He alludes incidentally to .Mahatma Gandhi as 
showing what tbe operation of love can do in the 
absence of military coercion 

There is much else in tbe book which would 
api^l to the pacifists all over the world. The 
reviewer does not hope that the aiuhors pleadings 
for peace will And any echo in tbe hearts of the 
belUcoae and imperialistic aationa of the \Vest and 


the Far Eist so long as there remains to be conquered 
or coerced any weak or distracted nation unable to 
defend its frontiers against a tnoJern army equipped 
with the latest devices fur m:LSs iniirder. It does 
one’s heart good, however, to know that the cult of 
non injury {afnmsa) does fiud occasional advrveates,- 
ar least in peace it me, in the West and on that 
consideration alone the book may be sab I i)c a 
notable cofttribucioii to the pacifist literature of England. 

II. D, Bhattacharyya 

THE IL[\D OF HOMER. Transl/iled b;, Sir 
UUUuni Muris Oxford ILiicersitu PresSy Londjn 
}0^i4, l^tifirs Die. lljino, o6V/. 

In spite of the several exist ing English versions 
of Homer’s Iliad the present one by Sir \V. .Murris 
14 welo-n ?. T.ie trinsi.itor lus very judiciously 
clioseu E iglidi ti the e.K diid'on of other 

metrical f.mns for luruiug ihe well-known Grct'k epic 
into E iglisli. This ii-o of blank verse, as is evident 
from reading the 1) a>k I. m ly be said to have met 
(he criiiei<m4 which ^[uhcw Arnold made against its 
u-e. Sir Wdbmii .M.trrU’ translaiinn is a ))le;isant 
rea<ling and will re-create ti> sotue extent for readers 
who Hie not Acquaintoil with Greek liie epic attnosp nwe 
of ihe origin d Witrk. It can be bo[>ed thic lovers 
of Greek enlrurc as well as earnest stauleiits of 
Wesfeni classic.il literature will find this work very 
useful. 

Maxomohan Ouosu 

RIGHT OF TEMPLE-ENTRY: P. Chiclain^ 
baro/n U. .T, U. L., M. L. -1. {Travanccne). 

Eoye^coiL lie 1. VfiiS. 

Mr. Pillui goe« to tbe root of the matter over the 
quest ion of tbe ' right” of templc-eniry and by much 
indiiaiiw' e.\|jOse^ the hollowness of the cboms of 
casie H^iudus to keep out any section of the llliidus 
from public places of worship. When the temples 
had been umier direct Government supervision, no 
such claims were enuwtnincil. and was only when 
they were phiced under "irusieee” (?) that old time 
memories, social conveniences etc. found an opportunity 
to take up a most unreasonable and inlumiin attitude 
with regard to the question. &Ir. Piliai’s book contains 
much curious inforiiiaiion, specially about South 
Indian usage, and ihoiigh his Rtateinenia are frequent- 
ly repeated and his authoriiies are not ahva>s ir- 
reproachable, his views are sane and healthy, nnd the 
bonk treats exhaustively of the *hight” a9i>ect of the 
subject. 

THE WORK PRO.METHE.AN: Dr. James 
IL Cousins. Oantsk & Cb., Madras. Re. US. 
1933, 

Dr. Cousins, who is too well known as a scholar 
and professor to nee^l any introduction, has auccess- 
fiilly attcmptc<l in tfiis hook to bring out the signi- 
ficance of tShelloy’s thought and poeiry and to expose 
the hollowness of misguided cniicisni of the poet’s 
work that has been accepted almost as a matter of 
tradition. Much of what the poet had sung and had 
drciimt of has now been realized, the awakening of 
women and the closer approach to equality among 
men have been a^'cepted as practicable or Tealiz.ible’ 
ideals, and She! lev’s vision, at the interval of a 
century, seems bn&fht aud definite, not Utopian. 
Dr. Cousins has rightly pointed out tbe similarity 
between the SheUeyan ana the Indian view-point ia 
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of many births and other articles of belief, 
thoiiiih unforhinately he hns been unable to tra<‘6 it 
through a cniisii! connection. Tbc book will be a help 
to the niicIiTstflrjfiing of SbelLy. for the biy rciulcr 
^ svcil as (to some extent) ih- slmlent of litcr.itiire. 
The nsn il clarity of Df. Cousin’s style is, here, adding 
uo doubt to the chsirni of his esposition. 

There is some credit attached to things which are 
obsoiire more or less (ihe learneil prof ss:»r would have 
ns hejieve) becmise of our hek of nndersiaiiding. 
Tnis is however us ditfiailt an impediment as an 
appr ciutlon of ‘‘the direct spiritual intonation” 
referred to bv Sri Aurobirido whd^ writing of the 
ro 'St |)ramising signs of recent E iglish poetry in 
refer nee to Dr. Cousin’s bo^k. It w no use compluirH 
me of our inib lity to nndTsrand through ignorance. 
Till it is removed, the diffieuUies are admitteiily real. 

P, R. SE!r 

A CENTURY OF SERVICE : Bn U. V. 
Ball. Pnhli^hM A;/ llie> Cfiaiea t^v/ CoavniUen, 
Brahnio Samaj, Lahore. Price 6 as. 

This honk prcsa.nrs a l>rief survey of tHa roligions 
and cultnrnl acriviries of the Rr.ihm' in India. 

It is interspTsnd with the anthorV mnsings on 
yurious socld ami political questions which form 
interest ing reading. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

and InstUuUons^ 
Publishers'^ ffomey 51- J9H5. 

FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION : 
Sv /?. P. Dutt, International Publishers. S 3. 25. 
1934. 

About a fourth of the voluma published from 
Rome consists of thre«* fatn>ns speeches of Mnssniini 
containing his well-known vi#»wR on the natnm sod 
fimetions of the F<i.«cist State, war. socialism, 
demo<'racy, liberilism an<l other alli'Mf topics. The 
rest nf the hook is a reorodnotinn of ihe important 
I'lws snd decree* of the F.iscUt State, in Italy. 
Mussolini puts the S^ste shove individuals and 
g^oiip^ “whn are ndmi sihlc in an fnr as rh*'y enmo 
within the Smte.” The has a will of its own 

and “Invfl ddm to rnle in the Oi’onomic fiehl no less 
thun in others.” Fasu-m is thus “dofi'dtilv and 
ahs Int^ly oppos^l to the d 'Ctrinea of liherjdism.” 
Ftscism next “iriins rs guns on the whole blook 
of demoerutic iil'^oloo-ieV’ and loudly proclaims ‘hhe 
irremorliuhlc and fertile and beneficent inequality of 
men who cannot be level le<i by anv fiicH merhsnicsl 
and extrinsic device as universal siiffra'/e.” S^iciallsm is 
related by Mussolini for the signifiemt reason that 
‘ Fascism denies the equal ion : wetUlving=hapi»iorss’’ 
and also denirs that ‘uhe class-srrnggle is ihe 
preponderating .agent in social transfonnntions.” 
Fnrrhormore, ‘fascism will have nothing to do with 
universal emhmees.” This leads up io war and 
imn'Tslism. “F.i seism’’ says Mussorni. “liclieves 
neither in the possifdlity nor the uiilitv of p'^rpe u'd 
pe»C6 war alone brings up to its highest tension nil 
human energy and puts the stamp of nobdity upon 
the Peoples who have the eonrago to meet it.” 
Mnsaoliiii defines the imperialistic spirit a tendenev 
of nations to cxpind and se®s in it ‘‘mnni festal ion of 
this vitality. In the opposite tendency, which would 
limit their interests to the home country, it sees a 
gymptom of decadence.” 


Read together with the above volume, Mr. Putt’s 
book presents an interesting study in contests. 
Mr. Diiit denies thnt there is any ‘such thing as a 
**th<>ory” of Fascism. There are inleliectuals, and not 
a few of tbeui are to be found in India, who. while 
‘deploring” the of Fascism, “allow 

themselves to be faseinited and 4 1 raw n into elaborate 
Si) •ciil iiive cli<cussinii of ihe “philosophy of Fascism'', 
whicli. as Mussolini iuterpp'ts ii, seems to be the 
cauibiiicfl tdedisin of Plato, Aristotle, IL'gvl. Grtvn 
ami .McDougdi raiscil to the nih degree. Tiic 
unsophisMCiteil may sob^ranly discuss the h^Aii<Ior ug 
variety of “iheories” provided by Fuacisiu “to suit dl 
ts.sPa,” but they only get themsolvcs lost in the 
“SerlmMian bog.” ’The reality '>f Facism” remarks 
Mr. DiiM, “is the violent aMempt of decaying cnpiiidis n 
to dtTcjit the prnlctirian revolution and forcibly arreU 
the growing coiifradictions of i*s whole development, 
All the rest ia decoration and stage-play, whether 
coiiscicns or nncons.nnus, to cover and make prt^eiuabL 
and aiiraclive this bwic reactionary aim, which can- 
not be openly stn^etl without defeating it« purpose.” 
Fascism is thus “solely a tactical method of finance- 
cap tal” ami its copious armoury of platitudes and 
commonplaces is simply ‘‘the standard vague and 
(b'Ceiifni termiiv'logy of all capital Uc parties to cover 
the r»aliiios of chiss-rnle and class-e.xnloitjuiou under 
the emp’y phrases of “*hc community,” “the national 
wclfire,” “the state above cl as ^ca.” etc. For csjrnple. 
wh4*n Mussolini describen impTial power as “spiritual 
and I'thioal” and an im{>cn:il nation ns capable of 
exisiiug “without the nec<l of conquering a single square 
mile of territory” are we to take thcfe exprei;sio»‘8 at 
tbfir face value in view of all that has happened in 
course of the present I talo- Abyssinian ernis ? 

“Parliamentary democracy,” observ^ Mr. Dutt, 
“was essentUlIy the form through which the rising 
bourcenisie owried through its struggle against 
feudalism and against. oM privil ‘ged forms, carrying 
ih<^. working class in thoir wake in this struggle. 
When the stnuigle ngiinst the pt'e- bourgeois forms 
end»*d in triumph pirliamcntary deraor.racy served 
to chock the growing ola*4fl-sf niggle between the 
proletariat and the b’liirgeois'e by means of concessions. 
With th^ deepening of the econoTiic crisis nnd ooiise- 
queiit drying up of the sironm of super- profits further 
concretions to the workers became our. of the quesiion. 
Meanwhile the phruomcual dcv^-lopment of the 
technique of prod ucl ion mid management caused 
employment to full almost ns flte<‘ply as produonon 
H'sr. itenoe arose the n»*ed to destroy mnchin^, 
mntcrisd wealth ami “snpBrfluoiis” human beinsrs. ihe 
(lire necessity of organi;^ing pocial decay in order to 
maintain ibe pr’fiis of capital, the rule of the 
po$Ri»s«ing class. Fascism is the method employed to 
accomplish these obji.'Cts. Fascism is thus “a lerronst 
dicin'oivbin of big onpital,” (hough before it has 
firmtv established nt the helm of the Slate, Fascism 
resoria to ann-CipitaHs' phraseology in onlcr to 
uiilijtft the discontent of the broid. pauperizftl strata 
of urban and rural petit bourgeoisie and <d certain 
strata of the declassed proletnriit “for the purpose of 
creatii»g a reaciir»nnrv mass movimeut.” In inter- 
im dnnnl nffairs Tn^cUm means the rivalry of the 
dififi rent imiicriulisms led by monopoly capiiid in the 
so-calbd great powers. So Fascism mu^t. lead to war 
though war w ll prove to be no solution or the 
contradicuons of capiialism. Fascist powers cannot 
unite even among themselves. Fascism ia merely the 
summing up of a world converted into a powder 
raagazme* It stands for terrorism at home and war 
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and exploitation abroad. And the so- called theory 
of Fascism is merely a crude attempt at rationaluing 
the most irrational and brutal tendencies in man and 
society. 

As I hare already observed the two 1>ooks present 
a study in contrasts and I hare faithfully represented 
both points of riew. Both the books require the most 
careful study by every intelligent man and woman 
in India as elsewhere. Mussolini’s lectures repment 
the cream of Fascism and the laws and decrees of 
the Fascist State in Italy will $rire a concrete idea 
of how Fascism really works. For the anti- Fascist 
point of view Mr. Dutt's l>ook is certainly the best 
erer written and ereiy* word of the book needs to be 
carefully read and digested. 

R. 

IN DIAN CIVIL SERVICE : By Xaref^k 
Chandra .V. A., R'ofessar, f*ihj ColUge^ 

Cakulta. Book Company Ltd^ Colkge Sqmre, 
CahuUn. Prif-e 7?.^. 5-S. * 

The Indian Civil Service has been the Government 
of this country for over a century and a half. The 
author has given an account of the origin and growth 
of the service; and discussed the important questions 
of the recruitment of Indians as well as the salary 
and constitutional position of the Civil Service from 
the Indian point of view. A glance at the table of 
contents— recruitment ; Indianization ; I. C. S. and 
judiciary : organization ; Indian ideas re : recruitment; 
Constitutional position; Public Service Commission; 
salary', etc.— will show the reader the topics discussed 
by the author; and discussed ably. The value of the 
book has been enhanced by a short bibliography and 
au -indes. Our busy public men will do well to go 
through the book at least once ; and get for himself 
an idea as to the problems of the 1. C. S., from this 
good little' book on a great subject. 

INEFFICIENT MANAGING AGENXT 
SYSTEM : By S. 7?. Davar, Davar^!^ Colkge 
Publication^ 1031, pp, 32. PricK 4 uk 

The author, who is able and competent to 
discuss the subject, has pointed out the defects of the 
managing agency system as prevalent in the Western 
Presidency. 

J. M. Datta 


SANSEKII 

KITDfANJARI OF DYADIVEDA: FAited 
icitk an Introduction, Notes, and Appendices hy 
Siiarani Jnparam Josh}. .1/. A.^ Sahityasasfracarya, 
Professor, College of Oriental Learning, Benares 
Hindu T.niversitg. with a Foreword hg Principal 

A. B. Dhruca, M. A., LL. li., Pro-vicechanceUar, 

B. H. puhlished by Saiiyam Shnrma, Harihar 
Mandal, Kalbhairaca, Benares nty. 

From the very name of the work, Nitimanjari ‘a 
Cluster of Maxims’, it is clear that it is a bwk that 
deals with niti or morals. It is a collection of some 
e^c^ maxims gathered from the Rieveda just on 
the line adopted in the Caruca^a of Ksmendra, the 
mflue^ of which on the work is throughout evident 
the difference between them being that while the 
ktter gives examples from non-vedic or classical works 
the fwmer takes them from the Vedas. Its author 
IS Dyad^veda who flourished in 1494 A. D. He 
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quotes both the VedarPiadipika oi Sadgurusisya and 
the VedartkaprA;asa of Sayanacaiya, to which he is 
much indebted. The present work shows very clearly 
that he was a great Vaidika being fully acou^nted 
with all sorts of Vedic works for the elucidation of 
the texts he quotes in hia book. In treating the 
subject the author first writes a sloka in the lirst 
half of which he says of a niti which is iUiistratod 
in the second half. Then he himself explains the 
sloka, quotes the Vedic passage from w'hich the 
example is taken and comments on it on the line of 
Sayana giving the 'pada-paika and quoting authorities, 
thus making his point perfectly clear. There are some 
IW maxims and 18S mantras from the Rigveda for 
their elucidation, which are also fully explained. 
Thus the work is a very good ^ selection from the 
Rigveda forming at the same time a very excellent 
V^ic Reader oy which one will bo well acquainted 
not only with the Rigveda, but also with such works 
as the Vrihaddevata and Vedarihadipika from which 
copious extracts are made. The importance of the 
Niiimanjari was already known to scholars interested 
in Vedic studies, but it is now and for ihe first time 
that it is made accessible in a scholarly way to them 
by Professor Joshi who has taken much care for 
making it useful in various ways. We congratulate 
him on the success he has attained. 

The authorities of colleges and specially of Sanskrit 
Patbasalas will really do a good thing by prescribing 
it as a text-book. 

VjDHU.<H13KHAEA Bhattaciiarya 

THE UNADI SUTRAS IN VARIOUS 
RECENSIONS (MADRAS UNIVERSITY 
SERIES NO. 7). PART I; THE UNADI 
SUTRAS WITH THE VRitTI OF SVETA- 
VANAVASIN, PART IL THE UNADI 
SUTRAS WITH THE PRAKRIYA- 
SARVASVA OF NARAYANA:* Edited hy 
T. It Chintainani, * M, A., Senior Lecturer in 
Sanskrit University of ifadras. 

The two volumes under review contain critical 
editions of the text of and commentaries on 
the Unadi Sutras belonging to the system of Panini. 
Here we have the first two volumes of the projected 
seven volumes in which various recensions of the 
Un^i Stdras are proposed to be published. No 
indication is given of the nature of the contents of 
the remaining volumes. And it is not known whether 
those volumes will contain some more commentaries 
on the Sutras of Panini’s system or only Sutras and 
commentaries belonging to other systems of grammar. 
But in either case the work, when completed, will 
bring together the theories of Indian ^ammarians 
about the origin of various peculiar words and thus 
supply highly useful and important materials for the 
study of Sanskrit Philology. 

The plan followed in both the volumes before us 
is the same. Besides the texts of the Sutras and the 
commentaries thereon based on the collation of a 
number of MSS., there are in each volume a number 
of indexes, of works and authors referred to in 
the commentary, of the Sutras, of the words in the 
Sutras as also in the commentary and of quotations 
in the commentary which have been carefully identi- 
fied. Thus the two volumes could have been combined 
into one not only for the sake of economy but for 
what is more important— convenience in use helping 
reader to easily femn an idea of the special 
features of the commentaries and -of the differoices in 
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the tests used by them. As a matter of fact, one 
volnme containing a critical edition of these Sutras 
belonging to one system of graromar which takes 
note of the variants found not only in the MSS. but 
also in at least the commentaries that have been 
published would have been highly useful in determin- 
ing the correct and original text/ 

As far. however, as the plan of the learned editor 
goes, he has not spared anv pains to make the 
volumes attractive and useful.** The printing and get- 
up leave nothing to be desired. A reference may, 
however, be^ made to a few minor defects of printing. 
The words in the Sutras have not always been joinw. 
as is the usual practice, by rules of Sandhi (C/*. V. 
5o in Pr, I, II, 100 and V. 70 in Pt. 11). There are 
also a numl)er of misprints {Pt.t— p. 234. f. ri. 1. 
p. 186, f. n.I : Pt. H-V. 76). 

Chtntaharak Ohakravarti 

GUJARATI 

T RAN N AT AKO : Uij Ham an N. Vakil, 
M. Lecturer, Tf7/.so^^ ColUfie, Bomhaiix Printed 
at the Jnanodt/a Electric Printinf) Presfi, /(roach: 
OoloureA cnr(Uoard: Pji 150: Price. He. 1-0-0. 

^ These three playlets \vere written for the purpose of 
^ing acted by amateurs : school and collie studeuts. 
One of them shows up the difficulties of a poet, who 
IS immersed in composing poems and distributing 
them graUit for the advancement of letters irrespec- 
tive of the fact that his wife and children are 


starring. The wife, however, brings hira'^ ter his 
senses. The other two arc also travesties respectively 
of certain failings in the pr<«eiU-day graduates and in 
certain social customs of the Hindus of Gujarat. 
There is humour depicte<I all throughout ; though it 
is superficial and crude. Deep humour, however, 
would not have suited the pin* 5 >ose of the writer, 
and hence the lower level. 

PRAY AS VI NOD: Bg Prof. A, K. Tritedi, 
M. A.. LL. TV,, of Baroda Colkf/e : Baroda : Printed 
at the Surat Oilg Printing Pre^a, Surat : f’lolh 
hound: Pp. 240 x Price He 1-0-0. 

Prof. Trivedi has already written two ‘‘Vinods,’’ 
‘‘Nivritfi Vinod” and “Sahitya Vinod.” both books 
of a high order, the first having been translated into 
Marathi also. The book under notice describes in 
chatty and simple prose and in ecjnally simple verse, 
in part, the several incidents,, humorous and otherwise, 
of the pilmmages made by him in the North and the 
South with his relatives. The verees remind one of 
those of Kavi Narmadashankar who has described 
some of his travels in poetry, inasmuch as the 
verses put down mere matter of fact statements and 
seldom rise to any high level. However, for the puniosc 
of “Vinod’’— amusement they fulfil their object. They 
describe events of our two decades. Had Proi. 
Trivedi followed his present bent, the work would 
have showji, both in delineation and expression of 
ideas of a higher ideal. He admits as much in the 
Preface. 

K. M. J 


THE LONDON “ BRATACHAM ” GROUP 

By SASADHAR SINHA, i>h. w (London) 


M 


R. Guru Saday Dutt, r. c. .s., is now 
visiting England. He represented 
India at the International Folk 


for instance, their vigour and rhythm evoked 
much enthusiasm and great interest at the 
conference. And no wonder ! Some of us 


Dance Festival recently held in 
Ijondon in his capacity of President of the 
All-India Folk Dance Society and as a 
delegate for the Calcutta University. Jfr. Dutt 
has fully utilized this ocension in drawing 
the attention of the Western public to some 
of the living folk dances of India, and in a 
lecture he delivered at a conference of the 
Festival he explained and demonstrated some 
of these folk dances. They are, he pointed 
out, essentially different from the classical and 
effete nautch dances of India with which the 
West is familiar. These folk dances are not 
only extraordinarily virile in character but 
possess gi*eat charm as well. Mr. Dutt’s 
demonstrations of Raiheshe and other dances, 


who have been to the Folk Dance Festival 
can bear testimony to the striking similarity of 
these dances to the folk dances of south- 
eastern Europe, univereally acclaimed as some 
of the finest that the Festival produced, both 
for their vigour and beauty. This must be a 
matter for sincere congratulation for Mr. Dutt 
and a great encouragement to him in his 
task of reviving and popularizing folk danciug 
in India. 

Folk dancing as a cultural medium and as 
a source of great communal joy and discipline 
is now universally recognized. But nowhere, 
as far as I am aware, has this been brought 
into direct touch with tlie performance of daily 
duties. To Mr. Dutt belongs this distiuction. 
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Thff Bralachari Movement, 
of which he is the fomider, 
aims at integrating dancing 
into worhadav life, at britnr- 
mg an inner rhyllim to the 
outer rhythm of life. This 
rhythmic interpretation of 
the hmtnchmi discipline 
comprising a wliole code of 
individual and so^'inl eoiuinol 
is Mr. Diitt’s mo.st original 
contribution to contemporary 
Indian life. 

Oti the 7th of August, at 
a meeting of the Union of 
East and West at Caxton 
Hal!, Mr. Dutt spoke on the 
Bralachari Movement and 
demonstrated some of the 
dances. Sir Francis Yonng- 
hiisband, who pre>itled, and 
the Maharaja of Uaroda spoke 
appreciatively of Mr. Diitt’s 
efforts. Both look forward 
to a great future for the 
movement. The Maharaja 
invited Mr. Dutt to visit his 
State to introduce the dances 
and prophesied that his 
would be a household name 


Front Bow Sitting : 

Ia'I to Misj Churcliit, ilisa iihalb.charya, Mias Bhaltasbarya, 

Miss Ayesa Roy. 

Etecond Row Sitfine : 

Le^ to Jt'fjht — Mrs. Bhattacharya, Mrs. Boy Miss Wrench, Mrs. Lahlri, 
Mrs. Dutt, Mrs. Bbattacharva. 

Third Row Standing ; 

Left to Jtight — Dr. Bhattacharya. Dr. Sitaram, Mr. Bhattacharya, 
Mr. G. S. Duit, Mr. Roy, Dr. M. Dutt, Mr. K. Das Gupta. 

Last Row S'aiiding: 

Bhattacharya, Mr. Sioha, Mr. Roy. Mr. Lahiri, 


in India seventy-five or 
hundred years hence. The Times envc a full 
report of the meeting. The Times Educational 
Supplemenl published a lengthy article on the 
raovoment stressing its varied i^osslbilitios and 
on a snbsoqiictjt occasion referred to the 
prominent part, it liopcd, the Brnlnchnri 
Movement would play in rural uplift, fn its 
i.e.siiG of the 10th of August The Times Ed/iea- 
Uonat Snpplcmevt wrote among other things : 

‘^..For thft fill lost cspr^splon of iho Riffnificnooe 
of those dflnooB «n<l it tr.iQ. however, fiist 

neoespnry to provide thorn with a onhnnd medium. 
Thflt medium wns cffTvd hy the Tniiijition of tho 
Bratachari Movement ns a means of xprossion 
of the coinmniiity. The socirfy is dorl cstofl to 
socini service and construct ivo w^rk nnd onrnocilv 
strives townrds the drvrlnpnvrt nf indivjrlaal 

chnrncter snd orprinizotl col retire life 

'*TTie dnnrcs hnvo the arrest a^ivtinlngc for the 
Indinn villjisre that in rqiiipmont they firrs-mptirity 
ileolf. It hns been found that through the tonor^ 
aru] dances it is fx»sible to aronar a hich ideal of 
social practice. In the caaiaradrTte of the camp 
this dificovery has found its almost sponta neons 
ezprefisioQ in a number of short moral and practical 


mssims to b3 affirmed together by those uoder 
training. 

is bringing Europeans and Indians into a 
bond of unirv as no other movement ba^i done on 
tho same widespread scale.* 

Mr. Dntt’s untiring zeal and enthusiasm 
are iiifoctioiw. Already a r/)n(Ian Bmla'^hari 
Group lins boon fonued wliich includes well- 
known IihUhhs resident in London and 
Knropean ladies and gentlemen, one of whom 
is Wroncii, the sister of Sir Evelyn 

Wrench. Dr. U. N. Dutt, a practising pliysician 
in London, has been elected Secretary of this 
Group. By speeches, private talks and 
demonstrations of folk dancing, Jlr. Dntt has 
roused keen interest in liis movement among 
inflnential people in England. The following 
lines are taken from a letter Sir Michael 
Sadler wrote to Mr. G. 8 . Dutt : 

‘•Whnlehoariedly I am in sympathy with the 
principlrs and polir y of the Brataohnri Movement, 
and suth^eribe (fo far as one who lives in England 
can) to all your precepts. If there were a section 
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of the Morement open to the aged and non-resident 
I ehniiM ask Jeare to join. ... 

“Viiiir Movem-iit st^erns to me well planned and 
rigbily inspirctl. [t is Indian, which is essential, 
it. is encouraging, invigoradng, spiritu.il and 


synthedc (father a priggish word now that I Jook 
at it. blit I msan ‘inteirrating, inclusive’ bncketting 
togeth r the essentiiLs of a vigorous purposeful 
and happy life).” 


A CONFERENCE OF ORIENTAL STUDENTS 

By AMIYANATH SARKAR 



representing student 
almost all orientul 
Conference. The 


T he Confederation of Orientil Students, wliich 
was started two vears ago in R >me, held a 
meeting of iw C'Uncil of D dogiU>*s and a 
special Cmf'Tence at Orti-iei on the D domites 
from the 4th till the lOdi of Augn-it. I) dogates 

ora iniz iii'ias in Etr'ps of 
nationalities attended the 

Indian Delegation which 

consisterl of seven members from the centres 
repre-'enting Oxfopl. Vienna, Paris, Berlin, ZUn, 
Prague, and Rome was headed by Mr. Amiya C. 
ClirtkravHrty, m. a. of Oxford. The subject of 
discussion was “Cultural Affinity amongst the 
Orientiil Countries.” 

After the Swret’iry of the Permanent Bureau, 
Mr. Amiya N. Sarkar, rea<l the re[)ort for the 
period following the Second Gtngress of Oriental 
Students held in Romo last year, the Council of 
D.deyates, which is ccmposed of two members 
from each orientil nationality, formally opened 
its meeting at which several important resolutions 
regarding the future ariivlties of the GmfFilera- 
tion were adopted. The Council deciileil to 
appoint a few more Local CommiUees in impor- 
ptnt centres like Grenoble, Lyon, Muenclien, 
Vienna, Breslau and Oxford, besides London, 
Paris, Geneva, anil Berlin which were already 
functioning. A Board of Corresp«*nillng Editors 
was also formed fur the i.iurnal of the Ci>n federa- 
tion, which will very pndwbly come out now as 
a monthly culle-l “Young Orient”, with one 
representative each fnun the different national 
organizations of oriental students in Europe. The 
Confederation has so long been labouring for 
the creation of the national federations of the 
different oriental ftudent organizations in Europe; 
it was announced at the Conference that besides 
the Indian Students’ Fedenilion, the Chinese 
Students in Europe had already organized them- 
selves into a federation, and were shortly going 
to hold a Convention in Holland. 

It was also learnt with much pleaaure that 
the Arab and the Indo-Chinese students in Europe 
were shortly going to form their own federations. 
The discussion aoout forming national organiza- 
tions in the oriental countries, where they have 
not yet been formed, was postponed for a fuller 
discussion until the next Congress which may 


be held either in Rome, Vienna or Bruxelles, 
according to the facilities that in ly be available 
fr MU thij nb G with 

wl)jch the Pcniiuicut in Rune been 

authonzfil to ne^ "I'hii <lepeiul^ largt*ly 

oil ihii political situitlon of Europe which at 
present U criiicaL 


Ortisci, the little town on the Alpine I>olo mites 
where the Conference was held 


Aft^r the formal business of the Council was 
over C inferences were held at which delegates 
from Caina, Java, Siam, Indo-China, Arabia and 
India spoke on the cultural problems of tUeU 
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The delcp'&tes of the Conference 


respective countries with particular reference to 
cultural movement amongst the youth. The 
papers and the discussions were highly informa- 
tive and were of engaging interest On behalf 
of the Indian Delegation, Mr. Amiya C. 


The Indian Delegation to the Conference 

Sitting : {Left to Riyh()—yLe&ste. D. X. Dubash 
(Rome), A. C. Chakravarty (Oxford), President of the 
Federation of Indian Students. X. G. Swami (Berlin) 
Standing : [Left to Ri'jht) — Messrs. Hamed (Zlin), 
P. D. Katyar (Vienna), S. Deb and K. Chari (Paris) 
and Amiya X. Sarkar (Rome). 


Chakravarty, sr. x. addressed the Conference on 
*The Problem before India and Asia” which was 


much appreciated. At the end of his speech 
Mr. Chakravarty answered a series of questions 
put to him by the students of other Asiatic 
countries which showed how much interested the 
youth of the Asiatic countries arc in India and 
her great movement. The Siamese and the 
Javanese delegations openly said that their art 
and culture are to a great extent Indian in 
origin, influenced later by the Chinese, and even 
today they feel a strong kinship for everything 
Indian. India was the inspirer of all that is 
great and good in iheir civilization. 

The amount of enthusiasm and goodwill evinced 
at the Ortisei Conference, and the results achieved, 
go to show the unanimity of opinion amongst 
the oriental students on the immense possibilities 
the organization offers in bringing about real 
cultural collaboration anti co-ordination not only 
amongst the youth of the East but also amongst 
the oriental countries in general, lending to a 
better political understanding and co-operation. 
Another outstanding feature of the Conference 
was the anxiety shown by the delegates to find 
out means by which the Confederation could be 
permanently placed in a position entirely free 
from political influence or any Western Power. 
It is not hazarding too much to .say that complete 
independence can be achieved, now that the 
organization has been able to raise funds for 
itself, and it is absolutely free to act according 
to its own will. 

The papers and discussions confirmed once 
again that the activities of the Confederation are 
extra-political and it is only concerned with the 
cultural problems and problems of the youth in 
particular— of the East, and it never ignores the 
great importance of co-operating with the new 
spirit of the youth in the West. 
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III : CADETS AT WORK AND AT PLAY 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 
{Illustrated with phofogi'aphs hy the Author) 


N early forty years have gone by since I 
learnt to eat with a knife and fork. I 
•Still have a vivid recollection of the awk- 
wardness of my early essays at mastering thi.s 
alien art. 


attempt behind which there was not the element 
of compulsion that, I felt, there had been in the 
former instance. 

Nor did I desist until I bad become so adept 
that I could, with ease and rapidity, ply these 
implements in the manner regarded ;as genteel 







A typical house occupied by an officer at the Academy 


UU 


The meat seemed, at first, proof against being 
cuU As I hacked at it, it danced all over the 
plate. Each bit appeared to be endowed with 
some demoniac form of energy when I tried to 
pursue it with the fork. When I finally managed 
to capture a vagrant piece and endeavoured to 
convey it to my mouth, it was overcome with 
attraction for my shirt front, beneath which my 
breast was palpitating with nervousness. 

Some years later, while living upon the out- 
skirts of China, I was initiate into another 
mystic gastronomic rite — eating with thin, long, 
ivory sticks— “chop-sticks,” as they are called. 
The difficulties involved in the process were far 
greater than in the other case. 

By then I had seen something, of the world 
and no longer stood in awe of iL Instead of 
feeling a sense of misgiving and self-conscious- 
ness, I, therefore, actually enjoyed making the 


• The first article in this series appeared in the 
Modern Retiew for August ; and the second article 
1_ :L. : r.. C.^;;_i5er, 1935, 


by Chinese (and Japanese) of quality. In tim&* 
I became so proud of my dexterity that 1 usea. 
to delight my friends in a Chinese restaurant, at] 
first, in Chicago and later in Piccadilly ^London) 
by picking up, with “chop-sticks” boiled rice, 
grain by grain, and conveying it, uncrushed, 
from the bowl in which it was served, according 
to the convention, to the mouth. 

II 

I have been reminded of these experiences of 
mine by the travail of our young men who enter 
the Indian Military Academy at Debra Dan with- 
out having had the opportunity of handling a 
knife and fork at the table. Such is particularly 
the case with many of the gentlemen-cadets who 
come from the army — I am not, of course, 
referring to those who find the army merely a 
convenient stepping-stone to the institution, as 
some unquestionably do. Their trials, fortunately 
do not last long, however. 

There U, at the Academy, transition in more 
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than the mode of eating. Some of the rianrh 
served in the mess differ from those the gentleinen- 
cadets were in the. habit-of partaking of in their 
homes an<l even in the hostels attached to the 
colleges from which they proceed there. Nor is 
the way of cooking the food quite the same, 
though, I understand, some Indian -Ushes are 
also served at some of the meals. 

It must take the cadets some time to acquire 
the taste to relish some of ihe fare set before 
them, delicious as that fare might mste to palates 
educated up to it. 1 have known of many 
Europeans and Americans who found the English 
style of cooking flat. How much more so must 
this be the case with young men brought up 
on Indian cookery which certainly does not 
err on the side of flatness, whatever else it 
mav or niav not do. 


The Meas at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra 

I have heard of raw gentlemeu-cadets brought 
up in the rural side who thought nothing of 
putting a big lump of butter in their tea. They 
must have been Punjabis —and probably felt 
that by doing so they were having dudli ghee 
(milk and claritied butter). 

' I; beard an amusing story about a newcomer 
who sat, by chance, at his first breakfast in the 
mess nest to a cadet of a facetious turn of mind. 
Never having seen oatmeal porridge in his 
life before, he turned to his neighbour and asked 
him whether it was to be eaten with sugar or 
salt. He was advised to try it with salt, pepper, 
a dash of Worcester sauce and a dab of mustard. 
It will take him long to forget the taste of the 
mess thus concocte<I. 

lU 

Eating at the Academy is something of a 
ntual, as, indeed, it is in the regimental or 
brigade mess. It looks to me— a civilian and 
proud of being one— as a sort of sybaritic rite. 

I ajn told, however, that the men who devote 
their life to arms at least those of British blood 
Ipdk upon eating in common as a means of 
promoting esprit de corps. It mus^ .for that 
r^son, J fancy, of- special utility in a country' 
Wbeie pei^nal aspiration and political ambition, 


ma.squerading as religious fervour, otten set by 
the ear even (supposedly) educated nien and 
where there still . esi*t .persons learned in the 
English lore who talk of “untouchabiliiy as 
beinff Godn^rdaiiied — no doubu becauso they them- 
selves are not compelled to grovel at the foot 
of the social ladder. 

But wliy English food in an Lidian cadet 
niess as regular, every day fare ? I advisedly 
use the word English and not European. 

Barring a few domiciled Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, the young men at the Academy 
are Indians. Those of tliem who are so fortunate 
as to win their spurs will enter the Indian (and 
not the British) Army and will, nornially, spend 
their lives in Imlia. Unless 1 am mistaken, the 
kind of commission that they will receive wiU 
not entitle them to command a British unit, 

except in special circumstances. Ihey 
will, moreover, receive emoluments 
adjudged (by non-Indians) to be 
adequate for Indians to maintain 
themselves ns gentlemen— a scale 
appreciably lower than that applic- 
able, rank for rank, to fellow-olficers 
of non-Asiatic origin and domicile 
also serving in the Indian Army. 

The significance of these circum- 
stances is not, I am afraid, being 
grasped— or, at least fully grasped. 
Otherwise conditions would not have 
been created that tend to habituate 
young Indians to relatively e.xpensive 
Dun, Tj.P. non-Indian ways. The emphasis laid 

at the Academy upon the consump- 
tion of English food, even though interlarded 
with Indian dishes, seems to me to be misplaced 
as, indeed, is the stress upon the spoken and 
written English, of which I wrote in an earlier 
article. 

IV 

Since in this matter what should be an 
obvious fact has been missed altogether, I must 
take the occasion to point out that between the 
mode of cooking food that has ^wn up in one 
land in a northern zone, and efficiency at soldier- 
ing in another land in the tropics, there does 
not— and cannot— exist a mystic, indissoluble 
link. Otherwise armies maintained in many an 
Asiatic country would be doomed to perpetual 
inefficiency. 

1 recall “breaking bread” in Japan, with 
Japanese officers. They— and I— ate, from small 
bowls, Japanese rice with a little boiled sea-weed 
and tiny piece® of fish dipped in a salt (soya 
bean) sauce. Instead of knives and forks we 
used chop-sticks, made of bamboo, if I-remeinber 
aright I drank unsweetened tea without milk 
or cream (or lemon)-=^boiihig water being ■ just 
poured on and ofi the tea leaves and not 
permitted to stand and draw. . In addition to this 
beverage they probably would have had sake, a 
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When at drill, it is impossible to tell a "competitioii-waUah” from ao army cadet 


kind of beer made from rice, drinking it from 
equally diminutive bowls, had I— a teetotaller — 
not been there. 

Were these Japanese officers the less brave 
because they did not eat English (or European) 
food, or with the type of cutlery approved by 
Europe ? 

Quite the contrary. Only a little while before 
these men had directed . some of the troops that 
hurled the Russian bear back to -the region, from 
whence he had, with ravening moiiihi .wine 
fowling down; to the verge of the. yellow sea. 
fy first visit to the Daybreak Empire occurred, 
I may add, shortly after the cess'ation of the 
Russo-Japanese war. . 

•y . 

India is a poor country and, unless I am 
gravely mistaken, is likely to remain poor for 
many decades to come. There is, therefore, all 
the greater need to esercise caution against lift- 
ing young Indians out of the pattern of their 
Indian surroundings. 

The roots of ninny of the cadets lie in the 
villages. They had best be left there as un- 
disturbed as possible. Therein really lies the 
weal of the officers-to-be (and later of the officers) 
as well as the weal of Mother India. 

I, for one (who has had the opportunity of 
seeing something of the great nations in their 
native habitats strewn about both hemispheres), 
refuse to admit the undeniable nature of the 
necessity to model the nucleus of (what I hope 
is) the Indian Dominion army wholly, or even 
largely, upon the British army pattern. To adopt 
a system wholesale or, at best, with slight 
modifications is, no doubt, easy, while to evolve a 
new scheme means the killing of much brain 
tissue— means not only much thinking (out of 


the intellectual rut) but also a great deal of 
experimentation. 

Owing to harrowing poverty, back warfl ness 
of communications, paucity of schools conducted 
on the right lines and jealousies, the cohisive 
forces have not acquired the strength they might 
have and life among us does not possess quit? . the 
unily of pattern that one would wish. There'-are, 
for instance,- local variations in cooking in parte- 
of India, even when one lies next the -other. • 

■ In this matter, our Motherland is not- peculiar. 
Such, variations - existed; not so- veiy -long^- ago,- 
and; in -fact, continue .to- exist in- setf-govermngv 
progressive Britain (a pocket handkerchief of a; 
country compared with our India). 

• It should, however, be not beyond the wit of 
men, who consider themselves resoiirceful, to 
devise a dietary that would be suitable for 
Indians gathered from all points of the land than 
one radically divorced from all the Indian modes 
of cuisine. The difficulty should not be in- 
superable, at least at the moment, when, properly 
speaking, noithern, or rather north-western India 
is virtually in possession of the Academy. 

Clare must be exercised, let me note in no 
uncertain terms, to prevent the cadets ftora 
acquiring the “superiority complex” that would 
make them regard persons who do not eat with 
knife and fork as barbarians. Most of those 
near and dear to them would, otherwise, be 
labelled by them as semi-savages. 

The penchant to delight in looking at life 
through non-Indian open eye-glasses already 
exists, I fear, and must be discouraged whenever 
it manifests itself obtrusively. The young 
Indians who serve on the mess eommitt^ of l-be 
Acftddiiiy should b6 inducod to pool their intellec- 
tual resources to devise a menu approximatiag 
much more closely to the Indian dietary — and. 
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wlrkt is even more important, to the middle class 
pocket. 

VI 

There is one more point in this connection 
upon which stress needs to be laid. India has 
its age-long traditions of non-fiesfa dietary. Any 
cadet at the Academy (paid for out of the taxes 
eked out mostly by vegetarians) should be able 
to partake of vegetarian food should he so wish; 
and the selection of vegetarian food available to 
him should be both wide and substantial, to make 
possible for him to maintain his health, and at 
the same time, to enjoy his meals. 

Any young man who Is already habituated to 
or any one who wishes to adopt the meat diet 
should, of course, be permitted to please himself: 
but not in the belief that, hidden far below the 
surface, there is a constant relationship between 
feeding on the dead bwJies of our four-footed 
brethren and fighting efficiency. I have known 
many persons who adhered to vegetarianism and 
yet were valiant soliders. 

The authorities, I understand, do not permit 
mther beef or pork to be served in the (Cadet) 
mess. This matter should, therefore, be easy to 
arrange. It does not appear to have been attend- 
ed ta* 

VH 

Life at the Indian Slilltarj’ Academy is not a 
matter of “roses, roses all the way.” It is strenu- 
ous. No question about that 

The day begins early. The rising bugle 
sounds at 5-15 in the morning in summer and 
half an hour later in wioter. It ends at 22 o’clock 
—or fit 10 P. M., as we civilians would call it 
10-30 P. M. during the cold weather. 

Excepting the brief inten’als for washing up, 
partaking of meals and the like, the hours 
between reveille and the putting out of lights are 
filled with hard work of. one kind or another. 
Physical training, in which I include sports 
(which are compulsory) occupy a good deal of the 
time. The “quiet periods,’’ as they are officially 
labelled, are devoted to study, at least by the 
cadets who are anxious to get on. 

The first important item in the day’s routine, 
is the parade, held, at 6-30 A. M., in the exten- 
sive, concreted ground in front of the main 
building known ns ihe Chetwocle Hall, after the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Philip Chetwode, who, 
I am told, has e.vhibit'd keen interest in the 
Academy almost from the moment he assumed 


• A military friend (not an Indian) whom I con- 
eulted upon this point was definitely of the opinion 
that vegetarianism wa® n pfrfe<Hy satisfactory form 
of sustaining lifn. He was arfaid. howevrr. that it. 
woyld create difficulHcB in lime of war. rmless all 
officers were v^etarians. In the latter case siippiy 
would, be thought, be as easy as when all officers 
•~‘^e meat-eaters. 


the duties of his office. All young men, except 
those on the sick-list or specially excused, must 
be present. 

The cadets are formed into four companies— 
“A,” “B,” “Q” and ‘’D.” Each is under the 
command of one or another of the officer- 
instructors. 

All the five terms are represented m each 
company. That arrangement is of special utility 
to the newcomers, who, by imitating their seniors, 
fall much more easily into the stride than they 
otherwise would. 

Woe betide any cadet whose appearance at 
the parade does not conform to the standard of 
military smartness exacted by the Adjutant, 
(CapUin I. F. S. McLaren, 1st Battalion, Black 
Watch), who is specially responsible to the com- 
mandant for drill and discipline. No blemish 
seems to escape his eagle eye. The slightest spot 
of tarnish on a brass button, or the tiniest rip 
or tear in a uniform, or the least deviation from 
the correct poise of the body while in motion or 
at attention, will result in a sharp reprimand. 

If the ofience is repeated, punishment is meted 
out to the erring cadet, be he a Riija’s or a 
peasant’s son. He may be penalized by having 
to undergo another drill, or be awarded “C. B.” 
(confinement to barracks) — or, in extreme cases, 
may be ordered to report to the Commandant, 
who would no doubt put him “on the mat.” as 
the phrase goes. 

vm 

My information, gathered from various sources, 
is that in these matters the requirements at the 
Academy are of the stiffest. This is as it should 
be. If the Indians who, in due course, are to 
command increasingly larger units of men, them- 
selves lack the soldierly bearing and (what is 
even more important) discipline, the prospects 
before India cannot be bright. 

1 mu.®t say. however, that I have great sympa- 
thy for the young men who have to be broken 
into this strict routine. Some of them have 
never before in their lives been subjected to 
discipline of any description. I was told of a 
“mother’s darling” who shed hot, bitter tears 
when, for some fault of omission or commission, 
he was given his first “C. B.” 

The early weeks must, no doubt, be a time of 
Irial and iribulution. They, however, have them- 
selves chosen the military career and must put 
up with the “rules of the game.” 

Brigadier Oilllns. the varinu-s Company Com- 
manders and the Adjutant, particularly the last- 
named officer, deserve to be congratulated on the 
high standiml in respect of drill and discipline 
they have insisted upon from the very start of 
the operations at the Academy. 

In a speech delivere<l on the occasion of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s first formal visit to the 
Academy on December 10, 1932, when that insti- 
tution had been iu operation for about two 
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Apparently an easy exercise : 

months, the Commandant stated that his ‘'aim, 
in this first and crilicnl term” had been “to Jay 
the foundations of a spirit of high endeavour, 
discipline and unity which later” would “become 
embodied in a tradition.” 

Sir Philip Chctwode expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with the performance of the 
cadets on the parade ground. They received his 
Excellency with a “General Salute” and, after 
inspection, marched past him in line and in 
fours ; formed up facing the saluting base while 
the head of the Army in India presented the 
insignia of the M B. E. to Sergeant- Major- 
Instructor Crofts, of the Army Physical Training 
Staff ; and the parade had ' concluded with 
cadets marching off in four-s followed by the 
pipe band of the 2-9th Gurkha Rifies. A Burmese 
Karen) cadet, Smith Dun by name, who began 
ife in very humble circumsfcinces and had 
worked his way into the Indian Army as a Nnik 
and ilieiice into the Academy, took the paraile 
and sat next to the Gommander-in-Cbief at lunch 
in the temporary moss. 

rx 

It was said on that occasion that the young 
men who, through sheer aliilily, ha<l entered the 
Academy through the open door of competition, 
conducted themselves so well on the parade 
ground that even a military man could not fell 
them apart from their comrades wlio had been 
in the Army for a hinger or shorter period.* 
When, on November IS. 1934, his Excellency the 
Viceri>y visited the in.-liiiition to present to it 

• A wiiter believed to be a soMier of distiiiciion 
had writ'cn in public print : ‘•Even a pmciised 
Punjabi eye conbl not have picketl oat an “A” (.Army) 
cadet, from .a eomp'''ition-W!illah on parade after tw’o 
months traiuing.” The Statesman (Calcutta), December 
13, 19il2. 


but not 90 when you try it 

the King George V. Banner and Colours, I 
attended the ceremonial to see for myself if such 
were the case. 

The cadets looked smart that morning. There 
was not a speck of tarnish on a single brass 
button on the khaki tunic of any one of them. 
They hnre themselves erect without being unduly 
stiff. When they marched pa.«t. the nearest cadet 
only a few feet from the chair in which I sat 
among the spectators, the pace and the swing of 
the arms were rhythmic. 

The quality of the training was even more 
noticeable when they stood at attention during 
the few minutes prior to the beginning of the 
ceremony and during the intervals between the 
various salutes and other items of the programme. 
The sun mercilessly shot its shafts upon their 
faces : but the temptation to .scratch their chpeks 
anil noses, which mii.'t have been almost madden- 
ing, wiM resi.'^tcd to an extent that seemed 
remarkable to me. 

I have witne.ssed similar parade.® in other 
quarters of the globe. Nowhi re have I, however, 
seen belter di^cipline in this ve-spect than at 
Debra Dun on November 18, 1934. 

Yet only a snudl percentage of tlie cadets 
who participated In the ceremonial could be 
regarded a-i anything like the finished product 
of the Military Academy. ]f tljere were among 
them some who had been there froiii the day it 
Img.in functioning, and were almost ready to sit 
for their final examination.* there were others' 
who hud but recently entered the institution. 


• Twenty-nine ende-s sat for the final e.vam’nation 
In Decemlw. in:t4. h^ld by external examiners sent 
oiir. by Army Hendq'iarters. .All passed and re&ived 
their commissi ms sicned hy his Exeelleney the 
Viceroy in behalf of his M»j.-sry the King-Emnemr. 
Two of them, who had electe<l to serve in the 
engineers, were sent to the Thompson College of 
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I tried jny hardest to pick out these “oompecJ* 
tion-wallahs” from the other cadets, partic-tilarly 
from those who had already seiTe<-l ss a cog In 
the military machine. Try as I might, I could 
not tell one “class” of a cadet from another as 
they stood at attention or when tli^v iiiarcheil 
past. 

Distrii.stful of my own opinion in a technical 
military matter, I consulted men who i-ould spi-ak 
with authority and wa? gratified to learn that my 
observation had not been faulty. Such difference.' 
as could be detected were that a few of the 
cadets, being Sikh.-^. were !i:-whiskered and had 
their heads swathed in turbans, lieiva.-" others 
wore caps and were clean-shaven esccj>t for the 
suggestion of a moustiusche on the upper lip that 
soldiers, for some occult reason, regard as smart. 


very high in the heavens. The cadets dress 
.soDsihlv for the purpose— in thin white singlets 
and twill or duck shorts. The Sikhs leave un- 
covered their long hair, coiled up near the crown, 
except for a bit of white cloth pinned over the 
knot (Jura). 

The standards to which the young Indians 
must measure up in this respect are high. 1 am 
tohl. in fact, that the gentlemen-cadets at (the 
Royal .Miliwry College at) Sandhurst are not put 
through as many of the “P. T. tables” ns are 
young men at Dehra Dun. 

Through the Commaiulant’s courtesy 1 liave 
witnessed, on more tlian one occasion, cadets at 
these exei'cfres in the south-east corner of the 
parade ground. They were, 1 fancy, all or nearly 
all seniors. 



Cadets at fire drill in front of the *‘D” Company quarters 


The performance that day reflected credit 
specially upon the “competition-wallahs” who had 
not been through the military mill as the army 
cadets had been. Many of them did not even 
belong to the so-called martial races, clans and 
castes nor had they passed through any 0. T. C.* 
at their school or university. This is one of the 
most heartening signs of the times. 

X 

Physical training exercises are performed 
under the eyes of picked British N. C. o. instruc- 
tors, in the morning, before the sun baa risen 

Engineering, Roorkee and the remaining 27 attached 
to one or another British unit for practical trauiing 
for a year which will end in a few weeks. 

• Officers’ Training OorjB. 


I was interested to learn that they included 
n fair percentage of young men who had entered 
the Academy through competition ; and that 
several of them came from sections of the com- 
munity that the authorities had, for decades, 
persisted in regarding as “non-martial.” They 
went through the movements without a hitch, 
their bodie.s swaying forward or backward, lung- 
ing to one side or the other, in unison. 

Some of these exercises called for considerable 
agility and made a ^at demand upon muscular 
strength. Such was; particularly the case with 
“scaling the fort” — climbing ropes hung from a 
high, steel frame and remaining suspended, all in 
line and all in the same position. 

The photographs repri^uced with this and the 
earlier articles tell the tale much more strikingly 
than any description I could give. 
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One of the most diflicalt eieroiseB : l)ut the cadets sceminglT enjoy it 


XI 

The second half of the niorning', e.y., after 
Ineakfast, which is over by 9-30 o’clock, is devoted 
to classes. The subjects are partly academic and 
partly military. 

This is the sphere where the weaknesses 
inherent in the scheme upon which the Academy 
is based manifest themselves. The cadets gathered 
through the Army and from the Indian States, 
with few exceptions, are, educationally, behind— 
in some cases far behind — the “competition- 
wallahs.” They need a great deal of coaching 
in the class-room and tutorial periods in practic- 
ally every branch of knowledge— elementary 
knowledge. My opinion is— and I state it bluntly 
— that the deficiency, in most cases, is so 
pronounced as to be incapable of being made up 
during the two and a half years they, in the 
ordinary course, will spend at the Academy. 

So long as the two entrances to that institution 
are maintained, bifurcation of these elements in 
the class-room.s is, I am convinced, imperative. 
It is mere waste of time for the general run of 
“competition-wallahs” to be made to study 
academic subjects of a comparatively elementary 
description. Their attention could, with advantage, 
be centred upon higher, or, in the alternative 
military studies. 

Such an arrangement would, at best, be a 
stop-gap measure. So long as the present system 
survives, it will be impossible to evolve a type 
of officer who, in addition to knowing something 
of the profession he has elected to enter, will be 
an educated man, in the real sense of that term. 

'To attain to that ideal, it would be neces^ry, 
not to impart academic instruction of the inidcUe 
or high school type, as is, I fear, necessary in 
the present circumstance. We might, for instance, 


copy the practice obtaining at the Royal Military 
College at Kingston in Ontario, Canada, wlieie 
teaching lin many cases by civilian professors) 
is of such a high grade that Canadian universities 
and other Institutions treat a diploma from that 
college as the equivalent of a third year course 
or even the B A. degree. * 

Not too much stress can be laid upon this 
point. Some of the young men admitted into 
the Academj' are likely to disappoint their 
military examiners and be themselves disappointed. 
Unless, therefore, the sy.stem of education there 
Is of a sufficiently high order, they will find it 
difficult to obtain training in some other profes- 
sion and their life might easily become blasted, 

XII 

The teaching of English- especially as it is 
spoken and written by the military — receives 
considerable attention at the Academy. Some of 
the time and energy devoted to this language 
could, in my judgment, be profitably diverted to 
other subjects of much more vital importance — the 
social sciences, economics, civics, psychology and 
the like. 

Great emphasis is also laid upon “Empire 
study.” I expecte<l that this would be the case 
at an institution created and conducted, not 
by Indians for themselves, but by Britons 
for them. Nor can anything but good result 
frojn such a study, provided it is made intelli- 
gently and at the feet of men with wide know- 
ledge and liberal instincts. 

I lay special emphasis upon the latter phrase. 


* Refer to the Author’s article : “Canada’s Way 
of Training Army Officers.” in the ilfwfern Review 
for July, 1935. 
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If^uch instincts are lacking, the insistenco upon 
such a study can only lead* to the intro luction 
through a back door, of polities Int^ fha Aeailemv 
and politics of a narrow and even jingoistic 
kind. (And politics of all kinds should, In iny 
judgment, be severelly excluded from such an 
institution.) I hope, therefore, that ‘•Empire 
study” is entrusteil to officer-instructors with 
wide sympathies and knowledge, preferably 
knowledge gained through resklencs in some 
portion or portions of Britain overseas not 
governed from London. 


The four cadet under officers. They all 
are in their last term 

There is one suggestion that I should like 
to make in this connection. The expansion of 
Englan<l (1 use lhat term instead of the Unit^ 
Kingdom, for historically the expansion began 
prior to the Union) is an important Empire 
phase and a phase upon which Englishmen who 
otherwise are tongue-tied can be eloquent. 
Expansion in terms of territory is, however, by 


no means the most significant fact about the 
Biirish E upire. 

Tne tr.msmufcvtion of a part of that E npira 
into the C >min >nwe.iUh of Nitious (L omit the 
u.*ii!il prefix “British*’ for the Irish Free State, 
Canada and S'uth Africa are not exactly, or 
at least wholly, British) is a development of the 
greatest sigtiifioance. The creation of Dominions 
that are in no way subordinate to Britain in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign iiff.iirs and 
whose association with Britain (not even the 
mother-country of iliem ail) is entirely free in 
character, constitutes a landinai'k in human 
evoliilbn. 

Of this phase little is known in India— and 
even in Engian'l or in Britain, outside n limited 
iiiteilectLiid circle. Since, however, the concept 
of our country having a Dominion Army has 
found expression in at least one pul)lic.-it.ion 
issued under the authority of the Guvertimetit 
of India* an»l more recently stnleinents have been 
made— hnliingly — by responsible British slutesmen 
that they were (lir«-cliiig India, liowever slowly, 
towards the Dominion goal. It is but meet and 
proper that the young Indians at the Indian 
Alililary Academy shoulil be given, through the 
Empire study class, precise and somewhat detailed 
infonnalioti regauiing this particular phase of 
Empire development. 

I have another suggestion to make, in respect 
of this aspect of the subject. Such stiuly should 
be supplemented with llie teaching of Iiidi.in 
history and the evolution of the muiomil con- 
sciousness in our country. Instrucliuu in loiltan 
citizenship or if a wider subject bo prefeneti) 
civics should be imparted by competent instiuc* 
tors, prefembly civilians. The need for such 
studies is so obvious that I shall not labour the 
point. 

I may, however, express the hope that means 
may be found to teach Hindustani, which, despite 
the “so-called” Skeen Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, has been left out of the Military Academy 
syllabus. This omission needs to be made good — 
and at the earliest moment. 

Some of the lime now devotetl to the cultiva- 
tion of Eoglisii might be easily utilized for those 
purposes. 

{To be concluded next month.) 


* See reference to tlii-i p)iiit in tli-! fir^r, uriicle 
of this series on p. 190 of the Mudern Review for 
August, ldb5. 




THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

A Critical Estimate of Its Present Position and Future Prospects 

By S. G. warty, m. a. 


Secretary, Indian Institute 

T he League of Nations is hardly fifteen 
years old, and when it was established, 
an unlimited bright future had appear- 
ed to be opening before it ; but 
recent events have so violently shaken it that 
it is no wonder that the generality of people 
look upon it as broken and dying. What 
then is the real position of the League of 
Nations at the present day ? It is proposed 
in this article to attempt a dispassionate esti- 
mate of its position and to discuss its future 
prospects. 

We must disabuse our mind of the im- 
pression that the League is quite an unprece- 
dented thing in the world and that there was 
nothing like it in the past Leaving aside the 
secondary activities of the League, and confin- 
ing our attention to ijs primary object, 
namely, the prevention of war, we find that 
just as the League came to be formed after 
the Great War in this century, so in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century soon after 
the Napoleonic wars, serious attempts were 
made to establish an organized svstem of con- 
ducting international affairs with a view to the 
avoidance of war, in which the British states- 
man Casticreagh took a prominent part His 
idea was to substitute for the chaotic methods 
of the past, a system of diplomacy by con- 
ference, and he provided his ^‘Conference of 
Ambassadors” with an organized plan of work 
and with a Secretariat These preliminary 
efforts culminated later in the century into 
what was known as the European Concert, 
which proved on many occasions to be an 
effective instrument for the joint settlement of 
the Balkan problems and for the maintenance 
of European peace. But ultimately it failed 
completely, because it never had in it the 
seeds of life. Not only did its members differ 
fundamentally on all the greater issues of 
international politics, but even the pressure of 
a general democratic will for peace was 


of Political Science, Bomhay 

If for the same reasons or for any other, 
the League of Nations also fails completely, 
there would be nothing unnatural in it, nor 
need we be afraid that a great disaster would 
befall the world, as* if the world is not already 
in a precarious condition. The League may 
go the way of its predecessors if the seeds of 
life are lacking. There is a sayiug among the 
Hindus that when a friend or relation dies and 
his body is carried to the burning ground, tho 
men who accompany the dead body, experience 
what is called the “Smashan-Vairagya,” a recoil 
from worldliness for the time being, but they 
soon get over it when they return home. In 
the same manner, countries and nations at war 
with one another, when they have sufficiently 
e.xhausted themselves by mutual destruction, 
come to experience the “Smashan-Vairagya” 
of the Hindus, feel for the time being that 
they should never have suffered from the 
madness of war, but soon after, get over that 
feeling of repentance and become sinners 
again. 

It is perfectly legitimate to argue that if 
the League of Nations has done ev'erything 
else but has not been able to prevent war or 
the race for armaments which inevitably ends 
in war, it is a complete failure. When you 
have set out for a tiger hunt, but have only 
been able to shoot a hare, you cannot call your 
venture a success. Is the world in a better 
position today in regard to the maintenance 
of peace than in the pre-war period, after 
fifteen years of the League’s existence ? What 
do we see all round ? The world is re-arming 
itself, though they are making a scape-goat of 
Germany. While Germany is suffering from 
an iufeirority complex, the other Powers,' 
namely, England, France, Italy and Russia aie 
suffering from the fear complex. Germany 
might well complain that she is being encircled 
by the countries which have entered into a 
pact for the so-called collective security, and 
there will be nothing surprising if Germany, 
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Japan and Austria are brought closer together 
as a result of the diplomatic mauceuvres of 
England and France. If some such situation 
develops, can we with anj justification say that 
it is different from the pre-war system of the 
balance of power, which brought about the 
Great War ? 

The removal of the inferiority complex 
from Germany is essential to future peace, and 
her complete e(iiiality of sbitus with her 
fellows should have been frankly, freely and 
unreservedly recognized long ago in practice. 
Nearly six months ago. General Smuts had 
given a strong warning that "if this was not 
done by agreement, it may soon come of itself.” 
Well, the warning remained unheeded, and 
Germany’s equality of status has come of itself. 
General Smuts held out another warning also, 
which may still be heeded while there is time. 
He held and I think very rightly, that the 
arming and drilling and preparing that was 
going on in Germany, were no more than the 
workings of an inferiority complex, that it was 
not real militarism but only military hope, and 
he further observed : 

“To tell me that the German people realy desire 
war and arc deliberately preparing tor it, is asking 
me to believe that they are madder than any people 
today could possibly be. L^t us stop this senseless 
war talk, the mischievous tendency of which is to 
translate itself into fact sooner or later.” 

It appears that if the new conscription in 
Germany is driving England, Prance, Italy and 
Russia into a fearfully nervous attitude, war 
cannot be far behind. It will come, not 
because Germany wills it, but because the 
others by their fear complex will rouse the 
war spirit Plague, as we know, is an epide- 
mic which takes a great toll of life. We read 
it in a fairy story, that a friend of Mr. Plague 
asked him why be was so cruel. "Not in the 
least,” replied Mr. Plague, "I really attack 
only a few. The generality of the people who 
die of Plague, invite the attack by mere 
ner\musness and fear.” When you persistently 
cry “Wolf, Wolf,” you create a position which 
cannot fail to bring in the actual wolf. 

How does the present world position stand 
as compared with that in the period imme- 
diately preceding the war ? That it has not 
improved is certain ] that it has worsened is 
probably true. In these circumstances, on 
Vrhat grounds can the League justify its exis- 


tence? So far as the major issues of world ' 
politics are concerned, its futility is clearly 
established. One may justifiably ask, are wc 
progressing towards internationalism or nation- 
alism ? France still retains its vindictive 
mood as regards Germany. Japan has already 
swallowed Manchuria by faithfully copying 
and improving upon previous imperialistic 
methods. Italy is steadily carrying on its 
aggressive policy and its latest venture is to be 
in Abyssinia. What is more, in the philosophy 
of fascism, war does not come in for condem- 
nation but for praise. 

A number of causes and incidents have 
conspired almost from the very start to render 
the League impotent in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. The first blow was dealt to 
it at its very birth, by the refusal of the 
United States of America to enter the League. 
Secondly, the League has been practically a. 
League of victors. Thirdly, though it is called 
a League of Nations, it is no better than a 
gathering of delegations, from a number of 
Governments who have entered into mutual 
obligations of the same order as they were 
accustomed to impose by ti-eaty, long before 
the League came intJo being. Moreover, for 
vital decisions in matters of policy, unanimity 
is necessary, and even when unanimity is 
attained, the decisions are of the nature of 
recommendation®, only, which require ratifica- 
tion by the individual member States. Sanc- 
tions there are, but only in name, for they are 
so hedged round with restrictions, and are so 
ambiguously worded that they are extremely 
difficult of interpretation. And lastly any 
member State can withdraw by two years’ 
notice. Thus, taking all things together, it 
has been rightly asserted that the League of 
Nations has less power than all the Con- 
federations known to history, even those whore 
the social bond was weakest 

It is no answer to this proposition that the 
League could not afford to go farther than its 
constituents. If the constituent countries are 
not sufficiently international in their outlook,, 
then let us frankly admit that the prevention 
of war which is declared to be the prime object 
of the League is a mere pretence. Oue might 
grant that at the start of the League when the 
wounds were yet to be healed, the relations 
between the States could not but be in a.. 
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•J'trained condition and closer agreements were 
difficult ; but surely with the passage of time, 
•old wrongs must have come to be forgotten and 
improved relations must have come to exist. 
But nothing of the kind has happened. On the 
other hand, nationalism has come to be pursued 
with a greater zeal and persistence, and econo- 
mic and armament conferences have brought 
no result. What is worse, even the most 
thoughtful minds in every country, whose out- 
look used to be world-wide and humanitarian, 
have of late been thinking in terms of 
nationalism alone, so much so that a writer in 
the latest issue of the Hibbert Journal charac- 
terizes this as the “Treachery of the Intellec- 
tuals.’' 

Apart from the defective provisions of the 
Covenant, the manner in which the member 
States have conducted themselves tow’ard 
the League from the first years of its 
existence has not been sincere. It appears as 
if each of the Great Powers is there to gain its 
own selfish ends under the mask of inter- 
nationalism. JS'ot one of them has made any 
sincere endeavour to add to the prestige of the 
League by referring to its consideration, the 
more important issues of its politics. We in 
India are naturally influenced in our views 
regarding the League by the attitude of the 
British Government toward the League, and 
let us therefore take it to illustrate our point. 
Sir Norman Angell has pointed out that 
British policy has all along been to keep the 
League impotent. Nay he even mentions the 
fact, that while Japan’s swallowing of 
Manchuria has been wholly condemned by the 
League of Nations, the Federation of British 
industries has sent a mission to Japan to seek 
orders and to discuss a British loan to that 
country for the development of Manchukuo 
and the recognition of the State. 

Similarly, the dispute between Ireland and 
Great Britain on the question of the Land 
Annuities was one of great importance, 
a major issue, and could well have been 
referred to the arbitration by the League 
machinery, whereby the prestige of the League 
would have been enhanced. In the case of 
India also, fundamental differences have 
existed between India’s view of her rights and 
the British view of her due, and Britain being 
3, .party to the dispute cannot in equity be 


the proper judge to decide. This was also^ a 
case for the decision of which the League 
machinery should have been put into 
operation. Let us remind ourselves of the 
fact that President Wilson in 1917 enunciated 
the first principle of future peace as follows ; 

“That no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own 
polity, its own way of development, unhindered, 
untbreatened, unafraid, the little along with the 
great and powerful.” 

This was the principle of self-determination 
and India has been denied that right, though 
she was admitted into the League on the 
clear understanding that she would soon get 
self-governing powers. As an alternative, 
India could at least have been governed as 
a mandated territory, in which case the League 
would have taken some interest in her 
administration. But to the British Govern- 
ment, even such major issues were matters of 
mere domestic concern. Even in the decision 
in regard to the communal adjustment known 
as the Communal Award, the British Govern- 
ment refused to be guided by the principles 
laid down for the minorities by the League 
of Nations. 

I eau refer here to another circumstance 
as well. We know that one important reason 
why the United States refused to enter the 
League was its irreconcilable opposition to 
that part of the Covenant by which members 
were to protect one another, in case of seizure 
of territories. The United States interpreted 
this to mean that subject countries would 
thereby be deprived of their inherent right 
to fight for their iudependence, and in case 
of fight, would be opposed by the whole force 
of the League. If this interpretation is 
correct — I hope it is not correct — then it 
amounts to this that any subject country — say, 
Cambodia or Java — in case she is driven to 
extremity by the bankruptcy of imperialistic 
statesmanship — a circumstance which I admit 
is only hypothetical, may be thwarted of her 
legitimate aspirations by the combined force 
of all the member States of the League. 

I am not concerued with partisan politics 
here, and I am not writing this from a political 
motive. I state the facts as they appear to 
me after a great deal of study and thought. 
I know there was Locarno, but one swallow" 
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does not make a summer, and possibly these 
Locarno treaties will be buried alive in the 
present crisis. Nor do I make light of the work 
of the Permanent Court of InteruationalJustice, 
but on the whole, it has dealt with matters of 
trivial importance from the international 
point of view and withal its decisions are 
unenforceable. 

Let us at the same time frankly recognize 
that the secondary activities of the 
League snch as the Labour Organization, 
Control of Drug Traffic, etc., have succeeded 
immensely and have rightly received the 
strong impress of internationalism. Can we 
declare the League a useful body inter- 
nationally, because of the success of its 
secondary activities ? We know there are 
certain industries which are not profitable in 
themselves but become a paying proposition 
by reason of their by-products. It is also a 
debatable point whether these secondary 
activities can be separated from the League 
as such and carried on independently of it 
But it is a question whether the League as 
such can be scrapped so long as it is responsi- 
ble for the administration and supervision 
of mandated territories. 

Anyway, to restore the prestige of the 
League, not only should it be strengthened 
and the Covenant recast on the lines of a 
"World Federation, but the member States, 
especially the Great Powers, must be prepared 
to undergo sacrifices for its sake, refer the 


more important issues to its consider.ation and 
learn to abide by its decisions. You cannot 
expect others to respect a mother whom you 
yourself do not respect M*>anwhile, the 
League of Nations and its branches throughout 
the world must help to create the international 
habit of mind among all the peoples of the 
world. In his latest volume, “The Preface 
to Peace,” Sir Norman Angell has lucidly 
brought out the fact that the generality of 
the people of the world, otherwise very peace- 
loving, are ignorant of the implications of 
the policies of their Governments and are 
unwilling instruments of war. I think the 
League of Nations would do well to take 
the people into its confidence, frankly admit 
its failures and ask for public sympathy. 
It can best hope to survive and to be 
useful to the spread for internationalism 
not by broadcasting and magnifying its little 
successes which if magnified would only excite 
ridicule and make it suspect in the eyes of the 
public, but by emphasizing its own failures and 
their causes without hesitation. Its educative 
work should not be propaganda but should be 
on tbe lines adopted by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment Trust for International Conciliation in 
the United States. Thereby the mere sweep- 
ing condemnatioD will be kept under check 
aud a sensible critical attitude would develop 
which I should think to be the beginning of 
wisdom and from which the League may hope 
to get some sustenance. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Universal Education in Shanghai 

When Bengal is faced with a scheme of 
education, there has been started in Shanghai a 
“drive against illiteracy.” The People's Tribune 
( August-, 1935) writes : 

The beginning of free universal education in China 
has been made with the opening of 220 mass edu* 
cational schools throughout the Municipality of Greater 
Shanghai on July I. This is one of the most genuinely 
revolutionary innovations which have been made in 
China. 430,000 illiterates in Shanghai arc to be taught 
how to read and write, —a privilege heretofore 
available, in the main, only to those children with 
parents or patrons who could pay for it. For 
education in China, as in the ^est until recent times, 
has been in the main a private enterprise, to which 
the Government has at times contributed but which 
has never been given freely to the people on any 
considerable scale. On a small scale, indeed, there 
has been some free education by religious institutions— 
Buddhist; Taoist, Moslem, Christian, and others— for 
obvious purposes, but even this has never touched 
more than a small minority of the Chinese population. 

The old system collapsed with the decline of the 
Manchu Empire, but education has remained in large 
part a private enterprise. 'Whether Government or 
private, however, it has rarely been free. Educational 
opportunities were tor the children of those who 
could pay for it. Though free and universal education 
was put forward as one of the aims of the Chinese 
Revolution, and though the number of schools has 
greatly increased since the overthrow of the Empire, 
the actual facilities for free education have been very 
limited. 

The opening of 220 schools for mass education 
in Shanghai, therefore. Is a most radical innovation, 
^ucation is no longer to be the privilege of the 
more prosperous members of society, but is to be free 
to ail. Instead of being a private enterprise, paid for 
by fees (often supplemented by official or other 
contributions^ elementary education is to be a public 
enterprise, paid for by the State out of its revenues 
and available to all of its citizens. This placing of 
education on a socialist basis is as yet only on a small 
scale here, as compared with the general communization 
of education in most Western countries, but the start 
is a most significant one for China, the classic land 
of piivatc enterprise. 

This present move 1$ only a beginning, but it is 
a great beginning. Throughout the Chinese areas of 
Shanghai, the greatest city of China, illiteracy will 
soon be stamped out,— among a population the 
majority of which is now unable to read and write. 
All illiterates of teachable age are being enrolled, with 
time schedules arranged so as not to interfere with 
the various occupations of the students. Instead of 
payment tor education, there will be fines assessed 
(ranging from 20 cents to five dollars) for failure to 
attend classes, 6 classes of 50 minutes per class per 
day, accommodating 300 students, will provide for 


66,000 persons. A term lasts two months, at the end 
of which the students will know over 600 basic and 
most commonly-used Chinese characters, —a solid 
basis for further study. In a year, some 400,000 
students will have passed through this elementary 
course. 

It is of vital importance, of course, that the 
elementary education so gained be carried further. 
600 characters are of little value for ordinary reading, 
but some simple yet Interesting reading matter can be 
specially prepared with this limited vocabulary, and 
we trust the educational authorities have fully provided 
for this. Furthermore, with 600 characters as a basis, 
supplemented by the Chinese phonetic alphabet, 
self-educational primers can carry the student on to a 
fuller knowledge of reading and writing. The 
educational authorities, of course, are fully aware of 
the futility of teaching characters which will be 
promptly forgotten if not used, —and the best insurance 
against this is the provision of special reading matter 
which will be both interesting and instructive. 

The foreign concessions of Shanghai are taking no 
part in the present drive against illiteracy. The 
schools of the Shanghai Municipal Council and the 
French Municipal Council remain institutions with fees 
(much higher than in Chinese schools) which exclude 
the poorer Chinese altogether. The only pnvilege of 
the Chinese is to pay 14 per cent of their rentals to* 
the foreign municipalities,— a total of municipal rates 
far higher than in the areas of Shangai under Chinese 
administrations. The children of the ordinary ''man 
in the street" will have no educational advantages xn 
exchange for the taxes paid in the foreign concessions. 


How one may become an Editor ? 

77ie Oalholio World (August, 1935) discusses 
the question and says : 

There is a story about a great preacher whose friends 
begged leave to print his sermons. one condition" 

he answered, "yon must print me with them " There's 
the rub ! How to get on paper the man of flesh and 
blood, bone and sinew, passions, prejudices, and the 
whole congeries of qualities that we call his 

^'personality" or his "individuality." stjtle cest 

V Homme," said Buffon, and if the man cannot perform 
the magic of placing himself in and under and between 
the lines so that he leaps out at you when you read, 
what business has he with journalism ? 

It is rare to find a man so versatile that he can 
express himself equally well in two or three different 
mediums. Of course there was Michelangelo, w&o 
could write you a sonnet, or paint you a pictu^ 

(though he despised painting as a woman's vocation) 

or carve you a statue or build you a dome. And there 
was Leonardo who could do all those things and also 
dig a canal and invent a flying machine. But such 
myrtad-minded, multitalented geniuses come only once 
in about five or six centuries. 

There are others who, as we say, have the stuff in 
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tbcm but can't get it out. For some artificial reason 
they prevented from "releasing the inhibitions." They 
have humanity and personality^ but one or all of 
what i like to call the 3 P's are acting as a dam to 
the flow of their thought and emotion. The first P 
is Prudence. The second is Policy. The third is 
Politeness, 

Again : there is the obstacle, the phobia, the bogey 
of "discdiRcation." So long as Catholic Journalists 
write as if ail their readers were intellectually and 
morally immature, unprepared to know the truth except 
when the truth is sweet and lovely, write down to 
them as one speaks down to kindergartners, proceed 
on the obscurantist theory that our people don't know 
what's what or what's going on in this wicked 
world, so long will our journalism remain wishy-washy, 
namby-pamby, flat, stale— though perhaps not un- 
profitable. 

There is one more obstacle to vital personal 
journalism. The timid tell us that wc must present 
a "United Front" to the world, suppress our differences 
of opinion, retrain from debate with one another, sing 
the same song, keep step, ar^d avoid above all the 
weakening of the morale of our forces by any 
manifestation of Individuality, if by individualiiy is 
meant peculiarities, oddity of views, crotchets and 
prejudices, I agree. But to say in general that on all 
matters we must take the same view and express the 
same opinion is to advocate the goose-step, 
regimentation, standardization, paralysis. 

"Tell the truth I" a simple maxim and noble. But 
one who follows it must steel himself to the con- 
sequences. Truth telling is a very risky sport. One 
had better not go into the game, unless like a boxer 
or a football player, he is ready for hard knocks. In 
the parlance of the day, if he "dishes it out" he must 
"take it." Furthermore, one who tells or writes the 
truth may himself be able to speak dispassionately, 
but he must not imagine that the world in general 
will weigh his arguments in the scale of reason and 
logic. Even so bloodless a philosopher as Herbert 
Spencer gives warning that "opinion is ultimately 
determined by the feelings and not by the intellect." 
So, the editor who tells the truth as he sees it must 
not be scandalized if he is answered with passion 
and prejudice. He must be ready for whatever reaction 
may come. 


Is War Incurable ? 

In answering such a challenge Mr. F. Melvyn 
Lawson attempts ia the World Ordei^ (August, 
1935) ‘to teach people the relationship between 
thtfir dnrly sowing of the seeds of conflict and 
their periodic reaping of the bloody harvest^ aod 
lists six causes of war : 

No war ever was an accident. Neither was it 
produced by the event immediately preceding its pre- 
cipitation. ^ar followed in the wake of the Sarajevo 
t^'^gedy, the destruction of the "Maine," the Ems 
telegram, and the annexation of Texas, but the funda- 
mental causes of the military contests subsequent to 
these historic happenings were built up, link by link, 
over a long period of time. The much publicized 
event that immediately preceded the roar of the can- 
non on each of these occasions was merely a 
natural consequence of many deep-seated and under- 
lying forces. 

Var, ki short, is merely a symptom of a virulent 


disease. The real disease from which nations suffer 
is not the mobilization of troops and the sacrificing 
of men on the battlefield. Such activities are only 
easily recognized manifestations of ^much more deep 
seated maladies. The source of the real sickness lies 
in the philosophy, organization and practices of every- 
day life. Our economic structures, our politica 
systems, our social attitudes, and our religious pr5.c- 
tices ail contribute to the inequalities, the dishonesties 
the intolerances and the prejudices from which wars 
arc born. In short, war is simply the inevitable 
outcome of current thought and action. 

One of the most powerful causes for war is a 
condition vx hich now exists throughout the world, 
known as international anarchy. Politically speaking, 
national governments are the supreme courts of human 
welfare, that is they arc the highest authority for the 
settlement of controversial questions. Internationally 
speaking, there is no binding, compelling, organized 
control over the nations of the globe. In short, there 
is anarchy. A feeble, but gallant step was made after 
the World War to remedy this situation through the 
creation of a League of Nations. The League was 
not a perfect structure by any means, but was un- 
questionably a step in the right direction, for as long 
as there is no compelling power higher than national 
authority, countries will interpret every issue which 
has an international bearing, in a selfish and provincial 
manner, no matter what the cost. Such an interpreta- 
tion by each member of the family of nations can 
have but one answer in the long run, — war. 

Ancient man fought over hunting grounds } modern 
man kills his brother over market places. Present day 
boundary lines arc only temporary. They will be 

re-drawn in blood unless some form of international 

✓ 

organization is set up through which a change in 
ownership of territory may be consummated as 
peaceably by nations, as property is transferred today 
from one individual to another. It is true that the 
move to settle the Saar Valley tangle on some such 
basis represents an encouraging step in this direction, 
but the general problem of territorial friction is far 
from settled. 

The New Mercantilism is a cause for war which 
few people know by name, but many support in 
practice. It is a revival of some of the ideas found 
in the old Mercantile Theory of colonial days, and 
may be defined briefly as government promotion and 
protection of business interests abroad. This cause 
is closely connected with various forms of economic 
expansion and imperialism, and is responsible for 
gigantic "trade wars" in the form of protective and 
retaliatory tariffs. 

The New Mercantilism is apt to operate somewhat 
in this fashion. A business concern invests money 
in a sovereign, foreign country. Local or other out- 
side interests in this foreign nation may oppose 
bitterly the progress and policies of said business 
corporation, znd their opposition, if carried too far, 
will spell ruin to this concern operating in their midst. 
The managers, or big investors in the business, 
therefore appeal to their home government tor protec- 
tion, and the home government responds with a 
warship or two, a detachment of marines, or both. 
Bitter feelings are engendered, all sorts of intrigue is 
begun, and a localized war may be started which will 
soon spread beyond alt control. 

The race for armaments goes on. Under the guise 
of "an army and navy consistent with national safety." 
nations still spend billions for the instruments of war > 
more, in fact, than they spent in 1914, 
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These (Secret Alliances) have long been a bugbear to 
those who have sought to keep open the highway of 
peace. Much was heard of removing this war germ after 
the 1914 Armageddon. But recent twists in diplomacy 
show that ‘*oocn covenants openly arrived at" was 
like "making the world safe for democracy" merely 
a Wilsonian verbalization. It failed to make itself 
felt in the hearts and lives of men. This forerunner 
of war, like all the others, has continued unabated 
since the world made peace at Versailles. Nations 
still are seeking "security'^ by weaving around their 
potential enemies a steel ring of alliances which may 
be drawn tighter at a moment's warning. 

One of the most baffling of all causes for war to 
decipher, even by the best trained and informed per- 
sons, ^ is propaganda. It may be defined roughly as 
one-sided information disseminated by speech or press. 
Perhaps it never can be eliminated entirely because 
information will always be distributed by human 
agencies, and it is well nigh impossible for a human 
being to write or speak without some form of 
indoctrination. However, under our present system 
of imparting information, this problem is most difficult 
to control. 

Unquestionably there arc many other factors, 
attitudes and states of mind that produce organized 
warfare. 


Katioaal Crisis and the duestion of 
National Unity 

Mr. Chang Chi-Yun says in The People's 
Tnbune (August 1, 1935) 

The greatness of the Chinese nation lies m the 
fact that all the races under her flag, whether major 
or minor, are socially and politically all treated 
equally. The term ^'Chinese race" Is in ordinary usage 
an arbitrary cultural expression, its connotation being 
not necessarily limited to the narrow idea of ethnical 
unity. Aliens who have adopted Chinese names and 
speak the Chinese language are also grouped as 
Chinese, and apparently many queer Chinese names 
had their origin in alien races, but the Chinese people 
do not view them with discrimination. Even the most 
common Chinese names, like Chang and Li, have long 
lost their original ethnical signiflcance, for as far 
back as the Tang dynasty these names had already 
become so common that it was the general practice 
of the time to employ them in denoting imaginary 
persons, in very much the same way as such names 
as Smith and Brown are popularly used by English 
people, la districts where the inhabitants are com- 
posed of mixed races i.e., the Chinese and some 
minor race, their blood-relationship is quite obscure. 
This is especially true in the North-West, where 
Mohammedans are numerous, and the term, Han-Hui, 
or "Chinese-Mohammedan" is generally used in 
referring to these people. The face that these minor 
races have not been wholly assimilated is chiefly 
because of religious differences. For instance, the 
Mongolians and Tibetans believe in what is known 
as the Lama religion, while the faith of the Moham- 
medans is that of Islam, and naturally relations 
between them have not been so cordial as would 
have been the case if no such differences had existed. 
Since very ancient times, religious tolerance in China 
has been proverbial i to the Chinese the idea of 
Intellectual conflict among people because of religious 
differences is an utter absurdity. Little wonder, then 
that the feelings of affinity among these minor groups 


for the Chinese people are as strong as their filings 
of alienation arc weak. Therefore, so far as consti- 
tuent races of China arc cor^cerned, the complicated 
international arrangements made by the League of 
Nations after the World War to safeguard the 
welfare of weaker races are, to the Chinese mind, 
superfluous gestures intended to bolster up a system 
which does not exist in China. 

In achieving the important task of racial unification 
of the country, due attention, therefore, must be 
given to the languages and religions of these peoples, 
and efforts made educationally, politically, and socially 
to preserve and develop their good qualities and 
correct their weaknesses, so that those who are natur- 
ally disposed to Sinicization may gradually become 
assimilated to the Chinese, as did the MancKus during^ 
the days of Imperial China— a very good example of 
racial assimilation. As medical establishments in the 
frontier regions are most inadequate, great stiess must 
be laid on the spread of hygiene education. Next, 
instruction in farming, afforestation, and mining should 
be given so as to facilitate the development of virgin 
natural resources in those regions. Equally important 
is the work of cultural training which, for obvious 
reasons, must not be confined to book knowledge* 
alone. If the Mohammedans an.1 the Tibetans -who 
regard pilgrimages to Mecca and Lhassa as the one 
great aim in life — were encouraged to visit the 
Confucian Temple at Chu Fu, Shantung, and other 
historic places in China, the impressions they receive 
on such trips will be exceedingly valuable. Marriage 
being the strongest social force, the more inter- 
marriages among people of different origin, especially 
in communities where racial groups are quite varieu, 
the more harmonious will be their relations. In the 
newly-established province of Sikang (Eastern Tibet,) 
for instance, the offspring of Chinese-Tibetan parents 
usually speak both the Chinese and native languages. 
Clinging to native customs as they do, they neverthe- 
less show a decided tendency toward Chinese attach-- 
ments, and most of them take great pride in claiming’* 
themselves to be Chinese citizens, and an open* 
admiration for things Chinese is usually shown even* 
by those who do not claim to be Chinese. 

Obviously with the combined influence of educa- 
tion and inter-marriage, diffleuittes of political control 
will be minimized and such work as the inauguration 
of local administration and the extension of Chinese 
law codes will proceed with smoothness. A tradi- 
tionally pre-eminent racial characteristic of the 
Chinese people is their spirit of fair play in dealing 
with inter-racial problems, and under their system of 
group-life all peoples, whatever their origin, are 
treated alike. Nonetheless, the success .of frontier 
adminstration depends to a large extent on the hearty 
support and close co-operation of the frontier peoples. 
In this connection it is stgnifleant to note that the 
Governors of such remote provinces as Ninghsia and 
Tsinghai arc selected from among the Mohammedans 
— proving that political opportunities in China are 
open to all who show ability, without discriminatioi^ 
arising out of religious or racial differences. The few\ 
outstanding Mohammedan personalities now in charge" 
of important military and adminstrative offices in the 
Norlh-^i'cst mostly come from the illustrious Ma 
family, of Hochow, Kansu province. That they are 
able to command the confidence of the Chinese people 
is largely due to the fact that their ancestors, as able 
supporters of Tso Tsun Tang, the great contemporary 
of Tseng Kuo Fan, achieved great distinction in 
supressing revolt in that region in the 'seventies. 
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rhcy^'endcrcd great service to their country by boldly 
iinking their religious differences in order to help 
the Government suppress the rebellious Mohamntedans 
«(^hose cruelty and ruthlessness was a disgrace to 
rivilization. Their strong spirit and humanitarianism, 
and their readiness to support any great national 
cause, rightfully places them well in the forefront of 
workers for inter«racial solidarity. If such a commend- 
able spirit is given fresh impetus and carefully fostered 
among our frontier peoples, foreign intimidarion and 
bribery, however intensely resorted to, will be futile. 

In short, geographic, economic, and racial unifica- 
tion must proceed simultaneously and rapidly before 
real national unity for China can be attained. It is 
only after the complete achievement of this great task 
that the Chinese people can be asbured of real 
security and prosperity, and see their representatives 
at international conferences given the dignity and 
respect commonly accorded to diplomats of Great 
Powers. Further, when the tempest of war sweeps 
across the Pacific -which seems quite inevitable in 
view of current events— China will be prepared to 
weather the storm and, perhaps, by a favourable turn 
of events, recover the territories torn from her during 
the last hundred years by foreign invasion and 
othewise. 


Peace or War— What the people desire 1 

When the common people vete for peace, hig 
men stake their fortunes in the prohability of war. 
The lAV'ing Age for August, 1935, reviews the 
situation thus : 

Still another munitions expose, entitled Wfic's WRo 
in Armaments by H, Williams, has just been 

published by the Labour Research Department in 
London. Among the Vickers-Armstrong stockholders, it 
lists Prince Arthur of Connaught, the Rt Hon. Sir John 
Gilmour (Home Secretary in the MacDonald Cabinet), 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Venerable Archdeacon H. S. 
Phillips of Foochow. The holders of airplane shares, 
which have enjoyed quite a flurry in recent months, arc 
almost equally impressive and include Lionel N. de 
Rothschild, several peers, and not a few members of 
the clergy. But the shareholders in Imperial Chemical 
Industries, whose profits reached a new record in 1934, 
are a veritable handbook of the British aristrocracy. 
They include directors of the Midland, Marttns, 
Barclays, and Lloyds Banks, the Marquess of Lothian, 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Ead Inchcapc of shipping fame, the recently divorced 
wife of Prince George ot Greece. Sir Henry Page-Croft, 
a Cabinet member, and even the novelist Warwick 
Deeping. In the case of the biggest shots, the 
pamphlet includes short biographical sketches. A certain 
Commander Gaven, for instance, served in the Navy 
from 1 900- 19 then with Vickers until 1914, then 
wuh the Navy until 191^, and then back to Vickers, 
x'here he has remained ever since. And it is of more 
than passing interest to discover the Bank of England 
listed among the Vickers shareholders. 

\i^'hilc the select few tn Great Britain stake their 
fortunes on the probability of war vast majority of 
the population shows a perverse preference for peace 
and even a touching faith in tiie League of Nations. 
More than eleven and a half rmil^n p^ple have 
participated in a nation-wide ^Peace ratoc," and ten 
and a half million .of them voted in favor of ^all-round 
redoctibo of armaments by international agreement/ 


As many as 74 per cent of the voters endorsed taking 
militarv action against an aggressor state and 
94 per' cent favoured collective security by non-military 
measures. Less than 775,000 people voted in favour 
of the private manufacture, of arms, and this proportion 
did not vary even in the centres of the private-armament 
industry. Here is the way Walter Ashley, assistance 
secretary of the committee that organized the poll 
interprets its results 

This, then, in brief, is the meaning of this vast vote 
for peace : an overwhelming majority of the people 
of this country have declared themselves, through their 
votes in the ballot, emphatically In favour of the 
League of Nations, of an all-round reduction of 
armaments (and in particular of the abolition of naval 
and military aircraft), of the doing away with the 
private manufacture of arms, and of collcctivi^ security 
by non-military measures. Further, a large majority 
of the people have also declared themselves in favour 
of collective security, even if, in the last resort, it 
involves recourse to combined military measures. 

The people have expressed their will. It is for 
for statesmen to see that this will is put Into effect. 


Liberty 

ifr. Daniel Bnrgent speaks of Liberty in The 
O^mmonuml of August 9, 1935, as follows: 

There are some people who would reanimate the 
word by rearousing the old emotions of 1776, the 
indignation against tyranny which cried out : ''Give me 
liberty or give me death/' But are there not too many 
ether emotions abroad ? The season has changed. The 
only thing that now can make magic the word liberty 
is a philosophy which shows that the thing liberty is 
magical. And where is such a philosophy? 

It is natural to seek for it among so-called liberals, 
but in truth, as philosophers, liberals have been 
generally believers in determinism, a belief which casts 
a slur at liberty. It is true that many of them have 
been witling to die for liberty, but they have been 
quite unable to show why they thought it so holy. 
John Stuart Mill wrote it down honestly that of 
course he did not believe in any absolute rights of 
man. Such rights were to him founded only on 
utility. In case people proved uneducated as he 
might well have thought us), it was fitting that a 
^'Charlemagne or an Akbar" should take away all 
their rights. John Stuart Mill at least had his eyes on 
men. Since then liberals have more and more kept 
their eyes on machines and on animals. According 
to their philosophy man has as little right to auronomy 
as the ape In order to shout for liberty these latter- 
day liberals have had to be very illogical which has 
not bothered them at all. But how can liberty-lovers 
look to their cogitations for help? 

To tell the truth, in order that liberty be a magic 
word some liberty must be inviolable, must belong to 
a part of us that is also inviolable, which we cannot 
lose, and that only thing is our personality. We can 
lose our overcoats but not our personalities. I can 
have my car shaved off, or even my head, but my 
personality is inseparable from me. What it comes to, 
then, is that a sense of the precicusness ot personality 
is the only thing that can restore the magic to the 
word liberty. 

It might be thought that all our fellow citizens 
would have a sense of the preciousness of personality 
for, to begin with, each one of us finds his personality 
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infinitely precious. As a child he resents interference, 
as a grown man no less, ^ho of us does not like to 
0 € autonomous ? Our personality ts the one thing we 
are content with, '^c envy others the colour of their 
hair, cannot env>' another his personalitv. And 
besides this appreciation of our own personality, edu- 
cators and parents would nowadays seem to have a 
special respect for the personality of others. They 
wish children to express themselves spontaneously. 

would takeoff our hats to talents, to riches, 
but not to human beings simply as human beings. Vc 
had cut short our common courtesies as mere for- 
malities. 

In other words, while nobody has noticed it, the 
reject for personality— the great Christian heritage, 
which stayed with many even after they claimed to be 
no longer Christians— has -dwindled and dwindled. As 
if to hide the dwindling there has continued a respect 
for the bodily sufferings of others, and even those of 
cats. But the personality is something more hidden. 
It can^e be seen to suffer. 'Jf'e can almost expect 
the unfit and insane to be shortly put to death for the 
sake of general prosperity, provided they are notin 
their bodies forced to suffer, or seen to suffer. 

...Individualism has received a hard blow and it 
will undoubtedly receive even harder, but it still exists. 


A Bankrupt Century 

III Tli^ Month ( August, 1935) Thomas F. 
Wood lock’ ‘proposes to sketch in outline one 
of the most spoctaoular bankruptcies in human 
history — the bankruptcy of the nineteenth century/ 
and says : 

...The nineteenth century saw the population of the 
civilized world— -the Western world— trebled and the 
comforts of life immensely increased for the great 
mass of men. To borrow the jargon of our econom- 
ists, it saw the ''economy of scarcity,'' which had 
ruled from the coming of man upon the earth, trans- 
termed into the "economy of abundance" It saw, 
in a word, the first appearance of practLally every- 
thing fhat differentiates the world of to-day from the 
world of Julius Caesar— most of aI1« the virtual 
abolition of time and space so far as concerns men's 
dealings with each other, upon which nearly every- 
thing else depends -and it saw the most remote 
corners of the globe explored, mapped and claim^ 
by somebody. It saw man freed in large measure 
from the slavery of muscular effort, by having at his 
command the machine to slave for him» In ali these 
things it opened up for the human race a vista of 
"progress" that in all the previous millennia no one 
had in his wildest dreams ever dared to imagine. 

Nor was it only rn material things that the nine- 
teenth century revolutionized the earth for man. It 
saw him "emancipated" from arbttrar>' rule by 
"democracy." It saw him ^'educated" as never before 
so that illiteracy had almost disappeared. It freed 
his tongue to talk, and it brought him the doings — 
and the talk— of his fellows all over the world. It 
displayed for him the teachings of "science," as it 
brought him the gifts of science $ it told him that 
knowledge is power, and it gave him the opportunity 
to acquire "knowledge" to his heart's content and 
Invited him to use his "reason" upon the knowledge 
it brought him. 

I need waste no time in recounting the visible 
consequences of that insolvency, for they stare one 
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in the face. Twent\' or thirty millions in need of 
work, for whom no work can be found -here is the 
most conspicuous world-phenomenon presented to us 
by our new-found "economy of abundance," and our 
elaborate retinue of machine slaves. The "Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World" is farther off 
than at any time since Europe was Europe, the war- 
drums arc muttering in every country, and there are 
more battle flags to be seen unfurled than ever before 
in history- The facilities of communication which we 
so ingeniously contrived by transportation, we are 
now feverishly abolishing by tariffe, quotas, embargoes, 
immigration restriction, and so forth— bent on split- 
ting up again into isolated and insulated fragments, 
a world so cleverly knit together by steam and 
electricity, by trade and intellectual intercourse, as if 
each fragment could best thrive in complete separation. 
1 need not linger on the picture's details, which stare 
us in the face on every side. 

The first, and most fundamental, is its assertion 
that the purpose of life is bound up with this world 
and this world only. ... 

The second article in the Liberal creed follows 
from the first. It denies dogmatic religion by rejection 
of all authority for truth of any kind. — 

The third article is a profession of faith in 
"development" by evolution— an "inexorable" progress 
automatic and continuous as a result of man's 
emancipation from intellectual servitude. ... 

Finally, the fourth article is the assertion of the 
intellectual independence of the individual, his "right" 
to think for himself and repudiate any direction from 
his fellow-man, however highly placed in Church 
or State. This is, in effect, a denial that God speaks 
to His creatures, not only through conscience, but 
also by means of His guaranteed revelation * it is an 
endeavour to rule the world without any reference 
to its Creator. Man is the measure of all things and 
if only he thought freely, and freely spoke his mind 
truth would infallibly emerge as the result of the talk' 
and world peace and order would follow. The 
great thing is to stimulate discussion so that everyone 
has his say, and subjects everyone cise's say "to 
his own independent judgment" 

Let us see what has happend to the three 
'‘positive" faiths of Liberalism— "science," "education" 
and "democracy." 

Nothing is more striking in the world of intellect 
than the complete voltc-face of "seicnce" within a 
single, or at the most two, generations. Sixty-one 
years ago Professor Tyndall, In his femous Belfast 
address, enunciated the credo of the materialists of 
his time in the following portentous words : 

"in matter [he said] we discern the promise and 
the potentiality of all terrestrial life. The doctrine 
of evolution derives man, in his totality, from the 
interaction of organism and environment through 
countless ages past." 

And for a long time nineteenth -century "science " 
as purveyed to the masses, repeated with conviction- 
this dictate of pure deterministic materialism. It was 
in that "science" that nineteenth-century Liberalism 
made its act of faith. Two generations ago, when 
elementary "education" became widespread, a host 
of half educated vulgarisaieues popularized amongst 
the deChristianized masses the pseudo-science of the 
theorists, and the products of the Rationalist Press 
Association became best-sellers. We can sec traces 
of its survival in the writings of Mr. H. G. Wells 
and his school to-day. Yet at the very flood-tide 
of this literature science itself was preparing a great 
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recantation. It would not be too much to say that 
twentieth-century science is as humble as nineteenth- 
century science was conceited. ... 

To turn now to education, as the nineteenth century 
in its later phases, administered it to the multitude. 
Destroy illiteracy. Open the mind of the multitude 
to the printed word. Bring it into vital contact with 
the past and the prcscr:t by free libraries, and all 
wilt assuredly be well 1 No need to expose tfiaf 
half-truth, so long as Newman's devastating refutation 
of it in "The Tamworth Reading Room" remains one 
of the classics of literature... 

Since "universal literacy" looks for self-realization 
chiefly at the news-stands and in the movie-houses, 
no one can wonder much at what it finds and what 
it docs not find. And as for other departments of 
culture, while pretending to no special competence in 
the field of aesthetics, I doubt whether a music, based 
partly upon strictly barbaric rhythm and partly upon 
nevc' and ingeniously disagreeable sound-combinations 
is really a development and not a degeneration. I 
doubt whether a painting which strives to break the 
bounds of sense in order to express some kind of 
intellectual abstraction, and a sculpture which aims at 
a similar result by incredibly revolting distortions of 
form and a positive cult of ugliness, are anything but 
fundamental departures from truth and beauty. And, 
finally, I doubt whether a literature which abandons 
all principles of selection, of reticence and of economy, 
which offers us cheap cynicism for satire, filth for realism, 
impudence for irony, and what the Germans call 
"gallowswit" for humour, is one that will find much 
of a place in the world's long annals of true art. 

And what, finally, of "democracy," of which wc 
used to be told that the way to cure its failings was 
to give us more ! Here the nineteenth century failed 
to learn from its predecessor, when Libcity, Fraternity 
and Equality were tried out in France according to the 
prescription of Dr. Rousseau and resulted first in the 
Terror and then in the dictator Napoleon. The 
sequence is always the same— unlimited self-government, 
mob-rule, murder and sudden death, and finally the 
tyrant. But the lesson was lost on the doctrinaire 
Liberal : extend the franchise, make the ballot secret, 
try universal suffrage, and all political ills will vanish ! 
Look around— in vain— for the proof I Europe is 
dense with dictators and as for the United States, 
we stand between two worlds : one dead— the other 
(seemingly) powerless to be born. The fallacy of direct 
democracy is that, since rule needs unit^', and numbers 
mean diversity, the masses can effectively have only a 
remote and indirect voice in government. The art of 
ruling well is the highest of all and demands 
a combination of qualities never found but in a few. 
Knowledge may come, but wisdom continues to 
linger. 

Britain’s Econotaic Recovery Policies of 
the National Govemmezit 

In these days of economic disorganization iu 
India a criticism of the British National Govern- 
ment policies for Britain’s Economic Recovery 
by William Koren, Jr., in Foreign PoUcij B^porU 
(•/u/y 31^ 1935) may be of interest to Indian 
readers. 

Thus the efforts of the National Government to 
lift Great Britain from the depression have for the 
most part been directed to save successive groups of 
hard-pressed producers, benefiting consumers only in 
so for as the latter belonged to one of the assisted 


producing groups. Taxpayers have been rewarded 
by the modest gains attendant on restored confidence 
in the national finances. The government has adopted 
the eminently orthodox measures of cheap money 
and a protective tariff ; its "interference" with industry 
and agriculture consists in safeguarding and adminis-* 
tering voluntary rationalization. The government has 
not attempted to end the depression by monetary' 
inflation or by putting the unemployed to work at 
its own expense. 

Critics point to the failure of the National Govern- 
ment, charged with unfettered powers for the fuli' 
Parliamentary term, to present a "five-year plan" for 
the country's rehabilitation. Often, it is claimed, the 
National Government has followed rather than led 
the way in the adoption of reconstruction measures. 

Observers also criticize the National Government 
for confusion regarding the significance of its own 
policies. In order to "save Britain from ultimate 
bankruptcy" through an adverse balance of payments, 
the National Government attempted to reduce imports- 
rather than bring about a revival of world trade, on 
which restoration of the normal balance largely 
depended. By tariff and quota restrictions the govern- 
ment succeeded in narrowing the adverse balance of 
commodity trade until the demand for imports which 
followed revival of the home market widened it once 
more in 19S4. yet this increased adverse trade balance 
failed to create a serious adverse balance of payment 
or alarm the government as in 1931, because simulta- 
neous recovery abroad increased the invisible items 
in Britain's favour. 

The Ottawa and foreign trade agreements have 
been partially offset by reprisals against the British 
tariff on the part of France, Germany, the Irish Free 
State and other British customers. Successful bargain- 
ing for the Scandinavian and Baltic coal markets has 
driven Polish exporters to compete with Britain in the 
Mediterranean and South America, forcing British coal 
companies to reach an agreement for division of these 
markets with their new rivals. In so far as it 
succeeds in decreasing imports, moreover, the National 
Government reduces the power of overseas countries 
to buy British exports or repay past borrowings in 
England, and harms British shipping. The curtailment 
of food imports is especially vicious because agricultural 
countries have not only been important purchasers oi 
British capital goods but are also Britain's debtors for 
past loans. The 1935 Report of the Chamber of 
Shipping complained that "tariffs, quotas and agricultural 
sut^idies have necessarily deprived shipping not only 
of inward cargoes but of the outward cargoes which 
would have been exported to pay for the excluded 
imports... with consequent injury to the shipping 
industry, ship-building, engineering, and other industries 
wholly or partly dependent on it." One consequence 
of this system of economic nationalism "admirably 
conceived to stabilize depression" has been the 
necessity of the £2,00f),000 subsidy to British tramp 
shipping. Although the adverse enect of curtailed 
imports on the export trade could have been partially 
offset by a liberal policy of foreign lending, Neville 
Chamberlain's total embrago on foreign loans from 
June 1932 to July I9S4 and present extension of the 
embargo on loans to non-sterling bloc countries has 
hindered a rise in exports as well as an increase in 
the business of financial houses. Since assuming the 
Premiership in June 1935. Stanley Baldwin has underlined 
the dependence of Britain on international trade 
without explaining how that dependence was to be 
harmonized with the policy of stimulating domestic 
activity. 




A Poem 

This is the Englisli-remiering a poem by 
Dr. Rab i ndran ath Tag*ore, published in Vina- 
Bkarali News : 

Forgive me, peerless one, 

if I forget myself, 

for with the first rush of the rains 

the forest trees are darkly agitated, 
the garden lane is reckless in its flowering excess. 

predigai with its perfume. 

Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if my eyes are guilty of trespass. 

Sec from all corners of the sky 

the lightning repeatedly hashes through your 

window, 

and the wind is rudely rampant with 

your veil. 

Forgive me, my peerless one 

if I arn slack in my manners. 

The daylight is dim today. 

the idle hours seem absent-minded, 
the lonely meadows are without cattle, 
the sky blinded with showers. 

Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if I forget myself 

when the shadow of the dark dense clouds 
has deepend In your eyes, 
your black hair circled by a jasmine chain, 
your forehead kissed by the clamourous day of 

July. 

Health of School-Going: Children 

Dr. V. B. Gokhde writes in The Pror/ress of 
Education : 

Every young person's education is a continuous 
process from day to day, for years together. This is 
naturally to be shared by both the parents and teachers 
alike. A boy or girl really spends five-sixth of the 
day out of school under the apparent supervision of 
responsible parents. This very fact needs complete 
co-operation of parents and teachers, to ensure which 
every school should have a parent's association as an 
integral part of its system. There should be free 
exchange of mutual confidences, the primary object 
being to maintain uniformity of discipline, supervision 
in character-building, inculcation of healthy habits both 
in school and out of school. Giildren are prone to 
observe and imitate their elders. It is up to the parents 
and teachers to set good example for these youngsters. 
The association will form one of the means to induce 
parents to take a lively interest in the doings of the 
school. This is my first suggestion for your close 
consideration. My second point before you is the 
physical training of the pupils, you are all doing full 
justice to the education of the mind. But as far as 
i can judge, at present extremely meagre attention is 
paid to the development of the body. Although ever^' 


one of us is so familiar with the time-honoured dictum, 
sound mind in a sound body ^ 

very little importance is given to this part of education. 
...there should be no school hours for at least a 
couple of hours after full meal. Neither pupils nor 
teachers can do full justice to themselves during this 
period. In tropical countries like India, early morning 
is the best time both to impart and receive knowledge, 
which undoubtedly requires great concentration of 
mind. One is fresh after a good night's rest. In 
Egypt all transactions are suspended between the hours 
of 12 noon and 3 p. m. Once this point of 
paramount importance, entirely in the interest of our 
youngsters, is grasped and accepted all other 
difficulties can be smoothed away. 


Population of India in time of Akbar 

C. S, K. Rao Shaheb writes in Q7iayierl)j 
Jounud of the Mythic Socielxf : 

To estimate the population of a country where 
statistics are not available, recourse is generally had 
to two sources of information, rfo., extent of cultiva- 
tion and the strength of armies. If we assume that 
the main line on Indian Agriculture has persisted 
during the last three centuries, then area under crops 
is a roufih index of rural population. The statistics 
preserved in the Ain^i^Akbavi is sufficient "to give 
a general idea of the extent of cultivation in those 
provinces of the Mughal Empire in which the regula- 
tion system of revenue assessment had been effectively 
introduced." 

After discussing’ various <latn Mr. Rao Shaheb 
concludes : 

So we come to the conclusion that Akbar's 
Empire contained a population of abont 150 millions. 
This was subjected to natural checks, as famines, 
epidemics and war. Mughal India was not free from 
these scourges which must have reduced the popula- 
tion considerably. 


Irrigation Problems in Bengal 

Ml*. S. 0 . Majumdar writes in Scie7ice and 
Culture : 

The problems vary in different parts of Bengal. Thi^ 
in Western Bengal, specially in Bankura and Birbhun 
districts and in the western portions of Midnapore, 
Burdwan and Murshidabad districts, the most pressing 
demand is for irrigation Though in normal years 
the total rainfall may be considered to be more or 
less adequate, the distribution is erratic, and during 
the latter half of September and in o^^^^ber the rainfall 
is usually insufficient for the requirements of crops. In 
consequence, the outturn is usually poor even in 
normal years, and in years of scarcity which occur 
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approximately once in 5 to 7 years, there is a total 
or partial failure of crops. The ryots can hardly 
affoid to use any artificial manure, and the productivity 
of the soil is gradually decreasins. Canal irrigation 
can increase the productivity' ot the soil as the silt is 
carried by the rivers. 

In the eastern portion of \^e$tcrn Bengal also, 
irrigation would be useful » but the most pressing 
need is to improve its sanitary condition and to 
increase the productivity of the soil by means of 
flood flushing which the area has been deprived oi 
as a result of embankments, and to restore ihc net- 
work of rivers within the area which, being deprived 
of the flushing from the parent streams, have badly 
deteriorated and can no longer serve as efficient 
drainage channels. The ideal solution would, no 
doubt, be to remove the embankments and to restore 
the natural condition prevailing before the embankments 
were erected. 


Reciprocity of Sexes 

Miuilvi Abtiul Matiib, m. a., a l., writes in 
f^.rvanl of /Inman it f/ partly thus : 

It may be said that by the removal of parda man- 
kind wilt be accustomed to free social intercourse and 
no bitter result will ensue but will that ensure safety 
for females in every day affairs of life ? If, 
however, such free scope is not possible and if having 
considered the human tendencies ol average mankind, 
we find that our women will require body-guards 
to protect them against the unlicensed handling of 
irresponsible males, it is better for our females to leave 
for the males, that sphere of life which is more suitable 
for them. It may be said that screening the women 
from view altogether stands on a different footing , 
there may not be any harm in allowing females 
ordinarily to be seen by others though there may be 
objection to their free mixing in public places But if 
no useful purpose is served by exposing our females 
to public gaze, why should it at all be allowed ? 
\i^hy should we subject ourselves to an unwholesome 
test that is likely to cause some mischief. 

Every man is endowed with that faculty which by 
nature attracts him towards a female and the more 
it is indulged in, the more it grows in keenness. It 
is very easily said by many that our virtue should 
not be "fugitive and cloistered" but how many arc 
there who can stand the test if indiscriminate mixing 
is allowed ? 


which is God. If man loves his master, he loves birt 
a particle of that wisdom and strength which is God. 
In God man's highest aspirations find fulfilment, for 
God is beyond man's greatest hopes and desires. In 
the inSftitc heart of God there is room for all. No 
one can fathom its depth, no one can measure God s 
love. There is always love beyond love, joy beyond 
joy, wisdom beyond wisdom. So the Upanishad 
say's : "Love God alone, for then the object of your 
love will never perish." 


The Machine and the Mahatma 

In an important paper in Tim- hviian Heview 
Mr. J. M. Kumarappa writes : 

The motive behind the invention of labour-saving 
machinery is greed, not philanthropy or love to lessen 
the burden of the worker. Naturally, therefore, the 
indiscriminate use of machinery only increases many 
of the evils of capitalism. It kills the small trader, 
destroys handicrafts, and increases unemployment, 
poverty and disease » it crushes the individuality and 
initiative of man and makes him a slave. It stimulates 
the greed of the rich and promotes parasitism and 
irresponsibility. It concentrates wealth and power in 
the hands of the few and deprives the producer of 
his share in the production and its profits. Is it any 
wonder then if Gandhiji, to whom the individual and 
his welfare is the one supreme consideration, is 
against the use of such machinery? "I want to save," 
declares the Mahatma, ^'time and labour, not for a 
fraction of mankind but tor all. I want the concentra- 
tion of wealth, not in the hands of the few, but in 
the hands of all" To this end, he welcomes simple 
tools and instruments and such machinery as saves 
individual labour and lightens the burden of the millions 
of workers. It is clear, therefore, that he is not 
against all machinery, ^hile the Mahatma is most 
uncompromisingly against the use of the machinery which 
saves labour In order to increase profits for the profiteer, 
he considers the extensive use of such machinery as 
saves labour for the individual not only desirable but 
lawful. 


The Growth of the Political Conscience in 

Ceylon 

Mr. S. J. K. Crowther writes in The New 
Review : 


Indian Civilization 

The following occurs in Vedunla Kks'iari : 

In other religions God has been worshipped as 
the Father or the Friend or the Master. India has 
added to these, many other forms of worship. God 
is worshipped in India also as the Divine Mother of 
tfc universe. And through Bhakti, or devotion, God 
?•> wroshipped in all the human relationships. He is 
worshipped as the Master, as the Friend, as the Child 
Of Parent and as the Beloved. These forms of love 
are most natural, -the heart of man reaches out to 
the heart of God, soul thirsting for soul. God the 
erribodiment of love and wisdom and streniith is the 
biggest object of man's devotion. If man loves woman 
tflnW. he loves but a spark of that great Love 


Ceylon is India in miniature. In this island of 
25,000 square miles and a population of 5,800,^00, 
mainly descendants of early settlers from India, are 
reproduced as in a microcosm many of the elements 
of India's problems. The caste system prevails in 
Ceylon, though it is not the grim reality that it has 
become in India. Cleavages of race and religion exist 
but they' are not so deep-seated as they are in India. 
For these reasons the development of political 
responsibility in Ceylon is of some interest. 

The Donoughmore Commission came in 1927. 

Their conclusion naturally was that the Ceylonese 
were not yet fit for responsible government. As a 
step towards this end they recommended a new 
constitution which is a disguised form of dyarchy, 
although the Commissioners protested in their report 
that they did not favour a dyarchtcal form o1 
government. The chief features of the new constitu- 
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tion arc the abolition of communal representation 
and the enfranchisement of all males and females 
above the age of 21 without any literacy or property 
qualification. 

Under the new constitution introduced in 193!, the 
Legislative Council was replaced by a State Council 
having both legislative and executive functions. The 
Council consists of three official members, fifty 
dected members, and eight members nominated by the 
Governor. The three official members, styled Officers 
of State,— namely the Chief Secretary, the Attornev'- 
General and the Financial Secretary.— have seats on 
^e Board of Ministers as well as in the State 
Council, in both of which they may speak but cannot 
vote. The Chief Secretary, the head of the Civil 
Service^ is the Chairman of the Board of Ministers as 
well as of the Public Service Commission which is in 
charge of appointments, promotions and transfers. He 
's the Minister in charge of Defence and External 
Affairs. The Attorney-General is the Minister in 
charge of Law, and the Financial Secretary is head of 
the Treasury and in charge of Finance. 

Elections were held in all the other constituencies. 
A total of 1,577,932 voters 1 978,548 males and 599. 3S4 
females) had registered themselves, and in those 
divisions where contests were held sixty per cent of 
the voters went to the poll. On the whole the 
contests were fairly fought and there were only one 
or two cases of appeal to religious prejudice. On 
thc^ other hand, the people's freedom from racial 
prejudice was shown in the election of two Europeans 
and tvX'O Indians. 

The State Council entered on its duties under the 
worst of auspices. The Depression lay heavy on the 
land. Tea, rubber and coco-nuts, the main agricultural 
products^ had slumped disastrously. The public revenue 
had declined so seriously that the first budget presented 
by the Board of Ministers revealed a serious deficit. 

Besides the outstanding achievements of the Council, 
its one serious blunder was the passing of a Bill for 
the relief of Judgment Debtors. Passed during the 
worst phase of the Depression it bore evidence of 
the prevalent panic. The Bill, had it become law, 
would have done much harm to the credit of Ceylon. 
The Governor, on instructions from the Secretary of 
State, has, therefore, withheld his assent from it. 

On another matter the Governor and the Council 
come into conflict once a year,— on the vote for leave 
passages and holiday warrants of Government 
employees,.,. The Secretary of State has held that the 
practice of granting leave passages once in four years 
should continue because the Constitution requires that 
the conditions of employment of public servants which 
existed at its inception should not be altered. 

This is one of the grounds on which a section of 
the State Council is pressing for the withdrawal of 
the special powers vested in the Governor. From 
the point of view of this section of the House, who 
are all Sinhalese, the Governor's special powers arc 
an intolerable restriction of the Council's freedom of 
action. 


New Orientation in Education 

Mr. B. Raauiohandra Rao, M.A, Lf.T., Principal^ 
Hindu College, Guntur, contributes a very 
insiructive paper to Bdu^cational India. Part of 
it is given here : 

Following up the argument in practice we may so 
arrange the school work that the forenoon session 


(7 to 10) may be entirely devoted to teaching lan- 
guages, mathematics and specialized sciences anc?^thc 
afternoon (3 to S} session may be left completely to 
the pupils to make good what the/ have learnt from 
teacher by experience in practical work tn the 
laboratory or workshop or art-studio to be followed 
up by games and lectures ^two or three per week) 
with the aid of cinema or magic lantern that go to 
elucidate the general knowledge subjects, viz.. History, 
Geography and General Science. It is high time that 
the pupils are disabused of the false notion that know* 
ledge can be acquired by reading pages after pages of 
text-books. More often than not the periods assigned to 
these subjects arc utilized for the dictation of notes. 
There might have been some excuse for such a 
procedure when the essay type of answers was in 
demand. But fortunately now the new style of 
questioning needs short, intelligent and accurate 
answers. For geography there are slides to illustrate 
the topography, climate, vegetation and economic 
development of a country or a region. The proper 
study of picture and map, supplemented by excursions 
will surely foster correct geographical concepts and 
the text-book should be read independently by the 
pupils only for refreshing their memories. Similar aids 
can be easily devised for other general knowledge 
subjects. In fact, pupils should be weaned from too 
much attachment to printed letter and should be in- 
duced to acquire knowledge by observation and 
experiment. The compulsory vernacularization of all 
non -language subjects will greatly facilitate this reform. 

1he allocation of one school session to the self- 
effort and self-manifestation of the pupils will have a 
very healthy effect on the tone of the school and the 
task of the teacher will be greatly lightened. The 
tearher and pupil will realize that education is a co- 
operative effort and that each has a part to play. 

The employment of pupils in laboratories, work- 
shops and art studios to realize by practical experi- 
ment the truth of what they have learnt in the class 
room will incidentally afford ample scope for develop- 
ing skill of hand and eye. Manual training should be 
closely associated with subjects of class instruction. 
In the miniature World of the School, pupils whose 
parents pursue different vocations in life gather together 
and the various types of inherited genius that they 
possess should be properly utilized for the benefit of 
all. In this society of all talents only such manual 
work as will release the native genius of the peoples 
should be alloted, and it will not be impossible to 
establish some sort of co-operation between home and 
school. Workers in the carpentry section should be 
able to effect ordinary repairs of school furniture and 
prepare simple educational equipments. So also the 
smithy and laboratory by mutual association forge 
ordinary implements of scientific education. In this 
way every branch of education will find its instructors 
and workers. Thus the theory and practice of educa- 
tion would be set side by side to infuse real love of 
knowledge, to foster dignity of labour, to engender 
confidence in the apparently dull and indifferent pupils 
and finally eliminate truancy and failure from th^ 
school world. 


The Practical Problems of Life 
The following are extracted from Prabutldlia 
Bliarala : 

The conflict between authority and reason is very 
common to modern minds. There are people who 
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procbim their unbelief in all forms of authority'. They' 
do not want to submit to any discipline. They have 
no philosophy of life which they adhere to, nor have 
they any ideal to be achieved in life. They absolutely 
ignore the 9rcat value of tradition. They are practi- 
cally led by wandering whims and caprices. !n the 
name of liberty and reason, they propound doctrines 
which are suicidal to the progress of mankind. In 
the midst of this confusion, some people take a 
Wind refuge in age-long authority. In their heart, 
they are cither sceptics or hypocrites but they console 
themselves with a false relief by leaning towards 
authority. 

The efficacy of reason can hardly be over-estimated. 
\(^\\o can underestimate the value of any rationalistic 
investigation ? Our life is sure to be swayed by 
superstition and fanaticism, if it be not governed by 
reason. We know how the evils of authority have 
ruined individuals and nations. It is well known 
how religions fight against one another for want of 
reason^ Besides, liberty and reason are so indispensable 
for the growth of our soul. We can never grow 
within the hedges of blind tradition. 

"it has been said that reason is not strong 
enough,'' said SwamI Vivekananda. "it does not 
always help us to get the Truth ; many times It makes 
mistakes, and therefore the conclusion is, that we 
must believe in the authority of a church ! That was 
said to me by a Roman Catholic, but I could not 
see the logic of it. On the other hand, \ should say. 
if reason be so weak, a body of priests w'ould be 
weaker, and ! am not going to accept their verdict, 
but I will abide by my reason, because with all its 
weakness there is some chance of my getting at 
truth through it » while, by the other means, there 
is no such hope at all.'' The ereat Swami at the 
same time emphasired the limited scope of reason 
too. He said in the same breath : "To reach Truth 
by reason alone is impossible because imperfect reason 
cannot study its owm fundamental basis. Therefore 
the only way to study the mind is to get at facts 
and then intellect will arrange them and deduce the 
principles." Liberty and reason must have their proper 
limits. If they be let loose, they will certainly fail 
to be safe guides in life. Tradition, on the other 
hand, should not be set at naught, simply because 
they are age-worn and out of fashion. We must 
avoid the extremes of both authority and reason for 
the solution of our problems in life. 'Wc need be 


conscious of the dangers of faith and also the obstacles 
of intellcctualism. There ought to be a balance 
betw'ccn reason and faith in all our undertakings in 
life. An undue leaning to one or the other is the 
cause of our mistakes and miseries. The unrest that 
we find in the modern life is largely due to the lost 
balance. 


The Principles of Indian Art 

The folio win? extract-^ are taken from Th^ 
Theosophist : 

The chief characteristic of the Indian temperament, 
moulded as it is by religion and philosophy, is its 
instinct to search for principles. To proceed from a 
principle, or a general law, to its application to action 
is the Hindu method— the reverse of the British tempera- 
ment, which takes things as they arc, and "muddles 
through, ' and after achieving success, at last is surprised 
to discover that there was a principle all the time. 
The Hindu mind always seeks the idea first. "From 
above downwards" may well describe Hindu technique 
In everything. 

This is particularly true in all forms of Indian art. 
The artist seeks above all things to express the idea. 
Everything, even the form, is subordinated to the idea. 
Let me illustrate. In painting, no Indian painter ever 
uses a model. Suppose he plans to carve a bull in 
granite; every one of the tens of thousands of temples 
of Shiva has an image of his bull, and these granite 
bulls, smalt and large, are everywhere. He docs not 
get a bull and model from nature. He has observed 
thousands of bulls— cattle arc in every village and 
home ; from these memories he creates in his mind the 
idea of the bull. Then he sets to work to carve it. 
His object is not to make a bull which is true to nature 
in all details •. he plans to make the idea permeate the 
matter. If, in creating, his proportions are not accurate, 
he does not consider that a defect ; he is creating not 
the image of any living bull, but the idea which materi- 
alizes or clothes itself as a bull. The bull's passivity, 
his dignity and aloofness, his sense of being the vehicle 
of the God Shiva— these arc what the artist intends 
to reveal. This emphasis on idea as above form is the 
hallmark of true Hindu art. 







Sir Samuel Hoare's Baseless Boast 

Addressing the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva on the 11th September last, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, 
is reported by Reuter to have said : 

“ In accordance with what we believe to be the 
underlying principles of the League we steadily 
promote the growth of self-government in our 
own territories. For example, only a few weeks 
ago I was responsible for helping pass through 
the Imperial Parliament a great and complicated 
measure to extend self-government to India.” 

It is an entirely unfounded claim that ‘^The 
Government of India Act, 1935,’’ to which Sir 
Samuel Hoare referred, has extended self- 
government to India or even that it has pro- 
moted the growth of self-government in India. 
This has been pointed out so often in the 
Indian section of the press in India during the 
discussion of the sections of the Government 
of India Bill in the British [not the ^‘Iraperiar*) 
Parliament that It may seem superfluous to 
point it out again. But as British Imperialists 
will not cease to repeat the falsehood that they 
have given self-government to India by the 
new Act, it will not do for us to cease to con- 
tradict and refute such a flagrant falsehood. 

If a country is self-governing its seat of 
ultimate authority in state affairs (including 
political, economic and kindred matters) is 
situated in the country itself. But in the case 
of India that seat is in a country several thou- 
sand miles distant from it and separated from 
it by two continente and many seas. The 
ultimate authority, too, of a self-governing 
country, whether one man or a body of repre- 

*To call the Britiflh Parliament the Imperial 
Parliament is quite incorrect. For, not to sp^k of 
subject India, which contains the greater portion of 
the population of the British Empire, even the 
governing Dominions do not, as they we not r^uired 
to, send their representatives to the British Farbament. 


seutative men, is indigenous to that country. 
But the paramount authorit}*, so far as 
India is concerned, will continue to be non- 
Indian. 

The con.stitution of a self-ruling country 
is usually framed by itself, or, if it be in the 
transition stage from a subject to a self- 
governing condition, the constitution should be 
framed at least in accordance with the wishes 
of the subject population and receive their 
assent But in the case of the Government of 
India Act, it was framed entirely by non- 
Iiidiaus, and, though there was a show of con- 
sulting Indians, the J. P. C. report itself says 
that the J.P.C. Committee did not accept even 
the recommendations of the Moderate Indian 
‘‘delegates” examined ! And needless to say, 
uo Indian party, not even the much-favoured 
and much-‘conciIiated’ Muhammadans, have 
acclaimed the Act as one which, far from 
granting complete .self-rule, concedes even 
partial self-government. 

A self-ruling country has and performs the 
duty of defending the country. But the new 
constitution, like the existing one, places 
Defence entirely in the hands of the foreign 
Executive and outside the control of the 
Legislature in any way. There has been for 
years a hollow talk of the Indianization of 
the army. But in the new Government of 
India Act one does not catch a faint echo of 
even that deceptive talk. 

So much for Defence. 

As regards the civil administratiou of the* 
country, India at present has no say and in 
the future also will not have any say in the 
matter of the periodical appointments of her 
Governor-General and Governors. 

Even in the case of officers of lower rank 
such as those belonging to the Indian Civil 
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Ser**ice, the Indian Medical Service, the 
Indian Police Service, the Irrigation Service 
and many other officers, the Indian legislatures 
-or ministers will have nothing to do with 
their recruitment, posting, promotion, leave, 
pensions, suspension, dismissal, etc-., the most 
important parts of such work being in the 
hands of the Secretary of State and the 
remainder iu the hands of the Governor- 
General and Governors. For details the 
reader is referred to sections 244 to 263 of 
the Act 

It is a fine brand of self-rule for a country 
not to appoint or control its own servants ! 
The “steel frame” is not only to be maintained 
intact for an indefinite period but to be re- 
inforced and extended. 


manipulated in non-Indian interests. These 
kev economic spheres have thus been removed 
from responsible legislative control. 

Every student knows or ought to know 
that before and during the rule of the East 
India Company, and even later, Britain built 
up and developed her trade, industries and 
shipping at the expense of those of India, 
therebv occupying in the Indian economic 
sphere the place which ought to be India’s 
own. The reader may refresh his memory 
of facts relating to this subject by consulting 
the enlarged new edition of Major B. D. Basu’s 
“Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries.” In 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-governing India, 
Indians will not be able to rc-occupy in the 
trade, industries and the shipping and other 


A self-ruling country controls and disburses 
its own purse. But in the new constitution 
expenditure on the reserved departments, 
salaries and pensions of high officials and 
superior civil servants, and interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges on the national debt are 
removed by statute from the vote of the 
legislature. These non-votable items in the 
future federal budget have amounted in recent 
years to some 80 per cent of the total expen- 
diture of the Government of India, Even as 
regards the remaining 20 per cent of federal 
expenditures, the power and responsibility of 
the future Finance Minister are limited by 
special powers conferred on the Governor- 
General in relation to budget procedure which 
enable him to restore any amounts reduced or 
rejected by legislative vote. 

To call a country self-governing which 
cannot control even 20 per cent of its revenue 
with certainty is a grim joke which the joker 
may enjoy, but not those at whose expense it 
is cracked. 

A self-ruling country determines its rela- 
tions with foreign countries. But, not to 
speak of such subjects of high politics as 
negotiations for war and peace, even matters 
ffelating to commerce with other countries, 
emigration and immigration, etc., are placed 
outside the jurisdiction of the legislature ; for 
Foreign Affairs, like Defence, is a “reserved” 

subject. 

In Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-governing 
India, currency and exchange, banking, railway 
rates and fre'ight, etc., will continue to be 


means of transport of their own country that 
supreme place which the natiouals of all 
civilized and self-ruling countries do in theirs 
by any or all the means which have been and 
are resorted to by such nationals. For, in the 
new Act, in order to “hang” any possible 
future endeavour aiming at such re-occupation, 
such endeavours have been given the bad 
name of “discrimination.” Bv sections 111 to 

9 

121 the Executive (the Governor-General, etc.) 
have been given ample and unlimited powers 
to prevent such “discrimination,” Thus, the 
provisions regarding “commercial discrimina- 
tion” and tlie “special responsibility” laid on 
the Governor-General to prevent such “dis- 
crimination” seriously limit the pitiable future 
Finance Minister’s power to devise and carry 
out a programme in the interests of Indian 
trade and industry. 

The height of absurdity and injustice is 
reached in section 116 vdiich makes British 
companies carrying on business in India “eligible 
for any grant, bounty or subsidy payable out of 
the revenues of the Federation or of a Province 
for the encouragement of any trade or industry 
to the same extent as companies incorporated 
by or under the laws of British India are eligible 
therefor,” under some conditions which 
exploiting British business men will be able 
very easily to comply with. 

No wonder then that a paper on “The 
Government of India Bill as Amended in the 
House of Commons” by Mr. Hugh Molson, 
K. p., published in the July number of The 
Asiatic Review, contains the following exulting 
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laudation of the provisions against so-called 
discrimination : 

“ Under the Bill there are as full and complete 
prohibitions of discrimination as the ingenuity of 
the Parliamentary draftsmen, prompted by the 
greater ingenuity of the European community's 
legal advisers, has been able to devise, . . . 
p. 457. 

A self-ruling State makes its own laws, 
which are not subject to any veto by any non- 
indigenous authority or person. But in the 
case of India, the British Crown, the British- 
appointed Governor-General, and the British- 
appointed provincial Governors are empowered 
by this new Act, imposed upon India from 
outside, to veto or disallow laws passed by 
the central or provincial legislatures. There 
is no means provided for over-riding this veto, 
as, tor instance, there is in the case of the 
power of veto possessed by the President of 
the United States of America. 

The Governor-General and the Governors 
have been thus not only empowered at their 
di-scretion to reduce to a nullity the legislative 
powers and activities of the central and 
provincial legislatures, but they have been 
in addition given powers to make ‘‘Governor- 
General's laws” and “Governor’s laws” by 
their sole authority, without the help of or 
in disregard and defiance of the legislatures ! 
The Governor-General’s and the Governor’s 
Acts shall ha%m the same force and effect and 
duration as Acts of the Federal or Provincial 
IjCgi.slatiires. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-rule-granting Act 
may be expo.sed to the admiring gaze of the 
civilized world in far greater detail than we 
have attempted and that to an indefinite length. 
But we must now stop with mentioning only 
three more items, vix . : 

The Governor-General’s and the Gover- 
nor’s power of suspending the constitution 
wholly or in part, at their discretion, and taking 
unto themselves and exercising all the powers 
of the department or departments concerned : 

Totally ignoring the existence of the eighty 
million inhabitants of the Indian States’ sub- 
jects, giving seats in the Federal Legislature 
to the nominees of the rulers of these States 
and giving full recognition to the autocracy of 
these Princes (as they are called) as it exists 
today ; and 
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Reducing the Hindus of British-ruled ludia, 
who number more than half not only of the 
entire population of British-ruled India but of 
the population of both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States combined, to the position 
of a minority community. 

This last item requires some statistical 
elucidation. 

The total population of the whole of India 
Burma), according to the census of 
1931, is 339,625,586. The Hindus of British- 
ruled India alone, that is of the Provinces, 
number 177,157,035. This is more than half 
of the total population of the whole of India. 
Therefore, the Hindus of British-ruled India 
ought to have been given more than half the 
seats in the two Houses or Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature, namely, the Council of 
State and the Federal Assembly. But out of 
the 260 seats in the Council of State the 
Hindus of British India have been given only 
31 seats, and out of the 375 seats in the 
Federal Assembly they have been given only 
124 seats. They ought to have got more than 
half the seats but have got less than one-third. 
These “General” seats are meant for 
Buddhists, Jainas, etc., also, whose numbers 
we have not taken into consideration. 

It is to be noted that the Hindus of British 
India not only form more than half the total 
population of the whole of India, but also con- 
tain the laigest number of the best educated, 
most public-spirited and most enterprising 
persons in India. Perhaps that is the reason 
why Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-rule-giving Act 
has discriminated against them. 

Salary of the Prime Minister of 
India 7o Be, and That of fhe 
Japanese Prime Minister 

Speculation is already rife as to who is 
likely to be the first Prime Minister of Federa- 
ted India. What is going to be his salary, we 
wonder. 

Our provincial ministers get salaries rf 
Rs. 64,000 per annum apiece. That may- 
lead one naturally to guess that the All-India 
Prime Minister must be given at least 
Rs. 80,000 per annum, if not Rs. 100,000. 

It is interesting to compare the bloated 
salaries of these practically powerless figure- 
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heaRs (comparatively speaking), dressed in 
brief authority, on some of whom bigness is 
thrust, with the very modest salary of the 
Prime Minister of the powerful Empire of 
Japan. Formerly his salary used to be 1,000 
(one thousand) yen per mensem. But, we 
have learnt from the Clonsul-General of Japan 
in Calcutta, that his salary according to the 
revised scale is 800 (eight hundred) yen per 
mensem. On the 19th of September last the 
exchange value of a hundread yen was Rs. 78. 
So, the Prime Slinister of Japan gets a salary 
of Rs. 624 per mensem, or fe. 7488 per 
annum ! One reason why Japan is able to 
spend lai^e sums on the improvement of her 
agriculture, commerce, industries, education, 
health services, shipping, etc., is that she can 
command the services of men of first-rate 
standing and ability for the public good on 
very modemte salaries. But here in India the 
bureaucracv must awe and dumbfound us 
Indians, who are regarded as among the gaping 
rustics of the world, with the length of the 
purses presented to the ministers. 

Pennsylvania Gives Egualify fo 
Negroes 

The 430,000 negroes who live in the State of 
Pennsylvania have found themselves from last 
Sunday in a state of absolute equalitj- with their 
White brethren. Every hotel by law has opened 
its doors to them. No public swimming bath can 
e:;clude them. In trains and buses they can sit 
where they please. In theatres, in all places of 
public entert^ment, they can take their seat next 
to a White woman without the manager of 
hall daring to say them nay. First S^tember 
was the day in which the State’s Negro Equality 
Bill recently rushed through both the Houses of 
the State Legislature, became law. 

So the position of the Negroes in America 
has not been superior to that of the 
depressed classes in India in every 
respect, though it has been so in many 
respects. It is welcome news that at least 
in one American State the Negroes have 
now been legally placed in a position to 
rise in the social scale and be equal to the 
Whites. 

Asoka Pillars and Willingdon Kiosks 

As quite recently the ancient name of 
Asoka and the modern name of Willingdon 
have been placed in juxtaposition in the public 
mind, it may be expected that wherever there 


are Asoka Pillars and Rocks bearing Asoka’s 
Inscriptions, there (and elsewhere, too) 
will spring up Willingdon Kiosks bearing the 
legend : 

“Bow Down, Ye Indians, Bow Down — And 
Buy British.” 

Indian Oil-seeds 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 
for August 23 last contains a paper on “Indian 
oil-seeds” by Dr. F. J. F. Shaw, which was read 
before the Indian Section of that society. It 
is stated there ; 

The total exports of Indian oil-seeds of all kinds 
improved in quantity from 733,000 tons in 1932*33 
to 1,124,000 tons in 1933-34, and from Rs. 11,31 
lacs to Rs. 13,66 lacs in value. Relatively to 1932-^, 
therefore, there was an improvement of 53 per 
cent in quantity and 21 per cent in value. In. 
quantity the exports in 1933-34 reached a record 
level for recent years, this expansion being mainly 
due to the recovery made by Indian linseed. 
Exports of linseed in 1933-34 attained the pre-War 
level, and there was also an improved demand 
for groundnuts as compared with the preceding 
year, but this improvement was accompanied by 
a fall in value. Excluding linseed and groundnuts, 
other kinds of oil-seeds taken together declined 
from 228,000 tons to 198,000 tons in quantity and 
from Rs. 3,28 lacs to Rs. 2,43 lacs in value, rape- 
seed being largely responsible for thi.? result, the 
demand for it falling off by about 37 per cent. 
The table given below compares the quantities 
of the different kinds of oil-seeds exported during 
the last three years, with the pre-War averages: 

Prt.K’ar lltiKU 


Linseed 

av'ruoti 

379 

{Timtsandit ot 

120 72 379 

Rape-seed 

273 

54 

115 

73 

Groimdunts . . 

212 

672 

433 

547 

Castor 

114 

104 

86 

82 

Cotton 

240 

12 

2 

6 

Sesamum 

119 

12 

10 

15 

Copra 

31 




Others 

85 

14 

15 

22 

Total 

. . 1,453 

988 

733 

1,124 


In the case of linseed, observes Dr. Shaw, 
tlie possibility of combining the production of 
oil with fibre offers a fruitful line of research. 

Oil-seeds are exported abroad for obtain- 
ing oil and oil-cakes from them. Vegetable 
oils are used for various purposes, the manu- 
facture of vegetable ghee, lard, etc., being one 
of them. 

The case for and against the export of 
oil-seeds from India is put thus by Dr. Shaw ; 

Each of the Indian oil-seed crops presents its 
own economic and scientific problems. In general, 
India suffers a loss of nitrogenous manure in the 
export of oil-seeds which yield oilcake. Such 
exports are crushed outside Lidia, and the Hsake is 
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not available either as a food for cattle or as a 
manure for the country' which has produced the 
seed. 

A fair proportion of the \'arioTis kinds of oil- 
seeds, oil and oilcake are exported to foreign 
countries and the rest are consumed in India. 
There is a difference of opinion about the d^ir- 
ability of exporting lai'ge quantities of Indian oil- 
seeds. Many people consider it as a loss to the 
countiy and consider that the seeds must be crushed 
in the country and onI>’ the surplus oil should be 
exported. There are others who maintain that the 
export of seed should continue. The arguments 
advanced in favour of encouraging the oil-seed 
crushiM industry in India are: — 

(1) The cakes would be largely retained in the 
country to be utilized for feeding and manuring. 

(2) The profits of the industry' would be secur^ 
for India and the industry would provide emploj'- 
ment for many Indians. 

(3) By crushing the seeds, fresh and better oils 
could be produced. 

The arguments in favour of the export of oil- 
seeds are: — 

(1) India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, 
and it would be better to give attention to the 
development of agriculture with a view to increase 
the yield and export of raw material rather than 
to attempt to start new industries. 

(2) Even if an oil-seed crushing industr}’ were 
established on a large scale in India, the farmers 
would not readily take to the use of cake as 
manure, and consequently Indian agriculture would 
not benefit. 

(3) India already exports some oil and cake, 
which indicates that her actual requirements for 
these are adequately met. 

(4) It would take a long time before Lidia 
could produce refined oils of the kind demanded 
in Europe, and the industry could not, therefore, 
Sourish. 

(5) It is easier to export seeds than oil. 

The first argument in favour of export is 

only plausible at the best. All civilized 
countries have been mainly agriciiltural at 
some period or other of their history, but most, 
if not all, can become manufacturing countries 
also. And they should become manufacturing 
countries also, seeing that agriculture alone 
caunot support an increasing population with 
a civilized standard of living and also consider- 
ing that the profits of manufacture, not to speak 
of agriculture and manufacture combined, are 
much greater than those of agriculture alone. 
India should certainly be more of a manufac- 
turing country than it is now, because too 
large a proportion of the population has been 
thrown on tlio soil, leading a mere hand to 
mouth animal existence. Moreover, through- 
out her history before the British period 
India was as great a manufacturing country 
as an agricultural one. It was only after the 
“Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries,” mainly 


during the rule of the East India Company, 
that India has become mainly an agricultural 
countrv. 

In the course of the discussion following 
the reading of Dr. Shaw’s paper, INIr. B. T. 
Mulwani, B. Ag., met the arguments of the 
advocates of the export of oil-seeds thus : 

one point emerged which could not be 

over-emphasized, namely, the very real menace 
to the fertility^ of the soil and the upkeep of live- 
stock from the loss of plant and animal nutrients 
in the export of oil-cakes. This formed a particular- 
ly sound argument in favour of encouraging the 
oil-seed crushing industry in India, for oil-cakes 
were highly organic and nitrogenous, and contained 
considerable quantities of phosphate, potash and 
other valuable nutrients. On the other hand, 
manurial ingredients wei*e very much lacking in 
many of the Indian soils, and the artificial fertilizers 
imported to meet the need might in the long run 
deteriorate tlie soils. Moreover, as it was attempted 
permanently to maintain increased yields, the need 
for retaining these useful by-products in India 
became all the greater. 

.\nother argument for the oil-seed oruslung 
industry in -India was tliat it would not only 
provide employment, for poor and needy Indians, 
but it would also encourage and strengthen the 
development of mechanical engineering In that 
count^>^ 

Again, as mentioned, when the seed was crushed 
fresh, it produced better oil with a more pleasant 
aroma and consistency, as was shown by the iodine 
value, the essential oils, the Reichert-Meissl nutnber 
and otlier micro-chemical and -physical determina- 
tions. Also, the grading of oil-seeds, and the 
separation of such poisonous and unple^nt seeds 
as castor, would be easier and cheaper if seed was 
cru^ed on the spot, for Indian labour was» the 
cheapo in the world. 

The third argument quoted by the lecturer in 
favour of the export of oil-seeds was that the 
actual requirements of India for oil-cakes were 
adequately met. The force of that argument was 
rather niUlified by the previous argument, which 
stated that the farmer would not readily take to 
the use of cake as manure. The large imports 
into India of artificial manures and feeding meals 
also disproved the statement. However, well- 
oi^nized instruction in the usefuhiess of oil-cakes, 
and reduced prices, would no doubt induce farmers 
to take to the use of these valuable materials. 

Success in producing refined oils might easily 
be expected if some trained experts were recruited 
to start with. The object might also be achieved 
by the offer of medals, etc., to the producers of 
the best quality oils. If the exports of Indian 
oilseeds or oils exceeded the present trade, th^ 
grant of concessions in taxes to oil-seeds powers 
might help to stimulate production. The distribu- 
tion of pure and graded oil-seeds for sowing, at 
concessions rates, would also strengthen the 
industry. 

In short, the industry would be complete in 
itself oil-seed crushing in India was encouraged, 
or at least* given a trial in co-operation with some 
of the Merchants^ Associations. Such Associations 
would hopefully come forward, as they had been 
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st?ongly represeating against the import of vegetable 
products, which they suspected, in places like 
Bombay. 

We are entirely in favour of promoting 
the oil-seed crushing industry in India. In 
the rural parts the immeuiorial village industiy 
of oil-seed crushing, with the indigenous giifini 
or oil-press should be re-started wherever it 
has disappeared or decayed. This will lead 
to the economic improvement of the villages, 
prevent farther deterioration of village cattle 
and restore fertility to the soil. 

Prof. Yone Noguchi's coming 
Lectures at Indian Universities 

Some two months ago Professer Yone 
Noguchi, the Japanese poet and art critic, 
wrote to us that he was coming out to India 
to deliver some lectures at some Indian 
Universities. Later, on the 13th of September 
last, we received another letter from him, with 
an illustrated article on a Japanese artist, 
which will be published iti our next (November) 
number. Old readers of this Revieiv know 
that this is not Mr. Yone Noguchi^s first 
contribution to it In this letter he tells us : 
“As I wrote to you before T will be in your 
city in November ; and my list of lectures 
at the University contains some seven subjects. 

I shall be happy if you can print this article 
in your earliest issue, — in the number of 
November or December ... .1 am hoping to 
stay in India for some three months.” 

He is coming to India at the invitation of 
the Calcutta University. After delivering his 
lectures here he will do so at other Universities, 
e.g., Madras, Annaraalai, Osmania (Hyderabad), 
Allahabad, etc. 

He is professor of English at Keio-Gijukii 
Univei'sity in Japan. It is a private university 
with 280 professors and 6,728 students aud 
pupils. Already 1,760 students have graduated 
from this university. 

Mr. Richard Le Galliene has given some 
tietails regarding the Japanese professor-poet’s 
career and art in the New Yo7^k Times. He 
introduces him thus : 

The Japanese poet, Yone Xoguchi, is already 
well kno\m to Europe and America. It was 
Lafeadio Hearn who first brought Japan into close 
relations with the West, not in any political sense, 
but in the realm of the artistic. To-day another 
ambasRadoT of the arts— Y one Noguchi— stands 
between and brings again into closer touch the 
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contending civilizations of East and the 
This poet, however, uses ' the poetic capabihtif'^j 
of English words to serve Japanese poetic ideuls, 
while Hearn tried to inten^^ret Japan by stohfuua 
himself in her life. The fact that Mr. Noguchi 
writes English verse with ease aud feeling is 
remarkable, for one do^ not expect to find i 
poet of the Far East, where all the traditions ixiv 
different from those of the West, wnting Lnghr^li 
with laciliiy, but perhaps the East is not so ^far’ 
after all, for a poet of no nation, but of all the 
world. 

As regards his education we are told ; 

Educated at Keio Gijuku University. Tokyo, 
where he is now profoasor of English litovaluiv, 
Nogncln felt that, to further his tvainiug, he musr 
come to America to study the great Western people 
and their ways. Amved in San Francisco in 1893, 
he found himself living with some Japanerfo 
agitators, who were busily engaged in the publica- 
tion of a small paper, for wiiich the younu; 
student acted as carrier, without Tecompenso, 
sleeping at night on a table with a volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica for a pillow, Later he 
became a ' schoolboy/ that is, serving as a domestic 
serx'ant when not at school, and applied himself 
to the study of English. After about two years 
of life, Noguchi heard from some members 
of the Japanese colony about the Californian poet, 
Joaquin Miller, who was called by them ^sennian,' 
‘ the h.ermit who lives on dews,' and he made a 
pilgrimage to the poet^s home on the heights. 
Noguchi remained with Miller for three years, and 
became his devoted pu[)il, publishing his first 
poems during this period in ' The Lark/ the little 
magazine published by Gelett Burgess iu Shu 
Francisco. 

Some further details of his career follow : 

In 1897 the youthful poet was seized with a 
desire to tramp, and he made a journey ou foot 
to tiie Yosemite, whose natural beauties iinnrossed 
him deeply. The following year he walked tiirough 
parts of fc’outhem California and of this he writes, 
'I thank the rain, the most gentle rain of the 
Californian May, that drove me into a bam at San 
Miguel for two da^^s and made me study Hamlet 
line after line; whatever I know about it today 
is from my reading in that haystack/ 

In 1903 Noguchi crossed America and went to 
London, where he lived in obscurity until lie 
published a little sixteen -page p.amphlet, bound 
in brown paper, entitled From the Eastern 
which brought him immediately to the notice of 
England’s foremost literary men. The genius of 
the Japanese poet was recognized by such men as 
Austin Dobson, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
and Andrew Lang, the latter writing that the 
poems ^appear to me to contain many charming 
things, and to show' a remarkable command of 
our language’. The next year Noguclii returned 
to his native land after an absence of eleven vears, 
again visiting England in 1913, when he lectured 
on Japanese poetry at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Mr. Richard Le Galliene gives a list of 
other works by Mr. Yone Noguchi which will 
help those who may want to make a compre- 
hensive study of his writings. 
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la the years foUowii^, Noguchi published 
^veral volumes of poetry and prose, the Summer 
tloud, the Pilgrimage, tiie American. Diary 0 / a 

Lajcadio Hearn in, Ja'pan, Through 
the Tom, the Spirit of JapaneBe Poetry, and the 
5pmt oj Japanese Art, Konn, Utamaro, Hiroshige, 
Selected Poems, as well as manv books in 
Japanese. 

Noguctd’s poetr>* possesses an elusive ehann, a 
musical lilt found in the work of few living poets. 
It suggests colour and moonlight, the siting of 
breezes and the singing of birds; his feeling is 
delicate and fairylike, and his later works all 
portray an increasing love for his adopted language 
which he handles as no other non-English poet 
save Tagore has done. 

"The Consummation of the Age-long 
Efforts” of India 7 

Addressing both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature at Simla on the 16th September 
last, His Exeellencv Lord Willingdon, the 
Viceroy, said among other things : 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that 
during my Viceroyalty there has been nc^e 
possible a consummation which many of the great 
ruler? ^ of India through the ages desired to see 
but did not see and which was har^y in sight 
when I myself took ofBce over four years ago. 

mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India consolidates the whole of India, 
state and British, for purposes of common concern 
under a siiule Govemmont of India for the first 
time, and India can become one great country. 
The second broad feature in contrast with the 
existing constitution is that the Government of 
India under the new constitution will draw their 
authoritj* by direct devolution from the Crown, 
just as the Dominion Governments do. They will 
cease to be agents and will stand forth as full 
political and juristic personalities, exercising the 
function of His Majesty. The first feature to 
which I have referred is the consummation of 
ago-long efforts, not only of the Briti^ Govern- 
ment but of all great rulers in India, from .Asoka 
onwards. The second feature is the necessary 
preliminary and the best auguiy for the full attain- 
ment by India of the political character which 
the most developed of His Majesty’s dotninioDs 
enjoy. 

Those who want Swaraj for one undivided 
India will not derive the same satisfaction 
from the passing of ^^The Government of 
India Actj 1935” as Tjord Willingdon has 
done. Thov have not in fact derived anv 
satisfaction from it. What is of primarv 
importance is freedom. Therefore, a number 
of independent Indian regions or states would 
be anyday preferable to one big subject India. 
It is true, no doubt, that the previous existence 
of India as an aggregate of several independent 
state? led again and again to her subjection, 
and it is also true that the existence of one 


undivided independent big country is prefer- 
able to the existence of a number of warring 
independent smaller political units. But the 
independence of the smaller units is, in spite 
of all drawbacks, preferable to the subject 
condition of the bigger whole. India has been 
often described as being in div’ersity and size 
comparable to the whole of Europe minus 
Russia. Would it have been better for this 
big Europe-minus-Russia to have been one 
undivided subject country instead of being the 
aggregate of a number of smaller independent 
and often warring states which she has been 
down the ages ’? 

We will not here discuss whether India 
was ever one politicnl unit in the sense in 
which she has become one now, nor whether 
the part of India (the greater part no doubt) 
which has become one political unit was ever 
exceeded in area by the parts combined which 
in any previous age had become one political 
unit Neither will we discuss whether, though 
India might not ever have been in the past 
one political unit, there was not and has not 
been through the ages a deeper and a more 
fundamental unity of India. We will speak 
of other matters. 

A.s Lord Willingdon has mentioned Asoka, 
it is necessary to point out that Asoka’s India 
or in any case the India of the age of and near 
about Asoka, included Nepal and Afghanistan 
or that part of Afghanistan which is adjacent 
to India. Of course, we have not the remotest 
desire that Nepal should become part of a 
fiubject Federated India, or that Afghanistan 
should lose her independence. In fact our 
imagination recoils from the thought of anv 
oountrj- at present independent losing its 
independence. We have mentioned Nepal and 
Afghanistan only to point out that there were 
times when Bharatavarsha denoted a bigger 
portion of the earth than the Indian Empire 
of “The Government of India Act, 1935.” 

The Viceroy has spoken of “a consumma- 
tion which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did notr 
see.” What was that consummation ? As 
His Excellency has mentioned Asoka by name, 
what was the consummation which Asoka 
desired to see ? It is not easy to answer 
either question. But it is quite easy to .say 
what consummation “the great rulers of India” 
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like^Asoka did not desire to see. They did 
not desire to see the whole or any part of 
India coming under and being governed by 
laws enacted outside India by non-Indians. 
Therefore, it can be asserted safely that the 
consummation w’hich has been brought about 
is not the one which Asoka desired to 
see. The consummation which is a matter of 
great satisfaction to the Viceroy will not bring 
any solace to the soul of Asoka or to that of 
any Indian who wants Swaraj. 

But we certainly admit that if Federated 
India ever becomes truly self-ruling and if Ihe 
present ynerhanie.al juxtaposition of t/co S7(ch 
poUiicathj disshnilar parts of India as the 
Procinces and the Slates I/p the direct cause of 
and hastens the adreni of that self-ri/Unp con- 
dition, the framers of India’s new constitution 
will have deserved our thanks. 

The Viceroy’s reference to Asoka has 

♦ 

given rise in our mind to many thoughts. 
Asoka preached and practised religious equa- 
lity. It does not matter whether he was a 
benevolent despot or a constitutional monarch 
or anything else in modern political parlance. 
But one thing is clear. Though he was a 
Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu, Sramaiia and 
Brahmana, were treated alike in his empire. 
There was then no graded citizenship, politi- 
cally speaking. According to India’s British- 
made new constitution, there is first-class 
citizenship for the master race, the Europeans ; 
second-class citizenship for the Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians ; third-class citizenship 
for the Muhammadans ; and fourth-class 
citizenship for the Hindus— with two brands, 
one for the “depressed” and the other for the 
“caste” Hindus. 

Religious toleration and amity was 
one of the glories of Asoka’s reign. But 
Sii’ Henry Craik has told us recently 
that never in his twenty-five years’ 
experience had he seen greater communal 
dissensions and rancour than to-day. 
Jtnd Indians think that this state of things is 
iiue not a little to the “Communal Decision” 
which is the foundation of the new constitution 
and to the other Communal Rewards which 
have been announced. 

Therefore, though India may have been 
politically made one mechanically, in spirit she 
has been hopelessly divided by the constitution. 


Far from healing old sores, it has created 
new ones. 

The constitution which has divided the 
electors into so many racial, religious, caste, 
economic and other mutually e.vclusive groups 
{each to place its own narrow, sectional inter- 
ests above national interests) —which has 
separated even the two sexes, the constitution 
which has assigned seats iu the legislature to 
the various groups, not according to one 
uniform standard or b.asis, but according to 
vajying one.s, cannot be said to have consoli- 
dated the whole of India. 

Lord Willingdon says, now India “can 
become one great country.” His Excellency 
may be reminded of that paragraph in the 
.1. P. C. Report where that committee said that 
they were destroying the national unity of 
India, or words to that effect — we are writing 
these Notes in a place far away from our or 
any library containing political literature. The 
kind of Provincial .Autonomy which the new 
constitution provides will lead to gubernatorial 
autonomy undoubtedly, but so far as the 
provinces and their people are concerned oue 
certain result will be the Balkanization of 
India. The Provinces have been treated as 
regards the allotment of seats, finance, 
franchise, etc., according to such v.aiying 
standards, that existing, provincial envy and 
jealousies will persist and new causes of such 
feelings will spring up. Thus, it will not be 
easy for India to “become one great country.” 

There is another reason why, in spite of a 
single Government of India, India will not 
really become one great couiitiy. For be- 
coming truly one great country, the Provinces 
and States should have one great common 
purpose or a few great common purposes. In 
spite of the new constitution the people of 
India will, no doubt, continue to act under the 
great common urge of winning self-rule. But 
as Lord WUIingdon refers to the new Act in 
particular as a unifying factor, he or his 
subordinates should point out the great com- 
mon urge, purpose, or object which can be 
discovered in it We find none. 

A common grievance may be, as it has 
often been, a unifying factor. And all Indians 
will continue to labour under the common 
grievance of not having Swaraj. But the new 
Act has divided the people into so many 
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■conflicting groups and has set British India 
and Indian India, as also the Provinces among 
themselves and the States among themselves, 
by the ears so cleverly, and each will have so 
many grievances of their own to ventilate, that 
the great common grievance of lack of Swaraj 
may fail to receive adequate common and joint 
attention. 

Federated India will mechanically bring 
together two politically heterogeneous parts 
of India. In the British provinces, there 
will be at least the form of democracy 
and some sort of modern admini- 
stration, in the States generally there 
will not be even the form of democracy — 
there will instead be the autocracy and old 
world personal rule of the Princes under the 
paramountcy of the British Crown, with its 
concomitant, the unescapable influence of the 
resident and the political agent Can this be 
called the consolidation of “the whole of India, 
state and British” ? 

"Authority By Direct Devofution 
from the Crown* 

Lord Willingdon has said : 

" The second broad feature in contrast with 
the existing constitution is that the Government 
of India under the new constitution will draw 
their authority by direct devolution from the 
Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
Tliey will cease to be agents and will stand 
forth as full political and juristic personalities 
exercising the function of His Majesty.” 

We can only smile. What does it matter 
to us the people of India how the authority 
of the Government of India is derived and 
how they will stand forth, so long as we the 
people continue to remain deprived of any ulti- 
mate authority in anything ? The Dominions 
appreciate direct devolution because their 
people have the substance of self-rule and 
independence. The mere words “direct devolu- 
tion” cannot in India be a consolatory sub- 
stitute for that substance. 

His Excellency has added : 

The second feature is the necessary prelimi- 
nary and the best for the full attwiment 

by India of the political character which the 
most developed of His Majesty's Dominions enjoy.” 

Oredat Judaeus Apella. 

Did “the most developed of His Majesty’s 
Dominions” enjoy the “necessary preliminary” 
of the safeguards, special responsibilities of tiie 


Governor-Genera! and the Governors, "the 
Govenior-Generars reserved subjects of 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, etc., the Governor- 
General’s and the Governors’ ordinance- 
making, law-making and constitution-suspend- 
ing powers, Communal Decisions and Rewards, 
and pro%'isoas against “discrimination” ? 

Cessation of the Ramlila in 
Aftahabad, etc. 

What the Durga Puja is to the Hindus 
of Bengal the Ramlila is to the Hindus of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, 
etc. Non-Hindus in the latter provinces were 
or are spiritually or materially none the worse 
because the Hindus there enjoyed or enjoy 
the Ramlila processions, shows, fire-works, 
etc. But some Muhammadans in Allahabad and 
a few other places took it into their heads 
to raise objections to the Ramlila celebrations 
some ten years ago and the local British 
bureaucrats gave them their support So 
these places have not had the Ramlila for ten 
years or more. In consequence the Hindus 
there have been denied a religious right, have 
ceased to have some harmless enjoyment to 
which they were entitled, and have been 
deprived of a source of undefinable inspiration. 
Whether in consequence the objecting Muham- 
madans have during this decade acquired 
greater fitness for paradise is more than we 
can say. But that they have suffered some 
material loss is the testimony of the Muham- 
madan writer of the following letter in The 
Leader of Allahabad : 

Sir, — By the stoppage of tlie Ramlila our 
communit}' is not sunering less than the Hindus, 
During Ramlila our people used to get contracts 
for li ghtin g, music and fireworks. Muslim 
hawkers used to sell paper toys, fireworks and 
innumerable other things. If the Ramlila be 
rerived we will not only gain the goodwill of 
Hindus but our trade will get an impetus and 
we will lose nothing. I may tell otir leaders that 
they should learn some lesson from the indepen- 
dent Muslim States of Turkey, Arabia and Persia. 
Can our leaders cite a single example of the kipd 
in those countries which were the cradles of 
Isalmic culture? So many motor-cars pass daily 
by our mosques every evening and we read our 
prayers peacefully and during the sacred Muharram 
our hu^ drums do not allow anybody, irrespec- 
tive of caste and creed, to sleep during day or 
night. We are, however, terribly upset only 
once in the year during our prayers and that too 
at Allahabad only by the music of Ramlila 
procession. When our own forefathers ruled 
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-India was there any such question at the time? 
We should follow t&e good policy of cooperation 
with the Hindus wmch made illustrious the 
Emperor Akbar, the most successful ruler ^ in 
India. Remember that we can’t change historical 
facts. Therefore I appeal in the name of com- 
monsense, to prove ourselves that we are no parties 
to oppose the Ramlila at Allahabad. 

Mehdi Alt. 

Allahabad. 

Babu Rajendraprasad on the Bengal 
Governor classification of Critics 
of Detention without Trial 

Babu Rajendraprasad, [^resident of the 
Indian National Congress, has Issued the 
followinor statement to the Press : 

•^His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in his 
address to the Bengal Legislative Council has 
divided those who pressed for release or, in the 
alternaiive, for the trial of Bengal detenus into 
two classes, viz., those who were in secret sympathy 
with ten*orism and, thei^efore, should be regarded 
as out of court, and those w'ho, though well 
meaning, were ignorant of the real state of aff ail's 
and, therefore, deserved no coiLsideration. He 
ignored the third chrss which, I believe, is the 
largest in the country’, and which has among it 
persons holding diverse political views and belong- 
ing to diverse parties. That third class comprises 
persons wlio hold the liberty of person as sacred 
and who strongly feel that none should be 
deprived of his or her liberty' except us a result 
of trial, openly held, in accordance with the canons 
of civilised law. It is this class which has insisted 
on a trial of detenus and, failing that, their 
release. The Government pleads difficullics in 
the way of trial and prefers to rely on laws which 
dispense with its necessity and substitute executive 
order for judicial decision. They have no reason 
to complain if public are not prepared to accept, 
their view, subversive as it is of all recognised 
principles of civilised jurisprudence. But lo-day 
they are bent on perpetuating lawless laws, 
deprivir^ people^ of personal liberty, liberty of 
association and liberty of egression of news on 
the platform and through the press at the will 
of the executiv'e and they have been enforcing 
such laws with all their vigour and not unoften 
misapplying them to conditions for which they 
were never intended. 

“ Consider the number of presses and news- 
papers which have been penalised, the number 
of associations, including labour organisations and 
CoDgre.ss organisations, which are banned, the 
number of individuals who have been deprived of 
their liberty without any of those being tried and 
condemned by a court of law, and it becomes clear 
to what extent the Government can go even when 
things are more or less quiet. Having once enjoyed 
these powers, which subject them to no scrutiny 
by an impartial tribunal, one is not surprised that 
they resent even a criticism of their methods. Wc 
must continue to struggle against these conditions 
until we are in a position to make such laws 
impossible in our land.” 


Mr. De Valera on Qualifications 
for "Victory' 

Geneva, Sept. 16. 

The smaUer nations continue to rally their 
support to the League Covenant. Today was- 
Mr. de Valera’s turn eloquently to proclaim the 
Irish Free State’s adherence to the obligations. 

In a bitter survey of tlie intemational 4eelmg 
he contrasted the deep sadness now obtaining in 
the League vdth the lofty purposes of previous 

3 'ears and asserted: . 

“ Today the Cjmic is our teacher. He whispers to 
us that man in the long run is only a beast and 
Victorv' rests with the most brutal.” 

Mr. de Valera asked: “What could be more 
melancholy than to be thrown into enmity with 
rhofre whose friendship we desire and oppose those 
we admire. That is a hard price we may have to 
pay for collective security, but it is worth it. 

If one aggressor is to be gi%'en a free hand and 
the other re-straiued, it is better to return to the 
old S 3 ’stem of alliances. Our own conduct now 
will determine whether the League is worth survival 
or whether it should be allowed to lapse.” 

M. Litvinoff on the Inviolability of 
National Independence 

Geneva, Sept. 6. 

In a^^^peech last evening on the occasion of the 
Kalians* dramatic withdrawal, Prof. Jeze, the 
Abyssinian representative, begged the Council fully 
to examine the dispute and prevent bloodshed. 
They were ready to accept any help from dis* 
interested countries at modernisation of Ethiopia. 
He invoked Articles X and XV and asked the 
Council by all possible measures to prex*<^ul:^ the 
threatened war. Still, he hoped that Ethiopia 
could count on the Council’s efficacious help. 

At this point the Italians withdrew. 

M. LitvinoC admitted that he did not aympathi^se 
with Ethiopia as described in the Italian memoran- 
dum, but that it was indispensable to protect the 
independence of a member of the League. 

No internal conditions could dej^rive a state of 
its right to integrity and independence. 

The League should stand firm on principle. No 
fighting should occur except in absolute self-defence. 

M. Litvinoff in his speech said, the Italian 
representative in effect had invited the Council to 
declare it.self disinterested in the dispute and leave 
him freedom of action. It was in effect an invita- 
tion to members of the Council to repudiate their 
own international obligations. 

The Wal Wal incident had been happily settled 
and there was nothing now left to justifj' the 
threat of impending railitarj^ operations. 

There were measures other than military which 
could be used to civilise Ethiopia by Italy. He 
admitted that peace was threatened. 

M. Litvinoff invoking Article X, XI and XV 
said that Russia joined the League to collaborate 
in the cause of peace and advised the Council not 
to shrink from the necessary decisions, 

"Abyssinia Refutes Italian Attack" 

Geneva, Sept. 15. 

The Italian documents have been carelessly 
drawn up and many witnesses cited who have 
never been consulted, declares the Abyssinian reply 
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to the Italian indictment, publidied last evening. 

The reply, prepared by the French ethnographer, 
M. Griauio, says that an error of date in the 
Italian memorandum of nearly a thoiwaad year^ 
is suEBcient to discourage serious examination of 
the indictment. 

The reply points out tlmt there is no case in the 
hisloiy of Italo-Ethiopian dispute where Abyssinia 
has declined to submit the question to arbitration, 
when requested to do so by Italy. 

Tlie reply accuses Italy of establishing consular 
posts in parts of Abyssinia, which can only have 
strategicaf interest and stirring up of trouble in 
the army and tribesmen. 

If the condition of Ethiopia is really such as 
suggested in the Italian indictment, why ha.« no 
other foreign legation protested against her? The 
Italian indictment does not justify the intervention 
of a foreign Power iu Ab3*S5inia. 

M. Griaule has proposed an impartial inquiry by 
a committee of experts. — Rexitcr. 

Indian Swimmer Breaks World 
Record 

On the 18th September last, at 1-28 a. m., 
Mr. Robin (Rabindranath) Chatterji, b. a., 
instructor in swimming to the Allahabad 
University, broke the world’s record in endur- 
alnce swimming by remaining in water, 
swimming and floating, for 88 hours and 12 
minutes. Up to that time the world record 
was that of an Italian swimmer, who had swum 
continuously for 87 hours and 10 minutes (87 
hours 24 minutes, according to some). When 
Mr, Chatterji had accomplished this remarkable 
feat, he was picked up on a stretcher and 
removed to a tent where a bed had been pre- 
pared for him. He was examined by several 
doctors present and his condition was declared 
to bo satisfactory. At about 8-30 v. m. the 
previous evening he gave a demonstration of 
ins swimming tricks and Captain R. C. Baiierji, 
who had just then examined him, was surprised 
to notice that the movements of his feet and 
hands were as quick and active a.s if he had 
cntei’ed the tank quite fresh. 

The following paragraphs from a letter 
contributed to The Leader by Mr. Lakshman 
Sahay Mathur are worth considering in this 
counection ; 

Sir,— The full magnitude of the achievement of 
Robin Chatterjee cannot be judged from the mere 
fact that he has beaten the world record by 1 hour 
and 12 minutes. It is well known that in England 
and America in swimming tests the water is heated 
by electricity and kept at body temperature. This 
helps the swimmer to greater endurance than when 
the temperature of the water changes from time 
to time. In the Bharadwaj tank the temperature 
in the day was different from the temperahire in 
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Mr. Robin Chatterji 

the night, which was further heightened l.)y the 
rains during the closing hours of Robin Chatterjee’s 
performance. 

Grease had to be applied to the body of the 
swimmer to prevent chill and prevent the skin from 
cracking. But this resulted iu fouling the water 
and the swimmer who had to keep only hi.s lie.ad 
above the level of the water swallowed some 
quantity of it. Nausea was inevitable. Such foul 
water wa.« never to be found in the tanks in England 
and Americ.a while swimming tests were carried 
on and records set up. 

Simple precauliona such as providing the swimmer 
with rubber socks and surgeon’s rubber gloves 
were not taken which would have prevented tiie 
water from cracking the skin of his hands and 
feet and making the cavities between his fingers 
and toe.9 sore. The tank being open and not 
covered the swimmer was exposed during the day 
to the scorching rays of the sam and at night to 
the cold dew. A small portion of the tank was, in 
fact, provided with shelter but this instead of help' 
ing the swimmer fettered him to one snot. 


Occidental "Meafralify” in the Ifalo- 
Abyssinian Dispute 

In our last issue we wrote in relation to 
“American and other Occidental ‘Neutrality’ ” 
as follows, in part : 

"Italy has munition factories of her own and 
has already despatched considerable quantities of 
war materials. Ethiopia has no such advantage. 
So occidental ^ neutrality ’ will go agains: 
Ethiopia.” 
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The Eruption of Mt. Mussolini 

The Manchester G7i(ir<lianf we have found 
after the publication of our coinment, wrote 
as follows on the same subject : 

The Abyssinian Minister in Paris has addressed 
a letter to the League proiesting, in the name 
of his countr>% against the action of all League 
membei*s that refuse to permit the export of 
arms to Abyssinia. If States and nations share 
the human attribute of conscience at all. this 


“^St. Louis Sfar* Times 
Italy says to Ethiopia : ‘*It may hurt- 
hut youll be cirilued.” 


i.roLfat should- find it out. Tliough no kw forbids 
it and common justice commands it, though there 
is yet no war and tecluiicalb' no throat of wav, 
though liaiy, llic open iigprcssor, masses her men 
un<i niunitiouri on the Abys^sinian frontiers and 
ir^ iielped b^- lialf the countries in Kuvope to do 
so. Abj-ssinia hei-self, the wronged, the innocent, Iho 
appealer to arbitration, cannot get so much as a 
Mugic bullet for the defence of her independence. 
The just and gencrouj^ example has been set by the 
(loveninienLs of France and Britain, botli bound by 
a iveuiy actually doigned to enable the Emperor 
of Abyssinia to obtain all the arms munitions 
necessary for ihe defence of liis countiy, on lh<; 
ground that lo permit Iho export of a nils miglU 
prejudice the cliuiicos of a ijoaccfiil .solutiuu. Finn 
ground and fine chances those, but even were 
they so no ciianee can weigli against tlio plain 
ultemativos of right and wrong. The Bril is! i 
Government is now safely out of nuige of 
questions in the House of Commons, but not from 
the judgment of those it governs. It does not 
Slop India from sending grain and camp equip- 
ment to the Italian troops; why, then, should 
it stop the export to Abyssinia of the fir.«t neces- 
sities of war? By September it may l)c too 
hue. The embargo .sJiould be lifted now. To 
inaiuUiio it ist nothing luit shmn justice, sham 
friencUldp, sham right, and sham neutrality. 

Pandit Pam Chandra Sharma’s Fast 
for Stopping Animat Sacrifice 

Animal sacrifice is, or at least, was practised 
by tlie Jews to propitiate the deity. Muham- 
madans also .sacrifice some animals for the 
.same purpose. Some (not all) Hindu sects 
sacrifice some animals to propitiate some gods 
and goddesses — particularly goddesse-'i. Some 
aboriginal races and tribes also do so. 

Pandit Ramchandra Sharmn of Jaipur, 
Rajputana, is a Hindu and desires that Hindus 
should give up animal sacrifice. Being a 
Hindu he perhaps feels that he can persuade 
and influence Hindus more tlian others. As 
Kalighat Is the chief seat of Siiakta worship 
in Bengal, he has resolved to fast unto death 
unless animal sacrifice is discontinued there. 
He thinks that if it be discontinued there, it 
would be easy to have it abolished at other 
Hindu temples in Bengal and elsewhere. 

A controversy has been going on on this topic. 
Public meetings have been held in Calcutta to 
persuade the Kalighat priests to give up 
animal sacrifice and the Pandit to give up his 
fast, which he began on the 5th September 
last. Leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Babu 
Rajendraprasad and others asked the Pandit 
to give up his fast and endeavour to gain his 
object by enlightening and persuading the 
section of the Hindu community which practises 
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and supports auimal sacrifice. Mahatma 
Gandhi is reported to have stated that the fast 
has been premature, as the ground has not 
been prepared for it. 



Pandit Ifam Chandra Sharma 


Those who believe in one Deity, one 
Supreme Spirit, ought to know that what He 
wants is that men should sacrifice — not beasts, 
but the beast in their own selves. The belief 
in many gods and goddesses is erroneous and 
is not supported or inculcated by the highest 
Hindu scriptures. These gods and goddesses 
do not exist. Therefore, the question of 
propitiating any god or goddess by animal 
sacrifice does not arise. If it be said, that the 
gods or goddesses are impersonations of the 
various attributes aud aspects of the Supreme 
Spirit, then the reply, in brief, is that the 
Supreme Spirit has no attribute which craves 
the flesh and blood of innocent beasts for its 
gratification. There is, no doubt, a destructive 
as well as a creative and protective aspect of 
the Supreme Spirit. But what It destroys, It 
does by Its own power and according to Its 
own laws — It does not require the hand of 
man to do it with a sword or a knife. To 


think that the Supreme Spirit requires any- 
body to kill any animal at any altar or else- 
where is a superstition. It is revolting to our 
feelings. 

Eating meat is not the same thing • as 
sacrificing animals to please the deity. Those 
who eat meat do so to nourish their bodies and 
satisfy their palate- But as God, or any god 
or goddess, has no body, no hunger, no craving 
for any animal or vegetable food, and no 
palate, it is not necessary to sacrifice animaU 
for the satisfaction of God or of any god or 
goddess. It may be necessary to add that tlie 
editor of this Eeview does not eat meat or fish. 

We have written these words to make our 
position quite clear. It is not our object to 
offend anybody. In order not to do so, we 
have generally avoided religious and theor 
logical controversy. We shall not, therefore, 
pursue the subject further, nor ivill tve print 
any letters etc., controvrrting or snpporiing 
OUT eieica. 

Those who are neither monotheists nor 
polytheists need not consider whether it is 
necessary to sacrifice animals to propitiate 
any divine beif»g. 

We have made our position clear in 
Vrabasi with regard to Pandit Sharma’s fast. 
His desire is noble. But we have not sup- 
ported his fast for two reasons : (1) It is 
not likely to touch the heart of those who 
practise animal sacrifice and make them 
discontinue it ; (2) It is a kind of moral 
coercion, which we do not support. We 
urged the second reason agaiust Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast before the Poona Pact. 

Shasfric Argumenf Regarding 
Animal Sacrifice 

Those who do not believe in the supreme 
authority of the Hindu shastras which enjoin 
the worship of gods and goddesses, need not 
consider the shastric arguments for and 
against animal sacrifice ; they may consider 
only humanitarian and other arguments. 

As regards shastric arguments, the late 
Pandit Sar.at Chandra Sastri, who was an 
orthodox and erudite Sanskrit scholar, wrote 
elaborately - in Prabasi twenty-two years 
ago, quoting texts from many shastras 
to show that animal sacrifice was 
not necessary in Shakti-worship. He 
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aUo published a Vyavastha^ signed by 
69 of the most famous pandits of Kashi, 
Calcutta, Navadwip, Bhattapaili and Hard war, 
against animal sacrifice in Shakti- worship. 
This Vyavasiha or prescription was obtained 
by the late Babu Balaram Das, grandson of 
the Rani Rasmani at whose Kali temple at 
Dakshiueswar Parnmahansa Ramakrishna was 
a priest at one period of his life, 

Rabindranafk 7agote and Pandif 
Ramchandra Sfiarwa^s Fast 

Some gentlemen of Calcutta asked 
Rabindranath Tagore to write to Pandit 
Ramchandra Sharnia to persuade him to give 
up the fast. At first the Poet thought he 
would write to the pandit as requested by 
these gentlemen. But he finally gave up that 
intention. Here is a free translation, specially 
made for The ^lodcrn Revieiv of the letter 
which he wrote to those who had asked 
him to request the pandit to give up the 
fast 

“ You have written a letter to me to request 
me to tisk Pandit Ramchandra Sharma to give up 
his resolve to fast unto death. Accoidingly, I 
composed a letter of entreaty to the Pandit. But 
the po^•erty of my request appeared in my eyes 
so lean in comparison with the greatness of his 
noble resolve, that I could not send you that letter 
of request for very' shame. The vow which he 
has taken is a ^*o\v of supreme self -dedication. 
We with our weak minds have no to, are 

not qualified to, judge of its reRilt either way. 
It is certain that in Bengal it is not easy to 
prevent the shedding of the blood of animals in 

know that the immediate object 
of the dedication of his life by this great -.'m>ulcd man 
will not be admitted. Bub where is the paraliel 
to this dedication itse]f? In this case, it will not 
do to think according to our own ordinan' 
standards or ideals. We shall undoubtedly fc^l 
anguish at this dedication of his life; but the 
value of that dedication lies in the anguish that 
we shall feel in consequence of it. I do not know 
what fniit his self-sacrifice will bear in the 
ICalighat temple; but this gift of liis life will 
remain preserved for ever in our hisf,()rical treasure- 
house of precious gems. I am reminded of 
Srikrislma^s teaching to Arjiina at the beginning 
of the war of Kurukshetm. He rebuked the un- 
mpHnesp which had made itself matdfest in Arjuna’s 
mind which had been ovemowered by the grimness 
of the war. The immanliness of our minds, too, 
w not worthy of respect. Pandit Ramchandra 
Snarma toows what his dhamn (fi^rn^knrtnn. *own- 
duty 0 is, and he also knows wadhamie vidhanam 
shreyah. ''death is preferable in the pursuit of 
ones own dharma/' What do we know? T ara 
unable to send the pathetic letter which I wrote 
him at first. Bhadra 15. 1342” 


The Poet has written a poem in Bengali, 
addressed to the Pandit, which has been 
published in Prabasf, and of which the 
following is a free translation, specially made 
for The Modern Review : 

‘‘'0 Great-souled one, Thou wiliest to give thy 

own life 

To ery shame ou the sword of tlic slayer — 

I make knowm my salutation to thee. 

They bring huma (the lust of blood) to the tem))k? 

in Ac guise of bkakti (reverential love), 
They do not slirink from making worship blood- 

drenched. 

Your resolve is to purge impurity 
By dedicating your p\ire life. 

I make known my salutation to thee. 

The cry of the frightened beast, tom from its 

mother breast, 

Makes noiseful the yard of the Mother’s Temple. 
Making the killing of the powerless an offering of 

worship — 

This shame of the Motherland thou wilt wipe 

away. 

I make known my salutation to thee. 

Cruel is the hope of merit from slaying 

The creature who is helpless and \mable to defen<l 

himself. 

Thou wilt at the cost of thy own life 

Rescue him from the hands of those who an.- 

greedy of roligiouB merit — 

I make known my salutation to thee.” 

Sn Indian Infernaiionalisf on the 
I falo- Abyssinian Dispute 

Dr. Taraknath Das, a noted Indian 
authority on international affairs, gave an 
interview to Berkeley Daily Oaxeite (August 6, 
1935), of Berkeley. California, on the 
Abyssinian situation. 

We quote the following extracts from it : 

Italy’s aggression in Abyssinia is the culmination 
of the policy of imperialism among tho.powori? of 
Europe. This view was expressed to-day by Dr. 
Phil. Taraknath Das, brilliant author and publicist, 
in a .scholarly outline of the Abyssinian question. 

Reviewing the events which have led to tho 
l>rescnt clash between Italy and Abyssinia, Dr. Das 
said: 'After the Congress of Berlin, presided over 
by Bi.5marck and in which Disraeli took the most 
important part, the partition of Africa among the 
western imperialistic power became a de facto 
affair. 

" Bismarck ga\*e full support to British expansion 
in Tjgypt and wb.^ anxious for France to get into 
Africa and not think about Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Rhineland. Germany later was given African 
colonies, which she lost as a result of her defeat 
in the World War. 

"In the Congress of Berlin, the Italians were 
more or less absolutely ignored. The Italians 
nonetheless cherished a dream for African empire. 
The British, French and Russians aided the 
Italians to gain a foothold in Africa and even 
supported Italy in her war against Turkey to 
acquire Tripoli, with the sole understanding that 
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Italy would kave the Triple Allianeo combination 
in the course of time and join the Triple Entente. 

‘‘During tho World War, Italy W 85 “ promise^i 
much iu the form of coionial empire in Africa and 
Apia Miuoi’, particularly for her de?Kjrting her 
former valI5^ Oennany. But when the Versailles 
treaty was signed, Italy did not got what she wos 
promised as lier price for her ontr^’ in the World 
War against Germany. 

^Ttaly” ho continued, “finds it impossible for 
her to expand in Asia Minor, because the 
rejuvenateci Turkey of Mustaphn Kemal PiLsha, 
with her strong army and ynth her alliance with 
Russia and her understanding with France, will 
not be an easy object of prey, even for Signor 
Mussolini 

“ But Abyssinia presents a different situation, 
und makes it easy for Signor Mussolini to justify 
his position in regard to Italian imperialistic 
expansion in Africa, Rignor Mn^fiolvn m/fdc hh 
’position ahsohtiely clear withovt nny woral ennt. 

MvsAolini Arrs told the English that Italy 
has 08 viuck right to carve out empires in 
Africa as the British claim to hat'c in Egypt, ffiidan 
or India, or a$ the French have in other ports of 
Africa, fiignor M'ussolini is honest ichen he (tsferts 
that by force he is going to acquire new territory 
for n greater Italy, whereas other statesmen of 
the groat imperialistic powers of Europe tvho 
pretend to have abhorrence and horror for II 
Ducc's impeiiolistic ambitims, are not so muck 
for justice for the "poor Abyssiniansf as they are 
nfrntd that Italian expansion tn Abyssinia will make 
Ilaly^ economically, commercially, politically and 
particularly navally strong in thfi Mediterranean, 
well as in the Indian Ocean f* 

FAVOURS FREEDOM. 

Dr. Das stated that he is for the freedom of 
CN'ery people and that his personal sympathy is 
for the independence of the Abyssiniane. “How- 
ever,*’ he added, “so long as the guidance 'of 
international relations among powers is based on 
the double standard of international morality— one 
for the weak and one for the rtrong; so long as 
Great Britain continues to rule and dominate over 
the peoples of Sudan. Egypt, Arabia, India, Burma 
and other subjugated nations; so long as France 
receives international sanction for maintaining %*nst 
colonial empires in Africa and Asia by subjugating 
other people.^, one cannot verj' well justly condemn 
Signor Mussolini alone for following in the foot- 
steps of other imperialistic nations. 

“///’ Dr. Das continued, "'Abyssinia is conquered 
by Italy, it mil be done vnth international sanction, 
just ns Japan receiued internntional sanction in 
annexing Korea. 

“ Abyssinia ” he pointed out. “is a member of 
the League of Nations, as is Itab’’. Members of 
the Leagiie are bound to maintain territorial 
integrity in Abyssinia. If the great powers of 
Europe who are member’s of the League of Nations 
and particularly of the League Council, decide 
that they will morally, economically and militari- 
stically support Abyssinia against Italian attack, 
then II Duce will certainly not court disaster by 
attacking Abyssinia and incurring the active 
hostility of those great powers. But it seems for 
some peculiar reason, that Signor Mu.^^solhn is 
certain that these great powers will not actively 
fake the side of Abyssinia against Italy, which 
would really mean tacit intomational favour of an 
1 1 alia n exped i fion a gain sf A hyssinio 


JAi*AN'& OPPORTUNITT. 

Concerning the attitude of the Japanese in the 
matter, Dr. Das said: “Japan is not at all 
interested iu fighting any of the western nations, 
but is concentrating on the consolidation of its 
position in Eastern Asia, particularly in Manchuria. 
If liab' is not checked by the League in regard to 
Abyssinia, the Japanese will have a fine opportuoitv 
to point to the double standard of international 
morality maintained by the League. 

The Jaj^nese are champions and advocates of 
racial equality and are naturally syinpathetic with 
the Abyssinian people from that point of vieiv. 
Just as no nations of Europe would like to sec 
an African, nation conquer a part of Europe, 
similarly, the Japanese do not like the nations 
of Europe to conquer any new territory ia Africa 
or Asiaf^ 

Dr- Das has written to us further : 

It is a hlstoricHl fact that during the latter part 
of the nineteenth centiuy’. Italian policy was to 
annex Aby.e.rinia. The Italians made an attempt; 
but were defeated. This defeat was due more to 
the international situation than to Abyssinian 
.superiority in militaiy' ability. At that time ltal>' 
was virtually opposed by all the important power- 
of Europe. 

But the inteinationa] rftuation changed in favour 
of Italy during the early part of tho twentieth 
centuiv\ The British feel that if .Abyssinia is to Ioh' 
her independence, the British should get at loa«t 
that section of the country which contains the sourer 
of the Nile river. Thus the British are opposing 
Italian occupation of Abj'ssinia. Furthermore thf^ 
British attitude towards Italy has changed, because 
Italy is now close partner of France and Russia 
and the Little Entente group of Powers. The 
British do not favour the possibility of Franco- 
Italian co-operation in the Mediterranean and 
.Africa and Europe. 

The Briti.«h are clever in making the League of 
Nation? take up the fight against Italian policy in 
Abyasinia; and at the same time they sent Mr. 
Eden to talk to Signor Mussolini for n peaceful 
partition of Abyssinia, tho British ertablisHing the 
.•sphere of influence around the region where the 
source of the Nile lies and giving some Abvssiniaii 
territorv to Italy and also moving a British port 
to Abyssinia so that the British would virtnallv 
control, indirectly, international relations of thV 
country. Signor MtissoHni has refused to accept 
the proposition of the British; but the British 
are determined to oarry out their point through 
negotiations. 

The final solution of the Abyssinian questiou 
will depend upon the deci^on of Signor 
Muj^olini who may think it to be wise to got tho 
British support and a part of Abyssinia without 
fighting or he may decide to get the whole of 
Abvi^rinia by ignoring the British because thc‘ 
Bnti.sh would not be able to declare war against 
Italy due to the international situation in Eiiroiro 
and the Far East. The whole thing will defend" 
upon the internal condition of Italy and not upon 
the pr ssure of the Lcagtie of Nations. Once Tfalv 
gets into THO fight, against Abyssinia. France, Spain, 
Portugal and even Britain, will not be willing to 
«ce Italy defeated, because such a defeat would 
undermine the prestige of white men in Africa 
-•ind Asia. 
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Rammohun Centenary Commemoia- 
fiori Volume 

A remarkable and profoundly ifjterestiog 
publication is announced by tbc Rammohun 
Roy Centenary Committee, Tluch is shortly 
going to publish a Volume in commemoration 
of the celebration of the hundredth year of tiic 
passing away of the great figure who has been 
universally acknowledged as the “i''ather of 
Modern India.” The various papei’s read and 
addresses delivered on the occasion of the 
Centenary Ceiebratiou in 1933 are being 
gathered into the Wjliune which will contain, 
among other things, complete reports of the 
celebration held all over India and abroad, — 
indeed, a unkjue record of a world-wide 
homage. A comprehensive and exhaustive 
study from all points of view of the “Inaugu- 
rator of the Modern Age in India,” this book 
of about 800 pages of Royal octavo size, neatly 
printed, profusely illustrated, and strongly 
bound in full cloth, will contain Studies and 
Addresses, among others by Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sir J. C. Bose, Sir B. N. Seal, Sir C. V. 
Rarnan, Sir S. Radbakrishnan, Rt Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidu, Madame 
L. Morin, Rainaiiaiida Chatteijee, T. L. 

"Taswani, The Dowager Mabarani of Maurbhanj, 
Sii’ Syed Ross Masood, Pandit Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan, Prof. Riichiram Sahni, Dr. V. 
Ramakrishna Rao, Prof. R. K. Guha, Rev. W. 
S. Urquhart, Dr. W. H. Drummond, Dr. P. C. 
Soutliworth, etc. 

The Messages received from Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir P. C. Ray, 0. F. Andrews, Prof. 
Sylvain Levi. Dr. J.'T. Sunderland, the Paris 
Univeisilty, Bishop Boros of Rumania and 
others on the occasion of the Centenary, and 
the Reminiscences and Tributes paid to the 
memory of the Raja by Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tagore, Keshiib Chunder Sen, MaxMuller, 
Madame Biavatsky, Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, 
Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea, Mahadev Govind Ranade, Bipin- 
chandra Pal, Dr. Herambachandra Maitra, 
S-V R. Venkata Ratnam, etc., on different 
ocuesions, will add considerably, to the 
interest of the book, in which is also being 
included the Publicity Booklet of the 
C’entenarv Committee, edited bv Mr. Amal 
Home, which was so well received at the time 
of its publication. 


A handy repository of all valuable informa- 
tion about the Raja was felt to be a desidera- 
tum bv orffanizers of Rammohun Roy 
Anniversary gatherings ; the book is expected 
to fulfil that need. 

Henri Barbusse 

The causes of world-dcmoeracy and world- 
peace have sustained a great loss by the death 
of the famons French author and journalist 
Henri Barbusse carlv Ia.st month in Moscow 
hospital of pneumonia. AVlien a few years 
ago a Committee of the Intellectuals of the 
world was formed to mould w'orld opinion in 
favour of peace and kindred ideals, he was a 
member of it along yvith Rabindranath Tagore, 
Uomain Rolland, J. T. Sunderland, Gilbert 
Murray and others. During the last few 
weeks of bis life he had been engaged in 
making preparations for holding a World 
Peace Conference in Paris. From India 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Ramanauda Chatterjee 
had been asked to take part in it. According 
to an announcemejit in Aflvam e, 

The National Initiative Commitrtec of the Worl'l 
Peace Conference has been formed with tlie 
following persons: 

1. Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. Rainndranath Tagore. 

3. Mrs. Sai-ojini Naidu. 

- 4. RamanaD<la Chatterjee. 

5. I’andit Niikanta Das. 

6. Nabakrishna Chaudhuri. 

7. K. L. Joglekur. 

8. Prabhat Sen. 

9. .\charya Narendradeva. 

10. Sampnniananda. 

11. R. S. Ruikar. 

12. A. Washe<iuu, Secretary, .\1I-Bengal Muslim 

Students’ Association. 

13. Sudhamay Das-Gupta, Secretary, All-Bcuga! 
Students’ League. 

14. Soumyendra Nath Tagore. (Organizing 
Secretaiy). 

M. Barbusse had also been trying to focus 
world opinion and sympathy in favour of 
Ethiopia to prevent war between Italy and 
that country, and with that object in view ho 
wanted to hold a conference in Paris on 
September 3 last, and Rabindranath Tagore and 
the three other persons named above had been 
requested to send messages to it on behalf of 
India. We do not know whether that con- 
ference could be held in the absence of 
M. Barbusse. 
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Empire Parliamenfary Association 
and the Indian Problem 

Colonel Deneys Reitz, the minister of 
agriculture and irrigation in the Union of 
South Africa and the leader of the South 
African delegation to the recent meeting of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association, laid 
stress the other day, in the course of an inter- 
view with Reuter’s representative, on the need 
of making India an equal partner with the 
self-governing Dominions in the so-called 
British Commonwealth of nations. Referring 
to the proceedings of that Association, he said ; 

“ We speci.'illv' concentratcti on the Indian 
problem. After all the Indian commonwealth 
{xir.'.) constitutes foiii'-fiffhs of the British Empire 
and it is quite clear that wc cannot keep India in 
the Empire by force hut by granting them full 
Dominion Status.’’ 

General Smuts, a far better known South 
African statesman, had said similar thing.s. 
But mi hono ? South Africans have never 
treated Indians as equal citizens. We liave n 
Bengali proverbial expression, “Bhoofer 
mwlidte Ham nam/' “The name of Ram from 
the lips of a ghost” But the name is good, 
even though uttered by a bhoof. 

The Indian public would like to know all 
about the matter from the lips or pens of the 
Indian “delegates” to the Empire Parliamen- 
tary Association. 

Why "Coloured*^ People Cling to 
Independence 


]>oople OL uafive race am ‘*Poinnion,” and there is 
no opportunity for any of tJuun fo rific to recogni- 
tion. 

It 13 no worse for a black man to he individually 
poor and obscure, in a black luun’s counny, than 
it is for a whiUi man to occujjy tlio same liumble 
stains in a white man's country. Moist people, in 
fact, are just tliat, in hath counlrio.®. Bni where 
one black man i.« King, and walks with Kings, all 
otlier black men ina3* feel that they i)e!ong ro a 
liotcniially kiugly race. Where all black ivion arc 
ranked as an inferior oa.ste, just because they are 
black, then the individual who wins wealtii, 
learning or dislinction has still not surmounted 
That caste line. He is forbiddeu, even by personal 
success, to eain the onl.v things which make success 
worth striN'ing for. 

Pride, after all, is ilic treasure which men cherish 
ma«t. Tlie humblc.st black man feels a reflected 
pride, .®o long as there is cue black nation in 
wliich ihcro is one man wha«e right to bo ynoud 
is accepted by the proudoat of other nation a. 

What ''Small Nations" are entitled to 

Addressing the A.ssembly of tiie League of 
Nations on September H last, Sir Samuel 
Hoaro, the British Foreign Secretary and 
former Secretary of State for India, said 
in part : 

'‘Id accordance with what we believe to be the 
underlying iirinciplos of flip League wc steadily 
jM-oinole the growth of Soif-Govenunont in our 
nwn tcrritoiie.*!. For example, only a few weeks 
ago, I was responsible for helping pass tlirou^i 
(be Impcri.-il Parliament si gi-eat and comidicated 
measure to extend Self-Government to India. 
Following the .lamo line of thought, we believe 
liiiit small ualioiis arc entitled to collective 
pi-otection for the mainteijiincc of tlieir national 
life.” 

"We lielieve ilint the b.ackwiir.l iiiiiions, without 
prejudice to their independence and integrity, arc 
entitled to expect assistance from the. 'more 
advanced peoples.” 


The San Francisco Chronicle of August 
10, 1935, begins an editorial article on “The 
Spirit of Mortal Ethiop” with the question : 

Why does a '’coloured,” people, like that of 
Etliiopia, eliug so desperately to its independence? 

Its answer is interesting. It says: 

In part, of course, for the sanae reason that 
otlier people defend their independence if they 
have it, or aspire to regain it if they have lost i>. 

But it proceeds to add ; 

But also for another reason, which applies only 
to the ” coloured.” 

The common people of Ethiopia would probably 
be no worse governed by a foreign conqueror llia.v 
they are by their own Negus, and they might 
economically as common people, be better oft. 
But the difference is that, in an independent 
Ethiopia, some Ethiopians may be uncommon 
people, and all the others can share in the pride 
of a race whicli has some members in lugli place. 
Under “white" rule, on the other hand, all the 


We have already conuneiited on the first 
two sentences in the foregoing extract Before 
commenting on the other sentences, we may 
say that perhaps Sir Samuel uses “small 
natious” and “backward nations” as inter- 
changeable, though some small nations, the 
Danes, the Swedes and the Norwegians, for 
example, are not at all backward. 

As for the meaning of the expression 
“small nation,” the reader is referred to our 
Note on it in the last June mimber, page 727, 
pointing out what is implied in the Lca^c* 
usage. .According to that usage India is a 
small natiou. 

Now to our comment. 

Sir Samuel says : 

“Following the same line of thought, we believe 
that sm.Hll nations are entitled to collective proteo- 
(.ion for the maiutfinauce of their national . life." 
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Sir Samuel is quite illogical. The “small 
nation” called India does not enjoy collective 
protection bat only British subjection. He 
would have been quite logical i£ he had said 
that just as the small nation India has had 
self-government extended to it 178 years after 
the battle of Plassey, so should the small nation 
Abyssinia (for example) have self-government 
extended to it in the year 2114 A.D. by Italy 
178 years after (say) the (future) battle of 
Addis Ababa. 

If Sir Samuel says, India is not a small 
nation, Mu.ssolini may reply : “Just as the 
big country India enjoys the subjection-pro- 
tection of the big British Empire, so should 
the smaller country Ethiopia enjoy the subjec- 
tioJi-protection of the smaller Italian Empire.” 

Sir Samuel wants the small nations to have 
protection for the maintenance of their national 
life. But has India been able to maintain her 
national life under British rule ? Let the dead 
past go, however. Doe.s his boosted self- 
government Act provide for the mainten- 
ance of national life ? Does is not, on the 
contiMry, take it for granted that India has 
no national life, and therefore seeks by all 
means in its power to foster communal life, 
sectional life, gronp life, caste life, provincial 
life? 

Sir Samuel adds : 

“ We believe that the backward nations, without 
prejudice to their independence and intcKity, are 
entitled to expect assistance from the more 
advanced peoples.” 

This is a quite unexceptionable principle. 
But how has it been acted up to, say, by the 
British people, whose empire is the largest in 
the world ? Sir Samuel may say that they 
have assisted the backward peoples in the 
Empire. But subjection and exploitation 
imply more than assistance, even if it be 
assumed for the sake of argument that some 
assistance is implied in subjection. Let us, 
however, assume that nothing more is implied 
in them than assistance. Still one would be 
jktitled to ask, “Can any country, does any 
country, maintain its independence aud 
integrity under subjection ?” 

Division of '"Colonial Raw Materials'* 

Sir Samuel Hoare, in the course of a 
speech made before the League Assembly, 

said : 


s 

•*As i-egards colonial raw materials, it is not 
imnatural for the existing state of affaii’s to 
arouse fears of exclusive monopolies at the 
expense of countries not possessing colonial empires. 
It may be, the problem has been exaggerated, but 
we will be fooli^ to ignoi'e it. Britain should be 
1‘eady to participate in the investigation of these 
mattei’s.'^ 

The assumption underlying these words is 
that the indigenous people of the “colonies” or 
“subject countries” — these expressions are 
popularly used by Europeans as synonymous — 
have nothing else to do with regard to these 
“raw materials” than to produce them with 
their labour as wage-serfs, the wages being a 
mere pittance. The indigenes cannot now or 
in the future claim to turn them into finished 
goods and be entitled to all the profits. Of 
course, if in any “colony,” the indigenes have 
been entirely or almost entirely exterminated 
or reduced to a hopelessly subject condition by 
the European colonizers, then the “Mother 
Country” will be obliged to give up perforce 
any claim to. raw materials. 

On this matter the British mentality is very 
well indicated by the following passage from 
Mr. Hugh Molsoii’s paper in The Asiaii-c 

Review for July, 1935. 

The Ottawa policy as regards the DominioES has 
been disappoiating in the past, and I believe will 
continue to be so in the future. The economic 
nationalism of the Dominions which seeks to develop 
seoondaiy industries and the economic nationalism 
of this country which seeks to develop agriculture 
here, are both giuve obstacles to freer trade. 
Moreover, both the primary and the secondary 
products of the Mother Country and the Dominion? 
are to a large and increasing extent competitive 
in character, and that makes it doubtful whether 
the future will show much improvement. 

In the case of India and the United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, the agi'i cultural products of 
a tropical and a temperate climate are complex 
mentary rather than competitive, and there is no 
time in the future to which we can look forward 
where India will be producing the higher grades 
of manufactured goods. 

As Sir Samuel Hoare^s words imply that 
Britain will not object to non-British nations 
acquiring possession of ‘^colonies” — of course 
in Africa or Asia — not occupied by the British 
or other powerful peoples, for obtaining raw 
materials, they may please those who have 
colonies-hunger. But they will not afford any 
comfort or solace to the small nations or the 
backward nations, 

India Lodge ^ Kobe {Japan) 

We support the following appeal, which we 
have received from Japan : 
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Early m 1932 a email house was rented at 
Kitano-cho 4-cliome, Kobe, at a rent of Yen 30 
per month in order to meet the demand for 
accommo dating India u yoatiis coming to Japan 
for educational and other purposes and to help 
them in acquainting themselves with the Iaaguag< 
and the prelim in aiy ways and maimers of this 
country-. The verj' hrst few mouths of its existence- 
proved beyond doubt the justification for the 
existence of such an institution in Kobe. Young 
men coming from India in months following the 
establishment of this boarding house found it a 
great relief to have a place wiiere lo take abode 
after landing* in Japan and to receive proper 
guidance regarding their future move xo attain their 
objective. Besides these free services, boardinj.- 
and lodging charge for a student being only 
Yen 301- month, they have found India Lodgi. 
to be cheaper than the cheapest hotel; and th<‘ 
Indian food provided liac been w'holesome and 
the living conditions quite good. Veiy often these 
people leave home with the haziesst ideas about 
conditions prevailing here and on arrival get a 
rude awakening when they find their ciendor 
resources fast cl;>appearing, owing to the extvn- 
ordinaiy charges that al! new comers have t.o fac^. 
in every foreim countiy. 

This is in stiori an explanation for the efforts 
which residced in the decision of the Indian 
residents of Kobo and O^oka to hav^e a pertuaneot 
building for this patriotic work. At a meeting of 
the Indian Community a committee was elected 
for the fuTtheranccr of the above object and it has 
been fortiuiate onongb to be able lo locate a piece 
01 land, with a ^^ixteen roomed barracklike building 
on it, situated in a central and convenient plat**' 
(within a rainute^s walk from the Kobe city tram 
and Hankyu Electric Railway terminus). Thi^ 
wooden building was erected for a boarding house 
for the students and in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee is veiy suitoble for their purpose. ThiF 
house and land has been negotiated to be pur- 
chased for a sum of Yen 74001- and this sum the 
committee* has been able to collect from the local 
Indian. I'esidnnts. It may uoi be out of place, 
however, to mention here that this plot of land 
has been benevolently sold to the Committee at 
somewhat under the market price and the buildinu 
has been given awav practically* free iu view 
the object for which it is intended to be used. 
ii tfao near future the committee wish to erect 
a new building worthy of the name of India 
Lodge. This will require a sum of Yen 50,0001- 
and the committee appeals most- earnestly for 
.generous contribution to this fund and they hope 
they may receive the required amount before long. 
If you are iu simipathy with the fundamentals of 
this scheme kindly contribute generously and be 
pleased to send youi* contribution either to the 
Honoraiy Treasurer. India Lodge, c’o P. O. Box 
No. 74, Kobe (Japan). 

Conch-'bf owing No Crime ! 

The Sessions Judge of Bijnor has decided an 
interesting case under Section 107 of the Cr. P. C. 
declaring that " the doing of a lawdul act in a 
lawful manner, even if that injured the suscep- 
tibilities of persons of a different faith, would not 
m itseif be a sufficient waramt for proceedings *inder 
Section 167.^^ 


Five Mahornedanc and three HmdiiS'Of NajiSabad 
had been ordered by a Magistrate, to furnish 
security \mder Section 107 and put. in jail pv.ndlng 
inquiries regarding the status of the sureties 
furnished by them. It wus alleged tluit the Hindus 
while reciting a ‘katha^ of -he Ramayaua, blew' 
a conch, tiie time of che *kacha‘ cohiciding with 
the lelu prayers of Muslims of that iocalivy. 

The Sessions Judge acquitted all accused on 
appeal, holding that there was uo apprehension 
of breach of peace, remarking that there was no 
evidence that the blowing of a conch was an 
innovation. There was no mesque near the hou 2 ?e. 
The only thing that emerged from the evidence- 
on recora was that the Hindus claimed to blow 
a conch os a matter of right and that it was uui 
liked by some Muslims. He held that no case 
had been made out under Section 107 and acquitted 
all accused. 

So it has come to this that in Hindudtan, 
the land where the Hindus are still a distinct 
raajoritv, it requires a judicial pronoun ce* 
ment to determine that the Hindu auspicious 
and religious practice of blowing a conch- 
shell is not a crime I Crime, mind you ! 

^ffermaffi of Leader*' Confempf 
Case 

Poi- contributing letter to The Leader 
Pandit Kapil Deo Malaviya, Advocate, wati 
tried for contempt of court before tlie 
Allahabad High Court. Mr. Chiutamaoi, the 
Chief Editor, and Mr. Krishna Uam, the 
Publisher, of the paper were also tried for 
the same offence. Mr. Malaviya was convict- 
ed and fined, but the editor and the publisher 
of the paper were let ofl’ with a warning and 
an order that they should pay lls. 100 
towards Governmeot’s costa iu these pro- 
ceedings. Subsequently tlie application of 
the three accused for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council was rejected by the High Court 
and the application to the Privy Council 
itself for special leave to appeal also met with 
the same fate. 

Some time later Mr. ilalaviya submitted 
an apology to the High Court This item of 
news was telegraphed to newspapers outside 
Allahabad, and Tlie National Cali of Delhi 
published it under the heading, "Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani and others tender unqualified 
apology.” This mistake of fact was brought 
to the notice of the editor of that ps 4 ier and 
was corrected in The Leader. 

Thereafter the Registrar of the Allahabad 
High Goui^ informed ail District Judges 
loiiDate to the High Court, of Judicature 
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:it illahabad that the Court has “ordered that 
the name of the Leader be struck off from 
the list of approved newspapers,” to which 
Court notices are sent 

This order of the Allahabad High Court 
is neither judicial nor judicious, nor, it may 
be added, dignitied. Even the worst 
offender — and The Leader was not an offender 
— cannot be punished twice for the same 
otfence. As the correction of a mistake in 
another paper is not an offence, that paper 
had not committed any fresh offence to 
deserve a fresh punishment. Moreover, 
supposing it had committed a fresh offence, 
it could not be punished without being heard 
in defence. What is still more astonishing 
is that the paper has been practically subject- 
ed to a recurring annual fine amounting, we 
are informed, to Rs. 15,000 per annum for 
an indiSnite period ! That represents the 
amount the paper will lose every vear by 
being deprived of the Court notices. 

It is the litigants who pav for the Couit 
notices. The money paid is not public 
money belonging either to the Government 
or to the High Court The litigants are 
entitled to the best value for their money. 
As The Leader is the most influential Indian 
edited paper in English in the U. P. and has 
a large circulation, the High Court’s order 
is practically equivalent to depriving the 
litigants of the services of the best medium 
for advertisements in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudb. 

Mr. Subhas Bose on fhe Future 
Consfifufion and Policy of Congress 

Air. Subhas Chaudra Bose thinks 
chose Congress leaders who really wish to 
lead the nation should tackle two problems, 
aamely, modification of the present constitu" 
tion of the Congress, and the establishment 
of a one-party really ‘national' organization 
with a view to establishing a common front 
of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. 

has arrived at this conclusion as the 
result of a very careful study of those 
European countrie-s which have become free 
in recent times ; for example, Turkey, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc. He has also 
studied the organizational methods of the 
Communist, Fascist, Nazi and other modern 


European parties. Their principles may 
differ in details. But he has found that there 
is one thing common to them, vix,, they have 
all worked for the establishment of a one-party 
organization. That has made it necessary 
for them to tackle all the different problems 
which different parties attended to. So, if in 
India there is to be a single truly national 
organization under the Congress flag, Congress 
must take up as its own the problems 
of tlie labourers in the fields and factories — 
peasants and working-men — as well as 
the problems of Indian States’ people. 

We are thoroughly in agreement with Mr. 
Bose that the Congress should take up the 
cause of the peasants, workers and the States’ 
people. But it is necessary to define 
“workers.” 

“Workers” include field labourers and 
factory labourers. Perhaps that word may 
denote engineers, technical experts, etc., also. 
Are poets, novelists, artists, pure-scientists, 
clerks, teachers, professors philosophers, 
historians, lawyers, physicians and surgeons, 
journalists, and the like also workers ? 
Perhaps bankers, financiers, and captalists 
as such are excluded. And of course, the 
landlords. Some of them at any rate may be 
willing and able to do useful work, It is not 
our intention to write the idler’s apologia 
pro vita sua. But as journalists we want to 
find our place, if possible, in the coming order 
of things or, we may be fired out, as the 
Americans say. 

Mussolini's Modest Demands 

According to a Reuter’s telegram, dated 
Rome, September 21, it has been officially 
announced that the Italian Cabinet has 
rejected the Geneva proposals. 

Signor Mussolini has made known his 
demands. 

Signor Mossolini's minimum demands, according 
to The Daily Telegraph, includes : 

(1) More territorj' than has been promised to 
Ital}'. 

(2) Any outlet to the sea for Abyssinia must be 
ihrougli Eritrea. 

(3) The Abyssinian army to be disbanded and 
Italy to be entrusted with its reorganization, and 

(.4) Sufficient territory to bfe ceded to join Eritrea 
with Italian Somaliland. — Reuter. 

“My Nafiue Land'' 

“Brother John” writes in the London 
Inquirer under the above caption : 
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One of the oideet of games is finding the bub 
of the universe — the centre of tie world. Where 
is it? The self-assured Londoner will tell you that 
it is at Charing Cross. But the American eays it 
is at Boston. And others have other opinions! 
An American visiting Scotland was asked by s 
Scotsman where he came from, and he proudly 
replied: “I come from God*s own Country.” The 
Scotsman looked at him in surprise and said • 
“Then you have lost your accent.” 

China is still the Middle Kingdom, and the 
Japanese are a Heavenly Race. To the ancient 
.Egyptians the centre of the world was at Thebes: 
to the Greeks it was at Olymptis; to Hindus ir 
16 at Mount Meru; to Buddhists it is at Gaya, 
^nd to Muhammadans it is at Mecca. 

Here is a tale to go with the one about the 
American and the Scotsman. A Western woman 
was telling of a visit to Japan, when someone 
asked : " What struck you most during your 
visit?” The reply was: ^'The thing that struck 
me most was to see so many foreigners together 
in one place I ” 

It would help to liberalise the minds of men 
if they could remember that people of other 
countries also think their land the finest in the 
world. One of the oldest of Bibles — the Zend 
A vesta — ^tells us that this is part of the divine 
order of things, arranged in the beginning when 
Ahura Mazda created the sixteen lands, which, 
according to tho writers of ancient Perria, made 
up this ear^: 

" Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathxishtra. 
saying: I have made every land dear to its oeopte. 
even though it had no charm? whatever in it: 
had I not made eveiy^ land dear to its people: 
even though it had no charms whatever in it. 
then the whole living world would have invaded 
the Airy ana Vaejah.” 

I remember getting quite a thrill when I read 
this verse for the first time. For I had fe!^ iust 
like that about a certain part of the British Isles! 
And I got another thrill when I read some similar 
words in the Book of Chuang Tzu. one of the 
Taoist Scriptures: 

“The old country, the old home, gladden thr 
wanderer’s eyes. Nay, though nine-tenths of it 
be a howling wilderness, still his eye will be glad.” 

We can love the old countiy, and at the earn** 
time recognize the fact that everyone ^Ise in fhr 
world has an old country to love. 

'MakfaB^s and ^MakfabizaHovt of 
Primary Schools in Bengal 

TtfaktaV is the name fftven by Mohano'* 
madans to their primary schools* 

Re^rdiog the efficiency of maktahs in 
Beii8;al, we find the following .opinions 
expressed in the Hai^g Committee's Report : 

''The oflicial reports and the evidence which we 
have receivi^ indicate very clearly that, generaHy 
speakh^, these institutions have done but little 
to raise' the general standard of education among 
Muhammadans to that of other communities, that 
a great many of them are aocentualing the educa- 
tional backwariiese of the community, that thei^' 
enrolment is increasing year by year and that a 
continuance of these mstitutions on a large scale 


would be prejudicial both to the intcrort* 9 ^ 
Muhammadans themselves and to the public 
interest.” 

“ It is in the ' special * schools that the. Muham- 
madan pupils suffer most from the relative 
inefficiency of the segregate ii^itutions — madraeahs. 

* makiabs ' and Koran schools — ^which they attend 
It has been noted that the special institution? are 
no be found mainly in Bengal, the United Provinces 
and Bihar, and it is to these provinces, in particn 
iar. that our observations in regard to them apply.'* 

“ In Bengal, the Uniced Provinces and Bihat. 
the evidence as to the inefficiency of the ' special ’ 
institutions is almost unanimous. An injector of 
schools in liengal has stated that — ^the * maktabs 
and madrAi?ahs are extremely inefficient. This i? 
not prejudiced criticism but is the unanimous 
verdict of the Muhammadan inspectors.” 

Similar condemnation of makiabs are to be 
found in other official reports. And it is not 
merely European officials who have criticized 
them in this way. There is a small section of 
non-official progressive Muhammadan^s opinion 
which is opposed to them* For instance. 
Mr. Zohadur Rahim says in relation to them : 

" I consider them even more harrafu’ than the 
higher educational institutions. They are veritable 
institutions of segregation and deserve the strongest 
condemnation. They segregate the rising genera- 
tions of the two great communities - at a time 
when ^eir minds arc most, pliant, most receptive 
and most impressioDable and, hence, mo^ capable 
of contracting an everlasting friendship which 
might have averted many communal troubles ir> 
their subsequent lives.” 

As regards their efficiency, the same writer 
observes : 

" . . . . the money spent on the Maktabs is only 
a sheer waste of money. Because many of' these 
makteba. specially for girls, exist, only in the 
registers and in many others the actual attend- 
ance falls far short of attendance as shown in the 
registers. Tbe girls’ classee usually being held 
within the purdah avoid detection of the Actual 
state of .affairs by the inspecting ofiBcera.” 

It is not unknown to the educated section 
of Indian Muhammadans that the educational 
system in Turkey has been modernized. 
Similar endeavours are being made in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Egypt has been working 
towards the same end. Iraq and the Arab 
States in Arabia are trying to march with the 
times. 

But the Muhammadan “leaders” in Bengal 
still cling to the inaktabs. If the Benga. 
minister for education, who is a Muhammaaan, 
had kept the maktabs for his community alone, 
the fact could he deplored by Hindus' and 
modem-minded Muhammadans alike, but the 
“self-determination” of the bulk of the Muhaiii'- 
madans could not perhaps have been opposed. 
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Bat the Bengal education minister wants to 
'maktabize^ other, non-sectarian, primarj* 
schools, too. It U said in the education 
department resolution published on August 1 
last: 

“All primary schools attended by u maiority of 
Muslim pupils might be named Maktabs, and it 
ma}' be nece^r\' in places to have Maktabs as 
separate schools for ^Icwlems only.” 

This proposal deserves strong condemna- 
tion, To 'eommunalize* pupils from their 
childhood would be a curse. 

In places where the majority of pupils arc 
Muhammadan, Hindu childred must attend 
ynaktubs or go without education, or their 
guardians must start schools for them at their 
own cost But money will be found for the 
maktabs fmm public funds, 80 per cent of 
which in Bengal comes from the Hindus. 

Repafriafion from South Africa Still 
Continues 

Indiofi Opmion of Phoenix, Natal, South 

Africa, writes in its issue of August 23 last ; 

Eiid^ty Indians left for India on the Isipingo 
I act wwk under the Goremment's repatriation 
scheme. This is the largest number of repatriates 
to leave Durban during any one month for a long 
tinw. Several reasons it is stated were given for 
their availing themselves of the Government’s 
offer. Some were going back because their parent 
wanted them to return; others wanted to die in 
their homeland; and others unable to find work 
in the Union, wanted to return in the hopes of 
finding employment on the tea estates. 

The Congress leaders at the last Round Table 
Oenfierence complained to the Government of 
India Delegation that they could not oppose the 
assisted em^ratioa scheme as they' were l)ouod 
by the first Capetown Agreement. Tliey there- 
fore to be released from the responidbilitv 

of supporting the scheme nny longer and they 
wer^ released owing to the fact that the scheme 
was eonridered to have been worked out by the 
last Round Table Conference and it was dccideri 
to inquire into a colonization *?cheme. It is 
pertinently asked as to what the leaders have done 
since receiving a free hand to oppose the ^hemc 
to prevent their unfortunate brethren from falling 
a prey to it. 

'Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Tbe Criminal Law Amendment Bdl was 
wioe thrown out by the X/egislative Assembly. 

the GS^wernor-General certified that it was 
oecessary to pass it in order to preserve the 
tranquillity f afjodia, and so it has become 
tke law of tbe laud by a majority of the votes 
of the members of the Council of State, though 
even there it. met with stout opposition. from 


several members like Mr. Mehrotra, Mr.- P. N. 
Sapru, Mr. J. C. Banerjea, etc. 

The official case for the Bill was based 
mainly on the state of things in Bengal, and, 
therefore, the Bengal members of the Assembly 
belonging to the Congress group desired to 
say why they opposed it. But unfortunately 
among the Hindu Congress Nationalist 
members only Mr. Akbil Chandra Datta, the 
Deputy President of the Assembly, could 
catch the eye of the President 

Though, as we have said, the official case 
rested mainly on the “sins*’ of Bengal, many 
Assembly Members from the other provinces, 
like Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Dr. Deshmukb, Mr. Satyamurti, 
Mr. Sham Lai, spoke vigorously against the 
Bill and thoroughly exposed its mischievous 
character freon the nationalist point of view. 

Bengal being the chief “sinner” in official 
eyes, it was necessary for some one to say how 
^ngal has oome to be what it has been for 
years and decades past and what treatment 
Bengal has received. As it fell to Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta to perform this duty, his speech 
deserves prominent mention. It is pleasing 
to find that, though 8om€wh.at late, some 
Bengal dailies have published it in full. It is 
a thoroughgoing indictment of the Bill. He 
has given a convincing reply to the Home 
Member’s argument that the BUI is a safeguard 
agmnst the four menaces of terroriem, com- 
munism, communalism and the civil dis- 
obedience movement He showed that the 
terrorist movement was not an “emergency” 
and that the possibility of the revival of the 
civil disobedience movement was no justifica- 
tion of the Bill. As to the genesis of the 
terrorist movement, he ascribed it to "hunger 
for food and for freedom,’' ^ough, of course, 
he did not justify it. Regarding the need of 
the Bill for arming the coming Governmeatto 
fight • probable dangers, he characterized this 
argument as “shedding crocodile tears”. His 
narrated how the struggle . for. freedom wa.? 
at first constitutional and how later violence 
appeared — not from , the people’s side first. 
He quoted many passgages from “Sir N: N. 
Sircar’s Speeches and Pamphlets.” Passing 
on to the. Panjab, .ha .said that “as in Bengal 
the partition gives explanation, so in the 
Panjab it was the dallianwallab^ massacres 
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which brought into thp t/*rrorist 

ujovement there.” 

It was what he said from first-hand know- 
ledge iu relation to the ‘‘communal riots” in 
Bengal which must have startled the memberB 
of the Assembly from provinces other than 
Bengal — for the facts are more or less public 
pwperty all over Bengal. 5Ir. Datta also 
stoutly stood up for the liberty of the Press. 
Altogether his speech was unanswerable. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist 
Conference 

Among the resolutions passed at the recent 
session of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Socialist Conferencej held in Calcutta under 
the presidentship of Mr. Jay Prakash Narayan, 
were those — 

(.Condemning tho reiiiv.Nsive laws and the power oi 
Ltovemment to di'olare associations illegal and to 
imprison persons ior an indelinite period witliout 
trial and to ijrohibit the use of street.'-' and public 
parks for purposes of demonstrations. 

Protesting again-st the present detention polioj' 
of i.lu! Government of Bengal. 

Protesting agaiu.-^r acceptance' of 'jfii'-p hy 
Congrc'jsmcn. 

Opiui^ that, the communal {irobleni is an 
economic problem and that the fimd.smeata1 
interest of the overwhelming majority of all 
eommimilic.s are identical. 

Koting with appreciation Ibe agitation of tin* 
Indian public o% or the Italo-Abyssinian couSict 
.•xnd urging the Lcajnie of Notions to apply (iw- 
sanctions against Italy- 

Ui'gii^ cancellation of ddote of peasants, arrupping 
of arrears of rents, proposing that uo rents slioula 
be payable for holdings, that agricultural and 
industrial labour should get minimum living wa^. 
urging non-alionation of land to non'cnltivatine 
classes, State expenditure on Irrigation ou a oom- 
prehen^ivc scale, compulsory primary* education, 
abolition of landlordism, freedom from attachment 
in execution of rent or money decrees. 

The object of the Socialist Party was defined 
a.s independence and transfer of power to producing 
masses, development of the economic life of the 
countr\ to be planned and controlled by the State, 
socialization of key and principal industries, state 
monopoly of foreign trade, organization of co- 
operatives for production, di^ribution and credit. 

We do not object, but on the contrary 
support the underlying principles of socialism. 
But if socialists place before the public half- 
baked proposals based on slogans imported 
from abroad, these cannot be approved. Some 
of the. resolutions passed at the recent 
.conference are of this description. 

Communal Economic Boycott 

The economic bc^ott of Sikhs and Hindus 
started by .some sections of the Panjab Muham- 


madans is a grave menace to public trauqiiiiUty 
and to the economic pro.sperity of all com- 
munities. It is to be hoped that some Muham- 
madan leaders will come forwaiMl to discoiiragt- 
sueh boycott propaganda. The Punjab 
Muhammadans being in the majority iu the 
Province may feel (though even there luis- 
takenly) that they may safely boycott the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, but taking India as a 
whole, the Hindus are numerically and eco- 
nomically in a stronger position. So an eco- 
nomic boycott on communal lines will hurt the 
Muhammadans more than the Hindus. 

Mr. K. L. Gauba, a Fanjab Muhammadan 
champion of the economic boycott idea, has 
is.sued an appeal to his community to “Buy 
Muslim.” In support of this appeal, Th^ 
Eastern Times, a Lahore Muhammadan paper, 
ob.serves that Hindus have followed a policy 
of ‘Buy Hindu' from ‘time immemorial.’ This 
papers ignorance is not enviable. The 
Hindus of India have had commercial relations 
from very ancient times with foreign countries. 
These countries were not Hindu countries. In 
roediteval India, as at present, there were 
nuinerons Muhammadan arti.sans, and t’oey 
found, a? tiieir suoceHsoi*s at present find, 
customers from the Hindu community also 
The Muhatoruadau weavers of east Bengal and 
north Bengal have Hindus as their princij>al 
customers. Muhammadan tailors and book- 
binders in Bengal make their living from the 
order.® which they get from the Hindus. 

Financial Relation of Centre ^Ufh 
Provinces 

Si[ali:i. .Sept il; 

A (-umniimiuc auaoiiiii;<.'S that on 1:hc invitation 
*if U'o Secretarj- of Statr Sir Otto Niemn'ftr has 
agreed to undertake an enquiiy- reluting' io the 
.jllocaiion of certain resources between Central 
jnrl i’ro'.incial Government? in India which shall 
t'C' settled by an Order-in-coimcil as n’-’oxid'-d by 
the Govemmout of India Act, 19S5. His Majesty’s 
(Tovemment have undertaken that a siiecinJ « nqi.ury 
wi!l first be held, so that they and Parliament 
may be furnished with an independent. re\iew oi 
the financial position of the provinces .and q.f tin- 
flentre, and with the technical advice upon tbes? 
financial questions which have to be determinvt; 
by an Grder-in-cotmcil. 

Whatever the financial knowledge and 
experience of . Sir Otto Neimeyef, we cannot 
support this nne-man inquiry relating to, so 
important a matter. The Alraiton ‘^Award” 
was very unjust to Bengal and has done very 
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gr€-at barm to it We are afraid of another 
such “A.ward’% which may ruin noton’iy Bengal 
but some other provinces also. 

The economists of Bengal should coinbine 
and with the co-operation of the political and 
other leaders supply Sir Otto with facts and 
ai^iments, so that he may be in a position to 
do justice to Bengal, if so minded. Whatever 
goes to him should be accurately and thorough- 
ly documented. 

Just as ill the ease of an independent 
country which yields sufficient revenues for its 
needs, it would be a grie%ou.s injury for any 
international authority to deprive it of the 
greater portion of its revenues and thus reduce 
its Government artificially to a bankrupt 
condition, so has it been a griovou-s injury to 
Bengal, whieli yields more than sufficient 
revemie for its needs, to have reduced 


la the course of this enquiry, the Board will give 
a full opportunity to the cotton textile industry, 
whether in India or the United Kingdom, to present 
its case and, if necessary, to answer the cases 
present^ by other interested parties. 

We are not impressed by the con-stitution 
of this Board. 

A European man of business as president 
is not a sine qua non, but supposing he was, 
one with direct knowledge of the cotton indus- 
try ought to have been chosen. Sir Alexander 
is not such a man, and his knowledge of even 
the jute business is not recent 

There ought to have been an economist of 
recognized position on the Board, but there is 
not 

It was recommended by the majority of 
the Fiscal Commission that “the Board must, be 
one which will command the confidence of the 
countn’.” Does this Board fulfil that coudi- 


its Government to bankruptcy by the 
Me«ton .Awai-d. Bengal ought certainlv 
to contribute to the central Exchequer, but 
not .tiuch a percentage as to be reduced to the 
position of a deficit province. Any particular 
method of division of revenues into Central 
and Provincial heads is not like a “law of 
nature" that cannot be changed. It ought to 
be equitable ; and hence, if it be inequitable, 
it should be so changed as to be just It is 
intolerable that Bengal should artificiallv 
reduced to beggary. 

Ike Special Tariff Board 

The Government of India have appointed 
a Special Tariff Board with the following 
personnel : 


tion ^ The minority of that commission 
observed that “the chairman should be a trained 
lawj-er occupying the status of a High Court 
judge." Is Sir Alexander Murray a trained 
lawyer, no matter of what status ? 

Tariff Boards like the one just appointed 
should consider the interests of the consumers 
as well as those of tbo producers. Bengal 
having the largest population among the pro- 
vinces is the largest purchaser of Lancashire. 
•Japan .and Bombay goods, and it has some 
mills, too, in addition to the band-loom indus- 
try. In view of these facts, it is curions that 
since the formation of the Tariff Board in 1924 
no Bengali, or even Bengal European official, 
has been appointed a member or president of 
the Board. Is it claimed that Bengal has not 
yet produced, or imported from Britain, any 


President. 

Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., C.B.E. 

Members. 

Mr. Faz.^! Ibrahim Rahiratoola. 

Dewan Bahadur A. R.amaswamy Mudaliar. 

The following are the terms of reference to 
the Board : 

To recommend on a review of present conditions 
and in the light of the experience of the effective- 
ness of the existing duties the level of the duties 
necessarj’ to afford adequate protection to the 
Indian cotton textile industry against imports, from 
the United Kingdom of (a) cotton piecegoods. 
(&) cotton yam, (c) fabrics of artificial alk and 
(d). mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk.- By 
adequate protection is meant duties which "will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the fair 
Belling prices for similar goods produced in India. 

There is the further iofitmetion that 


persons like those who have hitherto been th*-* 
presidents and members of the Board ? 

Chrisfian Missionaries and Indian 
Aborigenes 

Newspaper readers are aware that the 
Bihar Government have recentlv forbidden 
some Hindu workers to work among the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur on the 
alleged ground that such activity on their part, 
might lead to breach of the peace and the like. 
Of course, there has never been any cause for 
such an apprehension during the century-long 
Christian activities in that region I In their 
zeal for preventing Hiodn workers from going 
on with their work the Bihar Government 
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Secretariat have forbidden even a dead pandit 
to go to Chota Nagpur ! In a statement on 
the subject issued by Baba Jagat Naraia Lai. 
President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, it is said : 

“ The Chief Secretaiy to the Bihar Govemmear. 
through his recent circular and the Bihar Govern- 
ment. through their confirmation of the same during 
the recent proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council have made an open confession 
of the policy they have been pursuing and want to 
pursue in the matter of missionary propaganda 
amougst the aboriginal Hindus of Chota Xagpur. 

‘The circular does very little honour to the 
Bihar Government and its various departments in 
charge of supplying up-to-date information to it, 
masmuch as they have not the means to know' 
that Pancht R. C. Dwivedi died several years ago 
and Pandit A. Prasad is touring in foreign countries 
I feel flattered by the honour the Government 
have done me by taking so great a panic and 
^ann at the 8 or 10 days’ tour undertaken by me 
III only two of the districts of Chota Nagpur after 
a long interval of several years, that they had 
not even the time and the patience to distinguish 
between the dead and the living,” 

These paragraphs are followed by appeals 
to the Christiau missionaries and the Bihar 
Government and the Government of India. 

“ I would ask Christians as such to be fair 
towards a faith among whose adherents thev have 
ewried on ceaseless proselytisation so far and to 
allow them to do the little they want to do for 
protecting and propagating their own religion even 
at this late stage. I appeal to the Bihar Govern- 
ment to reconsider the circular of the Chief 
yecretary and to withdraw the same if they want 
to keep and follow the principle of religious 
neutrality and I appeal to the Government of 
India also to move m the matter to make a dea* 
declaration of their policy on the subject." 

Babu Jagat Narain Lai concludes by decla- 
ring the Hindus’ right to undertake missionary 
propaganda. 

“ I want at the same time to make it clear that 
if such obstructions and harassments are Fought 
to be unjustly placed and perpetuated in the way 
of Hindu missionary propaganda, Hin du Indio 
which is becoming more and more awakened 
gradually, shall tolerate it no further." 

Dr. Sunderland's Articles on British 
Authors, Scientists, etc. 

Our readers will be glad to know that 
the article on Geoi^cEliot by the Reverend 
Jabez T. Sunderland is the first of a series 
of articles by him on eminent British authors, 
scientists, etc., to appear in succeeding issues 
of The Modern Revieio. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Articles 

They will be glad to learn also that some 
articles written by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


in the Almora District .Jail will appear in 
the November and succeeding numbers of 
our monthly. 

Assembly Carries Motion for Con- 
sideration of Mr. B, Das's Bill 

On the 24th of September last the 
Legislative Assembly carried by 65 votes to 
60 the motion that the BUI of Mr. B. Das 
repealing the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1908, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
now stands adjourned to the Delhi session 
and has created a record of one bill having 
occupied some time in two sessions and being 
put off to a third session for final disposal. 

The Government have got a new weapon 
in the form of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1935, and the people want tlie old 
simillar weapon of 1908 to be put in the 
melting pot ! 

Mr. Subhas Bose's Suggestions for 
Indian Industrial Development 

In a letter addressed to the “United 
Press” Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose says that 
for Indian students going to Germany or 
other European countries for practical training 
in some line of manufacture, “it is desirable 
that before leaving India they should first 
make sure that they will get the required 
practical training.” 

He writes : 

In individual cases such facilities may be 
procured through the recommendation of Indian 
firms making large purchases from Germany. The 
beat remedy, however, is for the Government of 
India to move in t!ie matter. I believe that the 
Government of India has been making an annual 
purchase of about 30 lakhs of rupees worth of 
engmeering stores from German firms alone. 
B^des this, more than 20 lakhs worth of engineer- 
ing stores (mainly locomotives) are being purchased 
from Hungarj'. Between 20 and 30 lakhs of rupees 
worth of engineering stores are also purchased 
from Great Britain. Now the question is wliat are 
we getting in exchat^e? Every industrially back- 
ward countr>' — like Turkey and Persia — makes a 
condition before making any purchase in any 
country that a certain number of apprentices should 
be trained in factories in that country. 1 know 
from personal experience that if such a condition 
is imposed by (he Government of India, evep? 
selling countrj’’ in Europe will accept it. 

He makes the following alternative 
suggestion : 

If for any reason the Government of India 
refuse to take up this matter, I would request the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce to take it up. Once 
again I may assert from knowledge that if such 
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:t iltttjatid made by the Ir.<iiau Chamber ■.u 
fJornmerce, it is bound to l)e r-^-^perted abrojud. The 
!)ig tirms of Europe are tuHy aware that beside^ 
the iir.vchases macfe bj’ the Goverement of India, 
individual Indian firms who are memliers of th-: 
Ir.aiait Chamber of Commerce also make lai-gv- 
iMiroliasee. These firms may decline lo make such 
ijurnhasps in future and they may also put- pressar-' 
on the British Govemnif;nt through rfae Legislativn 
A^mbly. Consequently, tiie big firms abroad 
will not dare refuse a request urgently made b\ 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce. So far as 
Gormutij' i.^ concerned- the admission of foreign 
appi'^niire^: depeuda not only jn the firms coii.-erned 
but also on the German Government. 1 kirow of 
a case in wiiion a linn offered to take an Indian 
apprentiCi-. out the Gecuian Govemmear refused 
permissioii 

Mr. Bo-io’s suggeatioiis are important and 
ought to be taken up by Indian educationalists 
and indastriaiists. 

Hexf President of Indian National 
Congress 

A discussion fans beou going on as to who 
should be chosen president of the next session 
of the Indian National Congress. Two names 
have been prominently mentioned in this 
connection, via., those of Mr. Jawaharla! Nehro 
and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Though we 
do not bold some of the opinions they bold, 
we can and do appreciate both. It is not 
necessary to institute any comparisioti between 
the two. It will suffice to say that both are 
highly educated, both have sacrificed bright 
worldly prospects in order U) be able to serve 
the country, and both have suffered much in 
the cause of the country, and both have 
knowledge and experience of public affairs 
aud of the work of practical administration. 
If Pandit Jawaharla) Nehru had not already 
presided over a session — and au epoch-making 
session too— of the Congress, we would 
perhaps have voted for him for various 
reasons. Of course, we do not think that 
nobody should be congress president more 
than once, nor that the experience gained by 
presiding on one occasion is of no value for 
a subsequent term of the office. What we 
mean is that, as the country has already got 
liom Mr. Nehru some guidance and service 
let it get such guidance and service from 
another person belonging to the new 
seneratiou of leaders. 

There is one important point to be ui^ed 
in favonr of choosLog Mr* Sabbaa Chandra ^se 
as president of the next sesaiosi oi the- oon* 


j^ress. During his recent sojourn in Europe 
he has carefully studied not only the political 
movements in that continent but the cultural. 
;aid industrial and other economic oioveiueuts 
well* He is, therefore, in a position to give 
the country' a lead in several* directions. 

AfMndia Women's Conference 

On the 2ist of September last the annual 
autumn zneetiDg of the All-India Women^s 
Vyonferenee was held at Simla under the presi- 
dentship of Begum Shah J<cwaz. Over five 
hundred women of many creeds and castes 
were ^present Rajkumari Amrit Kaur deli- 
vered the address of welcome and introduced 
Begum Shah Newaz to the audience. 

The Begum rejoiced at the progress made b> 
the All-India Women's Conference during the ten 
veal’s of its existence, and perhaps much more wa^ 
yet to he accomplished. She laid special stre»^ 
on the unitj^ among the woraanliood of India 
in all mattere pertaining to their and their 
-•hil (Iren's welfare, and believed that this sphit 
of unity would be- the salvation of India. .Sbr 
'^ve an interesting account of her recent febburs 
ill Geneva and told the audience of the svonderful 
v^'ork the women all over the European world aud 
America weie <Iomg. The Begum empbasiiicd the 
importance of Indian women taking their vi^tful 
place in this international labour of iovr. 

The Conference passed a number of im- 
portaot resolutions. 

The I'Gsolutiou moved IruJii ihc chair stated 

This Conference lends it«s whole-hearted .support 
once more to the Bill for the Suppression oi 
Immoral Traffic in women uod Children now 
before ttic Punjab Legislature.'* It was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Conference expre.^^ed its profound dis- 
approval of the methods of enfranchisement, 
election iind representation relating to women in 
the new cons<tit.utioii being against what tlu 
organized womon of India have stood for. from 
the \*ery beginning. The Conference also rpcjuested 
the British Pariianicut to safeguard the interest.'^ 
of women by maldng provision in the Instruments 
of Instructions that are to be framed for the 
Governor-Genera! and Governors, that women 
should hv given chances of association in the 
administiMtiou of cveiy* province as well as the 
Central Government, especially' in the Departments 
of Education, Health and Labour. Provision should 
also be made for at least one woman lo be 
appointed to each Provincial Public Service 
Commission. 

It was resolved to forward u copy of thw resolu- 
tion to the Viceroy and the Secretarj'’ of Slate. 

The Conference expressed its approvnl of - the 
principles underlying the following Bills before 
the Legislative A^embly : (1) The Bill to •validate 
marriages betws<m different castes of Hindus; 
(2) The Bill' to amend Hindu Law go\Tming 
Hindu Women’s Right to Property; {3J The Bill 
to make provision for the application of' Qie 'Modem 
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Personal Law (Sharist) to Mosiema- m Britist; 
India ; nad (4) The Bill to amend the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in 
Indian States. 

The Conference resolved to appeal to the public 
for funds ^ to organize a 'centml office at Delhi 
with a paid staff, which was recommended by tlie 
Standing Committee at its meeting in Poona. 

In Older to ensure better physic, perfect health 
and beauty of thn coming generation the Con- 
feronce adopted a resolution for carrying out 
systematic lectures on food values, whenei'cr and 
whorei'cr possible, and in particular of women. 

Finally, the Conference called upon every body, 
in particular on* women, to buy as far as nosnblc 
only Indian made goods -for personal and house- 
hold use. It made a special appeal for use of 
' Khadi * because tlie greater the safe of * Kbadi' 
the greater the economic help rendered to the 
poor villagers. — (A. P.) 

Indo-Burma Financial Sefflemenf 
Inequitable to Both India and Burma 

In moving his amondnient for tiie rojection 
of the report on the Inclo-Riirma Financial 
Settlement Sir. Mathuradas Yassonji, .v. L. A., 
said in part : 

I ask in the Amendment I have moved that the 
Report bo rejected because it is inequitable to 
both India and Burma. The Tribunal was 
constituted, in direct opposition to the promises 
given on the floor of this House, that whtu thft 
niatter came to be finally adjudged the Tribunal 
adjudging it would have upon it representatives 
of this country* and of Burma. These assurances 
were repeated at the Round Table Conferenc' ; and 
if one reads correctly the meaning of the Report 
of the Joint Committee oa Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, it reiterates the same assurance. 

The Amerx* Tribunal had not only no 
representatives upon it of either India or Burma; 
it did not even hear any representation from these 
two countrie?. I^ am aware that officials of 
both these countries' Governments were heard by 
that Tribunal, A Tribunal, which consists 
only of the representatives of one of the parfie.-< 
to a case, and would not even hear representative.^ 
of the other parties concerned, cannot make a fair 
and equitable a, ward ; and. wore there no other 
reason to reject this Report, I submit, ihv 

personcl and procedure of the Amerj* Tribunal 

would alone suffice to entitle both India and 

Burma summarily to reject its Report. 

We were told, the laft time this matter 

came up for discussion in this House, oa an 
Adjournment motion, that if the House wanterl 
to make any representation the Govcmm<’'nt of 
India w'ould fon\*ard its proceedings to the Tribunal 
This afsurance was given to us by the Honourable 
the Finance Member himself. But, even while 
th^ Honourable Member was offering this bait, 
^e Tribunal had already signed its report. A 
Report which had been arrived at without 
any hen ring of the parties primarily concerned 
cannot but be condemned by everyone with the 
most rudimentary sense of justice. 

Comrngf to the consideration of some actual 
is,sno.<, Mr. Vn.^isonjl said : 

May I mention, only for the sake of illus- 
tration m support of my argument, the case of the 
public debt of India? The Tribunal has taken 
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without scrutiny the aggregate of the Debt. If 
properly analysed that debt w’ould, I to 

submit, be apportionable radically differently -from 
the apportionment advised by the present 
Tribunal. 

The ooFt of the Burmese “wars and annexation; 
the deficits in the Burman local administration 
ever since Burma became part of the Government 
of India: the share of Burma in the eo-caJled War 
Gift, — these are instances which spring to one's 
mind. I think that the cost of the Burmese 
wars and annexation ought not to be charged either 
to India or to Burma ; and far as those amounts 
add to the total of the Indian Public Debt, the 
same should be reduced and the amount debited 
to Britain, who has received the whole of tbu 
benefit from such wars and conquests. Similarly^ 
we are also persuaded that the so-tailed War 
Gift of over ISO crores of rupees being initially 
invalid, ought not to be charged against this 
country or Surma; the more so as, for the present, 
all war debts are in suspension. 

lu order that the Indiaa Nationalist attitude 
might not be misunderstood, Mr, Vassonji 
added : 

By objection to this Report, we Indians s've not 
to be ui^erstood as desiring to add .to the .liability 
of Burma towards India. Far from it. All that 
we desire is that the matter be properly investigated 
into by an impartial Tribunal such as was promised, 
and with adequate safeguards that all relevant facts, 
materials and considerations W'oulcl be submitted 
to that Tribunal before it makes its recommenda- 
tion. And may I add that if, as a result of 
such a proper and exhaustive inves ligation, the 
ei'entual liability of Burma is found, to be lese 
than what the present Tribunal has recommended, 
India would not only freely accept such a division; 
she would be really glad that a younger and loss 
advanced sister starts upon her new life with a 
lesser burden than was at first proposed. We would 
not only be just towards Burma but even to be 
generous, if only in memory of the long years of 
our .ns.«ociation and affection; if only in the hope 
and wish that the door for future re-union should 
not be barred for her between India and Buraia, 

Biff Deficit in Railway Budget 

The Roport of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee on the aocounU of 1^33-34 suvs : 

r 

** The total deficit in the railway budget during 
ysars 1931-32 to 1931-35 amounted to about 
Rs. 32 crores. In 1935-36 the budget anticipated 
a deficit of only Rs. 2 crores, but judging from 
the actuals of the first few months it apoears 
that the deficit will be much greater unless there 
»s considerable improvement in earnings during 
the remaining months of the year.” 

Tl)e Coin:»>ittee proceed to observe : 

"The position is actaally more disquieting tha» 
these figures indicate, because under the 
accounting system certain exoenditure which 
accordmg to sound financial principles should b« 
charged to revenue is being charged to capital.” 

YHio are responsible for these iino-e 
deficits ? Not in the least, o£ course, those 
who lay down and control railway policy aad 
manage the railways. 
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Bengal ^ouernmenfs Scheme for 
Training Detenus 

We have not seen the Bengal Govera- 
meiit’s seheme for ..training detenus for indus- 
trial and agricultural occupations “with the 
object of giving them fresh starts in life when 
released.” A brief pr^ss summary says : 

The scheme is divided into two parts, agii- 
cultural and industrial. With reference to the 
agricultural scheme the start will be made with 
market gardening and fruit farming. There will be 
three camps, each with 25 detenus and comprising 
an area of 150 acres. Each batch is expected to 
remain in camp for three seasons whereafter they 
would be proficient enough to imdertake independent 
ventures. 

The industrial scheme provides facilities for 
training in small industries like cutleiy, prottery, 
brass worlcs and umbrella manufacture. Fourteen 
camps, with 15 detenus each, are proposed to be 
established for this section, the period of i.raimng 
being one year. 

All expenses, including working capital necessary 
for both the schemes, will be furnished by the 
Government. During the training period, minimum 
restrictions consistent with safety, will be imposed. 
— ^United Press. 

Sir P. C. Ray, who is an eminent indus- 
trialist and has studied indastrial and ^xi- 
cultural problems with particular reference to 
conditions in Bengal, has said of the scheme 
that 

he welcomed the idea of providing the detenus witi'. 
facilities for maldng a new start in life as well 
as assisting in developing the natural resources of 
the country. He, however, thought that if the 
scheme was to be made workable and really 
successful, the detenus imder training should not be 
made to feel that they were like prisoners xinder 
constant police surveillance. 

His concluding observation should not^ 
however, be lost sight of. 

The scheme can by no means be accepted as 
a substitute for the release of the detenus which 
is demanded by the whole country.— United Press. 

Another prominent public man who has 
pronounced an opinion on the scheme is 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was himself a 
detenu for years and has been recently releas- 
ed. He said : 

Although he had not been able to work himself 
up to be enthusiastic over it, he felt that it 
deserved a fair trial at the hands of the public 
and the detenus. The scheme was a partial 
tion, though tardy, of the principle that the 
Goveimnent of the country had a very large part 
to play in the development of its agriculture and 
industries and that " administrative functions ” 
were ojdy a very small part of the duties they 
owed to the citizens. That being his view, he 
welcomed any attempt, inadequate though it might 
be, on the part of the Government to perform 
their duties towards their citizens. In his view 
however, in order to make the scheme even a 


partial success, it was nccessaiy that no humiliating 
condition or restrictions should be imposed on the 
detenus, that the scope of the scheme should be 
widened both as regards the nature and extent of 
training to be given and the number to be trained 
and that the detenus should be assui*ed adequate 
financial aid from the State on the completion of 
their training in order to enable them to set 
themselves up in business. He also urged the 
Government not to make sweeping observations on 
detenus as a class but distinguisli between detenu 
and detenu. Finally, Mr, Sarat Bose welcomed 
the selection of Mr. S. C. Mitter, author of A 
Recovery Plan for Bengal” for the working of 
the scheme, and felt, if obstacles were not thrown 
in his way, he would not be sparing in his efforts 
to make the scheme a success.— A. P. I. 

Abyssinian Military Tactics 

Unity (Chicago) of August 19 last writes : 

It w*as significant news wliich came out of 
Abyssinia the other day. A body of Italian troops, 
so the story ran, had camped for the night 
by a running stream. When the morning came 
there wa.sa*t any stream — a whole river had stopped 
mnningl Instead of the clear, cool water, mere 
was nothing but the dry bed of rocks and dirt. A 
parched regiment beat a hasty retreat, and reached 
at last a precarious safety with forty dead and we 
know not how many wounded. 

Cinemas and Children 

The Ouardian of Madras, which deserves 
special praise for the unremitting attention it 
pays to tlie question of the influence which the 
cinemas exercise on the characters of young 
and old, writes : 

An analysis of the estimates of films we have 
been publishing is instructive. Of the 89 films 
shown in two of the best houses in the city of 
Madras during tJie first half of this year, estimates 
are available for 74. The estimates show the 
following results : 

AdulU Youth Children 

under 16 

Good .. ..40 26 11 

Doubtful or wortliless . . 28 22 19 

Harmful or unsuitable . . 6 26 44 

From the estimates available for 110 of the films 
passed by the Calcutta Board of Censors in 1934, 
we get Uie following analysis: 

AdultB Youth Children 
^ . under 15 

Good . . 60 33 16 

Doubtful or worthless . . 43 32 18 

Harmful or unsuitable . . 17 45 7C 

The general conclusion is plain that children 
receive little consideration from the exhibitors. 
The assumption that cinemas are desirable 
entertainment for children is wrong. 

Our Puja Vacation 

The Moderu Review Office will retnaiu 
closed on account of the Dui^ Puja holidays 
from the 3rd October to the 16th October, 
1935, inclusive. Letters, money orders, etc., 
received during this period, will be dealt with 
on the reopening of the Office. 

September 30, 1935. Ramananda Chatterjee, 

Proprietor, Tfie Modern Reme \ v . 
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G OD’S most precious gifts to the world 
are great men. But the value of 
great men varies according to the 
(juality of their greatness. Mere 
intellectual greatness, unaccompanied with 
moral, is of comparatively low value. Indeed, 
a man of intellectual brilliancy may even be a 
curse to the world, if he uses his intellectual 
powers for evil ends. But great men who 
are not only great in intellect, but great also 
in moral character — who possess not ouly 
brilliant mental powers, but the will to use 
them for highest purposes — such men are 
blessings to the world whose value cannot be 
over-estimated. We speak of “Alexander the 
Great” Such greatness as the famous Greek 
conqueror represents, stands for mingled good 
and evil. In like manner, the greatness of a 
Caesar or a Napoleon, or of a Wellington and 
a Grant, represent some influences that 
consen^e and benefit, and some that hurt and 
destroy. But there is a class of great men 
whom we may look upon as representing good 
and only good, to the race. In this class we 
find such historic names as Socrates, Plato, 
Isaiah, Paul, Luther, Milton, Wesley, Channing, 
Gandhi, Buddha, and Jesus. In this company 
Martineau belongs, because in him, as in them, 
splendid intellectual gifts were allied with 
moral endowments equally splendid, and his 
brilliant powers were employed, not for 
destructive or selfish ends, but to advance 


truth, righteousness, peace, love, and whatso- 
ever makes for the permanent betterment of 
the world. 

Martineau was a member of the famous 
London Metaphysical Society, which contained 
many of the most eminent thinkers, literary 
men, scientists, .and public leaders of England, 
such as Gladstone, Mill, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Tennyson, Browning, Cardinal Newman. 
Professor Francis W. Newman, Lord Selbonie, 
and Cardinal Manning. Tennysou has left 
it on record that he regarded Martineau a.s 
the master mind of all that remar’kable 
company ; and Gladstone said to Frances 
Power Cobbe, “Martineau is beyond question 
the greatest of living thinkers.” This wa.s 
high praise. But best of all, Martineau was 
as great morally as he was intellectually. He 
always used his splendid powers for worthiest 
ends to^ discover and give to the world the 
highest kind of truth — moral truth, spiritual 
truth, religious truth, such truth as would 
feed the best that was in men, and therefore 
most benefit mankind. 

Martineau’s life was not only unusually 
long, but it was filled throughout with strenu- 
ous work. It is hardly too much to speak of 
it as three lives in one. 

The PiiEACHEB 

First, we have Martineau the Preacher. 
Add together his four years as minister in 
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Duhiin, his twenty-five years in Liverpool, 
ithd his fourteen at Little Portland Street, 
Jxnidon, and we have more than forty years 
of steady pulpit work. And it was pulpit 
work into which he iie\’er failed to j)ut his 
host of mind and heart, flow hiffh was its 
'(iiallty may be learned from the stronjr 
testimony of those who listened witli absorbed 
attention to his intense and eloquent discourses 
and may be seen ttlso by turning to his 
\oliimos of printed .sennoll^, which have 
carried his fame as a preacher Into every 
civilized land. Such a ministry alone, with 
no other labours added, w'ould seem to be 
enough for one man. 

Tin: Ti:Ai;iii:u 

Second comes Martinean the Teacher. 
Here again wc have what would seem to be 
nearly or quite a full life-work. We learn 
that he taught a year with Dr. Carpenter, in 
liristul, in very early manhood, before entering 
upon his career as a preacher. Then, after 
he had been preaching in Liverpool six years 
or so, at the age of thirty-five, he was 
appointed to the chair of Mental and Moral 
I’hilosophy and Political Economy in 
Manchester College. Here his real cai’eer as 
a teacher began. And it continued, with the 
inton-iiptioii, I believe, of only a single year — 
when he was absent for study in Germany — 
through forty-five years. 

During all that long time, either as 
Professor in the College, or as its Principal, 
he held a shaping baud on the education of 
a large proportion of the young men trained 
for the Unitarian and Liberal Cliristiau 
ininistrv in Great Britain, and of not a few 
from otlier lands. The influence of this work 
as an educator cannot be tolcL It was an 
iiitlnence not only to clarify the thinking, and 
guide the research, and widen the knowledge, 
but to ennoble the moral ideals, to quicken 
the enthusksm, and to deepen the spiritual 
life, of these young men, and through them 
the churcbe.s wliicli thev would be called to 
.•<erve. His aim was to give his students not 
^]v trained minds, but disciplined wills, and 
purified aflectious. It was to send them into 
the work of the ministry to propagate a 
religion at once free, enlightened, and devout ; 
to proclaim a Gospel in harmony with all 


truth, all beauty, all goodness, and rich in the 
deepest pieties of the heart ; to plant in men 
a faith which no advance of knowledge, and 
no revolution of human thought, can disturb, 
because grounded in the living revelation of 
God in the human soul. These were the 
ends for which he strove. 

Tub Wni'i'ER 

The third Martinean was the persuasive, 
the powerful, the brilliant, the indefatigable 
writer, who, from early manhood to the 
extreme age of ninety, was constantly giving 
forth to the world pamphlets, printed .sei'iuons, 
printed lectures, articles in daily and weekly 
p.ipers, elaborate articles in magazines and 
reviews, and, most important of all, books 
which never failed to attract attention, to 
awaken thought, and to compel assent or 
dissent What made it possible for him to 
produce so many papers and articles of 
thought and learning, and so many books, 
was the fact that there was a unity iu all he 
did, so that he was able to pour into his 
printed pages the wealth of both his pulpit 
and his teacher's chair. His sermons were 
of so high an order that they stood the tost 
of type. His college lectures furnished 
material for some of his greatest published 
works. Thus the streams of botii Ids 
preaching and his teaching were indispensable 
tributaries of the stream of his authorship. 

M.\nTiNKA.u’s Exoow.ments 

Dr. Martineau’s endowments were bi>tli 
many and rich. His was a subtle, keen, and 
penetrating intellect He was a trained 
lofficmn. He was a profound philosophic 
thinker. He was a spiritual seer. He had 
a vivid and powerful imagination, which was 
for ever at play, and which cast the fascinating 
lights and shadows of poetry and symbol 
upon all be said and wrote. He was gifted 
with a rich and stately eloquence. He was a 
most devout worshipper. He had a striking 
and powerful personality. One of his well- 
known contemporaries declares that his 
personality was the most impressive and 
commanding he ever met, not excepting 
Gladstone's. 

Hoxours 

Few men have received so many academic 
and other honours as Dr. ]\Iartineau. But 
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his honours were somewhat late iti coming. 
It is interesting to notice that America, 
rather than England, was earliest in appreciat- 
ing and giving recognition to his greatness, 
as was also true in the ease of Carlyle. In 
1872, Hansard University conferred ujwii 
Martineaii the degree of LL.D. He wa.s 
then sixty-seven years of age. Leyden 
followed, in 1875, with its S. T. D. ; Edin- 
burgh, in 1881, with its D. D. ; and Oxford, 
in 1888, when he had reached the age of 
eighty-three, with its D. C. L. Four years 
later still, in 1892, Dublin added its LL.D. 
to that of Harvard. Quite as notable were 
the honours that came to him in other forms. 
Nearly all his later birthdays were marked 
by tributes from distinguished men. Perhaps 
the most memorable of these was the address 
presented to him on his eighty-third birth- 
day, written by Dr. .Towett, of Oxford, 
recognizing in the warmest terms the great 
service which he had rendered to philoso- 
phical and religious thought, and signed by 
more than six hundred of the most eminent 
writers, philosophical thinker.s, artists, 
scientists, educators, religious lcader.s, and 
public men of Great Britain, America, and 
the Continent of Europe, the names of 
Tennyson, Browning, Edwin Arnold, Jfax 
Miiller, Dean Bradley, Jowett himself, and 
James Russell Lowell heading the list 

I.r^fIT.\TIO^•S 

I have spoken of Dr. M.irtiiieau’s many 
and rare gifts. But it needs to be added 
that only to a limited extent w'ere thev 
popular gifts. They seemed, in a way, to 
lift him above, and to separate him from, the 
great mas.s of his fellows. As "Wordsworth 
sang of Milton : 

“His soul vas like a star, and dwelt apart.” 

He was a great preacher ; but it was a 
preacher for the few rather than the nianv. 
He was a great teacher ; but it was a teacher 
for thoughtful and mature minds. 

He was a great writer ; but it was a 
writer for the cultured — for men with trained 
intelligence, for thinkers. He could not 
easily reach common minds. This he realized, 
and sometimes it sorely troubled him. He 
spoke of it as a limitation, which he had 
tried to shake off, but found himself unable. 


Once, .soon after the appearance of his great 
work on Theism, an extended abstract of 
which I had piiblished in America, he wrote 
to me saying that it was one of the regrets 
of his life that he was not able to write more 
simply, confessing that he often felt the need 
of an interpreter or a tran.slator to bring his 
books within reach of minds that he wanted 
to reach, and asking me if we had not on 
our side of the water somebody who could 
translate or interpret him to tlie public at 
large. 

But if his writings aj^pealod directly to 
only a comparatively few minds, tiiey were 
the ablest and strongest minds of their time. 
They were the fertile minds, into which it 
was worth while to drop seed.s of now 
and higher thouglit. They were the leaders 
of their generation. That he was thus 
able to teach the teachers, to mould the 
thought of thiitkera, and to sway so many 
master minds, is the secret of his great 
and growing inlluenee, and the assurance 
that his work will live. 

His Gim:atkst SKitviCK to 

Perhaps the greatest single service that 
Dr. Martineaii rendered to religion, was that 
of helping men in an age of great theological 
upheaval, caused by the unprecedented 
developments of science, to see that science 
and religion are not antagonistic, as so many 
believed, and that religion has nothing to fear 
from science, no matter what further sciontilic 
developments mav arise. Science had made 
such rapid progress, and had brought to light 
vSO many facts wliich hud contravened old- 
established theological theories and doctrinc.s, 
that there wa.s wide.sprcad alai'in lost the very 
foundations of religious faith should be over- 
turned. It was feared by many that the 
discovery of law ruling everywhere in nature, 
meant the dethronement of God. Others 
feared that the new .science was sweeping 
away the w'hole spiritual universe (including 
both God and the human soul) and leaving us 
only a physical realm, or a universe of bl’tid 
matter and motion. In the midst of this 
anxiety and alarm Dr. Martiueau came forward 
calm and confident, maiutaining, with a clear- 
ness of insight, a strength of reasoning, and a 
breadth and precision of knowledge, which at 
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opce comraandecl the attention of the thinking 
world, that law, so far from banishing God, is 
only a name for the method of God’s universal 
activity; that inateriaHsm, so far from being 
formidable, and compelling us to give np belief 
in spirit, is nothing but pure assumption, with 
no basis of sound reason or of known fact to 
stand upon ; that science, so far from destrov- 
ing God, is only possible in a universe whose 
basal fact is Intelligence and Mind ; and that 
there is nothing in either law or science that 
can in any way disturb religion, because 
religion has its foundation, not in irrational 
doctrines or unscientific creeds, and not even 
in saci’ed books, but in the deepest experiences 
of the soul of man. Thus did this great 
philosophic tiiinker render a service to religion 
which soon came to be recognized as second 
in importance to that of no religious teacher 
in the modern world. 

A E.\.dicai. 

Dr. Martineau was a theological radical. 
He was much more of a radical in his later 
life than in his earlier. He tells us that, as 
the result of lua .studies and hi.s own mental 
growth, he had found himself compelled, 
during his public career, to think out afresh, 
and to re-shape, at least twice, every part of 
his religious philosophy. In this he reminds 
us of the great scientist, Sir Charles Lycll, 
who, after he had written his greatest work 
on geology in what he intended to be its final 
form, threw it all away, and went through the 
great labour of writing it all again, in the light 
of the new doctrine of evolution which had 
just risen on the world. 

A CONSERVA TTVE 

But if Martinean -was a radical, be was also 
a conservative. There is a class of radicals 
who seem to be always trj-ing to tear up by 
the roots the hopes and faiths of men. To 
this class Martineau did not belong. Rather 
was he the kind of i-adical who is always 
seeking to plant the roots of men’s hopes and 
f.ahhs deeper, and in richer soil. Such a 
radical is the true conservative. 

Much that is thought of as Martineau’s 
radicalism is connected with the doctrine of 
miracles. Men had long been building religion 
on a foundation of miracle, and claiming that 


it could have no other foundation. But 
Martinean saw that science was more and 
more bringing miracle into discredit with many 
minds, and therefore threatening, for such 
minds, to overthrow religion. Hence he set 
himself to the task of finding a foundation 
other than miracle, deeper than miracle, which 
DO fading away of miracle could affect He 
found such a foundation in man’s own moral 
and spiritual nature. This foundation was 
indestructible and eternal. 

His CoxsciEXTiocsKJ-i?s ash Courage 

Dr. Martineau was a man of great in- 
dependence, courage, and conscientiousness. 
Indeed, he was independent and brave because 
he was conscientious. His conscience was 
his commander. What it bade him do, that 
he did, at every hazard. Such obedience to 
conscience is always the truest heroism. His 
conecientiousness and bravery were shown by 
his taking the unpopular side in many thing.s. 
They were shown by his allying himself with 
a small religions body like the Unitarians. 
With his splendid gifts, if he had been in one 
of the larger religious denominations, especially 
in the National Church, he could have had 
any honour or distinction which England wa.s 
able to bestow. But he would have despised 
himself, with unutterable scorn, if he had 
detected in himself any turning aside even by 
a hair’s-breadth from the path of what he 
believed to be truth and right, for the 
sake of any possible honour or advantage. 

Hi.s Catholicity 

Few men have ever been so broadly 
catholic in spirit as Dr. Martineau. He saw 
good in all forms of religion ; he discovered 
some precious element of truth hidden in the 
heart of even the most dark and repellent 
creed, and his desire was always to save the 
good, while casting out the evil. His catholi- 
city made him unwilling to be cut oif from any 
religious communion. Nothing could prevent 
him from at least extending his sympathies 
to all. Others might curse him ; he would 
bless them. He felt that he had a possession 
in every religious prophet, and saint, and 
teacher, of whatever name. Augustine and 
St. Francis, and Luther and Calvin, and 
W’esley, and Leo III, Mohammed, Ram Mohun 
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Roy, and Swedenborg, as well as the brethren 
of his own household of faith, all belonged 
to him, because he recognized the piety of all. 
And yet, with all his spiritual sympathy, he 
was the most unsparing of truth-tellers. He 
insisted on letting the light shine into all 
dark places. He would not compromise with 
superstition, with bigotry, with ignorance, with 
unethical conceptions of God, with degrading 
views of man, with irrational religious 
doctrines, in high places or low. While he 
would not knowingly injure an}' Church or 
any Religion, however bad its theology, or 
deep the superstition iii which it wrapped 
itself, he would endeavour to help and bless 
all, by doing whatever was in his power to 
show them higher truth and lead them out 
into larger life. 

YOUXO TO THE LaS<T 

In mind and heart Dr. Martineau never 
grew old. He kept his intellectual activit}- 
and his mental freshness through life. In a 
letter written in his ninety-second year, he 
speaks of himself as not having desired old 
age, but God had sent it to him, and he had 
found it, rather to his surprise, something to 
be thankful for, something ^‘deepening instead 
of impairing the supreme interest and signifi- 
cance of life.” Much of his best writing 
was done after he was eighty ; indeed, all 
three of his greatest books “Types of 
Ethical Theory,” "A Study of Religion,” and 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion” — were 
given to the pxiblic after he had reached that 


advanced age. This is something nearlj or 
quite unprecedented. All this was possible 
because bis thinking never became stereotyped 
He was always ready to read new books, 
and to seek new standpoints from which to 
look at truth. His thought to the last was a 
flowing stream, it never became a stagnant 
pool ; and the reason was, he was always 
pouring new water into the stream, and 
drawing water out of the stream. In this 
he may well be a lesson and an example to 
us all. Woe to any of us if we ever allow 
our minds to become pools ; if we ever cease 
to read new books and take interest in fresh 
thought : if we stop growing ; if we fail to 
keep our faces turned toward God’s new 
and for ever new sunrises. 

I find myself compelled to regard 
Dr. Martineau as the greatest prophet, thinker, 
and teacher that the liberal faith has yet pro- 
duced in the Old World, and as only equalled 
by Channing, Theodore Parker and Etnei'son 
in the New. Most of his thoughts I believe 
will live. Most of his teachings I believe 
will take root in the world and grow. 

A Great Light 

Men like Martineau are splendid lights 
raised aloft on rocky headlands to guide the 
thought of the world in safety in its voyagings 
over the ocean of truth. The future will 
think more wisely and safely regarding the 
profoundest problems of human life and 
destiny because of what James Martineau has 
thought and written. 



THE SOLIIJARITY OF ISLAM 

Ty JAWAH.AELAL NEHRr 


S OME time back I read with great 
interest an article by Sir Mohamad 
Iqbal on the Solidarity of Islam. Sir 
Mohamad’s writings always attract 
me, for they give me .some insight into a world 
which I find difficult to understand. So far 
as religion and the religious outlook are 
concerned, I live in the outer darkness, but, 
in spite of this deficiency in me, I am suffi- 
cietitly interested in the historical, cultural 
and even the philosophical aspects of religion. 

In his article Sir Mohamad dealt with the 
issue created between the Qadianis and the 
orthodox Muslims and considered this as 
‘extremely important’ and affecting the integrity 
of the parent community. The Qadianis, 
according to him, had discarded the basic idea 
of Islam — the finality of prophethood — and 
had reverted to some extent to earlv Judaism 
and the pre-Islamic Magian culture. He was 
therefore of opinion that this ‘rebellious group’ 
should not be allowed to carrv on its subver- 
sive propaganda, and, in any event, should not 
be permitted to masquerade as Muslims. 
Qadiani leaders did not accept Sir Mohamad’s 
argument and vigorously repelled .some of his 
statements. 

Sir Mohamad’s article raises a host of 
issues and makes one furiously to think in 
many directions. I hope that he will develop 
some of his points in future writings, for they 
deser%'e a full discussion. For the moment 
I am concerned with one aspect of his ar^i- 
inent only. It would be impertinent of me to 
discuss the validitv or otherwise of this 
argument from the point of view of Islam. 
That is a matter for erudite Muslims. For 
me Sir Mohamad is an authority on Islam 
worthy of respect and I must assume that he 
represents the^orthodox view-point correctly. 

[f that is so, I presume that Turkey under 
the Ataturk Kemal has certainlv ceased to be 

I 

an Islamic country in any sense of the word. 
Egypt has been powerfully influenced by 
religious reformers who have tried to put on 
new garments on the ancient truths, and, 


T imagine, that Sir Mohamad docs not approve 
of this modernist tendency. The Arabs of 
Svria and Palestine more or less follow 
Egyptian thought-currents and are partly 
influenced by Turkey’s example. Tran i? 
definitely looking for its cultural inspiration 
to pre-islamic Magian days. In all these 
countries, indeed in every country of western 
and middle Asia, nationalist ideas are rapidly 
growing, usually at the expense of the pure 
and orthodox religious outlook. Islam, as Sir 
Mohamad tells ns, repudiates the race idea 
(and of course the geographical idea) and 
founds itself on the religious idea alone. But 
in the Islamic countries of western Asia we 
find today the race and geographical idea.s all- 
powerful. The Turk takes pride in the 
Turanian race ; the Iranian in his own ancient 
racial traditions ; the Egyptian and Syrian (as 
well as the people of Palestine, Trans-.Tordan 
and Iraq) dream of Arab unity in which the 
Muslim and Christian Arabs will share. 

All this clearly shows that these nations 
have fallen away from the ideal of Islamic 

solidarity which Sir Mohamad lavs down. 

♦ 

Where then does this solidarity exist at 
present ? I^ot in Central Asia, for in the 
Soviet parts the breakaway from orthodoxy 
is far greater : in the Chinese parts the 
predominant currents are probably nationalist 
(Turanian) and Soviet. Afghanistan and 
Arabia proper remain in Asia, and then there 
are a number of Islamic countries in North 
Africa, apart from Egypt. How far this 
orthodox outlook of religious solidarity is 
prevalent there I do not know, but reports 
indicate that nationalistic ideas have penetrated 
even there. And nationalism and the soli- 
darity of Islam do not fit in side by side. 
Each weakens the other. 

From Sir Mohamad’s view-point this 
situation in the Islamic world must be a 
deplorable one. The question of the Qadianis, 
important as he considers it, sinks into relative 
insignificance before these world happenings. 
He stresses the need of a real leader to rise in 
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the Punjab apparently to combat the ‘Qadiatii 
menace’. But what lead does ho give in 
regard to the wider menace ? The Aga Khan, 
we are told, is the leader of india's Sras'iins. 
Does lie .staiul for iliis solidaritv of islara as 
defined bv Sir Mohamad Kjbal ? 

These questions are relevant even for a 
iion-l\Ii!sliiii : for on the answer to tlioin 
depend-s the political, social and economic 
orietdation of Indiaii Muslims OJid their 
reactions to modern ideas and tliought-ciirrents, 
ill which some of us are intoro.sted. Islam 
being a world coinimmity, its policy must also 
he a world policy if it is to preserve that sen.«e 
of solidarity. Sir Mohamad should give us 

• W 

sonic hint of this ]iolicy to meet the nationalist, 
social and economic problems that confront 
ea<di country and group. 

The oiilv hint he gives in the article is a 
negative one : that religions reforiuer.s should 

o O 

bo put down. Ill this, he tolls us, he cordially 
.agrees with the orthodox Hindus, .and religious 
reform is supposed to include all social 
reform. He makes a provincial suggestion 
also that the distinction of rural and urban 
Muslims be abolished, as this interferes with 
the niiity of Islam in the Punjab. Presumably 


the fact that some Muslims cultivate the lieids, 
some are big landlords and live on rent, some 
are professional people living in cities, or 
bankers, or artisans or Citptaijis of industry, or 
iabonrers, some have an abundance of good 
things of life while most others starve, will 
still remain and will not interfere with Islamic 
unity. 

Perhaps it i.s the object of the i-ccently- 
fornicd “(.'ouncil of Peers and Moslem Leaders,” 
of which Sir Mohamad Icjbal is a member, to 

further this unitv and the solidarity of Islam. 

^ % 

To an outsider it seems a little odd that 
Christian members of the British IToii.se of 
Lords .should be so interested in the progress 
and .solidaritv of Islam. But at the lunch at 
Claridge’.s in London that followed the 
formation of tlii-s Oouueil, the Aga Ivlmn. 
w<? are told, “dev<ilop<-‘d the theme of 
Anglo-Moslem iiiiity”. Perhaps the Iwo 
unides lead into one another, ami biiiid up a 
wider and mo?-e embracing unity. It is nil 
very ooufiisiiig. I wish Sir Mohamad wiiuld 
explain and enllghteii us. 

Aiinora District .faii. 

2i\ 8 . ; 0 . 


HIS HIGHNESS THE .\GA KH.\N 

Bv .IAML\IIARLAL XEHTIG 


S IR Mohamad Iqbal's earne.st plea for 
the solidarity of Islam and his protest 
against li.ssiparous tendencies led me 
to wonder as to where the line should 
be drawn. Ills Highness the Aga Khan is 
today considered the outstanding leader of 
the Indian Mu.sUms. The Government treats 
liim aud hononr.s him as such, orthodox 
Muslim leaders, whenever in trouble or faced 
with difficulty, seek refuge under his sheltering 
wings. Even Sir Mohamad might, so to speak, 
be said to inarch under his political banner. 
From the point of view of orthodox Islam 
and its unity of conception, politics, sociology 
and economics can hardly be .separated from 
religion. One would think therefore that 
the Aga Khan wa-s the ideal representative 
of this unity and solidarity of religious belief. 


Whether thi.s is so I do not know and 
I .siioukl welconn* wi.ser people to inform me. 
I have long had a vague kind of idea, 
however, that he hardly belongs to the inner 
orthodox fold, and I have admired iiim for 
the truly wonderful way in which he manages 
to combine, and gracefully carry in his own 
person, the most contradictory qualitie.s, and 
to take part in multifarious activities which 
appear to be mutually antagonistic aud 
irreconcilable. Me is the head and spiritual 
leader of a wide-spread aud wealthy sect and. 
I am told, that almost divine at.tribute.s s>!*< 
a.ssigiied to him by his devoted followers. 
He is said to derive a v.ast ecclesiastical 
revenue from the faithful, and one of his 
sources of income is supiiosed to be the 
granting of spiritual favours and iiidulgftnce.s. 
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ft » is interesting to find tbesc oid-world 
practices being eontiaiied todav in an intensive 
form. Bnt t!ie really remarkable fact is that 
the spiritual head who supports and encourages 
tliese practices is a modern of moderns, 
highly cultured in western ways, a prince of 
the turf, most at home in Ijondon and Paris. 
Only a remarkable personality could success- 
fully carry this double burden. The Aga 
XChan not only does so with supreme ease, 
but he adds to it inauy public and jmlitical 
activities as well as the leadership of tlie 
Indian Muslims. That is an astonishing feat 
which, even though one may disagree with the 
Aga Khan, fills oue with admiration for him. 

But the ([uestion that is troubling me, as 

a result of reading Sir Mohamad Iqbal's 

statomeut on the solidarity of Islam, is how 

all this fits in with that solidaritv. It may 

be perfectly justifiable to spend the money 

of the faithful on racing ; that after all is a 

minor matter. But is the Aga Khan’s sect 

a partner in that Islamic solidarity or not *? 

I remember reading long ago Mark Twain’s 

account of a visit paid by the Aga Khan to him 

in Borabav. Mark Twain’s Indian servant burst 
♦ 

into his hotel room one day in a state of 
extreme excitement and announced that God 
had come to pay a call on him. Many piav 
to God daily — and Mark Twain was a 
religious type of man — and each one of ua, 
according to his early teaching or mental and 
spiritual development, has his own conception 
of God. But the best of us are apt to be 
taken aback by a sudden visitation of the 
Almighty. Mark Twain, after he had 
recovered from his initial surprise, discovered 
that God had come to him in the handsome 
and corporeal shape of the Aga Kbati. 

This characterization of the Aga Khan 
as God was no doubt a foolish error of Mark 
Twain’s servant— and the Aga Khan cannot 
be held responsible for it. So far as I know, 
he does not claim divinitv. But there seem 
to be a large number of foolish persons about 
who ascribe certain divine or semi-divine 
attributes to him. Some of the propagandi.sts 
of the sect describe him as an avatar or 
incarnation of the divinity. They have 
every right to do so if they believe in it 
I have absolutely no complaint But how does 
this all fit in with the solidarity of Islam ? 


A story that has long fascinated me is 
the account of the Aga Khan giving chih 
nr notes of introduction for the Archangel 
Gabriel to his followers, or some of them. 
This, so the tale runs, is to ensure their 
comfort and happiness in the next world. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of this story, but 
I do hope that it is based on fact There is 
little of romance left in this drab and dreary 
world, aud to correspond with an archangel 
is a captivating idea. It seems to bring 
heaven nearer, aud even our life here down 
below assumes a rosier hue. 

Then there is another story, not so 
attiactive, but nevertheless extraordinary 
enough. I had heard of it previously and 
lately I read an account in a book by an 
American traveller. Colonel E. Alexander 
Pow'ell in his The Last liom^ of Mysterii 
referring to the Aga Khan says : 

“Hia Minctity is so jereat, indeed, in the eyes 
of bis follower's, that the water in which be 
bathes is carefully conserved and sold annually 
to the rcpr^eiitativea of the various Mobamadan 
fleets at a ceremony held once each year at Aga 
Ftall in Bombay. The price paid for this holy 
water is the A'j^a Khan's weight in gold, the 
scales used for the weighing ceremony being 
adjusted to the fraction of an ounce troy. As 
the Aga Khan is a plump little man, the price 
paid for his used bath water is a high one.’’ 

Colonel Powell has probably added some 
journalistic and fancy touches of bis own to 
this account. But the story is an old and oft- 
repeated one and, to my knowledge, has never 
been contradicted. If the Aga Khan can find 
a profitable use for his bath w.ater and at the 
same time .serve and exalt faith, surely it is 
no one’s busine.ss to object. Tastes differ and 
it takes all sorts to make this world of ours. 
But again I am led to w’onder if all thi.s 
furthers the solidaritv and ‘democraov of 
Islam’. 

Another incident comes to my mind. It 
was after the \V’ar when Kemal Pasha had 
driven out the Greeks and established himself 
firmly in power in Turkey. His casual 
treatment of the new Caliph, appointed by 
him, drew forth a protest — a very polite 
protest— from the Aga Khan and Mr. Amir 
Ali. Kemal Pasha scented ao English 
conspiracy and suddenly started a fierce attack 
on England, the Aga Khan, the Caliph and 
some Constantinople journalists. He was not 
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vei'j polite to the Aga Khan and drew all 
manner of unjust inferences from his long and 
intimate association with the British Govern- 
ment and ruling classes. He pointed out that 
the Aga Khan had not bei*n keen on following 
the previous Caliph’s religious mandate when 
war had broken out between Turkey and 
England. He even stressed that the Aga Khan 
was no true Muslim, or at any rate not an 
orthodox one, for did he not belong to a 
heretical sect '! All this and much more he 
said, keen ou gaining his end, which was to 
discredit the Aga Khan and make him out to 
be an accomplice of British foreign policy. 
And making the Aga Khan's move a pretext, 
the Ataturk put an end to the ancient Khilafat. 

Kemal Pasha can hardly be said to be an 
authority on Lslam, for he has deliberately 
broken away from many of Us tenets. His 
motives were purely political, but In'* eriUcLsras 
were not wholly without apparent force. 

As I write this, another aspect of tlie Aga 

Khan’s many-sided personality comes up before 

me. It is given in an intimate, every day 

account and is thus all the more valuable and 

revealing. It appears in the London Bysiauder 

and r have come across it in a quotation in 

die Netr Staiesmnn. This tells us that 

•‘although the Aga Khan loves the good things 
of life -he is a great gourmet and has his own 
oook -there is a very considerable spiritual side to 
bis life, it is hard to pia him down exactiy on 
this point. Bui he will admit to a strong feeling 
of the battle between good and evil. Ar. any rate, 

EXCLUSION 

By PnoF. RAPHA 

Pkoblkms of IKE Exciatstox PoLtry 

T he movements of Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu labour have brought to the fore 
today the pressing problems of conflict of 
colour and race, such as those of the prohibition 
of immigration of free imported labour of black, 
brown or yellow stocks in America, Australia, 
East and South Africti, or the forced reserv ition 
of areas in different continents. The hostility of 
Canada and the United States of America to 
Chinese and Japanese immigration has led to 
the passing of a series of repressive measures. 
Both these countries have enacted laws with the 
avowed intention of limiting Japanese immigra- 
tion and settlement, and the question has been 
rendered still more acute by the independent 
action of C-alifomia. whi.-h. riaiming it.* right 


he IS a wonderfully good sportsman, and when 
Jack .Toel oifered him a blant cheque the oioer 
day for Bahrani, he refused because he said he 
wanted in his decrepit old age to be wheeled 
alongside fais Derby winner and say. ‘Well, that 
•was a jolly day I’ 

Much to my regret I have never met the 
Asa Khan. Ouiv once have 1 seen him. This 
was in the early non-co-operation days at a 
Khilafat meeting in Bombay, where I sat not 
far from him on the platform. But this 
glimpse of an attractive and remarkable 
personality was hardly satisfying, and I have 
often wanted to fil'd out what curious cjuality 
be possesses which enables him to fill with 
distinction so many and such varied roles, 
combining the thirteenth century with the 
twentieth, Mecca and Newmarket, this world 
and the next, .spirituality and racing, politics 
and pleasure. Wide indeed must be the range 
of Islam to include all this in its unity and 
solidarity. 

But looking at Sir Mohamad Iqbal’s 
statement 1 am again led to doubt, for Sir 
Mohamad seems to have little love for ihc 
iion-conformLsta. He believes in the straight 
and narrow path of true orthodoxy and those 
who stray from this must forthwith remove 
themselves from his ken. How then am 1 
to remove this doubt and difficulty '! Will 
Sir Mohamad help in solving the riddle ? 

.VimorA liistricC Jiiil 

21 August. 1935 


OF ASL4TICS 

KAMAL MUKERJEE 

as a '‘Sovereign” State, has gone beyond the 
federal precautions aimed at the exclusion of Che 
.Japanese popuUition wiihin her borders, with 
the result of chronic diplomatic friction between 
Tokyo and Washington. 

Sol'th America’s Policies and Opportunities 

South America is weak from an international 
point of view, because the vast territory Is divided 
into stales of huge area, but of small, scattered 
populations very jealous of one another. Thesjj-^ 
states are united at any rate on the question 
of excluding any Asiatic settlements on their 
shores, though pockets of Chinese colonists are 
now scaite!^ along the Pacific Coast The 
immigration of Chinese is prohibited in various 
.states of Latin .A-tuerlca. namely Costa Ricii, 
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C^bu, Ecuador, an<l Peru. Indian labourers 
vecvuiled under contract are prohibitC'<] in Costa 
Rica by an Act of 1925. in l.ruguay the 
authorities may -when they deem it expeillent 
prohibit the immigration of Asiatics. In contrast 
to these restrictive policies Brazil encourages the 
immigration of Japanese and Indians by the 
offer of free grants of land.'* Thwarted in tlieir 
legitimate ambitions in Canaria and the I'niced 
Stales, the Japanese have recently negotiated 
for concessions in Chile, Peru and other 
countries, but the response has not been as 
favourable as they wished. Brazil, Peru, and 
the Argentine are the few localities which liave 
encouraged them and emigration to these regions 
is proceeding apace. Brazil, in fact, is now 
eonsidei-ed the Mecca of the Japanese emigrants. 
Since the Japanese labourers ai*e welt:onie<l there 
tor exploiting the boundless virgin land in that 
country, it is considered the most desirable outlet 
for the congested population of Japan. At the 
end of 192H there were living in Brazil some 
79,500 Japanese, most of whom were leading a 
comparatively happy and peaceful life in San 
Paulo and other places, working on farms or 
lantaiions, either leased or their own. In Peru, 
apanese emigration dates from 1S99. At present 
there are about 10,9S0 Japanese, including 2,ijiXt 
engaged in farming and other lines in the hinter- 
land, the remainder living in Lima and neigh- 
bourhood as farm-workers, small traders, etc. In 
addition, there are about o.OfH) Japanese in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile and other Soutli 
American States.f Out of a total population of 
42,ij0d,0(Ji) in Brazil, there are OuiMHK) Red 
Indians, who are found mostly in tlie Amazon 
area. These Red Indians, though thorough- 
breils of the soil, are averse from the 

steady continuous labour which is 
pi-ocurable in abundance by encouraging 
immigration, not only from Japan, but also from 
India and China. Brazil, however, has not so 
far attracted Imlian and Chinese immigrants. 
The other states in tropical America have hardly 
encouraged any Orienuil emigration at all. Thus 
vast lorests in Venezuela, Colombia and the 
Guianas still await the axe and plough of the 
pioneer settler. About three-quarters of the 
entire area of Bolivia is undeveloped, yet Bolivia 
is a country rich in agricultural and mineral 
resources. It ranks ne.xt to Brazil as the second 
rubber-exporting country of tsonth America. It 
produces one quarter of the total tin output of 
the world and is rich also in antimony, lead, 
petroleum and other materials. Gretit part of 
Peru is also in the same manner inaJequateh’ 
develop^. Both sugar and cotton have enormous 
'**^ssibilitie3 in the undeveloped tracts. This 
country is equally rich in minerals, hut these 
are far from being adequately exploited. Ecuador 


* Probkim of the Paeifie, p. 4C5. 

t Tfie Ja^im Year Booh, 19b0, p. 45. 


is one va«t forest, excepting the inter-Andean 
plateau and a few arid spots on the Piicific. 
Cotton, rubber, and cocoa would _ find here 
congenial soil, while there are rich deposits 
of golil, silver, copper, iron, lead and coal 
that await utilization. In these vast and 
virgin regions of tropical South America, 
w'here the itopulation is too small to 
utilize the magnificent natural resources, a new 
era of economic prosperity will follow the entry 
of the Asiatics. Nor is there any reason for their 
exclusion on grounds of race, for the American 
Indians and the Eastern Asiatics are different 
sections of the Mongolian division of niankind, 
ancl there seems to be no obiectioii to their inter- 
breeding. What has been achieved as a result of 
emigration of Indian peasant settlers may be 
indicated by the following comparative table : 



Area 

Density 

Cultivated 


in 8q. 

per sq. 

area 


miles 

mile 

(iu acres) 

British Guiana 

89.480 

3.5 

147,353 

Dutch Guiana 

54.291 

2.6 

45,000 

Fraich Guiana 

34J40 

1.3 

7,900 


BRmsii AKD Dutch Guuna : 

Success op Indian Peasants 

The agricultural development of Briti.sh and 
Dutch Guianans compared with the backwardness 
of the neighbouring French territory where 
immense forests exteml and little agriculture is 
found, is due to the initiative and toil of the Indian 
peasants. The Indians numbered iyO,U75 and 
57,609 in 1930 in British and Dutch (.Tiiiaiia 
respectively, the settlement in these territories 
being fairly old, dating from 1838 in Briti.sh 
Guiana and 1853 rn Surinam. The Indians are 
large landowners, merchants, rice-mill proprietors, 
shopkeepers and retail dealers in Guiana, while 
in Trinidad they have now become (he leading 
community. In the West Indies as well as Guiana 
the Indians have risen to their present position 
after their release from indenture, contributing 
at the same time to the all-round prosperity ot 
the teiritories which have proved hospitable to 
them. The Indian has come to the forefront in 
Guiana not merely because of his superiority in 
the manipulation of the shovel, but also for his 
diligence, thrift and ambitiou. In fact, he has 
provetl more laborious and thrifty than the 
Javanese in Dutch Guiana, while he is a greater 
asset for a colony than the Chinese because, 
while he adheres to the land either as free 
labourer on the estate or as small holder, the 
latter seek prospects in small retail trades. It is 
because of the Indian peasants’ toil that British 
Guiana’s exports of rice have reached a consi- 
derable figure ; formerly she used to import large 
quantities of rice.* In fact, the independent 
peasanti-y will be the mainstay of Guiana’s 

• ImiJorts of about 15 million lb. of rice (1900) 
have been converted into an export trade of 43^ 
niliioo lb. 
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economic future If the immigration system be 
continued. “Along the Coreotyne and West 
Coasts of Berhice and in the Mahaicony and 
Mahaica jlistricta.’’ observes J. A Lackhoo, “are 
to be found thriving cultivations and farms 
owned and managdl by East Indians, and are 
powerful object lessons of what can be accompli- 
shed in the way of colonial development if 
facilities of drainage anti irrigation are afforded 
the settlers and ad%'!inces by means of small 
loans” In French Guiana Hindu immigration 
failed, and the (Jayeuiie government, because of 
its indifferent colonization policy as compared 
with British or Dutch Guiana, is now faced 
with the serious problem of labour shortage. The 
portiurncse, Chinese, and Javanese who were 
introduced, have now either returnorl home or 
have _ deserted the land for small trading, 
peddling, and similar avocations. Of the few 
Indian survivors of the former immigra- 
tion, .some work as miners in the gold-fields, 
while others are eng.aged in market gardening 
on small holdings near Cayenne. With the present 
deficiency of labour, the French colony cannot 
undertake land reclamation, which must precede 
agricultural and economic development.'?- 

Tropicai. America as a Fiej.d por 
Asiatic EMi(iR.inoN 

Tropieal America furnishes many raw 
materials and products, such as rubber, ebony, 
mahogany, cedar, satinwood, rosewood, logwood, 
tolu, digitalis, aconite, arnica, belladonna, cocaine, 
balsam, copaiba, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, 
vegetable ivory, Brazil nuts and vanilla, 
either not found at all or only in limited tjuan- 
tities in other tropical regions. The exploitation 
of the typical products of the plateaus and 
lowl.nnds of torrid America is at present 
quite incclequflte, for want of an industrious 
population. South America’s place in the 
world economv is thus closely bound up 
with the problem of Oriental emigration, by 
which alone can the world be assured of an 
adeqviate .supply of these valuable commodities. 
Neither Red Indians nor Negroes are capable 
of the strenuous work of reclamation and iropical 
agriculture while both ilestizos and Mulattoes 
have proved themselves among the most unstable 
and volatile races of mankind. Tropical South 
Americans are now mostly a mongrel race, 
miscegenation having gone on for generations 
between Iberian, Indian and Negro from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The white 
element of the population is small, probably 
not more than 10 per cent., and is 
progressively diminishing. Professor Ross 
observes : “The wisest sociologist in Bolivia 


* Address before the British Guiana East Indian 
Association, The Indian Emigrant, August, 1919. 

•r Peace IJandlnoks. Vol. XXT, Freneh Guiana. 


told me that the zanibo resulting from the union 
of Indian with Negro is inferior to both the 
parent races and that likewise the mestizo is 
Inferior to both ^'hite and Indian in physical 
strength, resistance to disease, longevity and 
brains”. The chances of colonization of the 
white people from the Argentine and Chile on the 
one hand, and from the United States and 
Southern Europe on the other, which some people 
think the only satisfactory solution of the South 
American race problem, are remote. The white 
people may have a firm position in the south 
and on the Brazil highland.s and the Andean 
plateaux, but the^' have no prospects of perma- 
nence in the greater part of the continent, which 
is tropical, and where rainfall, soil, and vegetable 
and mineral resources all combine to make that 
region perhaps the most productive while so far 
the most inailequ.ately developed in the whole 
world. Indians, Chinese and Japanese may yet 
convert its barren wildernesses into smiling fields, 
orchards and plantations, and thriving centres of 
industry and manufacture. 

AlVfRAT.IA: ExtT.CSlitN Poi.K Y VS. 

DkVEI.01‘MEN'T. 

Australia ha.H legislated long ago against the 
penetration and settlement of her territory by 
coloiirerl races. At first it was the Chinese, but 
latierly it was the Japanese, who caused her to 
insist on the colour bar. The “White .Australia” 
idea is not a political theory. This point of view 
is well expressed in an article in the Amerimn 
liei icic of' Heriews: “Australians of all classes 
and 2 >oliiical affiliations regard the policy much 
as Americans regard the constitution. It is their 
most articulate article of faith. The reason is not 
far to seek •••Australian civilization is little_ more 
than a partial fringe round the continental 
coa-stline of 12,-210 miles. The coast and its 
hinterlands are settled and developed, although 
incompletely, for the entire circumference; in the 
centre of the country lie the apparently illimitable 
wastes of the No Man’s Land, occupied entirely by 
scrud, snakes, sand, and blackfellows. The almost 
manless regions of the island continent are a 
terrible menace. It is impossible to police at all 
adequately such an enormous area. And the 
peoples of Asitt, beating at the bars that oonfino 
them, rousing at last from their age-long slumber, 
are chafing at the restraints imposed upon their 
free entry into and settlement of such unin- 
habited, undeveloped lands.” On account of the 
economic and political factors connected with 
the “White Australia” policy, the Asiatic element 
of the population has been gradually but greatly 
reduced. In 1861, there were 38,298 Chines^in 
Australia as compared with about 20,000 in 1927. 
The decrease has been large, especially ^since 
1901, when the Asiatic population stood at 45,478. 
In 1861, 3.4 per cent were Asiatics. In 1911 the 
l»en:cnU\gc had fallen t" '>.9 and in 1927 to 
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0,^“; Up to the last decade of the lOtli century 
the action of the various coionies towavds Chinese 
imniiyration vras directed to avoiding the evils 
which were supposed to be connecterl with a large 
Chinese element in the community; between isbl 
and 190]. the feeling evinced gradually developeil 
the “White Austrslia” policy which excludes all 
i:oloiired people. On the consummation of fede- 
ration this pohcy was expressed in the Comnion- 
vrealth Immigration Act of lOnl, which made the 
entry of persons de.siring to settle in Au.^tralia 
conditional on their passing a dictation test in 
any language which might be pres<‘ribe<l 
The total numljer nt Chinese fotind in Australia 
was 17,154 and of Japanese only 2,92S, while the 
Indians who havo permanently .settled in Australia 
numbered 2,0<j0 approximately in 1921. Of the 
total population 11927) of nearly C.2 iniliion 
persons, the aboriginals and half-casles are now 
reduced to some 75,900 ami the Asiatics to 
In 1911 the Asiatics numbered 30,710 person.^. 
A very large number of Indians from the 
North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, and 
Balucbistan bad emigrated to Western Australia 
before the introduction of railways and had 
organized camel transport, which supplied 
a real nr?ed of the country. These Indians 
entered Australia as free men. and It was the 
lure of gold which accounted for the ru.sh, 
although the first and last direct emigration 
of Indian contnict labour took place early 
as 1837-3^. But restrictive measures have now 
checked this emigration. Besides, the Indians 
are denied the franchise both in Western 
•Australia and Queensland, while mining conces- 
sions in the former state and employment in the 
dairy industry or the sugar irimistry are not 
permitted. However, a ivmarkable instance of 
Indian agricultural enterprise in Australia is 
furnished by the success of a Siiidhi merchant 
wjio estaldished a prosperous sheep-station (with 
acres of land' in Western Australia. 
Tropical agriculture can be practised successfully 
in Australia only on a few areas on the east 
coast of Queensland. Here white labour is 
employed in the sugar plantations, but the 
sugar industry has to be protected in various 
ways. Austr^ia is a barren wilderness crying 
for immigration. Griffith Taylor divides Austrdia 
ill a very striking manner into two parts by a 
line from Geraidton, W’est Australia, passing 
near Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, Broken Hill and 
so north to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The drier 
Qorth-west portion contains over 50 per cent of 
;he^ area of Australia, but only about 20,000 
ivhite people live therein, or one-third of one 
(w cent of the whole. The vast empty spaces 
■it -ilustralia do not show any signs of increase 
of population. Between 1901 and 1911 the popu- 

ou]y IS. 07 per cent in the 

^ ^ Oxford Suneij of the Briilsh Einpire. 

^ ol. \ , p. 282- 

t Austratian B(poI\ 1035. 


whole continent, an increase which wasj almost 
the same as that between 189*'^ and Be- 

tween 1011 and 1921 the increase was only 22 
per cent. For a new country where the density 
of population is not more than 15 to every lo 
.'f]. miles of territory, this increase falls consi- 
derably below the rer/ulremeiit. Further, an 
analysis of occupations in the census indicates 
that while iVie primary procluw?^ (affrleultural, 
pastomK mining* and quaiT 3 Mng, and other) 
increased by only 12,45fi between 1911 and 
and the pastoral producers and miners actually 
decreased in the <!ecade by 10,900 and 
39.000 respectively, the industrial workers 

increased hy 161, 1S9 and the professional, 
domes lie and commercial classes by 13)1,635. As 
Sir Cliiozza ^^oney observes: “Australia, as a 
nation, is built upon its primary producers, and 
the statement describes an inverled pyramid. It 
is a situation which obviously works against wnat 
are the best interests of the nation’’ Great 
Britain and Australia have recently come to an 
atrreeinent rpirardins^ a scheme of assisted emigra- 
tion. but Great Britain has failed to supply 
A ustndia w'lth the agricultural pioneers winch 
she reqnifes. In spite of the operation of the L. 
31,9rl0.0i)0 agTeement between Great Britain and 
Australia, the number of assisted enVigrants to 
Ausiralia has shown a sensible decline in the last 
few years, and in 1930 the assiisted emigration 
was suspended on account of unemployment in 
Auefrnlia. The British Economic jMis^“ion to 
Australia recently recommended certain m<idi- 
fications of the Agreement. They have been 
much struck by the comparatively small degree 
in which intensive use is made of the land in 
Australia, and deplore the fact that Australis 
exports in important quantities only such primary 
proiluct'^ as wool, hides and skins, meat wheat 
and timber unassisted by subsidies. 

Australia, so to speak, rides on the sheep s 
buck. Both the increa.se in the cost of^ labour 
as the result of decisions of the Arbitration 
Courts and in prices and cost of living as the 
result of tariffs have involved Australia in a 
vicious circle, and are crippling Australia’s pro- 
gress and her power of supporting increased 
population t. In fact, with her employment 
problem in the presence of vast un exploited 
resources, Australia is now facing an economic 
crisis to which she has drifted as a result of her 
policies of protection and immigration restriction. 
With the majority of farmers among her immi- 
grants Australia, it is expected, will rapidly 
recover from the economic depression due to lack 
of regional balance of occupation, and rapidly 
fill up her vast empty spaces. 

New Zealand’s ^‘All Whiit:” Poiacy. 

New Zealand is not less firm and drastic in 
the exclusion of Orientals than Australia. There 

^ The Peril of Ike White, p. 84. 

t Report of Ute British Eeonomie "Miesiot) 
Atairalia. 
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is no prohibition of permanent domicile for an 
Indian as in Australia, but in practice he can 
only pet permission for six months’ sojourn in 
New Zealand. The number of Indians in the 
whole island is now reckoned at about 2.0U0. 
The first movement to New Zealand was bepun 
by ex-indentured labourers from Fiji who left 
that island in expectation of better wapes and 
conditions of work in the new colony. They 
could not, however, establish themselves in 
apriculture or trade. Most of them are casual 
labourers who have reached a decent stanclurrl 
of living ; a few are fruit-vendors and arti.sans, 
and there is also a sprinkling of professional 
classes.^ On the countryside the Indians, mostly 
Punjabis, are engaged mainly in farming pursuits, 
scrub-cutting, land-ilrainage, milking, etc., while 
in the cities Indian? from Western India are 
chiefly to be found, trading moslly as frniierers 
and pedlars. The Chinese in New Zealand 
number about ^iOOd. A special poll tax of L. 
10t> is levied on Chinese residents. There are 
almost no Japanese. Recently both the people 
and Government are demanding more stringent 
restrictions, and all parties in the country are 
-olid for a white New Ze.alancl, “if possible 90 
per cent British”. Their Immigration Restric- 
tion Bill is considered to be one of the most 
arbitrary and reactionary measures ever intro- 
duced in a British community. 

Japan’s Hold on the Pacieu-, 

During the War, Japan has enormously 
extended her hold on the Pacific and has become a 
source of great anxiety to both the United States 
of America and Australia. In earlier years, the 
defence of American territory in the Pacific was 
related to four possessions forming a so-called 
quadrilateral: Dutch Harbour in the Aleutian 
Islands ; Alaska, Guam. 1520 miles enst of the 
Philippines ; Hawaii, 2100 miles south-west of 
San Francisco ; and Samoa, 1600 miles south- 
east of New Zealand. These were strengthened 
by the audition of the Philippines and Guam 
in 1898, and the Panama Canal Zone in 1903. 
Into the midst of this area Japan has entrenched 
berself strongly by the capture of the Marianne, 
Marshall, and Caroline Islands. Economically 
insignificant, Iheir importance is very great both 
as coaling and cable stations’^. Japan, however, 
has admitted the American right to erect a 
wireless station at Yap, in the Cai’oUne group, 
and the right to land and use submarine cable? 
there. 

Coming Claims of Asian labour. 

Asian labour took a prominent part in the 
early development of some of the British 
Colonies in Africa, but is now “a drag on their 
political future” and “tend? to lower the standard 
of life and consumption of the European 
labourer.” Here the economic situation is 


complicated by the- demand of the 

latter that though he came later in the field 
his higher standard of comfort and activrtie.? 
give him a .superior right. But the Chinese, 
Japanese or Indian labourer base? hi.s claim 
on his less extravagant requirements, which 
are, however, suiUnl to the climate and the 
region. Chinese atid Japanese labour, which 
mu.«t emigrate- becaa.se of the excess of surplus 
population at home but finds tlie door banged 
in America where climate is most suitable, will 
insist ere long in the International Labour 
Conference upon it? rights to participate in the 
reclamation ot Central and Northern Australia: 
while the claim also of the Bantu races, supple- 
mented, if need be, by the Indian stock.s, to 
convert the wilderne.eses of Central and Eastern 
Africa, may not go unrepre.sented in the Imperial 
Conferences. For if international econoriitcs 
perpetuates the demand for the open door and 
th.- claims of indiistriidism to exploit the tropical 
regions of the East, the door in the AVest will 
not long remain closed and the claims of the 
Indian agriculturist-^, miners and traders in 
South and E-ist Afrlcii, of the Chinese and 
Japanese in America, Auntralia and the islands 
of the Pacific, and of the .Mongoloid peoples of 
the Central .Asian steppes, to take part in the 
pastoral and agricultural development of the 
Canadian and Alaskan wilds, may be a subject 
of future discussion and settlement in the Far 
Eastern Conferences. 

Asian Ovkk-Popul.ation mist have Outlets, 

Alreu'ly we find the beginning of an Asiatic 
renaissance, based on Asian solidarity, accom- 
panied by a tremendous and steadily augmenting 
oiitwanl thrust of surplu.* men from overcrowded 
home land?. The serious pressure of over- 
population is encouraged by modern sanitary 
.science as well as the humanitarian hygiene 
of the white.?. But the danger is said to bo 
not only Asiatic industrial competition but also 
that the white sfrocks may in the end be swamped 
by Asiatic blood. The Yellow Peril Milittink 
threatening not only from Japan but also from 
China, i.? an old vision, and the living spectre? 
of a Pan-Asian or Pan-Coloured Alliance are 
still stalking abroad in the highways of inter- 
national relations. Indeed, it is the ag^es.sive 
policy of America and Canada, and particularly 
of Australia, against the Asian migration which 
is responsible for the rising tide of colour, the 
imperious urge of the coloured world towards 
racial expansion which has been baffled by a 
Pan-Nordio syndication of power for the safe- 
guarding of the political and economic suprem^y 
of the whole white world. 

Ukutiuzed Lands in Asutic-Excludinu 

Countries 

But world economics will not subordinate 
the unequivocal behest? of economic productivity 


* Bowman : Thr iVVir IT’orW. 
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to the exclusive aad mutually hostile demarcation 
of economic regions or to economic self-sufficiency 
or self-centrerlness. If we take into consideration 
the distribution of the productive and arable 
laud in countries which check Asian migration, 
we shall at once understand the causes and 
extent of the present lack of normal adjustment 
in the field of the migrations of labour. We 
take America first. Arable land is Bl.l per 
cent of the total productive area in Canada 
and 0’.6 in British India. Meadows and 
pastures form 17.8 per cent, in Canada. The 
cereal crops occupy .o6.0 per cent in Cana<Ia 
and 54,8 per cent in British India. The great 
plains of Canada seem to be as well a«lapted 
to wheat-growing on a grand scale as auy 
similar area in the world. Extensive undeveloped 
wheat tracts lie in Northern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Likewise many valleys in British 
Columbia are also thought to be well adapted 
to exclusive wheat-growing. The total produce 
ill lOl.S was reported to be :^3l.717,000 bushels ; 
ill 1902 it was 10i)( ',52.3,000 bushels. Thus in 
a decade there is .shown an increase of more 
than 125 per cent. The .average yield in 
1918 was 21.04 bushels per acre. This is a 
low average, rather lower than the average 
yearly yield, for 1913 was not a year of good 
harvests. The following figures show the yields 
of wheat in four of the important provinces of 
Canada in 1927, and 1931. 

Kt’.SH£I.S 

1927 1981 

Manitoba 2,195.377 27,000.000 

Saskatchewan 212,860.000 121.000,000 

Alberta 17I,2S6.(XX) 186.(X)0.000 

British Columbia 1.508,000 1,580,000 

There are enormous possibilities of increase 
of wheat production in Canada which cannot be 
realized on account of lack of settlers In the vast 
stretches of unbroken prairie. 

“Of the l^tKlOCtO acres which compri.?e the 
nine provinces of Canada (excluding the North- 
West territories and the Yukon) 441, <‘0) .acres 
or 31 per cent, of the whole area are capable 
of being devoted to agriculture in the future. Of 
this available area less than a quarter was 
occupied as farm-land in 1911’ ’ 

The following table indicates the varying 
degrees of local agricultural development in 
Canada. 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Province of farmed fand of (improved) of farms 

to total area land to total owned bv 




farmed land 

occupier 

Prince Edward 



Island 

87.0 

65.0 

94.3 

Nova Scotia 

35.0 

21.0 

95.3 

Xew Bmnswick 

23.9 

32.4 

95.1 

Q^bcc 

3.9 

.52.5 

94.5 

Ontario 

9.7 

585 

84..3 

Manitoba 

9.S 

55.1 

81.0 

Saskatcbcw*an 

28.2 

56.9 

76.7 

Alberta 

18.1 

40.2 

79.4 

British Columbia 

1,3 

19.0 

84.6; 


JVw Dimtmiona H^at Cow rwrV.’t ((Hi, 


The oreat central block, including the provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba comprising a 
con.siilembly larger area than that of all the 
other province-s, shows an inadequate develop- 
inent of agriculture* although such lanct us is 
occupied is largely cultivated. The newness ot 
the prairie provinces is indicated not by 

the comparatively pnndl proportion of the land 
yet occupied, but also by the relatively large 
proportion of- farms not occupied by the owners, 
TL(*y are subject to the restlessness of now- 
comWs*. The 6rst settlers gi'ew their wheat m 
the forest clearings of the east, but when the 
^eat treeless prairies of the interior were dis- 
covered the centre of the whi-at-growing industry 
moved rapidly westward, ami the farmers of the 
east, while still growing wheat for home con- 
sumption, now find it imposeible to compete 
with those of the prairie provinces in the matter 
of export, and are turning their attention ^ to 
other branches of the industry, notably diiry- 
farmi ng and fruit-growing. Even the climate 
here is’ very suitable, for the winter cold clean sea 
and pulverizes the soil, and the intense hwut 
and bright sunshine of an miner ripen ^ otF the 
grain to perfection, Considering the fact that 
the Siberian province of Toliolsk within the same 
latitude produced in 19U7 ni^arly 12 million 
bushels of wheat, the agricultural possibilities 
of Canada have not been sutfiuiently realized. 
Already her exports of wheui flour are nearly 
as great as those of the United States, and the 
indications point to even greater progress in 
future. She exports annually nearly one-half 
of her wheat crops, most of which goes to Great 
Britain*!*. But nt pre.®ent there is almost a vast 
continent that awaits the hand of the tiller. 
Only two countries in the world, Rui^sia and 
(’hina, are larger in extent than CanadaJ?, but 
she has reduced the number of Indians by 
unfair dUcri ml nation from 5,100 to 1.200 within 
a few decades. The following table gives 
productive and unproductive areas as percen- 
tages of total area, in acres. 

Countnw Produclive Per Un;>roJuctivc Per Total Area 

Area cent. Area cent. 

Canda 25.655,752 2.7 940,311,366 97.3 965,977,118 
Central 

India 187,813,163 74.6 63,788,023 25.4 251,601,191 

Per cent of total 

Area . 

land area 

Land area of the country 1,003,289,600 100.0 

Land in farms 878,798,325 46.2 

Improved land in farms 478.45L75C> 25.1 

Unimproved land in farms 400.346,575 . 21.0 

Over one-half is arable, and a little less 
than half of this is occupied as farm land. 
About one-fourth is forest* and one-eightli 

• ^.onomieal Bfsourees of Canada, p. 42, 

T oengston and Griffith : The Wheat Industry. 
i Economic Resources of Cayiada, Minifit*ry of 
A^rioultiire & Visheries. 
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sparse woodland and cufc-over land. Two-fifths land requiring drainage. Most of the dry, wet, 
is arid or serai-arid, generally requiring irriga- and sparsely-wooded land, with part of the fol^st 
tion ; one-twentyfifth is swatnp and overflow area, is adapted to grazing. 


CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 

By anil CHANDRA MITRA 

F fA’ING, althougli already in so advanced a place for itself and achieved general utility 
a .stage, is at once so novel and at an inconceivable speed, and still progress 
interesting that one is still prone to in each continues to be made. Each step 

look upon the aeroplane as something with the aeroplane is of greater length and 

shrouded in mysterv. Aviation, reallv speaking, the progress far more remarkable. From the 
began at the beginning of the present century, single seater, barely able to rise off the 

But it received a great impetus from the last ground, we have today, by comparison, 
great war when aeroplanes were exten.sively monster airplanes of metal construction and 

used as instruments of attack and recon- huge power, with adequate brakes, electric 

naissance. starters, comfortable cabins, meals, radio 

.After the war, philanthropic men started telegraphy and telephone communication, 
offering awards or trophies for tiie advance- Comparatively heavier loads per h. p. and 
mout of aeronautical science. Amongst the per supporting surface are being carried 
awards, the French Schneider Trophy is today. And yet we are nowhere near finality, 
worih mentioning. It isopen to all nations. Heavy oils or Diesel type engines without 
In the first year of the competition the speed fire risk, light in weight are nearing the 
was 45 m. p. h. and today it is as high as production sti^e. New but more efficient 
450 in. p. h. The race takes place once in economical fuels remain to be developed, 
three years and the last two I'aces were held in Canada has already employed the aeroplane 
the Solent waters, south of England. Lady in forest patrol for many years. Areas of 
Houston, an enterprising and immensely laud, hitherto unexplored, can thus be 
wealthy woman, is one of those who have surveyed and explored with a view to discover 
liberally given their wealth for the advance- minerals. This has also been done in the Crown 
tnent of flving. She has spent thousands of Colonies and mandated territories of the British 
pounds for the Evei’est expedition, which has Empire, namely, in New Guinea and British 
proved that modern aircraft can safely fly Guiana. During the last earthquake in Bihar 
to an altitude of 30,000 ft. Messrs. Black and Orissa, a survey was made by means of 
and Suott won the first prize in the last aeropl.ines. Autogiros — aeroplanes without 
Melbourne air race. This prize carrying wings, ailerons, elevator or rudder, can do a 
t. 5,000 was given by an Australian gentleman good deal by way of relief transport, especially 
named Mr. Macphersoii on the occasion of during the floods in India. The great 
the centenary celebration of the foundation advantage of this machine is that you cau 
of the city of Melbourne. Last year. General land ou your tennis court and a time will 
Balbo, the Air Minister of the Italian Govern- come when you will be able to land on the 
raent, flew from Italy to South America and roof or courtyard of your bouse and use it 
back with a fleet of aeroplanes without any as a substitute for your car. This machSle 
accident. is actually used in England to control large 

Poets and scientists prophesied the steam crowds at the races, etc. 
vessel and the railway and the automobile. In India, there is practically no provision 

Each of tliese has cooje into existence, made for demonstrating the utility of aircraft. Proper- 
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\y directed plan ot education should be adopted 
aifd furthered through some suitable national 
agency and through local business organizations. 
The programme should be mainly directed 
towards the prospective investor. There is 
plenty of important business intelligence 
scattered throughout the countrv but investors 
are too busv to scour the countrv for it and 

^ ft* 

they will not accept as authoritative statements 
of the enthusiasts seeking financial backing. 
We have seen how within a short period the 
automobile has grown from its infancy to tin- 
first place in value among the finished products 
of huro])ean industries. In its growth the 
auto designer, itivestor and consumer were 
haudicapped with unsolved mecltaniciil 
problems, rettuded by the lack of good roads 
and servicing eiiuipment along the roads. 
Today aviation enjoys the fruit of this vast 
stove of mechanical knowledge and equipment 
and there are moi'e technical data available 
to the aeronautical engineer than in any other 
field of engineering. It is often said that the 
aeroplane is now a scientifically complete fact, 
only waiting for adoption by far-seeing 
capitali.sts in India. For this wc are indebted 
to the Director of Civil Aviation in India. 

Publicity of the right kind is of the utmost 
importance in India. In 1052, the- .\ir League 
of Great Britain, of which I happen to be a 
member, gave a free tlight throughout Great 
Britain. In the development of airmindednes.s, 
the Indian public is far behind the immediate 
possibilities of substantial traffic. The advantage 
of air travel should be betttr emphasized. 

On general principles, I feel that passenger 
service should be separate and distinct from 
mail service. This idea is adopted bv the 
German Airways and also Air France, the 
Fraiich Air Line. Nothing hinders the 
iievelopment of air transport more than 
disappointing passengers who wish to make an 
important journey but find themselves crowded 
out by the mail. If speed is wanted, then 
range or load-carrying ability must be sacri- 
ficed. If the craft is to be a great passenger 
••iirrier, then we must expect less speed and 
less manoeuvrability and so on. There is 
another point. The public should see to the 
comfort, as well as the safety of the air lines. 
You can compare the accidents on the Imperial 

.Airvs'avfi and the French Air Line. 

% 


The most essential f.ictor in air operation 
is the engine. Engine failure becomes rarer 
as vears pass by. Twin-engined “ships” and 
even tri-engined “ships” are increasing in 
number and adding to the sense of security. 
They also increase the pay-load that can be 
carried in a single plane. The variety of 
designs in planes at present is bewildering but 
it indicates progress. Every new conception 
is given a trial .and the best endures. The 
Chief Engineer of the Imperial Airways does 
not advise crossing the English Channel with 
one engine, especially when it is a passenger- 
earrving machine. England is too small a 
country for the purpose of flying and it is 
very difficult to compete with the well 
established railways. As compared with 
railway travel, not much time is saved by 
flying, nor are the airports well situated from 
commercial point of view. Tempelhof of 
Berlin is a well-situated aerodrome. Outside 
the aerodrome you can have your tram or bus. 
You save your time for conveyance. From 
Croydon to London it usually takes about 30 
minute.s by coach and a businessman loses 
half his time on the bu.s, so that there is not 
much time gained by air travel. Similar is 
the position of the Calcutta aerodrome, at 
Dum-Dum, where a passenger wastes half his 
time on the bus. but if the aerodrome were 
on the “Maidan”, for instance, he would lose 
no time at all in reaching his business. 

Stunt and demonstration Hying continues 
to take a ghastly toll of human life. 'I'iiis 
does more injiirv to aeronautics than anything 
else. The splendid records established by 
mail and commercial lines get scanty publicity 
compared with that of tragedies which occur 
in the field of e.vperiment and adventure. If 
an aviator falls while performing some risky 
trick or trying to establish a new record it is 
all over the front page of the newspapers. But 
the ps’ecision and regularity with which scores 
of pilots traverse mail routes or carry 
passengers from city to city attract little 
notice. 

The Research Committee of the New 
England Council, an association of bnsines'- 
men, say : “The air age is here. Aeronautics 
is no longer a ‘game’ but an industry. There 
is money to be made ia it But, as in any 
btisiness. success will come to the intelligently 
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planned, efficiently organized and adequately 
financed concern, directed and manned by ex- 
perienced personnel and producing a superior 
product whether that product be transportation 
of plane parts or finished aeroplanes. For the 
community there is opportunity to improve its 
general economic position by providing itself 
with a landing field.’’ 

In brief, the future of civil aviation is one 
of extraordinary promise. There is great 
need for intelligent young men in the higher 
branches of business management, both for 
manufacturing and transpo’'t purposes. There 
is again need for training in aviation 
economics, as well as aviation engineering. 
Unless business in its various branches rests 
upon a sound economic basis it cannot 
possibly maintaiu itself. There is also need 
for a more comprehensive study of inter- 
national commercial aviation. Science has 


improved the technique of aeronautics and 
all that human ingenuity can devise is being 
employed for the security of passengers and 
and the elimination of avoidable risks in air 
travel. When all these are achieved, air 
travel will constitute an important competitive 
factor with other forms of transport, pardcu- 
larly railways. Such competition is in every- 
way desirable and will be of advantage to the 
public. Air travel is here and has come to 
stay. It has immense advantages over other 
forms of transport. It will secure maximum 
economy by the elimination of time and space. 
The world owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the pioneers in flying who have made air 
travel a practical possibility. Mankind has 
produced no finer type of men than the air 
pilots, who, in time of peace and war, have 
blazed the way of progress in directions 
hitherto unconceived. 


SONG-HARVEST 


M PATHAN COUNTRY 


Bv Pnov. DKVENDRA fiATVARTHI 


II 


T he spirited and fiery rhythm of <'har-Dela 
song, rapt in warlike airs, had such an 
influence on P.Uhan music that it more or 
less revolutionized the very key-note of the 
Pathan’s song-harvest. It may safely be said 
that the soul of Puihan music prior to Oliar-Brtn 
period must have l)eea softer and sweeter as 
compared with that of the po$t-Cliar- Beta music 
form. 

There is indeed a variety of musical .shade.® 
in the tunes to which the Pathans put their 
songs, bur martial in character like the Pathans 
themselves as they all have turned, the foreign 
ears, accustomed to their national conceptions of 
melody and harmony in music, fail to have its 
sympatlieiic appreciation and take it as a 
monotonous thing. Birbal’s criticism of Pathan 
music before Akbnr, which has come to live as 
a matter of historic interest, too, represents a 
foreigner’s outlook when he says : 

“Fill a brasis pot with stone-bits aud then shake 
it as much as possible. The monotonous noise 
it produces, will fairly give an exact idea of 
[’atban music.” 

Again, in Northern India there runs a 
popular saying: 

“Music appeared on the scene like a little son 
of the soil in Bengal : its tender age. so sweet, it 


passed near about the United Provinces ; in the 
Punjab it attained its full youth ; and it embraced 
its natural death when it eiiierod the very doors 
of the Pathan country.” 

But if music is the Elysian voice of God and 
the beauty of soul, it is as immortal as anything 
and death is not meant for it. Thus Pathan 
music has its own technique and beauty which 
may be open only to those who carefully 
comprehend the external surroundings of Pathan 
life and character which have played a great part 
in its organic growth. Then and only then they 
mav have a sympathetic appreciation of its 
diverse shades, rapt in inspiring airs of full- 
blooded actions and crises of Pathan life itself. 

The Pathan Orchestra consists of JMmb (the 
native violin), iSurmi (the pipe , and 7;//o( i the 
drum). The word Rebah has come to live as an 
emblem of one’s mistre-s.s in the native folk-lore, 
and thus celebrates the people’s love for the 
ear-pleasing notes produced on the Rebob, which 
may aptly be taken as a graceful ornamentJor 
the Pathan song. The musical effect produce<l 
by the Siirnai has its own marked interest : it 
touches the very core of Pathan heart lending 
an additional charm to the Orchestra composition. 
As for the .drum-play, there is always a war-cry 
in its background. However different may be 
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The HUthor collectirjj; sod^s from a Pathau minstrel 

rhoiu by n, li, lV>li;uv;n 


the standnrd of each orchestra, the Pathau 
musicians cannot but come in free comniuniou 
with the warlike rapture, ami the Psiihan fcasters, 
too, cherish it with a great Hclnnraiion. 

Some of the moderu musicians in Pathan 
country are seen under the prevailing influence 
of Indian and Persiuii music and a few of them 
have already taken it upon themselves to 
introduce new ways in the realm of their national 
music. But they can hardly attain any success 
in this attempt, as the Pashto wonls lose most 
of their original spirit when wedded to the airs 
which are in no way native to the Pathau soil. 
Thus, if an era of renaissance is to come in 
the garden of Puihan music, it must cmne only 
by the natural development of its soul from 
within rather than ihruugh the foreign key-note 
thrust upon it from without. The song-harvest 
n. Pathan Country covers a rich variety of 
ihegtes and may be ranged in various categories. 

The Lays of Naturk 


nature, known, as “Da-I\udrat Santire” in their 
native terminology. 

The natural scenes depicted in these songs 
are from nature it?elf rather than the outcome 
of imagination and fancy only. 

When the morning breeze comes like a newly 
married bride to play with the green branches 
of a pine tree which stands as an emblem of a 
gallant warrior’s haiulsonie stature in the iialivo 
folk-lore, the Pathan? sing, in a suggestive tone : 

Behold -0 behold the pine tree; 

How gracefully plays the breeze with it. 

That the snow-clad mountain-tops have their 
own appeal for the Pathan mind, i.s evident from 
the following lines ; 

Behold— 0 behold the mouotaiu-tops; 

“What a ti, np of beauty have created the silvery 

snows. 

Again : 

How gracious is Allah on the black mountains ; 

J5now he showers on their heads and makes the 

flowers blossom all around them. 


The professional mhustreis as well as the 
imateur song-smiiba ol both the seses seem to 
have sipped sweeinesa like bees from Nature’s 
garden to form a honeycomb of the lays of 


The home-loving Afridi minstrel is certainly 
at home with Nature and its sweet manifestation 
in Tirah valley when he breaks forth in an 
indigenous strain, celebrating the beauty-spots of 
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Tirah and Maidan ^ (Tirah’s most important 
p]aoe)j where Afridls appear on the scene like 
their native song-bird;^ : 

Tirah is a garden and Mnidin is all verdure, 

The Afridis arc ihe parrots sporting therein mth 

joy. 


genenillv sung with an indigenous tinge of 
suggestiveness and whoever sings is sure to r^et 
wiili a corpus of appreciative hearts. Great is the 
people’s joy, repri)d:i(ted hy the flowing airs of 
the?^e songs, when Nature herself, too, seems to be 
at rest, with her ears kept towards those fellows 



A hast of national song and dance. Both 
minstrels and ‘Lakhfais’ (boy -dancers) 
are hired for such feasts 

Whenever the Afridi minsire], ronming from 
village to villnee carrying his Tic.hnh^ happens to 
be nwny from Tirah— his sweet home— he cannot 
help picturing a land:»cape on the canvo« of his 
mind and then celebrating it in song. Glaring! 
prayers (o the Almighty for the of TirihJ 

the Afridi land, he asks him to kopp a wayfarerf^ 
like him free from the clutches of Death : 


A festive gathering. Both young and old alike 
take part in such gatherings on gala days 

1. 0 that Tirah do I recall to my mind, where 

the sun 

Glimmers out of the clouds, soon after the rain 

has washed orrr the hills. 

2. May Tirah enjoy an ever- welfare through 

Allah's grace 

And may the Afridis live long lives therein. 

A 0 don't send Death, my Allah, nnio a way- 
farer, 

By his thoughts of home, heMl be tortured even 

at the last hour. 

These short and simple lays of nature are 


A girl wearing a Tezwan* (ncse-ring) 


Tozwan' (uosc-riDg). The Pathan lover generally 


sings 


Why shouldn’t my sweetheart's lips be so smooth 
and fresh ? 

0 constantly under the shade of her ‘Pezwan’ 
when they remain throughout the summef and 
the winter. 


‘During thfi weekly bazars and fairs, held on who care to celebrate her beauty in song. -But 
gala davs at Maidan there appears a sea of fair faces, the clear stream of simple poetry which nows 
which may even outshine the native roses. throughout these short songs, ranging over a 
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Bridal ]>alaDquin. The Afridi women in Tirah comi>are their bride with a Kashmir 

beauts’ celebrate her palanquiu as the goldeo one : 

JjO ! Tirah ’s bride is like a Kashmir beauty, 

0 to her father-in-law’s house she goes in a erniden palanquin. 

l» It. B. PfsUiinar 


variety of Nature's aspects, naturally fails to 
exhibit its full expression in the desert of 
translation. 

The beautiful sight of a mountain-spring 
cannot but capture the imagination of Pathaa 
men and women whenever they happen to come 
by its side. But all the more charming becomes 
the scene if the parrots, which are also the 
emblems of sweethearts in the native folk-lore, 
happen to lend it an additional colour. Thus 
it may symbolize the heart of the Pathnn lover 
or belovecC in the realm of these lays of Nature : 

0 my heart is lik» a mountain-spring, 

ParroU of all lands cottie and delight in its water. 

A sad bride, looking towards the starry heavens 
feela that the stars will comply with her request 
to go to her angry sweetheart forming a Jirgah 
(lit. a tribal council, but here it means a 
*ieputation) : 

No flowers accepts my sweetheart from my bauds. 

0 a Jirgah of stars I’ll send to him. 

Among the innumerable .stars the pole-star 
;as its own appeal for the Pathan lover, who 
lay see it even on the face of his sweetheart 
t is indeed a living theme, celebrated in some 
f these songs. Here is one r 

O there are two things, dazzling to the eye- 

The pole-star on the heavens, and the 

beauty-spot on my beloved’s chin. 

Several songs are redolent of the Pathans' 


love for the landscape beauty of the river Sind, 
known as Aba Sind (lit. father Sind) in their 
national terminology. To address a flower that 
b!o.«soras near the Sind is one of the popular 
themes : 

() thoo the blossomiug flower on the 

bank of Father Sind ! 

Either I’ll succeefl in plucking thee or I’ll 

offer my life in the deep waters. 

The theme of comparing the Pathan beauty's 
breast with the Sind, too, is not less popular : 

Thy fair breast is like the Father Sind— 

With its nipples as the whirlpools which 

cannot but drown one. 

In some of these songs we may see the 
Pnthan beauty with her flowing and silken locks 
when she tokes a bath in her village stream and 
addresses her sweetheart in a lyrical impulse : 

0 set the charms of thy handsome stature 

the river towards me. 

Here I stand with a silken net (of locks) 

in my bauds. 

(0 I'll siu’ely capture it). 

Again the water-side scene may suggest a 
new tune for her song : 

0 my body is a river with my heart as its shell. 

0 like a pearl do I bring up the thoughts 

of ray beloved. 

The river landscape may offer her the sight 
of a cucumber-creeper when it flowers. She is 
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apt to adore its plen^^ing aspect, which may 
syinboli/,e her own heart where blooms the tiower 
of love. Bat again she brings a new theme in it 
when .she addresses her lover in the following 
strain : 


repertoires of spring-songs, known as DorSparU- 
Sandre which they sing to pay the proper 
homage t> the new season. It is a matter or 
homely life for a Pa than gallant to iiote the 
approach of the spring-queen : 



The advent of spring do I clearly guess, 

Lu 1 the maidens have carried and brought 

l>askeifuU of the yellow Howers. 

The crowing cock.s play their own part in 
the role of the jnessengers of spring : 

The cocks are crowing at various places, 

Calling: ‘those who wish to enjoy the sight of 

dowers should rise with the sun.’ 

No matter if tlie spring-rose is very beautiful, 
the Pathan belle sings of her sweetheart who 
even outshines the rose : 

Whenever ray sweetheart enters the garden, 

Pbe rose blushes and hides behind the 

encircling leavo^. 

But she may ask him to bring her spring- 


0 fetch heaj’w of flowers from the garden 
O tbe spring does not stay for long. 





< 4 

: 4 ‘ 

i.'O 



Pathan shepherds. They have their own songs. 

hy R. B. Hnliucs, Pcshasvur 


Spking-Songs 

The spring season, known as Spark by the 
Pathans themselves, is rightly considered to be 
the proper exponent of Nature’s genuine colours. 
This is the time when the native youth and 
beauty come forward to play ‘hide and seek’ 
among tbe flowers that adorn the local land- 
scape. Both men and women alike carry 


If the spring-rose can exhibit the text of 
handsomeness before the Pathan belle, she cares 
to pay its due to it : * 

Thy aspect resembles my lover’s. 0 rose ! 

Thus have I fixed thee on my pocket. 

But all the girls are not equally fortunate 
to get flowers which resemble their sweet- 
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\ •tiller of the soil. Uo. ns be plough 

hr K. R. Holm*''*. lv>ljffnr 


hearts. Here is one who is still in search of 
such a flower : 

AM the gardens. Til visit to^morrov;. 

To find out a flower that resembles my lover. 

The Hower is also an emblem of a full-erown 
sweet girl. Here is a song from a Puihan 
gallant : 

The flower which was once a tender bud 

DOW bio^^nma in a foreign jrarden. 

My heart goes out to hover about it, like a l>ee. 

Commemorating the Ideality of hi« mistress, 
who shines among the numerous spring-flowers 
that blossom forth to become an ornament to 
the native landscape, the Puthan warrior sings 
extempore : 

Too many are thp flowers of thy liesuty. 

My lap is full ; 0 now which of them 

Bhail I choose ? 

How can a full-grown Pathan maiden live 
without putting flowers on ihe little tuft of hair 
known as Vrbnly which she wears as a symbol 
of viTginity, when she can hear the call of 
cupid : 

The scent of iiiy lovers approach has come to me. 

• 0 I must deck my Urbal with flowers. 

Sometimes she may ask her friends to bring 
he*' flowers : 

0 bring me lap-fulls of flowers. 

V\1 make me a crown on mv Urbai 


may just put this nuestion to the pine tree 
itself : 

Loftier than all thft trees is thy head, 0 pine 

Why does not thou bear flowers in spring. () pincV 

But the pine has its own fnigrance even 
without the flowers. Thus the village youth may 
like to enjoy a souml sleep at noon under the 
pine shade, so cool and refreshing. A gallant 
who was once sleeping under a pine saw a 
beautiful girl as soon as he opened his eyes 
and felt ^hat she has already stolen his heart 
What should he do now, was the question. He 
resolves to go to that girl's village and to move 
about in the streets to win her heart in return. 
Thus he sings to her in a suggestive tone : 

O 111 block all thy ways. 

0 thou hast ruined my sleep under the pine. 

It i.« just possible that autumn may come in 
the shape of death to some one's flower-like 
match. Here is a song which bespeaks a sad 
loss of this type in the days of spring : 

Flowers are numerous, may Allah make them 

more and more 

Oh. Autumn has come on the one. which 

was ray share. 

Again : 

Thy term is over, 0 yellow flower, 

Through barren lands do I roam but find 

no trace of them. 


It is really a mystery for the Pa than girls The Btdhtd is also an embkm of a sweet 
why the pine tree, which is an emblem of a mistress who does not like that there should be 
gallant, beai^ no flowers even in spring. They any autumn for her flower-like match. 
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Thus tbo Pathan mistress hastens to enjoy the 
spring-flowers bef<»re the autumn comes stuallLily 
^ith its futul eficict : 

If ibou likest to be generous, be so today. 

U all the flowers will be \vither«‘d wiib the 

. very ap[>roaeh of the next mofoing. 

Youth is symbolized by the spring and Age 
is certainly an autumn, when she adilresscs 
her match calling him a bee which has come to 
live as a synjhol of the lover in the native 
folk-lore. Here is a song : 

O over is the U-rm of my yo\i(h, 0 bee I 

No more will my gurdeu invite thee with 

its blossoms. 

Auluinn first destroys the best spring-flowers, 
is the theme of many songs. Here is a 
specimen : 

No more is the season of the best flowers, 

InhiuKlrecis can 1 have them if I like the 

useless ones. 

The bee may come in time or not, hut how can 
a flower be safe from the eyes of the autumn 

The spring-flower turned old coveting the bee. 

0 never came the bee and lo I the aurumn’s 

band ie on it* 

Sometimes the han<ls of Autumn fall upon the 
tlower just before the eyes of the hee, who is 
imagined to give up its life at the sad sight : 

The bee kept hold of the flower-top. 

Its heart was suddenly pierced Htu\ the 

garden was all drenched in its blood. 

Pastoratj^, 

Shpun is the Pashto word for the shepheid, 
who occupies an important phice in the every day 
Pathan life. There is stimething pKailiarly 
noteworthy in the Pathan shephenrs personality, 
a state of rough and ready living, and a span of 
rude simplicity, not to be lenned a thing of 
altogether rubbishy mil u re. Song ami rhythm 
are beautifully knit togetlu-r in the sphere of ihe 
sliephcrds’ every <lay life and tiuy possess 
a good number of short pasioralj^, known as 
“Da-Shpano-Sandre^* In their native terminology, 
These simple and short songs are pmbably the 
outcome of the ^shepherd's own genian and tln^y 
furnish us with precUe glimpses of their 
sentiments and feelings. 

The pine tree lends an a<lilitional colour to 
the pastoral lamUcupe on theTirah highlands. H*-re 
is a song which is a window into the pastoral 
life during the gala days or on some other happy 
occasion, when the innocent shepherd brothers 
and si.^ters cannot turn u deaf ear to the call 
for dance : 


overspread with clouds and it rains. But some 
one must fed sympathy for the absolutely 
drenched sheplierd. It has come to live as a 
popular theme. Here is a Specimen : 

Lo ! there id a cloud-burst over the Tirah 

highlandSi 

Thou ai*t drenched to the bone, dear 

shfpherd, take thy flocks homeward. 

V i- - 

A .V ' 

■ Uu V- » « , ' 


When a Pathan peasant bring.s harvest., He 
knowi^ how to sing of bis golden harvest. 

aii.o.i 1*y n. H. Iloliiu*'. I^^liawar 

As eviilent from some of these songs, both 
the buys aiul girls are seen grazing their flocks 
in the pastoral lands. We may hear the shepherd 
addressing his mistress: 

0 thou art like the moon on the heavens, 

O thy sheep and she-goats are like tne f?oiirU. 


Home underneath the pine tree 

0 shepherd brother ! 

Let’s embrace each other in glee 

O shepherd broiher ! 

AU the more pictorial becomes the pastoral 
life on Tirah highlands when the sky is 


Tlie Pashto word Spogmai which stands for 
the moon, is in the feminiue gender and is thus 
generally used as a simile of n fair girl or 

WOfllHIl. 

Sometimes we meet a shepherdess, who speaks 
to some gallant shepherd in a sweet impulse : 
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O the spring bath come specially to farour thee. 

So tlim flowers mayst thou bring, »o tend the 
liule ones of tfie she-goats as thou goest. 

The theme of the Palhan romance ot “Jalat 
and Mahhuba,” too, has come to live in these 
short pastorals. The shepherd is coiupared to 
.Talat and the shepherdess to Mahhuba : 

0 turn thy dromedary this side, <) Jalaf, 

O MabbubuMl ofTer thee, spring’s golden tiowers. 

Again : 

Gulden are the reins of Ihe dromed.ary, O Jalat. 

Ibe jingle of her bells has stolen my heart. 

Some shephord-girl niny like to give her heart 
to a Kochi, who has his own caravan to cany 
merchandise between Peshawar and Kabul. Some 
of her virgin comrade." may sing to her: 

O if thou likest to find out a lover. let he he a 

Kochi, 

Kor a visit to Kabul will he take thee on 

his oamel. 

Here ia a song put in the mouth of the 
love-lorn Kochi himself: 

O my heart has been looted while trying to win 

thy favour. _ 

Like a caravan ihev loot in a track, wild 

and itairen. 


Peasant woroeD. They have their own songs 


1. ‘Da-Baran Sandre’ or the rainy season 
songs. 

2. ‘Da-Iva Kavals Sandre’ or the songs 
accompanied by the ploughing. 

Id. ‘Dii-Kar Sandre’ or the songs accompanied 
by the the process of seeding. 

4. ‘Da-CJod Sandre’ or the songs at the 
weeiiing time. 

‘Da-Lou Sandre’ or the harvest-songs 

The simple conceptions of the majority of 
these songs naturally belong to the peasants 
theni-selves. 


A Kochi. Some shepherd girl may like to give 
her heart to a Kochi, who has his own caravan to 
carry nierchaiidise l»etween Peshawar and Kabul. 


The peasants’ heart goes out to pay a homage 
to the dark clouds whenever they bring rains 
for their crops. Here is a short piece which 
they sing again and again in a suggestive 
tone : 

0 don't mock at all at the dark, ye people I 

0 dark are the clouds, poised in the heavens. 

Here 1« a song, suggested by the view of the 
Tirah highlands when the clouds have already 
showered, and of the hill streams which run 
down to the valley to take prosperity to the 
children of the peasantry living there : 


The waters of the river Sind that .sometimes 
go down furnish the shepherd lover with a 
beautiful theme ; 

O ye pangs of Ipve, pray, su’oside a little, 

0 e en the waters of Father Sind go down 

at times. 

The Peas.vkt’s Son*;;? 

The simple inspiration for song is not very 
far from the peasants in Pathan Country. They 
can sing whenever they like. Kature herself is 
their inspiration-source for the song-craft. Thus 
a variety of songs, known as “Da-Zamindaro- 
Sandre” in Pathan terminology, has come to live 
with tne children of the peasantrj’. The peasants 
songs may further be divided into the following 

offshoots : 


Lo ! it has rmned on the highlands of TiraJi : 

Lo I here approach the streams, full of water, to 
ferlllize the length and breadth of the valtey. 

But how can all the peasants be equally 
fortunate. There may be some on whom the 
goddess of fortune may not smile even during 
the rains. Every spot in Pathan Country is not 
a Tirah. There are parts like that of the Mai wat 
tract where the average of annual rainfall is only 
six to seven inches : it is as unirrigated mass 
of land where the joy of peasant-life solely 
depends on the rains which are not only scanty 
Imt are also unseasonable in more cases. Their 
Allah may or may not favour their crops with 
the rains in proper lime, the peasants are bound 
to the enforced payment of land-tax, the rate 
of which is generally a uniform one, to the 
revenue department The world Thai which is 
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ptonounced by the Marwats a* Tal stand? for 
the barren land and the pathos of the peasant 
life in the Thai has come to live in the native 
proverbs 

^ nllT 3T 1 

(The cultivation in the Thai is like a broken Iwtv.) 

Agam.the beard of a Hindu who may or may 
not keep it has become an emblem of the 
uncertainty of the 7Vw/-cuUivatioa : — 

? ^ jftrr ^ I 

(The cultiration ia the Thai is like a Hindu’s beard.) 

When it rain.s in rich parts like Timh, the 
peasant in the unirrigatert tracts may break 
forth in a pathetic strain : 


The golden rains haven are already begun, ^ 

Oh. with an empty lap is going about my 

unfortunate self. 

The peasant woman whose husband happens 
to be a wayfarer on the highroad, has her own 
theme : 

Pour down rather softly. O cloud. 

My beloved one is a wayfarer on the road where 

there is no shelter. 

Here is a beautiful picture of a rainy season 
scene. It is raining in torrents and we see a 
peasiuit beauty addressing her lover : 

0 it is raining and my yard is full of water, 

<) come in. placing thy feet on mine at each step. 

( 73? he roffrln(M) 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Bv S. C. CHAUDHURY, m.a. 


lifTRODUCTIOK 

A liigh staadard of general education, 
continued into adult life, is the necessary 
condition, not only of right living but 
of effective citizenship. Its general aim is to 
study and practise the art of life. 

Tbiw may be put into a nut-shell the basic 
principle of Adult Education which is the 
problem of the day. And as the world with 
Its improved means of easy, rapid and cheap 
communication moves on, as with one inipulse, 
with new ideas of amelioration of man’s miseries, 
India, in spite of its diverse disabilities, must 
not lag behind where there Is one to emulate. 

It ia not because all other branches of 
educational activities are being conducted under 
the best of conditions in In<lia, that we are 
invoking special attention to Adult Education. 
The entire structure of educational work demands 
a wholesale overhauling. Elementary education 
as it should be, that is, free and compulsory 
primary education, is still in the domain of the 
dream-land. Secondary education is still follow- 
ing a course grooved out to suit quite different 
conditions and a far backward age. The votaries 
of vocational Industrial Education, as it is in 
the U. S. A., or after the manner of the Swedish 
Sloyd system, or the Russian Handwork 
exercises, that has helped to change their 
“learning” Schools to “life” Schools by creating 
a keen interest in the curriculum by emphasi- 
zing life problems, are still crying in the 
wilderness. 

Adult EDUC.\TiO!f, A Crying Need 

Yet, though this phase of our educational 
frame-work is late in coming, it must be taken 
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(Gill.), ('. Ed. (Oxon), M. R. s. T. (Lond.) 

in hand with the same amount of energy and 
will HS it is our duty to devote to its other 
phases. The whole field of our educational 
reform must be tilled and tackled as an unbroken 
whole. To study “whole thoughts” au<l not 
scraps of sepai-ate ideas, means practical business. 
That is the grand doctrine of Socrates. Educar 
tion must be a vital and dynamic force in a 
nation’s life. And, in order to be so, it must 
be based upon life’s needs. Even in its 
elementary stage, it must strive to meet the 
instinctive desires of the child. And, when we 
so often hear it said that education is 
regarded as the key industry of civilization, that 
education is the long-sought “moral eiiuivalent 
for war” — (L. P. Jacks) — when even the most 
materially-minded economists have now joined 
hands with the moralists in recognizing that 
“education is our most valuable form of 
wealth”— (Educational Research Bulletin, U. S. A., 
Sept. 1926)— will the vast majority of our 
brethren, the adults of India, be still denied 
admittance into tlie avenues of further educa- 
tional progress ? Rousseau’s voice is regarded 
by some as of far greater resistless eloquence 
in proclaiming the Rights of Childhood than in 
proclaiming the Rights of Man, as hia Enii/e 
ushers in a view on education which is considere<l 
to be the charter of youthful deliverance. The 
work of Adult Education will, in that sense, 
stand forth as an embodiment of the Greater 
Rights of Man, a more valuable charter bestowiwg 
on man the right of demanding an ever-elastic scope 
for a whole-life schooling, to enable him to give 
form and expression to his aspirations for a 
fuller intellectual life. When engaged in hi? 
work of earning a livelihocKl the adult awakes to 
the consciousness that his mental life is no 
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loiiper being refreshefl or replenished. He 
instinctively turns to the occupations of leisure 
to remedy the defect; for, while work makes 
living possible, leisure, rightly used, gives life 
elevation. Adult Education will direct us how to 
utilize our leisure in the best possible way. 

The adult population may be divided into 
three groups for this purpose : the illiterate 
masses, the general public following their respec- 
tive vocations and the army of the unemployed. 

The illiterate masses 

Let us take the case of the illiterates. A 
casual reference to the table of statistics for the 
world’s illiteracy will at once bring to view to 
what a sorrowful plight India has been reduced. 
Vet, has not the expansive power of this Indie 
civilization, notable in extent, strength and dura- 
tion, struck and baffled the minds of great modern, 
western authorities on India ? ( Vide Sir Charles 
Eliot.) The seed of a great civilization was there. 
The tradition of a high culture was there. Yet, a 
whole nation is weltering in the mud of utter 
ignorance because the gate of all up-to-<late 
knowledge is closed to its uninitiated eyes. Here 
is the farmer who has to pay rent or interest on 
his debt. Yet his innocence of the three R’s 
throws him at the mercy of the rent-agen^ the 
money-lender or any public officer. Here is the 
midwife or the wet-nurse on whom depends the 
healthy advent of the futm-e leader of society. 
Yet, she plies her trade careless and <Iisdainful 
of the vast volume of literature on malernitj’- 
welfare, as anything in black and white l.s 
Greek to her. Who is responsible for this 
abominable state of affairs ? 

Where grows it not, if vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

(Pope) 

Shall we stand by and see them go to 
tlieir graves, when we can help to remedy it, with 
these crying grievances in their minds that they 
had eyes yet could not see, they had feet yet 
could not walk, they had hands yet could not 
work ? Adult Education will bring in immediate 
relief, as it has tlone elsewhere. The history of 
Adult Education in Englantl, drawn up by the 
able penmanship of Mr. R. C. Rouse, m. a., 
Warden of the Percival Guildhouse, Rugby, des- 
cribes the growth of this movement from 1798 
when its object was to instruct men and women 
in reading and writing, when there was no 
other provision for it, to the present time, when 
it has to a great extent achieved its object of 
increasing the sources of that deep power of 
joy by which men see into the life of things 
and realize that joy comes from the creative, 
and' not from the acquisitive, faculties. 

Thb General Public Wanting Better 
Leisure-time Occupation 

Next let us take the case of the general 
pnblic following Aeir respective vocations, 
Thoe are many among them who were cut off 


from their academical career by sheer force of 
adverse circumstances and sent adrift along the 
rough and tumble of the world, with a great 
thirst for knowledge left unappeased. They 
must be hankering after opportunities to add 
to their stock of knowledge. It is imperative 
upon society to see that their pent-up energies, 
undirected talents and unoccupied moments do 
not go to waste or be not diverted to unhealthy 
channels. 

“To separate educational interest from 
contemporary life means not only that education 
grows meaningless and comes to rely upon 
tradition for its inspirations but it also means 
that c(/nteniporary life, because this educational 
interest is withdrawn from it, becomes mechanical 
and iinin.spired by the variation and charm of 
youth.” (Jane Addams.) 

The army of the unemployed 

And then there are the more unfortunate set 
of the unemployed who will readily welcome, as 
a great relief, any opportunity to follow up a 
course of further education, as an ennobling 
occupation for the periods of idleness thrust 
upon them, as a means of improving their earn- 
ing capacity, or even as a mere hobby. Otherwise 
what else can they do but go on adding to the 
more and more increasing number of picluro-goers 
pa 3 'ing regular tributes of time and money to 
the nude demi-goils of the screen, failing ready 
victims to the harangues of uninstructed demago- 
gues and quacks of open-air oratory, and 
employing their leisure and talents to litigation 
and party-faction ? One will quite justly lay the 
blame, for this vast wastage of human talent, 
energy and opportunity, at the doors of those 
leailers of the country who prove themselves 
hopeless bankrupts in inventing and organizing 
a scheme of social regeneration by inaugurating a 
system of Adult Education. 

Ex.vmples of other countries 

The more so when we see before us the 
inspiring examples of Adult Education settlements 
working in full swing almost ail over the world. 
There is no harm in emulating for assimilation. 
Only we should beware of foolish imitation when 
our eyes are dazzled by the comforts and luxuries 
of the western world, by their Rolls-Royces and 
radios, by their Blackpools and Monte Carlos. 
We should look deeper and emulate the spirit of 
their constructive activities. We should not 
hesitate to borrow when one has a better thing 
to give, and we should borrow it well. We too 
in our days of glory lent our goods to others, 
and China, Japan, Siam, Burma and fhe whole 
pacific regions borrowed our gifts and became 
gainers by our Buddhistic culture. It is now to 
the credit of the westerners that they have gone 
forward, and we shall be wise to emulate, as once 
we too did our share of helping them with our 
Arabic, Syriac and Indie cultures.. Even in these 
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days of our utter <lownfaIl they still recognize 
their debt. The masterly report dealing with the 
Ilistorfi and Development of the Literary Iiistitnies 
of London, published from the County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, pays the sweetest compliment 
to Indie culture by opening it with a beautiful 
translation of a Sanskrit text, which I am tempted 
to quote here : 

“Listen to the Salutation of the Daw’n : Look 
to this day, for it is life, the very life of life. 
Ill its brief course lie all the varities and reali- 
ties of existence : the bliss of growth, the glory 
of action, the splendour of beauty ; for yesterday 
is but a dream and to-morrow is only a vision. 
But today well-lived makes every yesterday 
a dream of happiness, and every to-morrow a 
vision of hope. liook well therefore to this day ; 
such is the Saluation of the Dawn.” 

(From the Sanskrit.) 

The city literary Institute stands in a part of 
London inhabited by the wage-earning class. 
The building stood almo.st derelict for twenty 
years. Here, with the help of one of the most 
devoted servants of his fellow men, Mr. T. G. 
Williams, m. a., r. it. ir. s., the London County 
Council is carrying on, as part of the public 
system of education, an experiment which the 
Master of an Oxford College recently describetl 
as “the most astonishing of modern times”. Here 
some six thousand adult men and women without 
upper age limit have grouped themselves into 
two or three hundred chisses and circles for study 
and intellectual recreation. There are no subjecte 
to be “done” under compulsion for an examina- 
tion only, and therefore as quickly as possible 
“to be done with.” They gather here impelled 
only by the desire to open the windows of the 
mind to a wider horizon of human thought and 
achievement, and to enrich their lives through a 
more cultivated use of leisure. It was started in 
1919 and is open to men and women of eighteen 
years of age and upwards. 

The curriculum consists of such a wide range 
of subjects as English, German, French, Life and 
Literature ; Theory of music and harmony ; 
Philosmjhy and Ethics ; Psychology as an aid to 
life : Country dances : eurhythmies ; Physical 
exercises, with fencing for women ; Physical 
culture ; History of culture in outline ; Astronomy ; 
Biology ; Botany ; Chemistry in the Home ; 
Science of healing ; Science of the Human 
Body ; Photography ; Radio Science ; Archaeo- 
logy ; Horticulture; Comparative Mythology’; 
Outline of History of the World : Economic 
Planning; Law in Everyday Life; Ba.ses of 
Human culture ; Architecture ; Elocution and 
Drama ; Public Speaking ; The story of Archi- 
tecture : Fine Arts ; Furniture, Textile and Pottery ; 
Art of writing. 

Some of these courses are under the Univer- 
sity of London tutorial classes and Extension 
courses, enabling one to obtain University 
Diplomas. 


The Mary Ward Settlement^ founded by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward in 1891, has flourished 
from a mere gathering place of unschooled young 
men to a full-fledged educational centre consist- 
ing of a People’s College, a Boy’s Club, a Girls’ 
Club, Afternoon Classes for men, the Tavistock 
Little Theatre, a Residential Training School, a 
Nursery School, and a Children’s Play Centre, 
under the devoted management of another high- 
priest of educational adventure, ifr. Horace 
Fleming, m.a., j.p. 

The Ruskin College of Oxford, Fircroft 
CoUe^ of Birmingham, Holy Brook House of 
Reading, Avoncraft College for Rural Workers, 
Worcestershire, the Bath-Street Women’s Evening 
Institute and the Sayer Street Institute for 
women are Adult Educational Institutions con- 
tributing to a happy solution of the most burning 
problem of the day, capitalism versxis socialism. 

Every facility is offered by this system for 
bringing the highest reach of academical achieve- 
ment to the doors of the humblest worker in a 
remote village. Student? may follow one or other 
of the regular degree courses of two or three 
years, generally for an honours degree 
as at Oxford and Cambridge. Two or 
three years’ I’esidence in Oxford or 

Cambridge is involved thereby. But at other 
Universities, students can often continue to live 
at home. Scholarships to meritorius students of 
insufficient means are offered by some universitie.?, 
generally through their Extra-Mur.al Departments, 
by the Central Joint Advisory Committee on 
tutorial classes by the Miners’ welfare committee 
ami by certain Local Education Authorities. 

From this rich sphere of cultural activity, 
fostered and upheld by the illimitable resources 
of the greatest Empire of the world, let us turn 
our attention to a small country to the north of 
Europe, lest we should ascribe our want of 
vigour and initiative in educational adventures 
to pecuniary disabilities. The Folk High Schools 
of Denmark, with their concomitants or Rural 
Schools of Household Economics and Special 
Schools of small Holders, came into existence 
when the nation was politically distraught and 
in dire need of a healing and unifying 
influence, and when the very national existence 
of Denmark was threatened. Tbc Roddirig 
(now Askov) Folk High School was openeil 
in 184-4 not as a part of the plan of secondary 
education, but with the object of founding an 
institution where peasant and burgher can attain 
useful and desirable arts, not so much for 
immediate application to his particular calling 
in life, as with reference to his place as a 
citizen of the State. The system has stopped the 
city-ward tide of the rural population, as it -"has 
given % broad culture, a devotion to home and 
soil and native land, n ijonfiJence and trust in 
one.’s fellowuien and a realization that success in 
life is measured by standards other and higher 
than mere money-making. Yet, it has made the 
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intlueiiee of Denmark felt in the niai’kets of the 
wcrld, and has thus stood forth as a compelling 
example of the essential inter-relation of education 
and national welfare. 

In England, too, it was the need for an 
educated and well-informed citizenship that led 
to the enquiry of the Adult Education Committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1919. The 
Committee reached tlie conclusion that Adult 
Education “should not be regarded as a luxury 
for a few exceptional persons here and there, 
nor as a thing which concerns only a short span 
of early manhood, but that Adult Education is 
a permanent national necessity, an inseparable 
aspect of citizenship, and therefore should be both 
universal and lifelong.’’ 

M(»J>ft‘I(;ATION FOR AlJAP'rATtuN TO THK N'KEUS 
AND COKDmONS OF IxHtA 

We are proverbially poor. Yet what other 
country can boast of a greater and more unique 
natural wealth ? It sounds like a paradox. The 
explanation is not far to seek. We have been 
depriyerl of the indispensable link between 
bountiful natural resources and properly guidetl 
human efforts. That link is education, the 
UidisputHble ally of a contented life, “the chief 
wealth of a nation.” While regions of effort, 
as the British Isles and North America, have 
become masters of the comforts and amen ties 
of life, thi.s region of increment, possessing varied 
and valuable natural resources, looks on and 
invites the contempt and pity of their advanceil 
brethren of other countries who off and on refer 
to them as “the half-.9tarved teeming millions 
of India." _ 

Education properly conducte/1 will enable us 
to join the rank and file of world’s best producers. 
The vast natural resources are there. Let us 
tap the treasure-house of this wonderland, and 
the country will soon return to its traditionad 
peace, comfort and culture. Improved civic 
knowl^ge will bring in good-will and mutual 
toleration among difierent communities, and a 
better understanding between the rich and the 
poor, and the rulers and the ruled. 

In introducing this system of education into 
modern India, we should make a slight departure 
from the curriculum followed in other countries, 
in allotting a principal part to the training 
of the rural folk in their tradition^ and 
hereditary crafts, to make the villages self-contained 
centres of healthy, contented life, with high aim, 
high ambition, and high standard of living, 
<xtnsistent with and wisely limited by a full 
mowledge of the exigencies and the broad facts 
f life. 

■Some of the adult settlements of England 
ave included nursery schools and children’s 
lay centres among their activities. W'^e may 
^ith greater efiicaey include in our system rural 
>r^izadon work, as adopted by the Area 
SchodB of East Suffolk. 


The system may be divided into three 
broad types : The City Adult Schools, The 
Town Adult Schools, The Rural Adult Schools, 

In England, the population is mainly urban. 
It is, however, not so in India, where the 
population is predominantly rural. Not only 
should it be our duty to shape our system fo the 
needs of our rural society, but it should be our 
aim to cheek the onrush of the village people 
to the mirage of urban amenities of life. A 
healthy rural life will promote a healthy cons- 
tructive outlook, as contrasted with an abstract, 
vague and therefore unhealthy and indefinite 
social aspiration which must be the case when 
we shall run after rosy, highly-coloured but 
ab.str.ict pictures, instead of working out practical 
paths of progress. Real progress lies in choosing 
the golden mean between appreciation for what- 
ever good points there are in the existing state 
of things, and demand for better realization of a 
higher self, while in the mean time all constructive 
works should, instead of being cried halt to, be 
pushed on with strenuous vigour. 

ExISTIXO INfiTITCTIOXS FAVOURABLE 
TO ITS INTROnuCTION 

There are some educational settlements in 
Bengal where the soil is ready for the sowing of 
the seed. One of them is the Satsanga Asram 
of Pabna It was, at its inception, a sectarian 
religious .settlement. Now it is an all-round 
educational settlement, not affiliated to or recog- 
nized by any University, yet imparting cultural 
and vocational as well as University training, to 
men and women alike. It gives industrial and 
commercial training in its own workshops. It 
invites Christian, Islamic and Vedie religious 
speakers to expound their views and prefers a 
non-sectarian and non-orthodox, and so, a cosmo- 
politan and tolerant view on religious matters. It 
aims at inducing people to Urn religion so far as 
they are able to grasp its main principles, rather 
than be content with attending now and then 
highly philosophical lectures on ob.scure points 
of religion. 

Santiniketan, an educational settlement of 
Poet Tagor^ better known as Tagore’.s University 
of Bolpur, is also a suitable place for organizing 
centres of Adult Education. 

The Sramajibi Sangha of Comilla and the 
Ushagram School of Asansole may take up a 
clue from this Adult Education movement which 
will be of great help to a healthy reorganization 
of rural life. 

The curriculum may consist of the following 
branches of study. 

For City Adult Schools : Domestic Economy 
and Domestic Hygiene, English, Bengali, Hindus- 
tani, Co-operative Banking, Commercial 
(reography, Woodcraft (for girls) and Woo<l- 
work (for boys), Dressmaking, Cane and Bamboo 
work, Music, Photography, Lantern lectures 
desenbmg aircraft, Electrical and Industrial 
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Engineering, Municipal Civics. Carpentry, Smithy 
and Building-work, History of the world in 
outline. 

For Town and Rural Adult Schools : (In 
addition to those mentioned above) Modem 
Farming, including gardening, Dairying, Cattle- 
rearing Fishery, Poultry, Village sanitation, 
including nursing and maternity welfare 

AcCOJlilODATION 

As an immediate necessity accommodation 
may be arranged for in school and college 
premises, mosques and temples and the adjoining 
open grounds, and unoccupied premises belonging 
to charitably minded persons. 

Ways and Means 

For necessary expenses wo shall have to 
depend on fees (on a very small scale) ; Corpora- 
tion, District Board and Municipal grants, 
voluntary contributions, trade and ceremonial 
funds, receipt from sales of produce, and 
where possible, income from canteens, and 
public eiuertainment.s. 

Any expenditure on this score will ultimately 
prove to be the most profitable investment The 
teacher should go forth with his bowl of alms 
for this laudable object Even the smallest 
contribution from individual sympathizers will 
provide him with sufficient resources. 

The Teacher’s MissroN 

The teacher is the prophet of a living future, 
and not a merchant of a dead past (President 
Gian Frank). It is the teacher’s function, and 
the noblest of all missions, to find out and 
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give shape to the living future, — to lay the 
foundation of the most balanced social order. 
The educator shall not rate himself as a leader 
of children only, but as a maker of society 
(Daniel Kuln). 

Of the five types recognized by sociologists, 
viz. the Bohemian, the Philistine, the Vamp, the 
Dictator and the Creative, it should be the aim 
of the educator to increase the proportion of 
the “creative type ’ in his society, — those whose 
wishes will be balanced, who will not be easily 
attracted by empty shibboleths and slogans, and 
whose nature will be flexible and easily adjustable 
to now conditions and new environments. Genius 
is ninety per cent perspiration (that is 
learning) and ten per cent inspiration (that is 
innate capacity). In this age of machinery the 
teacher should not allow his clear vision to be 
obstructed by protuberiinces of excessive mechanism 
luid forget that man is the most efficient engine. 

Conclusion 

I.it;t US make a beginning and work indefati- 
gably with .stout optimism and with selfless 
devotion. An otherwise doomed country’s gratitude 
awaits you, far more valuable than the 
victories of a Napoleon or an Alexander, far 
more precious than the discoveries of Cook or 

Columbus. ,, , . ij 

CHilture has been defined by Matthew Arnold 
as “knowing the best that has been said and 
done in the world.” Let us kindle this beacon- 
light of culture and remodel our whole life in 
this new light We shall be happy ourselves 
and be able to contribute our share anew 
to the progress of mankind. 


OF 1935 (AUG. 13) 

SAHA, F. R. H . 


T he Damodar once again after au inter- 
val of twenty-two years, burst its 
embankments this vear and a flood of 
severe magnitude reached Biirdwan 
and other parts of Western Bengal, 
causing untold misery to the people. 
The last destructive flood which had 
occurred on Aug. 8, 1913, was con- 
spicuous for the number of private relief 
parties organized by the people of 
Calcutta for the relief of the distressed. It 
was a unique effort on the part of the people 
of Bengal, the like of which had not been 
seen before. 

Id a statement on these floods the Hou’ble 


Sir B. L. Mitter said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council : 

“In the first part of the current month (August) 
there was heavy rain in Chota Nagpur, causing a 
rise in the Damodar river which, for a considerable 
distance, is the boundary between the districts 
of Burdwaii and Bankura and then runs through 
the former district. Several breaches in the protec- 
tive bund took place and water rapidly rose to a 
height which varied with the locality. In some 
parts the Grand Trunk Boad was some 8 or 10 ft. 
under water.” ^ 

About the area affected, the Hon. Member 
said : 

“Small areas in the Ranigunj, Gndal, Faridpur 
and Kaksa thanas along the upper reaches of the 
Damodar, were flooded ; while in the Burdwan, 
Ehandagbosh. Raina and Jamalpur thanas the 
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areas inundated were considerable. In the AuBgram 
thana. a large area was flooded by the waters of 
the Ajay.” 

The river problem in Western Bengal 
remains a chronic one. Geologically Western 
Bengal forms part of the old land {Gondowana 
land) of Chota Nagpur and has been formed 
by the silts deposited by rivers which have 
their source in the hills of Chota Nagpur. 
These rivers ( the Maynrakshi, the Ajay, the 
Damodar, the Rupnarain and their tributaries) 
run generally from north-west to south- 
east and empty their waters into tlic Hooghly 
River. As they get their water supply from 
the Chota Nagpur Hills, they have got all the 
characteristics of hill rivers, that is, usually 
they run dry or have little water flowing 
in them, but when there is a large amount of 
precipitation in the hills, they become raging 
toiTents, overflow the banks, burst through 
the embankments, and cause untold misery 
to the inhabitants. Before the advent of the 
railway, both b.anks were protected by 
embankments which were meant for protection 
against a calamitous flood. But in normal 
years the peasants used to make breaches 
in the embankments to get supply of 
silt-laden water for their fields. This not 
only ensured irrigation of their fields, but 
also fertilization. Each river had a number 
of branches by means of which water was 
equally distributed over the whole area. Sir 
W. M. Willcocks, who studied the districts 
from the hydraulic engineer’s point of view 
in 1929, thought that the old fan-shaped 
net-work of branches and canals was 
extremely suitable for an even distribution of 
water throughout the whole of Western 
Bengal. He did not hesitate to pronounce 
that the system was the work of man in some 
pre-Christian era. He found a similarity 
between this system and that in the Kavery 
valley in South India composing the districts 
of Tanjore and Tinnevelly, and did not 
hesitate to say that the river training in the 
Kaveri delta was the work of settlers from 
Bengal. 

We may not agree with Sir W. M. 
Willcocks’s excursion into archseology, but there 
can be no doubt that we have before us the 
impressions of a great engineer regarding the 
harm done to Western Bengal by the system 


of railway lines. When the railways were 
opened in 1854, several measures were taken 
to protect them. First the railway lines 
themselves constituted a very strong embank- 
ment; secondly, the embankment on one side 
running parallel to the railway line was made 
extra strong, so that the flood water could 
never make a bi’each into it. This was for 
the protection of the railway and any breach in 
the erabankraeut by private persons was made 
criminal. In addition to that, several other 
parallel embankments were created in the 
shape of the Eden Canal, the district board 
roads, etc. 

The effect of all these measures, which are 
designed to protect the railways, became very 
soon apparent. In 1815, Burdwan was 
supposed to be the most prosperous district 
in India, if not in the whole world. This is 
testified to by several European visitors. It 
produced plenty of rice, sugarcane, oil seeds, 
and cotton and was regarded as a health resort. 
Even as late as 1850, people from Calcutta 
used to repair to Burdwan for improving 
their health, as people now repair to 
Deoghar or Simultollah. The railways 
were opened in 1856 and Burdwan’s tales of 
sorrows started from that date. Malaria 
broke out in most virulent forms, and within 
teji years half the population in Western 
Bengal fell a. victim to it. The population of 
the district fell from 750 to 500 per sq. mile in 
ten years. The districts which were once 
regarded as the gardens of India were reduced 
to hot-bed.s of malaria, and the people who 
remained had very little vitality left. 

All this was caused by the dislocation of 
the distribution of water through the districts 
passed by these embankments. The physical 
effects are verv easy to understand. Most of 
the branches were gagged or stopped. The 
water, compelled to flow through one channel, 
went on depositing the silt on its bed, so that 
the bed gradually became higher than the 
surrounding country. This increased the 
danger from flood, the surrounding countiy, 
being deprived of water for irrigation as well 
as fertilization, declined in productivity ; and 
at the present time mostly one crop is grown 
in these parts. Bengal, particularly the part 
lying on both sides of the Ganges, Central 
and Western, which used to supply the whole 
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world with sugar, cotton, oil seeds, and silk 
is now entirely dependent on foreign countries 
or other parts of India for these necessaries 
of life. It was a consideration of these Tvrongs 
which drew from Sir William Willcocks the 
remarks that the Government had erected five 
Satanic chains in the Burdwan district. 

.It the time Sir William Willcocks published 
these remarks in his Readership Lectures to 
the Calcutta University, the Irrigation Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bengal, who are 
the keepers of conscience for the rulers of our 
country in these matters, stoutly denied the 
charges brought by Willcocks, but it was 
apparent that they were suftering from a 
sense of inner guilt. In recent years, the 
Government has opened some of the branch 
rivers and the canals, and has produced a 
Developineut Bill for the purpose of restora- 
tion of old water-ways. We hope that these 
measures will be carried out. But we cannot 
refrain from remarking that the plans are 
being made in a rather haphazard way. We 
do not think that even with the best of inten- 
tions, from the personnel which is available 
to the Bengal Irrigation Department, it is 
pos.sible for them to make a proper hydro- 
graphic sur\'ey of the country ; for, if the 
scheme is to bear any fruit, it must be based 
on a scientific study of the problem. This 
includes a proper study of the rainfall in the 
sources as well as in the basins during the 
past thirty or forty years by competent 
statisticians and meteorologists in determina- 
tion of the level of the country, of the capacity 
of the rivers to carry flood waters, and of the 
needs of the peasants for raising the various 
economic crops. 

There are some signs that the present 
rulers of Bengal, H. E. the Governor, the 
Member-iu-Charge of Public Works, the 


officers of the Irrigation Department and tlje 
members of the Legislative Council, all want 
to do something for these unfortunate districts ; 
but the measures so far proposed do not 
indicate that any of them have a comprehen- 
sive view of the subject. I may go a step 
further and say that they have all somefcliiiig 
of the reformists’ zeal of the much-abused 
medieval emperor, Mohammed Tughlak, who 
as history does not tell us, was a wonder for 
learning in those days and was really actuated 
by a feeling of good-will and service for the 
community, but who tried as history tells us, 
to force all measures of reforms without 
making a proper study of the problem or 
taking sufficient pains to prepare the public 
mind for reforms. 

The present age is an age of science when 
the forces of nature are being controlled with 
an amount of sncce.ss which could not be 
dreamt of by early generations. This is still 
possible in India if measures of reforms are not 
forced through, but are evolved in a true 
scientific spirit. But the unfortunate part of 
the situation is that everybody in power (power 
may extend to five or ten years) wants to im- 
mortalize himself by thrusting on the public an 
alluring scheme, patient study and mature plan- 
ning not appealing to anybody in power. The 
result is that we are having ‘‘Guznavi cuts”, 
“Bijoy cuts”, and attendant mutual felicitsitions, 
and daily press platitudes, but to any observant 
critic, these measures cannot appear more than 
drops in the ocean. The name of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bengal has not been 
allowed to be associated with any scheme, 
but we hope that if he ever allows his name 
to be associated with any scheme, it should be 
with that of a proposed “River Physics 
Laboratory” for Bengal. 



A. 

By HARINDRAKATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Robed in an elemental hush of sl^p, 

Life-crowned with lonely laurels of repose. 

To the Great Spirit a great spirit goes, 

One who was aye a treader of the deep. 

Dawns cling about his trailing garment-hem 
And eves, with chaste white offerings of hi-e, 
Salute him as i;e goes and name him sire 
Of inward Beauty while he blesses them. 
Interpreter of true intensities. 

Lit at. the cold, high altars of the Far, 

Whose little songs were lone immensitie.s 
Vibrating with the life of mist and star. 

He has become a part 

Of the unfathomed Nature throbbing keen 
In things and creatures unto whom his heart 
Throbbed mystic ecstasies of the Unseen. 

AE ' when I was told that you were dead, 

I laughed within myself and held my breath 
In a rare sweetness, and, withm me, said, 

“How can he die whose songs have given death 
Release from its own shadow, gripping it 
Above the level of time-perishmga 
Who, in a kingship of the soul, doth .sit 
Beyond the mournful mystery of things 
Ruling calm realms where cloudless azure.# live. 
Where firmamental majesties reside V 

Forgive the sacrilege, AE! formve _ 

Our dull unconscious lip? 

Whose utterance at best is but a pale 
Process of sound missing companionships 
With realized fires behind the veil. 

Hi®h-waterniark of the prophetic mind ! 

Sale singer of the quiet ctema years 
Departing from our earth you leave behind 
Illuminations drawn out of high spheres 
Like radiant wines from many-clustered grapes 

Hanging from dim innumerable boughs 

^ ® Of the deep Spirit’s drowse 

And warmed by suns . which unimagined roll 
Melting inagination’s fruited shapes 
To flowing essences. A master-ease 
Keeps running through your songs of reveries 
Distant yet intimate, fraught wi^ supreme 
Silences, burning vistas of the Dream 
That some lone Master m the being sees 
As in a magic glass. What absolute 
Pr^ision of the great undying Light 

flowed to US out of your mystic flute, ^ 

O seer’ you who have now grown one with sightl 


Wliat a serene, controlled voice was yours, 

May, is, even now,— poet of sleepless truth 1 
Out of your silence what a rapture pours, 

0 giant ancient of eternal youth ’• 

The thought of you vibrates and all the wires 
Of life are resonant with calms of words, 

Master musician of immortal fires ! _ 

Your homeward songs are halcyon-homing birds, 
Cleaving the twilights of the drowsy clay 
And climbing quietly from crest to crest. 

Marking Mong the solitary way 
Epochs of Beauty garnered up in rest 

Since childhood I have been a worshipper 
At your pure shrine of song whose d^per taste 

1 learned to gain in manhood, when the stir 

Of wisdom gradually turned the waste 

Of spendthrift life into an inwardness 

Thrice exquisite and chaste. 

When the soul, throwing off her gaudy dress 

Of fiery, youthful liaslo, 

Began to dwell in a high tower alone, 

Lighting in your full eternal tone. 
Unconsciously, your rich and sombre voice 
Kang in the bem-t and lent my lesser own 
A truer note than I had known before ; 

Hearing your heavenly choirs, what other choice 
Is left unto the listener, 0 seer ! 

Than to be grateful to you, and rejoice 
That such a marvellous poet and austere 
Has been among us, with his golden gift 
Of godward inspiration to uplift 

The sorrowing hearts or earth 

Out of dark mysteries of death and liirth ? 

AE ! your travel over earth is done, 

And now to a great rest you have retired ; 

The mystic colours of your setting sun 
Linger in space, which they have gripped and fired 
Forever, and above the horizon-glow 
Dark with a dream-excess, behold the far 

And exquisitely slow 
Appearance of your spirit’s risen star 
Symbolic of a sempiternal peace, 

Lighting the heights of heaven’s eventide, 

Where seraph hosts of sounds in glad release 
Dissolve to ethers, burningly abide. 

Fountains of inspiration that oiitspray 
Shadowless streams of whitenesses sublime 
Lending the earth’s young singers ray on ray 
Kindled through heavy darks of songiess time. 


20-7-35 


Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry 



THE ART OF KIYOINAOA 

By Y0>'E NOGUCHI 



1 HOUGH Moronohu began to serve both the 
ugly and beautiful aspects of earthly life 
on a platter of Ukiyoye art about 1658, 
the first year of Mitiji, the eighty years which 
followed were a period of necessary preparation 
for the appearance of Kiyonaga, king of the 
wood-engraving world of Japan. Like ^lount 
Fuji, far above the lesser ridges, meek and un- 
a.ssmning, Kiyonaga made Utamaro and other 
mountain ranges of artists pay 
pupils’ courtesy; they rec- ived 
from him the most important 
suegestions for their art If 
Kiyonaga had not appeared at 
the time he did, it is probable 
that ihe development of 
“Ivwnnsei’s golden age of colour- 
prints” would have been delayed 
for thirty yenrs at least. I 
believe that the name “Kwansei’s 
Golden Age” can be justified for 
the period of Utamaro, SUaraku, 

Yeishi and Toyokuni only by 
remembering that between the 
zenith of spring with full bloom- 
ing and the start of summer 
witli m-w leaves there is one 
day’s difference ; speaking strictly, 
those iirlists who followed 
Kiyonaga belong to the period 
of ilecailence. Tlie eighty years 
befnre the advent of Kiyonaga, 
cannot, l)e said to be too long 
for the perfection of the art. 

One bus to go up slowly and 
easily when ascending Mount 
Fuji ; and when one reaches its 
summit, one has to make oneself 
ready at once for the descent. 

In tile same ^yily the Ukiyoye 
art in colour prints which 
Kiyonaga raised to its prime 
during the rime from the third 
to the eighth year to the Temraei 
era. was obliged to fall into a 
sad perlo'l of decadence only 
after these five brief years. The 
face of the harvest moon shines 
brilliantly for half an hour every 
year, and the cherry blossoms 
of spring are enjoyed in one 
day’s rapture. The rapid change 
that came over the Ukiyoye 
colour-prints is only another 
instance of the law of mutability 
in nature and life ; so we 


Crossing the Rokugo River by a Ferry ; one sheet 

of a Triptych. About 1786 
Kanda CoUectiou 


67-5 
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Another sheet of the same Triptych 


vermilion, depicting an episodic scene of Nasu 
no Yoichi, a famous archer of the Genji Clan, 
which may be one of his very early works ; 
there are among the prints he produced before 
the fifth year of Anyei (1776) several kinds of 
theatrical pieces in Hosoban, of course unpreten- 
tious and plain. Kiyonaga began to make prints 
in regular colour-print manner, changing from 
the Beniye which he bad produced hitherto, 
probably after the sixth year of Anyei. A 
speciuien of the change is the piece, Kinsaku 
Yamashita as Akoya in “Yedo Shitate Kosode 
Soga’" at the Moritaza theatre, 1777 ; it is 
interesting, because we already see a certain 
mood in it that belongs alone to Kiyonaga in its 
coarse colours and faltering lines, and the fact 
that the print looks something like a ^e?irc-picture 
foretells that he will direct bis art soon towards 


the actual life of women. Rut 
I think that the best specimen 
of bis actor-prints or the best 
piece in which he treated actors 
in daily life is one in which 
Kinsaku Yamashita, a famous 
woniim impersonator of the day, 
stands iDetween two beautiful 
geisha ; a part of my commentary 
note on it reads ; “This is a 
faultless piece like a pearl holding 
within itself a lustre mysterious 
and soft : as when one views 
the full moon in autumn, one 
is enibrnced most sweetly by 
an invisible ghost of beauty. It 
is not too much to say that 
Kiyonaga controls his own art 
perfectly here, and takes a secret 
pleasure in bis artistic victory.” 
Like this piece, there are many 
other prints which deal with 
actors and stage scenes ; in the 
mid-Temmei period Kiyonaga 
produced many things generally 
called “Degatari-mono” depicting 
dramatic scenes with reciters of 
ballad drama in the background, 
the examples of which wiil be 
found in “Hanshiro Kiku-no-Jo 
and .Monnosuke” in “Tsiima 
(iasniie Awase Katabira” at the 
Nakamura theatre, 17S4, and 
“Sojuro as Masatsura a n d. 
Murajiro a.s ben no Naishi in 
“Kunioi no Hana Yoshino 
AVakamusha,” 1786, and others 
If the artistic capacity of 
Kiyonaga had been limited lo 
those theatrical things and his 
Chuban (cabinet size) series like 
“Fuzoku Juni Tau-i” or '‘Shiki 
Hakkei” or “Hakone Hichito 
Meisho” or “Asakusa Kinryuzan 
Jikkei,” we could not call 
Kiyonaga a great artist. He 
began to issue the series of “Hinagata Wakana 
no Hatsumoyo” (New Patterns for A’oung 
Leaves), succeeding Koryusai probably at the 
end of the second year of Teratnei, but the.se 
prints do not yet display the special beauty 
which Kiyonaga revealeti afterwards. Speaking 
generally, Koryusai’s work in “Hinagata Wakana 
no Hatsumoyo” lacks artistic delicacy, because 
the artist too often abused and misappropriated 
the pigments of vermilion and yellow which 
were far too strong ; although Kiyonaga, on the 
other band, softened Koryusai's sensuality and 
wantonness in his Hatsumoyo series, I do not 
think that he can be proud of them. Kiyonaga’s 
apprenticeship closed about the third year of 
Temraei, 1783, and he had then only proved 
himself, I should say, to be an ordinary artist 
But his achievement after the fourth year 
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of Temmei is almost miraculous : being a living 
example of the phrase, “A bolt from the blue,’’ 
Kiyonaga began all of a sudden to reign in the 
world of colour-prints as a genius whom people 
looked up to aghast with admiration. This un- 
expected rise of Kiyonaga with an Oban print 
of beautiful women is certainly one of few such 
instances in the artistic annals of Japan ; in 
truth, there is no case parallel to it, unless that 
of Moronobu or Harunobu. When Kiyonaga 
began his wonderful career as an artist of the 
beautiful women of Yedo’s by-streets, homes of 
sensual songs or love-brimming sake-cups, he 
could have been compared with the rising sun 
amid clustering clouds. To say that he arranged 
and adjusted a traditional technique of the past 
to his personality would be only a superficial 
explanation. Where did he find the key to such 
miracles of art ? My answer is simple, 
because I htive only to say that Kiyonaga 
opened his eyes to the real life of 
beautiful women and touched its vital spirit 
Life’s spring gushes up endlessly ; when art 
touches it and makes it her own property, 
she can for the first time understand ami realize 
something of the Eterni^ that runs through all 
the creations of God. Opening his eyes to the 
reality of beautiful women, and feeling its skin 
and smelling its fragrance, Kiyonaga was given 
a mystery with which he broke off the outside 
husks of art and thrust into its inner heart 
which lay deep within ; with this mysterj" he 
fixed the foundation-stone of his art immovably. 

It is true that most of the men and women 
Kiyonaga drew are fast livers and dandies and 
professional singers and harlots ; but I have 
nothing to say against them when a western 
critic found in them gods and goddesses with 
lordly gaze or serene foot. Even a moralist of 
the hardest type would recognize, I think, their 
beauty of health with an equilibrium of spiritual 
forces that glimmer within, which are not seduc- 
tive, but graceful and dignified. The quality of 
Kiyonaga’s art which is real and spiritual 
simultaneously, is of a kind highly regular, 
because the beauty which life sometimes suggests 
and sometimes explains is here presented 
visionally by a law that is musical It is unjust 
to talk about It from the point of view of modern 
aestheticism ; and the rule which measures 
Utamaro’s inflamed decadence is unsuitable for 
Kiyonaga. The excellence of bis art outshines 
his contemporaries in a freedom that is far from 
libertinism ; like quick-silver running on a board, 
his sensibility towards beauty makes us feel 
ashamed of our hardened senses. Although I 
do not mean to apply a general morality to_ him, 
I think that when he expresses a particular 
human condition where body and soul are 
beautifully joined, the principles of what is called 
“Moral Aestheticism” can be partially applied to 
him. As examples of beauty which is good, 


Kiyonaga drew the bodies of geisha and 
courtesan.s, through which he visualized pure aid 
instinctive human emotion. Justifying a second 
thought in the words, “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” Kiyonaga conformed in bis art to 
Hellenism where what wa.s best in beauty was 
best ill moralit5' ; it is said in the west that 
Kiyonaga was the only artist of the Greek type 
ever found in Japan. 


Three Women in a Public Bath House 
Series : Fuzohu Aznma no \ichiki (“Brocade 
of the Eaaf in Fashion”) About 1785 
Matsukata Collection 


The artistic conception of the modern times 
is fliffeivnt from that of the ancient Greeks, 
because the former treats life and art separately, 
while the latter, believing that one’s bodily 
health was the highest beauty, sought art in the 
beauty of actual living. The Greeks of the past 
thought perfect equilibrium of body and soul to 
be life’s highest aim ; therefore the perfection of 
health, which is the beautification of body, was 
assiduously sought. According to Plato, an 
artist was a man in the land of health, whose 
understanding of beauty became spiritual, when 
bles-ed by intellect. If Plato had seen the work 
of Kiyonaga, he would surely have glorified this 
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Japanese as his ideal artist. The men and 
wuinen Kiyonaga drew in the works be pro<iuce<l 
after the fourth year of Temmei, are 

wonderfully sculpturesque ; if the draperies could 
be taken off, you would find their bodies perfect 
in symmetrical development And the undress- 
ing would be quite unnecessary, because we are 
conscious of their beautiful limbs beneath the 
draperies as they are in the prints. This sculp- 
turesque beauty in Kiyonaga's figures is splendid, 
a great sight among the colour-prints of 
Japan. 

The series of Tosei Yuri Bijin Awase was a 
significant signal rocket « phenomenal publica- 
tion proclaiming that Kiyonaga was now a 
mHjor artist of beautiful women in Oban, and uo 
longer a sort of collateral artist with amateurish 


Within and without the mosquito net 

About 1784 
ilatsukata Collection 

-■levernese ; this work excels in the clarification 
iYcolour-arrangejnent and deliberateness of com- 
msition, which are part of his new device. We 
■'eel in it a sense of beauty when the sediment 
jf vulgarity is taken out ; and one’s urbanity is 
satisfied by it. But when you want to see the 
perfection of Kiyonaga’s art which took one 


The set of twelve diptychs caueti ;viinam 
Juniko, “Twelve Months of the South,” is a sor 
of graduation thesis of art in which Kiyonagt 
e.’chaiisted a show of pompous display. Thii 


moi-e stride forwards, you should come to the 
series of Fuzoku Azuma no Nishiki, “Brocade of 
the East io Fashion,” including the famous 
piece of “Matsukaze and Mui-asame” ; the beauty 
of its composition is almost unparallollcd and 
superb, so that we may say that picturt^ of 
beautiful women in prints of the Ukiyoye scliool 
hud now reached their highest possible point. 
The set of twelve dlptychs called Minami 

- - 't 

'HHga 

‘his 

filial flight is quite keleiddscopic with unnecessary 
exaggeration, natural to a brain in a dangerous 
state of fatigue ; when he forge^ the virtue of 
modestv, he often falls into the pitfall of ditfuse- 
ness. it is a pity that he could not ooiuinue 
to control bis principle of concentration in art 
as before; I think that some pieces in this 
series of diptychs look better when separatwl 
from the rest. 

Kiyonaga’s sands of artistic life had run out 
by the end of the Temmei period, although such 
a work as the ten pieces of Jiltaiga Fiizoku, 
“Ten Styles of ^^lanners,” belongs to the second 
or third year of Kwansoi. . . . In truth, the 
symmetrical Iwauty of line in Kiyonaga’s 
art may he compared, I think, to the soul- 
melting note of a flute sounding, now loud 
ami tlien low, from a distance umier the starlit 
sky in Autumn. 

•••I know that I should keep the gieater part 
of my eulogy in reserve, bccuui-c Kiyonugu’s 
world-famous triptychs are wailing to he 
mentioned. Among them I will point out first 
Hiimacho-Gashi no Yusuzunii, •Enjoying the 
Cool of Evening at the River-aide of blamaclio,” 
and Shijo-Kawara Yusuzumi no Tui, “Enjoying 
the Cool of Evening on the River-Beach of Shijo”, 
valuing them more than other triptychs. 
“Hamacho-Gashl no Yusuzumi” in which the 
women of gay quarters, dwellers in the world 
of rouge and powder, are treated stunningly, 
is surely a triptych, although we have today 
only two of the sheets; in this piece Kiyonaga 
reveals bis particular art which discloses the 
mystery of feminine beauty, keeping a gentle 
and self-possessed mien before the sanctuary of 
human life. I wrote in my Japanese commentary 
note on it: ‘'The atmosphere of the work shows 
the freedom of women who are released from the 
restraint of a feastpchamber, something like a 
blank page between the chapters of a love story. 
The six women have left sake-cups and samisen 
behind, and are now taking a moinentiu-y joy 
in the evening coolness at the river-side of 
Hamacho: their faces overflow with the song life 
sings at the moment of respite from lust. I find 
in them the attitude which belongs alone to a 
moth taking fully a summer night’s charm. The 
two geisha, (allow me to speak bombasti- 
cally\ looking like goddesses who have 
left God’s presence, and are masqueradig 
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as women of the lower worlJ, are here seen 
taking a walk by the river which smiles with a 
suggestive air under the veil of dusk. They are 
as tuli as tiger-lilies by the mountain-side. 
They only know how to walk forward among 
the breezes. See how their long sleeves and 
skirts are swelling and waving 1 The breezes hide 
in them. The beautiful women carry them along 
most delightfully;'* 


Trees of Sumida (Jawa,” the technical exertions 
of the artist brought a resxilt that only repealed 
his former manncTisin. Excepting the series of 
‘Ten Styles of Man n era’* which I have mentioned 
before, the works Kiyonaga produced in the 
beginning of the Kwansei era are short of 
creative courage and independent audacity, 
because having reached the summit of art 
alio ted to him, he idly slept in reminiscences 



Enjoying an Erpning Cool at the nverpiHo, of Hnmacho: one shee 
of a triptych. About 17S5. Randu collection. 


I know that the zenith of 
Kiyonnga’s power in composition 
is^ found in ‘‘Shijo-Kawara 
Vu^uzunii no Tai/^ to which my 
head bends down in respect as 
when I see the full moon of 
Antnmn taking her seat in the 
miiidle of the sky with graceful 
dignity. But I say in a part 
of my jHpano^^e note on it: T 
have here the light feeling of 
sadness W'hieh always comes 
from the psychological perception 
of perfection I take deliLdu in 
work which is only eighty per 
cent successful, for the rest 
that is unfinished gives me n 
chance to lill in with my 
iniHgimition ; iny power of 
appreciation finds itself Tiivrgo- 
raled by a tiling which ihroufeh 
the virtue of imperfecri<in 
siigge-ts Something belong- 
imr n> the future. I kn<»w that 
such a crldcif-ni as this is 
blasphemy to Kiyomiga^s master- 
pie(’e, and it is alpigether too 
extraordinary for anyiiody to 
feel sad in the pre^* nee of a 
work which is perfect and 
faultless. Then let me exclaim 
in admiration of Shijo-kawara 
Vusuzumi no Tai, *How gr^at 
Kiyonaga is in this work*!’* I 
said somewhere th^t I had ceased 
lately to pay iny highest re.-<pect 
to the triptych called '‘U .'‘hi waka- 
maru Serenading Joruri Hinie”; 
but I am second to none in 
recognizing Kiyonaga’s great 
power to produce a pictorial 
orchestra as iu this piece, out 
of the unity of figures and 
scenery in the backgrouml. Also 
“Visit to Enoshima”and “Shelter- 
ing from Rain at the Mim^guri 
Shrine” triptychs belonging to 
the last period of Kiyoimga’s 
nctivit}', ?»hould be mentioned as work that 
disdnguishes itself in harmonious composition and 
peneitive rhythm of line 

But Kiyonaga lost bis own genius at the pnd 
of the Temniei period ; it is sad that a? in work 
like the pentaptych, “A Picnic under the Cherry 


of pa«t glory. Although it is generally "said 
that Kiyonaga retired from the world of wood- 
engraving before he was forty, ther^ are some 
prints of his proving «uch a sunposirinn to he 
s'liuwhat wrong. The series of KodaUara 
Gosechi Asobi, “Children on the Five Fete- 
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Days,” published by Tsutaya, may belong to 
thtf micidle of the Kwansei era ; and I am told 
that among the children-prints which he produced 
quite plentifully, one is dated as tiie work of 
the first year of Bunkwa, which is 1801. And 
also one surimono print has the date of 

“February of the second year of Bunkwa.’’ 
Therefore Kiyonaga continucfl his work in prints 
to his fiftieth year. But as I have said repeatedly 
already, his artistic life as a creator of female 
beauty ended with the Temmei era. The 
remaining question is what direct rea.«oii led 
him to stop drawing wonren at the beginning 
of the Kvvansei period. The stories that prevail 
concerning the matter have no foundation in fact 
It was Hariinobu in whose hand the second 
period of Ukiyoye art opened beautifully, 

while Kiyonaga represents its third period. 


Another sheet of the same triptych 


The work of the artists belonging to 
tbe"^ first period which is called somewhat 
arbitrarily the primitive age. is decorative both 
in a good and bad sense. The impulse being 
expressed mainly by lines, it treats the forma of 
reality in fragments and fastens them at will or 
pleasure, to emborly a dream of youtbfulness, 


always free and sometime.^ selfish. We can 
cover it l)y the words “imaginative purity.” But 
the artists of the second period, Harunobu, 
Koryusai. Buncho and Shunsho, are more or 
les.'S symbolical consciously or unconsciously ; 
their lack of reality often proves that they have 
no clearness in their conception of art. At best 
they lead one into a sort of incantation. Even when 
Buncho and Shunsho deal with actors, their 
consciou.«ness of reality is uncertain ; the pictorial 
syllables they use are disjoined, depending on a 
magicid accident for their success. 

It is natural that the artists of the third 
period basecl their artistic jirineiples on reality, 
because each of their evolved minds, like any other 
things changing from general to specific, wished 
to express itself individually ; when the human 
feeling of love and beauty in the life of Yedo’s 
populace declared itself through the idiosyncrasy 
of art, we had, I am happy to say, its representa- 
tive in Kiyonaga. Unlike Harunobu who sought 
the colour and mood of human life with a 
reminiscent attitude and turned the actual world 
into a fairy kingdom, Kiyonaga never permitted 
his art to run out of reality, even when he was 
tempted by an irresponsible siren of imagination. 
In this Kiyonaga’s great excellence is found. 

There is no other artist at least in Japan, 
who reigned so completely in the period to which 
he belonge^l ; he left to the future a wonderful 
record almost unparallelled in the artistic annals 
of our country, explaining how he used the 
privilege of one who was born later when he 
collected all the traditions in technique, and how 
advantageously he arranged them through his 
own personality, rich in gesture and rhythm. 
Some artists in the past ^ew tired suddenly and 
cast brushes aside, or being bewitched by fickle 
fortune, deceived themselves into ruin ; but 
Kiyonaga alone with all healthy thought mixed 
with imagination, was able to control his citadel 
in wntinued prosperity as a king of the Temmei 
period. Although his age of precedence over the 
printing world was only some five years from the 
third to the eighth years of Temmei, Kiyonaga 
did his beat in it and produced results which 
easily match thirty years’ work by anyone else. 
His work is one long procession of beauty in 
woman, the sight of which will always remain 
in the memory like that of ghosts on a 
promenade covered with flowers. When a western 
Tcritic compares Kiyonaga’s women with 

f’dwellers on Olympus, he means, I think, that 
being serious and pretty simultaneously, they 
do not let their love and passion run into 
dissoluteness; in short, they are a personification 
of the ideal in female beauty, in which imposture 
and the allurement of reality have no power to 
wound and ruin their nobility in manners and 
attitude. Therefore Kiyonaga’s art is never 

weak. As a true realist in art, he stood far 
above the other artists of the day. 

It is a pity that Kiyonaga’s life-story is not 
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well known ; in this matter many other Ukiyoye 
artists share an equal fate. While some one 
Says that he was born in the second year of 
Kwanpo ( 1742 ) and died on the twelfth of 
flunkwa ( 1815 ), another maintains that his 
birth was on the second of Horeki, 1752. He 
was born at L‘raga in the province of Sagaini, 
and was a .son of Awaya Jinyemon. His 
surname was Sekiguchi, and he was cocnmonly 
known by the name of Ichibei. Appearing in 
Yedo, he opened a bookshop in Zaiinokucho, 
which was called Shirako-ya ; and people of the 
day called him “Kiyonaga of Shiinba” on account 
of his living at fihiinba. Shiniba was a 6sh- 
niarket in his day. He took lessons in art from 
the third Kiyomitsu Torii ; but the Hosoban 
actor-prints of his early period show more the 
effect of Harunobu's influence in theatrical 
prints than that of his instructor. After 
Kiyomitsu’s death, he was asked to draw a 
theatrical signboard by the Kiyomitsu family, the 
making of which was his special busine.ss : he 


refused with thanks, saying that the acceptance 
of it would mean he must succeed in the house 
of Kiyomitsu, that is, the Torii family. Kiyonaga 
was obliged, however, to succeed nominally till 
Kiyomitsu’s daughter had a boy ; but he was 
relea.-'ed from this agreement as expected, because 
the boy Kij'omine, who became the fourth head 
of the Torii family, arrived on the scene. 
Although he called himself Kiyonaga Torii and 
succeeded the Torii family temporarily, he did 
not originally belong to it ; so when he died in 
his sixty-fourth year he was buried in the 
cemetery of his own family temple, Yekoin of 
Ryogok'u in Yedo, the present Tokyo. Although 
bis tomb-stone does not exist today, bis posthu- 
mous Buddhist name, Chorin Yeiju Koji, is 
inscribed in the book of the death-register kept 
in the temple. 

Xoffi. ‘‘The Memorial Exhibition of Kiyonaga Com- 
memorating the 20ch Anniversary of Hie 
Death” was held at Takashimaya, Tokyo, 
in 19:55. 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA 

By Pr(.f. tan VUN-.8HAN 


T ime flies as fast as the darting arrow. It 
has been three long years since I left India 
for my Fatherland. But during this long 
interval, there was not a day when I did not 
think of India, specially not a moment when I 
did not think of this beautiful beloved Visva- 
Bharati at Santiniketan. I left Santiniketan just 
like a bee leaving its hive. I love Santiniketan 
as much as my native village ; I love India also 
as much as my Fatherland. This time, when I 
left my native village and my Fatherland for 
India and for Santiniketan a second time, it is 
just the same to me as if I returned from India 
and Santiniketan to my Fatherland and niy 
native village three years ago. The objective 
facts are opposite, but my sentiments are the 
same. Hence niy pleasure to be here is really 
beyond the e.vpression of the symbolic words 
which I can use. 

India and China are naturally a pair of 
sister countries. Their similarities and their 
associations are great, numerous, and intimate. 
Looking over the geography and history of all 
the nations in the world, we find there are not 
any other two nations that can be compared to 
our two countries. This is true from every 
respect and from every standard of observation 
and judgment. 

Our two countries, both situated in the bright 
and glorious continent'of Asia, India to the 


south-west and China to the north-east, spread 
out lordly in different directions but yet are 
linked up at the main line, just like the two 
wheels of a carriage or the two wings of a bird, 
ami, oven better to say, like the two bands nn(l 
f^et or the two ears and eyes of a person. And 
the Himalayas, gigantic and majestic, brilliant 
and magnificent, exactly resemble the common 
backbone, or the sbouUlers, or the neck, and also 
the nerve system of theirs. Though their 
boundaries are marked off, yet the physical shape 
is similar. 

A Chinese proverb speaks of ■‘an extensive 
land with a multitudinous people”. Both India 
and China have acmnlly possessed them Besides, 
the soils of our two countries are fertile, beautiful 
and productive ; the peoples honest, frugal and 
industrious. The products of soils and the out- 
puts of labour are sufficient not only to maintain 
our own national existence but also to contribute 
to international prosperity. 

()ar civilizations started from the misty, 
ancient times, that is, many thousands of years 
ago. According to the orthodox historic accounts 
in Chinese, the formal establishment by Huang-Ti 
of a United Empire in China was accomplished 
in 2697 B.C., so that this present year 1934 is 
the year 4631 in the Chinese calendar of orthodox 
history. But the pie-historic periods must have 
been long and full of events. Some old books 
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ap^«ert that Chinese civilizsition bejrnn nb^ut 
eighteen thousund years before Hu^oia-Ti : others 
even go so far as lo say that onr rurlimentnry 
cnliure appeared fifty thoiisHn<l years piior to 
the formation of Hiiang-Ti's Empire. Such 
remarks may be true, hut the record tr<l facts are 
a little too remote lo be rohahlo It is only 
afit'T the reign of Htmng-Ti lime the epoclm, 
systems and <leeds ran be clearly inve^iigon'd 
and verifiid, so tiiat there is no more r<H*m for 
any r)ouht at all. Alamt India, the hist«>ri«*al 
records ol ver> ancient times are rafh<r it>>nflieirnt 
hut a<*ri»riiing to reference-^ in Cliine*^e h<>ok< <*n 
Bmldhi^m, the conditi'>n of wneient India was 
roughly similar to tliat of ancient Cidim. il*«lern 
scholars hav^‘ proved fr<»m invrsrlgatinns that, 
the date for the fir^^i appearance rd tlm VihIhs 
cannot be less than ’-^,UUn B.C\ to B.C., ami 
consecjuenlly no one can he sceptical of ihe 
early civilizjirinn of In<lin. The invention of the 
’trtiti^n language i>* the ntost es-iennal element 
of civilizatmii. ami n kiunvledge of such inventhm 
a elut* to the understamling of ihe hi-i‘«ry of 
civiHzaiion of any nation. The sv-tem of t'hine.^e 
written langnnge came into perfect exi>tence at 
the time of Huang-Ti ; so it follows that j^nch 
language must have budded and evolved for a 
long time before lluit period. Argnments snd 
proofs are fnimd in al^umianee in old Chinese 
hooks and classics, so nunierou* that I have no 
Sipace here to qu- te then) all. In a Chinese 
book by the name of '‘Fa-Ynan-Chu-Liid’ or 
“Pearls of Rmldhi?^t World.'^ written bv a famou.s 
monk named Tao-?^hih In the Tang Dynasty, 
we find a beautiful passage about the system of 
Indian written language. It says briefly : 

“In nncient times, there were fhne ereat inreji- 
tors of vritten languages : the first was Bnihma. 
whose WAV of writing waa from the left to the 
right ; the second was Kharn. whose way of 
writing was from the right to the left : the third 
wsB Ts’sng-Chia, whose way of writing was from 
top to bottom.'* 

What is here meant hy Brahma is the 
inventor of Sanskrit; by Kharu, the inventor of 
Khnroaihy ; by Ts’ang-Chia, (he inventor of 
Chinese words, who was also an offiolal in the 
government of Huang- Ti. In reality, Ts^ang-Chia 
was not the man who created, but the man who 
edited and compiled the Chinese written language. 
It is also stated in the book just quoted that 

“Brahma was the eldest : Kharu the next : both 
living in Tienchu dndi'*) ; and Ts*nng-(')hia the 
youngest, living in the Middle Kingdom (China)J' 

Now then, the time for the creation uf Indian 
written language must be undoubtedly far 
earlier than the age of Asoka, or at least corres^ 
ponding to the period when Ts’ang-Chia compiled 
the sysieni of Chinese written language. Recently, 
archaeologists have made considerable discoveries 
in India, and I hope what I have just niention«l 
may be verified by some new concrete evidences. 
It is now very clear that the ages and facts of 


the beginning of Indian and Cinnese civilizations 
are .'somewhat similar to each other. 

The true old civilized nation.*^ of the world 
are four in number: Egypt and Babylonia, 
ijiilia and China But ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia have become at present mere vague 
terms in history. Not only have their original 
pe*>ple5 dwindled away, but also their civilizations 
paled into the twilight of the dim past ; their 
lands and their cities are affortling only iiuiteriuU 
for nrolueologir^ts to dig out^ and only subj^ct- 
mHit*r fur scholars and poets to sing and mourn 
for ever. There are also many other younger 
nations wbirli conic and go, rise and fall. Only 
our two eomitries, India and China, have stood 
up’ firm anil high from the very beginning to 
the [uvseiit ilay for tuousauds of years already. 
Though our lands have ever been Sampled <lown, 
devrt^taied and u.'^urpej by foreign peoples 
pnlnicaily am! ecomanically, yet our superior 
ba<litioiis. teai'hings, systems, and customs have 
olien as.^iaiilaied the wild, bart>aroufl invaders 
and made diem e<Uicai^i] and cultured, so that 
onr luo Countries are able to survive others 
and sbine pernvinently. Such are the p*eat 
singuiMr oharMfieristics in the histories of India 
and China only. 

Again (he elementary spirit of the Chinese 
natioji? I rlntr«cU'r is *'B.*nevolent love” and ‘Toll te 
defarenci*/’ whicii may be represented by the 
wr»r<l “Jvn*^ or perfect virtue. Tlie essential spirit 
of the In*Iian mitioiial character is ‘‘rneiey” and 
which may be represeniud hy the word 
“Aiiiinsa.” The.^e four ternu', “benevolt nt lr*vo” 
and “pel lie defeieiice/* “iiu-rcy” and “peace.” 
though diffeivnt in form, aie yet fundamentally 
the samt* in pens*e. The Irfe of the C-liim^e 
atlheres to the “Gohlen Menu,” so th<*ir nrioii<le 
towanls Nature is a proc**ss of Inirrmmiz tion. 
The life of the Iiulians lays stress u]hn\ 
**0*ntiiience,” so thpir aitiiuds uiwsrds Naiujv is 
a process of assimilation. The Chinese have a 
custom of worship of their ancestors, am! b^ve of 
their kinsmen, so that the syst-em of big 

families is able to exist generation alter genera- 
tion. And this is the case with the Indian 
peoj>le too. The Indians have the inollnaiion to 
stick to their native land, honour their teachers 
anil respect their elders. And this is the case 
with the Chinese people too. In social Interc nurse 
the Chinese emphasize ‘‘jxistice’^ and “upright- 
ness”; despise “ailvaiifcige” and “disadvantage.” 
And so do the Inxlian people In relationships 
between man and woman, the Indians observe 
“chastity” and prize “modesty.” And so do the 
Chinese people. In addition to such moral 
standards, the teachings of our sages at different 
times are very much similar on the whole. 
Confucius set up the “Wu-Ch^ang” or Five ethical 
laws : first, “Jen’’ or benevolence; s»cond, “Yi” 
or uprightness ; third, “Li” or propriety ; fourth, 
“Chih” or wisdom ; fifth, or faithfulness. 

Varadhamana Jina and Sakyamuni Buddha both 
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preached five ascetic rules or “Pancha Silani”: 
those of -Tina are first, “speak the truth’*; second, 
“live a x>ure, poor life”: thini, “non-killins 
fourth, “non-stealiii?”; fifth, "‘observe chastity”: 
and those of Buddha are first, “non-killing’’; 
second, “nou-stealing”; third, “iion-aUiiltery”; 
fourth “non-lying’’; fifth “non-drinking.” Besides, 
the Chinese people generally regard “Chih-Jen- 
Yung” or wisdom, benevolence, and courage as 
the three sublime moral laws of the universe ; 
the Indian people observe “Sila, Samadhi and 
Piajna” or asceticism, meditation and wisdom as 
the guiding lamps of human life. Principles of 
such a moral nature are too copious to be 
enumerated in detail. 

So much for the similar features in our 
national life. As for the interchange of cultures 
between India and China, it has taken place for 
more than two thousand ' years. In the book of 
“Budtibacharita” or the classical biography of 
Lord Buildha, it is stated that Buddha once 
learnt from Visvainitra Achnrin, who told him 
of many books among which one was a “Book 
of China.” In another book called “Ratnakutha” 
or the great classics of Bucldhist treasures 
we also find the names of some Chinese 
feudal states, such as “Wu”. “Shu,” “Chin”. 
Such records as appear in Chinese books are 
even far more in quantity. At a time when 
most of the modern strong natums had no 
.shadow of existence yet, and when their peoples 
were still in a primitive state of life over an 
uncultivated land, our two countries, India and 
China, had already achieved glorious and 
brilliant civilizations, and our wealth and 
prosperity had reached a stage really superior 
to what the European and American Powers 
have attained todav in the true sense of life. 
The essence of the present Western civilization 
of which the white races are so proud and for 
which the common people have so much envy 
and admiration is science. India and China 
possessed even in ancient times the beginnings 
of some science-'. Long, long ago, India had 
what we call in Chinese “Wu-Min”, the five 
sciences or “Pancha-Vklya” : first the science 
of sound or “Sabda-vidya” ; second, the science 
of crafts or “Silpakarmasfhana-vidya” third, 
the science of medicine or “Chikitsa-vidya” 
fourth, the science of cause or “Hetu-viclya” : 
fifth, the science of introspection or “Adhyatnia- 
vidya.” In China, we had what we call now 
“Lu-Yi” the Six Arts ; first, “Li” or 
propriety; second, “Yo” or music ; third, “Sheh” 
or archery ; fourth, “Yu” or Coachmanship ; fifth 
“Shu” or writing ; .sixth, “Su” or Mathematics. 
Beside.'*, there existed what were styled “Lu-Shu” 
the six writings and “Lu-Ching” the six 
classics, and many other studies of medicine, 
surgery, astronomy, astrology, pottery, architecture 
and the like. It is only of such things of the 
modern West as steamers, trains, airplanes and 
battleships, submarines, cannons, guns, bombs, 
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tanks, poison gases, death rays and many •ther 
brutal weapons of bloodshed and massacre, that 
our two countries, India aud China, had really 
had none. 

The early fact^ concerning Indian and 

Chinese relationship of culture are found in 
various Chinese books, such as “Lieb-tsu”, “Chou- 
shu-chi-yi” or the Book of Wonders of Chou,- 
“Lie-Sien-Chuan” or the biography of fairies, 
“>Shih-Lao-Chih” or Sketches of Bmldha and Lao- 
tzu. “Ts’i-Lu” or the Seven Records, “Ching- 
Lu” or the Classical Records, and “Fu-Tsu- 
Tung-Chi” or the Accounts of Buddha, etc. 
but this is only a l)are enumeration, not any 
adequate, systematic description. This is of 

course due to the remoteness of time and the 
complexity of circum.«tances. Any momentous 
event which luippened in the world, and any 
intercourse which took place between the nations 
must first, have a long period of growth before 
any clear and detailed records could be made 
about them. So the actual historical facta of our 
cultural interehange-s are available only after the 
influx of Butidliism into China. The formal 
date for the first introduction of Buddhism into 
China is generally i-ecognized to be the Yung- 
Ping tenth year of Min Ti of Haii Dynasty 
167 A. D,), when tlie Emperor himself accorded 
Biuldhisui his royal welcome to the Capital 
Lo-Yanq. But in fact, it is certainij not 
the Yung-Ping tenth year when Buddhism 

first entered China, it is also certainly not 
after the Chinese acceptance of Buddhism 

that our cultures began to have intc'rchange. 
We can only say that Buddhism wa.s first 
formally welcomed by a Chinese Emperor in 
Yung-Ping tenth year, and that the cultural 
interchange between India and China became 
more intimate and prevalent after the royal 
recognition of Buddhism. After this great 
Indian sages and scholars came to China, and 
learned Chinese monks and scholars travelled to 
India in large number.s at different times, 
carrying on the real work of cultural exchanges 
through the medium of Buddhism. According 
to tlie records of a Chinese book called 
“Li-Tai-Kao-Seng-Chu.an” or tlie biographies of 
great monks in various ages, there were two 
hundred Chinese monks who learned in India 
with great success, and twenty-four fndian sages 
who preached in China with marvellous achieve- 
ment But it must be remembered that there 
must have been manj', many more monks and 
scholars who either perished on the way or 
disliked to leave their earthly names to po.'^terity. 
In another book called "Tang-Kao-Seng-Chnan” 
the biographies of the great monks of Tang 
Dynasty, there is a poem of which two lines 
read as below : 

Away from Chang-Aii monks go W^t to learn. 

Out of a hundred no ten do return. 

From this, we see that many are they who 
went to India but few are the fortunate who 
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could rt^tiirn to China. This must also hol-i good 
with the Indians who touroil in the Ea-t At 
that time, those people had to pass on font 
through Central Asia ; there were solitsiry di'Snrts 
to cross, dense forests to puss, snowy mountains 
to climb, wild animals to encounter, terrible 
hunger and cold to suffer ; it toi>k years of 
.haniship for them to reach thfir dt^stination 
thr-'ugh thick and thin. Such terrific trials and 
difficulties can easily be imagined, hut their pious 
souls made them defy every trial and every 
ditiiculty. This brave, strenuous and per.®evering 
spirit of our ancient sages naturally commands 
our heartiest reverence and worship and 
consequently stimulsitos and increas'-.s our mental 
powers to strive on for the same cause. 

With regard to the infiuence of Indian culture 
on the Chinese civilization, it is almost Inexpres- 
sible in wonls. From the point of view of 
philosophy, the thoughts of the Confucianists 
and Taoists had been closely intermingled with 
Indian thoughts since the dynasties of Wei 
(220-264 A. D.) and Tsin '26.0-419 A. D.) ; 
the process of assimilation was gaining momentum 
especially during the Tang Dynasty 678-0i>> A. D.) 
and in the subsequent age of the “Five Dynasties” 
(907—900 A. D.) till there was evolve*! in the 
Sung Dynasty (960 — 1276 .A. D. a new philo-’onhy 
call^ “Li-H-sio” or New Rationalism. From 
the point of view of literature, the prose and 
poetry of Tsin and Tang Dynasties, and the 
Records ot philosophical discourses in the Sung 
and Ming (1368-164.3 A. D.) Dynasties, hid a 
striking tint and flavour of Indian literature in 
form and in quality. Even the system of 
Chinese written language was afiected bv Indian 
influence : a certain Buddhist named Shou-W^en 
of the Tang Dynasty formulated thirty-six 
alphabets purely on the basis of Sanskrit words 
and then created a revolution in the pronuncia- 
tion, sound-s, and rhymes of Chinese words. 
And artistically China learned from India many 
methods, such as the building of pagodas, the 
making of statues, and the practice of fresc<), etc. 
As for the translations into Chinese of Indian 
classical woras, they may be regarded as a rare 
wonder in the world history of civilization, as 
far as perfection and quantity are concerned. No 
translation works of any modern nation can be 
a match for that Chinese treasury of abundance 
and superiority. In addition to a complete 
translation of the most important classics of 
Buddhism, there were also translated into Chinese 
many other classical works of ancient India, Let 
us take, for example, just a few of such best 
known books as were recorded in the catalogue 
of classical works of the history of the Sul 
l^nisty namely : “Brahman Astronomy”, 
“firahman Mathematics”, “Brahman Medicine’’ 
^‘Brahman Astrology, Calendar and Mathematics”, 
“Jiva: Rishi’s Fatalism”, ‘‘Gandhari : Mythology 
and Necromancy”. All these books and some 
oliiens amounted to tens of kinds and above a 


hundred of volumes. The only pity is that such 
valuable masterpices are either unseen or lost 
at the present tiin“. Even iu the trauslited 
works of Ba(^dhi^t classics, mentions were 
occasionally ma>le about the social and cultural 
affairs of In-lia in aildilion to the religious 
philosophy, ndigious cerenaMiies and a^^cetic rules. 
In short, all the learnings, thought-, systenis. 
religious practices, sucial usages, and pnpular 
customs ami habits of India have apiiearwl more 
or le.-s in the translated works of Oiiine.-e, and 
accordingly iiffected Chinese life to a (wn-iderable 
extent. The theory of cuu-e and effect, the 
belief in the cycle of life ami de.ilh, and the 
faith in the wheel of rewanl and punishment 
have especially left vivid impresshm- d'^f-ply 
rooted in the hearts of the general in is-es of the 
Chine.se people and become a firm, potent social 
force. 

But on the other hand, the influeucft of the 
Chinese culture over the Indian civiliz itioii seems 
to be comparatively meagre ami insiguific int. In 
China, we can see everywhere things and objects 
of Indian style or model; but in India we can 
hirJly see anything of Chinese origin. Some 
minutes ago, I made an allusion to V^i-vii'iiitra 
Achariii who once told Buddha of iniiny books 
incimling one called “A Book of China”. Wuether 
is there any such bitok still in India I don’t 
know. It is also said in some Chinese book 
that the great Buddhist H-man-Tsang had 
tran-slateil into .Sanskrit the Chinese classical 
book of “Tao-Te-Ching” or the Clas-ics of 
Virtue by Lio-Tse. butagnin niy limited knowledge 
of Sanskrit prevents me from knowing if there 
is still existent any such text in Sanskrit today. 
Hi-re is therefore a question worthy of our 
attention : Siuce the Indian influence over 
Chinese culture has been so great, why is the 
Chinese effect upon Indian culture so little ? If 
we consider the merits of these two cultures, the 
religion and philosophy of India are, of course, 
supreme and unparalleled in human hi.story. bu 
the ethics and arts of China are also superior 
and matchless. And the Chinese clas-ical works 
are capable of being translated, and many of 
them should be translated, too : why w^re their 
so many Indian classical books tran-Iated into 
Chinese and yet none of Chine--e great works 
rendered into Sanskrit ? I have often sought for 
the reasons and I think, there may be three of 
them ; first, India might have be*m influenced 
by Chinese Culture for some time but such 
influences dwindled away with the long lapse of 
time; secondly, the religious sentiment of the 
Indian people was rich and strong, so strong 
that they were behaving as all religious peoples 
do, only actively to teach their gospel to others 
but not passively to receive any gospel from 
others ; thirdly, the Chinese mentality might be 
receptive and sensitive to absorb and assimilate 
any other good civilization but shy and reluctant 
to propagandize their own culture among othera. 
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At any rafe, I feel China has received too much 
from but returnofl too little lo India ; yhe 
therefore, have the sense of graiinule and do the 
duty of reciprocation towards India. 

Someth injf, however, has China gi*atefully 
done for IinJian culture though not directly but 
Indirectly. It th:il i-he ha-* taken great care 
and made mucdi effort to preserve, to cherish, 
to ciiliivate, ami to inngnily what she has got 
from IiKiui at iliffereiit ag» s. Those translated 
wi*rk3, quoted in the foregoing paragraphs, are 
really a pie<*ious treasury of parts of aricient 
Imlian culture^ and greatly deserve our patient 
invei^iigatiun, if we want to understand dear 
old Imliu thoroughly today. Some original 
w<»rk3 written by Chinese visitors to India, 
such as “Fu-kuo-Chi” or Reconls of The 
Bud<!liist Nations by Fa-Shien, “Si-Yu-Chi” 
or ReO'rds of the Western Kingdoms by 
H>nari-Tj^ang, and ^'Nan-Hai-Chi-Kuei-Chuan" 
or Messages from the South Sea by Yi-T^cog 
afford Us typically valuable mareriuU for the 
study of ancient India. Those books of travels 
have been now truiielated into j^everai foreign 
langun^ies ami are being siiulied by >choI«rs 
and historians who take much interest in the 
research of the ancient history of India. What 
a grej;t ^e^Vlce have thej»e ho<»ks d<jne to the 
prt^atrvation aiul ningnitication of Indian 
culture! But perhaps the gnalest service Chinn 
has rendered to Indian civilization is her w«»rk 
in rejaiion to Buddhism. It may be said that 
Buddhiain was b<*rn in India, enriched in 
China, and then schttered over the whole world. 
1 SiMiuiimes metapht rioally asserted that 
Buddhism was a beautiful young lady of India 
who was n)arTi<‘d lo China, enjoyed a happy 
liie, and has had a comfortable family of 
chiK!r*‘n, grand-children and great grand-children. 
In order to do heumige to her iTu^thorlund, 
this Jacly n)U>t ifvif^it her old home of 

liiriia. Sasiri Mahasayn und F^rof. Ksbitimohan 
Sen kiiully taldnl : **iSho niu^^t come together 
with her husband and all her children, too/’ 
How intereHitig and signiiieant is this remark 
of these learnf<i Profe>tfors ! li ia, therefore, 
the duty of China lo send her back and the 
duly of India to welcome her home. 

So far I have related some true facts about 
the old iiitinmtt- relatii n^iip between the cultures 
of ciur two grejtt si?*rer countries. But for the 
last few centuries it is d»'pIorabie to say, that 
friendly rehuiunship has somehow dwindled 
anti even sto[»ped probably on account of 
viciff^situdes in life and changes in circumstances. 
At the same time the modern sci^-nce of 
Europe rose so much in power and materiHlism 
roareil so loud fur force that the so-called 
Industrial Revolution was brought about in the 
turljuleiit tide of the hunian sea. As the 
bi.'^tory of Euiopean civilization is short, their 
phiioj^ophy, their religion and their ethical 
-ihought are not mature and effective enough 


to control this raging tide ; then, woe to all, 
their means of production have turned out to 
be tools of destruction ! Their greed for gain 
and thirst for blood lead to ibe invention of 
vsinful and munlerous arms and weapons which, 
in turn, give rise to deadly wars and struggles. 
Every nation is mad, everything is wrong, and 
every place is disturb^. The last Great World 
War is only the first outburst of this materia- 
lis^tic insanity. Not only the West is troubled 
but also the Eiist is suffering. Especially our 
two oldest civilized countries, India and China, 
fall into the whirlpool of disasters and difficulties. 
The better the culture, the fiercer the attack. 
Our civilizations are now misundersU)od ; our 
national systt^ms, broken ; our social lives, 
distressed, and our peoples, despised. Consequently 
we are so busy with our own naiional concerns 
and strifes to deal with this miwl tide of 
materialistic cun*ents that we have no leisure 
to look after our old important and intimate 
national relationship of the past. 

But spiritually, our national love for and 
syniputhy with each other have never been cold 
though the apparent formal connection is some- 
what severed in the re<*ent course of time, As 
Soon ns opportunity comes, we »hall snatch it 
and renew our old relationship at any time. 
Foriunaiely in 19:^4, juat leu years ago, Uu rune va 
Raliiiidranatli Tagore, the Poet, Hccuuuianied. 
by Pnif. Kshitiniohan Sen, Prof. Nandalal Bose 
and Prof. Knlidas Nag paid a visit to China; 
it is this visit that marks the resumption of our 
ohl national friendship. The impression 
Gurudevu Rabindranath l agore gave us Chinese 
during his sojimrn is even greater than what our 
sages did in the past. The Chinese generally 
ivgurd Gurudeva Kabinciranath Tag(jre and 
M^duama Gandlii as the modern Buddhas of 
India. Gurudeva’s woiks in English have been 
mostly traushiteci into Chinese and the poems 
of ‘*S5tray Birds’^ anti '‘the Cre^ce^t iMoon^^ have 
created a new style of prosody in Chinese 
jjoetry at present. Anti there are in China now 
a Crescent iloon Society an<i a Crescent Jltioii 
Magazine both of which, foumled and diivcied 
by Dr. Hu Shih, are dedicated to the memory 
of the Great Pott-pliilosopher’s visit U) China. As 
fur the Poets ideal ami hope to unite Asiatic 
cultures and to revive the Indian and Chinese 
cultural relationship, all of our Chinese scholars 
have the sincerest synipathy with him and our 
leading scholars and leaders have also cherurhed 
for lung the «*ame idea and are willing lo co- 
strive for the conniion goal with joint endeavours. 
Now the lime bjr ln<lia and China to resume 
and strengthen their cultural relationship. 

The present world is in a stare of con^sion 
and chaos, and the brewing mischievous storms 
are even beyoiul our power of imagination. The 
mure nations talk of love and peace, the deeper 
they envy and hate one another; the more tlu'y 
seek for friendship, the fiercer they brandish 
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tfaeir swords. It is terrible even to think of the I do not mean that all the modern We.'^tern 
fact that armaments are both openly and secretly sciences should be thrown away, but that the 
bein^ prepared, mysterious weapons' of slaughter application of such sciences must be controlled, 
are being invented day and night. The scholars directed, modified, and adjusted by the benevolent 
of politics and statesmen say, it is all a political and hiu-monious spirit of Indian and Chinese 
problem, the students of economics and culture.?, so that a new civilization will be 
financiers say, it is all a problem of economy ; brought about for the constructive benefit and 
but really it is only a cultiual problem of all betterment of all humanity. The enlightened 
the world. If the ultimate remedy is not sought persons of Europe and America who have been 
from culture it is impossible to cure the current aware of the shortcomings of their own cultures 
malady and to avoid the future catastrophe, are now all making efforts to find the healing 
The Powers of Europe and America have come medicine from the culture.? of India and China, 
to the end of their wits in the labyrinth ; it is Hence, needless to say, we Indians and Chinese 
then urgently necessaiy for the Easterners, must wake up at once, and restore our old 
especially Inuians anri Chinese, to shoulder this national relationship. By the interchange of 
duty of human salvation. I make this remark, our cultures, we shall achieve our cultural 
not because I have the least prejudice against renaissance ; by cultural veiiai8.sance we shall 
or look down upon Europe nnd America ; but create a new world civilization ; and by the 
I am convinced that the misu.se of the modern new civilization we shall relieve all mankind. 
Western sciences ajid materialism is responsible Our two countries having made a glorious world 
for the imminent crisis and tribulations of the in the pa-st, can’t we make again a glorious 
world. So a new outlet to human life must world in the future ? 
be researched out from the Eastern civilization. 

especially from the culture.? of India and China! A lecture at Santiniketan. 



AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN RAJPUTANA 

By SWAM! JAGADISWAKANANDA 

has made a mess of Ills life”, leading educational experiments have not, 
observ'es Edmond Holmes, the as ill luck would have it, achieved theii* 
A A veteran English thinker atid desired goal so far. Nevertheless India is 

writer, “because he has made a neither fighting shy of, nor is daunted by her 
mess of his education.” This perhaps is slow progress and failures, and educational 
nowhere so true as in our motherland which experiments are newly being multiplied with 
is passing through the chaos of transition, great zeal and sacrifice. 

Old orthodoxies are being violently shaken by The thoughtful section of the Indian 
new heresies in this field. A happy combi- population is disgusted with the faulty and 
nation of ancient ideals and modern methods of even disastrous methods of the present sy.stem 
education has not yet been generally realized, of education and is progressively realizing 
Hence the most unfortunate results of our the value of sound education. In the current 
present system of education. system of education, ethical and spiritual 

If the Indian ideal of education be the values have been sacrificed for professional 
manifestation of the perfection already in and manual training. The “bread and butter” 
man, it must be frankly admitted that the education of our schools and colleges is 
success of educational adventures in modern unable to produce “perfect specimens of 
India has not yet come up to the mark, manhood” but just men and women, with rare 
Tagore’s Shautiniketan, Gtirukul and Rishi- exceptions, of course, who would get on well 
kul of Hardwar, Mahatma Gandhi’s Satya- in the world and probablv a few prize-winners 
grahashram, the residential schools of the or precocious wage-earneVs. This educational 
Kamkrisbna Mission at Deoghar, Madras and .system does not give due importance to 
Podanur, the Modern School of Delhi, character with fourfold basic qualities accord- 
Brahmacharja Vidyalaya at Ranchi and other ing to Bertrand Russell, vix., vitality, courage. 
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sensitiveness and intelligence, and has 
practically neglected true culture. The 
personality of the student has been suppressed 
instead of allowing it to blossom forth. 

It is to eliminate the glaring defects of 
modern education that an educational experi- 
ment is being made in Rajputana. Nestled on 
the high peaks of the Aravalli hills, Udaipur, 
the queen city of Rajputana, situated as it is at 
the altitude of about two thousand feet above 
the sea-level, affords beautiful scenery and a 
wholesome climate to the Vidya-Bhavan to 
carry on its activities. The Vidya-Bhavan of 
Udaipur which is hardly four years old wants 
to give constructive shape to the common 
protest against the evils and imperfections of 
the existing system of education — particularly 
the inadequate attention paid to the formation 
of character and training in citizenship. Its 
primary aim is to use education as a means 
of social reconstruction and eventually to 
enrich society in all its branches with a'supply 
of active, dutiful members imbued with a 
spirit of idealism and fully equipped morally 
and mentally. The infant institution has gone 
forward in its desire to conduct experiments 
and to employ up-to-date methods of child 
training so far as it has been practicable. It 
has already demonstrated its distinctiveness 
and has amply jnsti6ed the need for more 
institutions of its kind for the advancement 
of education in the country. 

The Vidya-Bhavan is particularly fortunate 
to have a suitable site of about sixty bighas 
of land with its natural healthy surroundiugs 
in a secluded suburb of the beautiful Udaipur 
town. The school buildings and hostel are 
sorrounded by flower gardens and fruit 
orchards. The founder-president and the 
chief executive officer of this promising insti- 
tution is the public-spirited Dr. Mohan Sinha 
Mehta. Ph.D., m. a. ll. b., Bar-at-law, 'who has 
devoted his life and resources to it There 
are about ninety students on the rolls and 
sixteen teachers. It is partly residential at 
present for want of boarding accommodation. 
Of course, attempts are being made to make 
it wholly residential. The school is up to the 
Matriculation standard from the lowest infant 
classes. Miss Katherine Heilemann, who is 
a highly qualified and noble- hearted English 
lady, is its chief supervisor and rector. She 


is not connected with any Christian mission 
and is a great lover of Indian thought an4 
culture. She is mainly responsible for the 
phenoraenal .success of the Vidya-Bhavan 
iu such a short time. She has dedicated 
herself to the service of India on educational 
linos from a quite disinterested motive. 

The basic principle of child psychology 
that the fundamental nature of the child is 
intelligent and good, as advocated by Maria 
Montessori, is being assiduously kept in view 
in the Vidv.a-Biiavan. So long we h.ave 
governed the child through mistrust almost 
resembling hatred, instead of allowing it to 
grow through love and understanding. The 
individual has been lost in the mass. The 
gi*eat qualitv of discipline has been approached 
from altogether a wrong angle with grievous 
moral results. Through oar bigotry and 
igeionuice we have obstructed the child in 
his one great natural mission, that of growth. 
Id a word, it has been at its best only 
instruction, wliich we have misnamed as 
education. In the Vidya-Biiavan a steady 
and deliberate effort is made to adopt the 
method suggested by »Toseph Payne whereby 
the teachePs part in the process of education 
is that of a guide, director or superintendent 
of the operations by which the child teaches 
himself. The boys are encouraged to be 
their own teachers. They are taught to 
educate their own mind and to train other 
senses, external and internal. They are 
always discouraged to cram and memorize 
their lessons like automatons. 

The science and art of education has 
made great .advance in recent years. The 
old theory that the child’s mind is a blank 
tablet, a tabula rasa, as Locke called it, 
has already been exploded. The new belief 
of “nature and nurture,” summed up in the 
two words of Sir Percy Nunn, is widely being 
accepted and applied with remarkable 
success. The child is born with certain 
inherited mental traits and the aim of educa- 
tion is to afford the atmosphere in which 
they may grow. If the right ej*vironmeQt is 
created, the child will himself learn with ease. 
The teacher in the Vidya-Bhavan is a guide 
and counsellor in the child’s studies. Here 
a strong effort is being made to make the 
child think for himself and take care of him- 
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self. The co-ordiuation of all subjects of study 
is^ being atterupted. The personal elenient 
in education is very, very great Unless the 
teachers are highly qualified bodily, intellec- 
tually and morally, the students will never 
be drawn towards them. The teaching 
profession is a sacred O) e and the teachere 
are in fact the builders of the future society. 
But unfortunately the majority of teachers 
look upon their profession as no better than 
a money-making and bread-winning one. 
The pivotal principle of educational philo- 
shopy perhaps is that example is better than 
precept. But the modern teachers are far 
away from the former. The well-known 
educationist Thring has rightlv said : “Life 
imparts life to life through life.” So in the 
Vidya-Blmvan the teachers are more friends, 
guardians and parents than mere in: tnictors. 
Mentally and morally efficient teachers there 
are in the staff. The aim of education, as 
Bagley points out, is to develop the social 
efficiency of the child. The school stands 
midway between the home and sficiety. So 
the Vidya-Btiavan lias been making every 
effort to develop a healthy corporate life in 
its wards. 

The child is father of the man, says 
the poet-philosopher Wordsworth. Whatever 
is learnt in the formative period of childhood 
bears fruit in the nduit age. Bertrand Russell 
has also said to the same effect that a child 
con)[>]etPs its education before it is nine years 
old and later on the child mind almost loses 
its plasticity and flexibility. So the Vidya- 
Bhavan admits only little boys between six 
and ten years. Its ideal is to begin education 
on right lines in infancy. Play-way is the 
key-note of the method of dealing with this 
infant class. There is no rigid time-table 
for it. Greater eniphasis is laid on training 
the senses than the reasoning faculty. English 
is taught by the direct method more or less 
as a living and spoken language by way of 
conversation. Both the analytic and synthetic 
methods, like the phonetic and “lottk and 
say”, are employed according to individual 
n^d. For teaching the correct accent of 
English the school possesses set of ‘lingna- 
jAnue^ records. Plans are ready for the 
cottage hostels, real modern gnrukulas in which 
six small cJiUdren between the age of six and 


ten will reside with the married master, 
entering the latter’s family. Life in these 
cottages will modify the sudden change from 
the mother’s care to the ordinary hostel 
cro>vd. 

The .special feature of the Vidya-Bhavan 
is to give each boy absolutely individual 
attention, To achieve this end the group 
system has been intnidiiced. The whole 
school has been divided into groups 
cousistirg of about fifteen or twenty 
boys more or less on a psychological basis. 
I'.ach group is under the thaige of two, or 
sometimes three, tea- hers. Ihis is a great 
help in the coordination between the home 
and the school and the complete liarmonicnis 
development of the child. The conventional 
heiniework is avoided. It being a whole day’s 
school from dawn till dusk, children prepare 
their lessons in periods of ‘supervised study.’ 
The ‘jissignment’ work combined with snper- 
visid sfudy is a cautious approach in the 
direction of the Dalton Plan. The class 
rooms in the school are allotted to different 
snbjiots and arc accordingly equipped. It 
is hoped to have in course of time labor- 
atories fi-ir working arnuiid the Dalton niethi'd. 
Examinations are not regarded as the only 
oriteri<>n for promotion. 'I'he boy has to 
prove through solid work throughout the year 
the sinitiltaiieous development of head, heart 
and hand for the same. Sanskrit and Persian 
are compulsory up to the middle standard. 
This arrangement is preferred not only 
because the study of clas^ical languages 
broadens the mental outlook but also because 
it gives a wider basis to the boy’s studies at 
a higher stage. Science and G* ography are 
taught in a realistic and humanistic way. 'J be 
boys learn Geography through pictures and 
obser\'ation of birds and animals. Science 
is taught through the Jife-storiea of great 
scientists and their discoveries. The child’s 
mind is thus impressed with the creative pos- 
sibilities of the human mind. 'J'he syllabus 
of History is drawn np on a ‘concentric 
method’ bv which the boys learn first the 
fundamentals of Indian History and great 
personalities of the world. Music and draw- 
ing are compulsory, because the study of them 
respectively develop the inner rliyihm and 
aesthetic sense of the child. The medium of 
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iiistniction is the mr^thpr-toiigue. The boys 
are not ninrelv confined to the test-books 
prpscrib^'d for the course but the teacher leads 
theiQ to tne library, which is an open one. 
This has produced e.'Lccileur results. 

Atiimial traiuin>r, gardening, pljystcal educa- 
tion and games are all iueluded iu the curri- 
culutn. There is al.so a library, a workshop 
and a lal)or:it(»ry attached to the seh-ril. The 
Vidva-Biiiivan also makes use of the Bov 
Scout movement The b >ys with their 
teaolier’.s guidance bring out a manuscript 
magazine. This dpv'eio[)S the creative faculty, 
the imagination and the writing capacity of 
the student. Occ.i.sionally trips to places of 
historical or geographical interest and e.tear- 
sion camps are organized to train boys in self- 
reliance and eniliirance. Moreover, camps 
bring them in touch with the mystic and 
spir itual influence of nature. Outings arrang- 
ed on group and scout lines have proved of 
great educational utility. Plato long ago truly 
pointed out that £>ii' the sound education of a 
child a gymimsinm for the body is as necess- 
ary as the gyiuiiasiiiin for the soul. The boys 
have, apart from systematic physical culture, 
regular outdoor games including sword-play 
and lathi-play. The Vidya-Bhavan is making 
some experiments to And for itself the educa- 
tional methods which may best suit its 
children. No method is taken for granted for 
good. Every project is accepted on an ex- 
perimental basis. Methods have been adopted 
to minimize the evil effects of excessive ex- 


ternal authority which breeds either blind 
obedience or unreasoning revolt and to 
develop a sense of responsibility and self- 
reliance ill children. Great emphasis is laid 
on the adjustment of the b'lys to the environ- 
ment. The Vidya-Bhavau is a non-denomina- 
tional institution and is so by choice. No 
particular dogina or theological system forms 
the exclusive basis of the scheme of religious 
education. Cimmon principles of ai! religions 
and lives of all w>>rid-teachers are told to the 
boys ill the form of stories after the prayer on 
Sunday mornings. The talks have often 
stimulated searching enrjuiries and interesting 
discussions on G >1 and the Universe and 
the duties and obtigations of man towards 
them. 

The Vidya-Bhavan is fortunate to have a 
band of 8elfle.ss workers, sincere to the back- 
bone. If l>r. Mehta, the founder-president, 
is the body, Miss Heilemanu, the rector, is the 
brain of the institution. It is indeed a great 
enterprise for a lofty purpose. It requires 
Herculean strength and Himalayan patience 
to work out its plans and projects and to 
make it a growing reality. But the logic of 
it is irresistible. 

It is right ideals iu education that shape 
the destiny of the nation. India was dena- 
tionalized by following a wrong course of 
education. But the time is not far off when 
Indian ideals will be adopted in the Indian 
educational institutions to build India’s future' 
greater than her glorion.s past. 
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CENSUS OE INDIA, VOL. 1, PART III: 

EthiogmphieaJ, (Oovernmp/U of l/idia Pre^s, 

7555.) Pp. ll6-\~240. P/'ice. P^-. 7-1 0^0^ or 756*. 

The Tolume before ua is an etbnoraaphic supple- 
ment to Dr. J. H. Hutton’s General R(*port of the 
Census of India. 1931. It is divided into two parts. 
Part A deals with the ‘facial Aifinilics f»f the Peoples 
of India/’ written by Dr. B. S. Guha, Ph. p., 
Anthropologist. Zoological Survey of India. Part. B, 
edited by Dr. Hutton, contains ‘'Ethnographic Notes’’ 
bj various contributors including 16 pages of "Tour 
Notes of the Census Commissioner,” himself. 

The anthropometric investigations of Dr. Guha 
and some previous and contemporaneous workers in 
the held bear out the existence of the following 
different racial strains in the composition of the 
Indian population, which have for sometime now 
been recognized by various anthropologists, and which 
were for the first time systematically set forth by 
Dr. Hutton himself in his main Report {Census of 
InHta. 1931. Vol I, Part I, pp. 442 These racial 
elements arc— 

(1) A comparatively short-statared long-headed 
element which forms the basic substratum of the 
population of India os a whole, and may be called 
the ‘Mediterranean’ type. The Telugu Brahman, the 
Eallan of the Southern Tamil country, and the 
llluva of Cochin are said to be representative samples 
of this type. Though it forms the dominant dement 
in the population of the Andhra ccuotry and Mdabar 
it is also the predominant element in the greater 
part of the lower stratum of the population of 
Nurtheim India. 

(2) A broad -headed element of medium stature, 
which may i>e called ‘ Alpine” or “Alpine-Arraenoid” 
caro^ to be suDerim posed on this basic element in the 
We^itern Littoral and id 

The Nagar Brahman of Gnjrat, the Kayastha of 
Bengal, and the Kannada non- Brahman are the main 
representative of rhU typp. 

(3) Next, a Proto-Nordic long-headed, tali-statured 
eleraeitt came to be superimposW in Northern India 


on the basic ‘Mediten*anean’ substratum. The 
Brahman of the United Provinces, the Sikh of the 
Punjab, and North-Western Himalayan tribes like 
the Kattir and the Patban, are said to be typical 
representatives of this tyi>e. 

(4) A short- statu red, broad-headed Mongoloid 
dement is found all alojig the sub-Himalayan regions 
from North-east Kashmir ro Bhutan. 

(5) A second Mongoloid element, with medium 
stature and longish head and medium nose, but with 
the typicid Mongoloid charaeteriaties of the face and 
the eye. coustiuitcs the major strain in the population 
of the Assam hills and not inconsidirrably of the 
Brahmaputra valley. The Angami Nsga and the 
Mikir-Bodo group are good repressntaaves of this 
type. 

(6j Lost, hut not the least, is the short-statured. 
long-headed, brown-black element constituted by the 
aboriginal population of India, said to be of the 
‘Australoid’ or ‘Proto- Australoid' type, who are in fact 
the earliest occupants of Indian soil except perhaps 
a still earlier dark pigmy strain of the Negrito type 
who would appear to have been displaced and 
partially absorbed by the ancestors of the existing 
aborigines of India. 

Dr. Guha proposes that to these “non-Negretoid’’ 
Iiidiau aborigines the ancient Indian name of 
Nisada’ may henceforth be applied more appropriately 
than any new-fangled modern name, such as 
Pre-Dravidiaci,’ ‘Proto-Australoid.’ or ‘Veddoid.’ But 
we doubt whether it would be prudent to use thi.s 
Old and more or less occupational name, which 
seems to have acquired an unsavoury association 
about It, in preference to the colourless appelirttion of 
pre-Dravidian.’ The uewiy-found race-consciousness 
and even racial pride now in evidence among certain 
sections of Indian aborigines might resent the 
r«U8citation of the term ‘Nisada’ as a racial name 
to be applied to them. 

Physical measurements and statistical calculations 
occupy the laiger part (116 page®) of this 6r3t part 
of the volume. Dr. Guha took an thropo metric 
roeasur^^ments of as many as 2.511 person ** under the 
auspices of the Census I^partment and also utilized 
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o^rtfiin previous measurements takeu by biiusei^ aud 
other workers in the field A Dumber of excellent 
plates enhance the value of this paxt of the work. 

The Second Part of the volume before us con5dsts 
of ‘'Ethnoir'^apfaic Xoics by various hands.'* Dr. Hu'tou 
himseif leads with 16 pages of his own ToJir Notes 
on different iribes that he visited. As might be 
expected, his not^^s based on his own obficrv«'itirjns are 
very accurate and illurDiaatinir. But alone the aeenracy 
of some stray item here and there base<l obviously on 
infomiaTion may jwrhaps be doubted. Tims the informa- 
tion rc'gardmg the Oraons that each village has some 
different jiuinial for its emblem, applies now only to 
a very limiied number of Oraou villages iu the central 
portion of the Ranchi plateau alone, and the wooden 
camel that Dr. Hutton saw at a certain Dhumkuria 
fprefijm^bly of village Birhambey) is not ridden by 
lie headman at the 'Rifh fesrival”— for the Oraona do 
not observe the R‘M festival at all. '-but is take'll to 
the Oraon tribal fttras which have no connection 
with any Hindu festival and are not held in the 
month of Asarh in which the Ruth festival of the 
Hindus is celebrated. 

As for Dr. Hutton's note at p. 96 on the origin of 
the Kurmi-Mdhtos of Chota Nagpur, it U gratifying to 
the present writer to find that Dr. Huttoifs suggestion 
that ihvy Tepresent un amalgamation of the brachy- 
ccphdV Pamiri stock” with ao ancestral UColariii' 
stoch .lod that *‘the KurmUMahtois a clear monument 
of € Alpine IU ignition into India and the process 
0 its absorption” is in ix^rfect agreement with the 
same hvpotlu'sis chat the projent writer suggested on 
cultural grounds sometime ago in bU presidential 
address at a literary association at PuruHa (Manbhuni) 
and which was published in the Bengali monthly 
^'Pf'ahasi^' of Sravati 1342, B E. (July. 1935). 

With regard to the contributions of other writers 
in this second Pnrt of the volume under review, their 
qualitv is genei-ally very good, particularly of such 
contributions (to name only a few) as those of Rev. 
Dr. Bedding. Mr Mills, Mr. Parry, Mr. Hari Bilash 
and the late Mr. Dewar, and Mr. W. V. Grigson, 
who have made special studies of the tribes they 
write about. If any comment is permissible, one 
would have liked to see that the special area in which 
a particular contributor studied a particular tribe 
might be notetl,— for customs, beliefs and traditions 
of the same tribe are found to vary more or less 
ill different local areas. 

Although the notes of the majority of the contri* 
butors of this second part are more or less valuable 
this cannot unfortunately be said of all. To cite one 
or two instances of patently erroneous nutementa by 
contributors who obviously do not understand what 
they write about. At p. 115. we road ‘‘Oraons are 
a class of the FColarian division of the aboriginals” ! 
Again, “Marriages at present are not conSn^ to the 
same Paris hut a man of one Pam can marry a girl 
of another Paris of Oraons” I And so on and fortL 
To designate the ‘Dravidian^-speaking Oraon as 
‘Eolarian/ and to say that marriage in the same 
“Paris” (clan) is the rule among the aborigines of 
Chota Nagpur, and marriage outside the clan is 
just beginning to be pennitted, is to reverse the actual 
state of things and to l>etray utter imorance of the 
tribes about whom this contributor looses to write, 
^me other items of iufoimation that he supplies 
are of the same quality. 

Another writer writing about the Santals says 
at p. Ill, “The chiefs are drawn from the KLsku 
class” but at p. 112 he writes, “There is no 
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order of social prec^nleiice, and no chiefly cl^n.” 
Another contributor prefaces his contribution by 
saying. ‘*1 have rolh'cred as much information as 
p 'Fsible from a. cursoo’ pernsa! of such iiieraturc as 
IS available in my omce library dealing with the 
tribe, and from" hasty local enquiries made” at two 
places. One may be permifxod to doubt the value and 
iTs^falne^s of notes prepared in this way. Fortunately 
these arc exceptions rather than the rule iu this 
volume. 

When we consider the three parts of Vol. I 
(India) of the Reports of the Cfivs7/.<! of hxdia^ 
as a whole, we cannot but feel unstinted admiration 
for the masft of valuable material collected, marshalled, 
systeraati:?ad and synthefized by Dr. Hutton with 
the zeal, devotion and skill of an accomplished 
scholar that he is. 

C- Roy. (RaTichi) 

NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO JOHN : Bf/ H. P, Blavatshj. Pnhlishrd by 
Throsophical Pnhlishin y House ^ Admr^ Madras, 
Pp. fi4. 

Tho nofps are undoubtedly scliciiarly and breathe 
a spirit of rescarfh. But manv of ihe incerpretations 
will eerfninly be unaccej>ia))le to an orthodox 
Christian. The apirit in which the Neir 'Jhglnment is 
understood by onr author will be evident from the 
following statement; 

‘The whole of the A’etr 'Uesinmont is an alle^rical 
representatinii of the Cycle of Initiation, i>., the 
natural birth of man in ain nr flesh, and of his second 
or apiritu.al birth as an Initiate, followed by his 
resurrection after three days of trance — a mode of 
purification — diirinz which time his human body or 
Astral waa in Hades or Hell, which is the earth, and 
bis divine li^o in Heiven or the realm of truih. The 
Neir TMiamfHt describes unselfish ^chiie or divine 
msffic; the Old Tk»tanten( tfives the description of 
bine!.-, or selfish mafric. The latter is psychism, the 
former nil spirituslity’’ (p. 20). 

There are manv to whom most ancient writings. 
(e. 5 r.. the Rtmapana and the Muk'ibkai-ntn) arc 
allegorical. They will i)e delighted with this now 
interpretation of the Bible. 

THE OCCULT TEACHINGS OF THE 
CHRIST : Bij Josephine Ramom. Publl-Jied by 
T/ieosophica) PMishinq House. Adi/ar, Miuira-s 
Pp. 49. 

This is an ex^eais of the Bible according to 
the priticiples of interpreration laid down by Madame 
Blavatsky in her Secret Doctnw. The teachings of 
Christ are h^re said to be. “Occult, teachings which 
could only be explained at Iniuation” (p. 1 >. “Christos 
is tho impersonal and (me essence of Dt-ity” (p 4) 
The Christ state is the stale of the Jitan-mukta (p, 5)! 
“The Spiritual descent of Jesus is iraced from the 
Dhyan Chohans the ‘Serpents of Wisdom,’ who 
are also the Angels of the Stars of Christians,.. 
or again the seven Planets (including the Sun) of 
every religion” (p. 8). ‘The romance of the vicarious 
atonement and mission of Jesus as ii now stancis, 
was borrowed by some too liberal Initiates from the 
mysterious and w^ird tenet of the earthly experience 
of the reincarnating Ego” (p. 9). 

We have quoted enough to show the spirit of the 
book. That the apparently simple story of the iVe«i 
lestament may be shewn to be pregnant with occult 
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meanings will be obvious to any one who reads a 
book like this. 

U. C. Bhattachaejee 

A HISTORY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS IN HYDERABAD STATE; By 
if. Kiian. New Hyderabad Presk 

Sectmlef’abady 1935. Price unstated. 

WHITHER HYDERABAD ? : By Syed Ahul 
Easetn. (Publisher not mentioned.) Price Be. 1 

Theae are two unequal books. Mr. Fatnllah Khan 
conceniB himself with a dry-as-dust examination of 
the evolutiou of the administrarire machinerj' in the 
State of Hyderabad, from 1724 to the prf^ent day. 
Within the short space of a hundred and fifty pa^es, 
Mr. Khnn reviews the sal lent features of administra- 
tive reform ever since Asaf JaVs revolt against the 
Mughal Emperor. The misdeeds of R^jah Cbandoo 
LaL the growing influence of the Reaid **ncy ov<»r fhe 
Nizam, the noiorious dealings of Messrs. Palmer & Co., 
the redoubtable efforts of the first Salar Jung to clean 
up the augean stables of maladministration, the 
infusion of British Indian talent into the administra- 
tive system, the later achievements of Sir Kishaii 
Fershad Bahadur, Sir AU Imam. Sir A^kbar Hydari,-- 
are all subjected to a careful scrutiny Proper 
emphasis is laid upon the late Nizam’s firman of 1892 
cdled the Qtmuncha J/w 6 or 2 W; and the present Nizamis 
rescript of the new Constiiution, as indicating the 
concerted effort of the State to brine: up its ad minis- 
trauon to modern expectations. Four chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of the reforms of the 
government of the present niler, Mr. Khan endeavour 
can be sefely recomineuded as an elementary guide to 
students of the nffaira of the premier (ndian State. 

Whilher liyderahfid is a challenging book. In 
fact, the ohalleuge contained on p. 140, was promptly 
taken up by the Nizam’s ^vernment and the 
book suppressed ns far as the dominions are 
coucerned. 

Mr. Abid Hasan is the Secretary of flie newly 
started “Nizam’s Subjects’ L^nigue”, of which the 
President is Nawa!) Sir Nizamat Jung Bahadur, 
lately Political Member of the State (iovernment. The 
book is a runnh^ coramsjitary upon the princip^ 
clauses of the i^agne’s consritution. Written in 
trenchant language, the book lays emphasis upon 
some of the 'most imporunt problems of the State. 
It is mainly centred round the thes's that Hyderabad 
is for the Hyderabadis. and the Midki movement 
is but a refti^s effect of the League’s activities. 
Fortunately, the League is non-communal and non- 
denomination al and ea 1 phasi 7 .es the necessity for 
loyalty to the house of Asaf Jah and to Deccani 
Nationalism. When it is remembered that over two 
million ^‘outsiders” are now tnaoning the administra- 
tion, industry and commerce of the State, one is 
naturally inclined to sympathize with the people 
of Hyaerabad. The book takes a bold stand 
upon the sovereign rights of Hyderabad, which 
*s an ally of the British Government and not 
. feudatory. The League demands a fair position 
or Hyderabad in the new federal poBty and 
cpbraids the State Government for not publishing a 
Jailed account of the work of its delegations to 
the Round Table Confertnees. It further insists on 
the broadening of the C‘)astitutiou of the State and 
outlines a new constitution in which the democratic 
prindple is firmly enthrened. It does not propose 
to disturb vested intere^. but demands the early 


inauguration of a people’s government. Mr. Hasan 
has naturally provoked the wrath of the Residency 
when he touchefi upon the sore point thar., ospocually 
after Reading’s warning to Hyderabad oyer 

the Nizam’s famous letter concerning the rendidoix 
of the Berars, the Political Dep;u:tinent ot the 
Government of India have outstepped their bounds 
ill dealing with the legitimate interests and aspira- 
tions of eleven million people. I wish that more 
books of the type done by Mr. Hasan are available 
upon ever>' one of the Indian States. Pablieity i? 
an asset in itself. 

LaXKA SUEBAllAM 

THE RURAL OR THE MAXIMS OF 
TIRU-VALLUVAR : Translaled By V. V. 5. 
iiyar. Second EdUioru The Bhnradvaja Ashrama, 
Shennadevi, South India-y payes Dj 0. IGmo, 
Ixin+aSS. 

The Kural is one of the finest products of Indian 
culture, lis author Tiru-valluvar was a South Indian 
Pariah and flourished probably about 200 A.C. 
Though born of an untouchable, Tiru-valluvar 
combined the wisdom of a statesman and liw-giver 
with the spiritual vision of a saint. His Kural is a 
veritable treasure-house of good counsels for the 
house-bolder, and the king os well as the man seeking 
after beatitude or liberation. Thus it is not only a 
great book of Indian but of the World Literature as 
well. This very important work was twice translated 
in German prose and once in poetry. Besides this, 
it has been translated into Latin, Fiench and English, 
aud in the last-named language five translations 
exiet. Front ibis one can well estimate the great 
value of the work which h^is been fittingly called the 
Tamil Veda. Thus wo offer our heartiest thanks to 
Mr. Aiyar for raakiug the written in old and 

difficult Tamil, available for the general public in an 
authentic aua readable traoelation. To lovers of 
India’s culture especially of her religious literature 
this work will be highly welcome 

As regards hU conception of the mm and objects 
of human life Tiru-valluvar is s typical Indian rishi. 
He believes in the four objects of numan life (chafur- 
varga or punuifMrtha). Hence he has a very healthy 
and happy outlook 01 life. He has spoken highly of 
married love and family life and is in this respect 
80 different from some of our modern saints who 
draw their inspiration from the Semitic source and 
speak very disparagingly of all 8 ex -relation 8 and 
ailvocate all kinds of i^ceticism for making man 
religious or spiritual. Little do those saints know that 
the asceticism, which means a virtual denial of life 
desiccates a man physically as well as spiritually. It 
may be hoped that the Ktcral will act as corrective 
to those who has so long been misled by a ftdse 
idealism which has been imported from abroad. 

The Kural is divided into Jhree parts which are 
assigned to what may be translated as dfiarma, artha 
aud kama which are the three among the four 
puruskarthas of the rishis. The last puruskariha or 
moksha has not been treated in the Kural probably 
for the fact that one attaining the first three will fe^ 
no difficulty in attainiug this or it may be the subject 
was too for a written lecture. In the first 

part on dharma Tiru-valluvur treats the various 
duties of a hnus^»-holder and the rules of self-discipline 
for an iu dividual. Id the second part he has treated 
matters generally handled by WTitors of niti-shastras , 
piz., duties of a king and rhe members of the body 
politic. In these two matters he has displayed much 
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practical sense. Id the third or the last part of his 
work Tiru-valiuvar has treaie»i marriage and 

goes, WHS an ideal husband 
and had for his wife a very devoted woman and 
whatever we have in the last part of the Kifrnl ie 
probably a faithful record of the truths about love 
and marriage, realized in his own person £J life and 
this gives addinoiial charm to his great wfirk In 
spite ot Tivu-valluvar’s very un-seinific ouilot-k of life 
some Cbrisrian writers ha%’e traced Christian infiuencefl 
in the Kuro/. Their chief reliance in the matter was 
the dubii'Us story of the establish meat of a Cbnsiian 
church in Hjlapore by St. Thomas in 200 A.C. But 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter in Hibbert Lect«r.r9 (1919) ou 
Theisin in Medieval Indin'^ says that he 'remaiirs 
unconvinced that the higher religious thought of 
micli«'yjd India owed anything to Christian influence’. 
His Aoir on CMaiiamfj/ in indi.4 where he discusses 
the worth of the story of S:. Thomas in il^lapore 
ahould be rmd in this connection. 

Thus the A'?/ rat represents the Indian spirit in its 
irucsr form, and we again thank the translator for 
this valuable work. 

Ghosh 

, MOW 1 FORKTOLD THE LIVES OF 
GREAT MEN, edited hy Dr. Ifasniukh At. 
lihaUiar, j/ifUiahed by Messrs, D, B. Taropore^ala 
Sons an/l Co, of ffornbn lioad, Bon^au. 
lis, 6 net ' ^ 

Dr. Khakbar has compiled this admirable book 
from the memoirs and articles of ^‘Obeiro” (whose 
real name is Count Louis HHiuraon) for the 
benefit of the wide circle of students of the study 
of the hand. The book ha^ been prefaced by an 
introducHon by “Cheiro” himself. 

In bis introduciion ‘’Cheiro’’ admits and 
aoknowledgfs that the Hindu Vedas are the oh lest 
scriptures that have been found and in fnet they 
are the /(^luidafion of even the Greek Bchf*oIs of 
lean dug. The njoftt ancicut records are those found 
amongst the Hindus, although it is difficult to trace 
i\B path from comury to country. If. is pleashg 
to Dole that ‘‘Cbeiro^’ predicted wish admirable 
certainly the desrirdes of many eminent persons in 
the wr'rld. including Her QraHous Majesty the 
Ete lamenred Queen Victoria, His Jtajefty the late 
King Edwiird VII, the late Czar of Kusnia, King 
Hunib«rt of Italy, Lord Kitchener of Khartoom. 
Whittaker Wnght. King Jjeopohl of B(.dgium ana 
a bos' of other ernimnt person h. He also foretold 
the tFHgic end of the ill-fated "Titanic.” It is 
“Cheiro”’s conviction that it is possible wiih care 
to avoid the 'll cflV'ts of un favourable conjunctions of 
the planets. ‘‘Cheiro” has demonstratea that the 
lines of the hand are a veritable chart of life and 
they can be accurately read and deciphered. 

JlTENDKA XaTH BuSE 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT: By 
NaUni Hanjm Sarkor ; jiuhlii<hed by TJie Book 
Cornpony Ltd,^ Calcutta. Pnee Rnj^ee One. 

The monograph under review is a collection of 
relevant eiiracrs from addresses on unemployment 
and allied problems delivered by the author at 
differ* lit timea before the Economic Societies of the 
VidyasHgar College and Seottieh Church Odlege and 
the Old Students* Reunion of the Dacca Hall of the 


Dacca University. Although in these addresses the 
author has coucerned himseif with unemplojmcrt in 
India generally and Bengal in particuliir, he has not 
mhsed the uid<r issues inVoived. The author admits 
that along with oth^r countries India has been 
susceptible r.o intcnaarional trade conditions, but at 
the same time he bas not failed to stress the })oint 
tba* in certain respects India’s unemplos ment problem 
diff rs frean that uf the Western couniries, and is 
largely inde|)eiiderit of outside causes. In B<‘ngal, 
of all the dashes affectKl. not e has been so badly 
bit HS the middle classts of ilie Province, To this 
clasF the Province owes much of its cultrirc and 
enligbr*‘un3ent and msny of the nobl»s«t quaiities of 
our race. It is, therefore, in the finie^s of ibings 
that the author has discussed at a consMerable Icngih 
the main factors which have accentuated uncmplnj-- 
meni among the middle classes. Af er exaniintng the 
causes of unemp!o>ment and attempiing to estimate 
its extent and indicate its incidence, the author goes 
on to snggtst certwin lines of lemedies wiich would 
help to r^uce the evil subsianlially. The author 
has suggested gixxl many avenues of employment 
with or without State-aid and has also prOjHiscd the 
introduction of technical education on u larger scale 
to cope with the problem. Though more praciical 
suggesiions would have been welcome, one c/iniiot 
but admire the masterly maimer in which the whole 
question has been tackled. We are sun* that this 
moDot^rnph will be of grant help to those who are 
seriously thinking of a solution of the probK m of 
unemployment obrainiug in this country. The get-up 
and printing of the book are excellent. * 

SUKCMAR RaXJAK DA6 

MARGARET (HLLAN : A Play in thrcf^ 
acts. By Bnn.sdsy ilac^^afnaro. George Allen and 
UwiinfLondony 10A4, 3$, 3(1. vet 

A dramatic account of a passionately loving 
woman who tri#*9 to control her ae'^rioy but whum 
fate mocks The rush of even Is ami of years hus 
been skilfully presented and the tragedy of life 
comes out in all its intense agony and crut-I s’rengrh. 
The inti Test never fl igs, and though the atm >sph*T 0 
is that of an Irish locality, the appoai is universal. 
The climax has been powerfully worki'^I out und the 
piny is an index of the dramatist’s power over 
emotion kI crises and tense situations. 

THE H ARTJANS IN REBELLION : By Prof 
C, B, Agar feat ALA. (Conlab)^ IK B. TaraporevcUa 
Sons d> Co,y Bombay. Be. 1-4. 1934. 

Prof, Agarwal iu course of the eight chapters 
of this book Driven ts his ease for the removal of 
untouchabiiny and discusses the problem in its 
proper tK-ariiigs carefully sifting from it questions of 
intermaniage and interciining, and taking his htund 
on reason and feel{’*g rather than merely on text 
of the scriptures. He believes that it is out of all 
proportions to assign to the Rnrijans a number of 
seats which the strength of their popuUtion does not 
deserve, and while the Brahmina and othf'r caste 
Hindus may help in e<lucating them, they slV'Uld 
co-opera t*' by giving up unclean practices and in 
other ways approaching the view-point of caste Hindus, 
S<viety is dynaroic, heredity is not the decisive 
fact<ir in matters of professional efficieDoy. and there 
should be no bar to the admission of H'»rij ins to 
the Hindu temples ; ouly the caste Hindus should be 
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persuaded to this step and not coerced to it by any 
ii^i^laiive act. 

AgarTs^al has abundant sympathy for the 
caste Hindu vif»w -point, but happily that does not 
Wind hira to the fact that the Harij ui's is a just cause. 
He 18 no doubt sometimes nervous about the 
tremendous impetus given to the raavement by 
Maliatma Gaodhi, but nevertheless frads geuuine 
admiption for the saint of Sabarmati. His treatm^^nt 
of the subject must be pronounced on the whole 
comprehensive and satisfactory. Though based on 
Mr. S. M. Mate’s book (in Marathi) on the subject, it 
does not follow him slavishly, but the political bias 
IS all the more pronouacecl. 

P. R. Sek. 

THE SOCIAL ECONOxMY OP THE 
HIMALAYANS : Bi, S. D. PanL SUU 
LL. By Ph. D. Lonrlon, George A lUn and 
Unwin^ Ltd. los. Pp. S64. 42 plates (oid- 6 imps. 

The book under reviev presents a detailed account 
of economic^ life in the Kumaou Eimnlayas. The 
author is himself a Kumaoni, and has, therefore, 
had good opportunities of observing people 
intimately. 

The agricultural life of the people has been 
ti'eated with particular cai^e, and sufficient details have 
been given with regard to predatory ciilnvarion, 
terracing, the rotaiion of crops, irrigation, manures, 
cattle and so on. The author is particularly interested 
in the relation between environment and man, *.c., 
the question bow far the life of man ban been 
conditioned here by the environment and bow far 
the m«n has been able to alter the environment to 
suit his own needs. Ho finds that the balance of 
power is in favour of the physicsl environment iu 
the higher mountain are*i 6 , while it is the other way 
in the lower reaches. This ie an interesting ^eoretical 
conclusiou. 

It is for the above reason that the book opens 
with a chapter on the physical features of the 
Kumaon Himalayas. Hut geography does not seem 
to be the strongest point of the book. Dr. Pant has 
obviously not utilized even the standard text-books 
of Himalayan geography. His geographical descrip- 
tion is, therefore, likely to confuse and mislead 
students. Gaurishankar and Everest should not eveu 
to-day be stated to be identical. It is not simply 
the waters south of the Kumaon-Tibetaii water-parting, 
running generally along the Zaskar range, that flow 
into India. The northern waters also do so 9 ia the 
Sutlej. The term Trans- Himalaya has a technical 
meaning ond does not stand for all snow-covered 
ranges beyond the Great Him.ilayau range. Sven 
Hedin, who iwpularizcd it, used it to mean the 
mountain system in the north-west beyond, and 
perhaps including, the Kailas range. There are 
similar rnistaken with regard to geographical names 
which have been rather loosely used. But these 
defec's should not detract from the obvious value 
of the book which lies in its abundance of economic 
information. 

With regard to social and eeouomic questions 
treated in the book, there is one point which requires 
furttrer elucidarion ; and we hope Dr. Pant will throw 
more light on the following subject in some sul^equent 
volume. Just as there ^is a certain co-relation 
between environment and human life, so there ought 
to be one between the economic activities of the 
people and their social organization, Dt. Pant has 
touched this question in Chap. XIX with reference 


to the social status of women. But we feel tempted 
to ask if the economic activities of the people have 
not also product social stratifications in order to 
carry on those very activities with efficiency ; and if 
those differonr. classes are not marked oil* from one 
another by diflbrences in econo tnic and legal treatment 
or in the matter of social status. 

We hope Dr. Pant will tell us, ni future, 
something more about the Kumaon is* along these 
lines. For lie has not only special facilities of doing 
so as a Kumaoni himselr, but has also an eye for 
detailed observation as is proved by the thoroughness 
of the present account. 

Niomal Kumar Bosr. 

DARA SHUKOH, VOL. I. BIOGRAPriY 
by Kalika Rartjan Qannngo, A, Ph. D., Reader^ 
tlniv&rsUy of Dacca. M. G. Sorkar & Sons. January 
1935, Pnee lis. o-O-O. Pp. 450. 

Dr. Qanungo’s recent biogra^iy of Dara Shukoh, 
the unfortunate heir- apparent of Emperor S'hah Jalian, 
excites mixed feelings of pity and reverence in the 
readeris min A There are at least two figures in the 
Mughal imperial family, who, but for a strange froak 
of fortune, would have come to occupy the seat 
filled by the great Akbar and who would thereby 
have moat likely changed the future course of Indian 
history. One is Prince Kinisru and the oiber Dnru 
Shukoh. Khusru was the eldest son of Jahangir 
who was put to death by his younger brother »Shah 
Jahan. Akbar before his death had iniended this 
grandson of his to succeed him in preference to his 
unworthy son Salim, who on ihat account went into 
open reoeilion and embittered the lust days of his 
father. Khusru thus remained a prisoner for many 
years and met an untimely and sad etid at the hands 
of Shfth Jahan. He was a cultured and broadminded 
prince, most fitted to carry on the great ex^>erim^*nt 
of Akbar for effecting unity between the two 
dominaut races of India. 

The other figure is Dara Shukoh the eldest of 
Shah Jahan's sons, who was dearly loved and 
brought up in a right royal magnificence of the 
hey-day oc the Mughal Empire. He waa highly 
educated and weil-vcrsed both in Persian and 
Sanskrit learn iiig. His broad and sy mpaiihetic 
outlook towards humanity probably incapacitated 
him for s^ate-craft. His noble and unsiispeeling 
character proved bis ruin. He fell a victim to flic 
wiles of his younger brother Auraugzeb. He too was 
anxious to blend tbo two great religionn of India 
so ns to prevent their deadly conflict so detrimental 
to the national interests of the conn try. I>iit 
Providence willed it otherwise and we arc reipi)ig 
today the bitter fruits of the bigoted policy advocated 
by the ultra-orthodox section during Aurangzeb^K 
regime. 

Anyway the ai>pcaTance of Dara Shukoh^ a biography 
is most opportune and Is an eye-o|>ener to us ull. 
It is written in a charming style and can be quickly 
read like a novel. Shah Jahan and Anr.ir»gzcb lili 
so much space in our minds that we hardly suspect 
that there existed equally great but pathetic figuros 
whose history deserves to be studied with the same 
interest and minuteness. Many unknown but useful 
details of the inner life of the Mnghal palace arc 
incidentally provided in Dara Shuknh’s life, which 
the student of history will love to note. Ail th<>sc 
who are striving to sulve the Hindu-Moslem problem 
will do well to study this valuable contribution and 
profit by what has been a probioiu of centuries. 
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A second voiunie of Data's writdn;<s is to foilo^ ir. 
due course. 

G. S. S^UDESAT 

THE SAYINGS OF CONFLXUUS. 
TramkUe/l bf/ Leoium/ A. LwUL Third Edifion. 
Lonf/man^\ Great ril* Co. Lo^idon. Neir lorA*, 
Toronto. 7.sh. 6(1. net. Olotl* Gill. 

Mr. ^Lyal! is also the Author of The 

Chung- Yitf iff. and China. In the work under notice 
the tran?*!uhO!i ha« been made fuJ nearly word for 
word as possible, thus briu^inp: the Eng-lish style 
into A^rec-nicut with the simple terseness ol* the 
Chinese text. 

Th‘j introduetiou deals succinctly and in an 
Interesiin^ manner with the life and times of the 
;rrear Chinf^se sage, who^e Chinese name. K'uog Fu-tza. 
means the Master or Philosopher K’nng. 

Hia teachings do not require any corumeudatiou. 

^ WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, Fourth 
\ear, 1934-0'): hraijnv of yalxons^ Genera l-ifio. 
Pfke 6sh ; doth, 7sk. 6d. 

The Secretariat of the League has published this 
volume of 310 5 )agc.> entitled \Yorld Eeonomv: Snnrt'j. 
1034-35, reviewing the main f^'oriomic and financial 
events of thA twelve months up to and including 
July, 1935. This volume is based on information 
collected by the League’s i^onomic Intelligence 
Service from the moat reliable sources and is a 
continual ion of the editions published in the three 
previous years. 

There aro nine chapters. The first of these is a 
general statomeut of events during the period under 
review, which the author refers to as a “vc^r of 
instabiliiy’’. It mentions the harmful effect *of the 
curnmey war. the limits of national movements to- 
wards economic recovery, the New Df^al in tie 
United States, the recoverv in sterling countries and 
the defence of the gold bloc ^group. The other 
chapters concern respectively price movements in 
1034-35 ; the adaptation of agriculture : the recovery 
in indusirial production the part pluyed by the 
wage-earner in the economic revival ; the re- organisa- 
tion of international trade ; problems of intern Htional 
stability ; the tAchnical situation of the market 
favouring credit expansion and the economic msition 
in July, 1935. 

A large* luuount of interesting economic and 
financial information will be found iu this volume. 
It contains numerous charts and diagrams and a 
chronology of events and index. 

It is ore of the * best sellers’^ of the League. 
A l5»rge numb>-:r of profe.-sors, advanced students in 
economic*! and mm of biuiine'is scAk and find plenty 
of food for thought in it. 

C. 

MODERN PRODUCTION AMONG BACK- 
ML^RD PEOPLES: Bg I. C. Griai'e^\ no. 6 of 
the London Srhool of Econoniicf^ fierce in 
Kcononitrs and Conitnet'ce^ l93o. George Alki* and 
(Jnnun Ltd. lO^Gd. Pp^ 21S iciih Apps. A and P, 
a hAliogTctphy and nn Index. 

This book is a doctorate thesis for the London 
University. It was written while the author held the 
women’s studentship at the London School of Eco- 
DOuiics. As such it bears signs of painstaking 
research into practically all relevant materials, chiefly 


public reports and niDmorandums. The scope of the 
subject IB productiojj in the entire tropical region 
widi a tilt towards Africa. The Dutch Indies and 
India aUo come in. But references to India are very 
meagre, though Indian agricultural production falfils 
the conuifions for modern produetion among back- 
ward peoples as laid down in the book. Here, as 
eLewhere, the foreign suite or the metropolitan power 
(backward peoples have state, they have admivistra- 
iion) is expecting to ^>erfom tno three functions 
ineniionod bj' the author on p. 31, ¥ 1 ^.. (1) raaiii- 
tenance of che supply of exports from the territory, 
(2) prniecliou of the ])rofitabiU'y of foreign invest- 
ments in the territory, and tS) development among 
the natives of a market for its own manufactured 
products. Obviously. Mrs. Knowles and Mrs. S^era 
Anstey’^ text-books do not fit in either with the 
authors (home or its treatment. It is also idle to 
expect a first- hand study of sucU a vast topic from 
a university student, yet in the analysis of a subject 
like the conditions of Labour Supply a reilistic bias 
is any day prcfenible to the scientific attitude fostered 
ID the library of the Royal Empire .Society. 

The book cootains eight chapters in all. In the 
first, the history of the Far Ens^ern trade is traced 
and the relation between governance of the tropics 
and the methods of obtaining supplies shown. The 
second chapter removes the stigma usually airached 
to terms like ‘backward’ and 'native’ and givAs a 
clear-cut analysis of primitive economy. Apart frcai 
definitions the interest of the second chapter is 
anibropoiogical. The third deals with crops and 
methods of production and is very exhaustive. Yet 
the reader a curiousity remains slighilv unsatisfied 
inaamuch as the vital connection beuveon excessive 
population in the tropical zones and cropping and 
methods of culiivation is not shown. (Apf)€i»dix A 
is too slight to be of much usa) the same deficiency 
is responsible for the weakness of chapter five in the 
matter of descripiion. But the organizations of 
principal tropical CTO\ys as given in the app«‘ndix to 
chapter III and the conditions of labour supply' 
(chapter IV) are admirably described. In chapters v f 
and VI I the peusitit producuon is compared and 
contrasted with the pi :in radon system in favour of 
the former, in The long run. The author thus 
indicates the trend of assiniilatlons of capitalistic 
economy, “without Governmental support, systems of 
pro^'liiction which rely on simple wage labour are 
declining relatively w those which use iubour on 
some co-operative basis of free contracr. The native 
is gradually incrensing his pusf^cssiim of capital, 
either individually or co-oi)eraiively ; but even whore 
his pcisirion is eutireiy that of a cultivator or supffiy- 
ing foreign-ownixl fa^'torics, a contract on fin a! prices 
gives him an interest in the entire process of produc- 
tion. and makers him to some extent participate in 
the rit-k— -find the profits— of changes in the market 
deraatid for the finished product. The position of 
the EurovHian iuvj^stor under these conditions depends 
k>8 upon |v'>ljtical privilege and more upon competi- 
tive function in the processes of production.” (P. 218.) 
Appendix B gives highly interesting figures of areaa 
alienated to foreign holders in freehold or long lease- 
hold, and of areas reserved for native occupancy 
where the Ira])erial Government has a.ssiinied owner- 
ship of all land. 

It is clear from the above that this excellent book 
is invaluable for the student of modern economic 
history, particularly in that phase of it which is 
known as ImperiHlisra. The impact of foreign 
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c&pitalism on the indigerjous eeoooiuy of backward 
petJg^les 19 a fact of supr<-me iiupurfance to both 
pariif's coDcenied. Nearly all roajor problems taxing 
the \yc»rld today can be undixsiood in its tcrnis- 
The implications of the incider* ce arc of coui*se not 
diacuFsed^ in the book, the chief qualitv of which 
consists in an unbiassed accouio* of the facts of the 
Bituution. As the facts are allowed to sjx'ak for 
tbeiTisclves, qiv^tatioiis from Marxist pampblets are 
out of court. The two di-liciencies meiuionecj above — 
they are not defects— the slight prepoiuicrance 
of ihe interest in African tropics and the neglect of 
the population problem can be easily cnm^cted by 
the E»‘onotnic Haiidbijok of the Pacific Areas, parti- 
cularly ceitain secnons^ of chapiers* 1. 2, »nd 3 for 
Population, Land Uiiliznlion, Food Product ion, and 
Coj|8unipfif)ii, edited by Mr. F. V. Field and publish- 
ed in April 1934 for ilic Institute of Pacilic Relaiious. 
An appendix on Foreinn investments would have 
been a welcome feature of this truly useful and 
dependable book. 

Dhubjati Mukkbji 

THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION : By 
Joseph. Stnliu., International BubliskerSs Neu^ York. 
Price ft 1.50. Pp. 168. 

The book coosists of a uiiraber of articles and 
speeches by the^ present Dictator of the RuF-'ian 
prolftiirLte running over a number of years from 
1918 to 1927. What is at once the merit and the 
limitation of the book is that it was not written 
as a whole, with the result that readers who are not 
fairly familiar with the df^mcstic atmosphere of 
Russia after the war, will cot. find it very illuminat- 
ing. Butt on the other hand, we glean here a 
flrst-bHiid intimacy wiih the problems that harassed 
the conimuiiist party in the Brat yeai's of its dictHtoi- 
ship. Here also wo learu of ibe beginnings of the 
notnrione Staliii-Troisity conlroversy, and taste a 
little nf its vituperative bitterness, 

With regard to the Ooiober Revolution Stalin 
says that it wms not a purely ‘‘proletarian revokitinn*' 
but a “happy combination*' of it with a *'peasflnfc 
war.*’ “The October Revolution proved that the 
proletariat can seizo power and msiniain it, provided 
u is able to wrest the middli* strwta, especially the 
peasantrv, from the cnpitaliat classes, provided it 
kf^ows how to transform these strata fnmi reserves 
of cnpitalLm into reserves of the proletariat.” But 
peasants do not exhaust the middle sirata. There 
arc the oppressed imtiona litter, which though con- 
sisting mainly of workers and peasant, are neverthe- 
less oppressed as nationalities. Revolution, to be 
complete therefore, must realize the combination 
of “proletarian revolution” wilh not only a “peasant 
war. but also a “net ion ul w»r.” 

Stalin is the high- priest of Leninism and is 
therefore pitiloKaly jealous of any iotrusions of 
Trotskyism. “What can there be in common,” he 
sajs, “between Lenin’s Bolshevik theses and the 
anti -Bolshevik scheme of comrade Troisky with its 
'plrtjiug ar, seizing power^ ? where do people get 
this passion of comparing a hovel to Mont Blanc?” 
“Ye®, that is true,” he also remarks, “Comrade 
Trotakv reallv fonght well during October. But 
comradfl Trotbky was not the only cue who fought 
well during the period of October. In general I 
must Ftaie that a u ring a victorious uprising, when 
the enemy is isolated and the nbelHon is spreading, 
it is not dtfBcnit ro Sght well. In such moments, 
even backward people become heroes.” Moreover, 


“there is good reason for saying that an obliging 
bear is more dangerous than an enemy.” 

This ill 1924, when Trotsky was still a “ooiuradc.” 
And DOW' when the ‘obliging bear* is not even 
obliging, what is he to be likened to ? Indeed, on a 
careful reading of she book, one ivsonably suspects 
that the present publication itself is pnrl. of an 
organized attack agaicst the 'doctrines of Trotsky, 
which have been ebai*aetei*ized as a repud im ion of 
Leninism. 

K. K. 

BENGALI 

DADU : By Pandit Kskitinwhan Se7i^ Saslri. 
M. A,. Principal, Vidyahlfavan. Sanliniketan. 
Fit blisked by Visva- Bh ara ii Bo oh sh op, 210 
Cvrnwailis Sired. Pp. Ar+675. Price lis, 4. 

This standard cnlleciiou of the sayings, in Hindi, 
of tie medieval saint and reformer Dn<hi w the 
frnit of years of Inbfjur on the pari of the onthor. 
For making this collection be has not depended 
merely on the printed sayiuf^ of the saint, nor even 
on maimsoript collections also. He has travelled 
in various parts of India and gleaned from many 
fields, laying under contribution both saimyasiiis 

and bouseholders. 

The get-up of the book is commendable. 

The book opens ^Yith an introduction by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. In it one mystic and reformer in- 
troduces and shows his appreciation of a great 

pndece^sor. Thers is a biographical sketch of Dadu 
and there ai'e Bengali translations of bis sayings 
with the editor’s commentaries and n flections. 
Altogether, ir is a most valusble work which 

Priinipal Ksbitimohan Sen has produced, it ought 
to be transhitetl into Hindi snu other vernnculurs 
of India and into English — with the author’s permis- 
sion, of course ! 

JALA CHART: By Ih\ Salyncharan Laha, 
M.A.y Fk. D. Published by Satyendra Nath Sen 
(htpta, B. Sc., 50 Kailas Bose Sbi*cet. l*p. 189. 
Pi^ce Rs. 2-4 as. 

This is a zoological work on waders nnd other 
aquatic birds. The printing, pnper and illiipiraiions 
arc excellent. Dr, SatyachHian Lnha is an mithority 
on ornilhoiogy. He has not only studied nil aurhorita- 
live works oh Indian birds, but h>is extended and 
deepened his knowledge, of the snbje<!t by years of 
personal observation. His extensive travels in hill 
and dale and his very well kept avinry in his garden- 
house at A gar para have given him facilities for such 
observation. Ho loves his birds and takes care of 
them with all a bird -lover's aJTectLon and the birds 
reciprocate this sentiment mid have confidence in 
him. 

His hook may be depended upon as giving an 
interesting aod accurate account of the birds* 
treated of in it. 

C. 

GUJARATI 

KHAMBHAT NO ITIFUS ; By Ratmmani 
Rao BHvirao, B. A., published by the Cambay 
State, printed at the Kumar Printery, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth bound : Illu8irate<l. Pp. 276. Price Rs. 4-8-0 
{1935). 

This splendid monograph, consisting of the History 
of Cambay, from the earliest times to the present 
owes its existence to the (1) idea of its Ex-Di*wan. 
Dewan- Bahadur N. D. M^ta, (2) thii liberality of 
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M, K.» the reigiiing Xawab fiaheb and (r,) the ]*ien 
aad assiduity oi the compiler. He is not a new hand 
in this line. He has to uis credit an exemplary 
monograph ou Ahmeclabad, the capiral of 
Gujarat, and a treitise on shipping in Gujarat. 



up in modern times and during the Uter U a ham mad an 
and Jliracha rule in Gujarat no one having cared to 
restore it to its formei* state, the place has lost its 
pristine importance. Jains in eiHier days and 
Muhammaddas later made it what it was, and ererv 
important detail of that making has been set out 
in an iatorescing way. but not without chapter and 
verse, by the writer. Old Sanskrit and reeeut Persian 
and oil other available sources like the English Factory 
Report have been ransacked, and the materials thus 
laboriously collect»5d have been presented in a form, 
which should serve as a model to other workers 
in the same field. Besides Jains aud Muhammadans. 
Borahs and Parsis have in their own way lent glory 
and importance to Cambay : their writings bear 
testimony to it and they could have been consulted 
with advantage, and the defect of absence of reference 
to them reinovea. A number of maps, and illiiscratious 
of persons and places, appendices and bibliographies 
bear witness to the thoroughness with which the 
task haa been acconoplished. We sincerely congratalnte 
the author. 


SARAL RAJYA SHASTRA : By Ih\Jyotindm 
JZ. yickla, M. .1., Ph. D.y Profetisor of HisTory^ 
Barod^y. (MUye. Printed the Badkarak Prinling 
Press ^ B(trofla. Cloih hound. Pp, 272. Price 
lie. 1-6-G {193^. 

H. H. the lluharaja Gaik wad had felt for a long 
time the absence and need iu the vernacular of 
his State of an easy book on th^^* wcienc^ of Politics. 
He eurrusted the work of supplying the need to 
Dr. Mehta who was eminently fitted to do it, on 
account of his close study of the subject in Europe. 
Dr Mehta envisages the subjt^ct fronj both i:>oints of 
riew old and new, aud traces its gcddiial development 
from the times of .^riarotle and Plato to Adam 
Smith and later authorities in the lino. The ideas 
underlying the subject are alien to Eastern mi i ids 
and therefore he has, with the help of friends, 
managed to evolve a vocabulary in Gujarati, which 
renders ver>' good service : however, we wish to point 
out that a more cultured word could have been 
used to dej^cribe C*>alition Ministry than Kftir/mdiufn 
Mf^nda/ and that Jurisprudence is more a Kayda 
Sfiftstr($ than a Dlmrtna'ihaslra. A novel and verv 
useful feature of the book is the appendix whicK 
gives a succinct account of the Europ«?an authors 
rmoted in the work, with the namns of their books. 
There is a very good index at the end. Altogether 
the book has been very carefully and ablv compiled. 

* K. M. J. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The School Act of Saskatchewan 

In my article ‘A few Thoughrs on the Report 
of the Jloslora Educatiou Advisory Committee*’ f 
have referred to the School Acl of Snskaiahewayi at 
p. 44^1, aad have suggested that let what we piy as 
education cess come back to us for the benefit of 
our children : and let what the Muhamraadans pay 
go back to them for their children. 1 have bWn 
asked by .several friends interested io educarion to 
give the sc acme of the Act, which I summarize 
below. 

The scheme of the Act seems to be this. There 
is a power given to the community after certain 
preUminary steps to erect a public scoool district. 
\Vhcther there is to be such a district or not is 
decided hy vote, and by the result of that vote the 
majority binds the minority. If the district is 
erected aud nothing more is done, then all penmns 
holding property in the district are assessable for 
school rates. The religious comolexion of the school 
as between Protestant and Catholic is controlled by 
the majority who have voted for the creation of the 
district. Bat there is a conscience clause to project 
parents haviug their children instructed in religious 
education which is not to their Ukiog. There is, how- 
ever, a power given to the minority, which means 
the members or the religious faith, oe it Protestant 
or Catholic, who form the minority (for no other 
faiths have in this matter otficial recognition) to 
establish a separate school district with a separate 
school of their own religious complexiou. In such a 
case the rate- payers establishing such a district are 


only liable for their self-imposed rate ai>d not for 
public school rates. The legisUtion as to the forma- 
tion and form of the assessment roll provides for a 
return by each aesossable person, and nrescribos a 
descriptive entry of P. S. S. {public school supporter) 
or S. 3. S. (separate school supporter), as the case 
may be.’’ 

’Tn chU arrangemeiu there are two guiding 
principles. The first is that after a vote the majority 
DJnds the minority. The m^jorit;y settle aa against 
the minority whether there shall be a district at all 
(there is a provision for the erecMon of a district on 
the motion of the Minister of Education, but this 
may he disregarded as extraneous to che present 
qiiesrion). The second is that it is the criterion of 
religious faith which forms what may be called the 
subordinate ^’onstirucocy.- and here again the majority 
compels the minority, either establishing or refusing 
to establish a separate school. If the school is 
established all must be rated.” 

*Tt is true that the subordioate conatituenev form 
the minority of the whole constituency. As such they 
would have been assessed as public school supporters 
were it not for the special exemption which is to bo 
found in S. S9 of the school Act. But it is the very 
eafranchisemeat from the liability to pay public 
school rates that they get as a comm unity which 
subjects them to the rule, so to speak, of the majority 
of their own communitv to par the special school 
rates.” 

*Tt is evident that there is a great practical 
advantage in working the scheme. For the miiioritj 
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cons^tneney to cjoms to a common SHtise determination 
as to whether they shall or shall not establish a 
sepant-e school it is necassary that they shall calcalace 
what asscNsm^^nts are avaiUble. If the reliffious test 
IS taken, that is simple enough.” 


18, 4. 1935. 


Jatindra Mohan Datta 


4^ 


B3ttg\l Soverument’s Proposals on the 
Delimitation of Constituencies'* 


To 


The Editor, 


The yio<Urn 


«ir, 

In his arcicle on Bengal Govern meat Proposals 
on the Delimitation of Constituencieji Mr. j. M. 
Difcia hu.^ exp'wed the real nature oi the claims 
m.ide by the Mruliin Chamber of C-ommerce. I beg 
tri add here certain other facts, which will go to 
show the real nature of the Muslim Chamiier. 

Mr. Riliqu '. giving oral ev-dence on behalf of the 
Mu dim Ca amber of Commerce before the Bengal 
ProvincUI Advisory Committee, said : ‘*\Ve have 
54 out of 104 su'h members who aro domiciled in 
Bfjngal, living here for about the last 40 years.” 
Prom the Report of the Third Annua! General 
Moeiing of the Muslim Chamber of C.>mmeree held 
on the 2l5f.h- Feb. 19d5. and published much later, 
we find the total of the Muslim (Jharobers tn ember- 
ship to bo 93 at preseiii, of which 11 are limited 
comps nine [see pp. 57— t>l of tho R-jiort]. IVe 
aUo find that during the year under Report, i. fi., 
during 19 j4. 25 new members were elected [see 
pp. 14-15 of the Report]. This brings down the 
total to 73 at the end of 1933. We find from th« 
proceedings of the c?econd Annual General meeting 
held on the 28th Fehruarv 1934. that 21 new 
members were clrK'ted during * the year 1933 (see pp, 
65 -66 of the Rmort]. This brings down the toi^ 
to 52 at the end of 1933. 

But their representative giving evidence before 
tho Committee on the 25th January 1933 claim^ 
to have 104 members I For is not 52x2=104 : 
and have not the Muhammadans acquired the 
necessary weigbtage ? 


Then, of the 8 Limited Companies, of whidr 
much was sought to be made out in the written 
memorandum. Hiraal-iya Insurauce Co. Ltd. wiih a 
capital of Rs. 500,000 is one. We find from the 
[n«urance Directory of Mr. S. L, Tnii, that its 
Board of Direcrore consists of : — 1. Mr. K. B. Ohosh. r.Ij, 
Solicitor (Calcutta)— Chairman, 3. Mr. A. J. Gangjee 
H, Mr. S. K. Ghosh, Advocate, 4. Mr. E. Bitiieijee. 
5. Mr. N. R^jabally, (ex -Officio). Mr. Rajabally is the 
Managing Agent.* So out of the 5 directors, 3 are 
adrniitedly Hindus ; Mr. Gangjee is jios^sibly a 
Muhammadan, while Mr. Rajabally is a Director 
ex-Offieio. But still the whole company must be 
regarded as a Muhammadan one, and its entire 
capital would go to swell the importance of the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 

Now, a word or two as regards its other members. 
Khan Bahadur Syeri Mashtequs Salehecn is a 
prominent meml)er. He was the Sub-Registrar of 
Calcutta until a few years ago and is a government 
pensioner. What fj’ade connections he has since 
then developed, we do not know ; but does he pay 
any iricorae-rax^ for his new profession ; or has he 
got any trade license from the Calcutta Ojrpnration 
or from his home municipality? Khau Bahadur 
Abdul Momin js another such member. He is a 
prominent member of the Calcutta Corporation : 
does he hold any trade license from the Corporation ? 
Mr. Aid. Nurul Haq Chowdhury, M.A., B.L. is another 
member of the C Clamber ; who is more well-known 
aa an .Vdrocate than as a businessman. 

We are told, but wc are not sure, that Adarojee 
Hajee Dawoou and Co, Ltd., was originally registered 
at Bombay. 

So, this politician— Bombay merchant 
aluaace must have a seat in the Bengal Legislature 
itrL ** 1 ^® Aluharomadans a communal majority. 
Whj' ar^ they not trying for a sent in the F^Klernl 
l^islature, when they (joncrol •'about 75 per cent 
S» ^ coastal trade and over one-thud of 

Bengal s - Salt trade” especially as Customs is a 
Federal subject ? 


Yours faithfully, 
Hari Dhau Ganguly 


25. 9. 35, 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

“God creator of the universe, divided himself into two: thus were man and 

hia consort created.” This idea finds a formal expression in one of rho (,r,A= .k ct- 

Pantheon, Ardhawiriswara, a half-male and half-female fi<^urG iu which Siv? nnd *P Hindu 
united toother. The K^il^-purana has an interesting stor^ about th^e origin of Xd/mSSUra 
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IT: ARE THE ARRANGEMENTS ADEaUATE TO OUR NATIONAL NEEDS ? 


Bv St. NIHAL SINGH 

[lUial' ftted icith pholoyraphs by th<> .hithor 


S O far I have not ileaU with the professional 
education that is given to the gentlemen* 
cinlets at the Indian Military A(‘ademy, 
Dehra Dun. I liave purposely ret'i-ained from doing 
so. Being of fuiidamentiil importance to tho 
future we!l-bein" of India, such education dosci-ved 
to be considered at some length. 

The aim set before the conductors of the 
Acadf'my was authoritatively iu'lieatfld by_ the 
(,'oniniandcr-in*Chief (Sir Philip Chetwode) in a 
speech that he made on December 10, 1932, about 
two moiith^s after the actual opening^ of the 
institution. It was to afford cadets 'In every 
respect tho same facilities that are given to young 
British oHicers at \\’’oolwicb and Sandhurst.” 


Army. Many persons {not all Indians'), neverthe- 
less, continue to speak of the institution as the 
"Indian Sandhurst.” 

This appellation is manifestly wrong. Whether 
the facilities provided are adequate or not, the 
intention certainly is to duplicate both those 
British institutions for training officers for various 
arms, except the air corps. 

II 

There exist two "wings” at the Dehra Dun 
Academy— the ■‘Woolwich wing” and tho 
"Sindhiirst wing.” This bifurcation had not 
taken place at the time the Commander-in-Chief 
spoke there towards the end of 103'2. 

That fact does not necessarily connote that 



The commodinis reddence of the Comman lant at the Indian Military Academy 


The reference to Woolwich as well as 
Sandhurst .shows that the Academy was designed 
for a dual purpose — to train officers _ for the 
artillery, the engineering and other technical arms 
as well as for the general fighting units of the 


• The three preceding articles of this series 
appeared ia TOe Mictem R-eicie for .Vugust, September 
and October, 1935. 

70-8 


the decision to provide facilities for training 
young men for the artillery, engineering and 
kindred arms was taken subsequent to tbe 
establishment of the institution. The "Woolfrich 
wing” could not come into being until that 
institution had functioned for a year because it 
was deemed wise to permit all entrants to obtain 
general grounding for two terms — or “baifs,” as 
they are called— before specializing for any of 
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the technical arms. By then, no doubt, the 
Coniinandant and his staff would be in a position 
to determine whether the applicants were fitted, 
by their knowledge of mathematics, ' physical 
science and the like, to have a fair chance to 
qualify for a commission in the artillery, 
engineers, signals, etcetera.* 


statements of this description appear in print is 
such that even Indians, esteemed for their 
inteiligem-e, miss important points in them. 

And no wonder. Since the Indian Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1R.')7 until quite recently, Indians were 
shut out of the higher rank in the army. Those 
who chose to serve as the Viceroy’s Commissioned 

officer? (in reality, as “glorified 
N.C.O.s”) had not troubled much 
to equip themselves with 
education of the modern type. 

All Indians who did not 
belong to certain races, castes 
and classes arbitrarily styled as 
■martial” by the officials, 
weie kept out of the army. 
They could not enter even the 
forces organized upon a voluntary 
basis. No Officers’ Training 
Corps were attached to Indian 
Universities. 

The military science, therefore, 
remained a sealed treasure to 
“educated Indians”— to use a 
common phrase, The generation 
now in the saddle grew up in 
ignorance of the most elementary 
matters pertaining to national 
defence. Such ignorance bred 
apathy ; and this apathy, I fear, 
will not <lisappear until defence 
becomes our responsibility not 
only on paper but in reality. 


Cadets improving their ‘‘general knonledge” by reading iiews- 
pa|)ers, reviews, maga/iiies and books in the Ante-room 

at the Indian Military Acadeinv 


It was .stated in the rules governing the 
admission of candidates to the Academy, published 
in the Gnxclte of India on February (J, 1932, that 
the same competitive examination was to be held 
for the selection of candidates for all arms. Eveu 
the young men desirous of obtaining commissions 
in the air arm were to sit for the same test, 
though (on the score of expense) it had been 
decided not to provide facilities for training them 
in India and they would have to go to Cranwell 
(England) for the purpose. These particular 
young men could, if they liked, put in an 
application also for entering the Delira Dun 
Academy without having to p.ay an additional 
fee— an important consideration for middle class 
parents. 

Ill 

I put down these facts in fairness to the author- 
ities Often, however, the phraseology in which 

I detest ■ this word— etcetera and refrain from 
using it in my writings. It is unavoidable in this 
instance, Tanks must be among the services it 
comprehends, to which corps Indians will, I assume, 
be admitted in time.- 


This lack of knowledge of 
military affairs, for which no 
Indian is to blame, has been 
responsible, to no small extent, for the misreading 
of more tliaii one statement relating to “Array 
Indianization.” I referred, in a previous article, 
to a mistake that was made in connection with 
the Royal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, 
opened by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales in 
February, 1922. It was considered to be an 
in.stituLion analogous to the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst whereas it was no more than 
a “public school” paid for out of the Indian 
Military Budget. 

Even a more grievous mistake was made 
when ‘‘Indianization” was taken by our people 
to mean merely the replacement of the British 
with Indian officers. That process would have 
lieen comparatively simple, as a battalion has, I 
believe, thirteen such officers during peace and 
twelve during war. 

That understanding was found to be wrong. 
After “Indianization” had been talked about for 
many years, it suddenly transpired that the 
whole middle structure of the army had to go — 
with _the British officers, the “glorified 
N.C.O.’s,” sixteen in a battalion I believe, had to 
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go, too— not from the entire Indian Army but 
only from the units to be “Indianized.” 

“Indianization” became thereby a much more 
complicated, onerous, expensive and slow task. 
It spelled, moreover, disappointment to the races, 
castes and classes that had been the proud 
recipients of the Viceroy’s Ck)mmission — dis- 
appointment with which they would associate 
“educated Indians.” 


generally more economical than the provision 
at the outset of duplicate faculties in Inaia..” 

AVhile the committee had no doubt that the 
reproduction in an Indian academy of the 
Cambridge and Chatham courses supplemented 
with training at an engineering establishment 
such as the Thomason College of Engineering 
at Roorkee “might, when the time comes, provide 
the nucleus of a counterfeit,” it would 
iievertheles.s, they thought, “belong before it would 
be economical to duplicate machinery of this 
kind.” 

On the score of efficiency, too, the Committee 
urged that such Indian cadets be sent for many 
years to come, to England for such training. 
“For a very considerable time also it would be 
desirable,” they wrote, that “British and Indian 
officers should receive their ‘post-graduate’ 
training from the same source.” They, therefore, 
laid down that young Indians desirous of serving 
as engineers should be sent to Chatham and 
Cambridge and those for the artillery to Lark-hill. 

Vet these weighty considerations have been 
brushed aside — and, so far as 1 am aware, with- 


If oiir people had realized, when the Academy 
was being started at Dehra Dun, that it was 
iucant to be a “Woolwhieh” as well as a 
“Sandhurst,” some of the Indians who, during recent 
years, have exhibited interest in maiters pertaining 
to Indian defence, might have iiuestioned the 
wisdom of such action. The advisability of 
providing facilities for such purposes was care- 
fully considered by a committee appointed in 
June, 1928, under the chairmanship of the 
Chief of the General Staff in India (Major- 
General Sir Andrew Skeen) and comprising, 
among others : 

(1) Pandit ifoti Lai Nehru 


(10) Major Th^ikur* Jiorawar '' ■ ' 

Singh ; 

(11) Risaldar-M a j o r and Cadets doing practical work in motor mechanics in a workshop 

Hony.-Captaiii Sardar Bahadur at *he Indian Military Academy 

Haji Gal Nawaz Khan ; and 

(12) Major Bala Sahib Dafle. 

This Committee— or “the so-called Skeen 
Committee,” as Sir Philip Chetwode calls it — 

declared that the Indian Miliitavy College 

should, at first, take the place of Sandhurst. 

“At a later date it might become a combined 
institution providing also the facilities of 
Woolwich.” 

The first contingents of Indian cadets who 
were allowed to “qualify for the artillery, 

engineer, signal, tank and air arms should,” 
in their opinion, receive their preliminary 
military training at Woolwich and Cranwell, 
because the arrangements there would “be 


out an explanation. No development in Indian 
engineering establishments has, within my know- 
leilge, taken place since these words were 
written that would render them obsolete. 


The military studies in the case of cadets, 
whether incorporated in the “Woolwich win/’ or 
the “Sandhurst wing,” are squeezed into a 
crowded morning. As staled in the preceding 
article, the portion previous to breakfast is taken 
up with parades and “P. T.” (physical training) 
exercises. The remaining hodrs until luncheon 
could be devoted exclu.sively to the study of the 
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soiejp.oe of warfare, if the academic etliicatioii of 
the cadets, particularly most of those who have 
entered through the army, did not fall below 
the requirements of the Academy auihori- 
ties. I referred last month to this severe handicap 
and therefore will not enlarge upon it. 

The attempt is made, nevertheless, to teach 
the cadets the elements of strategy, tactics, 
military organization and administration. They 
also study, in outline, military history and the 
general principle.^ of military law. 

VII 

Some practical work is also done to supple- 
ment this theoretical training. Cadet sergeants 
and other N. C. O.’s are, occa.sionally permitted 
to take the parades to habituate them to command. 

Hands unsoiled by manual labour of any 
description, when put to the rough use required of 
them even in mimic reproduction of war conditions 
for instructional purposes, lose some of their 
softness. The process is far from pleasant. 

Town-bred cadets who have not even amused 
themselves by cultivating dowers in the grounds 
surrounding the houses in which they were 
brought up (suppo.sing that their houses-were 
.set in compounds instead of standing flush with 
the street and cheek by jowl with dwellings on 
either side) suffer, no doub^ when put to digging 
trenches and laying down barbed wire entangle- 
ments. It sometimes happens that a finger is 
mistaken- for the post to which the wii-e is to l)e 
fixed and the violent collision of the 
barb with the human flesh gives the cadet his 
first baptism of blood. 

Then, too, ou^door map-reading, at night, 
may involve a little hardship. If the young 
man does not possess or has not acquired the 
sense of time or the bump of location (indispen- 
sible faculties in a military leader), he may lose 
his way in the dark and get back to his quarters 
too late for dinner, which is served punctually 
at the appointeil hour and can be partaken of 
only if the cadet is in his “mess kit.” 

All the “shops” on the Academy grounds 
are operated by a single contractor — the young 
Punjabi I mentioned in another article as the 
caterer-under the watchful eye of the 
manclanl and his assistants, and are closed at 
certain times. Nor can cadets “break bounds” 
as they please. Missing a meal, therefore, 
occasions some hardship— and acts, I hope, as 
a spur to the development of a keen appreciation 
of time and direction. 

Mounts are kept in stables across the motor 
road connecting Debra Dun — the rail-head — 
with the military sanatorium at Chakrata. 
Equitation is so popular with the young men 
some of whom have done little riding before 
they come to Dehru Dun, that there generally 
are more applications than horses, especially on 
a Sunday, when the general Academy routine 
V relaxed. 


The cadets are, I am happy to say, taught 
wood-working and motor-mechanics. Judging by 
the ecjuipnient in the workshops, these courses 
must be very elementary. I have seen schools 
in Europe and the United States of America 
where the arrangements for giving manual 
training to boys (not adults, as are the cadets) 
were much more thorough-going. 

I may add that the young meu admilted to 
the “Woolwich wing” are given a more intensive 
course in matiiematics and physics and chemistry. 
Considerable attention has been given to equipp- 
ing the laboratories; though many a high school 
in small towns in the United States of America 
visited by me is better litteil than the Academy. 

VHI 

From time to time the progress made by 
cadets is tested. Some of the examinations are 
held, without prior notice, and are written, viva 
race and practical. The results thus obtained 
are considered together with the marks given by 
instructor.® on general work through the term 
and the condition in which the note books are 
kept. 

Tbo number of marks obtained by a cadet 
are not published: but if he has failed to make 
the iwogress required of him, he is warned by 
the Commander of the (.'ompany in which he is 
incorporated, the Commander being invariably 
one of the instructors. If lie does not “pull up,” 
as the expression goes he is reported to the 
Commandant, who may drop him a term or even 
dismiss him from the Academy, 

Physical efficiency is also tested from time to 
time. These tests are: 

li'K) yards sprint, for speed; 

high jump, for agility; 

long jump, for dash: 

putting the weight, for strength; and 

mile run, for endurance. 

The percentage of cadets who, for one cause 
or another, are sent away or drop out, is rather 
high compared with the number of entrants. Of 
the forty who constituted the original batch, 
eleven did not appear in the final examination. 
This is a serious ntatter and must be taken into 
consideration when calculating the pace of “army 
Indianiza tion.” 

The final examination is held at the conclu- 
sion of the fifth term— or after two-and-a-half 
years’ training. The papers arc set by Army 
Headquarters and examiners sent from there also 
conduct oral and pra<-tical te-sts. 

IX 

4 

Though by successfully passing these tests 
the cadet earns his title to receive the Com- 
mission* signed by his Excellency the Viceroy 

• This Commission must not. be confused with 
the King’s Commission. Farther reference to it is made 
lat^ in the article. 
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Work going on on one of (he quartern, since completed 


in behalf of His Majesty Ibe King-Emperor, his 
training is far from complete. If he has elected 
to enter the engineers, he must repair to the 
Thomason College at Roorkee for a course in 
engineering that will keep him there /or three 
years. Lf he is to go into the infantry or 
cavalry, ho is attached to a British battalion for 
a year’s practical training. 

As I noted in the initial article of this series, 
juany British officers think that the science of 
warfare cannot be taught at any academy, but 
must be learnt while a young man is actually 
serving in a fighting unit. This practical train- 
ing, as believers in the academy ideal would call 
it, is, therefore, all-importaut. Upon it will 
depend, in uo small measure, the success or 
otherwise of the young man in the profession 
that he has chosen for himself or into which 
ambitious relatives have pushed him. 

Will a British battalion put its back into 
imparting such training to these young Indians 
who will occupy positions that till now constitut- 
ed a close British preserve? Only time can 
answer this question. 

The Commission received by these young men 
differs from that given to the British officers 
among whom they will serve. While the 


f raduate^a of Sandhurst can command any unit* 
ritisb or Indian— those from Delira Dun can 
command a non-Indian unit only by special 
dispensation.’^ 

The ®ca]e of payment in the case of Indians 


* .According to a lecture delirored at Sandhurst 
and reproduced in the Royal Military College 
Mj»gazine. Easter, 1925, (here was no likelihood of 
Pritjs«h graduates serthig under ludian graduates of 
that College. The lecturer, beliered to be an officer 
with considerable army experience in India, stated 
that Indians obtained their Commissions at an age 
that precluded “the i>03sibility of their rising very 
high.^^ The few Indians who would go “up in raDk’’ 
would logically be iKisted “to Iiidianized units, so 
that the Indian may bare the oppcrrtunity of proving 
that he can produce efficient all-round Inaian unite.'’ 
When the indianized “units proved ibeir worth, 
their number may be increased, and the British 
officers in them replaced by Indian cadets from 
.Sandhurst.” These Indian officers would , however, 
“be junior to any British officer in their unit.- and 
the British officers so replaced” would “be absorbed 
into other units”. 

This prophecy, if prophecy it was. is being 
fulfilled. What was said of the Indian graduates 
from Sandhurst seems to he equally true of those 
from Dehra Dun. 
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is^lower than that of British officers, rank for 
raiik. This scale has been adjudgeil (bj' non- 
Indians) to be adequate to Indian needs. 

Human nature is such, however, that Indians 
attached to a British unit are likely to strive to 
maintain their uto/ (position'. The maintenance 
of their ixxat is likely to involve, among other 
things, _ drinking, playing bridge for “points” 
(gambling would be regarded as too strong an 
expression), betting at races, and the like. Habits 
of this description have, somehow or other, 
become the hall-mark of a gentleman — especially 
of a military gentleman. 

If would be easier for Indians to acquire 
these habits than some of the other traits of an 
“English gentleman.” Few, I fear, will be able 
to resist these temptations. 

I presume that a “peg” of whisky at the mess 
will not cost an Indian subaltern, because of 
his lower pay, less than it does his British 
comrade of like rank. Nor is an Indian likely 
to be asked to pay less per “point” when he 
has lost at bridge than his fellow British players. 

vVrmy headquarters have, I understand, granted 
a specia! allowance to the graduates of the Dehra 
Dun .-Vcademy serving with a British unit during 
the period of their practical training. The 
consideration thus shown is worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

_ But what will h.appen when, after the comple- 
tion of the practical training, the Indian sub- 
lieutenants are posted to the battalion ? They 
will no doubt fraternize, when off duty, with the 
British officers under whom they wUl serve. 
Lnless there arc private resoiuces to fall back 
upon, the pinch i.s likely to be felt then. 

X 

Whatever else this portion of the training 
does, it will help to accelerate the process of 
Anglicizalion through which, as I wrote in the 
preceding article, the young Indians passed 
during their two-and-a-half years at the 
Academy. As I pointed out, they are not taught 
any Indian^ language or through any Indian 
language. Nor do they learn anything of Indian 
ways, Indian history, Indian civics or Indian 
culture. 

Whether the scheme under which this training 
IS given be regarded from a near or from a long 
range — from the point of view of the individual 
or that of the nation — it appears to be faulty. 
By turnmg the faces of the young men towards 
the West, it tends to unfit them for 
Eastern life, or at least to add unnecessarily to 
the expense of that life. By so doing it 
introduces complexities in the nation’s existence 
already filled with complications. 

Were India lacking in civilization or even in 
military traditions, there would be some warrant 
for this sort of procedure. We have, however, 
our own code of chivalry — our own code of 
gentlemanly conduct. These would constitute, 


in my judgmenk a far more sure foundation 
upon ’which to lay the military superstructure 
than a wholly new and alien basis. 

XI 

I do not blame the Britons who have been 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of 
training Indians for the army for the bias they, 
more consciously than unconsciously, are giving 
towards Anglici’zation. The ablest among them 
are imperfectly acquainted with our history and 
our institutions. They, moreover, are prejudiced 
in favour of the standards to which they, from 
boyhood upwards, have been taught to approximate 
their lives. They consider their ways— their 
institutions— their standards— to be incomparably 
the best in the world— in any case far superior 
to ours. 

Few Britons will say so in so many words. 
Most of them will, in fact, be too proud to make 
such a statement. To them it is, for one thing, 
a self-evident tact that need not be stated. 

Despite these reticences (which I greatly 
admire) Britions behave in such a manner 
that you would be dense indeed if you did not 
form the inference that they believe the British 
ways are the best. In their ability to suggest 
rather than to assert, they are inimitable. 

This faitli in the supreme quality of their own 
institutions— ibis faith in themselves— has acted 
as a lever in exalting the British among the 
nations of the world. Without it there would 
have been no Greater Britain— no Empire. 

But this faith has the “faults of its qualities” - 
to use a descriptive expression coined by the 
French. It handicaps Britons in mouhling the 
destinies of other nationals. It is difficult— in 
many cases impossible — ior them radically to 
depart from the basic principles upon which 
their own institutions are conducted. 

They may— they will— talk of making modifica- 
tions to suit conditions that vary from theirs. 
That talk will be sincere. No question about it. 
Every effort will be made to translate it into 
aetuMity— honest, genuine and even strenuous 
effort. 

The pull of experience— of inherited experience 
— will, however, be the other way. Invisible 
though that pull be, its strength is tremendous. 
It seems, moreover, to be endowed with the 
quality (exceedingly rare in this world of im- 
perfections) of retaining its strength and even 
gaining strength with the lapse of time. 

XII 

Along with this pull has to be considered 
another tendency rooted in the makers of the 
policies governing such “Army indianization.” 
They have grown up in the belief that only 
selected races and castes in India possess martial 
qualities. Upon the rest of the Indian population 
Aey have been taught to look as, militarily, 
valueless. 
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Cadets at lunch in the Indian Military Academy Mess 


Even the martial elements in India were, 
until recently, deemed by them fit only to serve 
as soldiers of the line, capable no doubt of 
throwing: up non-commissioneil officers and 
“glorified N. C. O.’s,” but needing to be led by 
outsiders. 

To us, these notions are nothing but prejudices. 
We can cite history— even comparatively recent 
history — to prove them to be such. But to little 
purpose : for prejudices are beyond argument. 

High policy has led the men in authority over 
India to make a slight departure from the 

S ractices pursued since the Indian Sepoy Mutiny. 

ot only has the door to fighting careers been 
opened, a fraction of an inch at a time, since 
the Great War, but young men belonging to 
the so-called non-martial race? and classes have 
been permitted to enter the rank in the army 
through that chink. 

Have the prejudices disappeared, however . 
Have British officers acquired faith in the 
potential qualities of leadership in the young men 
they have been set to train at the Academy 
and subsequently in the battalion ? 

Unless I am gravely mistaken, that miracle 


has yet to happen. The highest authorities speak 
of ‘Tudianization” only as an “experiment.” 
Younger officers, not so choice in the words they 
employ, give voice to their doubts, at times in 
terms to make a patriotic Indian de.spoiulent 
about his country’s future. 

XIII 

Yet I feel far from despondent. Elsewhere 
in the Empire, not to speak of the outside 
world, people largely of British descent have 
dared to depart from the British ways of 
manufacturing military leaders and nave achieved 
noteworthy success. 

Canada, as I have pointed out in another 
article, furnishes a shining example. Having 
hai'dly any “public schools” and refusing to 
resort to such costly expedients, she built up a 
system of training at Kingston, Ontario, wb’ch 
efficiently serves her requirements and provides 
officers even outside the Dominion. 

Had the Hon’ble Alexander MacKenzie, who, 
as the first Liberal Federal Prime Minister, 
founded the Royal Military College in 1876, no 
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faith in Canaila’s common schools, that system 
could never have come into being. His faith 
ill the common people stood him in good steail, 
too, for the Dominion lacked the s^-called ‘‘ryling 
class” _ which, in his da\\ filleil the military 
academies and colleges in England — and largely 
does so even today, 

^ Such stable foundations were laid that 
Canada was able to make a contribution to the 
common effort against the Central European 
f Powers during lOU-H that made the whole 
: world marvel. Each of the three Canadian 
divisions in the field was officered, from bottom 
rto top, by Canadians trained on Canadian soil. 
Canada was able even to oblige Australia by 
giving her a divisional commander. Kingston 
was proud of having trained tbo.se commanders. 

I attribute the Canadian .succe.»s to : 



Cadets at work at the carpenter’s bench in a 
workshop at the Indian Alilitary .Vcademy 

(1) Canadian competence to devise their own 
arrangements to train army officers : 

(2) Canadian courage to depart from the 
British pattern, particularly to do without “public 
school*’ education ; 

(3) Canadian faith in the common people 
and not in any particular class regarding itself 
as ffie “ruling class” and being so regarded by 
(sedulous people ; 

(4) Canadian foresight in training officers 


on a generous scale— far in excess of the require- 
ments of their skeleton army but with an eye 
to meeting any national emergency that may 
arise ; and 

(5) Canadian wisdom in providing at their 
rnilitary college general and technical education 
of a type that would enable cadets who could 
not find a niche in the ar.my to succeed in .some 
other avocation. 

XIV 

As I have stated before, we could not do 
worse than follow the example set by Canada. 
We are too poor to be able to afford the “public 
s.'h(^ol” type of education on anything like a 
national scale, even if that type of education 
were suited to our genius. If, therefore, W(3 do 
not trust to the common schools (as did Canada) 
for supplying the military college with the raw 
product^ only sons of the well-to-do classes 
whose parents are willing to have them subjected 
to Anglicizing processes from a tender age, can 
a.'pire to hold rank in our army. 

We are, moreover, getting a very late start. 
.\t the fag end of If'd'), we have 1.50 officers 
with the units under Indianization* and not one 
of them senior enough to be deemed fit- even to 
be employed as an instructor in the Academy. 

I! the Canadian precedent were to be followed 
and young Indians trained, in large numbers, 
as military leaders, this deficienev might be made 
up in a reasonable span of time. If the 
Canadian practice were followed to the extent 
of giving the young men liberal and technical 
education of a high gra<le. those who cannot bo 
absorbed in the anr.^ would easily find a foot- 
hold, as Canadians do, in a similar circumstance, 
in some other avocation. 

Though since the Mutiny the attention of the 
more intelligent clKS.se-s in India has been Uirned 
away from the military sphere, through no fault 
of their owu, and that sphere has been the refuge 
of unlettered or almost unlettered Indians, the 
spark of manhood is not dead in the country, 
Were a system of training suited to the genius 
of our people devised, I have not the least doubt 
that young men capable of being turned into 
military leaders would bo available in numbers 
adeauate— or even mor(5 than adequate — to the 
needs of our national defence. 

XV 

We must not forget that the military opening 
recently made doss not inspire the youth of 
India with a sense of exhilaration. Not (iven 
is the door leading to the commissioned rank in 
the infantry and cavalry units ajar. The one 
giving admission to the Engineer and other 
technical units has be( 2 n opened so slightly that 


• According to an official statement issued in 
September, 1935. 
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one has to look intently before one is sure that 
it has been opened at all. 

What is still more disappointing, those doors 
lead not into the general body of the Indian 
Army, but into a section partitioned off from 
it. That section has, it is true, been recently 
somewhat extended ; but, even with this extension 
the section is too small to produce much 
enthusiasm. 

The number of graduates that the Dolira 
Dun Academy is turning out, does not certainly 
induce such a feeling. The first batch of cadets 
gave India two engineers and the second only 
one— or three in a whole year. It looks as if 
anyone who expects more than three or four 
such commissions to be given in a year i.s likely 
to court di.sappointment. 

The “so-called” Skeen Committee recommend- 
ed, on the other hand, that from 192S no less 
than eight places be .set aside at Woolwich for 
Indians. No well-wisher of India could feel 
happy at this steep scaling down of this oppor- 
tunity for young Indians. 

Nor is the position in respect of the number 
of graduates turned out for the other units 
cheering. The first batch yielded 27 and the 
second even less. 

Many of these graduates are of such an age 
that they cannot a.«pire to rise beyond the rank 
of Captain. Some of them will never wish to 
do 'SO, I am assured, for once they obtain that 
rank their “social ambition” will be gratified. 
“Indianization” will thus “strike a snag,” to use 
a significant phrase of a British acquaintance of 
mine. 

Then, too, the lack of intellectual equipment 
is bound to toll. A goodly percentage of the 
men who get in through the army — the so-called 
“A” cadets— may be able to acquire, while at the 
Academy, a certain Facility for .speaking English ; 
but their educational foundation is, as a rule, 
too poor to enable them to rise very high in 
these days of scientific warfare, even if age did 
not forbid such rise. 

XVl 

Though the Academy is in its fourth year, 
it has a total enrolment of only 17") cadets. 
Something like 2') seats remain empty. The 
explanation given is, I understand, that the 
Indian States have not availed themselves of 
the reservations made for them. This term, I 
believe, they have between them (nearly 600 
units) sent only one cadet. What can be the 
matter ? 

That cannot be the whole explanation. In 
all probability the number of vacancies for Indian 
officers in the division in process of Indianization 


do not warrant the authorities in turning out 
more graduates. 

The difficulty is created by the dearth of 
opportunity, not by the dearth of suitable young 
men. Once young Indians find that the door 
to the Commissioned rank is wide open and the 
conditions of admission are such that Indians 
reared in families (hat do not use English as the 
common medium of conversation can enter 
without reference to their race, caste, or class, 
there will be more candidates than can he 
accommodated even in an Academy adequate to 
fill the requirements of Indian defence, without 
external aid. 

XVIT 

And how is India ever to be, militarily, self- 
sufficing, even if all the 200 seats remain filled 
all the time ? Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that all the cadets, without a single excep- 
tion, get through successfully, each at the end 
of his fifth term, even then the graduates of 
the Academy could not bulk sufficiently to repair 
a corner of the wastage that is taking place, 
year by year, in the officer-ranks of the Indian 
Army. 

How far the Academy falls short of even the 
standard laid down by the post-war (O’Shea) 
Committee of experts appointed by Lord 
Rawlinson, can be seen from the figures abstracted 
by Dr. B. S. aMoonje in the minute dated 
July loth, 1931 that he appended to the report 
made by the Indian Military College Committee 
(presided over by Sir Philip Chetwode). The 
strength of the military college for India 
prescribed by the 1921 Committee was : 

“During the first period approximately .'I'K'. 
during the second and third periods nppro.Kiiiiately 
from 750 to 1,000. giving an average amuial oiiti)nt. 
of 110 during the first period to meet the 
requirements of the Indian Army and the Indian 
State forces and in the succeeding periods sucli 
output as will meet the increased demand.” 

It may be of interest to our people to know 
that Canada maintains a military college in 
which there are more cadets (l!jS)* than there 
are at Dehra Dun (n"'). And Canada, let. me 
remind them, has only about one-thirty-fiftli of 
our population ; and she has no turbulent border 
like our North-West frontier. 

Here is an indication to us a.s to how far 
sliort of the Dominion stage we are, and how 
hopelessly inadequate is the machinery to advance 
us to that stage. 


Cannda Year Book, 1934-35, published by 
Authority of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. King’s Printer. 1935. • 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mr. C. L. Vishwakarma, Assistant Secretai-y, 
Util U. P. Secondary Eduoalion Conference, 
held la.«t month at Cawnpore, writes ; 

“Mns. SoiiHA Bosk, 1 !.a., Principal, Balika 
Vidvalaya Intermediate College, (Wnpore, xvlto 
was elected (Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Mth Session of the U. P. Secondary 
Eilucntion Association, carries behind her a long 
teaching experience of 2ii years, and is one of 
the foremost women e<lucationists of the Province. 
She is the first Lady Vice-President oi' the 
U. P. S. E. A., which Is a registere*! body. an<! 
i.s i-ecognized by the Government of TJ. P. as 
lieing the only mpresentative organization of 
U. P. Secondary Teachers’ of Aided Institutions. 
She had been for some time, in the past iho 
Headmistress of well known institutions like 
CTiridih Girls’ High School, .lagat Taran Girls’ 
High School at Allahabad, Berhampore Girls' High 
School, Bengal, and Panbazar Girls’ High 
School, Gauhati. During her stay in Caw’npore 
she has been taking a very keen interest in 
female education and has been instrumental in 
organizing the women’s section of the IT.P.S E. 
Association. It is hoped that other women 
teachers of the Province will co-operate with her 
in her laudable enterprise. 

‘■'She is also a member of the Executive 
C’ouncil of the AU-India Federation of Edu- 
cational As.sociations,” 


Mrs. Sobh.! Bose 





\ 
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Toe Annual G.athering of S. X. D. T. Culleok for Women 
Second Row. from left to righi : 

(1) Mrs. Susbilabai Athavale — Matron of the College, (2) Mrs. Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey, 
(3) Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve, M. A., rh. r>., the Registrar. (4) Mr. .S. S. Patkar, b. a., el. b., 
the Chancellor, (5) Mrs. Patkar, [Q) Her Excdlency Lady Brabouroe, ('?) Lady Premlila 
VithaldasThactersey, (8) Mrs. Anandibai Karve. (9) Prof. D. K. Karve,'B.A., Vice-Chancellor, 
(10) Dr. Mrs. Kamalabai Deshpande, G. A,, Ph. D., the Principal, (11) Private Secretary to 
Her Excellency Lady Braboume. 




INDL4JNS ABROAD 

Bv BE^WRSIDAS CHATCRVEDI 



Pandit Satya Char an Shastry in Dutch Guiana 

One of our corresponrlents in Dutch Guiana 
has sent us a detailed account of the arrival and 
r^eption of Pundit Satya Charan Shastry in that 
Colony. The Pandit is a representative of the 
Arya Pratini<lhi Sabba, Delhi 
and as such he is responsible to 
the Sabha at home for his 
activities abroad. We are gla<l 
to note that he has begun well 
and the SiO'iname—n leading 
paper of the colony — has been 
so much impressed by the 
lectures of the Pundit as to 
call him ‘The apostle of unity 
and toleration.” 

Our Correspondent writes . 

In accordance with previous 
arrangement, Professor Kielstar, 

Governor of Dutnh Guiana, was 
pleased to receive the Pandit on 
July 17tb at his residence and 
gave a patient and sympathetic 
hearing to certain demands of 
the local Aryans presented before 
him. The talk that lasted for 
about half an hour mainly 
referred to the following problems : 

1. Abolition of Child marriages 
and fixing of minimum maniage- 
ahle age. 


3. Abolition of the restriction of show money 
on the Indian Priests entering Surinam for 
missionary work. 

4. Granting of permission to the Hindus to 
burn their dead bodies or erection of suitable 
Crematoriums on behalf of the Government. 


Arrival of Pandit Satyacharan Shastry 
at Paranaribo, Dutch Guiana 


In course of bis talk with 
the Governor regarding 
the Aryan marriages, the Pandit 
referred to the ‘‘Aryon Marriage 
Validation Bill'' to be introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly. The 
Governor was impressed by the 
Panclit^s talk and it is not 
unlikely that he will grant the 
Pandit a first class free pass to 
travel throughout the whole 
territory of Dutch Guiana. 

We shall be much obliged if 
our correspondents in Dutch 
Guiana will keep us regularly 
informed about the activities of 
Pandit Satya Charan Shastry 
as well as other religious preachers 
from India whether they arc 
Hindus, Muhammadans or 
Chrislian s. 


Reception of Pandit Satyacharan Shastry in Dutch Guiana 

2. Validity of marriages petfornoed according . arouse 
to the Vedic rites by Aryan Minister?^. India, 


We hope nothing will be 
(lone by these Indian preaclfter 

communal feelings in Greater 




CAIRO TO DAY 

Bv SHEIKH iFTEKHAR R ASCOT. 



C AIRO remains today tlie most interest- 
ing and fascinating of Oriental cities. 
It is a place where one finds an 
extraordinary blending of the Orient 
and the Occident, luxiu’y and poverty, 
paganism and civilization. 


As you wander through the city, you see 
camels, donkeys, dragomans, sheiks, fortune- 
tellers, guides, beggars, tourists from all parts 
of the world, and while yon sit, a rush is 
immediately made towards yon by half a 
dozen little Sndane.se, a dozen mendicants 
clamouring for bal.hsheesi/ and all the Hies 
from the neighbouring tables. 

A Greek waiter appears. Yon give vour 
order in Freneli. A few mosquitoes pay an 
unfrieudiv visit. Yon drink your cofiee and 
find yourself once more in the open air, with 
a cloudless sapphire sky overhead and the 
fierce rays of a tropical sun beating down 
on your sun helmet 

Housks and Avemuks 

You walk througli an avenue of largo 
modern houses, covered wdth foliage, aud 
then in a few moments you find yourself in 
a narrow street crowded with people. You 
see sha7'l)i'/-se\\ers walking up and down 
clinking their metal cups, a caravan of camels, 
donkey-boys passing and shouting words of 
warning to pedestrians, and veiled Egyptian 
ladies peeping from their windows down the 
street. Then from the minaret of a beautiful 
mosque you hear the muezzin calling the 
faithful to prayers, and as you pause to admire 
some bric-a-brac which an important merchant 
is offering for sale, you are rudely re-called 
by a file of khaki-clad soldiers who come 
tramping down the street on their way to 
barracks. 


The author 

On reaching Cairo one is dazzled by the 
brilliancy of colour. The Arabs still preserve 
many of the characteristics of the ancient 
Egyptians, chief among these being their love 
of colour. The more gaudy and brilliant the 
colour, the more it appeals to them. They 
evince this trait not only in their dress, but 
also in their buildings, which gives a 
aleidoscopic effect to the city. 


The CiTAUP^i. 

Then comes the citadel — a maguificent 
specimen of ancient fortifications — in the 
centre of which stands the imposing inos(jue 
of ‘Mohammed AH, grand and made of 
alabaster. Here, also, is the celebrated 
Al-Ezher, the oldest university in the world, 
and the centre of Muhammadan teaching. 

Rising up the edge of the Libyan desert 
are the Pyramids of Gizeh, and at their feet 
reclines the inscrutable Sphinx, all sileut yet 
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cloi|ueut. tpstunoiiics to the stupeiidons 
iichievements of the ancient Egyptians. 


distance and looked at these stupendous 
monunierits and always, and increasingly, they 



A Specitnen of lOgyptian Art 

—Cairo Museum 


The Sphinx 


The SpniN'x 

It is, I think, one of the most 
facts in tlie history of man that a man was 


able to contain within his 
mind, the conception of the 
Sphinx. That he could carry 
it out in stone is amazing. 
But how much more amazing 
it is that before there was 
the Sphinx he was able 
to see it with his imagina- 
tion ! The more you see it, 
the more you wonder at it, 
you adore more strangely its 
repose, you steep yourself 
more intimately in the peace 
aloof, that seems to emanate 
from it as light emanates from 
the sun. 

On many nights I have 
sat in the sand at a 



The Citadel and Alabastei’ 5Ios<iue— t'airo 






The Fort— Caiio 


have stirred ray imaginatioo. Their profound 
calm, their classical simplicity, are greatly 
emphasized when no detail can be seen, when 
they are but black shapes towering to the 
stars. The immense base recalls to you the 
labyrinth within : the long descent from the 
tiny slit that gives you entrance, your un- 
certain steps in its hot, eternal night, your 
falls on the ice-like surfaces of its polished 
blocks of stone, the crushing weight that 
seemed to lie on your heart as you stole 
uncertainly on, summoned almost as by the 
desert ; your sensation of being for ever 
iprisoned, taken and hidden by a monster 


from li^'pt’s wonderful light, as you stood 
in the central chamber, and realized the stone 
ocean into whose depths, like some intrepid 
diver, you had dared deliberately to come. 
And beyond them on one side were the 
sleeping waters, with islands small, surely, 
as delicate Egyptian hands, and on the other 
the great desert that stretches, so the Bedouin 
says, on and on ‘for a march of a thousand 
days.' 

The Nile 

In Egypt one feels very safe. Smiling 
policemen in clothes of spotless white— 
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Philae -Tlic Kiosk 


emblematic, surely, oE their innocence 1 — 
Seem to be everywhere, standing calmly in 
the sun. Up the Nile the fellaheen smile 
as kindly as the policeman, smile protectingly 
upon you, as iE they would say, 'Allah has 
placed us here to take care of the confiding 
stranger.’ An amiable, an almost enticing 
seductiveness seems emanating from the 
fertile soil, shining in the golden air, gleaming 
softly in the amber sands, dimpling in the 
brown, the mauve, the silver eddies of the 
Nile. It steals upon you. It ripples over 
you. In physical well-being you sink down, 
and with wide eyes you gaze and listen and 
enjoy, and think not of the morrow. 


Pharo.vh’.‘< Bri) 

Pharoah’s Bed, which stands alone close 
to the Nile on the eastern side of the island, 
is not one of those rugged, majestic buildings, 
full of grandeur and splendour, which can 
bear, can ‘cany off,’ as it were, a cruelly 
imposed uglines" without being affected as a 
whole. It is, on the contrary, a small almost 
an airy, and a femininely perfect thing, in 
which a singular loveliness of form was 
combined with a singular loveliness of colour. 
The blighting touch of the Nile, which has 
changed the beautiful pale yellow of the stone 


of the lower part of the building to a hideous 
and dreary grey — which made me think of 
steel knife on which li(|uid has been spilt 
and allowed to run — has destroyed the 
uniformity, the balance, the faultless melody 
lifted up by form and colour. And so it is 
with the temple. The effect is specially 
distressing in the open court that precedes 
the temple dedicated to tlie Lady of Philae. 
It is said that once, bevoiid Philae. the Great 

*9 * 

Cataract roared down from the wastes of 
Nubia into the green fertility of Upper 
Egvpt. It roars no longer. 

Lovely are the doorways in Philae ; 
enticing arc the .shallow steps that lead one 
onward and upward ; gracious the yellow 
towers that seem to smile a (juiet welcome. 
And there is one chamber that is simply a 
place of magic — the hall of the painted 
portico, the delicious hall of the flowers. 


Or.B C.MRo 

Not far from the new Cairo is the^ old 
Cairo with its famous Coptic church of Abu 
Sergius, in the crypt of which the Virgin 
Mary and Christ are said to have stayed 
when they fled to the land of Egypt to 
escape the fury of King Herod. 
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A A’icw of the Blue Nile — Cairo 

V lieti I visfed it last time, a mist Lung mosque where, like my other Moslem brethren 
over the land. Out of it, witli a sort of .•stern T offered prayers for the first time in that 
energy, there came to my ears loud hymns country which is still so sacred to my heart, 
sung by the pilgrim voices — liymns in which. Old Cairo is full of beautiful mosques. There 
mingled with the enthusiasm of devotees are the 'Blue Mosque,’ the 'Red Mosque,’ 
cn ronie for the holiest shrine, there seemed to and the mosque of Ibn-Tuhm and about four 
sound the resolution of men strung up to hundred more. 

confront the fatigues and the dangers of a calls — the laud of sands and rnin.s, 

groat journey through an unknown country, and gold. It has a spell which one never 
Those hymns led my* feet to the venerable overcomes. 


TO AHIJRA 


By S. J. PATELI. 


Deep, in the wealth of the forest. 

Down, in the depth of a cave. 

In the sound of the mighty breakers. 

I ffit and saw Thy [-'ar-e. 

In the quickness of lightning that cuts. 

In the tumult of mount’nous waterfalls. 

In the clean, fresh breeze, that comes from Thee, 
I knew Thy versatile grace. 

In the infinite stars, that waken at dusk, 

In the velvet feel of an infant’s hand. 

In-the gurgle of rivulets sea-ward Ijouml, 

I knew tliat Thou art Great. 


In the hungry wail of an infant’s cry, 

In the soft, deep blush of the op’ning rose, 

In the clam’rou.s war of human tongues. 

I knew that Thou art Eife. 

In the love, that awoke in my heart in youtli, 
In the strange, soft sadness, 1 saw In his eyes, 
In the speechless way he gave me his heart. 

I knew that Thou art Love. 

In the restless urge of my wancl’rings, 

In the human hopes unrealized. 

In the unknown quest of my wav’ring heart, 
Alone 1 stand, till advancing I find, 

That thou alone, art mine. 



THE SECRET OF ABYSSINIA AND 


LESSON 


By STBHAS C. BOSE 


T fiE fate of Abyssinia is now in the meitinj;- 
por. The outlook for her is exceedingly 

gloomy. But whatever happens in that 
pait of Africa, the lesson of Abyssinia will 

remain as a legacy for humanity. 

What ls tfiat Lesson ? 

Ii is this that in the 20th century’ a nation 
can hope to be free only if it is strong, from a 
physical and military point of view, and is able 
to acquire all the knowledge which modern 

science can impart. 

The Orient ha-i suceuinbed bit by bit to the 

physical encroachment of the Occident, because 
it has wrapt itself up in self-complacency and 
lived in divine (?) contentment for some centuries 
and because it has refused to keep abreast of the 
march of human and scientific progress, especially 
in the art of warfare. India and Burma, along 
with other Oriental countries, have suffered for 
this reason. Countries like Japan, Turkey and 
Persin are still alive because they were able to 
modernize themselve.s iu time. 

Like the rest of the Orient, Japan too, at one 
time, wanted to live in peaceful isolatiou. But 
the booming of American cannon bm'st upon her 
ears as a mighty challenge. She would either 
have to enter the arena of world-economics and 
world-politics as a strong and modernized nation 
or go down before the West. Slie chose the 
former alternative, bestirred herself in time and 
during the space of 50 years, emerged as a 
strong and modernized nation. By the time that 
a serious challenge to her independent existence 
came from a Western power, she was prepared. 
And her timely preparation saved her. In this 
hard world, only the fittest can survive. 

Abyssinia is not a new problem. During tlie 
latter half of the 19th century', the imperialist 
nations of Europe— Britain, France and Italy, — 
began to cast their eyes on her. All of them 
tried to grab that potentially rich country — but 
were baffled not only by the brave and warlike 
inhabitants but also by the mountainous and 
impassable nature of ffle country. One cannot 
forget the abortive militaiy exploits of Ijord 
Napier of Magdala in Abyssinia (Magdala is 
situated in the heart of Abyssinia) or the over- 
throw of Emperor Theodore by the British in 
1868. Failing to partition Abyssinia among them- 
selves — as the rest of Africa had been partitioned 
— they’ took possession of all the surrounding 
tracts, cutting off Abyssinia from the sea. Thus 
a reference to the map will show that Abyssinia is 
surrounded by Sudan (British), Kenya (British) 
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Italian Somaliland, British Somaliland, French 
Somaliland and Eritrea (Italian). 

The liberation and unification of Italy took 
place in 1361 — rather late in the day — while the 
unification of Germany took place in 1870. By 
that time the available colonial w’orld bad been 

S -acticaily divided up by the other imperialist 
uropean powers. Hence we find that among the 
impeiialist have-nots, are Italy and Germany. 
Germany, under Bismarck, looked forward to 
some territories in south-west Africa— while 
Italy cost her eyes on Abyssinia and her 
surroundings. 

Italian penetration of Africa began in tlie 
eighties of the last century, when Abyssinia 
was not unified. The Northern part was ruled 
over by Emperor John and the Southern part 
by Emperor ilenelik, while some other parts 
were virtually independent. The population of 
Abyssinia at that time was anything but 
homogeneous, either from the ethnic or from the 
religious point of view. The death of Emperor 
John in 18S9 during a war with the Dervish 
rebels, paved the way for the unification of 
Abyssinia under Emj>eror Menelik. Meneiik 
who was crowned as “Negus Nagast” (King of 
Kings) was great a-s a soldier and as a 
statesman. Under his leadership the great fight 
with the Italians took place, culminating in the 
complete annihilation of the Italian forces at 
Adowa in 1896. Since then Adowa has been 
remembered by the Italians as a defeat which 
has to be avenged. 

Since 1896, Abyssinia has had a respite for 
nearly 40 years. If she had been able to 
strengthen and modernize her people within 
ibis period — as the Japanese did — then she 
would probably have survived. But she 
has unfortunately failed to do so and hence 
she is doomed. The fault does not lie with 
the supreme rulers of Abyssinia, who have been 

g atriotic, able and statesmanlike, but with the popu- 
itioii. The present Emperor, for example, has snown 
proofs of wonderful diplomacy and statesman- 
ship throughout the present crisis — such as one 
would expect in a first-class British politician. 
But dynastic and tribal jealousies unfortunately 
exist (the desertion of the Emperor’s son-in-law, 
who is a descendant of Emperor John, to the 
Italians which was announced in the press on 
the 12th October, is an example of dsnastic 
jealousy). The people are mostly illiterate and 
slavery still exists as an institution. Last but 
not least, the glorious victory of Adowa has 
lulled the brave Abyssinians into a false sense 
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of' ?*ecunt; 5 ’. This sense of security will prove 
to be their ruin on the field of battle where they 
will realize only too late that the Italians of 
1935 ai*e not the Italians of 1896 and that the 
art of warfare has advanced with rapid strides 
since they overthrew the Italians at Adowa. 

Having failed to subjugate Abyssinia by 
force of arms, the imperialist powers commenced 
diplomatic intrigue from the beginning of this 
century. The story is told by New Leader 
of London in its issue of the 23rd Augu:<t, 1935 
(To annotate this story I shall onlv add that 
Abyssinia was admitted into the League of 
Nations in September, 1923, in spite of the 
objection of the British Government). 

Partition Planned 

** Before this Britain had recognized Abyssinia as 
an Italian * sphere of influence/ but the defeat of 
Italy was seized by Britain as an opportunity to 
stake her own claim. In 1906, the three Imperialist 
poHers^Britain, France and Italy— signed a Treaty 
which foreshadowed the partition of Abyssinia 
between them. The Treaty contained the usual 
hypocritical formula about guaranteeing the integnty 
of Abyasinia, but, in fact, gave Britain the right to 
regulate the bead waters of the Nile, made Italy 
paramount in Western Abyssinia, and put France 
in authority over her railway zone* 

Buying Out Italy 

The next stage in this story of Imperialist robbery 
came with the beginning of the World War. By 
Treaty Italy was allied with Germany and Austria, 
but France and Britain bought her oS. Tbc>' si^ed 
a secret Treaty under which Italian Imperidism 
was promised that the frontiers of her hast Aincan 
colonies should be extended at the expense of 
Abyssinia. 

After the war Britain wanted to make sure of her 
control of the Nile by built^ng a barrage in Lake 
Tsana. Italy offered to support this claim if Britain 
in return would recognize Italy’s exclusive economic 
influence in Western Abyssinia. But Britain turned 
the offer down. She was afraid of antagonizing 
France and believed that she was powerful enough 
to win through without Italian support. She self* 
righteously told Italy that the claim to exclusive 
Italian influence would be a riolation of the Treaty 
of 1906 which had acknowledged the integrity of 
.\bys5inia! 

Six years later the position changed. The 
Abyss! nian Government had resisted Britain's 
demands, and the British Government wanted Italian 
support. Britain forgot all about the promise to 
maintain the integrity of Abyssinia in the Treaty 
of 1906. She forgot all about her righteous indigna* 
tion in 1919. She agreed to recognize Italy’s claim 
to the whole of Western Abyssinia as a ** sphere of 
influence”! 

Then an unexpected rebufi took place. The 
Abyssinian Government rejected the arrangement 
between Britain and Italy, and threatened to expose 
this Imperialist design before the League 

Baffled, Britain tried new tactics. It offered 
Abyssinia the Imbe of a corridor of 600 square miles 
of territory through British Somaliland to the coast. 
The BritiA Government was so sure that this offer 
wotffd be adopted that maps were published in 
1^ marking the Port of ^lia as in Abyssinian 
territory! To the surprise of the British Imperialists 


the Abyssinians rejected the offer. They were do: 
10 be bribed out of their independence.” 

To continue the story, in 192S, Italy uiiu 
Abyssinia entered into a treaty of friendship 
providing for arbitration in all disputes for n 
perio<l of 20 years. A further agreenioiit wa^s 
signed at the same time whereby Abyssinia was 
granted a free zone at the port of Assab in 
Italian Eritrea. It is clear that up to this time 
the two countries were friendly to each other. 
Thereafter, a sudden change took place in the 
foreign policy of Abyssinia. As technical experts, 
political advisers and military officers, nationals 
of other European countries, like Belgium, France, 
Britain and Sweden were brought in and Italians 
were carefully excluded, When the year 1934 
opened, Italian influence on the Abyssinian 
Governmeni was practically nothing, while 
British influence was in the ascendant. Moreover, 
it was talked about that the British Government 
had come to a separate and secret understanding 
with the Abyssinian Government with regard to 
the waters of Lake Tsana, without the know^ 
ledge or support of Italy. As a countermove, 
Mussolini came to an understanding with Lnval 
and the Franco-Italian Paett was signed which 
gave Italy a free hand in Abyssinia. 

In all the writings that have so far appeared 
in the press, one rarely finds an answer to the 
question as to why Mussolini decided to humch 
his Abyssinian campaign just at this moment. 
Two reasons account for thi.s. Firstly, Mussolini 
feh that British influence was rapidly growing 
in Abyssinia as ll was growdag on the other side 
of the Red Sea— in Arabia, and if it went on 
uninterrupted, then Italian influence would be 
eliminated from Abyssinia altogether. Secondly, 
Mussolini lelfc that he would get a respite of two or 
three years before a European war broke out and 
that was the only opportunity for Italy to launch 
the Abyssinian campaign. In fact, historically 
the Abyssinian campaign stands towards the 
comine European war in the same relation as 
the Tripoly and Balkan wars of 1911-1913 
towards the Great War of 1914-18. 

The question that one must now ask is the 
issue that is involved in the Abys.^inian conflict. 
To answer the question, I must once again turn 
to the New Leader of London of the 23ri:[ 
August : 

Abyssinia is the last independent State in the 
Continent of Africa. The rest of the vast territories 
of Africa have already been divided up between 
the Imperialist Powers. Britain has seized the 
greatest share of the swag. Italy is determined to 
gel the last prize before any other Imperialist Power 
bags it. 

There are four Imperialist Powers which have 
interests In Abyssinia. 

British Capit^sts are very concerned because 
Abyssinia contains at Lake Tsana the head-waters 
of the Blue Nile, which irrigates the cotton planta- 
tions of the Sudan and Egypt, British financiers 
are concerned because they have control of the 
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Bank o{ Abyssinia, which is a subsidiary of the 
Bank of Egypt. 

French Capitalist-Imperialism controls the only 
railway, which runs from the French port of Jibuti 
‘0 the Abyssinian capital, Addis Ababa. 

Japanese Capitalist-Imperialism is concerned 
because it owns large tracts of land where raw* 
cotton is cultivated, and because it has a practical 
monopoly of the Abyssinian market in manufactured 
cotton goods. 

Italian Capitalist -Imperialism is concerned because 
it controls the administration of the posts and tele- 
graphs. 

Let no one imagine that the British and French 
and Japanese Governments are now objecting to the 
Italian demands because of love of Abyssinia or 
any championship of human rights or passion for 
peace. 

Put bluntly^ this is a case of thieves falling out. 
The Britishy French and Japanese Governments 
fybject to Mussolini collaring the tot.** 

When the British Government first reulize^l 
that Mussolini was not playing a game of blufl, 
they adopted a bellicose nttituue. The 2Iormny 
Pok^I, which is the organ of the generals, admirals 
■and armed services, retiectc-cl tliis spirit and 
wrote in its leading article of the 22nd August : 

‘'Abyssinia is to be the test of our mettle. If 
wc suffer humiliation meekly, is it not to be inferred 
diat something more substantial can be tried on us 
a little later? The idea, it seems, is ^ing cultivated 
in certain quarters abroad that the British Empire 
is only waiting to be carved up by other races whose 
destiny lies in the future. The sooner that idea is 
destroyed, the better it will be for the tranquillity 
of the world. It is time we made it plain to all and 
'sundry that the British Empire is neither for sale, 
nor to be had for the asking.'’ 

Simultaneously, war preparations were launch e<l 
by the British (government. About these war 
preparations, the Xeio Leader wrote on the 
jMrfi August: 

“Since these weighty talks the public has been 
^till more disturbed by reports that the War Office 
has decided to send a second battalion of soldiers 
to the Sudan, to increase its military forces at 
Malta and Aden, to send a strong contingent of the 
Indian Army to strengthen the British Legation 
^ard in the Abyssinian capital, and to prepare the 
Mediterranean fleet for service. 

Remarkable Circular 

One highly significant paragraph got into the Press 
and was then hushed up. Last week the sub-post- 
master a throughout Britain received a document 
iieaded “Partial or General Mobilization.” It read 
as follows: 

** Acceptance of telegrams without pre-payment. 
In view of the present emergency, all inland or 
overseas telegrams on War Office sendee should be 
Accepted for dispatch without prepayment, if duly 
rertified by a military officer or a permanent civil 
servant employed by the War Office.” 

The authorities have explained that this circular 
was sent out in error. Apparently 32,000 of these 
forms (numbered C18149) were printed last month 
by the Stationery Office; but it was not the intention 
to use them at once. The fact that they had been 
prepared is sufficiently alarming.” 


In the same issue, the Xeic Leader explains 
the motives behind these war preparations : • 

“ What is the explanation of these developments? 

The fear that Italy would obtain control of the 
head- waters of the Blue Nile at Lake Tsana, in 
Abyssinia, and thus be able to destroy the irriga- 
tion of the British Cotton-fields in the Sudan and 
£g)'pt; the danger that Italian domination of 
Abyssinia would enable it to bottle up the Suez 
Canal, ^control the Red Sen and command the sea- 
route to India, w'ere sufficient reasons for grave 
anxiety among British Imperialists. 

But a further danger to British Imperialism 
developed. 

Mussolini has been indicating that he * sees no 
reason ’ why the British domination of the Eastern 
Mediterranean should continue. Mussolini has 
threatened the status quo in the Eastern Mediterrean 
and in North-East Africa. In plain words, he 
menaces the very heart of the lines of communica- 
tion of British Imperialism to the Near East, to 
India and to Australia. 

It is a realization of this ambitious purpose of 
Italy that has led the National Government and 
British Imperialists generally to determine to use 
every means to stop Mussolini. The enthusiasm fer 
the sanctions of the League of Nations does not 
ari^ fi'om a love of peace or a desire to champion 
.\byssinia. The British Imperialists are hiding their 
concern behind these 'righteous' aims in order to 
W'in the support of opinion which is devoted to the 
League and to the cause of peace. It is actually 
using enthusiasm for peace to prepare the British 
people for Imperialist war.” 

There was such a wave of sympathy for 
Abyssinia everywhere that at first very few 
people realized, except probably in France, that 
the real motives which inspired the war-party in 
Great Britain were purely imperialistic. France 
wa.s sceptical of the new-fangled love of Britain 
for the League of Nations which Italy was 
flouting, because she (France) was still sore over 
the Anglo- German Naval Agreement which had 
been contracted without French knowledge and 
approval and which had served to legalize the 
illegal re-armament of Germany in defiance of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The French sceptics 
pointed out in their defence that Britain had 
remained quite passive when Japan had defied 
the League and attacked China in Manchuria 
and when Bolivia and Paraguay had gone to war 
though both were members of the League. 

I shall now proceed to show that when Britain 
was all but prepare<l to plunge Into another war 
with all her dependencies behind her— something 
like a miracle happened. Suddenly the shadow 
of Hitler appeared on the distant horizon and 
served to paralyse the outstretched arms of Great 
Britain ready to strike at Italy. 

One feels lost in admiration at the diplomacy 
of British politicians in mobilizing public opinion 
in Great Britain and abroad in favour of their 
anti-Italian policy. In 1914, the slogan had 
been : ^^Save Belgium;'*’ in 1930, the slogan was: 
‘‘Save the League of Nations.” Even the British 
Labour Party and the British Communist Party 
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fell- ill line with ths National (ConseiTative) 
Government of Great Britain. Only a stniili 
group of Independent Labour Party men led by 
Maxton, Foniier Brockway and McGovern had 
the coui-age and honesty to srand out and 
proclaim from the house-tops that It was going 
to be another imperialist war. in which the 
British workers had no interest whatsoever. But 
the efforts of the Independent Labour Party wore 
drowned in the chorus of approval which* greeted 
the Government. '\S'’ith this tnily ovsrwlieiming 
national support behind him. Sir Samuel Hoare. 
the Foreign Secretaiy, spoke to Italy and to tlie 
world with a firm voice from the rostrum of the 
League at Geneva. 

I shall leave it to .students of politic.® to 
answer how and why the Briti.sh Labour Party 
and the British Communist P-irty gave the go-iiy 
to their traditional peace-policy In this crisis and 
lined up behind the Bahiwin-Hoare Government. 
It was certoinly a triumph for Conservative 
diplomacy. 

While Britain was making her warlike 
preparations, Italy was not idle. A virulent 
.anti-British campaign was conducted! by the entire 
Italian Press and the Italian dictator openly 
proclaimed that he was simply following Fraiici- 
and Britain in their colonial campaigns and wa.® 
prepared for all emergencies if he met with 
interference from any 'lunrter. "Was ir due to 
puff(<l-up vanity that Italy— the creation of ISGi — 
wa.® prepared to cross .swonis with almighty 
Great Britain? I think not. Ihdy was conscious 
that the development of air-power during the last 
decade hud completely altered the old values in 
war and that her supcrrior air-force coinbine<l 
with her .small but thoroughly efficient modern 
navy had placed her at a .superior tactical advan- 
tage in the Me'Hterranean Sea a.® compared with 
Britain. 

In spite of what the Italians may claim, there 
is little doubt that Britain with the support of 
her large Empire, would in the long run have 
defeated Italy. Bur, on the- other hand, it is 
quite certain, that the Italian air-force— one of 
the most efficient in the world and. by common 
consent, superior to that of Great Britain today — 
would have done irreparable damage to the 
British Navy. Britain would, in consequence, 
have emerged out of a victorious war, far weaker 
than she is today. And with a crippled navy 
she wouhl Lave to face the gigantic re-armament 
of Nazi Germany. 

A stnnll group of Imperialist-strategists began 
to urge that the distant rumblings now heard in 
Memel con.stituted a greater menace to Great 
BrUiiin than Italian exploits in Abyssinia. Thi.s 
warning was confirmed and reiterated by French 
pditicians of all shades of opinion for whom the 
only concern now is how to prepare for the 
future German menace. "Ultimately the British 
Cabinet that for them, discretion was the 

better part of valour. The reason is that though 


Hitler has beeii following ?. siitcoreiy pro-Brifii^i'. 
policy and has no iutentiou of assuiuing tla- 
aggressive ou Germany’s Front, and 

though till liis objectives are on the Easfern 
and Southern Front, c.r/., in hlemel. Austria. 
Czechosiovakia, etc., most Briti®li polillfhitis art', 
-suspicious of re-armed Germany. They I'eel that 
even if Genviany ha,® today no intentions of 
lighting Enghiiul or even France, as soon as 
Germany attempts to expand to the East and to 
t'ne South, a .®icu;itio!i may .ari.?o wheu both 
France and I'lngland may be drawn into :v war 
with her, if Uiey are to pwsvent German hoge- 
mony in Europe. In such a contingency, with a 
crippled navy, Gi’eat Britain will he at a serious 
disadvantage as coniiir-nx! with Germany. Already 
the German air-force is superior to that of !he 
entire British Empire and willi conscription in 
force, the German land-forces will soojr become 
superior to those of the British Empire. The 
only hope of inahnaining a balance of fighting 
power in favour of Britain for a future emergency 
lies in preserving and enlarging the present naval 
strength of Great Britain. 

While those caiculatio'!® and cousidevations 
^^•ere being carefully delii;emted upon In Great 
Briwin, Italy annoitn'.xH! that if she was thwarted 
by France and Britain in her Abys-sinian policy 
she would coir.ploi.ek- withdraw from the ],>i)!i!ic.® 
of Central Karopc, and give Hitler a fi-oe iiuiiii. 
The effi-ut iv.as reniArkable ami ®iihi';'-i';a.i.iiug 
cea.sed. Thus Iliticr by hi® ix-araKiment policy 
frightenerl France «n<l Britain into maintiuning 
the patco in Europe in 193:'). 

As a confirmation of this .staiemont, one may 
refer to the recent speech of the Briti-sis Ib'einicr 
Mr. Baldv'in, at the recent Conservative Party 
Conference at Bournemouth. Mr. Baltiwin said : 

“ But I want to say to you that recent events 
have confirmed in my own mind doubts and anxieties 
which have been present to me and my colleagues 
for some time past. We have, as you know, since 
the War done more in the way of practica] dis- 
armament .... than any other country .... We 
cannot pursue lliat path longer. The whole perspec- 
tive on the Continent has been altered in the 'east 
year or two by the rearming of Germany. I have 
no reason to believe in hostile intentions .... Bur 
I cannot be blind to the fact that the presence of 
another great nation armed alters the perspective 
of Europe in the fulfilment of obligations under the 
League of Nations. I cannot conceal from myself 
that some day the fulfilment of those obligations 
may mean that the nations who arc fulfilling them 
may have to maintain by force of arms the Covenant 
of the League.” 

It- is probable that another faebyv also served 
to cool otficifil enthusiasm for a fight with Iddy — 
nnmely, public opinion within the British Emiuve. 
On this point the Daiia Mnil (Paris Edition 
wrote, on the 2f)th September, in it® leading article : 

Some of oar bloodthirsty Pacifist journals have 
now started printing articles which suggest that the 
Dominions would willingly support sanctions even 
though war iollowed. The attiuide of the peoples of 
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the Doinijiions to the League of Nations in the 
present dispute is a matter of the nrst im per lance: 
and it is vital for the people of Great Britain to know 
whether the application of sanctions to Italy — were 
such a dangerous step possible — would split the 
Empire and gravely accentuate differences within it. 

On an examination of the evidence, the answer 
soc-ms to be in the aSrmative — that u'(rr foliotoiii^ 
Jte cpplicadop. of rhe sanctions would divide Empire 
opinion seriously cud produce j^ch discontent among 
large sections of ;hc population in the Dominions 
as to aggravate ait the difficulties oversea. 

The oldest of the great Dominions, Canada^ has 
iilivays been uneasy as to the obHgalions of the 
Coven CAf. In 1924, she opposed any extension of 
her itabilities under the Ledgue ojX the ground that 
she was remote from Europe. 

That attitude her ueoplc have generally upheld. 
In his broadcast of ^opiember 6, Mr. Benneu, the 
Canadian f^rlme ^r'itiister, declared that it was ino 
duty of the Govcrr..T*ftr4t, "h-; aJl just and honourable 
means to see that Canada is kept out of trouble. 
. . . . *91*6 will not be embroiled in anv foreign 


^ i* 


quarrel.’ 

As for Australia, Mr. Lyons, her Prime Minister, 
has proinis^'d '*c/use co-speraiior/^ with the British 
Guvernuicn:. A ver>’ differcal line has been taken 
by Mr. Fordc, the leader of the Federal Labour 
Party, who bas proclaimed the policy of tliat for* 
midablc organization to be *'« firm refusal to partici* 
pate iu any external tccr.*’ In New South Wales, 
the Party h«s passvcl a resolution demanding that 
Australia should declare her nenlraUty at Geneva 
and reciil her rop rose nta live there, if the ly* ague’s 
action brings war 

fn South Africa, General Stnuls has staled that 
;hc Union stands to the Covenmt in letter and 
in sptnV.” .... 

The .'roiith ACiican Defence Minister, Mr. Pirow, 
view’^ cenciitioBS quite differently front General 
.‘?muts. On Sept^ uiber 15, be told a public meet* 
ingj I am certain in any case that South Africa 

has no hfvntion of firing a shot Whatever 

happens wo will not shoot.’’ There is practical con- 
firmation of this feeling in the fact that South 
African f ambers ere anxious to get orders for the 
liiippfy meat the Italian armies in East Africa 
:':nd Abyrtsinin. 

fn vi'?w of these declarations, there is a distinct 
likelihood that certedn of the Dominions might hold 
ahoj and setcr their connection uiik the League 
were the Impossible realized by some wild freak of 
chauce, and all the Slates composing the League 
induced to ^ote for sanctions. Surely onr League 
f.-nthupjasis nmst realize that it is not fair, in such 
conditions, to create differences and sow disunion 
within the Empire. 

The latest newj? frnin Australia to j^how 
that opinion there is sharply dirided on the 
iiuestion of sanctions against Italy, which may 
lea<l to war. The Thnes (London) of the 12th 
October snid that ‘‘by 27 votes to 2i the House 
of Repves^'n tati today rejected the attempt 
by Mr. Beasley, the Lang Lal)cair leader, to 
induce Parliament to declare Australian iieatrality 
and refusal to endorse sanctions against Italv. 

With r'‘?nrd to the situation in Palestine 
which is under British mandate, the Times of 
the 12th October ^vrote follows : 


*’ Ii h alleged th ai pro-Ilalian political sympathies 
,ijv ciuc-fiy held by ihe pardsaus of Haj Amin ESendi 
el Hussemi, tb:- Mufd of Jerusalem, and since Ihe 
viUhreak of the Ethiopian dispute the Mufti’s news- 
paper Jauiia El Arabiya has published pro- 
ItsKsm arucles. while its rival ivhich supports the 
NashcHrubi Part:-, ha< revealed the existence of a 
l^iUrc pnrpurtjng to have come from the Emir Shekib 
Arslcji lo ihe Islaitl, com-m ending his Eminence’s 
pro-Iudian activities. Luring the last few weeks 
there have bcrm frequent comments in the Arab 
Prr:ss In general on the w’isdom of exploiting the 
present internaiionaJ cor.fusioc in unity with oiher 
Arab peoples for the purpose of tiiroving off the 
bonds of the Mandate. (Emir Shekib Arslan is the 
ifxilcd Syrian naiionaUst ieader who lives in Geneva.; 

.Among the Jews, the Revisionist Party, or new 
Zionisis, are on the .'ide of Italy. Their newspaper 
Hayurden is alone among Jewish newspapers in 
Palestine in reporting the events of the Italo- 
Ei!'. in pi an dispute in pro-Italian colours.” 

So far Egypt is ooneorned, it i.s quite 
‘donr that tho leaders while not openly 0 ]’q>o^ins' 
British policy toM’onl.? Italy, are for n 

recognition of the ftill indopendenfiC op Egypt, if 
Egyprian .sympathy mul 5tjpp<jrt arc* o'* Uc 
secured for l lveat Britain. How far they vvil] 
be able to drive th^* bargain ViOtw.-*, dopeudo on 
rh*'; international .situation. If the intrirnati.’^nal 

.rituatiuji gradually quieiens do^Yn. then it is’ 
doubtful if the Eg)’ptiai\ f readers will obtain ;.ny 
snhstuiiria! succf'.?n. But in any ca-^e it secni? 
likdv time they will have ,'Omc Already 

the i’^uitlnantal papers Imve an non need th.nt 
with British ouppoi t, ^.-apitukuiojis will ho 
fthoUsbod in Iij:ypf. Thai )X\e:in^ that Egyptian 
Courts will be VC fall power to try foivigners 
and ihia will consritntc a .'«top to-^v-aids Egypt? 
in<lej)ondeiic*e in ihe domain of public law. 

In Great Britain, public vpinlun as a whole 
i.^ behind the Gov(':vmnf;rit in poliny oi 

sanctions against Italy. Nevortiiolefe'?, the* incmbers 
or ihe Cabinet are closely watching the 
It is not true to ^ay that die preserit Cubiiiev 
have decided for an ^.:rly tflect*'on only beeau^e 
Utcy think iha; the present occasion ia favourable 
from the eloctioneoring point ot view. Thi^y also 
want to feel the pulse of die Nation and see 
how far they can go in the direction of enforcing 
‘‘sanctions** against Ilidy. Meanwhile, thti 
Independent Ijubour Party, which lias throughout 
followed a bold and corjifistent policy on the 
present Issue, has summoned a iiaLional confev- 
ence of ail vcrkiiig-idnss organization^ opposed 
to sanctions and %var and lias i^rsued cho 
following manifesto : 

‘*Thc Labour Parly, the Trades Union Congress 
and the Coiiimimist Party in supporting the imposi- 
tion of sanctions by the National Government and 
ihe League of Nations, arc In fact lining up laorkers 
behind the policy which would be used for British 
Impei-ialisja. The Independent Labour Party warns 
workers that economic and financial sanctions are 
likely to develop into war. Full preparations have 
been made for a naval blockade of Italv.' The war- 
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Government should be resisted now. 
(.The Times, 10th October, 1935). 


The Times of the same date gives the news 
private meeting of about 50 Conservative 
M-F-.’s led by Mr. L. S. Amery will be held to 
consider the present international situation and 
the danger of Great Britain becoming involved 
m the war between Italy and Abyssinia, because 
in their opinion the effective application of 
sanctions will lead to war. ^Ve have now to 
wateh and see what effect is produced on the 
British Cabinet by this joint pressure from tlie 
Right and the Left 

Ani) Now About I>'DtA 

According to their practice of having no 
mtereft in international affairs, the Congress 
leaders seem to be without a policy on this all- 
important question. True, there has been a large 
volume of sympathy for Abyssinia among the 
jwblic at large— but thi.s sympathy was 


iiniiiediateiy trxploited by i!k- 
Briti.sh Government instead 
of l>cing harnessed l)y the 
leaders of the people. Ae a 
result Indian troop.s were 
rushed to Addis Ababa. Why 
was this clone V W h c n 
ijiiestioned in the Council of 
State about this, the Political 
Secretary to the Government 
of India replied that ‘‘troops 
had been sent to Addis Ababa 
with a view to protect Indians 
and other British subjects.” 

Are the Indian people really 
so naive that they can be 
taken in by .such a state- 
ment ? Aby.ssinia, still being 
an independent c o u n t r y. 
neither Indian nor British 
troops can go there to ])rotect 
Indians. The fact is — as 
stated in England — that as a 
result of a special representa- 
tion — the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment allowed nii extra guard 
for the British Legation as 
a special concession (ordinarily 
this guard should be provided 
by the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment.'. The question now is 
why this extra guard was 
taken all the way from India, 
There were British troops near 
at hand across the frontier of 
Abyssinia, e.g., in Kenya, in 
Sudan, in Egypt and in 

British Somaliland. Why 

were they not sent to Addis 
Ababa ? The reason is clear. 
Indian troops were sent with 
the idea of committing Indian 
support to British policy in Abyssinia and on 
the other hand, to remind Italy that the vast 
resources of India are behind Great Britain. 

It is now an open secret that during the 
months of August and September we were 
within an inch of a European war. And but 
for the menace of a rearmed Germany, the 
war would have broken out and India 
would have been dragged into it has in 
1914, before Indian leaders realizetl where 
they stood. The only difference would 
have been that Italy would have taken the 
place of Germany and Abyssinia of Belgium. 
Only a fool would accept the statement of the 
Coramander-in-Chief before the Central Legislature 
that before India gets entangled in a war, we 
shall be given sufficient notice of it. In the 
present case, if war had broken out in Europe, 
Great Britain would have emerged victorious 
— thanks to the resources of India— but Abyssinia 
would have shared the fate of Palestine and India 
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•would have continued enslaved as before. It is 
to be greatly regretted that the spokesniaa of 
Great Britain at Genevii, with an unabashed 
titiDudence, mentioned Britain's treatment of 
In aia as an argument to prove her (Britain’-s) 

over Italy — notwithstanding 
the fact that while he spoke, bomb's were raining 
over _ the heads -jf women and children of the 
frontier province und the Indian Government 
was forging fresh fetters for the Tnilian people 
in the shape of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

It is strange that Italy has been conducting 
a virulent and persistent campaign agjiinst 
the other imperialist powers hoping thereby to 
secure mitigation of the wrong that ahe is doing 
to Abyssinia. Her semi-official spokesman. Signor 
Gayda writes, for example, in the Italian Press : 

“ The Committee of Thirteen is wrong when 
affirming that the Abyssinian aggression cannot De 
taken into consideration by the League because Italy 
has not denounced tliem at Geneva before. France 
has not denounced the actions which provoked her 
campaign in Morocco; nor has England inlormed 
Geneva of the obscure situation which has been 
created on the North-Western Frontier of India where 
British troops have fought against free populations 
not subject to her rule.” (The Times, 7lh Octo^r). 

This persistent campaign is now finding 
ail echo in some European coiintrie.s. e.r/. the 
official organ of the Polish Government, The 
Oa'ietla Polska, wrote the other day : 

“Why does Great Britain herself, always mthless 
in the use of force against the coloured races, so 
energetically oppose Italian plans in connection with 
Abyssinia?” 

Among the Governments of Europe, Austria 
and Hungary, who come under the Italian orbit 
of influence, have openly announced at Geneva 
that they are oppo-sed to sanctions against Italy. 
Germany, being out of the League, has not 
yet declared her attitu<le towards the question 
of sanctions, but will probably follow the policy 
most conducive to her own national interests — 
present and future. Even in countries that are 
officially supporting the League in the matter 
of sanctions against Italy, there is a great deal 
of scepticism about the much-vaunted disinterested- 
ness of Great Britain, as is evident from the 
tone of the Press. For instance, I read in the 
Continental Press the other day that Abyssinia 
has placed a very large order for clothing with 
Lancashire firms — the biggest order that Lancashire 
has received from abroad for years. Likewise, 
1 read that the British are consolidating and 
extending their colonial possessions near Aden 
as a counterblast to the growth of Italian power 
and influence on the other aide of the Red Sea. 

Now WH-IT ABOUT THE FuTURE ? 

Since French policy is dominating Continental 
politics, including the League of Nations, it 
appears pretty certain, that two things will 
happen. Firstly, iu order to maintain outwardly 
the prestige of the League of Nations which 


means in actual practice, the prestige of the big 
powers, France and England, some collective 
move will be taken in the form of economic 
sanctions. Mussolini himself has prepared the 
way for this by stating openly in his speech 
on the 2nd October, that he will put up 
with economic sanctions, however inconvenient. 
Secondly, no military measures will be adopted 
against Italy, nor will such effective sanctions bc- 
adopted as will frustrate Italian objectives in 
Abyssinia. iMussolinI has said in so many words 
that such a move will be treated by him as a 
casiis MU. iloreovcr, Italy has openly hinted 
that if she is thwarted in Ab 5 ’ssinia, she will by 
way of retaliation, withdraw from Central Europe 
and give Germany a free hand there. 
Nevertheles.s, one would be too optimistic to 
say that the war-danger is off. The British 
Navy remains concentrated in the Mediterranean 
and Britain has so fur refused to comply with 
Italy’s request for its withdrawal. Besides this, 
it is asserted by radical newspapers ia Britain 
that the despatch of nwps and war material to 
the potential war-zone is going on. It is clear 
that Great Britain ha.s climbed down with great 
relnctance and has not yet given up the 
war-spirit. She is, however, trying to cloaE her 
retreat with the slogan of “collective action.” 

They say that every dark cloud has its silver 
lining. So it is in the case of Abyssinia. 
Abyssinia will go down fighting, but she will 
stir the conscience of the world. On the one 
hand, throughout the world of coloured races 
there will be a new consciousness. The conscious- 
ness will herald the dawn of a new life among 
the suppressed nations. All imperialists are 
feeling uneasy about this phenomenon and 
General Smuts gave expression to it in one of 
his recent speeches. On the other hand, thinking 
men in the imperialist countries have begun to 
ask themselves if the .system of colonization is 
at all a justifuxble one. Prof. Harold Laski 
once in a letter to tlie ^fanohesier Guardian 
suggeste-l, for example, that all the African 
colonies of Great Britain should be handed 
over to the League of Nations. Of late, 
Mr. Lansbury has made a passionate appeal for 
pooling together all the raw materi^s of the 
world for the cominou benefit of mankind. And 
last but not least, even the diehard Sir Samuel 
Hoare was forced to say at Geneva that he 
welcome*! an investigation somewhat in the 
direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbury. So 
even the imperialist “haves” have begun to feel 
a prick of con.science. 

There are two ways in which Imperialism 
may come to an end — either through an over- 
throw by an anti-imperialist agency or thrfiugh 
an internecine struggle among imperialists them- 
selves. If the second course Is furthered by 
the growth of Italian Imperialism, then Abyssinia 
will not have suffered in vain. 


15. 10. ’35 
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The Case against Italy 

Mr. John Haynes Holmes observes ijj Vnitfj : 

The case against Italy fn the Ethiopian crisis is 
unanswerable. The Indictment presents at least three 
counts which are sustained by the conscience of 
mankind : 

(1) A sreat European natioiir rich^ resourcefut 
redoubtable in every weapon of modern warfare^ has 
deliberateiy provoked assault upon a smaller people^ 
independent^ but undeveloped^ Inadequately armed, 
and thus inevitably weak. Like a bully, Italy Is 
attacking a self-respecting but more or less helpless 
neighbour $ like a bandit, she is siting upon a victim 
unawares, and robbing him of money and perhaps 
of life... 

In her assault upon Ethiopia, it will not serve 
Italy to point out that she Is doing only what other 
imperial powers, modern as well as ancient, have 
done before her. One would have to seek far and 
observe closely to And an international rape quite 
as beastly as this in Abyssinian Africa. But suppose 
every page of everv history' recorded crimes ot this 
description ! A murder today is not justified by the 
innumerable murders which have preceded it. Further- 
more, In this contemporary era, we have been orga- 
nizing the world for the belated application of 
civilized standards of existence to international relation- 
ships, and Italy at one stroke, for her own selfish 
advantage, would take us back to days of savagery. 

Nor can Italy defend her cause by declaring that 
the Abyssinians are an uncivilized people, a tribe of 
savages devoted to the practice of war and slavery 
an obstacle to the progress ol the world's advance. 
Ethiopia has her own culture, and it may not be as 
lovely as European culture. But In the case of Italy, 
it may well be doubtful if Mussolini is more civiliz^ 
than Haile Selassie, or the Fascist hordes less 
barbarous than African tribes. If slavery flourishes 
ir^ Addis Ababa, it is at least more honest and we 
believe less cruel than the political slavery which 
disgraces liome. And If the Abyssinians wage war, 
it is with weapons less terrible than those which 
now equip every European state, and in this particular 
case it is in resistance to a war brought against them 
by invaders who seek to conquer their territory and 
destroy their freedom. The crimes of Abyssinia, as 
compared with the crimes of Italy, are as primitive 
as the arms they raise to defend their native land. 
In the grand assize of history, it will be Italians and 
not Ethiopians who will be recorded and thus 
remembered as among the barbarians of this age. 

(2) Italy, in her attack on Abyssinia, is breaking 
promises, bound by everv solemn pledge of honour, to 
pres^e the peace and order of the world,.., 

^ Since the end of the Great War, Italy has bound 
her good faith, as a nation, to at least three great 
contracts, or covenants. First, she is a member of 
the League of Nations. Secondly, she is associated 
with the world Court. Thirdly, she is a signatory of 
the Briand -Kellogg F^act. In each and every one of 


these cases, Italy has agreed to abandon war as an 
instrument for the settlement of disputes between 
nations , or at least not to turn to war until, in the 
case of the League and the Court, every means of 
peaceful settlement has been exhausted, and until, 
in the case of the Pact the exigency of war has been 
clearly shown to be an act of defence against 
aggression. !n her attack upon Abyssinia, Italy has 
acted as though these media of peace did not exist, 
or worse, as though she had never given her pledge 
to their support. She makes "a scrap of paper" of 
her plighted word, on the eve not of a Jife-and-death 
struggle for national survival, but of a free-booting 
expMition for land and gold. 

(3) Italy, in quest of her own repugnant ends, 
is bringing danger to the world. She is carrying her 
war not only into Africa but also, perhaps, into every 
continent and island of the globe. She is lighting a 
torch which, kindling a bonfire for her own amusement 
may light a conflagration which will consume the city 
of mankind. Like the assassinations at Sarajevo, in 
other words, the Fascist assassination of Ethiopia, may 
precipitate a second world war which will devour 
us all. 

This, we believe, is Italy's crowning offence. Her 
attack upon Ethiopia is bad enough in Itself. History 
has recorded nothing worse since the days of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. But infinitely more 
terrible is her attack upon Europe, America, the 
world. 


Communism on its Native Heath 

T/ic Catholic IVorld writes editorially : 

Helen Atwater, graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, teacher in a Chicago High School, com- 
menced a series of articles (copyrighted by The Chicago 
fferald-Examinen reporting with unusual frankness 
the actual condition of affairs in Russia. She confesses 
that she used to be a "parlour pink." sympathetic 
with the Russian experiment. In that frame of mind 
went on an "Intourist" expedition to the Soviet 
States. In her party were Margaret Sanger, birth- 
corjtfol propagandist, and the celebrated Professor 
E. A. Ross, head of the department of Sociologv of 
the University of 'W'isconsin as well as newspaper 
men, magazine editors, physicians, nurses, clergymen, 
social workers, teachers and students. 

Miss Atwater was shocked at the revelation of 
things as they realty are. She says she thinks "the 
most miserable person in all the U. S. A, is better off 
than the best situated person in Russia— except perhaps 
for the party leaders of tiicsc poor, suffering people— 
the party leaders who hide behind the Kremlin walls 
and never leave unless well-guarded by troops of 
soldiers i" 

Miss Atwarter's chief interest in life has been the 
betterment of the condition of woman. She had heard 
"in university courses, from the lecture platform and 
even from the pulpit of the marvelous advancement 
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of the U. S. S. R., especially as regards the rights of 
women/' But she says, ''My first sight of the new 
woman of the Soviet world was to see her bare- 
footed, clad in a few nondescript pieces of faded, old. 
formless and shapeless material, toiling under the hot 
summer sun, building a new railroad station. These 
emancipated women showed their new freedom by 
being allowed to carry lumber, mix cement, crush 
stone and perform the dozens of tasks requiring great 
physical strength and energy." 

There is stronger stuflr than that in her report. 
She describes the people at large : ''Poor, bewildered 
betrayed creatures— doing the work forced on them 
by cruel taskmasters— living and dying on the pitifully 
inadequate rations of poor food, always the dupes, 
the foils of their leaders who betray them in their 
own name, with such phrases as 'a dictatorship of 
the proletariat/ 'planning for socialism/ 'a classless 
society/ " 

"Water must be carried in palls great distances to 
the trains and then lifted up and poured into the 
tanks at the top to supply the plumbing facilities. 
Women did this heavy work. 

"We saw one lusty creature wielding a sledge 
hammer. I'm sure none of my American fellow 
women's club members could have moved the thing.*. 

"I saw women crushing huge boulders into small 
pieces... In one spot on the famous Crimean coast we 
observed women patiently and painfully crushing stone 
while several miles farther on stood a disused, rusty, 
American -made stone crusher 1... 

"There are no hats [for women], no gloves, no 
silk underwear in Russia. But worse still, there arc 
no shoes. In the country, lucky is the peasant who 
still has straw sandals, so despised in the old days. 
Rags wound around the legs take the place of the 
high leather boots once considered indispensable." 

She reports that in "a Russian city or village 
street, country road or mountain pass visitors are 
approached with the question Valuta ?" the word 
for foreign currency* and that whereas under normal 
conditions the ruble is worth 51 cents, the Russians 
are eager to dispose of 30 or 50 or even 70 of them 
for one American dollar bill. 

The alleged abolition of class distinctions has not 
really taken place : "Imagine my surprise to discover 
several separate dining rooms in the automobile 
factory at Gorki. 'Why is this T 1 asked, 'These 
various rooms arc for the various classes of workers,' 
was the reply, 'you mean factory workers do not 
eat with the engineers ?' the engineers and 

"ordoniki"{5hock workers— best and most efficient) 
get better food and ser\'ice than the others and have 
a special dining room/ Well- where was the glori- 
fication of the humble worker 7' 

"A classless society I Is that why the Russian 
people travel 'hard/ jammed and crowded past belief 
on to the decks of boats, on the narrow wooden 
shelves of the trains ?" 

There is one quite devastating answer to all pro- 
Russian enthuiasts : there is at least fre^om of 
criticism here and none whatever in Russia. ! have 
never yet seen so much as a plausible reply to the 
objection that the fiercest advocates of free speech 
and free press m America arc those who find no 
objection to the complete suppression of free 
speech and free press in Russia. 


Searching out the Soviets 

Anna fjoube Strong writes in The 
itepiiblio in part : 

These questions posed by Tfie New Republic, as 
covering the chief attacks against the U.S.S.R., were 
submitted by me to ten friends, chiefly American 
reporters on the Moscow Daily News. While I take 
full personal responsibility for the final phrasing of the 
answers, they also represent the collective judgment 
of several trained American observers, living for several 
years in the U.S.S.R., who arc sympathetic but not 
bound to the Soviet regime. 

/. Is Russia ruled one man, Stalin, much as 
Jiabf is ruled by l^fussolini and Germans 6? ffitler ? 

No country is ruled by one man ; this assumption 
is a favourite red herring to disguise the real rule. 
Power resides in ownership of the means of produc- 
tion— by private capitalists in Italy, Germany, America, 
by all productive workers jointly in the U.S.S.R. This 
is the real difference that today divides the world into 
two systems, in respect to the ultimate location of 
power. 

Formation of government policies in the U.S.S.R. 
begins in local factory-production conferences and 
local village meetings in which all workers are urged 
to take part. 

No policy is ever announced by Stalin except as 
a result of thi.s process. Major policies result from 
nationwide discussions of concrete conditions, con- 
tinued over a period of months ^ these policies are 
known for v'ears ahead and cannot be changed by any 
individual w'ill. Minor shifts of policy are based on 
wide, swift sampling of thought in basic "political 
centers," i.e., big factories. 

Men in the U.S.S.R. never speak of Stalin's 
"powers," or Stalin's "will." They speak of his 
"authority" in the field of politics, of his "analysis," 
of his "method" His authority is the prestige of 
successfully applied knowledge $ his method is the 
use of Marxian economic analysis to guide collective 
wHI. His speeches never deal in emotional oratory, 
as do those of personal dictator-demagogues. They 
consolidate with remarkable ability the thinking of 
hundreds of economists, scores of sections of the 
Academy of Science, millions of party members 
interpreting local conditions and demands. 

"Authority with us." said a Soviet factory manager 
to me, "depends on how widely you can think. I can 
think with the workers of one factory for two years. 
Others can think for a whole trust for five years. 
We have comrades capable of managing government 
and others capable of directing trade unions. But 
Stalin thinks more widely than any. No one can 
analyze so matchlessly as he the place of the U.S.S.R. 
in the changing scheme of world revolution, and the 
place that must be given to each aspect of our daily 
task." 

To analyze the mechanical and human forces that 
make history, and lead the working class of the 
U.S.S.R. in the use of those forces— such is Stalin's 
service to a working class that is doing daily, and 
increasingly, more serious sustained economic thinking 
than any other working class in the world. 

2 . Under Stalin Has world revolution been o^an- 
doned for tfk sake o f Russian 77a//or7a/ polios ? 

Capitalists and Trotskyists like to think so, but 
neither Russian workers nor foreign Communists do. 
Even the Five year Plan is discussed by Russians 
from the standpoint of its international significance ? 
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I have heard such discussions at four in the morning 
in^an auto-truck fifty miles from the railroad by 
young Pioneer girls engaged in a local sowing 
campaign. 

The U.S.SR., however, does not interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries, whether by arms or 
propaganda. 

5. Has tde. average worker or peasant atv^ voice 
in tke government Of kis country ? 

Considerably more than he has in America. The 
elections last December convinced me of that. 

First, more people have the voting right, /.e-, all 
adults over eighteen except for a diminishing 2i per 
cent of "deprived," In America voting starts at 
twenty-one, and is not permitted to transient residents, 
migratory workers, soldiers and sailors or non-citizens, 
all of whom vote in the U.S.S.R. 

Second, of possible voters 85 per cent took part 
in the last election, a proportion unheard of in other 

countries. , 

Third, each voter gives more time and attention to 
voting, attending many preliminary meetings to discuss 
in small groups and in detail both candidates and 
instructions to the incoming government. 

4. Is fke present standard of living extremels 
low ? If this is true is it not proof tkat communism 
works less well tfian capitalism^ 

Since neither communism nor full socialism yet 
exists in the U.S.S.R., but only the preliminary stage 
known as "productive socialism/' the question be- 
comes : Does joint ownership of the means of 
production work less well for the common good than 
private ownership ? 

The answer is clear. Starting with a standard of 
living comparable to that of China or the Balkans, 
with millions of peasants living on a diet of black 
bread, supplemented at harvest time by meat or fat* 
and only very rarely a little sugar j suffering thereafter 
the ravages of war and intervention from which she 
did not recover even to pre-war standards till IW8 — 
the U.S.S.R. created in five years thereafter and 
without the help of foreign loans a thoroughly modern 
industry and farming, and built on them a rapidly 
increasing standard of living. She has abolished 
unemployment. Millions of peasants who never 
possessed shoes, sheets, forks, tooth-brushes are today 
buying bicycles, gramophones, radio sets, musical 
instruments. Soap, that touch-stone of cleanliness and 
culture, increased from 170,000 tons annually in the 
whole of Tsarist Russia to 460,000 tons last year. 
Grammar schools increased in their attendance from 
ten millions to nineteen millions between I5>28 and 
Ic)g 2 _one pre-requisite of this achievement being the 
production for the first time of adequate numbers of 
children's shoes. 

The struggle of the rural districts Is no longer for 
bread but for sound films and "farm cities" designed 
by architects. 

The Soviet standard of living goes steadily upward, 
while that of the rest of the world falls. 

5. Is it true tHat during t932-33 several million 
people were allowed to starve to deatfi in (He 
Ukraine and Ncct6 Caucasus because tfies were 
politically fiostile to the Soviets ? 

'^ot true. I visited several places in those regions 
during that period. 

6. Is tfiere a ckance of another famine tbis year, 
as cardinal Inniister asserts ? 

Everyone in the Soviet Union to whom I mention 
this question just laughs. 


7. lV6y were so many people cKScuted after tkc 
Kirov assassination ? Were any of tkem piinisfied 
because tfiey were political opponents of ffic present 
regime ? 

No persons were punished merely for political 
views. 

One hundred and three persons were executed as 
members of murder gangs who crossed the Soviet 
border with revolvers and hand grenades to commit 
murder and other acts of violence against Communists 
and Soviet ofRcials. 

The trials were in camera, since open discussion 
of details was tantamount to accusing several 
governments of acts that rank as causes of war. 

8. During 1928 •-32 were many sdentisis ana 
technicians falsely charged with sabotage and 
arrested or imprisoned merely as scapegoats for 
inevitable shortcomings of the tive Year Plan. 

Every American specialist who worked in Soviet 
industry during those years knows that there was 
much sabotage. 

Scapegoats for failure were not needed, for the 
Five year Plan did not fail. The energy and sacrifice of 
loyal workers and technicians carried it through, 
its success won over many earlier saboteurs, so that 
by 1931 Stalin was able to report that '‘these 
intellectuals are turning towards the Soviet government," 
and should be met "by a policy of conciliation." 
Thereafter sabotage cases rapidly diminished both in 
number and seriousness. 

9. Is the 0. (5. P. U, under another name, 
employing two or three million political prisoners in 
carrying out a program of forced labor ? 

The picture that these words arouse foe the average 
American --of idealistic intellectuals condemned to 
heavy, unpaid, chain-gang work^oes not exist in 
the U. S. S. R. 

There are, however, 'labor camps" in many parts 
of the country, as part of the Soviet method of 
reclaimir^ anti-social elements by useful, collective 
work. They replace prisons, which have been steadily 
closing $ 1 have found old prison buildings remodeled 
as schools. 

Statistics of the number and type of men in these 
camps are unavailable. The highest estimate I ever 
heard by a competent judge gave a total of several 
hundred thousand men. This was three years ago, 
when kulak prisoners working alongside free men in 
Kuznetsk, Magnitogorsk and other construction jobs 
formed the largest part of the total. Since kulaks 
have since been granted amnesty, the number today 
can be only a fraction of that. 

To. Is there a new privileged class of bureau • 
crafs that is faking hie place of the class of capital- 
ists and landlords ? 

Inequality of income is increasing but not "privilege." 
The characteristic "privilege" of the capitalists is their 
ownership of the means of production which enables 
them to exploit others. 

Capitalism rewards men not in accordance with 
either their labor or requirements, but in accordance 
with their ownership, /. e., in accordance with privilege. 
Such privilege docs not exist in the U. S. S. R. 

Inequalities sometimes increase and sometimes 
diminish in the U. S. S. R Some years ago, 
whan standards of lower paid workers were 
very low, the policy was to increase these 
first towards "equality." This policy reached 
{its obvious limits when workers began to refuse to 
become managers or to increase their skill, since 
rewards did not increase with responsibility. 
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//• Mas censoct6ip sapped t6c mlalits of Russian 
art ? 

This is another of the questions at which everyone 
^ho hears it laughs. Wc all know that Moscow is 
the mccca for artists of all kinds, and that it is 
especially in those fields where censors exist— theatre, 
movies and the novel— that Russian art attracts the 
attention of the world. 

To the author in the U. S. S. R. the "censor" is 
not unlike the publisher's reader in America— a person 
who attempts to forecast the judgment of one's 
future public. If the author disagrees, he hunts 
another reader 5 in the U, S. S. R. he can hunt 
another censor. Important plays arc increasingly 
censored by previews attended by leading critics, and 
even by workers and children* -the future audience. 
Sometimes as many' as fifty persons make comments 
during these previews, which often last for six or 
seven hours. Only an artist who produces for his 
own solitary' enjoyment finds in such collective 
comment a bar to creative work. 


The Way Out for China 

In a fine article contributed to the Octol)er 
number of Afia bv Dr, Lin Yufcing, a Chinese 
author and journalist, we find the following wonls 
of hope : 

The only way to deal with corruption in the 
officials in China is just to shoot them. The matter 
is really as simple as that. And democracy is an 
easy thing when we can impeach an official for 
breaking the law with a chance of winning the case. 
The people do not have to be trained for democracy, 
they will fall into it. When the officials are democratic 
enough to appear before a law court and answer an 
impeachment, the people can be made democratic 
enough overnight to impeach them. Take off from the 
people the incubus of official privilege and corruption 
and the people of China will take care of themselves. 
For greater than all the other virtues is the virtue of 
Justice, and this is what China wants. This is my 
faith, and this is my conviction, won from long and 
weary thoughts. 

That time wiil come, but it requires a change of 
ideology ; the family-minded Chinese must be changed 
into social-minded Chinese, and the pet ideas, age-old, 
of face, favor and privilege and official success and 
robbing the natron to glorify the family must be over- 
thrown. The process will be slow and laborious. 
But that process is already at work, invisible, penetrat- 
ing the upper and lower social strata, and as inevitable 
as dawn. For a time yet there will still be ugliness 
and pain. But after a while there will be calm and 
beauty and simplicity, the calm and beauty and 
simplicity which distinguished old China. But more 
than that, there will be justice, too. To that people 
of the Land of Justice, we of the present generation 
shall seem but like children of the twilight* ( ask for 
patience from the friends of China, not from my 
countrymen j for they have too much of it. And I 
ask for hope from my :countrym€n 5 for to hope is 
to live. 

Inteniational Labour Conference 
and its Resolutions 

The Inkrnaiioyial Labour Review publishes at 
length the resolutions discussed and passed at 


the nineteenth session of the International Labour 
Conference : 

The first resolution dealt with the problem of 
populations which are not adequately nourished. It 
was submitted by Sir Frederick Stewart, Australian 
Government Delegate, and supported by Mr, 
Verschaffelt and Miss Ada Paterson, New Zealand 
Government Delegates. The resolution pointed out 
that nutrition adequate both in quantity and quality 
is essential to the health and well-being of the 
workers and their families, and that large numbers of 
persons are not sufficiently or suitably nourished. It 
further pointed out that an increase in the consumption 
of agricultural foodstuffs would help to raise standards 
of life and relieve the existing depression in agricul- 
ture. it accordingly requested the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to continue its investigation of the 
problem, particularly in its social aspects, in collabora- 
tion with other international institutions, with a view 
to presenting a report on the subject to the 1036 
Session of the Conference. This resolution gave rise 
to an extremely interesting discussion in the full 
sitting of the Conference and was adopted un- 
animously. 

The second resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. yagi, Japanese X^'orkers' Delegate, pointed out 
that the workers' trade union right is incorporated in 
the Preamble of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, and that a resolution on the 
subject was adopted by the Conference at its Fifteenth 
Session (1931). It accordingly requested the Govern- 
ing Body to consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of one of the early Sessions of the Conference 
the question of the workers' right of association in 
order to prevent the dismissal of workers or the 
imposition of unfair treatment on them on account of 
their joining or receiving help from nradc unions. A 
record vote was taken on this resolution, which was 
adopted by 89 votes to I. 

The third and fourth resolutions wete submitted by 
Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Indian Workers' Delegate. 
The first of these pointed out that in several countries, 
under the pretext of economic depression and under 
the guise of rationalization and retrenchment, steps had 
been taken prejudicial to the interest of the working 
classes and calculated to lower their standard of 
living, and that, especially in those countries in which 
by reason of the prevalence of widespread illiteracy 
and the lack of properly knit labour organizations, 
there had been unnecessary and extensive wage cuts 
and reductions in the number of workers. It therefore 
requested the Governing Body to consider the desir- 
ability of instructing the Office to correspond with the 
States Members and request them to constitute wage- 
fixing machinery immediately in their respective 
countries, if it did not already exist, in pursuance ^ of 
the Draft Convention adopted at the Eleventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference. This resolution 
was adopted by 71 votes to 20. 

The other resolution submitted by Mr. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar drew attention to the fact that the Confer- 
ence haa, at its Fifteenth Session, adopted a resolution 
concerning the convening of a conference to consider 
the special conditions of labour prevailing in Asiatic 
countries, and pointed out that, owing to the 
rapid industrialization of Asiatic countries, the 
time was now ripe for the holding of such a 
conference. It requested the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of taking immediate steps 
for the holding of such a conference at a very early 
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date, 'if'hen a voce was taken on this rcsoiiition^ it 
secuVed 70 votes in favour and 2 againsc. The requisite 
quorum oi 76 votes was not obtained, and the resolu- 
tion was therefore not adopted. 

The fifdi resolution was submitted by Mr. de 
Michclis, Italian Government Delegate. This 
resolution drew attention to the necessity that the 
Organization should devote greater interest to 
the questions which closely affect agricultural 
labour, and the importance of the part which 
the agricultural element has to play in general 
economic recovery. It accordingly requested the 
Governing Body : (I> to instruct the International 
Labour Office to expedite as much as possible its 
study of the position and conditions of agricultural 
workers as they result from the appiicadon ot national 
legislation, and also in relation to the conditions of 
the agricultural class in the same country, with a view 
to proposals which may be put forward and studied 
later 3 (2j to develop, :n collaboration with the 
International Institute of Agriculture and other inter- 
national bodies, the action which is necessary to 
organize the initiacicn and application of measures 
relating to the most important questions which relate 
to conditions cf agricultural work and rural life and 
which arc connected with the development and future 
of agficuitural production in relation to other branches 
of economic activity j (3) to take the necessary steps 
to set up a Permanent Agricultural Committee, including 
in equitable proportions, members of the Governing 
Body of all three Croups, representatives of the Inter- 
nationa! Institute of Agriculture and of competent 
international bodies, as well as persons qualified to 
represent all classes engaged in agriculture. The 
Committee should act as the body responsible for 
collaboration and consultation v'ith a view to facilita- 
ting the decisions of the Governing Body and develop- 
ing the work of fhe Conference in connection with 
agricultural labour. Several delegates spoke in favour 
of this resolution in the plenary sitting of the Con- 
ference, and it was adopted without opposition. 

The next^ three resolutions dealt with the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in specific industries. 
The first of them was submitted by Mr. Hayday. 
British ^^'orkers' Delegate. It requested the Governing 
Body to consider the desirability' of placing the 
question of the redaction of working hours in the 
textile industry on the agenda of the 1936 Session 
of the Conference. The Conference adopted this 
resolution by 63 votes to 26. The second resolution 
of this kind was submitted to the Conference at the 
proposal of Mr. Ncinccck, Czechoslovak Markets' 
Delegate. It requested the Governing Body of the 
Intcrnationaf Labour Office to take similar action with 
regard to tne reduction of hours of work in the 
printing and bookbinding trades. This resolution was 
adopted by 66 votes to 25. The third resolution rela- 
ting to hours of work was submitted by Mr. Kupers, 
Netherlands ''J^'orkers' Delegate. It invited the Governing 
Body to consider the desirability of indicating the 
chemical industry in its largest sense as one of the 
industries for which an international reduction of 
working hours shall be primarily proposed at the 1936 
Session of the International Labour Conference. The 
Cor^erence adopted this resolution by 73 votes to 19. 

The ninth resolution, which was also submited hy 
Mr. Kupers, Netherlands 'J/orkers' Delegate, pointed 
out that the Governing Body had placed the question 
of the recruiting of labour on the agenda of the Nine- 
teenth Session of the Conference for first discussion 
with a view to the adoption of international regulations 


In 1936. It expressed the opinion that it would be 
desirable that the discussion of this question should be 
followed as soon as possible by the examination or 
the question of labour contracts, and pointed out that 
the Committee of Experts on ^3ative Labour of the 
International Labour Office had completed Its study of 
this question and had adopted suggested principles for 
the regulation of written contracts of employment, h 
therefore requested the Governing Body to e.xainine 
the desirabili^ of placing this question on the agenda 
of the 1937 Session of the Conference. The Conference 
adopted this resolution by 74 votes to 23. 

The tenth and last resolution, which was submitted 
b/ Mr. Ruiz Guir.azu, Argentine* Government Delegate, 
stated that it is generally recognized that the truck 
system and other practices affecting the real value ot 
the remuneration of labour involve possibilities of grave 
abuse affecting both the real earnings and the social 
and economic independence of the workers ; that in 
certain countries the persistence of tiie truck system in 
variout forms involves serious hardships for important 
groups of workers ^ that legislation designed to 
eliminate the abuses of the system and of other 
practices affecting the real value of wages and salaries 
is in operation in a number of countries j and that it 
is urgently desirable that the benefits of such protec- 
tion should be extended in the fullest measure to 
workers in every avenue of employment and in ail 
countries, i: accordingly requested the Governing Bodv 
to mvitc the Office to continue and extend, and to 
publish the results of its Investigations into the various 
forms and manifestations of the truck system, into 
related practices involving deductions from the nominal 
amount of wages or salaries, and into the legislation 
concerning these matters in operation in the various 
countries, with a view to presenting a report to an 
early Session of the Conference. The Conference 
adopted this resolution unanimously. 


Indiistinalization of India 

I'Ue following occurs in a paper contributed 
by Haas Kohn to The Foliiiced Scicfice Quarterly : 

The industrialization of the East can alone assure 
a higher standard of life for the masses, their protec- 
tion against recurrent famines and the provision of 
better facilities for education, on the one hand, and 
lay the foundations for national independence in the 
present-day world on the other hand. The great 
progress of Japan and chc excellent and surpMsing 
results achieved in this Oriental country in the fidd*^ 
of education and industrial advance under the guidance 
and active help of an enlightened and native govern- 
rnent. were in contrast with the industrial and educa- 
tional stagnation and backwardness of India under 
the British government, ^^^'ithout government help 
the shortage of capital, credit facilities and skilled 
labor prevented before the World >!^'ar the industrializa- 
tion of India. The *>J4'orld War changed the situation. 
Indian industrial resources had to be developed to 
help in the conduct of the Imperial According 

to the census of 1931 only 5.75 per cent, of the Indian 
population arc employed in organized and unorganiz- 
ed industries and in transport, but on account of the 
large population of India ever? this small percentage 
amounts to about twenty million workers. India 
is fortunate in being able to depend for the procur- 
ing of raw materials and the disposing of manufactured 
articles on her home market. Those immense 
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industrial potentialities will develop quickly if effective* 
clealt with under more active and sympathetic 
guidance from the government. 


Youth and the International Ideal 

Z. Helen Bilder writes in the World Order : 

When the armistice was signed to '‘The War to 
End War/' statesmen everywhere voiced the resolve, 
echoed as a prayer in the hearts of all, ''This mttst 
never happen again:' People said, "We will build 
a new world order based on international co-opera- 
tion instead of international anarchy. The fact that 
we love OUT own families best does not mean that 
we mjs: therefore hate our neighbours 5 in every 
hamlet, town and city, the community spirit is recog- 
nized to be for the good of the individual j in the 
United States of America, there Is State sovereignty, 
stili the States arc federated under the national 
government at Washington. The unit in each case 
gives up some local privileges for the greater good 
achieved by group solidarity. So, too, can the 
countries of the world be federated, a world 
cornmunity, wilh each nation the family unit, each 
Joying Its own best but not, therefore, hating and 
killing its neighbors/' 

youth movements sprang up on all sides. Voung 
people had not the old habits of thought that taught 
tha Peace was to be found through the bloody 
chatnncls of War. young people said, ''Wc remember 
our tragic childhood with starvation, terror and 
orphanage j our shoulders arc bowed under the burden 
of taxation from past wars and from the preparations 
for the next one j before ever we have had a chance 
to earn our bread, we find ourselves members of 
the hopeless army of the unemployed. We have 
studied the history of past wars and wc know that 
the consequences of one arc always the causes of 
the next, wc know that the vanquished nation nurses 
®ver a hatred of its conquerors and dreams only of 

day when it will be strong enough for revenge. 
On the graves of our fathers, who died, as they believ- 
ed, for the good of their country^ we resolve, instead 
to live for our country and to strive to make it part 
of a family of the nations of the world." In these 
voung people rested cur hope and our faith for the 
fiunre. 


Diet and Climate 

hi the Journal of the liogal Socielg of Arts. 
!):•. Harlotry Chick, c. b. e., d. sc., dicusses tlie 
causes of prevalence of rickets in tropical 
climate^i : 

• 

If sunshine were the only means of protection, it 
would follow that rickets would be unknown in the 
tropics, and. In Arctic regions during the long winter, 
would be universal. Wc shall see that both these 
suppositions are false. The races inhabiting Arctic 
regions are accustomed to a diet rich in fats and liver 
oils, Le., in Vitamin D, and it is probable that this 
circumstance has made their survival possible. On the 
other hand, some groups of people inhabiting the 
tropics have social customs which hinder access to fresh 
air and sunshine for women and children, while the 
diet is poor in mineral salts and animal fats. Vitamin 
D can only control and correct the metabolism of lime 
salts and phosphates if these are present in adequate 
quantities in the diet j sunshine can only provide Vitamin 


D if the inhabitants take advantage of the supply thus 
provided. 

In India, and also in Northern China and Manchuria 
the prevalence of osteomalacia and rickets is connected 
with the social customs of the people, combined with 
the poorness of the diet. In India poor diets could 
often be corrected by the abundant sunshine, and both 
rickets and osteomalacia are found chiefly among the 
races observing the custom of purdaB, which keeps 
the women and children indoors, while the diet rich 
in cereals, poor in meat and genuine milk fat, and 
containing no liver oil, is not suited to a life without 
sunshine. Osteomalacia is endemic among the women 
of the purdaB castes and is usually associated with 
pregnancy, which places a great strain upon the calcium 
metabolism of the mother (Vaughan 1926). 

In Northern China, where osteomalacia Is also 
endemic and often present in its severest and most 
terrible manifestations, the causes are also to be found 
in the combination of a very poor diet consisting 
chiefly of cereals, with an indoor habit of life especially 
among the women. Maxwell (1925) points to a 
deficiency of lime salts and Vitamin D in the diet 
as the causative factors, but also to the habit of 
opium smoking, which keeps the people Indoors. The 
custom of binding the feet also prevents the w^omen 
from taking exercise, and the disturbed state of the 
country and prevalence of brigandage hinders the 
keeping of livestock and production of eggs, milk 
and meat. 

A particularly instructive instance of osteomalacia 
is that occurring in the Kangra valley in Kashmir which 
was investigated by Wilson (1931, 1932). The sufferers 
were of both sexes and mostly field workers exposed 
to sunlight. In one village, among 109 persons 
belonging to the low*e$t social class, including all ages 
and both sexes, SB were found to show some degree 
of rickets or osteomalacia. The diet of these people 
consisted of cereals and legumes, with some 
vegetable oil and preserved "butter" fat ^ only 
occasionally were meat or vegetables taken. Ad- 
ministration of extra Vitamin D in the form of cod-liver 
oil was without much effect, but treatment with tri- 
calcium phosphate, without addition of extra Vitamin 
D, proved successful, if the patients were expos^ to 
sunshine. This fact showed that the supply of calcium 
salts and phosphates in the diet had previously been 
too inadequate to allow the Vitamin D derived from 
the sunshine to discharge its proper function. It is 
interesting to note that the soil in the Kangra valley 
is stated to be deficient in iime, phosphorus and 
magnesia. 


Religious Liberty in Turkey 

la ail article with the above caption, S. A. 
Morrison writes in the Inlernaiional Review of 
Missions : 

Action has been taken by the Government to 
restrict the educational work of missions. In 1931, 
the decision was reached that Turkish children must 
receive their primary education in Turkish schools. 
The university declined to accept the diploma of 
foreign institutions without examination. Whether for 
these, or for other, reasons there has been a marked 
decrease in the number of students attending missionary 
educational institutions, and this factor, combined 
with a reduction of income from America, has led to 
the closing of several of them. 
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Restrictions, also, have been placed upon the 
publ^dtion and circulation of Christian literature. But 
in this connexion, as well as in regard to the conirol 
of primary education, the belief of many is that the 
Government's attack is directed mainly against Islamic 
institutions and propaganda, and that Christian 
missionary work suffers only incidentally. Whether 
this interpretation is correct or not, it is our conviction 
that there is more real religious liberty in Turkey 
today under the Government's secularise policy than 
there was in pre-war days under a Muslim regime or 
than there is at the present time In other Muslim 
countries which claim enlightenment and a spirit of 
tolerance. 

Our survey of Turkey's past history' has shown us 
a picture, flrst, of a State established on a wholly 
Muslim basis. Then, during the nineteenth century, 
efforts were made to compromise between Islam and 
the spirit of modern progress. After the great war 
nationalism forced its way to the front, but the form 
of Islam was retained. Now Turkey has concluded 
that, at least in the affairs of State, secularism is the 
only assured road to progress. As years pass, the laws 
of the country have been cleared more and more 
of their Islamic mixture. Once Islam was predominant. 
Now nationalism-— a sense of nationhood— has replaced 
Islam. The story of religious freedom in Turkey has 
fluctuated with these experiments in State administration 
but in the main it has been a story of advance in 
liberalim of thought and practice. 

Turkey today is a secularist country. But before 
long there ma^r be a searching after true religion. 
The question has been raised more than once in the 
Turkish press of the extent to which it is possible to 
build up a strong national character on a secularist 
basis. There is signiRcance in the words of Professor 
Mohammed Emin Bey (professor of philosophy in the 
University of Stamboul), which appeared in the Nayat 
of March 1st, IQ28 : 

The continuous decline in the sacredness of 
religion may eventually result in a conclusion of the 
emptiness of religion, and such an outcome may 
seriously affect the belief in moral concepts also. 
Then the real problem comes. How can we find 
a substitute for the religion which was performing 
these duties so far? What must we do so rhat a 
proper attitude of idealism may be prepared in the 
souls of youth, and keep continuing the sense of 
responsibility, duty and moral integrity? 

In the answer to that question lies, we believe, the 
future historv' of Turkey. 


Rumania : her Solution of the Minorities 

Problem 

In tracing: the historical development of the 
Minority question in Rumania, Radu Florescii 
writes in Tlie Chn^tUtn Jieg-isler : 

The state guarantees to ail the minorities the right 
to develop themselves in their own way and to 
cultivate their own national language. 

They arc granted the opportunity to exercise their 
cultural, economic, and political activities in a most 
favourable atmosphere. 

These activities on the part of the minorities do 
not worry or vex us, because, according to our prin- 
ciples of government, the manifestation of these 
national peculiarities does not affect us as long as. 
at the same time everyone is collaborating to the 
upbuilding of a totally harmonious community, which' 
would serve the needs of all. 

But we cannot accept under any circumstances 
certain ‘'rassist", conceptions, born of the mentality 
of the feudal rulers. They assume a predestined 
superiority over other races and peoples, over whom 
they wish to rule according to their own conceited 
ideas. 

Tni-: Mkasuuk? of the Rumani.vx Goverxmext 

In the first place, we have introduced In public 
life by means of our agrarian reform a new factor — 
unknown to the old feudal system of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy by which we have strengthened 
economically the agrarian population, regardless of 
its nationality, by dividing among the peasants the 
large estates which belonged before to the idle feudal 
classes. This reform— which benefited our Magyar, 
German, Russian and other minority populations in 
the same measure as the Rumanian majority itself— 
together with our cultural policy to provide schools 
of all grades for all the minorities (with the result 
that they are today in a better cultural position than 
they were before the war), arc facts which cannot 
be disputed by any criticism. 

The land thus expropriated was divided by 
Rumania in small lots to the agrarian proletariat, re- 
gardless of race or religion, that is, regardless of 
whether they were Rumanians, Hungarians, Russians,, 
etc. 




The Table-Land 

India a}id the Worlil has published the follow- 
ing poem by Prof. Yone Noguehi, the Japanese 
poet : 

The table-land fron Karulzawa to K-jrnuro, three 

thousand feet above the sea, 
Writes a large silent line, curve or straight, 

Like the sea drawn on a folding screen, under the 

low blue sky 

Playing a duet. Listening to the music in stow 

simple rhythm, 

One wiil feel himself to be in Heaven 5— who, being 

here. 

Would not feel like a god or prince of the mythic age? 
Who would not feel that he is departing from the 

painful life 

And the world ? Who would not become a poet? 
Once some years ago I walked here at wilt under 

the golden light 

Of an autumnal afternoon, and heard the voice of 

a cricket 

In the grasses. It was a little unpretentious voice,-^ 

but it was great 

Because it had the big sky and the table-land for 

its own. 

Then I thought that poetry should be like that, and 

was glad 

That I had touched the secret poets must observe. 

To-day I walk 

This table-land, sending my fancy-birds over the 

great grass-sea 

To fly about, and smile to see haw they make a 

havoc of wings 

in gold and silver. Oh, how they mix or separate 

in a beauty 

That alone belongs to fallen petals I 

How to reconstruct villages 

Wo make the following extracts from a 
letter to Nanclakl Bose from L. K. Elmhirst, 
published lu the Visva^hJiarati News the theme 
being how to reconstruct villages and begin 
work among our people : 

Having picked the groups artists^ scholars, farmers 
and scouters, I suggest the learning of a play and 
songs,— if possible the group should be trained by 
Gurudev, and every idea that can be extracted from 
him should be written down. He will have innumer- 
able suggestions to make. On the practical end 
however, I suggest mapping out your course and 
with the help of S,— and K— finding out people who 
would simplify camping arrangements by perhaps con- 
tributing some hospitality. I believe as a matter of 
fact that by offering an evening programme of games, 
song, drama, dance and perhaps scout demonstration 
(fire prevention), and by printing your programme on 
a small leaflet beforehand, village after vjllage would 
compete for the privilege of acting host, not always 


to the extent of full hospitality and food but in some 
way and U you began with a place like Metakona, 
they would invite neighbours to attend and hand 
you on to the care of the next village Ae. we have 
so many well-wishers within a fO mile radius that 
we should make use of them in the wayo and they 
can make use of us. This may all seem more format 
than you would wish, but on the one hand you save 
time and effort for the main task-*learning, by making 
use of sympathetic friends, as you found all through 
our tour. If we'^d had to worry about food, and 
lodging all the time in China what small allowance 
would have been even for the real task. 

Secondly our concern is partly with the people, 
their present and their future, partly with their past, 
and to find a friend at the end of the day to open 
the road and make the path easy is worth much. 

This all sounds very prosaic, but just as it was my 
hope on our trip that through greasing the wheels the 
whole machine might make more easy progress so 
I feel that if we once get a practical and inexpensive 
basis for these wandering tours, their results will 
fully justify them. Gurudev has plans that are ex- 
pensive but that would be worth the expense if we 
could once prove how much could be done in the 
simplest possible way. I want of course also to find 
the practical basis upon which you can realize your 
own dreams. 

In my imagination we carry a minimum of equip- 
ment, dispensing even with the bullock cart, 
either receive invitations, or give songs and dramas 
and demonstrations and hand the hat round not for 
money but for food. 'W'e spend perhaps three days 
at a village, yoixr artists sketching the people, the 
houses, the temples and hunting out the crafts and 
sculptures and anything of interest. Others will be 
busy writing up records studying problems, sanitary 
social and agricultural, or meeting people. But in 
general travelling from dawn to breakfast, and rest 
till tea and spend the evening with the villagers, games 
for the boys, then song, discussion, drama-*no rigid 
rules, it must all be a natural process. 

must know the people, their background, their 
creative capacity, their happinesses and their love for 
beauty. We can discover these things from their 
historv' and their traditions, from relics, as well as 
from themselves. I would suggest that all drawings 
and materials be exhibited at the end at Santiniketan 
and a selection at the Calcutta Exhibition too. ^hat 
fun we used to have drawing and what a stimulating 
experience it was for me. I have been practising 
Chinese writing as discipline and as recreation ever 
since, not yet as a form of spiritual exercise, I am 
afraid that may come 

^ell I leave these bricks as they lie, You as the 
mastermason will select as you wish and discard nuch 
or all, but perhaps we might do something of the 
kind and find new modes of expression, of creation 
and of happiness. 
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Qandhi and Socialism 

'Mr. John Middleton Murry writes this 
iuterestin? but thoughtful article In The An/ein 
P<iih. Part of it is given below : 

In spite of the great difFercncc between the two 
societies^ I feci and have come Increasingly to feel, 
that Gandhi's doctrine and programme is in accord 
with our English necessities also. Vc Socialists, who 
advocate and work for a social revolution in fn- 
dustridlized society, by which the machine shall be 
subordinated to human needs, not human needs 
governed b>' the machine, find ourselves il believe) 
driven at the last to a position essentially the same 
as Gandhi's Our ideal Is a society, in which the 
machine is so completely subordinated to the red 
necessities of human life, that the vast economy of 
human efforts which the machine makes possible may 
be turned to the benefit of every member of the 
community, to whom (by cverv' right, natural and 
divine) it manifestly belongs. But what is that liberated 
human being to do? His humanity has been so 
mutilated by two centuries of machine "civilization" 
that he would be incapable of using his freedom. He 
would blink bewildered In the sunshine like a prisoner 
released from years of captivity in a dark dungeon. 

The problem becomes more urgent when we 
recognize that in one grinding and debased form manv 
'5^^estcrn men already have attained freedom from the 
machine. Our huge and constant armies ol the 
permanently unemployed arc slaves who have been 
grudgingly liberated from the machine. And straight- 
way it becomes obvious that work— natural and 
creative work— is a necessity of human life. Without 
it, our unemployed collapse as human beings. Their 
spiritual and physical energies depart from them. They 
become incapable of taking part in the political struggle 
for a new order of society. They themselves recognise 
that thev' were better and stronger men while they 
were still the active slaves of the machine. 

And in yet another form the problem becomes 
manifest and urgent again. The man who is engaged 
tn Socialist politics comes at the last to recognize that 
an intense moral and imaginative effort is necessary 
if the politics of Socialism arc to be prevented from 
degenerating into a mere taking of the line of least 
resistance, which, though nominally aiming at the 
regeneration of society, is in fact directed tow'ards a 
controlled degeneration of society. For what is called 
Socialist policy to-day tends towards one of two 
things : cither increasing the number of, and the pay- 
ment to, the unemployed ; or employing them at the 
machine again on works "of national importance." 
It is inspired by no recognition of the fact that both 
are evils, \ffork at the machine is itself an evil, and 
secure subsistence, just above the poverty line, without 
creative work is also an evil. 

In its final form our problem is this : Fr<^ whence 
is the moral and spiritual energy to be derived which 
will preserve Socialism, in a political democracy, from 
taking this line of least resistance which leads to 
human degeneration 7 From wfiat source can 
Socialism be coniinua/ls^ inspired wii6 ktiifi in its 
real mission— fc create a neu^ scciets of regenerated 
m&x and women ? 

\ am driven to the conclusion that this source of 
InsptT^on and strength will only be found in com- 
mcmides of men ar>d women who have achieved the 
ecfUlvakiit of what Gandhi urges— ''the voluntary 
icccgnition of the duty of bread-labour and all that 
It connotes." Our circumstances are different, and wc 


must adapt ourselves to them. Our communities will 
have to be in the nature of physical and spiritual 
^'retreats" to which the members retire to live, as fai 
as may be, on the product of their own labour for a 
short period in the year. From those of the un- 
employed who understand the vital necessity of re- 
establishing the natural law and rhythm of life we may 
expect the permanent element in such communities: the 
rest of us, who arc enmeshed in the obligations of 
capitalist society, and can escape them only for brief 
periods, must perforce be content with the regular 
"retreat"— to adopt a term from the monastic tradition. 
But from this "retreat," I believe, they would derive 
a renewal of strength, both physical and spiritual, from 
simple creative work, from frugal living, and above all 
from the immediate experience of comradeship in simple 
creative work undertaken in common, which alone 
will enable them to withstand the Innumerable subtle 
forces which constantly tend to degrade the ideal of 
socialism. 


The Venereal Problem 

Ijt.-CoJ. Jolal M. Shab> M. t>. e., i. m. 
has pertinently drawn attention of the public, 
especially of the physicians, to the above problem 
in Indian Jonrml of Venereal Diseases, He 
write:- in part : 

The unsatisfactory position in India regarding 
venereal diseases, even in the larger cities, has long 
been realized by the medical profession. 

'iJ'hcreas in Europe generally the situation in this 
respect formerly perhaps equally unsatisfactory has 
appreciably improved since the war, ft is to be 
regretted that in this country no such progress can be 
recorded.^ In fact, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
position in some respects would even appear to be 
worse than previously. 

The main factors responsible for this state of affairs, 
speaking in general terms, may be said to be : ' 
ta) inefficient treatment (b) ignorance of the public 
as to the seriousness of these conditions and the 
necessity for prompt and adequate treatment and 
(c) financial considerations. 

Unless the public arc made fully to realize (a) that 
these conditions require prompt and efficient treatment 
(b) that freedom from symptoms or signs does nof 
necessarily indicate cure, (c) that systematic tests of 
cure at the end of treatment can alone prove 
whether real as distinct from apparent, recovery has 
been achieved and (d) that in some conditions, like 
syphilis, insufficient treatment (by means of a few 
injections of "914" only) may accelerate or even 
provoke the more serious and even fatal complication.^ 
of the diseases, the campaign against venereal diseases 
Is not likely to make any appreciable progress. 

Likewise the position is not likely to improve to 
any marked extent if medical practitioners content 
themselves merely with treating the symptoms and thus 
encouraging the patients erroneously to consider 
themselves as cured when symptoms have subsided. 


A Punjab Problem 

The Social Service Qiiartef'ly writes editorially : 

Recently a deputation of the youths' Welfare 
Assodation, Lahore, waited on the Minister for 
Education, with the object of drawing his attention 
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to sexual abuses in public schools. The memorandum 
submitted by the Association to the Minister urged 
the necessity of laying down severe penalties for 
teachers seducing boys. It seems that this problem 
about sexual abuses on the part of teachers in relation 
to their students is peculiar to the Punjab. The fact 
that a responsible Association should give such 
prominence to the evil and advocate severe measure 
for its removal leads one to believe that the evil 
must have become common in the province. Had it 
been as common in the other provinces cojnplaints 
would have been heard about It long ago. It was 
a revelation, we presume, for people in other provinces, 
to know that this unnatural vice was so prevalent in 
the Punjab, when they read the news of the y. W. A/s 
memorandum and deputation to the Education 
Minister,. ..The complaint about sexual abuses in school 
in the Punjab brings to the mind a larger social problcm. 
Thc root cause of the evil must be traced to social 
conditions in the province. Questions such as, 
whether the percentage of unmarried teachers in that 
province is higlier than in other provinces, whether 
the lower proportiv>n of women to the whole 
population has anything to do with the evil, whether 
unnatural vice is prevalent there by tradition, and 
whether the purdah system can be held responsible 
to any extent for It, deserve to be carefully considered. 
The subject is an unsavoury one. but in view of 
the disastrous effects of the vice on the physical 
and moral well-being of the rising generation, it 
deserves to be tackled in the most practical and 
scientific manner. 


Thoughts ou Suicide 

In nn article on the uijove subject in InaumntY 
irorl'l Mr. J. M. Dattu, M, sc., rt. l. write.? t 

In European countries men are much more prone 
to commit .suicide than are women* In England and 
^i'ales, the proportions arc about 3 : I-^thc rate for 
males in the quinquennium 1921-25 being t54 oer 
million against 54 for females. In New Zealand the 
disproportion is even greater, the respective rates 
being 192 and 4d. in Germans*, Italy and the 
Netherlands the ratio of male to female suicides is 
nearly as high as in England and \>^alcs. Even in 
Japan, the land of ^ora-<'fr4 the male suicide rate 
is 50 per cent above that for females. 

But in India it is otherwise. Dr. Kenneth McLeod 
says : - 'But the most striking fact in the statistics 
of self-murder in India is the excess of suicides 
committed by females as compared wich males. There 
can be no doubt whatever regarding the reliability 
of the figures in this respect for the whole tendency 
of statistics in India everywhere is to under-register 
vital events affecting females." 

But one welcome feacurc of female suicides is its 
slow decrease during the last 20 years. 


Twentieth Century Tendencies the Sex -Mania 

India To- m or rote has published a a informative 
arH<’le l)y Prof. Devapra^ad Ghosh, m.a., ri*., 
on ‘'Twentieth Century Tendencies: A Uevc-r.^ioii 
to Barbarism V from which the following is 
quoted : 

you will be astonished at judge Lindsay's diagnosis 
of this sudden sex-mania, this morbid lust that has so 


much obsessed 'i/estern society that, as one wag has 
put it, it has struck sex o' clock in the West. He 
points out three main factors— mass education, 
cinema, and the motor car. Mass education has put a 
little learning into every blessed child's brain, and you 
all know that a iitcle learrdng is a dangerous thing'- 
the result has been that every idiot has now learned 
to question why, to cavil at established moral usages 
and conventions, and to settle his course of conduct 
as his sweet pleasure and inclination dictate —and these 
dictates, to the ordinary adolescent youth, point very 
naturally to sex-indulgence. I think it was Voltaire 
who once said, "if there be no God, then a God must 
be invented with his Heaven and Heil, if society is to 
be kept in order." He was a true mass- psychologist 
who said that. Then comes the cinema which brings 
before the very eyes in all their allurement the volup- 
tuous scenes of sexual dalliance, and the appeal of the 
eye is very powerful, much more so than the effect of 
printed types. Or, the top of this comes the opportu- 
nity provided by cheap taxis and motor-cars, through 
whose instrumentalicy amorously inclined couples can 
rush off to some distant and secluded spot, satisfy 
theif desires and return to their homes in the space of 
an hour or so, and nobody suspects anything wrong, 
ic is the cum’jlative effect of all these various factors, 
aided and abetted by the glorification of bestiality as 
such, that has brought about an awful state of things 
in America. 

Prospects of &rouud-Nat I a dust ry ia Bengal 

Pi*uf. J. C. (Jho^li of D.urca University has 
contrlbiip^.l an imp^irtant paper on the subject 
to Scimv^ and ('nUHrf>, The portion of the 
article to the prospects of ground 

nut industry in Bengal together with his valuable 
concluding remarks is given boloNV : 

The replacement of 100,000 acres of surplus jute 
lands by cane out of a total surplus of 600,000 acres 
only touches a fringe of the problem. Other alter- 
native money crops must be found to cover the 
remaining 500,000 acres The Bengal Department of 
Agriculture strongly recommends the growing of ground- 
nut over this area. 600,000 tons of ground nut oil 
seeds weie exported from India in 1931-32 valued at 
10 crorcs of rupees It is now mostly grown in 
Madras, Central Provinces and Bombay The total 
production in 1934-35 is about 3.2 million tons of 
which the export market is expected to consume 
20 per cent. The production of ground nut has increased 
even during these years of depression by about 500,000 
tons. This subject was very carefully considered in 
the Crop Planning Conference held in Simla in June 
1934 and their conclusions may be given in language 
of Mr. Burt, who is the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research : —"The internal market 
for ground nat in India is extremely important. The 
internal market for the oil is expanding, and ground 
nut oil is the one oil which is being used by all the 
new hydrogenation plants sx'hich are producing 

Vanaspathi Ghee to replace imports of fats and other 
kinds of vegetable ghee. After going into the trend of 
exports and the increasing demand for internal consump- 
tion we came to the conclusion that there was 
for cautious expansion specially in those provinces 
where the ground nut area is not very large" Bengal's 
preser^t production of ground nut is negligibly small 
and the recommendations of the Crop Planning 

Conference apply to her condition with special force. 
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Ttjc method for the cultivation of ground nut is 
described in leaflet No. 3 of 1933, of the Bengal 
Department of A§ricuUurc. It has been found that in 
Bengal this crop can be §rown as a /efiaru crop in 
the highlands during the summer and the rainy seasons 
and as a rabt crop in the lovx'lands from December 
onwards. In some localities in Bengal, an yield as 
high as B6 maunds per acre has been obtained which 
means an income of Rs. 200 per acre of crop even in 
these days of depression. The average yield in 
Bengal will however be at the lowest estimate 18 
maunds or *66 tons per acre. If the produce of ground 
nut in Bengal is increased at the rate of 60,000 tons 
per year until a maximum of 300,000 tons is reached 
in five years, the Indian market for this crop will not 
be seriously dislocated in view of the expanding 
internal consumption. This crop will require abou) 
500,000 acres of land yielding an average income of 
4*5 crores of rupees to the Bengal cultivators. As a 
matter of fact it will not be difficult for the experts 
to work out satisfactory systems of crop rotation 
suitable to each locality of the province based on the 
following crops— cane, ground nut, jute and aus paddy. 

A theoretical solution of the problem of crop 
planning is easy ; the practical realization of the 
possibilities indicated in such solutions is however 
a very difficult task. The cultivation of ground nut 
in Bengal has not made any progress whatsoever 
because the valuable knowledge has not been brought 
to the door of the ryot and because there does not 
exist any marketing organization to handle the ground 
nut which he might produce. Normal channels of trade 
are automatically set up when the supply of a 
commodity from a particular area has become regular 
but until this has happened, the pioneering marketing 
work should be undertaken by the Government. The 
Government of Bengal would have been well advised, 
if instead of frittering away the sum of 16 lakhs of 
rupees placed at their disposal for rural development 
on petty schemes of little permanent value, a five year 
plan had been adopted with this financial backing, to 
develop and expand the cultivation of ground nut in 
this province Such a course would have brought to 
the Bengal peasantry at the end of this period an 
income which is equivalent to 30 per cent of the 
present harvest price of jute. I wander W'hy men in 
authority cannot understand that good drinking water 
and good cattle will take care of themselves if money 
can be made to flow back into the countryside. 

A constructive agency is required to bring any such 
scheme into frurtion. The Chancellor of the Dacca 
University in a very thoughtful address recently exhorted 
the educated youth of the land to go back to the 
country in a spirit of service to the villagers. Such 
appeals always strike a very* responsive chord in the 
heart of our young men j and if the people and the 
Government of Bengal so will it, an organization at 
a small cost can be easily set up which will absorb 
the constructive energies of a large section of our 
educated but unemployed youth and will carry through 
well planned and comprehensive schemes of crop 
rc^tation within a short time. 

I have indicated above how well directed and 
conscious efforts at crop planning coupled with indus- 
trial development can bring back a considerable 
measure of prosperity to the countryside of Bengal. 
Nature has er^dowed this land in w'hich we live, with 
a soil who<:e richness and fertility cannot be excelled. 
It lies with the people of the [and to make an intcl- 
Ugent use of this precious gift. In the Biological 
•wld, standards of efficiency are judged by the 


readiness with which a living organism adapts itself 
to changing environment, and the inefficient are not 
permitted to survive. In the world of human affairs 
the same standards prevail, however much we wish 
it to be otherwise, ^^hen will the Bengalees learn 
this lesson of life ? 

Twelve Rules fox* Happiness 

The Oriental IVatcbma)} nml Herald of Health 
has the following : 

I. Live a simple life. Be moderate in your 
desires and habits. True simplicity is free from self- 
seeking and selfishness. Realize the desirability of true 
simplicity, and try to make It a pre-eminent quality 
in your character, work, and daily life. Simple things 
are best. 

2 Spend less than you earn. Avoid extravagance. 
Keep out of debt. To secure ultimate independece, 
exercise the fine qualities of prudence, frugality, and 
self-denial. 

3. Cultivate a yielding disposition. The habit of 
generous acquiescence gives right balance to human 
will. Resist the tendency to want things your own 
way. See the other person's viewpoint. Take a large 
view of life. 

4. Think constructively. Store your mind constant- 
ly with useful, progressive, encouraging thoughts . 
Every uplifting idea you entertain has a happy’ 
influence on your lite. Train yourself to chink deep! y, 
accurately. 

5. Be grateful. Be glad for the privilege cl life 
and work. Be thankful for the chance to give and 
to serve. Let each day witness to your spirit of 
thankfulness. Be appreciative in your appraisal of 
others. 

6. Rule your moods. Rid your mind promptly of 
every discordant or undesirable thought. Cultivate a 
mental attitude of peace, poise, and good will. Direct 
your mind to pleasant, agreeable, helpful subjects. 
Dwell upon the best aspects of life. 

7. Give generously. Give out of the fullness of 
your heart, not from a sense of duty, but because of 
the wish to serve. There is no greater joy in life 
than to render happiness to others by means of 
intelligent giving. 

8. >5('ork and pray with right motives. Analyze 
your motives and impulses, to determine which should 
be encouraged and which restrained. Resist all 
undesirable tendencies. The highest purpose of your 
life should be to grow in spiritual grace, strength, and 
symmetry. 

9. Be interested in others. This will divert your 
mind from sclf-centredncss and other selfish habits. 

In the degree that you give, sympathize, and help, 
with no thought of return or reward, in such degree 
will you ppericncc the by-prodnet of happiness. 

10. Live in a daylight compartment. This means 
to live one day at a time. Take no anxious thought 
for the morrow. God supplies you today with 
everything essential to your best progress. Concent- 
rate upon your immediate task, and do it to the best 
of your ability. 

n. Have a hobby. Cultivate an avocation to 
which you can turn for diversion and relaxation. 

12. Keep dose to God. True and enduring 
happin^s depends primarily upon close alliance with 
God. Priceless riches come from close daily commu- 
nion with Him. It is your privilege to share His 
thoughts tor your daily spiritual nourishment, and to 
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have constant assurance of divine protection and 
(guidance. 


Commou Words in India 

Evor-inWesUng is the of the language 

of Man. We <|aolpe below extracts from a paper 
in Indian Stale Rniliraji ]\L(f/a \ inr which will 
no doubt prove very interesting : 

The study oi words is not only instructive but 
also intensely fascinating. The sport of finding their 
ori^fnal homes, and of tracing their travels is alluring. 
Many words have had quite long journeys, for 
example, from Portugal or England, to India, from 
India to England, or from Arabia to Spain, Portugal 
and England, or from Persia to India. In the give- 
and-take of languages, both India and Britain have 
had their share, 

Arabic enriched both the English and Indian 
languages. There are very many words in the latter 
languages that are Arabian by descent. A thousand or 
more words of Arabic origin arc to be found in 
English, and many thousands of their derivatives. 
About two hundred and sixty of the thousaT>d odd 
words are in everyday use. Many Arabic words in 
English are varied and confusing, and their spelling, 
even, divergent. But Arabic words that crept into 
English before the Restoration period have taken a 
thoroughly English form, e.g. assassin, apricot, orange, 
so/a and jrero. hew would suspect that the middle 
thfco were from Arabic. Carafe and sa 6 ib, are 
examples of post-Restoration words, hrom Arabic 
there are, too the names of many animals i gaxelle, 
bu/bui the Indian nightintralc-and albacore ij of 
stars ( Aldebron ) j botanical words ( cempnor, fenna, 
tamarind ) ; words relating to chemistry and alchemy 
( alcobcf, attar, elixir ) names of articles of clothing 
and stuffs ( edition, cassoed, modaiv i? words con- 
nected with dyeing and colours ( carmine, saffron ) 5 
names of goods, drinks and vessels ( fiahra. jelaibi, 
sderbef ) j words geographical and of travel { Kafila, 
Safiara ) ^ mathematical and musical words ( alffebca, 
lute ) I words about medicine and surgery { cubeb, 
taraxacum ) j names and titles ( rar^, amir, and 
Perci^al which comes from faris-ol-fal, 'a rider or 
knight of good destiny or of the prize') j words for 
use in religion, shipping, trade and war ( mosQue, 
cable, tariff, damidav ) 5 miscellaneous words such as 
amulet and kdan. howdad, gdoiil, finn, giaour, 
kaffir, Caaba, cadi or caxi, calipd, are derived from 
Arabic. Nearly all the examples given are commonly 
used in India. 

Arabic words began to affect Indian speech in pre- 
historic times. Moreover, Arabic words did not enter 
English at the time of the Crusades as so many think, 
but at an anterior date. "For the Crusaders, for the 
most part, spoke a Latin lingua-franca $ and for verbal 
communication with the enemy, they could have 
interpreters enough from Spain and Sicilly. Sir Walter 
Scott's picture in handee of Arabic-speaking English 
knights and palmers is fanciful." (Walt. Taylor). 

Greek and Roman commerce with India of the later 
centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying to 
the intercourse that once subsisted. Sandal, musk, 
beryl and sugar, are examples of Indian words taken 
into one or other of the two 'classical' languages. 
Kasfira (tin* and kasturi (muskj are Indian words 
taken from the Greek. 

Persian words have been brought into English 
chiefly through Indian languages, e.g., Urdu. Some of 


these words can be traced back to Sanskrit as well as 
Persian but It Is incorrect to give them a pureV 
Sanskrit origin. It can merely be said that Sanskrit 
and ancient Persian were parallel, being two closely 
related languages. By far the greatest number of 
Persian words took root in India in Mughal times, 
during the formatiorr of Urdu, the language of the 
camps, the 'dog-Persian', 

A most interesting English word comes from the 
Persian. As the name of a somewhat different 
substance, it 5 s known in India. Maciforine comes 
from the Persian marx^atid. meaning a pearl, which 
is also the parent of the word for the tJower, 
marguerite. "The name margarine was llrst given Co a 
pearMike substance extracted from lard, and from this 
was transferred to its present even less congenial use/ 
fDaryush). English names of common Howers such as 
rose, iasmine, lilac, narcissus (nQrgess\, and names oi 
plants such as pcacd. asparagus, spinacd, are of 
Persian extraction. Medicinal words, too, such as 
laudanum. 

l^erandad conics from the Persian 'barandaz' 
meaning, literally, the 'loadthrow', and is the covered 
passage or portico in front ol offices in a caravanserai 
where goods are unloaded for protection/' (Daryush). 

Words of Indian origin began to creep into English 
from Elizabethan times, e.g., calio and edinfz. As 
trade increased inter-borrowing of words also became 
more general with the result that English now owes a 
great deal to Indian languages. 

Before the English went to India (he Portuguese 
had already added words to the Indian vocabularies. 
The Dutch who were contemporaries of the English 
in their first visits to the 'East Indies,' did not add 
much to the Indian languages. They, however, gave 
(he word burgder, synonymous with u man of mixed 
blood, to Ceylon 5 and petersills (parsley) which 
word was, in the old days, always used by Indian 
cooks, who were then not so sophisticated as they 
arc now. 

A French word, once used in India, namely 
boutiQue, meaning shop, still survives in Ceylon, 
The word morbde-edien, meaning cholera, is no longer 
heard in India. It is a most interesting word. The 
Portuguese pronounced the Mahratti word for cholera 
namely merdaedi as mordexim. The French again 
'murdered' the Portuguese word and revived it as 
mort^^de^edien. it 1$ a matter for congratulation that 
owing to improved sanitation and to the advance of 
medical science, the need for the popular use of any 
word for cholera is becoming less and less necessary 
every year. A ^dog's death' is not looked upon as 
one of India's greatest perils, and in the same way, 
the 'W'est Coast of Africa is no longer the 'white 
man's grave/ 

The word India, itself, is etymologically of great 
interest. As is pointed out in Hobson-Jobson, a 
book might be written on the word. "The origin 
of the name is, without doubt. (Skt.) Sinddu, 'the 
sea/ and thence the Great River of the West," 
(or, perhaps the name of the river is derived from a 
word meaning ‘that which flows') "and the country 
on its banks, which we still call Sindd. By a change 
common in many parts of the world, and in varlo'us 
parts of India itself, this name exchanged the initial 
sibilant for an aspirate, and became (eventually) in 
Persian Hindu, and so passed on to the Greeks and 
Latins." The name of the tract gradually spread co 
the whole country^ {Hobson- Jobson), The writer can 
remember that when he first went to India, letters to 
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Ij^ia were quite commonly addressed 'East Indies' 
a name that still exists in official Naval matters. 


Sarat Chandra 

Shri Ram c nth Sum an writes appreciatively 
of the novelist Sarat Chandra Chatter] i in the 
Twentieth Ceniiirij partly as follows : 

Sharat Chandra's rise m the firmament of Bengali 
literature has been phenomenal. He shot like a 
meteor and dazzled us with his luminous glow. There 
is no other Indian writer whose rise has been so 
sudden. Since his appearance he has dominated Bengali 
literature as no other man^ with the single exception 
of Rabindranath, has ever dominated. 

A Bengali of Bengalis there is no one perhaps who 
knows Bengal more intimately. 

The deep note of love, attended by pathos, is 
characteristic of his stories. He has painted love in 
all its thousand and one varieties. He rejoices in all. 
Upendra's love for Surabala, Savitri's for Satish, Girish's 


for Shaila, the wife of his brotlier, all these variations 
have been depicted with a consummate skill, rare in 
other Bengali novelists. He lays bare the struggle ot 
the soul with a deep sympathetic touch and presents 
us the vivid realities of Life in a most subtle way. 

wonder at his tremendous grasp of facts and 
mysteries of life. No other Indian novelist has created 
such a variety of characters, not types. A forbearing 
husband, with extraordinary power of toleration, a 
self-sacrificing wife, with the deepest possible affection 
for her husband, a conspiring young pair, with half- 
closed eyes and beating hearts, a tortured widow, with 
glories of heaven in her heart, a castc-ridden society, 
an Ignoble mother-in-law, a loving sister, a typical 
fisherman, and a fallen woman with doors dosed 
against her, despised by the society, none the less with 
feelings and longings of the feminine Eternal, with 
wounds bleeding with a vengeance— all arc there. 

Nevertheless he seems to have been influenced by 
the mysteries that arc latent in feminine character. 
Apparently, the woman interests him more than the 
man. His feminine creations arc always brilliant, 
original and perfect. In fact, his greatness lies there. 


GLEANINGS 

JAPANESE BUDDHISM sysiems camu from China in I he ei|;hlh ccniury), lhv 

Japan U today the stronghold of Northern, or Zen monks and laymen do n(»l^ altribuLr much iniporl* 
Mahayana, Bucldlusiti, Yet a certain type of foreigner aace to dogma and theories. They even discourage too 
might know a Japanese gentleman for many years as a profound studies in Indian plulusuphy and Cliinenc 
shrewd business man. a keen and efficient follower of metaphysics, preferring to dwell upon llie iniporlan<'c 
modern American or European civilization, and never of mans finding Buddha at the Imtlotn of his heart, 
suspect that this same man began his day by sitting That is the reason why Zrm leaiJicrs pivc siicli 

upright for half an hour with crossed legs, his hands baffiing replies to questions eagerly put hy uninitiuh'd 
on his knees, eyes half-open, regulating his breath and students. They usually answer with uu^ incominvhcnsiblc 
practising what is callecf “zazen'M He does this to paradox. The hidden meaning of their reply is, how- 
produce “ right mind.” And from these thirty minutes ever, the following: ” All thesc^ subt Idles liav<'. not the 
of inward contemplation he draws moral strength for slightest importance. Buddha everywhere, in this 
the coming stniggle on the twelfth floor of his modem groin of dust as well as in a national hero. It is only 
building. In somewhat the same soirit the Japanese a question of finding him, of realizing; him in yaarself. 
lawyer, photographer or dentist, coming home, after a That is the goal of life.” Once^ I pked ihc^ Reverend 

busy day, to his boiling hot bath and dainty, rather Ogata, chief abbot of the Zen Rinzai temple in Kyoto t 

frugal, repast and maybe, as a tribute to civilization, “Do you believe in reincarnation? Arc you going^ lo 
half an hour of the radio, finishes off his evening by Ije reborn another ten, hundred, thousand limes? ” Ifl 
reading a dozen twelfth-century tanka or AoAAm— brief it going to rain tomorrow or not?” was his baffling 
poems singing the transitoriness of this life; reply. . , . 

“ For all is fieeting.—birds, mwsfc, fioweFs beauty Truth, the Japanese believes, can be attained m 

. . . . ” Or a colonel, back from Manchurian battle- two ways only; the one is wisdom, the other is love, 
fields after deeds of brilliant prowess of self-possessed Now wisdom, from the oriental point of view, does not 
determination, aits in his tiny garden in Asabu ward and mean the acquiring of knowledge; rather it is ihc 
recites the complaint of the famous poet Basho: intuitive apprehension of the unity of all living beings 

** The summer grass «nd the unreality of the “outer” world. The feeling 

All that is left of the warrioFs dreams?*' of separateness, of individuality and of phenomenal 

The foreigner would be astonished at the Japanese plurality is the result of ignorance, and this ignorance 
colonel because he probably would not know that more has to be done away with. Love means a deep feeling 

than thirty per cent of the military class in Japan of -compassion toward all sentient beings and the deter- 

belCig to the Zen sect of Buddtdsm, one of the most mlnation to save them from the bonds of life even at 

austere contemplation sects. Zen has more than eight the cost of one’s own salvation. 

thousand temples and nine million followers in the In Mahayana Buddhism morabiy does not play -the 

emmtiy. The sect is sometimes called the living church important part it does in Christianity and in pyimilve 
of Japan and this is an apt description, for the reason Buddhism. The reason seems to be that morality is 
that although the doctrine is founded on deep though not considered a goal, in itself: it is only one of the 
somewhat abstruse Tendai and Kegon philosophies (both ways— and a very, important one— of reaching enlighten- 
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in Christian theology, 
is not born in sin. He is, however, 
a victim of illusions which he must dis- 


mont. Alt immoral man is a man who indulges in 
sensual pleasures, whereas attaining eniighteninenl 
implies the recognition of the utter \alnelessness, nay. 
the utter nonrealfty, of such sensations. An enlighiened 
man could not he Immoral any more than a drunken man 
walk a rope. The Mahay ana point of view on 
itmriility differs from that of Christianity because the 
joncept of sin. as understood 
ahsi'nt. Man 
ignorani and 

perse. He must find his way back to the Fatherland, 
a Pluiomst would say. It may lake him one lifetime 
or a few millions of existences, but ultimately the wa> 
will be found, since man is c){ the same nature, of the 
same essence, as the Buddha. 

There is thus nothing pessimistic in the 
/) i'ttan&chauun^ of a Mahayana Buddhist: the pessimism 
‘ i ihe Buddhist creed was a child of the early Hinayana 
Buddhism. And. strangely enough, it was just that aspect 
of Buddhism which was eagerly taken over by Europe 
' -pcrliaps as a reaction against its own anthropomorphic 
indivirluallsni. But times have changed, and the West 
begins Ut understand tliat Buddhism is not a rigid, dead 
philosophy but a living faith, a stream of spiritual life, 
wliich undergoes a constant evolution. 

The Chinese an<l the Japanese are more active races 
I ban the Indians. Siamese and Burmese. No w onder 
iliul Buddhism, while spreading in these northern 
countries, liad gradually to take a different aspect. Also 
ft nu-i on way Confiisianism, Taoism and Shinto, 
and these influences had their effect. The essential 
rlilference between Hinayana and Mahayana is that, 
while the first, the Southern Buddhism, is nihilistic, 
ignoring entirely the Absolute, denying the existence 
of a self, an ego, a sou!, and offering as supreme goal 
filieraiion from the Wheel of Life, tantamount to extinc- 
Non, N<*rtbcrn Buddhis^m establishes positive ideals — an 
\hM>iuie t bearing in different sects, different names such 
as Dharwakaya, Tothaw. Amula) which without being 
u persun Is an all-enfolding principle of truth 
Had love; a future impersonal existence or rather being, 
of the indivitlual merged fn the Greater Self: and a 
final goal w'hich bliss. 

Snell a philosophy was appropriate tn an active, 
ujubitious race. The Japanese is not a pessimist, though 
it true there iS an undercurrent of sadness in his 
rhararior. even a touch of sadness in his courteous 
j^mile. Novfhero else in the world are there so many 
Miicide:? as in Japan: (he number per capita is stupendous. 
I have nip intention of tlenying that a world -conception 
based on the transi tori ness of everything, on the un- 
reality of everything visible and tangible, is likely lo 
develop melancholy — the melancholy of the fleetingness 
<d things — but 1 maintain that the chief reason for the 
'iadne>s of the Japanese is constant restraint. One who 
gives way to his feelings, ventilates them, destroys a 
good half of them. Suppressed, driven back, they 
ferment in the human soul and produce passions and 
diseases. The famous Swiss psychologist Jung would 
find a rich field for observation in Japan. He would 
ascertain endless examples of suppressed emotions feed- 
ing the individual subconsciousness’* of men and 
<mriching the dangerous patrimony of their “‘collective 
sii hconsciousness.” 

It is true, however, that this touch of melancholy 
fits is well with the kindliness, the cleanliness and the 
profound artistic sense of the Japanese. There is nothing 
powerful, noisy, overwhelming in their artistic taste; 
it is sober, restrained. It lacks perhaps the 
grandeur of the sculptures of Phidias, Praxiteles and 
Michelangelo, and the architectural art of the Partbenon, 


the Miinber magnitude of a Dante or a Shakespeare, 
but It fils in with the gentle beauty of Japanese scenery; 
the an of the Japanese is a picture of their soulf 
iliclr soul is a part of their country. All this helps 
to explain why Buddhism has taken such a .strong foot- 
hold in Japan, and why it has assumed such a peculiar 
a&pect a^^ the hopeful Amid ism — the hope of salvation 
thriMJgli the grace of Amida Buddha — of the Jodo and 
Shin >ecls and as the living stoic Zen of inward mystic 
experience, 


The great .Amida Buddha at Kamakura 

A fact Ut be borne in mind for full comprehem»ion 
of Buddhism is that the Oriental does not draw such a 
sharp line of distinction between life and death, between 
the animate and the inanimate, as does the Westerner 
brought up in Greek dnalistic phiIos/)phy and Judean- 
Christian theism. In prehistoric times and up to the 
days of original Shinto, the Japanese people were 
accuslomed lo live as a united family, visible-and-invisible 
as it were, with the spirits of the mountains, the valleys, 
the rivers, the trees and the houses. Later on, when this 
animism quietly withdrew into the poetic realm of 

folklore, Japanese associated with the departed members 

of their own family, who were mystically present in the 
ancestral tablets drawn up in the household shrine. 

.And do not ask a Japanese when he offers flowers, rice 
and wine to his dear dead whether they are aware of 
the love which is bestowed upon them — he will smile 
and remain silent because his reply would certainly be 
mi sunder stood. How could he tell you that their 
existence is just as real, or rather as unreal, as yoiiv 
own — just as true as the existence of this cherry blossom 
which rejoices your sight, perfumes the air and flutters 
down? But you can ask him, if he is an Aaildist, 

a Nichirenisi or a follower of Zen, if Amida or Shakamuni 
is aware of our struggles, our pains and our desperate 
efforts toward liberation, and he will answer you that, 
after all, it is Buddha alone who really knows, because 
Buddha is the total knowledge, the absolute conscious- 
ness and the ultimate truth. 
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All American ov a Kuropean trained in the logic 
^Jristotle, Francis Bacan or Leibnitz experiences sonic 
difficulty in grasping Buddhism, ll seems to him full 
id c«inl radio lions. A western student Mould be likely 
to pul llie following question to his teacher: ''Tell me. 
if I have no if^oul. no ego. what transmigrates into a new 
liody after my death? Explain to me al?o. quite plainly, 
is this visible world a reality or only an illusion, a 

dream? Lastly, is \irvaua existence — conscimjeness 
after death— or is Nirvana extinction? 

The replies of the teacher to these queslionj? would 
most probably not satisfy any Westerner. And that is 
the reason why this poetical religion of universal brother- 
IiochI, of all-embracing love extending even to animals 
atui plants, this religion of calvati<in and eternal bliss, 
has? SC) few foll(*wers in the West. W'e are intoxicated 
with logic. \r** \\v rigltl? Yes, no doubt we are, in 
-o far a> we deal with object?* located in space and 

existing in time, because such objects are subject to the 
law* of and caji therefore be enclosed in rigid 

frames id logical propositions. But I l)elieve that we 
are wrong in trusting to sheer logic as soon as we purpart 
ro deal with objects of thought iramcending space and 
lime, (hir law of causality, formulated in s>diogism«, 

cajin(»t any longer be applied to them. We ought In 

iiave realized that since the days of Kant. 

Bill, to return to the indiscreet questions of our 
imaginary western student, one must take into considera* 
(ion the great tnisunde.<tanding which sub^^isu between 
die orienlal and occidental schools of thought over the 
concept of “being.” From the oriental point of view 
a ilriug that is cannot change. The fact that every- 
iliing is subject to change in tliis fleeting world is a 
proof that it is not. You can say that it “ becomes,” 
even that it exists” but not that it ”is.” Buddha 
i:S because Buddha never changes. Amida, Biuhlha, 
Vairocana. Tuiliata, Dharmakaya are ditlerent names for 
I hr^ principle of unulterahility. Buddha is spiritual, 
but not per^mal. Round )dm or rather round it moves 
the ever changeable world of phenomena— phenomena 
which are only dreams of the Lntqiie. 

Now, what transmiarales after death? The elements 
of our deeds, our thou^tt and our desires are combining 
into a new dream. We hove furnished sttiff for a new 
phantasmagoria. One dream finishes, another begins, 
until the very elements feeding these dreams will be 
cxhausled, until man, having attained enlightenment, 
will cease In nurture selfish desires, until, all sense of 
separalenej^s having vanished, he will be one with all. 


Nirvana U thus not a place but a subjective ll 

is neither existence nor extinction: in the slate of 
Nir\aua consciousness is identical with being. Or, to 
IHil il in Ollier words, the empirical ego is evanescent: 
it is die transcendental ego which is initnoviaL and lUt* 
immortality it enjoys in Nirvana is not pe^rsonal Jml 
cosmic. 

Now, w'e iiiu?t remember that Mahayanu a 

de\eIopment of Hi nay ana philosophy and an adaption 
of that philoMiphy to social life. Hinayana was dtstincllv 
unscKual. The contact wilii Bactria and Greece opened 
up monastic Buddhism, just as contact with the Gciilile> 
unfettered the ^miher Christianity of the early days nf 
the Jerusalem community. 

The Japanese is a sincere Bmldhist. hut he lays more 
stress upon the life he lives than upon the docliinc 
he professes. Buddhism has developed in him two 
impurtani features of character. Of these the first is 

an intense feeling of duty; for this feeling, so strong 

in every' Japanese — duty to his Emperor, to his country, 
to his parents, to his patron, to his friends— is the 
consequence of the sense of solidarity, of nonseparateness, 
taught by Buddhism. Just as, in his art, lines are only 
symbols, so life is for him only a living symbol of duly. 
The second trait to which I refer is a refusal to assign 
an exaggerated value to transitory things. The soldier 
IS hra>e because he does nut cling desperately to life: 
the civilian is patient, enduring and daring liecatist* 
things, after all. are devoid of reality. To use a Iriviul 
comparison, the Japanese Buddhist is like a poker player 
with unlimited resources; such a man would certainly 
outplay a poor opponent whose whole fortune of. suy, 
a rnoiisand dollars is at >take. 

Buddhism lias been inslrumenial in developing tin* 
stoic mind, self-control, a sense of duty in the Japanese. 
Bill these virile qualities have their “counterpoint,” to 
use an expression of Keyserling*s. in the Japanese nature. 
Il is the gentle touch of melancholy partly derived from 
the belief in the transitoriness of human joys and 
wrrows. This is the leit-motif of Japanese art aiul 
llie background of Japanese life. So true is it that tlie 
human soul must l>c sad in order to feel! Art, after 
all, is perhaps only an expression of human sorrows: 

“ nab^ ich ein Leid^ mach'' ick ein Lied daraiisy 
But it is also true that only those eyes can see wliicli 
— perhaps for having wept loo much — are incapable of 
tears. 
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'‘The Roof of War Does Nof Lie 
In The Need For Raw 
Materials" 

Before tlio Twenty-Hfth National Peace 
Conference Sir Nonnan Angel! exposed the 
common fallacy that the I’oot of war is to be 
found in the need for raw materials. Said he : 

I iliul tlio ri>ui of war docs not lie in llic 

need for raw materials, especially in a world which 
is suffering from too much raw material. It is not 
ihe shortage of material which is the cause of war. 
No slate ever had any real difficulty in getting at 
raw material in the sense of lupins forbidden to 
lake it. 

If you could give each nation selbsufficicncy you 
would not ^Ive your economic problem. You have 
that fact proved in the condition of the United States 
today. There you have a territory wider than any 
trrrilf)ry in the world before, including more materials 
<»{ indiistiy than any state possesses, but that fact 
does not enalde it to solve its major economic 
problems. 

Tn making provision for economic peace the thing 
is not lo provide for territorial expansion for Japan 
or for Italy at somebody else’s expense. The solution 
is to create in ihc world a code of economic rights, 
a freedom of economic movement which will enable 
any people to live w’hile making its roniribiition to 
the eronomie life of the world. 

That the overpopulated condition of 

industrial countries is the cause of their 

nationals taking jiossession of other peoples’ 

territories is another similar fallacy. It is 

only a minute fraction of the vast areas in 

Asia, Africa and Australasia belonging to 

the British, French, Dutch, Belgian and 

Ttalian peoples in which their countrymen 

have settled. It is impossible for them to 

find white inhabitants for the whole area of 

these lands. Yet thev will not allow others 

% 

to settle there, or even sojourn there as self- 
respecting human beings. 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn on the New 
Indian- ConsfifuHon 

Mr. Wedgwood Beiin, who was Secretary 
of State for India in the second British 
Labour Government, has contributed an 
article to the current number of the PoUiioal 
QmrtprJy dealing with tlie constitution 
imposed on India by the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

Some eritic.s of the Indian National 
Congress have asserted that the reactionary 
features in the new Act are the result of the 
extravagances of that body and of blundering 
on the part of Mahatma Gandhi. The follow’- 
ing passage in Mr. Wedgwoud Benn’s article 
supplies a cogent commentary on such 
criticism : 

In ihe negotialiun:^ for llic new conslitulion tlio 
spirit of co-operalion was gradually abandoned. 
India dropped out of the picture. In the new Bill 
the emphasis was altered even if the technical terms 
remained the samp. There was no mention of 
Dominion Status at all. There was no attempt to 
pretend that the safeguards were ‘ in the interests 
of India’ as stated in the Delhi Pact. Worst of all, 
direct election, which hitherto has been the nile in 
India, was abandoned and it was decided that the 
(.entral Legislature should be chosen indirectly by 
the Provincial .Assemblies. This provision combined 
with the extreme conservative character of the Central 
Assembly and the creation of Second Chambers in 
the provinces effectively prevented any hope of a 
popular and. therefore, strong Central Government. 

In the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform it is 
pointed out in paragraph ‘22 that “the 
Statutory Commission,” popularly known es 
the Simon Commission, “emphasized in their 
Report” that “the new Indian Constitution 
must contain within itself the seeds of growth.” 
Readers of the Government of India Act, 
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1935, know very well that it docs not contain 
any such seeds. Mr. Wedgwood Benn has 
pointed out in his article that the condition 
laid down by the vSiinou Commission has been 
violated by the retention, in the new Act, of 
the preamble to the 1919 Act, which make.-! 
the British Parliament the judge of “the time 
and manner of each advance’' in the Indian 
constitution. 


up .ti) tiu- -irengll) of Brilidi plet!g«*s. The !ask 
confronting the inevitable remodelling of the now 
con-sfilitlion will i»e a formitlahle one. 

Progress of Edacafton in 
Soviet Russia 

Visva-hharali News for October imvkos 
the following extract from the Osaka Mniiiiehi 
and the 7bO/o Nichi Nieiii of September 3, 
19 . 3 .>: 


''Will India Work the Constitution ?” 

Many jersons in India and Britain have 
asked, “\^'i ! IiKlia work the new eon.<titiition f' 
The fjiiestion of acceptance of office which 
has been agitating botit Congress and Liberal 
ranks is the same question in different 
phraseology. In his article in the Po/ifical 
Q/nirtfi'lij ^^r. Wedgwood Benn, too, asks, 
Inditi work the constitution f' His 
reply is : 

Working the Cona-iimtion may mean two lhm^s>. 
It may mean merely a willingne:^^ to aland for 
< lection, iuit real meaning a willingness to 
torm nr S4ipp<irt an Indian Minislry. Tiiat Indiana 
will !fe found in accept purtfi»]ioff, of coiirsts goes 
w'itKriiit 6a>in^. Moreover, a ver>* large section of 
ilie Central Le^iislatiire will be nc»minated by the 
Prinot> and will dutifully di.'charge jis function. 
Moslems will no doubt co-operale in British India. 
But what of the authentic represimtatives of the 
Kindus who Form the majority of llie populatioD? 

That, virtnnlly, is being debated by both 
Congress men and Liberals, the latter and a 
section of the former being in favour of 
forming a Ministry. 

7ha Chances of a Change in the 
Indian Consfifufion 


Soviet Schools OPE^ 

2.S,4S3,00(J children and youths lo at lend. 

Mitscow. Sept. 1. — The Soviet Government opcii^ 
iht* new school year today with over 25.000,000 
4-iiildren in j^chool and 463,000 stud mils in higher 
schools and imiversiMes. 

According to figures of the Tsarist regime the total 
number of students attending primary and middle 
schools was al«)ur 8.000,000 and 124.000 in tlui 
universities. 

For the upkeep of the differcni government schools 
ihe state provided about .3,000,000 roubles in the 
1935 budget. Further figures on the expansion of 
stale education during the year show .374 new city 
-schools and over 1000 village schools, with the 
ftnurmoiis construction appropriation of 223.000.000 
roubles. 

The universal seven year education system has been 
fully realized in the cities, and is now being succes?^* 
fully introduced into the rural districts. 

Orissa University Scheme 

The Orissa University Committee, of 
which a meeting was held on the 14th October 
last under the presidentship of Pandit Nila- 
kantha Das, >f.A., have published a draft 
scheme of tlie University. The courses of 
study laid down in it are as follows : 

II is propitsed iliaf tlii.- University should iindw- 
lake teaching in llie following suiijects thoiigli some 
time might elapse in insliluting courses of sliiclv 
in some of them. 


That the new constitution imposed on 
India needs change, and that of a radical 
character, has been pointed out already 
in the pages of Indian nationalist 
periodicals and newspapers and from 
many a platform. To Mr. \^'edgood 
Benn, too, it wa.s obvious that Indians would 
lose no time in deinauding a change. But he 
also perceives that the Britisli response to the 
demand would be far from being prompt 
Says he : 

It id lo br assumed tliat so long as a National 
or Consen alive Government exists it will remain 
unanswered, at any rate for some years. In any such 
period of delay the relations between Britain and 
India can only suSer deterioration. The economic 
condition of the masses is hardly likely lo improve. 
Above all, strong vested interests will have been bn ill 


Mining and .Metallurgy; Marine Engineering; 
Phyrirs; Applied Chemislry; Oriya hangimge. 
Literature, .Art and Culture; Indian Hijslor)' and 
Culture including Archaeology with special reference 
lo Orissa, English Language and Literature: History; 
Economics and Politics; Mathematics: Sanskrit and 
Philosophy. 

Each department should be in charge of a Profes- 
w asjiisrcd by one Reader and burr ),eclurers. 
Chairs may be created in the first instance in the 
case of Applied Chemistry, Economics and Politics, 
Oriya language and Literature and Indian History 
and Culture, including Arcliaeology. 

The prouiioence given to some scientific, 
technological, archa?oIogical, and cultural 
.subjects ill view of the needs of Orissa, is 
what it ought to be. 

The initial cost is estimated to be 
Rs. 3,30,000, and the annual recurring co^t 
R5. 1,6(1,300. 
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There are some ruling Oriya princes and 
chiefs who can individually meet the initial 
cost, though as a people the Oriyas are un- 
doubtedly poor. Government ought also to 
contribute both to the initial and recurring 
costs. 

Turkey for lurks 

Japan has followed, at least in the initial 
stages, the policy of Japan for the Japanese. 
A similar policy is being followed in Turkey. 

, Angora (By Mail). 

The new decree No- 2818 makes fundamental 
changes in the ownership of mines in Turkey under 
the motto “Turkey for the Torks*^ All foreigners 
are squeezed out of economic life. AH mining and 
prospecting should be undertaken only by Turkish 
nationals. AH workmen and employers should also 
be Turks- For every foreign speci^st or skilled 
woman employed with the permission of the State« 
a special contribution should be made to support 
the national “Mining Institute,'* wldch goes to train 
Turks in mining. 

The ownership cannot be transferred to foreigners- 
Thcse foreigners who are now in possession of conces* 
sions in Ercgil coal mines lose their rights. These 
foreigners receive in lump sum as compensation 15 
times the yearly amount of money paid by them to 
the State. 

It is not yet certain what fate awaits the foreign 
companies, working the mines. In the coal mines 
of Eregil chiefly French and Italian capital is sunk, 
in the chromium mines German and French capital.— 
United Press. 

The economic policy followed in Persia is 
4ike that followed in Turkey. 

Afwar Maharaja* s Banishment^ 

Of Course without Trial 

, Alwab, Sept. 27. 

bpeculaiions regarding the future of the Maharaja 
of Alwar have been set at rest by the announce- 
ment made in a Durbar held under the orders of 
the Government of India by Col. Ogilvie, A. G.-G., 
Rajputana States. 

Col. Ogilvie said that the Government of India bad 
been throughout anxious to spare the Maharaja's 
feelings, but^ the responsibility for the announcement 
making must rest on the shoulders of those 
HI -disposed persons who were carrying on propaganda 
for the Mahpaja's premature return and by decep- 
tion and intimidation, were inducing others to sign 
petitions cdculated to disturb the present form of 
administration. Should these endeavours be repeated 
the administration knew how to deal with them and 
would not hesitate to act accordingly. 

Col. Ogilvie announced: “The scheme for reliev- 
ing the indebtedness of the eute will necessitate the 
continuance of Government control for at least 
15 years and the Government of India can see no 
prospect of the Maharaja’s return to Alwar within 
that period.” 

Col. Ogilvie laid stress on the Government 


of India’s determination to relieve the State 
of Alwar from its present position of indebted- 
ness and repair the ravages of past misrule 
and to set up an administration in the interests 
of the State and its subjects. 

Th-e Hindustan Times oi October 1, how- 
ever, writes : 

But this story of "past misrule” and the damag<» 
therefrom, which it is now proposed to rectify by 
keeping the Maharaja an exile for 15 years longer, 
somehow does not fit in with a pronouncement of 
the same Col. Ogilvie at a banquet given in his 
honour on 24th November, 1932, just a few months 
before the Maharaja was asked to undertake a 
trip to Europe. Relevant portions of that speech will 
hear reproduction. 

Col. Ogilvie quoted Mr. Ramsay MacDonald con- 
gratulating the Maharaja on his wise administration: 

“ \ ou have been a very distinguished ruler of a 
most prosperous Slate. In your actions, in your 
government, in your policy, you have amply fulfilled 
mose injunctions placed upon you hy the late Lord 
Curzon when he visited your State. You have borne 
the burden of your high and troublous office with 
placid equanimity and uniform success. In the 
course of your reign, you have enriched the material 
prosperity of the State; and you have led it steadUy 
on the highroad of political progress.” 

Lest MacDonald’s tribute should be discounted as 
oeing on a par with his “ Ah my Indian friends ” 
orations. Col. Ogilvie buttressed it with his own 
testimony. Recounting the salient features of the 
Maharaja’s reign he said: 

“ The income of tlie State has risen from Rs. 30 
lakhs in 1903 to 60 lakhs. Nearly 50 lakhs have 
mem on tanks, 20 lakhs on buildings and 
30 lal^ on roads. A High Court has been 
established at the capital and the Judiciary has 
^n separated from the Executive. Education has 
been made free in the Sute. Religious education 
18 imparted to both communities. Tlie number of 
mumcipalities has risen from 8 to 31 and every 
village possesses a Panchayat Board.” 

And look at this testimonial: 

" Your Ibghness is always ready and eager to 
mitigate all legitimate grievances of your subjects. 
.... lour Highness’s statesmanship and your well- 
know-n impartial solicitude for the welfare of your 
people, whatever may be their caste and creed, have 
had the efiect of entirely tranquillizing the recent 

station in the State itself Your Highness 

Has done and wUl continue to do everything in your 
power to keep every subject of your Slate in a 
€Ona)tiOD of happy conteatmeat." 

The Delhi daily proceeds to observe : 

How the Maharaja, who was held in such high 
esteem by the A. (i.-G., almost overnight turned 
into a ruler whose very presence in or near the 
spelt danger is a mystery which baffies solution. 
The past misrule ” caimot refer to developmeDta 
between 24th November, 1932, and 21st February, 
J933. if it did, by all caucus of logic, the 

Maharaja ought to be free from blame- Nevertheless, 
he has beea living in exile for the last two years 
and more and for another 15 years at least he caimot 
think of coming anywhere near his State* 

On the last occasion. Col. Ogilvie in so many 
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words told his Highness that he could always rely 
cm the support and sympathy of the Imperiai 
GovemineDl» and on his own assistance and ^vicc 
in the Maharaja's endeavours to maintain law and 
order by just and firm action. Now, he bolds a 
durbar “ under the orders of the Government of 
India’" and proceeds to announce that the Maharaja 
has been guilty of ‘‘misrule*’ which merits exile! 
Such is logic; such is life. 

It may be suggested that it is a case of 
mistaken identity. The Colonel Og^lvie of 
1932 is not the same person as the Colonel 
Ogilvie o£ 1935. They are namesakes but not 
the same person. 

Communism Will End in Russia ^ 
says Dr. Will Duran f 

^‘What is truth?^^ said jesting Pilate, ^^but 
would not wait for an answer/^ — is a well- 
known sentence. One may similarly ask : 
^^What is the truth regarding Soviet Russia 
And the answers are many, differing poles 
asunder. So we publish as many versions as 
we can, proceeding from responsible persons. 

Dr. Will Uurant, the distinguished 
American writer, is known in India as the 
author of The Case for India ^ which was 
reviewed in The Modern Review some years 
ago by Rabindranath Tagore. His obsen^a- 
tioDS on communism printed below, have 
appeared in the Los Angeles Evening Herald 
arid Express : 

Dr. Will Durant, noted writer, philosopher and 
student of human nature, today was on record pre* 
dieting the overthrow of the Russian Communist 
regime. 

'* It is a Utopian dream that cannot be achieved” 
he declared. Such an unnatural condition cannot 
lest long. Power, greed, ambition and love of family 
are inherent in the human race and can onlv be 
divorced by force.” 

Radical — ISOOC^L iBOtAL 

Dr. Durant, who is lecturing at the summer session 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
sprang into international fame a few years ago with 
his book, “History of Philosophy,” and is now miu 
ing a history of the world. 

In his comment on Communism, the famous 
philosopher dryly observed that ** a radical becomes a 
liberal with $5000 and a conservative with $10,000.” 

Tells Disillusionment 

Condi T I on 5 of poverty and tyranny disillusioned 
him when he songht the perfect society on a visit 
to Russia. He said: 

"Conitnunism is taking on the aspects of a state 
reUgloD, the people of necessity having to look up 
to something to relieve them from the terrible 
stroggle,” he said, “ Russia is having trouble at 
Germany and Japan both watch her with 
ready to step in at any opportunit}'. 
will be axilj a matter of rime before private 


industry lakes ova: the now staie*con trolled factories 
and shops. I saw distinct evidences of that three 
years ago when I was there. Russians are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the regime of today and 
the end is in sight.” 

Exaggerating Mere British 
Declarations of Intentions ? 

San Francisco Chronicle of August 11, 

1935, is responsible for the following 

Britain TIiains Indian Crews for warships 
London, Aug. 10 — Indians are to be taught heavy 
gunnery in the biggest ships of the British nav}’. 
The gun turrets will be commanded by native Indian 
of&cers, the aerial observers co-operating and the gun 
layers, and gunners will be Indians. 

This will be a tryout which envisages the day when 
India, like other dominions, will have an auxiliary 
Royal British Indian Navy to succour the empire in 
Lime vf need. 

This decision has not been taken recklessly or in 
a theatrical mood because of present naval talks. 
For the last three years, since Admiral Walwyn 
submitted his famous report that India was unspe^* 
ably vulnerable from the sea, Indian officers and 
men have been undergoing intensive training in 
gunneiy* in the royal Indian marine, recently recon* 
srituted as royal Indian navy. 

Gunnery Eye Comes Back 
At first the gunnery aboard the armed sloops, 
which form the nucleus of this fleet was disappoint* 
ing in the extreme. When British seized In^a she 
forbade Indians to have artillery ashore or afloat. 

The gunnery mind and the gunnery eye, still 
strong among Turks, Persians, and Afghans, has 
died out. But there has been so much enthusiasm 
among Indian soldiers and sailors and they have 
devoted themselves to gunnery with such zest that 
Admiral Bed ford reports from the East Indies 
squadron, which he now commands in the place of 
Walwyn, have staggered the admiralty in WnitchalL 

Showing Satisfactory 

The Indian has taken to ^nnery. His target 
practice can compare with that of any of the 
dominion’s fleets. The latter have had decades of 
training: the Indian has had three years and the 
highest calibre giin which has been employed was 
a four inch. 

They will be given intensive training in handling 
the mammoth guns of vessels like the Hood and the 
Qireen Elizabeth. 

In these exercises complete control, under British 
supenfsion, vrill ultimately be handed over to Indian 
officers and mcD. and the targets will be at ranges 
of 17 and 20 miles. 

Will Handle Air Talks 
Indian airmen, alone, will do the observation work, 
and Indians alone will be employed as signalers. 

If these tests are successful, then it is the intention 
of \('hitebaU to hand over to the royal Indian navy 
one of the county class cruisers of the royal navy 
to becoTue the nucleus of a real Indian fleet whicli 
it is hoped within years will become as much an 
asset in empire defense and politics as the Indian 
army is today. 

Th^ abov6 is a samp] 6 of British propa- 
ganda in relation to what wonderful things 
Britain is going to do for Indians. 
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Will some M. L. A. or other put questions 
in the Legislative Assembly to ascertain what 
fraction or multiple of a dozen Indians will 
have the advantage of the training so magnilo- 
quently described above ? 

The Royal Indian Navy is a pompous and 
imposing name. But it has no super- 
dread-naughts, dread-naughte, cruisers, 
submarines, etc. “At present the sea-going 
units comprise the 5 sloops Ttidus, 
Hindustan, Cornioallis, Clive and 
Jjatvrence. a surveying vessel, a patrol and 
a trawler, used for taiget towing.” And this 
imposing array of sea-going units is for a 
country having an area of 1,808,679 square 
miles, with thousands of miles of sea-board, 
and a population of 353 millions. Moreover, 
though it is called the Royal Indian Navy, its 
commanding officer is a Britisher, its Indian 
personnel is microscopic, and it can and will 
be used for British imperial purposes without 
the consent and even in defiance of the opinion 
of the people of India. 

Women as Heads of Departments 
in Nagpur University 

The following item of news has appeared 
in several dailies : 

Nacpcr, Oct. 8. 

Mr. M. B. Niyogj, Vice«Chaiic«Uor of the Nagpur 
University, has appointed the following three ladles 
(0 be the beads of the department of studies noted 
against their names with effect from 21st October. 
1935. The appointments have been received with 
s^atisfaction in Nagpur and elsewhere since this is 
the first time that ladies have been appointed to such 
responsible posts in the Universiiv. 1. Miss K. S. 
Ranga Rao, m.a., l.t., p.r.c.s. (Geography) . 

2. Mrs. Comolata Dutt (Music). 3. Mrs. Ramabai 
Tambe (Domestic Science)^ B.A., t.d. (Loudon). 

How Thirty-six Is Equal to Six 
Hundred and Nine 

The Bombay Sentinel writes : 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee bitterly complained that the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber had not been fairly 
treated. 

The Delimitation Committee couldn’t be fair to 
every one, and it had to be more than fair to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and European Trades 
Association. Indians should preserve a proper sense 
of proportion, as we have always said. 

while the European Trades Association with 36 
members had got one seat, said Mr. Tairsee, his 
Chamber with 609 members had also got only one 
seat. 

He forgets that these shopkeepers represent 
important interests like those of ice*cream sellers. 


caterers, hairdressers, tailors, etc-, on ^ whom the 
European community has to depend for its coinSorts. 

Mr. A. Greville Bullock said the Trades Associa- 
tion could not make its membership larger than the 
number of retail traders, namely, 

are afraid not, though their importance could 
be increased to any extent either by the Government, 
or the Delimitation Committee. 

L. R. T. said that 80 crores of capital was involved 
in the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, and asked how 
much capital there was between the 36 pastrj'-sellers 
and hairdressers. 

But while no safeguards and reservations are 
neede<l to protect the 80 crores, the Viceroy has 
special powers to protect the 36 shopkeepers. 

Tlie Viceroy-designate made an important pro- 
nouncement at the International Grocers’ Exhibition 
in London, on the new constitution. 

Just to show the importance of British shopkeepers 
in the new reforms, we suppose. 

Faith in the future of India,” says a headline 
fr<»m B. B. to Lord Linlithgow’s speech to grocers- 

Something like a faith cure, by which Indians are 
to believe that they have secured full responsible 
government, while the grocers parade their safeguards. 

"Liberfie and Right Reason' 

All journalists, if not all who value “libertie 
and right reason”, should take note of what 
was said at the unveiling of the Manchester 
Guardian Staff’s Memorial to Mr. C. P. Scott 
and his son, Mr. E. T. Scott, which came oft 
in August last in the vestibule of the offices 
of the famous newspaper which still embodies 
their faith and courage. The present editor, 
Mr. W. P. Crozier, who is maintaining 
admirably the great tradition of the Manchester 
Guardian, paid a tribute to the two men whose 
work the bronze plaques with their heads in 
bas relief commemorate. Said he in a notable 
speech : 

Their success — a success of •which neither the one 
nor the other took any great account — rested on a 
firm moral basis. They sustained a clear philosophy 
of right and wrong; to the problems of the daily 
newspaper they applied the principles of Reasooi- 
They po.s$essed in their minds what Milton called 
that “ true Libertie which alwayes with right Reason 
dw^s.” 

Milton says that when a man forsakes the rule of 
Reason and loses his inward liberty, then it is easy 
for a Tyrant to take away his outward liberties as 
well. We may think, and rejoice in thinking, that 
these men were examples of that calm courage of 
Reason which will make this country safe against 
the coming of tyranny. We may think, too, with 
what tenacity they would have resisted everj' encroach- 
ment on the disciplined freedom of this country, the 

mansion-house of liberty,” and with what ifaith 
they would have assailed the foreign tyrannies that 
now afSict the world, believing that a steady flow of 
light and reason, like a stream of particles bombard- 
ing an atom, will in time disintegrate and dissolye 
the strongest opposition. 

Tlie Scotts lived among the multitudinous things 
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fhat hurr>' throngli the columns of a newspaper, 
lie things t]\at are in the mouths of all today and 
tomorrow are forgotten, and out of it all they created 
something that will not die. The reason was that, 
what^’er they did, they always looked to the end 
in view'. Over two thousand years ago the wise 
Jew of Ecclesiastious said, ‘‘Whatsoever thou takes! 
in hand, remember the end and thou shall never 
do amiss.” But, indeed the daily paper is not, or 
need not hr, a thing of the day alone. It has its 
spirit, its character, which no alien hand can take 
away and no one but itself destroy. 

W’e here, celebrating the two .ScotU, may make 
bold to say of newspapers what John Milton said 
of books — and in Milton you will find more about 
the Scotls than in any other author,— “ Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny 
of life in them to be as active as the soul was whose 
progeny they are.” A newspaper is in one way more 
ihaii a book, for the inheritance in it should live 
and grow as it Jives and grows itself. 

The work of the Scotls is, no doubt, embodied in 
the files, in the papers of their time. But what they 
did and were is still abroad in the world: it is a 
leaven that tvorks far beyond the range of the physical 
eye. 

Official Advice fa '' Preserve Priceless 
Materials for Posterity*^ 

A note issued from Simla by the Director 
of Public Information runs as follows : 

The rich heritage wliich Southern India possesses 
in its large number of temples remarkable alike 
for their size and the wealth of sculptural and 
tpigraphical material is well known to students of 
Indian architecture, Art and Ilistoiy. Few people, 
aowever, realize the real value of these precious 
monuments and the great harm done to the cause 
yi history’ by the indifierence and neglect to which 
hey are subjected at the hands of the larger public^ 
tnd :K»rnetitnes by those who are charged with the 
iuty of looking after them. The archeological 
Department has already taken steps to collect, study 
md publish as many of the inscriptions as possible, 
out thousands of inscriptions yet remain to be copied 
ind deciphered. The importance of ihc.ee inscrip- 
ions, which are veritable mines of information 
"egarding the life and times of the princes and 
peoples in the past ages, cannot be exaggerated 
ind it is of the greatest Importance that well informed 
public opinion should range itself on the side of those 
ivho are making efforts to preserve these priceless 
nalerials for posterity. 

One of the most baneful practices, which has 
resulted in considerable damage to sculptures aod 
njKriptions. is that of white-washing against which 
:he archeological department has repeatedly raised 
its voice. The practice, however, has continued to 
?TOw from year to year tiU there are hardly any 
lemples with endowments that have not adopted this 
utterly unnecessary practice at one time or another. 
Valuable inscriptions are in this way damaged beyond 
recognition and valuable ancient painting hidden 
for ages under thick layers of chnnam. It is hoped 
that the enlightened public will co-operate with the 
.\rchaological department and exercise their influence 
oa temple authorities and pious but ignorant devotee, 
who may be inclined to adopt this superstitious 
practice. Indiscriminate burning of lamps on sculp- 


tures, pillar?, panels and inscribed Jabs is auolher 
harmful practice which must be put a stop to, if 
these monuments arc to be saved. The pressure of 
public opinion ought to force the managers of temples 
to remove coatings of white-wash or oil where they 
may be existing and restore the inscriptions, sculp* 
rnres, etc., lo their pristine comlition. 

The activities of certain rich and pious communi- 
ties, such as the Naltukkhottai Chetlies, constitute 
another source of danger lo the historical records 
and sculptures preserved in old temples. In course 
of renovating ancient shrines often at an enormous 
expenditure of money, old inscribed and sculptured 
Slone?, are sometimes chiselled out and employed 
in new masonry or placed in the foundations of new 
constructions without regard lo the records and 
carvings engraved on them. It is hoped that 
the good sense and cultural conscience of 
the more enlightened members of such commnni* 
ties as are engaged in such pious hut often mis* 
guided works will asserl themselves and remove the 
danger to which these ancient records are exposed. 
The Hindu Religious Endotvment Board, which is 
functioning in the Madras Presidency, can with 
advantage take up the matter and impress on those 
concerned to look upon it as their sacred duty to 
preserve every stone of the old structures intact and 
thereby induce posterity to respect the pious founda- 
tions of our ow’n generation. 


Official Precept and Example Differ 

The foregoing official note represents the 
official precept to be followed by the public 
and the precept is praiseworthy. But the 
official advice does not tally with the official 
practice and example iu matters archseological. 
Adequate efforts are not made by the Govern- 
ment of India to preserve for future genera- 
tions of Indians India’s priceless archreological 
materials. Tlie sums provided in the budget 
for arcliajological work are quite inadequate. 
Indians have given practical proofs of capacity 
for undertaking and carrying out archseological 
excavations and investigations and determining 
their value. But, far from employing capable 
Indian archjvological officers in continuing 
work in fields discovered by them and from 
making adequate arrangements for the tnaining 
of students in archmolegy for having a 
sufficient supply of such officers in future, 
Government hav'e by legislation given to 
foreigners the right to do arehjeological work 
ill India and appropriate its results to an 
extent unprecedented and unheard of in any 
other ancient country having materials like- 
those iu ours. The least which Government 
should now do is to attach to each foreign 
archffiological expedition working in India 
a quota of Indian archseological officers and: 
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a batcii of Indian students for receiving 

practical training. ^ 

Exploifafion of Indian Archeological 
Finds By Foreign Agencies 

The immediate occasion for writino- as 

we have done above in the foregoing notes 
\vill be plain from the following questions 

asked by Mr. C. N, Muthnranga Mudaliar in 
the Ltigislative Assembly on the 1 9th of 

September last and the answers given to 
them : 

Is it a fact that some imporUnt arcb^logical 
tinds have been allowed to be taken out of India 
U) foreign counlvies? 

Are the Govemmeni awaj^e of the fact that some 
fine sculptures from Amaravati now Bud a place 
in the British Museum, the Musee Guimet in France, 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York and the 
Boston Museum? 

Were they taken with the full knowledge of the 
Government of India? If so, how did the Government 
allow such things to happen, and arc tiie Government 
prepared to ?4top such things in future? 

In reply Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai stated 

that 

The Goverumeiu were not awaie of any archaeo- 
logical finds being taken out of India since the 
passing of the Ancient Monuments Presenation Act, 
1904. The anlicfuitics referred to by Mr. Mudaliar 
were probably taken out of India before Uie Act was 
passed. Section 17 of the said Act itself ia designed 
to prevent the exodus of antiquities of value. 

Interpellations followed. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Is it a fact that die 
Government have permitted foreign Archaeological 
Societies to carry on excavations in select sites in 
North India? If so what are the Societies that have 
been granted such privileges? What arc the places 
^uch Societies have been permitted to work on? 

^ Continuing, Mr. Mudaliar asked: could not the 
Ooxemment find funds to cany on the excavations 
rhems^elves? If for any reason the Government could 
nor lake up the work at once why did not the 
Government wait till funds are available? 

Arc the Government prepared to see that foreigners 
are not a]lo%ved to meddle with our monuments? 

Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai; A licence for the 
excavation of a site at Chanhuduro in the Nawab 
Shah District of Sind has been granted to the 
American School of Indian and Iranian Studies. 

The Govemmenl regret that funds to carry on 
excavation on any large scale cannot be made avail- 
able until the financial situation improves. The 
ancient sites, both historic and pre-historic, available 
for excavation in this country are so numerous that 
it is highly improbable that more than a vcr>' smaU 
fraction of them could be explored by official agenev’ 
during the next hundred years. 

Outside assistance under proper safeguards is, 
therefore, to be welcomed. Such safeguards will 
be found in Section 20-B of the Ancient Monuments 
Presen’ation Act and the rules made thereunder. 


lu .spice of the finaaeial sitaatioa being 
as it is, Government find do difScuIty iii 
spending money lavishly on their pet ciVii 
and military projects. For this reason, 
the Indian public can never be convinced 
that no money can be provided for archeo- 
logical work on an adequate scale. If 
sufficient money were found and proper 
arrangements made for training capable 
Indian studeots in arcb^eolog\*, ^^outside 
assistance’* would never be necessary. Ajs for 
‘^outside assistance under proper safeguards” 
— well, Indian expert opinion is that the safe- 
guards arc not such as would protect Indian 
interests. 

Seeing that Nature and Mother Earth have 
presented India’s priceless treasures in their 
womb under the ground for ages, why do not 
the British Government wait a century or two 
longer to see whether Providence cannot 
preserve Tnilia’s heritage, instead of allowing 
even a part of it to be carried away to foreign 
countries ? India has no glory to be proud of 
at present Why grudge the posterity of 
India the pleasure and the pride of finding 
and interpreting Indian antiquities in their 
own way, as all other civilijced peoples are 
DOW doing ? 

There were farther questions and answers 
in the Assembly. 

Mr. Muthuraaga Mudaliar: Are the Government 
aware that some agents of foreign scholars arc 
attempting to remove beautiful specimens of Hindu 
Bronzes? Do the Government propose to prevent 
such things? 

Sir G. S. Bajpai: The Government have no 
niformatioR but if the Hon^ble Member will quote 
specific in stances they will consider ihe question 
of taking suitable action. 

That furlher progress with excavations of the two 
pi*e«hi stone sites discovered in South India 25 years 
ago one at Perurnbair in the Chingleput District 
and the other at Adichanallur in the Tinnevelly 
District could not be made for want of funds was 
the reply given by Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai reply- 
ing to Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar, at the 
Aiasembly today. 

Sir Cirija added that the question of conducting 
further excavations at the above sites would be consi- 
dered when more funds became available. Continu- 
ing Sir G. S. Bajpai said that the Government had 
not undertaken a complete survey of the places 
that are worthy of excavations, but they are in 
possession of lists of the more important sites. 

Asked whether the Government are prepaid to 
take up the work of a survey at an early d^e the 
Hon'ble Member said tliat it is not possible for 
financial reasons. 

As old Dr. Johnson cynicall}' described 
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patriotism as the last refuge of scouadrels, so 
‘“^ancial reasons” may be described as the 
last resource left on some occasions for officials 
at their wits’ end for a reasonable reply. For 
other occasions of similar use are the 
•expresions '‘reasons of state/’ “in the public 
interest,” etc. 

.ArchsBofogy in Afghanistan 

Kabul, Sept. 27. 

His Excellency Sardar Ahmed Ali Khan, Minister 
for Education, who had gone to Bamian to decide 
about the steps to be taken to preserve the beautiful 
Buddhistic remains there after consultation with tlie 
engineering board, returned to the capital. A plan 
costing about two lakhs of Afghan rupees has been 
prepared. 

The total revenue of Afghanistan is 
•estimated at about one hundred and fifty 
million (Afghani) rupees, or a little more than 
four croree of Indian rupees. The total 
•Government revenue of India, Central and 
Provincial, in 1934-35, was Rs. 204,24,23,485. 
If the unadvanced Afghan Government can 
-spend two lakhs of Afghani rupees out of a 
total revenue of 150 millions of Afghani rupees 
•for simply preserving the relics in a single 
place, the very advanced British Government 
of India ought to be able to spend 2,72,300 
Indian rupees for the excavation and preserv- 
ation combined of unique archmological 
remains in each district containing such things 
— for example, Nawabshah in Sind, mention^ 
in a previous note. 

The Liferalfy Priceless Archaeological 
Finds should Remain in India 

It should be borne in mind that the remains 
at Bamian in Afghanistan are of the ordinary 
Grreco-Baddhist kind, whereas the archeo- 
logical ftads in Sind are unique and epoch- 
making, and have compelled historians to 
-change their ideas of ancient Indian history 
radically in many respects. Hence, they are 
literally priceless. Everything of such descrip- 
tion found in India should be kept in India. 
If duplicates, triplicates, etc-, axe found, they 
•should be kept in different museums in India 
aud^it is only after all the principal museums 
have been supplied, if possible, with such 
duplicates that the question of allowing 
foreigne:^ to take any of them away out of 
India ought to be considered. 


This has not been done in the case of the 
Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro finds. Hence 
they should all be brought back to India, and 
kept in the different principal museums in this 
country. 

When on a visit to the British Museum in 
London, we found that some magnificent 
Amaravati sculptures had been given to that 
museum by a former Secretary of State for 
India. What right had he to rob Amaravati 
of these priceless possessions ? Would he 
have displaced a single stone of any Muham- 
madan tomb or shrine ? 

Archaeological Activity in the 
Indian States 

Many Indian States are entitled to praise 
for what tlieir Governments have done to 
discover and preseiwe ancient remains. H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Government has spent a large 
sum for preserving and publishing coloured 
facsimiles of the frescoes at Ajanta, and it 
has an arohfeological survey department of 
its own. Tranvancore and Mysore have done 
noteworthy archreological work and continue 
to spend considerable amounts on such activi- 
ties. Bhopal has paid and pays for tlie 
preservation of the remains at Sanchi. There 
are museums at Gwalior, Baroda, Mayurblianj, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, etc. Every ruling prince and 
chief, however small his territory, ought to 
encourage archajological excavation and 
investigation, if there is anything ancient to 
be found in his state. 

One thing more the Princes ought to do, 
if they are not doing it already. They should 
award scholarships to deserving students 
of ancient Indian history and get them trained 
in archaeology. The most brilliant and able 
among them should be sent abroad for further 
study, observation and training. They should 
visit Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Crete, Greece, 
Italy, etc., on the one hand and Java, Bali, 
Anam, Cambodia, etc., on the other. Those 
who want to specialize in museum work 
should visit the principal museums in Europe 
and America. All such students should be 
required to submit periodical reports of their 
work abroad to the proper authorities through 

competent scholars of the places of their 
sojourn. 
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Faridpur Women's Conference 
Demands 

. , , , , F.uuopur, Oct. 20. 

A (aigfly attended women's conference was held 
at Orakandi. Faridpur, under the auspices of the 

Han (>ur» Clianti Mission, Mrs. Mohamava Ganguly 
presiding. ^ 

The conference adopted resolutions urging the 
Ooverament to take up the offences under the Child 
.Marriage Restraint Act as crown cases; to award 
capital sentence as the highest form of punishment 
to those who offended against women; and imrne- 
diaieiy to Iinng into operation the Bengal Compulsory 
rrunary Education .Act. The necessity of enacting 
Mich laws as would prevent a man of above 45 from 
marrying a woman helow 30 was also stressed by 
ihe conference, which appealed to the Government 
lor sanction of adequate funds for raising the Devi 
^anti Satyabhama Girls’ M. E. School to the status 
ot a lugii school . — Associated Press. 

All the resolutions are worthy of support. 

As regards capital punishment for heinous 
offences against women, it will be remembered 
that the late Justice Syed Amir Ali of the 
Calcutta High Court suggested in the eighties 
of the last century that such sentences should 
be pronounced in cases of gang rape and the 
like, mentioning the precedent that in Australia 
such sentences were inflicted on ‘larrikins’ in 
similar cases, so long as necessary. 

Legislation for preventing elderly and old 
men from marrying young girls is also 
necessary. Last month a retired district and 
sessions judge named Braja Lai Dutt, 81 years 
old, married a 14 year-old girl against her 
declared wishes, by paying her father 
Rs. 15,000. The marriage ceremony was to 
have been performed in Calcutta. But some 
young meu there coming to know of the 
preparations prevented it The details of 
their efforts are tragi-comic. Foiled in his 
attempts, the bridegroom in his dotage cursed 
the young men and wandered disconsolate in 
the streets. The bride, when asked whether 
she would marry the dotard, said, "No,” adding 
that he was her father. And yet, driven away 
from the city, the bridegroom and the father 
of the bride have made a victim of the girl in 
the native village of the father. Surely such 
things should be prevented by law. There is 
a strong volume of opinion against such 
marriages and it may be hoped that even the 
Varnashram Swarajya Sangha and the 
Brahman Sabha will not oppose such legisla- 
tion. 


"Something Valuable in Ayurveda'' 

Colombo, Oct. 19. 

-Any proposals from a representative medical body 
for a scientific investigation of the Ayurvedic system 
would be favourably considered by the British 
.Medical Association, declared Dr. G. C. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Afedical Association, in an interview 
here. Dr. Anderson was one of a party of nearly 
200 distinguished members of the British Medical 
.Association who passed through Colombo, today, on 
their voyage home aboard the P. and O. liner, 
Kajpuiana, after attending the recent Congress at 
-Melbourne. 

“I have no doubt,” observed Dr. Anderson, pro- 
ceeding, "that something valuable to the medical 
world could be found in the ancient system of 
.Ayurveda, but it is a pity that Indian and Cevdonese 
doctors trained in the West have not themselves 
earned on the work of investigation.” He also 
said that it was possible the next meeting of the 
British Medical .Association might be held in India. 

This is not the first time that Western 
physiciaus have pronounced such opinions in 
relation to the Ayurveda. 

It is not quite correct to say that Indian 
doctors trained in the West have not at all 
earned on the work of investigation in 
Ayurvedic medicine. 

Those who want to carry on such investiga- 
tions will obtain much help iu some directions 
from the late Major B. D. Basu and his co- 
workers’ Indian Medicinal Plants^ of which a 
revised and greatly improved and enlarged, 
second edition is nearly ready. 

Poison Gas and Aeroplane Bombing 
"Barbarous Perversion of Science" 

London (By Air Mail) . 

"We view with appreliension the growing tendency 
in ofRcial quarters in this and other civilized countries 
10 accept the use of aircraft for unrestricted tomb 
and gas attacks on the civil population. 

consider this the most barbarous perversion 
of science and industry that has yet occurred in. 
human history. We feel sure that if practised, it 
will, in a short time lead to the breakdown of 
civilized life.” 

This attack on the bombing of civilians from the 
air was issued through the National Peace Council 
by some of Britain’s greatest scientists, including 
Sir Frederick Hopkins, 1929 Nobel medicine prize- 
winner, Mr. Julian Huadey, Mr, Bertrand Russel and 
Sir Daniel Hall. 

The statement continues: “The method {implicit 
in the British Government’s air expansion pro- 
gramme) of countering air attack by means of 
reprisals carries its own condemnation. The accept- 
ance of this principle by the Government has alreauy 
increased general apprehension of air attacks in 
Western Europe. Active defence by interceptor air- 
craft and anti-aircraft guns, etc., can, it is admitted, 
only result in casualties in the attacking force with- 
out preventing more than a small fraction of posdble 
damage.” 
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The statement then repeats the wamijig recently 
issued by the National Peace Council, that the 
Home Officers plans for the defence of the civil 
population, on one hand are inadequate* and on 
the other calculated to produce a dangerous illuaion 
of security. 

Measw^e the concrete measures the Government 
intends to be taken against air attack have been 
announced by Wing Commander F. J. Hodsell, 
Assistant under-secretary in charge of the air raid 
precautions department of the Home Office. These 
include the setting up of first aid and decontamisa- 
tion posts, casualty clearing stations, an intelligence 
service for information, and the issue of respirators 
and protective clothing to all iie brigades. — Reuter. 

Though this is the opinion of some of 
Britain's greatest scientists — and of some of 
the greatest scientists elsewhere — the British 
Government in India have recentiv bombed 
villages beyond the N.-W. Frontier from the 
air, and Italy has been using poison gas and 
bombing the civilian population of Abyssinia 
from the air in her war against that country. 

Ineidentaly, we draw our readers’ attention 
to the article by Mr. Wilfred Wellock, 
ex-M. P., in the last August number of this 
Envieir showing that there Is no real protec- 
tion against air attacks. 

It was at one time supposed that as 
Mussolini is the dictator of civilixed and 
artistic Italy, he would not have recourse to 
the savage and barbarous use of poison gas 
(we must beg pardon of real savages and 
barbarians, who neither knew how to prepare 
poison gas nor u.sed it consequently). So 
TTie Mauebester Guardian asked : “But are 
the Italians going to use gas at all By 
way of reply it added : 

“ It is charitable to suppose that the Italians have 
no intention of using gas in the Abyssinian campaign. 
Italy is one of the Powers that signed the Gas 
Protocol of the year 1925 without reservations. This 
protocol is an international treaty and U now in 
force. Italy has not shown much regard for inter- 
national treaties of late, but it is questionable whether 
any Power can defy treaties without any limit of 
any kind. If Italy uses gas in her campaign, the 
shock to world opinion will be considerable, and 
none the less so because yet another treaty will 
have been violated.” 

The great British newspaper then went 
on to hope that 

“even if she (Italy) thinks it in her 
national interest to invade what she calls a barbarous 
country, she will refrain from a method of warfare 
more barbarous than any the alleged barbarians 
themselves could think of.” 

And yet dvilixed Italy has been using 
barbarous methods of warfare {jmee true 
barbuians) and still more civilized Britain has 


been using another barbarous method of 
warfare. 

Taxing Spread of Knowledge By 
Increasing Postage 

The representation, submitted by a deputa- 
tion of the Publishers’ and Bookseller.s’ 
Association of South India to the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs during his 
recent visit to Madras, for reduction in postal 
rates, will be supported by the publisers, book- 
sellers and authors in other parts of India, as 
well as by educators, students and the general 
public. 

Among countries claiming to, be civilized, 
India beats the record for poverty 
and illiteracv. Too few of her children 
and fewer still among her illiterate 
adults receive education. Among the 
children who receive some instruction, 
many lapse back into illiteracy, which is due 
in part to the lack of supply of cheap interest- 
ing books. Such being the state of the 
country, high rates of' postage on books are 
a prohibitive tax on the spread of knowledge. 

The deputation pointed out among othci' 
things that in the case of small (and we may 
add, even big) and popular moderately priced 
books, the postage is often as much a.s or 
more than the price. Such a statement is not 
at all surprising. Formerly, a book weighing 
ten tolas could be sent by post for half an 
anna. At present that would cost one and 
a quarter anna, the first five tolas costing three 
pice and the second or its part two pice. 
Formerly publishers could send small packets of 
notices and descriptive literature for advertising 
their books for two pice. That costs three pice 
now. Formerly value-payable packets could 
be sent at will unregistered, and registration 
cost only two annas extra. At present all 
value-payable packets must be registered and 
the registration fee has been increased fifty 
per cent to three annas. Formerly, the money 
order commission for a five rupee V. P. packet 
or less was only one anna. Now it is two 
annas. 

Recently the Nawab of Chbattari, who 
officiated as Governor of the United Provinces 
for a short period and hence ought to know, 
is reported to have declared that our Govern- 
ment is socialistic. One may go a ste)5 furtiier 
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aiid say that as a great {e%'eiier it is even 
eommuuistic. For, it taxes salt, tobacco, 
amusements, knowledge, spirituous liquors, 
pilgrimage, and intoxicating drugs alike. 

Calcutta European Capitalists as 
Pilgrims bp Third Class to Katra f 

Recently the North-Western Railway of 
the Panjab published an advertisement in a 
Calcutta business weekly selling at Re. 1-S 
per copy, inviting pilgrims to Katra via 
Jammu, olTering them cheap third class return 
tickets. This weekly Ls read by business men 
who travel first class and who do not go on 
pilgrimage to Indian holy places. And the 
third class return tickets advertised are not 
sold at any station east of Sialkot in the 
Panjab ! And therefore the aforesaid high- 
priced Calcutta British weekly is the best 
medium for such an advertisement ! 

Even official patromige of British-owned 
newspapers ought to be decent 

Mahatma Gandhi's Appreciation 
of Folk Songs 

Tn the introduction to Mr. K. IVL Munshi’s 
^‘Gujarat and its Literature’' Mahatma Gandhi 
writes : 

“ The dignified persistence of Shri Devendra 
Satyarthi, a writer whom I do not remember to have 
ever met, has made me peep into bis remarkable 
collection of folk songs of the provinces be has been 
travelling in. They are the literature of the people. 
The middle classes of the provinces to which the 
songs belong are untouched by them, e\en as we of 
Gujarat are untouched by the songs of folk. f.e.. the 
language of the masses of Gujarat.” 

a 

Mr. Arthur Henderson 

The late Mr. Arthur Henderson, whose 
death U mourned not by Britishers alone, 

♦ r 

began life as an iron-moulder, but began to 
take active part in politics from the time when 
he became the eirculntion organizer of a 
newspaper. He was at first a Liberal, but 
when the Labour party was formed, he 
joined that party and rendered considerable 
service to it by his organizing ability. He 
was a member of the ministry in the coalition 
cabinet during the last great war as well as 
in the two Labour cabinets — in the first 
Labour ministiy as home secretary and in the 
second as seei'etaiy for foreign affairs. He 
became a world figure as President of the 
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Disnrinanient Conference. That that conference 
proved abortive and that the Powers favoured 
re-armament instead of f*>-armament was not 
due to any want of zeal, sincerity or industry 
on the part of Mr. Henderson. He was a 
sincere advocate of world peace and worked 
for it unremittingly. As a pacifist, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for peace and the 
Carnegie peace prize. 

Calcutta University Sanctions a College 
Bui Not the Bengal Government 

The Bengal Government in the Ministry 
of Education has maintained the reputation 
winch it acquired by refusing sanction to the 
establishment of the Asbutosh Training College 
which the Calcutta University had approved 
by refusing sanction recently to the establish- 
ment of a college at Madaripur for which 
Mr. Haricharan Ray, a local citizen, had 
offered a donation. The Calcutta University 
had given its approval to the foundation of 
the college. According to a press report. 
Government sanction has been withheld on 
the grounds that a college is not required at 
Madaripur and the sum offered is not adequate. 
TJie people of the locality ajid the Calcutta 
University are better judges of local educa- 
tional needs than the Bengal Government. If 
the money offered was insufficient, the Bengal 
Government should have mentioned the 
amount required and asked the people of 
Madaripur to raise it and apply for sanction 
again— assuming, of course, tha’t that Govern- 
ment is keen on the spread of education. 

We think the donor and the people of 
Madaripur should establish a technical institute 
to teach such small industries for supplying 
local, provincial and Indian needs, as would be 
able to hold their own against outside competi- 
tion. The establishment of such an institute 
would not require the approval of the Educa- 
tion Ministry of the Bengal Government. 

A British Labour Leader on the 
Ethiopian Question 

It would seem from Sir Samuel Hoar«.’s 
speech in the foreign affairs debate in the 
British House of Commons that the rainistiw 
were inclined to climb down or temporize. 
Sir Samuel was criticized by Major Attlee for 
his views and attitude. 
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London, Oct. 22. 

^ 111 the course of the foreign affairs debate follow- 
’mg Sir Samuel H care’s speech in the Commons 
today Major Attlee declared that the Labourites 
policy was based on the need of su b ordin a ting 
national considerations to those of the League and 
ultimately of the great world economic common- 
wealth. 

Major Attlee welcomed Sir S. Hoare’s stand for 
the Covenant but criticized Government’s earlier 
inaction. He said the present position was largely 
due to the failure to act in the Sico-Japanese dispute. 
Labourites supported the economic sanctions and 
the League system hut the League must be made a 
reality for the future. 

SepAp Those Advantaces 

Major Attlee urged Government to get rid of 
evety suspicion of tbeir being interested in the 
Abyssinian question by scrapping any advantage 
which the past treaties gave them. The Nile v;ater 
:supp]y should be a matter for the League while 
Egypt should be released from her present relation- 
sltip with Britain and the Sudan should be adminis- 
tered under the League mandate. 

No Blank Chequr to Govtonment 

Major Attlee criticized Government’s Rearmament 
policy and said the Labourites were prepared to 
support such armaments as were necessary to fulffl 
the League obligations but would not give Govern* 
ment a blank clieque. The Labourites would go to 
the polls with the programme of Socialism and 
peace, being convinced, they were inseparable. — 
Reuter, 

Btifain, France and Italy to Partition 
Ethiopia 7 

The following extract should be read along 
with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s article in our 
present issue : 

London (By Air Mail). 

Ategro, Foreign Editor of the ‘^Sunday Referee” 
in its issue of October 13 , says: 

So far as Abyssinia is concerned Messrs. Eden, 
Loval and Mussolini are agreed. The map of North 
Africa is to be changed to the advantage of all 
three. 

“It is already changed but they arc not decided 
yet as to the exact colouring of certain parts. 

The differences lie chiefly between Mr. Eden 
and Mussolini. Each is determined to acquire the 
?nost economically profitable portions combined with 
the maximum of strategical advantage. 

“ Britain with an eye oh Egypt demands control 
of the Western area. But this’ section and the 
centre are also the most favourable for Italian coloni- 
zation. 

“ Whitehall is considerably worried about I^assawa, 
the fortified Italian port in the Red Sea. 

“ This is the reason why previous tentative arrange- 
ments with Italy over tfae division of Abyssinia have 
become items for Geneva. If MussoUpi had confined 
his attention to the East— that is, to ah extension 
of Italian Somaliland — the matter would have been 
settled outside the League of Nations. 

But the Duce, who is prepared to do the fighting, 
wa.nu the pick of the prize. * Britain disagrees, but 
is letting him get on with it. Any sanctions imposed 
will have the object of weakening him when it 
comes to the final- division of spoils. 


“And then there will be military sanction:^ in 
the event of Mussolini hesitating to hand over the 
west and share control of Central Aityssmia. By 
that time, Italy will have lost much sticnglh anti 
the feeling against Mussolini in Britain will be such 
as to make even war possible. 

“Hence the Military and naval preparations are 
not absolutely necessary to supplement the League 
economic sanctions, even assuming they will he 
seriously imposed .” — United Press. 

Bengal Education Minister's Primary 
Education Scheme 

On the first of August last, the Bengal 
Education Minister published a resolution on 
the re-organization of education in Bengal 
dealing particularly with pritnary education. 
This was followed by a communique on the 
26tli of that month, substantially modifying 
the original scheme of primary education. 
Other additions, alterations and witlidrawal.s 
have been made in speeches delivered by the 
same official. All this shows that he does 
not possess advisers who are competent and 
desire the improvement and spread of educa- 
tion above all other considerations, and that 
he had not given due thought to the subject. 

The scheme has been subjected to drastic 
criticism in the press and ou the plfitforni 
and by individuals who understand and take 
interest in the educational advancement of 
the province. In the memoranda submitted 
by the Calcutfci University and the Bengal 
Education Le^ue, both weighty documents 
because of their intoinsic worth and the 
importance of the bodies whose opinions they 
embody, the Minister’s scheme has been 
considered in detail. In giving it such consider- 
ation, the University and the League have 
had the advantage of previous criticisms, 
which they substantially endorse. If the 
Bengal Government be not above learning a 
lesson in any matter, the wisest course for it 
now to adopt would be to witlidraw the 
original scheme in its entii-ety and draw up a 
fresh one in the light of public criticism and 
circulate it for eliciting the opinion of 
educationists and others interested in 
education. 

No Men tion of Speaker Patel's 
Foreign Publicity Wishes in Bombay 
Anniversary 

Last month the citizens of Bombay 
assembled at a public meeting to celebrate the 
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.•uiniversary of the iate ili'. Vithaibiiai Patel, 
speaker of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took the chair. All tlie 
speakers, including the ebairmnn, pxild gloTring 
tributes to the uiciuory of the departe^d p.atviot 
and leader. It was siiigested that the erection 
of a statue of speaker Pate! wnnkl be a iitimg 
memoriol to a great leader. Jt was also 
announced that henceforth the Congress 
House, which had be en named after hhii. would 
be called ^‘Vithal Sadan.’^ 


Mr. iSagindas jla.scerj vice-president of tht 
Bouibay Proviucial Congress ConiDiittcc, saic 


in proposing ftir. Bhniabiiai Desai to the 
chair : 


The late SpeaV.ei V. J. Patel died iighus^ for 
ihft freedom o! his moilierlAnd. Thougli there had 
been occasions, when VUhali)hai differed from other 
leaders, lie Iicd al\^*ays been in the ''anguard in 
ihe country's siniggi? for freedom. 


He was not present, when the Indian members 
were replying the criticisms of the Comraaffder- 
in-Chicf. Spi^aker Patel- after waiting for some time, 
i}unt out with an cxcianiation that it was a surprise 
hst the Coruiranderdn-Chief should not be present 
in his scat when he was being replied to. He said 
he w'ould not nllcv.- sucl*. things to happen, in the 
\^.iembiy. He further stated that, unless the 
Commanrier- in ‘Chief ftpologised to the Chair for the 
in suit, hit would nor be allowed to make a speech 
in '.lie Assembly again. K struggle ensued between 
fhc Officials and the Viceroy on the one side and 
Speaker Pal el on the other. It was contended that 
;i:e Army had been scandalized fay the Speaker 
demanding an apology from the Conimander-in-Chief. 
.Speaker Patel did not budge an inch and the 
r;nr!*:nar.der-in-Chief did apologize to the Chair. 

A similar occasion arose darina; the last 
^e.ssion of the Assorubly, the absentee being 
tho Homo Member. But the present speaker 
did uot show similar firmness. 

Mr. Hasisraj, Mr. Gokulbhai Bhai t. Zvlvs. 
Gangaben Patel and Mr. 3. IC. Patii also took 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai .said among other 
thin^fs : 

Til' ur..^ \vij UbL mumenr, Sji. Vithaibiiai was 
ihinkiii;' ol the Ireedoin of India and bow it could 
Irt* achieved. One vi the earliest peison^f that the 
«p<*aker met on his r**aching Europe after the Poena 
Conference was Sjt. Patel. He bad then come to 
(Geneva to address the Council of International 
flairs. The speaker. Sjt. Patel and Sjt. Sabhaa 
Bo$e met and discussed as to what was the i>est 
thing lo do to (urLher ilie cause of Indian freedom 
under ihc conditions that existed then. It w'as 
VithaJbhaiU <lesiro that the Congress jdiould challenge 
a division at the polls to prove to the world 
that the Congresi^ had the Lacking of the country. 
The main reason for Mr. Palel to hold ifac above 
view was his long experience and his Rrst-hand 
kno’.vlcdge of the Western mind and methods, which 
had convinced him that the only proof that would 
couul with thezii was lo prove that the Con.^ess 
had the backing of the country. 

Sjr. Pctel sew Mr. Bo Valera and came to know 
a gr<;al deal about Ireland and its struggle for 
freedom. He then visited America and strained 
him.eclf so much tbst his recovery became impossible. 

All this had convinced Vithaibiiai that the Western 
mind appreciated the elective basis to prove the 
backing of the country, however narrow the franchise 
might be. As soon ns circumstances permitted, the 
Congress showed to the world that the country had 
khe fullest confidence in the Congress by sweeping 
the polls and one of the greatest wishes of Viihalbhai 
had been ful fined. 


part in the proceetliogs of the meeting. 

It IS curioii?* tliatr not a single speaker, 
according to the Botnbay Chroiuoh's report, 
referred to the wish of him whom thev had 
met to honour that .some trutliful propaganda 
and pnbiicity work on belialf of India in 
foreiffn countries w.is needed, for which he had 

W 

left a lakh of rupees by his last will and 
testament. Flow dear that wish was to his 
heart will be clear when it is remembered that 
it was for doing such work in America .and 
Ireland that he gave himself no rest, \’rith tho 
consequence that he could not recover from 
his last scriou.s illness. 

Tt may be that very conscientiou.s lawyers 

have doubts whether the monev for such work 

% 

was really left for Mr. Siibhas Chandra Bose 
in right legal form (wc non-lawyers have no 
such doubts, for the testator too knew a little 
of the law). But is there the least doubt that 
Mr. Patel wanted such work to bo done and 
left monev for it? If Mr. Bose be not 
considered entitled to n\ake use of the amount 
for work to be done as de.sired by the departed 
leader, let the work be done in some other 


One would like to know whether the late 

eminent patriot said nothing to Mr. Bhulabhai 

Desa? with regard to publicity work abroad 

in relation to India when thev met at Geneva. 

i he speech of Mr. .Jamnadas Mehta 

incli'.ded a narration of the following episode : 

It -would be remembered that the Commander-in- 
Chief after criticizing Indians, left the Assembly 


manner by some other man or men. But why 
omit ail reference to the subject in a meeting 
held to do him honour — and in which, by the 
by, another dear wish of his was mentiotTed 
as having been fulfilled by the Congress ? 

Months ago, a rumour was started at and 
circulated from Bombay that Go.vernment 
would confiscate the money if given to .Mr. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose. Whv Goveroment 

4 

■would do it, was not explained. Sir. Bose has 
made it quite clear that, if he got it, it would 
be used in a lawful way for lawful work. But 
assuming that those who have it in their power 
to make over the amount to Mr. Bose really 
wanted to do it in order to faithfully carry out 
the donor’s wishes, and assuiuing that they 
believed the rumour to be well founded, they 
would have kept the money in a safe place 
somewhere outside the British Empire to hand 
it to Mr. Bose in due course. 

It was stated next that the particular 
passage in the will referring to the matter 


specially lecouimeiMied by ihe Judge but llu' girl 
expressed her preference for a handsome under- 
graduate, son of a local advocale. 

The lucky candidate was heartily coagratiilafed 
by il those present in the court -when the Judge 
did not object to the choice made by the heiress. — 
linked Press. 

Congress and ffie Indian States 
People 

Mr. Manishanker Trivedi, General 
Secretary, Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
has issued a statement to the pre-ss about that 
part of the proceedings of the last A. I. 0. C. 
meetting at Madras which related to the people 
of the Indian States. He says therein in part: 


could bear some other meaning than that 
generally given to it. Of course, there are 
lawyers and lawyers, and some may be 
prepared even to prove tliat white is black, 
if it bo necessary to do so. 

It would be deplorable if the suspicion 
proved correct that provincial jealousy and 
Coiigressite party feeling stood in the way of 
tlie money being placed in the hands of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

**Su>ayamvara^* or Own-choice 
Redivivus ? 

Aiic.utH, Oct. 24. 

Piquant scenes^* ^ve^e wltne^ed in the District 
Judge's chamber ’when the young heiress to a 
fortune worth over a lakh of rupees ioter%*5ewed 
in the chamber a number oi suitors, among whom 
were several University graduates. The girl, how* 
ever, selected as her future husband a remarkably 
handsome undergraduate. 

Sreemati Premawali, the girl, attained majority 
about two months ago. Hitherto she bad been living 
with her maternal grandmother and a vakil, appointed 
by the District Judge, was her legal guardian. 

As heiress to a fortune the girl received numerous 
oflcrj^ of marriage from a host of eligible young 
men. Recently she made an application to the 
District Judge for permission to make her own 
selection from the suitors. 

The OEBciating District Judge, Pandit Bhagwan* 
das, sent for the girl and her grandmother and 
arranged for tliem a series of interviews with the 
<randidaie3 in his retiring room in the court. 

The court- room, packed with a host of prospective 
bridegrooms, was reminiscent of the Sway am vat 
ceremony of die forgotten days of the Indian courts 
when a princess had to choose her husband from a 
number of princes invited by her guardian. 

As each suitor stepped into the retiring room be 
was subjected to a close scrutiny by the girl, her 
grandmother and the Judge. He bad to answ*er a 
series of questions as to his age, status and educa* 
ional qnalifications. 

It k staled that two candidates, one of them a 
first class MjV- of the Agra Uwversit)' and the 
other a paduate of the ADahabs^ Univwity^ were 


The States people have no reasons to he dis- 
couraged by the apparent defeat sustained by the 
amendments based upon the minimum requirements 
of their cause at the last meeting of the A.I.C.C. 
at Madras. The personal appeal of the Congress 
President and Sardar Vallabhbhai have triumplied 
over the most forceful argumentative and unanswer- 
able plea for extension of vision in defining the 
Congress attitude towards the people of the States 
as put forth by Mr. Meherally, Mrs. Kamaladevi 
and Mr. Gadgil and other members. 

The encouraging feature of the discussions lies 
in the fact that the Congress commands have pleaded 
throughout for the present limitations of the Congress 
and avoided opposition either to the merits of the 
case or to any one of the arguments advanced in 
favour of the proposed amendments. 


Mr. Trivedi proceeds to stnte : 


It has taken more than a cenlurv for the British 
Covernmeat to succeed in dividing India into Brilisli 
India and Indian India for the first time in Indian 
History by the Iron hand of a British made constllii- 
liou but the states peoples are confident that it 
would not lake more than a few months for the 
Congress Leaders once for all to realize in thought, 
word and deed the fact that India is one and un- 
divisible— a fact that cannot be invalidated by any 
convenient interpretation of the Congress ideals. 

We appeal to the Congress command to depart 
from that ideology and pliraseolog)' which tends to 
scare us as foreigners in our ow'n National organiza- 
tion and hints to regard our question as something 
undesirable if not untouchable. 

We believe that the daily increasing evils of the 
system of personal rule prevailing in most of the 
states cannot be cured by limiting these dignified 
efforts to the cases of firing only. But at the same 
time we are surprised to learn how the vital 
issues contained in the second part of the above 
amendment, viz., those assuring proper representation 
to the stales people in the constituent Assembly, 
etc., were avoided with the force of personal appeal 
and influence. 

Regarding the suggested constituent 
assembly Mr. Trivedi savs ; 

We trust that ^ the idea of depriving the stales 
people of th^ right o{ representation in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly on the same basis as British India 
is also equally remcMe from the minds oi the Con-' 
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greas Authorities. Besides, we iiope that thev do not 
mean lo deny the slates people their legitimate 
rights and proper position in any federal Consti- 
tution that ihe Congress may accept. 

As regards the now constitution imposed 
on India, Mi\ Xrivedi observes : 

The Congress has rejected the new Federal Coasth 
tut ion. However, it is apparent that Congressmen 
will utilize the franchise embodied in the New 
Federal Constitution. The glaring injustice done to 
one-fourth of the Indian Nation, m., the stages 
people, in depriving them of their legitimate rights 
of having the franchise on equal basis ought to 
apprui to the ('ongresb authorities to extend tlteir 
support to the slates people’s cause more vigorously. 
This fact alone should inspire them to be more 
generous in their attitude towards the states people. 

The statement concludes by inculcatiag the 
principle of self-help : 

But the states people would be guilty of having 
neglected tlieir duty towards our scared cause if 
wo solely depend upon the Congress for our cmanci- 
pa lion ami shirk oar own responsibilities in the 
mailer. The most appealing suggestion that has 
come out of the A.I.C.C. discussion at Madras ought 
to direct us lo sustained and organized action within 
and without the stales keeping in mind the well 
meaning advice that none helps those who do not 
help themselves. 

Disallowance of Damfila af Allahabad 

The negotiations for the revival of Ramlila 
celebrations at Allahabad having broken olf, 
a public meeting was hold there on October 
3 last The correspondence that passed 
between the district authorities and Mr. 
Niratijan Lnl Bhargava and the negntiations 
that took place for a settlement between him 
and some Muslim representatives were 
explained bv Mr. Bhnrgava. Dr. Katju 
presided over the meeting and the .'speakers, 
besulcs the cliiiiraian and Mr. Bhnrgava, were 
Messrs. A. R Vertiia, Fari.ie&hwar S'ingli, Deo 
Sharan ICanj and Mr. R. N. Basil. The 
following resolution was passed : 

This, public meelin;^ of the citizens of Aiiahabad 
after having heard the correspondence that passed 
the DU iiiet Magistrate of Allaliabad and 
Pandit Kiraujan Lai Bhargava (tlie latter represent- 
ing till' Hindus desirous of holding the Ramlila 
irlc Ignitions) and between Mr. Bhargava and Maulaua 
\ ilcyat Hut'sain and Haji Muhammad Kusain as 
nqw sen ling the Muslims of Allahabad, records its 
.-atiriaclioii at ine attUude of the Muslim leaders 
in agreeing to ihe Hindus’ taking out the Ramlila 
pi'oicssioDS according to the l:me*lable given by 
Pandit Niranjan Lul Bliargava, strongly condemns 
the refusal of the district authorities to permit the 
processions lo be taken out according to the agreed 
r i in R- table and deeply regrets that llie district 
authorities instead of permitting the Ramlila cel^ 
brat i on ^ in the circumstances threw obstacles in the 


way of «uch ceie bra lions and thereby displayed 
administrative ineiBcifUcy and utter indifference to 
the Hindu feelings. 

The meeting further requested the 
provincial Government to enquire into the 
circaaistaiices under which permission for 
tnkirig out the Rnmlila processiou hud been 
refused by the district authorities and to adopt 
measures for the redress of the long-standing 
grievance of the Hindus of Allahabad about 
the stoppage of tlieir auuual Ramlila. 

It is not strange, though it is deplorable 
that, though the representatives of the Hindus 
and the Muslims, who were the parties 
concerned, had come to an agreement regard- 
ing the routes and the time-table of the 
prooessious, the district authorities refused 
permission to take them out. 

*'New India Steam Havigafion 
Company" 

W’e welcome the formation of the New 
India Steam Navlgatiou Company for steamer 
trafiic between India and Burma. It is 
noteworthy that a public meeting was 
held last month in Rangoon to welcome its 
representatives at which all Indian and 
Barman communities took part. We hope 
it wil be run by omnpetent men on correct 
basiue.ss principles. 

All who undertake any shipping enterprise 
should p.arfcicularly ber.r in mind two things. 
One is that thev must knovt' the details of 
the business thoroughly : and the other is 
that so long as rate-cutting is not put an end 
to by legislation, any new Indian enterprise 
of this character is bomid to be at the mercy 
of the British compnnics engaged in the 
carrying trade in Indian waters. 

What is Emergency ? 

Emergency' is delined in English 
dictionaries prepared even by Britishers as 
“a. sudden juncture demanding immediate 
action." But here in India the British rulers 
appear to think that there has been a state 
of perpetual emergency for more than a 
pei'iod of thirty years, and therefore ordinances 
aud oi'dinance-like laws have been the order 
of the day. To meet this state of emergency, 
the Government of India have got their 
Criminal Law Ameadmeut Act by the process 
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of certification by the Governor-G-eneral. 
B?ngal bad already passed such a measure. 
Bombay has followed suit. Now the Punjab 
IS debating one. And the other J)^o^nnces 
may have similar provisions made, ostensibly 
for public safety, but really for safeguarding 
bureaucratic and autocratic rule. Not ‘that 
it is necessary for each province to have a 
separate Act. For the nii -India Act is sufficient 
for all the 'province^ ; and oven tliat was not 
neoeSsniy, as there were already laws in the 
ExecutH’e armour}* wbicl) were ^uite sufficient 
to meet thoir needs. But they act on the 
principle, in na do-^U&fja,^^ is not 

wrong to have something extra and to spare/' 

^'Jhe Development and Continuance 
of Terrorism in Bengal*' 

As all these srll-India and provincial Acts 
have been and arc being passed to meet what 
are officially called subversive movements and 
tendencies, real or so-called communal clashes 
and riots, and the like, it may be useful to note 
the geriesis of ^’uoh undesirable tilings as 
stated by competent observers. Let us take, 
for example, what has been officially styled 
terrorism iu Bengal. 

In course of tlie debate on the ('rimiaai 
Law Amendment Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly in Septemb<=^r last, Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta, Deputy President of that 
house, said, according to the official report : 

Now. Sir, while dealing with this aspect of the 
qiiestjou, I mean the development and continuance 
of terrorism m Bengal, may I innte the attention 
of the to the \it\vs expressed by one who is 

not an occupant of the Opposition Benches, but by 
one who now occupies a seat as the Honourable 
the Leader of the House, I mean the Honourable 
Sir Nrippndra Sircar. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : You 
won’t find there anything to support )Vur view. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta : At one place, 
Sir Nripendra Sircar said: 

Nothing can be a surer guarantee for filling the 
tefrorists with well-founded hope arising from the 
creadoA of an atmosph^ favourable for their, 
activities. The Hindus will be Justified in feeing 
that serious injustice has been done to them, and 
the belief that they cannot have thefr legithnate 
^ate or an eSective voice in the Legi^tPres will 
be a foTmidable recruiting agency for swelling the 
rinks of sympathizers of terrorists.” 

Then, at page 152 of this book, called 
‘‘Sfc N. N. &Tcar*8 Speeches and Pamphlets,” we 
fad that when he was exoss-examining Mr. Villiers, 
mt Prudent of ibe European Assoefation, In London, 
he ^ut this que^on : 

“ Am I right in sayiog that, judging by the 


member^ of the move merit who heve been captured 
Irom time to time by these officials, their view is 
probably this, that the present condition of difficulties 
is due 10 a foreign rale, and, therefore, foreign rule 
must be cut off altogether.” 

Tha; was the question, i am not sure whether there 
was not some implication and suggestion conveyed 
by the question and it was not without purpose. 
T!io answer was : 

“So far as it is due to auy reasoning thought 
at all, it is definitely due to that. In a great 
measure, these bo>s are caught while they are 
absolute youngsters, and their emotions are worked 
on until they get into a state of hysteria over a 
matter w*hich is right beyond the scope of reasoning 
at all, but so far as reasoning comes in at all, you 
are correct in your statement.” 

Meaning thereby the statement coniained in the 
question. 

A not! ter question was like this : 

**Do you think that, if the Bengal Hindu would 
come to the Legislature, and try to work out his 
salvation through it, that would result in weaning 
sympathizers of i err oris ts, and isolate the terrorists? ” 
Tiie answer was this : 

I think in time that will undoubtedly be the 
tendency’, but 1 think it will take a certain amount 
of lime.” 

Then, there is another question : 

**.May I take it that it follows that if the Bengal 
Hindus feel that they have a legitimate grie^*aocc, 
and they keep away from the Legislature, knowing 
their position, and so dn, it will really help 
disturbance and I he terrorist movement in Bengal?” 
The answer was this : 

*‘Acy feeling of legitimate grievance on the part 
of the community would have that effect, so far 
as that community is concerned.” 

^ Then, Sir, in another place, the Honourable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar says this : 

*‘At firs: sight, no connection may appear between 
the financial st^ttement and the terrorist movement; 
hut looking below the surface it is fairly obvious 
that dyarchj* failed in Bengal and general discontent 
and unrest increased, because the Ministers, having 
no available resources, •w'ere unable to achieve any- 
thing in furtherance of the beneficent activities of 
Government.” 

Ttic RoiionraMe Sir Nripendra Sircar: Quite 

ri^t. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datia: My Honourable friend 
says, it is quite right. I also have cited ^ese passages 
to show that lie is quite right and what is right is 
this that this terrorism is being develc^ed and food 
is being supplied to these ten*ori6ts by what has been 
suggested in these questions by the Honourable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar, namely, the injustice done to 
the people. 

“Terrorism in fhe Panjab” 

As regards “terrorism” in the Panjab Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta said : 

I shall not speak as to the root causes of the 
teitorist iPoveaent in the Punjab. I shall, however, 
say only this that, as in Bi^ngal, the partition gives 
the explanation, so, in tho Punjab, it was the 
JalBian Walla Bagh massacre which brought into 
existence the lerrorist movement there. In tWs 
connection, may I call the attention of Honourable 
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Members of this House to the attitude of 
Alahatma Gaadhi with regard to the question of the 
massacre of Jailianwalla Bagh? ImmedialeV after thi« 
massacre, that verj' year in the December' foUowing, 
there was the Amritsar Congress, and, onlv a few* davs 
beiore the^ Congress, the reionas had been publislied, 
ihe question before the Congress was whether those 
reforms were adequate and satisfactory and whether 
th^ should be worked. There was a controversy and 
difference of opinion between the leaders, and the 
atfilude ot Mahatma Gandhi was that they should be 
worked. He w^as for co-operation as he bad all along 
i>eea; in fact, he had been even a recruiter. That 
was the position of Mahatma Gandhi at Amritsar ii: 
Dw ember, ^ 1919. The other leaders were of a 
dinerent opinion. Hpwever, tlicre was some settlement 
benveen the leaders, and a Resolution was passed 
to the effect that the reforms were inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. Mahatma Gandhi 
was waiting at that time for the report 

of the Hunter Committee about the JaJHanwalla 
Bagh massacre. That report was publishe^l not veiy 
v°*n course of the year and that 

djaillusioned Mahatma Gandhi, and the result was 
tliat from a co-operator he became a non-co-operator. 
That was tlie result^ so far as Mahatma Gandhi is 
concerned. His attitude tvas influenced by the 
massacre and by the official attitude with respect to 
this massacre. But younger people went a little 
further; they not only became non-co-operalon, but 
went one step further, and some of them became 
terrorists. This being the true genesis of the revolu- 
ticnaiy' movement, I say with regard to this Bill 
that the proposed legislation is the remedy of a 
quack, not that of a real physician, and it is bound 
to frustrate its own object. This, however, is no 
matter ^ for spocuktion, but the very fact that this 
repressive legislation failed in the past for so many 
years to crush the terrorist movement, and the very 
fact that it now proposed to have a permanent 
emergency legislation (if it is not a contradiction 
ill terms), goes to show and is in fact a confession 
that repression will not do. Repression ^y^ll not do 
and other measures must be adopted to meet the 
ritualion. Repression may prevent major crimes and 
overt acts for a time as it has prevented major 
crimes,^ for we have been told that there has been 
no major crime for some time past in .my province, 
nut it cannot purge ihe body politic of the poison. 

Whaf fhe Dead Mr. Monfagu and 
the Living Lord Willingdon thought 

Xl}e followins: extract from diary of 
the late Mr. Edwirj Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India for some time, tells us what he 
(and Lord Willingdon in those days) thought 
of repression as a remedy ; 

The right answer to agitation is to remove all 
justifiable causes of it; then >ve shall have an answer 
to all that agitators said .... Internments showed 
that we had no answer .... They (the official 
class} must leam to defend themselves and lint' to 
think of suppressing agitation. Our whole policy 
was to znake India a political country and it was 
absolutely impossible to Associate that with repression, 
Willingdon quite agrees With me.” 


^'Communal Riots' in Bengal 

In ifr. Akhil Chandi'a Datta’s speech in 
the Assembly from which extracts have been 
made in a preceding note, he dwelt on 
■^coramunul” clashes in Bengal also, because 
the “menace of comrannalism’’ was one of the 
grounds on which the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill was sought to be justided. Said he, 
according to the official report : 

The aext ground on which it is sought to justify 
this Bill is the tliird menace of communalism. To be 
frank, I have been requested by the Honourable the 
^eadov of the Opposition not to dilate upon this 
point because he will deal with it, and, I dare say, 
ne w’lJl deal with it far more ably than myself; 
and, therefore, out of respect for him, I shall not 
deal with this aspect of the question. But I am 
anxious to prove one thing, namely, that whatever 
commiiLal feuds and dissension there is — I am now 
speaking of my own province, Bengal—, all that 
had been engineered and brought into ’ existence, 
tostered and fomented by a thirf party. 

An Ho.iourable Member: What is that third 

U2lt'? 

Mr. Akhil Cliandra Datla: You know that third 
party. 

pother Honourable Member: It is before us. 

Akhil Chandra Datta: There was a riot at 
Cuiftagong immediately after the murder of a certain 
police officer. Mr. J. M. Scn-Gupia, whose premature 
ucath the whole coamr>' mourns, went to (Chittagong 
and made an inquiry. After the inquiry, he came to 
Calcutta, and, in a meeting held in the Town Hall 
'I'^^-alcutta, he declared substantially to this effect: 

* I say I take the full responsibility of making this 
statement : the riot in Chittagong was engineered 
ana brought about by the local authorities. Here 
am I. I make this statement openly. I am prepjtfed 
to prove it; and if the Government like they can 
prosecute me and put me on trial.” 

- ^ '^‘as a challenge which was never accepted. 

^0 that we are perfectly entitled to assume and to 
proceed on the assumption that fhe Chittagong riots 
wrp the result of the intervention of a third party, 
^en, there was rioting at Dacca in May, 1930. 
With regard to that, there were two committees which 
rtmde inquiries simultaneoualy about the causes of 
these riots — one an official Committee which was 
presided over by Mr. Sachse. The report of that 
Committee never saw the light of .idav;] the reason 
for non-publication is significant and obvious. There 

was another coiumillee. a Congress Committee my 

humble self was the President of that Committee. 
We used to meet each other. The evidence that was 
forthcoming before us, with regard to those riots, 
was this : that it was brought about by that very 
same third party. A meeting was held on the night 
preceding the riots, in the house of a Muhammadan 
gentleman, where the local officials discussed about the 
coming riots, and Mr. Griffiths was there— I know 
that one Mr. Griffiths of the Indian Civil Service 
was the manager of the Dacca Nawab at that time. 
(Cries of “ shame, s^me. ) I do not know whether 
the Honourable* Meiber from Midnapore was that 
Mr. Gn£Bth^. But, I am sure, he was the 

gentleman; and I thoa^t and hoped that, while he 
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NVfjxs speakmg on communalism, he would throw more 
hght on the real slate of affairs at Dacca. I do not 
know •ivhether he luniseU was present and whether 
he had a share in the matter; hut the evidence that 
I got as a member of that Committee, was that he 
v.’as also present at that meeting; and here is now, 
i'fter coining to the Assembly, prcacliing a homily on 
commimalism and all ihat. It does not lie in his 
mouth to make this assertion. .... 

An Honourable Members Nor in the moutii of 
bis chief! 

Mr4 Akhii Chandra Dattas With regard to these 
Dacca riots, I know from a reliable source that, just 
before the riots, two or three days before the riots, 
the Government officials had been told by some 
people, by higher officials, that they should make 
purchases of provisions for Iw’o or three or five days, 
because they were told that rioting would be going 
on for some days. Guns, revolvers and arms were 
taken away from the Hindus before the riot began. 
A high official, occupying the position of an additiond 
Dislrict Judge, gave his evidence before the Saclise 
Committee. He deposed to the effect that looting 
was going on before his eyes : that the police were 
taking part in it, that he phoned again and again 
to the Superintendent of Police and Magistrate; for 
three days it went on and he phoned and phoned, 
but without any response, and no police appeared 
That is the story of the Dacca riots. Tlrere was a 
Hindu -Moslem riot in Corn! 11a. There, again, I have 
ihc same story to tell. I shall tell only what I know 
from my own personal experience. 1 must admit to 
our shame, the shame of the Hindus as well as tlie 
shame of the Muhammadans, Umt there was that 
riot. That must be admitted. But the point that I 
am in along is that they did not fight on ihcir own 
initiative. That is the whole point. Some people 
were assaulted : there was one man, Baikuntha, whose 
head was broken : I went myself with some of my 
friends with that broken head to the DistiicC 
Magistrate. Honourable Members of this House will • 
be staggered to hear the reply that I got from the 
District Magistrate: he said ‘‘Why do you come to 
me? Go to Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal.*' (Cries of 
“ shame.”) Then, there was also the Division^ 
Commissioner who came. We wrote to him for giving 
us relief for preventing the wliole thing. He would 
not take any notice of these things. Later on, 'some 
days after, there was a meeting of officials and non- 
oinoiaxs : in the open meeting, we took the 
Commissioner to task for not taking any action when 
these things were brought to his notice. We said : 
‘‘You came here from Chittagong on such and such 
day; we wote to you on that day; but you did not 
take any notice.” He said at first : “ Oh, I did not 
come on that day : I was not here.” Then, one 
of our friends got enraged and said: “You did 
come here on that day : you v/ete here.” After 
receiving that snub, he said : “Well, I might have/’ 
Then, Sir, I do not propose to dilate at length on 
the Myroensingb incidents. Mr. G. S. Dutt was the 
District Magistrate there. He tried his best to prevent 
all communal riots, and what was the result? He 
v^s soon transferred. (Cries of “ shame, shame.”) 
Then came another District Magistrate in his place. 
He went to the Bar Library and gave an assurance 
that there would be no Hindu-Mudim rioting. 
Almost immediately after that assurance was given 
to the Bar Library, there occurred one of the worst 
Hindu •Mu slim riots in the district. There was one 
poor Sub -Divisional Magistrate, who went and 


con trolled the rioting, and what was the result Like 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, he was also immediately trails Lited. 
(Cries of “ shame, shame ” from Congress Party 
Benches.) Then what followed? A proposal was 
made by a certain Muhammadan gentleman, 1 think 
he was* the Police Prosecutor, for the foruKUioii of 
a reconciliation board to meet the siliialiou- It was 
proposed lo Mr. Som, who is now a Meniiicr of this 
Assembly, that he should be a mcmlicr of the recon- 
ciliation board. What was the reply o£ Mr. Som? 
He said: “Well, I am in possession of information 
and evidence that the District Magistrate iinil tlie 
Superintendent of Police are engineering these things 
through and in concert with you. You ask me to be 
a menilier of a committee in which you are taking a 
leading part? ” That was the reply given by him 
in the open library. The House will be interested 
and pciupd lo hear what followed the next morning. 
On the following morning, Mr. Som was aro'sied 
(Cries of “shame, shame” from Congress Party 
Benches) on the ground that there was a lueuling. 
held there some days before in whicli Mr. Som had 
taken part and talked about picketing, and, there- 
fore, he was arrested and put on irial. The trial 
went on for some time, I think it went, on for some 
days, and he was kept in hajai (lock-up) « and 
from the jail to the Court room, the House will he 
astonished to hear, Mr. Som usctl to be escorted 
hand-cuffed and roped (Cries oj “shame, shame.”} 
(An Honourable Member: “Disgraceful.”) (Another 
Honourable Member: “It is no surprise to hear 
it.”) Sir, I am reminded of the fate iliul. overtook 
Mr. Nagendra Nalh Sen, the Leader of the Khulna 
Bar, because he wa.s also hand-cuffed and roped. 
Thoi'e is another young man of Comilla who received 
the same treatment. His father Is a Member of this 
House now, — I shall not name him. Now, Sir, all 
this reminds me of a certain observation of the 
late Swami Vivekananda. He said that some people, 
after creating the disease, try to cure it; it is the 
habit of some people to have a lavatory just by the 
side of the bedroom and then call for the physician 
to cure typhoid. Therefore, Sir, these provisions in 
the Bill arc no euro for commtmalism. On the other 
hand, we say : “Physician, heal thyself; if you heal 
thyself, if you refrain from fostering and fomenting 
communalism, communal rioting will vanish front this- 
land in no time.” (Cheers.) 

Communal Tension and Clashes in 
the Indian Stales 

Eecently this j’ear, and in the immediately 
past several years, there have been communal 
tension and clashes in many of the Indian 
States. In many of these disturbances, the 
local State police and military have fired on 
one party or the other, or both. 

There was a time v?hen, whenever there 
were “communal riots’' in British India, 
Indian-owned and -edited newspapers used 
to write : “There are no such riots in the 
Indian States ; there the Hindus and Muslims 
live in peace and amity as they ought to ; why 
should there be such riots in British India f’ 
That question cannot be put now, that 
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and muscular frame were a sight to see. fFe 
continued to his last days to encourage ful 
manly sports and exercises by his presence 
and advice. His benefactions for the en- 
couragement of physical culture amounted to 


J. N. Bam*rieu 

He lived and died a bachelor, 
he was known chiefly as an athlete, 
was a man of culture and was connected 
with the Ripon College of Calcutta, founded 
by his famous brother, for years as a member 
of its governing body and latterly as its 
president, and with other cultural organizations. 


argument will no longer do. Jlisehief-makers 
have seen to it Evidently these mUchief- 
makers are now active in the Indian States 
as well as in British India — perhaps equally 
in both, or more so in the foiviier than in 
the latter. 

Dr. J. M. Maifra 

Bengal and India have lost a distinguished 
physician and citizen in Dr. .1. N. Maitra. He 
attained gre.at distinction as an oculist As a 
councillor of the Calcutta Corporation he took 
active interest in the welfare of this citv. As 
a nationalist of flie Congress scliool, he made 
liis influence felt in the wider public aflairs 
of the conntrv. It is much to be regretted 
that he died at the age of onlv 5'). 


An Appreciation of the Law Member 
by an Opponent 


Dr. J. y. Maitra 

Captain J. N. Banerjea 

Captain .Jitendra Nath Banerjea was the 
yonngest brother of Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 
Bv profession he was a barrister-at-law. But 
he w'as best known as a physical culturist. 
He was the ideal strong man of Bengal in the 
davs of our youth. And even when he was 
past seventh — he passed away last month at 
the age of 76 — his broad chest and shoulders 


Simla, Sept. 27. 

Dr. De^hmukh in a statement to press regarding 
the recent Simla session of the Assembly said i 
* Politically we have done well. We had promised our 
voters that we would do our best to repeal the 
repressive laws. We have carried that promise so 
far as it lay in our power. On the social side we 
liav<^ brought forward measures of alMndia importance, 
^uch as the question of the depressed classes, dJs* 
abilities of Hindu women and child marriage. We 
have found a great ally in this respect in the leader 
of the House, Sir Nripendra Sircar, but for whose 
help we would not have been able to do anything. 
Of course our best thanks are due to him as wel} 
as to his colleagues and the House,’ — A. P. /. 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu af Madras 
Women's Conference 

III opening the Women's Confex'cace in 

Madras Mrs. fSarojiiu Naidu said : 

‘I am one of tliose heleroilox puTions who have 
never believed that the Womcn‘s movement au 
isolated thing, that is to he sopportenl, labelled and 
cherished and coaxed and nursed and all that kind/ 
‘ I hear a great deal in other parts of the world 
about feminism, about wooien’s points of view. 1 
have never understood the meaning of this limitation, 
this segregation, this deliberate disinheritance of 
wotnanhoud from the common inalienabic right of 
liujiiaiiity. e must hear in mind Uiat when we use 
the word women we do not use it In the sense of 
a separatist dehnitiuii as something apart, something 
w'alled in, something hedged round by limitations of 
sex. Let us rather meet to reafBrni our beliefs, our 
faith in our own destiny, our right to be an indis* 
soluble part of the nation, with a common purpose, 
u struggle, a common mission, a common achieve' 
ment earned by a common sacrlBce.* 

That, 1 think, has been the spirit in which Indian 
women have come into what is conventionally known 
as the feminist movement of the world. 

The Indian Ideal 

After all, whatever women in their moment of 
bitterness think or feel, we at any rate in India 
should realize that we are not working towards a 
new ideal. We are working towards the remem^ 
brance of an ancient ideal that was the fundamental 
virtue of our civilized natiom That wc have need 
to remind ourselves is our penance for our own 
abrogation of our own destiny. 1 am not one of 
those who for a moment believe that woman is a 
downtrodden creature. I am not one of those who 
has ever sufiered from that dreadful inferiority com* 
plex that looks outside my own strength for my own 
regeneration or deliverance. 

As regards social reform, Mrs. Naidu said 
that 

She was not interested in one refortn or another 
in any particular detail. Different problems existed 
in diffeient parts of the country and these were things 
which should be adjusted in those places alone. 
There could be no hard and fast rule as to what 
social reform should be. The fundamental principle 
of social reform was the right of every individual 
to live his life to the fullest extent; if that was 
understood, the crucial problems would have been 
solved. Each generation should and would solve its 
problems and there would be gradual progress. 

Madras Women's Conference 

As President of the Madras Women’s 
Joiiference Mrs. Margaret M. Cousios dwelt 
a her speech on the progress made by the 

Toman movement during the last ten years. 

The women of the country know one another, 
they honour one another, they think things out 
together, they follow leadership, they initiate new 
schemes such as the Home science college, the Mysore 
Five Year Plan, the Memorandum on Women’s status 
in the new constitution, legislation for the abolition 
of child marriage, for equal rights of inheritance, 
health treasures and Labour reforms* 


She dealt with the topics of coiiip>ilsory 
priinaiy education, the teaching of Hindi, 
the appalling illiteracy in the country, the 

evils of child marriage, etc. 

Concluding site referred to women’s attitude 
towards their country. The new const! tiiti on imposed 
on ludia is a new make of shoe but it still pinclies. 
IIow ate we women going to walk in iii Just as 
the Nationalist organization the congress is going 
to do. Lse it as best as we can under protest to 
exhibit and remove ils inadequacies and injuslices, 
and at all steps to practise all the duties and 
technique of citizenship. 

Some of the resolutions passed are sum- 
marized below. 

The Conference regretted that the new powers 
given to women by the India Act were inadequate 
and yet exhorted the women to make the fullest 
use of such powers. The Conference strongly recom* 
mend that the Insirumenis of Instructions may be 
so framed for the Governor-General and Governors 
that women should be given chances of association 
In the administration of ever>' Province as well as 
Central Governments especially in the Department 
ul Education, Health, Labour and provision be made 
for at least one woman to be appointed to each 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

The Conference deplored that property has been 
made the main basis for qualification for member- 
ship to the Council of State, to the exclusion of 
educational qualification and also totally disapproved 
of the method of election for women’s constituencies. 
The Conference also urged strengthening of the 
League in its efforts to abolisli war. By another 
resolution it recommended to the Government to 
encourage Hindi teaching in schools and colleges. 

Berar Women s Conference 

Dr. Mrs. Malinibai Sukhtankar presided 
over the Berar Women’s Conference held 
last month at Amraoti. In her presidential 
address she dwelt on the need of universal 
literacy ; general education ; education for 
developing citizenship ; a separate curriculum 
for girls the prevention of child marriages, 
unequal and unsuitable marriages, and poly- 
gamy ; sanctioning widow-marriage ; over- 
hauling of the method of charity among 
Indian women ; ruthless destruction of 
superstitions and blind faith in giini.% j and 
amelioration of the pitiable condition of 
widows ; etc. 

She proceeded to say : 

“In order lo equip ourselves with authority to 
improve our own condition we should also keenly 
watch political developments. We must press for 
adequate representation in Councils. 

“Women should be taught details of administra- 
tion, their privileges, method of election and voters’ 
rights. At important centres committees ^ould be 
established to arrange and get prepared lists of 
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women voters. If wiii not do to remain indifferent 
to poll lies. Those win* have political rights alone 
can achieve all otlier right 

Mrs. Sukhtankar tln*n dealt with the widening of 
franchise to all litcralc wuinen nncler ilie new conjsii- 
tution and suggested nieajis to impart kn<»wle«ljre to 
women at large, .'^he th'-n pleaded for aboliiiim of 
imlouchabiiiiy wlucli can i>e achieved hy wuinen. 
rinally she advised ‘Sangathan’ (Union of all 
womanLo«Kl in nacli prM\incel and village reconstruc- 
tion for which she said Sevikas arc necessary. 

She concluded saying; “Self-reliance and self-effort 
are the only icmedios for our develop tnciil. The 
instinctive virtue of serving others which exists in 
women should be developed in the work of the All- 
India \^omen*s Conference also. I pray to God that 
lie he plea»e<! to cnliglucn u«, show ua the way to 
success and I assure you that if we Itelp ourselves 
progress is not far.** 

Mr. C. Y. Chinfamani on Studies 
in Journalism 

In his Mysore University convocation 
address, which was on able and thoughtful 
discourse, Mr. C. Y. Cluntamani made five 
suggestions for the consideration of the 
competent authority. The fourth suggestion 

was contained in the following passage : 

I would request the authorities of Mysore Univer- 
sity to consider the institution of studies in journalism 
more or less on the lines of the course in the London 
School of Economics. I am glad to notice that 
.Madras University is moving in ihU direction. The 
newspaper press has come to «lay. Whaiover 
attempts, legislative nr executive, ma> be made from 
time to time to regulate or control it. 1 do not 
suppose that any serious-minded person thinks it 
possible or desirable to suppress the press altogether. 
If, then, it must continue to exist, it is obvious that 
a more eSicient and responsible press is of greater 
advantage to the state and the community than 
one less efficient and responsible. This end. in my 
opinion, can be best achieved by the imparting of 
education to joiirnilists in the subjects which they 
have daily and weekly to discuss. In our country 
more than in lands wdiere education is widely 
diffused among the people, the press not merely 
records but instructs puldic opinion. Should not 
the instructors themselves be instructed? Courses 
of lectures to aspiring journalists on politics, 
economics and sociology, to name the three most 
important of subjects, cannot but prove beneficial, 
if directly to the journalists, indirect!) to the slate 
and the community. 

The question of instituting journalistic 
studies has been before the Calcutta Univer- 
sity for several years. It was pressed on 
the attention of the Madras University later. 
But the Madras syndics and senators have 
already made some progress in dealing with 
it, as against nothing done by their Calcutta 
confreres. 

The importance, usefulness and influence 
of jourualisin as a profession do not require 


exaggeration. Arendoll Philips, the American 
orator and reformer, declared that if be had 
the power to make the newspaper of a country 
he would not care who made its religion and 
law. In Bombay the other day, in the cour.se 
of a talk oil joiiriialUm, Mr. K. Natarajar: 
uncon.scioasly paraphrased that dictum in 
part when he observed that “The greatest 
single force in the making of the destinies of 
future India is the press.” 

\Ye have been all along in favour of the 
proper aud liberal education of w^ould-be 
journalists, and we continue to hold the same 
opiuiou. 

Propaganda for India 

The September number of “Indian Press,” 
is.sned from Geneva by Mrs. Ilorup, gives the 
following figures “which give evidenee of the 
sam.s, other countries which realize its utility 
spend for propaganda abroad”: 

“Italy 1,1,000,000 

Japan i 100,000 

New France tl, 000, 000” 

“We have looked for the figure of English 
prc'pnganda but without success.” 

The Congress ha.s not yet done anything 
in this dh*ection, though it ha,s recognized its 
utility in a general way. 

‘‘What should India Do with the 
'.Neiv Consfiufion ?” 

In the same periodical the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland asks the question, AVhat should 
India do with this new constitution ? His 
answer is : 

Speaking very frankly. I venture to say: It seems 
*0 me llial the just and proper rmirse to be pursued 
by India is for the Indian National Congress, and 
such other political parties as there may be, to 
issue a public statement or proclamation somewhat 
like llie following : 

(1) It is an axiom among all civilized peoples 
that the only authority or power that has a right to 
frame a constitution for any nation is the nation 
itself. 

(2) The New Constitution which Great Britain 
proposes to force on India has been framed wholly 
by a foreign power, and not by India. 

(3) Therefore, India sees no other self-respecting 
nr just course to pursue except to decline to accent 
the said Constitution. 

(i) Following such a public statement, or pro- 
clamation, it seems to me the policy to be adopted 
shoultl be essentially that pursued lay Ireland in 
winning her freedom, namely, obstruction, constant 
and unyielding obstruction, in even- possible legal 
wav. both in the Provinces and at Delhi, against 

9 • 
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all efforts nf liie Governmeiu lo work llie Consiiiu* 
tion. in any and every par/imlar in tchich the rights 
and just interests of the Indian people are infringed 
upon, 

I am well aware that if the above iiwlicaled policy 
is entered upon and pursued by the Indian people, 
it will be likely lo mean a long and severe struggle, 
• (Uscouragemenls and bitter hardships. 
But is there any other policy which promises so 
much? It succeeded willi Ireland. If carried out 
with self-sacrificing, persistent, and unyielding 
determination, may ii nol be made to .succeed in 
India? 

This, then, is my Message. Whether wise or un- 
wise, at least ii >peaks the judgment of a sincere 
and earnest believer in India's riglit to a place once 
more among the world’s fr^e and great nations. 

U. P. Secondary Education Conference 

All intere.>iting, instnictive and useful 
feature of the U. P. Seeomlarv Education 
Conference held last month at Cawnpore, 
which was a .success, was the industrial and 
.'ducational exhibition held in connection with 
it. As girls’ and women’s education in India 
has made very little progres.s, the miinber of 
women in the teaching profession is much 
.smaller tliau the number of men teachers. 
'I'he United Province.^ are not an exception to 
this rule. It is, therefore, noteworthy that 
the chairman of the reception Committee of 
the Cawnpore session of the U. P. Secondary 
Education conference was Mrs. Sobha Bose, 
Lady Principal of the local Balika Vidyalaya 
Intermediate College. In extending a cordial 
welcome to the delegates she made an appro- 
priate speech, in which she dwelt on the 
reform of secondary education, the health of 
the rising generation, the problems of girls’ 
education, the disabilities of teachers and 
other kindred topics. 

The presidential addre.ss of Professor 
E. Ahmad Shah, .m.a., b. Litt., was 

thoughtful, and instructive and contained 
much statistical and other informatton. 

Acceptance of Office by Nationalists 

Congress men and Liberals have been 
discussing the question of acceptance of 
office under the new constitution. It was 
discussed at the last meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Madras. On the 
whole that Committee was right in not pro- 
nouncing any opinion of its own on the 
subject, keeping it for disposal- at the next 
plenary session of the Congress at Lucknow. 


We have been all along against acceptance 
of office by nationalists, whether of tlie 
Congress or tlie Liberal school. We hav^e 
not changed our opinion. It is true that if 
verj- able and staunch nationalists become 
ministers they can do a little more good work 
than weak-kneed ministers. But they cannot 
do much aud can do nothing at all as regards 
things that really matter and are necessary 
for the winning of self-rule by the nation. 
Ministers, both in the central and the pro- 
vincial Governments, will be practically power- 
less. Even if they be alloired some power, 
that can only serve to lull the unwary into 
the delusion that the new constitution is not 
.so bad after all. 

The best nse of their ability, time and energy 
which nationalists of all schools can make is 
to form a united and strong Opposition. If 
some of them become ministers, not only will 
these men in office be practically powerless 
to win self-rule, but such a stop will create a 
division in nationalist ranks. These Ministers 
must generally vote in the legislatures with 
the Government, whereas their brethren as 
members of tlie Opposition must criticize them, 
oppose them and vote against them. There 
is plenty of room in the new constitution for 
subservience, mis-called co-operation by the 
bureaucracy ; but there is no room for carrying 
out nationalist programmes in any essentia! 
matter. 

Congress and Brahmin Predominance 

Tliat some very prominent Congress 
leaders are not Brahmins does not prove cither 
tliat the Congrees is or is not a Brahmin 
movement. There have been and are other 
leaders who are Brahmins. If it be shown 
that the majority of prominent Congressmen 
were and are either Brahmins or non-Brahmins, 
even that will not prove that it is a Brahmin 
or nou-Brahmin organization. The real test 
is whether it works for national welfare or 
sectional welfare. No one can show that its 
resolutions and activities were meant to give 
power to auy particular caste or sect or creed. 
That shows that it is a national body. It does 
not stand in the way of any community, caste, 
race, political party, social party or economic 
party joining it and becoming influential and 
leading members. 
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Aviation in India 

Lust month a report on the progress of 
aviation in India was published in the papers. 
1 hat showed mainly what progress had been 
made in supplying the public with facilities for 
travelling by aeroplanes. Though some 
pi’ogress has been made, it is not much for a 
large country like India. 

Tliere ought to be another report showing 
wliat (acilities there are for our voiith to learn 
aviation and aeronautical engineering. Such a 
report will make it plain that India is extreme- 
ly backw.ard as regards the provision of such 
facilities. For such a state of things both the 
Government and the public must shoulder 
their due sliare of the blame. 

That the D. K. Roy Memorial Association 
has offered a scholarship or two to girls 
intending to learn flying under the auspices of 
the Bengal Flying Club at Duin Dum is some 
satisfaction. 

Dr. Ambedkar's Threat and 
Suggestion 

Dr. Ambedkar’s threat and suggestion that 
he will leave the Hindu fold and lead his 
followers also out of it to some other fold 
which will secure to him and them a status of 
social equality, will not have been in vain if it 
leads the Hindu community to make haste to 
do away with ‘untonchability’ and remove the 
really galling disabilities under which many 
Hindu castes labour. 

As regards equality of social status, what- 
ever the socio-religious theories advocated by 
the followers of Islam, Christianity, etc., may 
be, it is a hard fact that there are depressed 
classes among Muhammadatis and Christians 
also, whether one calls them untouchables or 
not. As for Buddhism, we are not aware that 
Indian Buddhists are in practice a caste- 
less community. Are the Sikhs and the 

to 

Arya Saraajists really casteless ? We do 
not ask these questions in order to indirectly 
defend or minimize the evils of caste lilce 
untouchability, but to indicate that the mere 
profession of Muhammadanism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Sikhism, Arya-Samajism, etc., 
cannot secure for any mass of men equality 
of .social status. Advancement in education 
and culture and economic improvement ai’e 


rciiuired for the elevation of social status. 
Those who have been inviting Dr. Ambedkar 
and his followers to come into their folds have 
i50t told the public what arrangements of 
theirs are readv for the educational, cultural 
and economic betterment of thousands of 
uneducated, uncultured and poor men, women 
and children. 

Dr. Ambedkar and men of his w’ay of 
thinking sliould ask themselves what they 
have done to de.stroy the mutual exclu.'^iveness 
of the scheduled castes then selves and to 
remove inequality of status among themselves. 

Taking conversion in its tme spiritual and 
ethical sense, one can never say that it is 
syuomymous with the profession of a new 
religion, or that when there is conversion 
e)! mas^c there i.s necessarily any spiritual 
and ethical change for the better. 

Hinduism U not a narrow, limited, credal 
religion. There are many kind ; of Hinduism, 
Kinging from primitive animism to the 
exalted life and doctrines inculcated in the 
classical Upanishads. Jloreover, in recent 
times, Hinduism has been unde'itood by many 
to include .Jainism, BuddbUm, Sikhism, 
Brahmoism, Arya Samajism, and any other 
faith which has had its birth an 3 development 
in India. So, we d o not think any one horn 
a Hindu who has made a bioad study of 
Hinduism in all its phases can have any 
reason to accept any non-Hindu and iion- 
Indian religion. 

All the depressed class leaders who have 
.spoken out and the majority of the rank and 
file who have done so have declared themselves 
against Dr. Ambedkar’s suggestiii'n. They think 
that it will do harm to the community, if 
carried out. 

The Sankaracharyu of Ivoiavir math has 
made a suggestion which shows his liberality 
of spirit. He has asked Di. Ambedkar to 
form a new sect within the Hindu fold, like 
the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya .Samaj. and 
has promised to give it Iiis approval and 
recognition. We would point out to this revered 
Hindu high priest with due respect that 
Dr. Ambedkar is not a man of tlie same t^'pe 
as Rammohun Roy, Devendrr.nath Tagore, 
Dayananda Saraswati, Keshub Chunder ben 
and Sivanath Sastri, and that they did not 
want any ecclesiastical recognition from any 
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one for the religious bodies to whose spiritual 
ai>d moral needs they ministered. 

All depressed class leaders should recognise, 
as many already have, that there is now a 
greater awakening of the Hindu social 
conscience than ever before. “Caste” Hindus 
should make ever-increasing efforts to do their 
duty to the depressed classes, includiug the 
duty of giving them the highest Hindu 
religious instruction. 

Lord Zetland on Press in India” 

London. Oct. 5. 

At the annual dinner ol tlic India, Burma and 
Ceylon Newspapers' London Committee, Lord Zetland 
was the chief juiest. 

Pir Slanley Reed, presiding, mentioned that in 
order to cover iis extended scope the Committee in 
future would lu' known a.s the Indian and Eastern 
Newspapers' Society. 

Lord Zetland, after paying a tribute to the way 
in which the Press in India, Burma and Ceylon had 
undertaken the task of educating public opinion on 
the reforms, said that he had noted with great 
satisfaction the tendency observable on the part of 
th«>sc who opposed the passage of the Bill to accept 
Parliament's decision now that the Bill had been 
enacted and to produce a favmirahle atmosphere for 
bringing the scheme into operation. 

In this passage in his speech and other 
passages, by the “press of India” Lord Zetland 
meant the British-owned and British-edited 
papers of India, nol the Indian-owned and 
Indian-edited papers. For all papers which 
are Indian in the latter sense and which are 
of any worth have throughout opposed the 
passage of the Bill, but not a single one of 
them has shown any tendency to accept the 
measure after its enactment. He thus practi- 
cally ignored the existence of the really Indian 
press, among which there are Indian papers and 
periodicals which are in no respect inferior to 
but are in some essential respects superior to 
the Anglo-Indian papers. The Anglo-Indiau 
papers are in India but not of it. 

His deliberate recognition of only the Anglo- 
Indiau press and his equally deliberate and 
conscious ignoring of the Indian press would 
become plainer still on a perusal of the follow- 
ing passage. Said he : 

The Press of India had supported the conslilu- 
tional proposals of the British Government in a 
spirit of enlightenment and good will based clearly 
upon their knowledge of the India of today, and 
of the stirrings of the deep waters of Indian life, 
which were now taking place and which had been 
for a number of years past and above all their 
understanding of all that was at stake from the 
point of view of the relations between the people 


of the East and those of the West. The press of 
Briiaiti were quick-and wise-to lake their cue 
from the press of India. 

Can and will his lordship name a single 
leading Indian-owned and Indian-edited paper 
which has supported the constitutional 
proposals of the British Govern ment and from 
which the the press of Britain took their cue ? 
Ho cannot. His speech is calculated to 
mislead foreigners to believe that our papers 
support the new constitution, which they do 
not 

As regards fiscal policy, Lord Zetland said : 

It must be made quite clear that Britain had 3io 
intention of imposing conditions on India in the 
inter<*sts of any particular industry in Britain. 

No more disastrous policy could be pursued than 
I he proposal of one opponent of the India Bill of 
imposing on the new Government of India restric- 
tions with regard to tlie fi^al policy. The Marquess 
of Zetland said: “I stand by a policy of goodwill 
under which Indians themselves will see that they 
have as much to gain as we from the exchange 
of goods.” 

All this talk of India's “good will” reads 
extremely funny and tragic considering that 
the new Government of India Act has bound 
India hand and foot in matters of currency, 
exchange, tarifll.s, etc., by arming the Governor- 
General with various discretionary special 
powers and by the chapter on “commercial 
discrimination.” 

His lordship would have been right if he 
had said, “I stand by a policy of compulsory 
good will under which Indians will he com- 
pelled to see that uiider the circumstances 
they have a little to gain from the exchange 
of goods.” 

Infringement of Poona Pact by 
Subterfuge 

The original plan of Government, under 
the Communal Decision, was to create separate 
electorates for the depressed classes. The 
Poona Pact was secured by Mahatma Gandhi’s 
resolve to fast unto death. This pact modified 
the original communal decision by providing 
for the representation of the depressed classes 
through joint electorate with reservation of 
seats for them. This modification in favour of 
joint election is being sought to be nullified by 
the Provincial Governments by means of a 
subterfuge. In their sdhemes for the delimita- 
tion of constituencies they have provided a 
certain number of multi-member constituencies 
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in which one of the seats is resei'vod for the 
scheduled or depressed castes. The voting is 
to be by single nou-trausferable vote. AVhat 
ought to have been done was tliat in these 
mnlti-meraber constituencies eacli voter should 
have been allowed as many votes as there 
were seats in them. Bat there being only one 
vote for each voter, the depressed class voter 
will generally vote for some depressed class 
candidate, and the “caste” Hindu voter will vote 
for a “caste” Hindu candidate, so that there will 
in effect be really separate election by separate 
electorate under the disguise of joint electorate. 
This will lead to tension of feeling between 
the “high” and the “scheduled” castes. Owing 
to their economic and social dependence on 
“caste” Hindus many depressed class voters mav 
feel compelled to vote for some “caste” Hindu 
candidate. This will lead to further estrange- 
ment of feelings. If in multi-member consti- 
tuencies voters were given as many votes as 
there were seats, both “caste” voters as well 
as depressed class voters would have been 
enabled to cast their votes for both classes of 
candidates, thus promoting amicable relations 
between the various castes. 

This cunning plan to nullify the Poona 
Pact has been duly noted and condemned by 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, who represente 
the depressed classes in the Legislative 
Assembly. He will bring the matter to the 
notice of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Qualifications of Bengal Upper 
Chamber Electors 

In the instructions issued by the Bengal 
.G-overnment for the preparation of the 
Provincial electoral rolls for the Upper 
Chamber, the qualifications for Muhammadans 
are much lower than those for Hindus. This 
means that, in the opinion of the Bengal 
Government, Muhammadanism in itself fits 
its adherents for citizenship so greatly that 
they do not require other civic qualifications 
to the extent that Hindus require ! In the 
result, many Hindus will not have the civic 
rtght of franchise which they would have had, 
if they had been Muhammadan.s. This is an 
example of religious neutrality. 

What King George V Expects 

The British Parliament has been prorogued. 
Id his speech His Majesty King George V 


has expressed his trust that the new Govern- 
ment of India Act will produce contentment 
and well-being in India. 

Vain hope. 

U. P. Medical Conference 

The United Provinces Medical Conference 
was held last month at Cawnpore. Dr. S. N. 
Sen was the chairman of the reception com- 
mittee and Major D. R. Ranjit Singh the 
president Both made speeches of a practical 
character. The many resolutions which were 
passed were important and in the interests of 
both the public and the medical profession. 

Ananda Chandra Poy of Dacca 

Mr. Ananda Chandra Roy, a leading 
member of the Dacca Bar and the leader of 
public opinion in Dacca, died last month at 
Ms town residence at the age of 92. He was 
not suttering from any specific malady. In 
him a landmark of old Bengal has disappeared. 
He joined the Dacca Bar in 1863 and retired 
in 1908 after 40 years' extensive practice. 
He played a leading part against the Bengal 
partition in co-operation with the late Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea and others. He was 
the first Chairman of the Dacca Municipality 
under the Bengal Municipal Act and was 
elected a member of the Bengal Council after 
the annulment of the partition. 

Young Britons Wanted by Whom ? 

Addressing the Oxford University conserv- 
atives last month Lord Zetland said that “For 
many years Young Britons would be wanted 
for the Indian Civil Service.” Yes, they will 
be wanted by Britain to form parts of the steel 
frame, but not by India. Every post in the 
Indian Civil Service can be held quite 
efficiently by Indians. 

Mr. Jinnah on the New Constitution 

Interviewed on his return from England, 
Mr. ^1. .4. Jinnah said : “We all know that 
the new constitution has been forced on us.” 
Whom does he mein by “us” ? Muhammadans 
like him cannot say that every part of the 
constitution has been forced on them. Thev 
like the Communal Decision. All true Indian 
Nationalists, however, who are the majority 
of politically-minded Indians, can truly and 
sincerely say that the new constitution has 
been forced on them. 
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Living Wage for Spinners 

The res-olution of the Council of the All 
India Spinners’ Association by which the 
spiuners arc- to receive a lisdng wage is greatly 
to be webiomed. It is really momentous, as 
Oandhiji calls it. 

Village Work by Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Followers 

Those fo'lowers of Mahatma Gandhi who 
live in villa-xes exactly like the lowest of the 
low there and do all kinds of welfare work 
there, including scavenging, have our whole- 
hearted res{ cct and admiration. Nameless and 
fauieless, tlniy do not stand in the lime light 
They arc true heroes nevertheless and are the 
real regenerators of the villages they work in. 


There is aiiotlior aspe.-L of ihr mailer l<* which 
it is imp..ssible nol to refer. Tlu- o.-curron. r ..f 1lii< 
crime at the psychological moment when tin- ( .nmiiia) 
Law Amendment Bill is under ron-id.-rulnm will, 
it may he feared, strengthen llic liamls ol me 
authors of the Bill and make il even .-asicr lor 
ihera li> caiTV it through the licuise than il would 
Giherwise have been. We hope with all in<* 
and emphasis we can comm ami that this will rinl J li- 
the case, ami that no judepemlent nu-mlier of 1 it* 
Legislative Omncil will, in the cxi-iu-meiu .4 ihe 
moment, forget that the issues involvnl in this Uil 
are much larger and wider than tin* ijl 

communal disorder and crimes, import uni as suth 
suppression undoubtedly is, and tltal there un- ••liier 
and immeasurably belier ways of dealing^ wiMi 
communal troubles themselves ihun hv pkeing in ihi* 
hands of a Government not responsible lo ilu* pi’i»|ile 
nor amenable to its control powers which in ilu* birge 
majority of cases have been and an' liuble ti» lie 
used for very different purposes, cspeeially for me 
oiirtailiuent of individual and public lihru'ly and the 
checlc«mat!ng of the freedom movement. 


Babu Rajei-dra Prasad's lour 

During bis long tours Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the C-ongress President, does not spare 
himself, though his health has been very 
unsatisfactory. His replies to peasants and 
other workers — and in fact to all who have 
occasion to address him — are such as befit 
the President of an organization which claims 
to represent Indians of all races, ranks, creeds, 
castes and clasf.es. 

Fanatical Ctime in Lahore 

With reference to the recent fanatical 
outages in Lahore, The Tribune, the leading 
paper of the Punjab, writes : 

The hpinous crime which was jierpclrated at 
Lahore on Wednesday, and as a result of which one 
Sikh was killed and two others seriously injured, 
and a Hindu who tried to grapple with the assailant 
was wounded, will cause a thrill of horror and 
indignation among all humane and law-abiding 
people in all communities. Even if it proves to be a 
sirav incident, as we hope with all our heart that 
it will, it is serious enough lo call for a vigorous 
investigation and for the condign punishment of the 
person or persona to wliom the oflence may be 
brought home. On the other hand if, as is suspected 
in some quarters, the crime in this case has a 
secret organization behind it, it may prove the starting 
point of a recrudescence of lawlessness. Whether the 
suspicion is or is not well founded, only a proper 
inquiry can show, and we hope that in view of the 
very important issue at stake the authorities will 
.tiake the most sifting inquiry into the matter. 

Without, of course, suggesting the remotest 
connection of the crime with the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill of the Panjab, our 
contemporary obseves : 


Whitehall Not lo Control India s 
Fiscal Policy ? 

London, Ocl. 21. 

“I shall b« a false friend of Lancashire, if I 
suggested that there is the remote sL ohuiu-e of India’s 
fiscal policy being again controlled by Wliiiohull,'’ 
^aid Lord Zetland, in a apeecli at u <liiini*r given 
by the Oldham Chamber uf Commerce. !(<’ nt\<M 
“There is no such chance. Wo lonk ro oihcr 

means for fultire reductions in diilies cm llrilkli 
imports. Those means must consisi in jierMiadiug 
the people of India, that the real interesi <4 bnlli 
the countries in the doinuin of couiiuercc' lie^^ In u 
policy of reciprocity and die prosper Is of uilvann* on 
those lines are infinitely brighter tliun even u shori 
lime ago.“ 

One does not know whether to weep or 
to laugh when one reads words like the above, 
which may deceive ignorant foroignors to 
to believe that India possesses or will po>s(>s 
fiscal aatoDoray. This sort of tlteatrlcul 
attitudinizing cannot deceive rndians. 

Olympic Games af Berlin 

The following 49 countries will take part 
in both the Winter and Main 01}'mpic Games 
at Berlin ; 

Afghanistan, Argentine, Aujilralia. AiD^iria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile. Clifnu, 
Columbia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypi, Ef^ihoiiia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Brirain, Creecr, 
Haiti, Holland, Honduras, Hungary, Icclatid. 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan. Jiigoslaviu, 
Latvia. Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Mexicu, Monaco. 
New Zealand. Norway,, Peru, Plirlippincs, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, South Africa, Spain. Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, United Stales of 
North America. 
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THOMAS CARLYI^ 

By J. T. SUNDERTAND 


P ROBABLY it is safe to say that in ali 
English literary histoiy tiiere is not to 
be found a more striking character, or 
one who more startled and stirred the genera- 
tion in which he lived, than Thomas Carlyle. 

There are two ways of looking at every 
life — at its external events or at the miiniieeta- 
tions of its internal experiences of thou^t and 
feeling. Most lives that are worth studying are 
richest and most eventful in their interior 
historj.’. It is so witli Carlyle’s. The story of 
his life so far as external events are eoncenied 
is short and simple, if not commonplace and 
monotonous. His real life historj' is to be found 
in, his books. These reveal him as living a life 
of thought and feeling more stirring, more 
tremendous in energ>\ more fieiy, than that of 
almost any man of modem times. Napoleon 
had not a more forceful or flaming career than 
Carlyle. But Carlyle's force expended itself 
through Ms pen, Napoleon's throtigh his sword. 
Let us firgt look briefly at the externals of hU 
life, then more fully at its inner aspects. 

Thomas Carlyle was bom five years before 
the end of the Eighteenth Centmy,— that is to 
say, in the year 1795. His place of birth was 
Ecclefeehan, Dumfries, 60 miles soul’n of 
Edinburgh. Though spending most of Ms 
literar}’ life in England he remained n true 
Scotchman all his days, clinging to his broad 
Scotch brogue and his rugged Scotch character 
to the last. Burns was not a truer Scot than 
he. Taught fii-st at a parish school and later 
at an academy or graminav school, at fourteen 
he walked to Edinburgh and entered the univer- 
sity, where he studied for six or seven years 


with a view to entering the ministrj- of the Kirk 
of Scotland. IJut before the time came for him 
to begin hU ministerial work, ho found himself 
growing distrustful of the truth of many of the 
•loctrines which in tlie Kirk he would be 
expected to preach. Accordingly he abandoned 
all thought of the pulpit, and betook himself 
to letters. This was when he was twenty-four 
years old. 

But the patii of literaiy effort which he 
chose was to prove a rough and stony one, 
difficulties to overcome which would appal any 
but the stoutest heart. 

The first literaiy work that offered itself 
was writing for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
This he took hold of witli right goodwill, and 
within the next five years wiote nearly a score 
of articles, — among them biographical sketche.s 
of Montaigne. iJIontesquieu, Nelson, and the 
two Pitts. He also made important contribu- 
tions to The /Veil’ Edinburgh Review and other 
journals. 

Soon w'e find lum plunging into German 
literature, and devoting to it all the leisure 
time he can possibly find. — meanwhile ■\nsiting 
Germany and forming an intimate friendship 
with Goethe which lasted until the death of 
the latter in 1832. Englishmen at that time 
knew almost nothing of the literature of 
Germany. Carlyle saw ho'cv rich that litei-ature 
was, and determined to give it to his cou«try- 
men. 

To bring this about he wrote a life of 
Schiller, and translated Goethe’s WUhelm 
Meister and other German works of import, 
ance. If he had never done anything else 
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pxept to open the door as he did for England 
intcP the treasure-house of German poetry, 
philosophy and romance, that alone should 
entitle him to lasting fame. 

But so far he was only at the beginning of 
his real literary career. At the age of thirty- 
one he married one of the most beautiful and 
intellectually brilliant women of her time, Jane 
sVelsh. She brought him some financial means, 
so that from that time on he was able to shape 
his literary career mainly as he chose. For a 
tiine after their marriage the two lived in 
Edinburgh.^ Then they decided upon the bold 
step of going away far into the countiy and 
taking up their residence at Craigenputtock, a 
small estate belonging to the wife, fifteen miles 
from Dumfries, among the granite hills and 
black morasses which stretch westward through 
Galloway almost to the Irish sea. 

Writing to Goethe soon after, Carlyle thus 
describes their way of life in the new home. 
'■ In this wilderness of health and rock,” he 
says, “ our estate stands forth a green oasis, a 
track of plowed, partly inclosed and planted 
ground, where com ripens and trees afford a 
eliade, although surrounded by sea-mews and 
rough-wooled sheep. Here, with no small effort, 
have we built and furnished a neat and sub- 
stantial dwelling; here, in the absence of 
professional or other office, we live to cultivate 
■literature according to our strength, and in our 
ovm peculiar way. We wish a joyful growth 
to the roses and flowers of our garden; we hope 
for health and peaceful thoughte to further om‘ 
aims. This nook of ours is the loneliest in 
Britain, six miles removed from any one who 
\vould be likely to visit me. But I came here 
solely with the design to simplify my life, and 
to seexu’e the independence through which I 


in Basy comniaud; clin.inns !o ln' lu.rlli.'ni ;u-.vut 
with evident relish; full of lin-ly am-r.iuli'.v, :,„(1 
with a streaming humor wim'h lloalcd rvury- 
thing he looked upon. Few were the nlijecl-. and 
lonely the man, not a person lo siualc I.) witliin 
fifteen miles, except tin; nuni-^lrr of Dunsi-oi’i'.’' 

The loneliness, however, was liiilo u- 
Carlyle; for he had his Ixioks and his Muni'dil-.s, 
in which he lived day and niglil. To him iliose 
Craigenputtock ycai-s were \v(»iidevfnlly frnilful. 
Here he wrote a large part, and. taken .in \]\c 
whole, the best part, of his splendid ei-ilieal and 
biographical essay.'!— among the number, tliose 
on Richter, GocUie, Burns, llein<‘, A'idtaire 
Novalis, Johnson, Diderot, the NielK'lungen 
Lied, Early German Li(.(M'at.uro. and German 
Poetiy and Biograpliy. Here als<i w('r(‘ written 
those tw'o very rcmarkablc_ paptu-s, Characfsi'- 
i&iics and Signs of the Times, which contain 
the germs of his social anil elhical philosophy. 
Finally, here was writhm Sartor Rrsartvs, 
that indescribable book, — tlial book the like 
of which had never been seen in the heaveiig 
above or the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth, — that strange, wild, fanciful, 
fantastic, rambling, satirical, huuuirous, patiietic, 
poetical, wise, foolish, strangely stinmlaiingand 
inspiring and altogether womk-rful Essay on 
the Philosophy of Clothes,— which was ridiculed 
by half tlie litcraiy u'orkl, and yet which was 
destined by and by to bo recognized as one of 
the great books of the Century. 

But if the loneliness of Craigenputtock 
•afforded Mr. Carlyle the best of opportunities 
for work, it was nothing less than cruel to 
Mrs. Carlyle, who loved society and Wcas fitted 
to reign a queen in any intellectual or social 
circle. To her the isolation grew to be more 
and more oppressive. She longed to get once 
more w'herc there ■were iieojilc. At last he also 


could be enabled to remain true to myself. 
Nor is the solitude of such great importance; 
for a stage-coach takes us speedily to Edinburgh. 
And have I not, too, at this moment, piled upon 
the table of my little libraryj a whole cart-load 
of French, German, American and English 
journals and periodicals — whatever may be their 
worth?” 

Six years — from 1828 to 1834 — ^Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle lived in this lonely wilderness 
home. Emerson visited them while they were 
tliere, as did other rare spirits. Writes Emerson 
of his visit: 

“I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, 

fl.T)d inquired for Craigenputtock. It was a farm 
Mteen miles away. I found the house amid 
desolate, heathery hills, where the lonely scholar 
nourished his mighty heart. He was tall- and 
gaimt, with clifi-like brow, self-possessed, and 
holding his extraordinary powers of conversation 


began to feel a desire to be among men. 

Accordingly at the end of six years they 
resolved to go to London, — Txndon, the great 
heart of the world, — and for the rest of their 
lives make their lioiuc there. Accordingly the 
year 1834 finds tlicm taking up their permanent 
abode in that city, at No. 5 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, a spot which long association with 
them was to make famous. Here Mr. Carlyle 
lived, with his wife, thirty-two years, until her 
death; and then fifteen years longer, alone, until 
his own death in 1881. 

The first work written by Carlyle after 
removing to London was his Hutory of the 
French Revolution. This occupied him for 
three years. It may not be generally known 
that the first volume was written twice or'er, — 
the manuscript having been accidentally burned 
when it was ne-arly ready for the printers. Bui 
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after a few weeks of rest, the author set resolute- 
ly to work aud wrote it over again. As a mere 
chronological narrative of events, the History 
of the French Revolution is of little or no 
value — as indeed Carlyle evidently did not care 
to make it of value in that way. But as a 
series of vivid pictures, powerful in their light 
and shade, and drawn too for the most part 
with a very remarkable and conscientious 
accuracy, representing the leading events and 
chief men of that tragic and world-shaking 
revolution, Carlyle’s work is invaluable. It is 
difficult to find anything else in literature to be 
compared with it. It is not only a great work; 
but considering that it was written by an 
Englishman, whose veins were full of Puritan 
blood, and who was perhaps the strongest hater 
of Democracy that the Nineteenth Century 
produced, it is a singularly fair and just work. 

Allison and other English historians give 
us to understand that during the so-called Pieign 
of Terror the streets of Paris ran with blood. 
But Carlyle is candid enough to remind us that 
ten times as many persons as perished during 
the whole Reign of Terror are often shot in a 
single battle, over which the nations sing glori- 
ous Te-Deums. And further, he is fair enough 
to tell us that not for generations had there 
been a time when the people (not a few political 
and religious leaders and agitators, but the 
twenty-five millions of the people of France) 
suffered less than during that veiy Reign of 
Terror. We may truly enough call the epoch 
of the French Revolution a wild, dark time, but 
it was not all dark, nor half so dark as many 
a political and religious fanatic tries to make 
out. And, moreover, dark as it maj' have 
been, out of it has come glorious light for the 
world, hloreover. as Carlyle, not only in this 
but in many other of his works, insists, the 
world will have its French Revolutions, and 
its Reigns of Terror, and continue to have them, 
not only in France but in many another land, 
until the wise begin to take thought of the 
ignorance around them, and the rich, of the 
hunger at their feet, and men and governments 
learn justice and mercy. 

During several seasons following the com- 
pletion of his French Revolution Carlyle 
delivered series of lectures in London, upon 
German Literature, the History of Literature, 
‘ the Revolutions of ^lodem Europe,’ and 
Heroes and Hero-Worship. The last was 
published as a book, and forms a work some- 
what in a class by itself, which by not a few* 
persons is liked better than anything else that 
Carlyle wrote. 

Eight years pass and we have from his 


pen a work worthy to rank with his French 
Revolution; — it is his Life and Speeches ^of 
Oliver Cromwell. Taine, the French historian 
and critic, calls this Carlyle’s masterpiece. It 
is a collection of the letters and speeches of 
the great Protector, so commented on, and so 
edited as to form a continuous narrative. The 
impression which they leave is extraordinary. 
Grave constitutional histories hang heavy after 
This compilation. The author wishes to make 
us comprehend a soul, the soul of Crornwell, 
who to him was the greatest of the Pui'itans, 
their chief, their hero, their model. His nan’a- 
tive resembles that of an eye-witness. An old- 
time covenanter who had collected letters, 
scraps of new'spapers, and daily added reflec- 
tions, interpretations, notes and anecdotes, 
might have written just such a book. At last 
we are face to face with Cromw'ell, — ^the real 
man. We have his words, we can hear the 
tones of his voice; we see, in connection with 
each action, the circumstances which produced 
it; we observe him in his tent, in council, with 
the proper background; his face, his costume, 
every detail is here. 

Carlyle greatly admired Cromwell long 
before he began to write about him. His task 
is tinily a labour of love. The painstaking toil 
which he bestowed upon his French Revolu- 
tion was great; but it was small compared with 
the toil he went through in looking up documents, 
facts, information, even of the most indirect 
and incidental kind from every imaginable 
source, that could throw light upon the charac- 
ter or deeds of Cromwell. That a complete 
revolution has taken place w’ithin a generation 
or two, in the way in which Englishmen think 
and speak of the great Puritan leader, is due 
mainly to Carlyle. 

Next after Letters and Speeches of 
Cromwell, Carlyle gives us a bidef and charm- 
ing life of his loved and early-lost friend, .lohn 
Stirling; — w'hether a great book or not, at least 
a most interesting and inspiring one. I confess 
that I myself like it better than anything else 
from his pen, unless it be his wonderful bio- 
graphies and literary essays written in his early 
years. 

In 1840, Carlyle put forth his small book 
called Chartism, a w’ork portraying specifi- 
cally and in some detail " the bitter discontent 
grown fierce and mad, and the wrong conditions 
of the working class of England.” ^ 

In 1844, came his Fast and Present, a 
larger work than Chartism, in part devoted to 
telling about a certain “ hitherto obscure monk 
named Samson, unexpectedly made Abbot of 
Saint Edmundsbury, in the reign of Henry the 
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Eighth, and the rest of the book made up of 
unre^ted chaptera under such characteristically 
Carlylean titles as “ Midas,” “ Sphinx," “ Morri- 
son’s Pill,” “Gospel of Mammonism,” “Gospel 
of Dilettantism,” “ Labour,” “ Democracy,” “ Sir 
Jabesh Windbag,” etc. 

These two books represent the least attrac- 
tive side of Carlyle. I'^ile they contain much 
that is good and true, much noble protestation 
against the flagrant evils of the time, they repel 
by their extravagance and violence. Wliere 
they should reason they too often denounce. 
Where they should weigh they too often scold, 
even if they do not descend to rant and bluster. 
They represent a regrettable tendency in Carlyle 
which increased with his advancing years. 

The last great book that Carlyle gave the 
world was his X4fe oj Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. To its production he devoted fifteen 
labourious years. If the French Pevohition 
and the Cromwell were monuments of toil, 
what was this? It seems as if there was nothing 
that could be found out about Prussia, its King, 
its people, its resources, its geography, etc., that 
Carlyle did not make himself master of, before 
he began to write. As he goes forward with his 
history we see him “ penetrating the tangled 
maze of the petty politics of the day; clearing 
up the obscure intrigues and plans of rival courts 
and cabinets; demolishing many a high-sound- 
ing myth, which had got itself passed off as 
veritable history. From countless bushels of 
chaff he winnows the one grain of wheat. His 
descriptions of battles and sieges are master- 
pieces, as scientifically true os those of Napier, 
and hardly less picturesque than those of 
Froissart.” 

The work is not only wonderfully compre- 
hensive in scope and accurate in details, but it 
is written with great power. The present writer 
cannot agree with its point of ^dew in making 
such a hero of Frederick, a man who, though he 
had many great and noble qualities, was yet 
morally unworthy of such laudation as Carlyle 
gives him. 

When this monumental work was completed, 
Carlyle was an old man. During the few years 
that still remained to him he occasionally broke 
the silence by some briefer word, not especially 
important. Wliat attracted most attention was 
a small book entitled Shooting Niagara. But 
it did him no credit; his best friends regretted 
it; many critics described it as a tirade. His 
health was gone; he had long suffered severely 
from dyspepsia; the tendency to cynicism which 
had always been his weakness, had greatly 
increased with his age and his physical infir- 
mities; he was no longer the powerful leader and 


inspire!’ of his generation that once he had boeii, 
Now he was hardly more than a memory and an 
echo of a great past. It was time for lum Ui 
lay down his ])en. He died at the age of eighty- 

seven. ^ ^ 

AYliat is the world’s debt to Carlyle.^ 1 
think I may say that, for one tiling, he did as 
much as any man to reforai the method of 
writing history. Before he came on the stage, 
history was mainly a record of battles, sieges, 
parliamentai’y debates and court intrigues. But 
Carlyle lifted up his voice and stoutly declared 
and kept declaring, “ Those things are not 
history.” “ 'WTiat good is it to me,” he expostu- 
lated, “though innumerable Smollets and 
Belshams keep dinning in my ears that a man 
named George the III was born and bred up, 
and a man named George the II died; that 
Walpole and the Pelhams, and Chatham and 
Rockingham, and Shelbourne and North, with 
their coalition or separation ministries, all 
ousted one another, and vehemently scrambled 
for the thing they called the rudder of Govern- 
ment, but whicli was in reality the spigot of 
taxation? .... The thing I want to see i.s not 
Red Book Lists, and Court Calendars and 
Parliamentary Registers, but the Life of Man 
in England. What men did, thought, .suffered, 
enjoyed; the form, especially the spirit, of their 
terrestrial existence, its outward enjoyment, its 
inward principle; how and what it was; ivhence 
it pi’ocecdedj and whither its goal.” 

If we reflect that w'hen Carlyle wrote these 
words, the English-speaking w'orld had no 
Macaulay, Motley, Froude, Lecky or Greene, 
we see how much ground he had for his protest. 
His owm histories certainly embody what he 
claimed histories should always embody, viz., 
a record, not of the mere externalities and super- 
ficialities and incidentals of history, but a record 
of the life of man. So that it is not too much 
to say that the great and admirable change in 
the method of writing history which has taken' 
place within the past fifty or sixty years, is 
probably due more to the author of the History 
of the French Revolution that to aiiy other 
single man. 

Of Carlyle as a yoet I will not speak, 
though there are not wanting critics of a high 
rank who pronounce him the greatest poet of 
his century; and certainly in such elements of 
poetry as "vividness of imagination, splendour of 
imagery, profound insight into men and causes, 
passion, pathos, and power of expression, it 
would be hard to find his superior in his own 
or any other century. Scores and hundreds of 
passages might be cited from his books in proof 
of this. 
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It has been said, and probably ■ 5 \ith truth, 
that the tw’o men who exerted the most influence 
upon English thought during the rc-ign of Queen 
\ ictoria were Thomas Carlvle and John Stuart 
Mill. Emerson says: “ This is the key to the 
power of the greatest men: their spirit diffuses 
itself.” It is true of both Mill and Carlyle 
that for a full generation the spirit of each 
to a I’emarkable degree diffused itself over the 
whole English-speaking -a'orld. It is difficult 
for us today to realize how great the influence 
of Carlyle was, from the fact that it was so 
long ago. His influence during the last forty 
01 fifty years has unquestionably been to a veiy 
marked degree on the decline; but its power 
over the younger men of the middle of the last 
Century was certainly ven.- great. 

Much is said in disparagement of Carlyle’s 
literary style, and certainly it was a style that 
no one sliould copy or imitate unless he wants 
CO make a laughing-stock of himself. But it 
was Carlyle; it fitted the man. As well talk 
disparagingly of his gait or the colour of his 
hair as of Ids manner of utterance. Many call 
his style barbarous; others affected. One critic 
says he copied it from the German Jean Paul 
Richter; another says, “Nay rather, if it is a 
copy of anything it must he of the Swiss moun- 
tains.” I think it should not be spoken of as 
affected, or as copied from anybody or any- 
thing. It is his own; the natural, necessary, 
rugged, rugged dress of his own rugged thought. 
As well expect the lightning to dart in gracefully 
curved lines, as that the fierj*. impetuous light- 
ning thought of Carlyle could express itself in 
smoothly rounded sentences. The oak must 
grow in the form of an oak, rugged and gnarled, 
yet impressive in its onm way. 

It is complained of Carlyle that he is a 
sentimental, emotional writer, allowing his feel- 
ings to drive him to extravagant expression. 
We cannot form a judgment of Carlyle that 
will be at .all cojrect unless wc bear in mind 
that there are in this world two wholly different 
classes of writers, with wholly different missions 
to fulfil, and therefore requiring to use radically 
different method.s. One class is made up of men 
of cool judgment, accurate expression, logical 
understanding, and broad views. We go to 
these writers for information, for exact know- 
ledge, for careful discriminations. To this class 
Carlyle does not belong, and to judge him by 
standards applicable to this class, would be to 
show our own folly, and to do him great wTong. 
But there is another class of writers no less 
useful in their own w'ay. They are men of 
feeling, imagination, enthusiasm, often of deep 
insight, — men set on fire by new truth, so that 


they expre.=s it in .such new, strong ways, and 
with such burning words, as to make it enter 
minds that would not otherwise receive it. 
Thus they fire the world. Among this class of 
writers Carlyle finds his place. Probably this 
class has as important a work to do as the 
other. If you want cool, careful instruction 
among European writers go to Mill, or Kant, or 
the Scientists. But if you want mental quick- 
ening; if you would have thoughts kindled in 
your brain like sparks struck from flint, or 
if you desire to liave the world and all human 
life filled nith gi’ander meanings, or to be your- 
self lifted up to mountain tops of earnest pur- 
pose. courage and strong resolve, then go t.c 
men of the Carlyle tt'pe. 

What of Carh’le as a social and political 
reformer? Here he is both weak and strong. 
He is strong in finding out and dragging to 
view the social and political weaknesses and 
sins of the time. He is strong in discovering 
and exposing shams and hypocrisies which 
weaken go^'ernments and eat out the heart of 
sincerity and reality from society. In these 
directions he doubtless did gi'eat good. But he 
is undoubtedly weak in allowing his criticisms 
too often to become mere tirades, and his 
exposures of erils mere complaints or sarcasms 
which suggest no remedy, or if a remedy at all, 
one that is pitifully inadequate. Let us not 
judge him too harshly for this. Often the next 
best thing to providing a remedy for evils is to 
show men clearly that they exist. This done, 
there is hope that a remedy may be found. 
Until this is done, cure is impossible. 

I think it is plain that Carlyle did an 
important work in teaching the modem age 
reverence for great men. People never make 
much gi-owth in the direction of the moral or 
spiritual, who do not have ideals shining above 
them. But in no way are ideals made so real, 
as by being set before us in the fom of men 
who have actually lived and toiled and dared 
and suffered and achieved. He therefore who 
lifts up before our eyes the great and noble 
souls of the past, and makes them live again, 
so that we are stirred by them to admiration 
and reverence, does us as high a moral service 
as it is possible for one human being to do 
for another. This service Carlyle did in a most 
effective way for his otto and succeeding 
generations. 

Moreover, in doing this he acconiplif^ied 
another service to the world, — indirect but 
important. He helped oon'ect the one-sided 
teachings of a school of writers, then popular 
in England, who were endeavouring to show 
that in the progress of civilization individuai 
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men are nothing, and physical circumstances 
and environment are everything. This whole 
sclrool of writers, that make everything depen- 
dpt upon physical causes and leave man as a 
distinctive force out of the account, found a very 
powerful opponent in Carlyle. Mightily he 
contended that man is something more than 
a puppet created by non-intelligent circums- 
tances and made to dance his life-dance by 
\vires pulled by non-intelligent forces. With 
indignant eloquence he asserted that man is a 
free spirit, placed in the world as a king, and 
not as a helpless slave. The most potent as 
well as the most beneficent factors in history, 
he pointed out, are its great men. He himself, 
with his powerful personality and his great 
influence upon his age, illustrates this thesis. 

But if Carlyle laid such stress upon the 
value of great men, what was his attitude 
toward the rank and file of humanity? Here 
we are presented with a paradox. In seeing so 
clearly and reverencing so deeply the great men 
of the ages, he seemed largely to lose sight of, 
and to have little regard left for, the great, 
seething, toiling, suffering masses of common 
men. 

Scarcely less strange than Carlyle’s dis- 
trust of the people, and scarcely less regrettable, 
was his distrust of science. Incredible as it 
seems, he was not simply indifferent to science, 
he was distinctly hostile to it. This was mani- 
fested constantly in his conversation, and it 
comes out in a hundred places in his writings. 
Yet he had many friends among distinguished 
scientists, who remained his friends because 'they 
were great enough to recognize his genius and 
to overlook his limitations. 

Above everything else, Carlyle was a 
mighty teacher of sincerity. Whether he lived 
in an age of greater insincerity and hollowness 
than former ages, or than our age, it is perhaps 
difflcult to judge. But he saw around him, as 
he believed, a vast array of shams and hypoc- 
risies, — in religion, in government and in society. 
On every side he saw, or thought he saw, men 
and women speaking and acting to be seen of 
men; professing patriotism for selfish ends; 
cheating and slandering neighbours while wear- 
ing the garb of friendship; building churches on 
foundations of creeds and doctrines that were 
outgrown; reciting forms and liturgies and going 
through religious ceremonies that were largely 
hollow words. Into the midst of these and all 
other shams and pretences and hypocrisies of 
his time Carlyle came, ■with fiery zeal: — thrust- 
ing the keen blade of his sarcasm through lies, 
right and left; — letting the Thor hammer of 
hts denunciation fall on the devoted head of 


everything that he deemed falsehood and un- 
reality — and crying 'with trumpet tongue m the 
ears of men, governments and religions — 
"Truth, Honesty, Sincerity! in God’s name let 
us away with Ues and have these.” And his 
rapier thrusts, his Thor hammer blows, his fiery 
words were not in vain. 

Carlyle did not hesitate to use satire _ in 
ti’eating of religious things as well as in treating 
of social mattem. Here is a specimen: “I 
wonder,” he says, “ if Jesus Christ were to come 
'to London tomorrow, whether anybody would 
take any notice of him? Yes: Lord Houghton 
would give him a breakfast. And some one else 
•would give him a dinner; and next moniing 
people would say, ‘ How good Christ was last 
night! But the Devil was better though!’" 
Some of Carlyle’s most stinging satire was 
directed against the narrow and selfish, orthodox 
Gospel of theological soul-saving, and escape 
from hell. Save the man, Carlyle insists, — save 
him from ignorance, greed, brutishness, self- 
seeking, laziness, hypocrisy, — save him by 
knowledge, truth, industiy, unselfishness, rever- 
ence. Lead him to faith in the eternal right, 
and in the Powers above him, and have no 
further fear about his soul, or about any Hell. 
Only the coward whines about his soul and 
seeks to be delivered from Hell. The true vian 
only inquires how he may make himself more 
a man, and gladly accepts any hell that he 
deserves. 

While doing a work seemingly in some 
measure destructive of the externalities of 
religion, Carlyle never said a word derogatory 
to what he regarded as pure religion. What he 
hated was religious sham. It is doubtful if any 
man of the last century fought more valiantly 
or with more telling blows for what he regarded 
as the great verities of truth, righteousness, 
justice, duty, love, faith, reverence, worship, 
God, than Carlyle. If he hated sham, he also 
hated materialism in every form, whether in its 
vulgar aspect of money- worship, or in its more 
intellectual aspect of a materialistic science or 
philosohpy, which annihilates spirit and crowns 
matter king in the universe. 

What are we to say of Carlyle as a moral 
teacher? This question has been answered in 
part already, but more should be said. 

There is no denying that he has grave 
faults as a teacher of morals. We shall be 
sorely disappointed if we go to him expecting 
to find a man whose utterances will always be 
on the side of what will seem to us right. He 
is by no means to be followed implicitly or 
without discrimination. For example, he takes 
the side of the masters as against the slaves 
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when the subject of the abolition of slavery in against him, it is hard to tell. What seems fto 
Jamaica is up for discussion in England. He be true is: A few loved him, loved Jjim 
justifies Cromwell in his inhuman massacres ardently; more hated him; nearly all respected 
in Ireland. He often exalts the vices and and admired him and few denied that he was a 
brutalities of Frederick the Great into virtues, great man. Notwithstanding the leonine 
If he were living today, and were a member nature, the rugged strength, the, at times, almost 
of Parliament, he would unquestionably stand bnital fierceness and plain-speaking of this 
with Winston Churchill in denying that the stormy modern prophet Elijah, Carlyle pos- 
people of India are fit to rule themselves, and sessed, deep within him, a gentle and tender 
ill demanding that India’s New Constitution heart. He was blessed with a gifted and noble 
shall be one of steel to hold them more firmly wife, one of the most queenly women of 
than ever (of course “ for their good ”) under England, whose death, long before his own, left 
the dominance of their British masters. him lonely and well-nigh heart-broken. It is 

Thomas Carlyle had many faults. Tins on record that during those last years of his 
there is no denying. If these represented the life, when he missed and mourned her so, it was 
whole man, we might well turn away, refusing his habit to ^dsit the spot where she was buried, 
him honour, admiration or praise. But this is and there alone, where no eye could see, kneel- 
far from the case. In our study of him we have ing on the precious sod, again and again kiss 
found, in his writings and in himself, charac- her grave. 

teristicR and qualities, both intellectual and When Thomas Carlyle died it was like the 
moral, which by everj* canon of just criticism fall of a great oak in a forest. True, the mighty 
and judgment must be pronounced noble, as oak was not beautiful. Indeed beauty seems 
well as others which must be declared deplor- too petty a word to use in connection with so 
able. rugged and gnarled a forest giant. But whethoi 

It was said of liim in his day, and probably beautiful or not, it was tall, majestic, awe- 
with tnith, that he was the most talked-about inspiring, easily a king among trees. And its 
litcraiy man in the English-speaking world, fall, when it came, like that of Lincoln, “ leh. 
Whether the talk was chiefly for him or chiefly a lonesome place against the sky.” 

ORTHODOX OF ALL RELIGIONS, UNITE! 

Bv JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

S OME years ago I happened to be in a joint protest by the orthodox of both reli- 
Benares and as I was driving through the gions against the Sarda Act (or perhaps it 
narrow city streets, my car was held up v/as a Bill at the time) which prohibited 
by a crowd. A procession was passing through marriages of girls under fourteen. The pious 
and, apart from the processionists, there were and the holy of both faiths had joined ranks 
many sightseers and little boys intent on sharing and hands to declare that they would not sub- 
in the fun. Crowds interest me and I got down mit to this outrage on their deepest convictions 
from the car to find out what was afoot. The and most cherished rights. Were they going 
procession was certainly an interesting one and to be bullied by the threats of so-called 
it had certain unique features. We saw reformers into giving up their right to many’ 
Brahmans, the most orthodox of their kind, with child-wives ? Never ! Law or no law they 
all manner of caste-marks proudly displayed would continue to marry little immature girls 
on their foreheads, marching shoulder to — for was not post-puberty marriage a sin? — 
shoulder with bearded Moulvies; the priests and thus enhance the glory of religion. Had 
from the ghats fraternized with the mullas from not a noted Vaidya (physician) of Benares 
the mosques, and one of the standards they stated that in order to proclaim his adherence 
carried in triumph bore the flaming device: to the ancient dharma and his abhorrence of 
Hindu Musalman ekta Ki Jai — ^Victory to new-fangled notions like the Sarda Act, he, 
Hindu- Muslim Unity! Very gratifying, we even he, although he was round about sixty 
thought. But still what was all this about? years of age, would marrj’ afresh a girl under 
We soon found out from their cries and the the prescribed legal age? Faith and religion 
many other standards they carried. This was had built up their great structures on the saci^ 
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fices of theii* votaries. Sureh' the movement 
against the Sarda Act would not lack its 
martyrs. 

We mixed with the crowd and marched 
along for some distance by the side of the 
procession. Devadas Gandhi was with me and 
some Benares friends and soon we were recog- 
nized by the processionists. They did not wel- 
come us or shower greetings on us, and I am 
afraid we did not encourage them to do so. 
Our looks and attire separated us from the ranks 
of the faithful — we had neither beards nor 
caste marks— and we carried on an ii*re\'erent 
and somewhat aggressive commentary’ on the 
procession and its sponsors. Offensive slogans 
were hurled at us and there was some jostling 
about. Just then the procession arrived at the 
Town Hall and for some reason or other started 
stone throwing. A bright young person there- 
upon pulled .some crackers and this had an 
extraordinary effect on the serried ranks of the 
orthodox. Evidently thinking that the police 
or the military’ had opened fire, they dispersed 
and vanished with exceeding rapidity. 

A few crackers were enough to put the pro- 
cession to flight, but not even a cracker was 
required to make the British Government in 
India a surrender on this issue. A little shout- 
ing. in which oddly enough the Muslims took 
the leading share, was enough to kill and bury 
the Sarda Act. It was feeble enough at birth 
with all manner of provisions which hindered 
its enforcement, and then it gave six months’ 
grace which resulted in a very spato of child 
marriages. And then, after the six months were 
over? Nothing happened; child marriage con- 
tinued as before and Government and magis- 
trates located the other way while the Sarda Act 
was tom to shreds and cast to the dogs. In 
some instances the person who ventured to bring 
a breach to a court, himself got into trouble for 
bk pains and was fined- True, in one instance 
a Punjab villager who had given his ten-year 
daughter in marriage and deliberatelv broken, 
rhe provisions of the Sarda Act despite warn- 
ing. was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment 
But this error on the part of the Magistrate 
Has soon rectified by the Punjab Government 
who liastened to send a telegram ordering the 
]-elcase of the offender against the Act (This 
case has been taken from Miss E. F. Rathbone’s 
interesting little book: Child ^farriage]. 

,j Vliat were we doing all this time? We 
were in jjrison. For six years now we liave 
been mostly in prison, sometimes as many as 
sixty or seventy thousand at a time. Outside, 
ft strict censorship prevailed, meetings were for- 
bidden and an attempt to enter a rural area 


was almost certain to lead to prison, if not 
worse. The various emergency laws and denial 
of civil liberties w’ere certainly not aimed at pre- 
venting support of the Sarda Act. But in effect 
they left the field clear to the opponents of that 
measure. And Government in_ its distress at 
having to combat a great political movement 
directed against it, sought allies in the most re- 
actionary of religious and social bigots. To 
obtain their good-will the Sarda Act was sat 
uj-Xin, extinguished. Hindu Musalnian ekta ki 
Jai—Yiciory to Hindu-Muslim Unityl 

The Muslims deserve their full share in this 
victor}', ilost of us had thought that the child- 
wife evil was largely confined to Hindus. But 
whatever the early disproportion might have 
been, Muslims were evidently determined not to 
be outdistanced, in this matter, as in others, 
by Hindus. So while on the one hand they 
claimed more seats in the councils, more jobs as 
policemen, deputy collectors, tahsildars, chap- 
rasis and the like, they hurried on with the 
work of increasing their child-wives. From the 
most noted taluqadars in Oudh to the humble 
worker, they all joined in this endeavour, till at 
last the 1931 census proclaimed that victory had 
come to them. The report of the Age of Con- 
sent Committee had previously prepared us to 
revise our previous opinion but the census went 
much further than had been expected. It told 
us that Muslims had _ actually surpassed _ the 
Hindus in the proportion of their child-wives. 
Tn Assam “ Muslims have now far the largest 
proportion of child-wives in all the early age 
groups;” in Bchar and Orissa the census tells 
UP that “ Whereas the proportion of Hindu girl- 
wives (including widows) below the age of ten 
has increased since 1921 from 105 to 160, among 
Mu.«lims it has increased from 76 to 202.” Truly 
a triumph for the Sarda Act and the Govern- 
ment that is supposed to enforce it. 

Lest it be said that our enlightened Indian 
States lag behind on this issue, the Government 
of Mysore has recently made its position clear. 
A venturesome member sought to introduce a 
Child Marriage Restraint Bill, on the lines of 
the Sarda Act, in the Mysore Council. The 
motion was stoutly opposed by a Dewan 
Bahadur on behalf of orthodox Brahmins and 
a Khan Bahadur on behalf of Muslims. The 
Government generously permitted the official 
members to vote as they liked, but, oddly 
enough, the entire official bloc, including two 
European members, voted against the motion 
and with their votes helped to defeat it. 
Religion was again saved. 

This instance of the Sarda Act was a reveal- 
ing one for it showed that all the shouting about 
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Ilindu-Muslim friction and disunity was 
exaggerated and. in any event, niis-directed. 
That there was such friction no body could 
deny, hut it was the outcome not so much of 
religious differences as of eecnomio distress, 
unemployment, and a race for jobs, which put 
on a sanctified garb and in the najue of religion 
deluded and excited the masses. If the differ- 
ence had been essentially religious one would 
have thought tlmt the orthodox of the two 
faiths would be the fartl^est removed from each 
other and the most hostile to each other's pre- 
tcn.sions. A? a matter ol fact they combine 
frequently enough to combat anv movement 
of reform social, economic. poliTical. Both 
icok upon the person who wants to change the 
existiiici’ order in any way as the real enemv: 
l)oth dine desperately and rather patheticaliy 
to ilio British Government for instinct-ivelv 

4 

they realise that tliey are in the same boa* 
witli it. 

Nf’arly twenty-two years ago. before the 
Whu-. in .lanuary. 1914. tiie Aen Khan wrote 
an article in tlie Edinhn-(jh Eein^'v: on tlie 
Indian .situation. Tie advi-sed the- Government 
t'l abandon iVie policy of separating Hindu? 
from Muslims and to rally the mcdcrato of boih 
creeds in a common camp so as to provide a 
counterpoise to the radical nationalist tend- 
encies of young India, both Hindu and Muslim. 
In those days extremism tv.as confined to 
nationalism and did not go l>cyond the political 
plane. Even ?o the Aga Khan sensed tliat the 
vita! division lay not along religious lines but 
along I'/olitical — between those who mor*' or les« 
stood for British domination in India and 
othei’S who desired to end it. That na'ionalist 
issue still dominates the field and is likely to 
do so as long as India remains politicullv 
nnfrec. But -today other issues have also 
assumed prominence — social and economic. If 
radical political change was feared by the 
moderate and sociallv backward elements, much 
more are they terrified by the prospect of social 
and economic change. Indeed it is -fhe fear 
of the latter that has reacted on the politica’ 
issue and made many a so-called advanced 
politician retrace his steps. He has in some 
cases become frankly a reactionarv in politics. 
or a camouflaged reactionary lil-:c the com- 
munolists. or an open champion of his class 
interests and vested rights, like the big zamin- 
dars and taluqadar.s and industrialists. 

I have no doubt that this process -nill con- 
tinue and will lead to the toning down of com- 
munal and religious anirao'^ities, to Hiudu- 
iluslim unity— of a kind. The communabs+s 
of various groups, in spite of their mutual 


hostilitv'. will embrace each other like long lost 
brothers and swear fealty in a new joint cam- 
paign against those who are out for racScal 
change, politically or socially or economically. 
n-)e new aligmnent will be a healthier one and 
the issues will be clearer. The indications 
towanls seme such grouping are already visible, 
thougli they will take some time to develop. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal, the champion of the 
soliciariiy of Islam, is in cordial agreement witli 
orthodox Hindus in some of their most rc- 
acdonaiw demands. lie writes: “ 1 vc-rv much 
ajipreciafe the uvihodox Hindu.s’ demands for 
protection against religious reformer.? in the 
new constitution. Indeed this demand ought 
to have been first made by the Muslims.” He 
fuiiher explains rliai “ the encouragement in 
India of religious adventurers on the ground 
of modern liberalism tends to make people 
mure and more indifferent to religion and will 
eventually completely elimivi.atr; the importanl 
factor of religion from the life of th'' 
community. The Indian mind will tb.on seek 
some other .substiuue for religion which is 
likely to be- nothing je<s t.lmn the form of 
ailieistic materialism which has appeared in 
Russia.” 

This fear of cominimisiu has driven many 
liberals and other middle groups in Europe to 
fascism and reaction. Even the old enemies, 
the Jesuits and tiie Freemasons, have covered 
up their bitter hostility of two hundred years 
to face the common enemy. In India com- 
munism and socialism arc understood by rela- 
tively ver\* few pei-scns and most people who 
shout loudest again&t them are supremelv 
ignorant about them. But they are influenced 
partly iustmetively bccau.se of their vested 
interests, and partly because of the propa- 
ganda on the part of Government, -which always 
stresses the religious issue. 

Sir ^lohamad Iqbal’s argument, however. 
takc.« us verj- much further than merely anti- 
conmumism or anti-socialism and it is worth- 
while examining it in seme detail. His posi- 
tion. on this issue of suppression of all reformers, 
is. it should be I'emembered. almost the same 
as that of the Sanatanist Hindus. And even 
a pm-ty which presumes to call itself Demo- 
cratic or Nationalist (or perhaps some other 
name — it is difficult to keep pace with the 
periodic transfomiations of half-a-dozen worthv 
gentlemen in w'estem India) declared recently 
in its pro{p-amme that it was opposed to all 
legislative interference with religious rights and 
customs. In India this covers a -wddp field and 
there are few denartments of life which cannot 
be r’onnected -^rith religion. Not to interfi 
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with them legislatively is a mild way of saying 
that the orthodox may continue in every way 
as "before and no changes will be permitted. 

Sir Mohamad would go further for Islam, 
according to him, does not believe in tolerance. 
Its solidarity consists in a certain uniformity 
which does not permit any heresy or non-con- 
formity within the fold. Hinduism is utterly 
different because, in spite of a common culture 
and outlook, it lacks uniformity and for 
thousands of years has actually encouraged the 
formation of innumerable sects. It is difficult 
to define heresy when almost every conceivable 
variation of the central theme is held by some 
sect. This outlook of Islam is probably com- 
parable to that of the Roman Catholic Church; 
both think in terms of a world community 
owning allegiance to one definite doctrine and 
are not prepared to tolerate any deviation from 
it. A person belonging to an entirely different 
religion is preferable to a heretic, for a heretic 
creates confusion in the minds of true believers. 
Therefore a heretic mur" be shown no quarter 
and his ideas must be suppressed. That, 
essentially, has alwa3’’s been, and still is, the 
belief of the Catholic Church, but its practice 
has been toned down to meet modem ‘ liberal ' 
notions. When the practice fitted in with the 
theory it led to the Spanish Inquisition, the 
aufoH da fe. and various crusades and wars 
against Christian non-conformists in Europe. 
The Inquisition has a bad odour now and we 
shiver to think of its cruelties. Yet it was 
carried on by high-minded, deeply religious 
men who ne'\''er thought of personal gain. TTiey 
believed with all the intensity of religious con- 
viction that the heretic would go to hell if he 
persisted in his error, and with all their might 
they souglit to save his immortal soul from the 
eternal pit. What did it matter if in this 
attempt the body was made to suffer? 

Islam is obviously different from the 
Roman Catholic Church because it has no 
Pope, no vogular priesthood, and not so many 
dogmas. But I imagine that the general exclu- 
sive. intolerant outlook is the same, and it 
would approve of heresy hunts for the suppres- 
sion of the evil before it spread. Cardinal 
Newman denving the nineteenth centurv' 
assumption of the progress of our race said that 
•' our races progress and perfectabiliW is a 
(Irer-m. because revelation contradicts it.” 
Further he said that ‘'it would be a gain to 
this country were it vastly more supei*stitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its 
religion, tlian at pre.scnt it shows itself to be.” 
He was referring to England. 

I wonder how far Sir Mohamad Iqbal 


would accept Cardinal Newman’s dictum, 
applying it to Islam of course. I imagine that 
quite a large number of both Hindus and 
Muslims would agree with the Cardinal, each 
thinking in tenns of his owm reli^on. Indeed, 
I should s&y that most truly religious people 
belonging to almost any organized religion 
would agree with him. Personally I entireh’ 
disagree with him because my outlook is not 
that of religion. But I think I can dimly 
understand the religious outlook and to some 
extent even appreciate it. Granting the 
supreme importance of certain dogmas and 
beliefs the rest seems to follow. If I am 
absolutely convinced that a thing is evil, it is 
absurd to talk of tolerating it. It must be 
suppressed, removed, liquidated- If I believe 
that this world is a snare and a delusion and 
the only reality is the next 'world, then the 
question of progress or change here below hardly 
arises. Because I have no such absolute con- 
victions, and the beliefs I hold in matters of 
theological and metaphysical religion are 
negative rather than positive, I can easily pose 
as a ‘ tolerant ’ individual. It costs me nothing 
in mental suppression or anguish. It is far 
more difficult for me to be tolerant about other 
matters relating to this world in regard to ■which 
I hold positive opinions. But even then the 
opinion has not got the intensity of religious 
belief and so I am not likely to favour inquisi- 
torial methods for the suppression of opinions 
and beliefs I consider harmful. Not being 
interested in the other world, whatever it may 
be, I judge largely by the effects I observe in 
this world. I am unable therefore to find a 
supernatural sanction for inflicting cruelty, 
physical or mental, here below. Perhaps also 
most of us of the modern world (Fascists and 
Hitlerites excluded) are far more squeamish in 
the matter of causing pain or even watching 
it with unconcern than our stout old ancestors 
were. 

Thus we make a \drtue of our indifference 
and cal! it tolerance, just as the British Govern- 
ment takes credit for impartiality and neutrality 
in matters of religion when in reality it is 
supremely indifferent to them so long as its 
secular interests are not touched. But there is 
no shadow of toleration when its administra- 
tion is criticized or condemned. That is sedi- 
tion, to be expiated by long years of prison. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal would thus like to 
Jiave, so far as Muslims are concerned, a strict 
iiniformitj’’ and conformity enforced by the 
power of the State. But who would lay down 
the common standard which ■was to be followed? 
Would there be a kind of permanent commis- 
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sion of the Jamiat-ul-Uiema advising the 
secular arm, as the Roman Church used to 
advise the princes of Europe in the days of 
its temporal glory? Sir ^lohamad, however, 
does not seem to approve of the present genera- 
tion of nioulvies and ulemas. He says that “ in 
the modern world of Islam ambitious and 
ignorant mullfusm. taking advantage of modern 
Press, has shameles-sly attempted to hurl the 
old pre-Islaraic Magian outlook at tire face of 
the twentieth century.” On the otlier hand he 
expresses his sorrowful contempt for the “ so- 
called ‘ enlightened ' Muslims ” who “ have 
gone to the extent of preaching ‘ tolerance ’ to 
their brethren in faith.” 

The election or nomination of a competent 
authority to interpret the ecclesiastical law 
under modem conditions will be no easy 
matter, and it is well known that even the pious 
and the orthodox often disagree amongst them- 
selves. Orthodoxy ultimately becomes one’s 
owm doxy, and the other person’s doxy is 
heterodoxy. 

If such an authority is established it will 
deal presumably with the Muslims alone. But 
Islam is a proselytising religion and questions 
touching other faiths will frequently arise. 
Even now doubtful cases arise, especially relat- 
ing to girls and women who, with little thought 
of religion, marry a Muslim or elope with him 
or are abducted by him. If they slide back 
from the strict path of the faith are they to 
be subjected to the terrible punishment for 
apostasy ? 

In the purely religious sphere then we 
might have, if Sir Mohamad’s suggestions were 
carried out, the institution of a kind of Inquisi- 
tion with heresy hunts, excommunication, 
punishment for apostasy, and a general suppres- 
sion of “ so-called ‘ enlightened ’ Muslims ” and 
a prohibition of the practice or breaching of 
‘ tolerance.’ Other spheres of life would be 
equally affected for Islam and Hinduism do not 
believe in confining themselves to Sunday 
observ'ance. They arc week-day religions in- 
vading every department of life. 

The next step is obviously one of full 
application of the personal law in strict accord- 
ance with the ancient texts. In theory this 
personal law is still applied both to Hindus and 
Muslims in the British courts, but in practice 
many changes have crept in. The criminal law 
at present prevailing in the country has very 
little, or perhaps nothing, to do with the old 
Muslim or Hindu codes. In civil law the diver- 
gence is not marked and inheritance, marriage, 
divorce, adoption, etc., are supposed to be 
according to the old directions. But even here 


some changes have crept in and attempts are 
constantly being made to widen their range 
(civil marriage, divorce among Hindus, Sards 
Act, etc.). In regard to inheritance tliere is the 
very curious Oudh Estates Act affecting the 
Oudh taluqadars which lays down a peculiar 
and unique rule which is applied equally to 
Hindu. Muslim or Christian taluqadars. 

Tliis tendency to drift .away from the old 
personal law wiil have to be stopped if the 
orthodox have their way. An attempt to do 
so is now being made by the Frontier Province 
Council where a ‘ Moslem Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Bill ’ was recently 
referred to a Select Committee for report. I 
have no idea what happened to this Bill after- 
wards. In the course of a debate in the Council 
on this Bill a speaker ‘ analysing the funda- 
mental principles of Islam ’ said that ‘ if the 
Bill were passed they would have to see the law 
was carried out strictly in accordance with the 
Shariat, for no non-^Ioslira could administer 
the Shariat. He was opposed to the partial 
enforcement of the Shariat and w-'anted its full 
enforcement.” 

The demand that onlv a Moslim should 
administer the Shariat seems reasonable for 
non-Moslims can hardly enter into its spirit. 
If the Moslims have their separate courts with 
their qazis, there is no valid ground for refusing 
the same privilege to the Hindus or any other 
religious group. We shall thus have a number 
of courts of law functioning independently in 
each geographical area for each separate group. 
It will be something like the capitulations of 
semi-colonial countries but in a greatly ex- 
aggerated form for the whole population will 
be divided up and not merely some foreigners. 
Perhaps that will be a logical development of 
our communal separate electorates. 

Each group of these separate courts will 
have its own laws and methods of procedure. 
Some difficulties will no doubt arise w’hcn the 
parties involved belong to different religious 
groups. Wiich court are they to go to and 
which law' to follow? Perhaps mixed courts 
will grow up to deal with such cases and some 
kind of amalgam of laws and procedure be 
adopted by these courts. Criminal cases are 
likely to prove especially troublesome. If a 
Hindu steals a Muslim’s property w’hose law 
is to be applied? Or in the case of adultery 
w'here the persons profess different religions. 
The choice between the two codes might have 
serious consequences for the punishments might 
vary greatly between them. I am not sure 
w’hat punishment Manu has laid dowm for theft 
or adulterj’, but I have an idea (I write subjeOT 
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to correction) that according to the old Islamic 
latvi, following Mosaic parallels, the thief has 
his hand cut off and the adulterers must be 
stoned to death. 

It seems to me that all this will produce 
a certain confusion in our administration of 
justice; there will be considerable overlapping 
and friction. But it may lead indhectly to one 
good result. Far more lawyers will be needed 
to unravel, or at any rate to profit by, the 
tangled web of laws and procedures, and thus 
perhaps we might lessen to some extent the 
wide-spread unemployment among our middle 
classes. 

Other far-reaching consequences would 
follow the adoption and application of the joint 
views of Sir Mohamad Iqbal and the Sanatanist 
Hindus, The ideals aimed at will largely be 
(subject to some inevitable adjustment with 
modern conditions) the reproduction of the 
social conditions prevailing in Arabia in the 
seventh century (in the case of the Muslims) 
or those of India two thousand or more years 
ago (in the case of Hindus). With all the good- 
will in the world a complete return to the 
golden ages of the past •v\dU not be possible, but, 
at any rate, all avoidable deviations will be 
prevented and an attempt will be made to 
stereotype our social and economic structure 
and make it incapable of change. So-called 
reform movements will of course be frowned 
upon or suppressed. The long tentacles of the 
law of sedition may grow longer still and new 
crimes may be created. Thus to advocate the 
abolition of the purdah (veil) by women might 
(from the Muslim side) be made into an offence; 
to preach the loosening of caste restrictions or 
interdining might (from the Sanatanist side) 
be also made criminal. Beards may become de 
riguexiT for Muslims; caste-marks and top- 
knots for Hindus. And of course all the 
(Orthodox of all shapes and hues would join in 
the worship and service of Property, especially 
the extensive and wealthy properties and 
endowments belonging to religious or semi- 
religious bodies. 

Perhaps all this is a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of what might happen under the joint 
regime of the Sanatanists and Ulemas, but it is 
by no means a fanciful picture, as any one 
who has followed their recent activities can 
demonstrate. Only two months ago (in June 
1925 ) a Sanatana Dhanna Conference was held 
in Bezwada. The holy and learned Swami who 
opened the Conference told us that "co-educa- 
tion, divorce and postpuberty marriages would 
mean the annihilation of Hinduism.” I had 
jiot realised till then that these three, or rather 


the absence of them, were the main props of 
Hinduism — tliis is rather involvcd but T 
my meaning is clear. Tlie chairnian of the 
Reception Committee of that C^>nferc-iice 
fm-ther told us that he "vieweil will) grave 
concern the growth of the Indian wonicnV 
movement and asserted that the women who 
were fighting for equal rights with_ men did not 

represent the real women of India 

They are merely agitators who have tin-own 
modesty — the outstanding quality of Indian 
women — ^to the winds.” 

I am afraid I cannot bring uiysolf to agree 
with Sir Mohamad Iqbal and the Sanatanists. 
Partly the reason perhaps is a personal and 
selfish one. I do not think I shall get on at all 
under their joint regime: I may even land 
myself in prison. I have spent a long enough 
period of my life in prison under the British 
Government 'and I sec no particular mason why 
I should add to it under the new dispensation, 
But my personal fate is of little account; what 
matters is the larger theme of (mlia and her 
millions. It is an astonishing thing to mo that 
while oui' millions starve and live like l)easl> 
of the field, we ignore their lot and talk of 
vague metaphysical ideas and tlie good of their 
souls; that we shirk the problem.^ of today in 
futile debate about yesterday and llio day 
before yesterday; that wlicn tliougliti'ul men and 
women all over the world are considering 
problems of human welfare aud how lo lu-ssen 
human misery and .stupidity, we. wlio need 
betterment and raising mosi, slmuld think 
complacently of what our ancestors did thousands 
of years ago, and for ourselves should 
continue to grovel on the gi’oimd. li astonishes 
me that a poet like Sir Moimmad It[l)id should 
be insensitive to the suffering that surrounds 
him; that a scholar and tliinkta- like 
Sir Mohamad should put forward fantastic 
schemes of States within States, and advocate, 
a social structm-e which may have suited a 
past age but is a hopeless anaclmmism today. 
Does his reading of histoi-y not tell liim that 
nations fell because they could not adapt 
themselves to changing conditions, and because 
they stuck too long to that -vaa-y structure 
which he wants to introduce in a measure in 
India today? We were not wise enough in 
India and the other countries of the East in 
the past and we have suffered for our folly. 
Are we to be so singularly foolish as not even 
to profit by our and other’s exi‘)erioncc? 

Bertrand Russell says somewhere : " If 

existing knowledge were used and tested 
methods applied, we could in a generation 
produce a population almost wholly free from 
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disease, malevolence and stupidity. In one 
generation, if we chose, we could bring in the 
millennium.” It is the supreme tragedy of our 
lives that this millennium should be udthin 
our I'each, so tantalisingly near us, and yet so 
far as almost to seem unattainable. I do not 
know vdiat the future has in store for India and 


her unhappy people, what further agonies, 
what greater humiliation and torture of^the 
.soul. But I am confident of this that w’hatcver 
happens we cannot go back inside the shell 
from out of wliich we have emerged. 

Almora District Jail. 

23 . 8 . 1985 . 


DAUGHTERS OF SINDH 

By N.VGENDRANATH GUPTA 


l).\U(iHTERS OF SlKDH — ANU OF INDIA. 

Imagine a modern Rip Van Winkle 
waking after fifty years of profound slumber 
and looking about him in astonished be- 
^vildernunit. tiien rubbing his eyes and look- 
ing around again to satisfy hira.=elf that he 
is not dreaming. That is my feeling today as 
T behold you before me, visions of grace and 
comeliness which were denied to mv eves ^vhen 

to to> 

1 served Sindh half a century ago. Many 
changes have taken place during these decades, 
but this is the most important of all that the 
woinen should have pushed aside the purdah 
and come out into the light of day. It was tlie 
same some years ago all over northern India and 
the gentler and fairer half of the population 
remained in seclusion, shut out from the light 
of the sun and tlie winds of heaven — amryam- 
pashya, unseen of the sun. In the Punjab, in 
Sindli. in the United Pi’ovinces and Bihar and 
in Bengal it was everywhere tlie same, the men 
free to move about as they chose, the women 
[icnned in the liouses behind the purdah, which 
no one ventured to lift. So unrelenting was the 
rigour of this custom that in certain sections 
of society and in some Indian States it was con- 
■‘idcred bad form to make any inquirj' about 
the daughters of a visitor. In the usual con- 
\-entional questions about health a man was 
asked whether his sons were well. No inquiry' 
was made about his daughters. This was the 
case in cities and towns; in villages and rural 
areas the purdah w’as not strictly enforced. 

Men in India proudly claimed that they 
were descended from the ancient Aryans and 
[iraised without stint the ancient institutions. 
But they never paused to consider that the 
purdah was an un-Aryan custom. With scarcely 
any reservations women in ancient Aryan India 
were as free as the men. No serious disquali- 
fications were imposed upon them. The ancient 


Sanskrit books are full of the names of remark- 
able women, women learned and wise, women 
wise in the ways of the world, gentle women 
of surpassing loveliness, heroic women spurning 
death, women whose devotion conquered death. 
Gar^, the daughter of a Rishi, was as wise as 
a Rishi. Lilavati was the greatest mathemati- 
cian of her time. Where else in the literature 
of the world shall we look for such names as 
Sita and Bavitii. Draupadi and Damayanti, 
Kausalya and Kunti? No ideal of woman- 
hood can be higher tlian that represented by 
these names. And yet suddenly, in despite of 
the ancient Aryan tradition, women were de- 
barred from outdoor life and found themselves 
confined to the house beliind the inviolable 
privacy of the purdah. How this change was 
brought about is not quite clear. To a certain 
extent it must have been due to a desire to 
imitate the customs of the Moslem rulers of 
the country'. The purdah system is wholly a 
Mussalman custom. It is enforced by all 
nations and tribes which have embraced Islam. 
In Arabia, Persia. Tartary, Turkey and Egypt 
the purdah is universal. Even if women had 
to go out in the streets they were never seen 
unveiled. The burka and the yashmak com- 
pletely covered their features. In India the 
purdah was even more rigorous for Mussalman 
women of good families never ventured out on 
foot out of the house at all. Another reason 
why this custom was adopted in northern 
India may be that it was not safe for women, 
specially good-looking women, to be seen 
abroad. The powerful Mussalman nobles were 
above all laws and they could forcibly s«ize 
and bring into their harems any woman they 
pleased. With the introduction of the purdah 
among the Hindus there was a distinct change 
in the attitude towards women. The ancient 
Aryans treated women with all honour, ^ 
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courtesy, all chivalry. Women found a place 
in th^ councils of men, they were associated 
with public affairs, they shared responsibility. 
The purdah fell as a partition between men and 
women. Insensibly, the relations between 
them changed. Not that there was any ill- 
treatment or positive neglect of women, but 
there was an undeniable decline in their status 
in society. Their remoteness from the outer 
world, their exclusion from all affairs outside 
the immediate family circle necessarily narrowed 
the sphere of their usefulness. Their 
education was neglected. Their intellectual 
stature was dwarfed, The home and domesti- 
city absorbed all their thoughts, all their energy. 
They had no concern with the more serious 
problems of life. With the purdah barring 
egress from the home, with no knowledge of 
what lay outside their outlook on life lost 
breadth and keenness. Yet men never ceased 
waxing eloquent over the glory of yore, forget- 
ful that the chief glory of a race is the exalta- 
tion_ of its womanhood, and deaf to the cry 
assailing their ears, Ichabod! the glory is 
departed. 

I have said that fifty years ago the women 
of Sindh were invisible. This must not be 
taken literally for I had fleeting glimpses of 
them at Hyderabad, Hala, Suldcur, Shikarpur 
and other places. They were the mothers, more 
probably the grandmothers, of the present 
generation. They were unlike the women and 
girls of the present day. They dressed differ- 
ently, they wore ornaments which have become 
obsolete and gone out of use. The ivory banhis 
covering the arm like a long gauntlet of armour, 
the awkward nose-rings, tne bristling ear-rings, 
the fluttering peshgirs and the scanty slippers 
are no more to be seen. The ornaments now 
worn are fewer and lighter, the graceful and 
becoming sari has replaced the frock and 
pyjamas, the slippers and shoes are up to date. 
The women of Sindh are now garbed like their 
sisters elsewhere and match them in grace and 
attractiveness. 

This matter of dress is an important thing 
for it is an indication of a distinctive nation- 
ality. There are different ways of wearing a 
sun. The women of Maharashtra and Madras 
do not put it on in the same way as the women 
of north India, but the sari is essentially a 
feminine garb. It is drapery of a fine artistic 
conosption, clothing the limbs in folds of match- 
less grace, yet in no way hampering their free 
movement. While the men of India dress in 
various ways, many donning the unsightly, 
tight-fitting European costume the women, with 
« finer instinct for the beautiful and befitting. 


have chosen the sari all over India. The 
ancient Sanskrit books unfortunate y do not 
give a complete description of the clothes worn 
by the ancient Aryans. Of male attire only a 
few details arc casually incntionea. The 

u&hnish, or turban, was the common hcacklross, 
the uttariya, or ebadar, correspomhng to the 
Roman toga, covered the torso an<I tiic upper 
part of the body. Two nether garments were 
worn, the inner and the outer, the 
and the vahirvasa, but the fashion in winch 
the outer garment was worn _ is not known, 
though it was obviously a dhoti. Sandals were 
worn on the feet. Of the attire of women the 
details are even more scanty. In two instances, 
however, an opportunity is offered for forming 
some idea of the dress worn by women, i he 
first is when Draupadi was dragged by the hair 
by the fiendish Duhshasana to the open 
assembly where Yudhisthira had staked and 
lost her in a frenzy of gambling, Not content 
with humiliating her and calling her ca slave 
woman Duhshasana attempted to strip her of 
the garment she wore. Draupadi prayed to be 
spared this outrage; she added that owing to 
the period of uncleanness she was wearing only 
a single garment. We see the drama moving 
swiftly and fatefully. The four younger 
Pandavas, each possessed of the strength of a 
lion, looking on in wrathful but heljiloss im- 
potence, because every one of them had been 
staked and lost, and belonged to the winner ; 
the mighty Bhima flaring up and calling upon 
Sahadeva, the youngest brother, to bring fire 
so that Bhima might bum to ash(^ the hands 
of Yudhisthira, the hands that had gambled 
away a kingdom and even the liberty of four 
brothers and had exposed Draupadi to tliis out- 
rage. Then came the miracle. In resiionsc to 
her agonized prayer the unseen hand of the 
Lord Srilcrishna clothed the weeping Draupadi 
with fresh clothes while Duhshasana vainly 
tried to snatch away the single garment she 
wore. Heap upon heap of clothing was piled 
before the astonished eyes of the assembly and 
Draupadi stood safe and' unsharaed, her fair 
limbs draped by an inexhaustible supply of 
clothing until the wicked Duhshasana was 
baffled and desisted from his vain efforts. This 
drama of passion and miraculous intervention 
culminated in the tremendous and savage oath 
of Bhimasen, who swore to tear open the breast 
of Duhshasana and drink his heart’s blood on 
the field of battle — an oath that was fulfilled 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetra, though, as 
subsequently explained, Bhima did not actually 
drink the blood, but brought- it- near his lips. 
Cannibalism was impossible for the Aryans. 
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We learn here definitely that the women 
in ancient Aryavarta wore more than one 
garment and the principal article of clothing 
was the sari, for no other garment could be 
supplied in such smooth and endless succession. 

In the deeply moving and exquisitely con- 
ceived story of Nala and Damayanti there is 
an incident which gives us an idea of the dress 
worn in those ancient times. Like Yudhisthira 
Nala succumbed to the passion for gambling 
and lost his kingdom and everything he pos- 
sessed to his brother Pushkara. It is stated 
that Kali, the evil one, assumed the form of 
dice and so helped Pushkara to win. and with 
his evil counsel led Nala from misfortune to 
misfortune. Nala and his wife Damayanti, 
each wearing a single garment, left the king- 
dom. While suffering from the pangs of hunger 
Nala noticed a number of birds on the ground 
and thinking to catch them and cook them for 
food he took off the cloth he was wearing and 
threw it over the birds like a net. The birds 
flew away with the garment leaving Nala naked 
as Adam before he had eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge and had donned the 
apron of fig-leaves. It is obvious that the 
cloth which Nala wore, must have been a dhoti. 
Later on, finding Damayanti a.sleep and pick- 
ing up a sword which lay close by — another 
ruse of Kali — Nala cut the garment she was 
wearing into two and fied with the half of it. 
leaving the other half on the person of his 
wife. This garment, again, could have been 
only a sari, for no other piece of clothing can 
be divided into two and yet help to cover the 
bodies of two persons. 

It is safe, therefore, to conclude that the 
sari and t!ie dhoti were worn by the ancient 
.\ryans and these articles are still retained in 
use. The majority of men still wear the dhoti, 
while the snn is worn almost universally bj' the 
women of India. By adopting the sari the 
women of Sindh have identified themselves with 
the women of the rest of India. 

Yet another turn of the whirligig of time 
and the purdah, never observed in ancient 
times, has been cast aside and women no longer 
submit to seclusion in the house like birds in 
a cage. We cannot yet say that the purdah 
has altogether disappeared but it is well on the 
way to total abolition. In Turkey, one of the 
strongest citadels of the purdah system, it has 
been sternly forbidden by the mandate of Ghazi 
Kamal Pasha, the man of destiny. In Eg>’pt 
and in Persia there is a movement to do away 
with this custom. In India the custom never 
prevailed in the south, the gosha, or purdah, 
being confined to a small number of women in 


the Madras Presidency. There is flO purdah 
in Maharashtra and Gujrat, and it is not»ve^ 
long ago that Maratha women were intrepid 
riders and actually took part in fighting. In 
the Punjab, the reformed and advanced section 
of the women has abandoned the purdah, but 
the orthodox and conservative sections still 
cling to it. It is in the United Provinces and 
Bihar that the hold of the purdah is still strong 
and women are i-arely seen in public, but there 
also a beginning has been made and with the 
progress of education women will assert their 
right to emancipation from the veil and the 
purdah. In Bengal also this baneful custom 
lingers though it is being rejected by a steadily 
increasing number of women. The most perni- 
cious effect of the purdah is the change it 
brings about in the relationship of the two 
sexes. Woman is not the plaything of man but 
his partner and fellow-worker, entitled to her 
share in everything pertaining to the common- 
weal. The purdah makes it impossible and 
accentuates the instinct of sex. 

In Sindh, the emancipation of women from 
the purdah marks a new cycle of progress. 
The number of girls attending school and 
college is increasing every year. Co-education 
has been introduced and should have the whole- 
some and beneficent effect of promoting a spirit 
of comradeship between girls and boys, and 
encouraging intellectual sympathy and friendly 
rivalry’ in scholarship. If I have likened myself 
to Rip Van Winkle I may add that the first 
feeling of bewilderment has passed while the 
feeling of happiness abides. To Sindh I owe 
more tlian I can ever hope to be able to repay. 
I was only a lad when I first rested my eyes 
on this land of many memories, associated in- 
dissolubly with ancient Aryan tradition and 
Aryan achievement. The all too generous kind- 
ness I met with everj-where is a debt of grati- 
tude I can never discharge and my heart and 
memoiy have clung to Sindh during all these 
years that have been gathered into the past. 
And it makes me happy indeed to behold you, 
the daughters and granddaughters of women 
whom I never saw because they lived behind 
the impenetrable veil of the purdah, and to find 
you taking your rightful place as co-workers 
for the common welfare of the community, 
fitting yourselves for your share of the work 
with suitable intellectual equipment and with 
a clearer and broader outlook on life. 

More wonderful than the lifting of the 
purdah is the awakening of the national con- 
sciousness among the women of India. T/ikc 
the breath of daT^^l. the rustle of the momiav. 
breeze that passes over a sleeping world and 




rouses men and women to the acrivi'des of a 
ne'^ day, like the blare of a bugle, tbe reveille 
suddenly awakening an army bivouacing in the 
open, a new A-oice, never heard before, silent, 
deep, iniperativo, insistent, and audible to tlio 
heart alone has been calling to the people oi 
India to liestir themselves and take their place 
in the ranks of the natiojis of the world. And 
this call, so irresistible in its appeal, has not 
passed the women of India by. Neitlicr the 
thickness oi the purdah, nor the solid Avails of 
the zenana ha'/e been fihle to sluit out this 
supreme call of duty. Cwcn as in the silent 
night the wizard notes of Srikrishna’s magic 
lute came floating on the breeze to the sleeping 
Gopis calling upon them to renounce hearth and 
home, and follow the Lord, even so hath come 
this call of sendee and sacrifice, tiie call of the 
land Avliioh for countless generations lias been 


passed down the generations by word of mouth. 
Eveiywhere in India all classes of men and 
women are steeped in ancient tradition, and 
the constitution of society is penetrated througli 
and through by the li\dng lessons of a dead 
past. 

Remarkable as this awakening has been ii_ 
has not been confined to India alone. Several 
years ago the late Lord Milner AA'as sent to far- 
off Egypt to record evidence for a certain Com- 
mission. He took up his quarters in one of tin 
princi))al hotels in Cairo and invited witnesse.- 
to appear before him. But the Avomen of Cairo 
were determined that the Commission should 
be boycotted rnd no witness should appear 
before 'Lord Milner. IVithout discarding tlic 
Ya.shmak they boarded tnani cars, .stood before 
the houses of the invited uitnesses, intetwiewed 
them and made them promise that they would 


the Jlother of us all. She needs emancipation 
like her daughters, the purdah that has shut 
her out from freedom must be lifted, tlse stone 
walls of the zenana in wiiich she lias been con- 
fined for long centuries must be rased to the 
giound. 

How promiu has been the response oi tir 
womanhood of India to this call of renuncia- 
tion and snttVring and semce, tl.i^: impulsion 
of the spii-it that 5urrendei*s CA'oiytliing and 
seeks nothing! Unbidden and iiusoilcitcd. or 
oA-en saying so much as by your leave, the 
Avomeii of India haye flung themselves into tlii.* 
spiritual struggle with suffering for their only 
reward and hardsliips as their only recognition. 
They huA-e made no terms, demanded no better 
treatment, asked for no modification of their 
status. There has been no Declaration of 
Rights, no insistence on equality with men, no 
thouglit and no suggestion of recompense ot 
any kind. It has proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the force of ancient Aryan 
tradition has not been lost, that neither con- 


offer no cA'idence. The result was that T;Oi’d 
Milner had to leaA^e Egypt without being able 
to take down the statement of a single AA-itness. 

It would be presumptuous for any one to 

ofl’er the women of India any advice as regard- 

their duty to the country and to the natioii. 

Thc-v h.aA'e A\’cited for no lead nor needed anv 

* 

guidanee. Witliout so much as a hint from 
anv one thcA' have come forward m tain- lur- 
full share in the emaiicir)atjon of tlicii' mcc. i\. 
the struggle that spells suffering, in iiio Avork 
that calls for more and more .sacrifice. So 
spontrm-ous and willing has boon their part 
that there is no cal! for any man to inteiwcni 
or to show which way lie.s the path of duty. 
They haA’e deriA-ed their inspiration and timir 
strength from the perennial fountainliead of 
the ancient Arvans. the founders and forbears 
of the race. IVc, the men of India, have only 
TO render homage to the lievnio daughters of 
India. 

Still there is something to be said; stik 
there is a certain lack which has to be filled 


finement nor ignorance has taken away from 
the women of India their ancient heritage, the 
intrepid courage that quailed before nothing, 
the devotion tliat knew no limits, the selfless- 
ness that Avas the crown of Aiyan Avomanliness. 
During all these centuries of decadence, the 
intrdduction of alien customs derogator>' to the 
dignity and position of women, the indelible 
impress of the ancient teaching has not been 
wholly effaced. '\\‘omen throughout India knew 
VfAvy little Sanskrit, which is the casket that 
holds the priceless treasure of the AA-isdoni of 
the ancient Aryans. In spite, howcA-er, of the 
inaccessibility of the original A-ersions a great 
deal of the old wisdom has come cIoato in folk- 
'a’e, in tradition, in translations, in stories 


It is necessary that the Avomen of India should 
come into closer touch, in a .spirit of loyalty 
and reverence. Avith the ancient Aryan lore 
Avhich belongs to them by the right of in- 
lieritance as much as it belongs to the men ol 
India. It is true that Indian girls are receiAung 
education in increasing numbers, but what sori 
of an education? How will it profit a student 
to learn other languages while neglecting his 
own? Boys and girls at school and college 
arc taught English, the language of the rulers 
of the country, and for a second lauguao’e thcA' 
usually take up French. What about the 
parent language of their own mother tongue? 
How much Sanskrit do Hindu students learn 
and how much Persian is learned bv Mussal- 
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man students? Some of the finest literature 
of the world has been wu-itten in these two 
classical languages. By a strange irony until 
quite recently Sanskrit was utterly unknown 
in Sindh. Sindhi is the closest derivative from 
the Sanskrit language. Of all other languages 
spoken in Upper India the direct parent is 
some form of Prakrit. The language that 
Buddha spoke and in which he preached was 
Pali, which is a form of Prakrit. The oldest 
Sanskrit dramas, some of them nearly as old 
as the time of the Buddha, were composed 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit; the 
king and his ministers, the Rishis and the 
superior people speak Sanskrit, while the jester 
or Vidushaka, the women and others speak 
Prakrit. Between the Sindhi language and 
Sanskrit, however, there is no trace of the 
intervention of any Prakrit dialect. The 
corruption and variation are due to the 
admixture of other languages, notably Persian. 
There is no gender in Sanskrit verbs; the 
same form is retained in both masculine and 
feminine genders. In Sindhi \'erbs also &x‘e 
masculine and feminine as in Urdu, so that 
there is a marked difference between the Sindhi 
spoken by men and that spoken by women. 

Not only was Sanskrit unknown in Sindh, 
but access to Sanskrit literature was barred 
by the absence of translations. Until quite 
recently there was no viTitten language in 
Sindh. Not very long ago the Persian alphabet 
was adapted by the men to write Sindhi while 
the women wrote Sindhi in Gunnukhi characters. 
Kutchi, which is practically the same as 
Sindhi, is even now only a spoken dialect and 
has no alphabet. It was different in other 
parts of India. In Bengal, the Ramayana by 
Krittivasa and the Mahabharata by Kasiram 
Das were composed in Bengali verse several 
centuries ago. They are not translations from 
the original Sanskrit but they contain the 
gist of the two great epics. The matchless 
lyrics of the famous Vaishnava poets rendered 
into exquisite verse the love scenes of Radha 
and Krishna, incidents of Srikrishna’s child- 
hood, and the deep spiritual truths underlying 
the love romance of which the scene lay in 
Brindavan. In the United Provinces, Tulsidas 
wrote his immortal work, Ramcharitamanasa, 
a version of the Ramayana which is read and 
recited throughout Bihar and the two provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. The whole of northern 
India is flooded with beautiful songs about 
Krishna and Radha. To these have to be 
added the songs of profound wisdom com- 
posed by Kabir, the songs of Surdas and others 
full of classical allusions and the soulful songs 
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of Mira Bai. The great centres of Sanskrit 
learning are located at Benares and in Bengal 
and they exercise a considerable influence over 
the people. 

These facilities did not exist in Sindh. 
Sanskrit is now being taught to a small number 
of students and it is open to other students at 
school and college to take up this language. 
What is needed, however, is the creation of an 
atmosphere surcharged with the ancient ideals 
and the ancient lore so that the rising genera- 
tion in India may ha^'e a truer and nobler con- 
ception of life and be better fitted for the 
strenuous future that lies before them. 
Specially is it necessary for the women of India 
to be intimately acquainted with the mytholo^ 
that is more important than history, the tradi- 
tion that fortifies the spirit and elevates 
character. Up to the present they have been 
chiefly guided by an inherited instinct un- 
consciously moulded by the traditions of the 
past. But the original treasure-house of 
teaching and wisdom, of precept and example 
is close to them and they have merely to put 
forth their hands and take what they will. 
Per\'erted custom in the first place and a wrong 
standard of education in the next have shut 
them out from their inheritance. They have 
not been taught the magic Open Sesame that 
would fling open the barred doors of the house 
of treasure and make them rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice — rich not with the wealth 
that is mere dross, but nch with the wealth 
which is never exhausted, the treasures of the 
intellect and the spirit. Unasked, the women 
of India have established their right to partake 
in tlic work of nation-building; unprompted, 
they must claim their inheritance of the ancient 
wisdom and ancient ideals. 

The education that neglects the classics 
of ancient India is defective in its conception 
and aims. It should be the aim of all educa- 
Uon in India to glean first the knowledge that 
is lying near at hand and then go farther 
afield, if need be. How does it avail the sons 
and daughters of India to study the epics of 
Homer and Milton while they know nothing 
of such epics as the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata? A great American poet, Walt 
Whitman, has aptly designated these Sanskrit 
works ‘towers of fables immortal fashioned 
from mortal dreams.’ These are towers from 
which the landscape of India as it was 
thousands of years ago can be fully surveyed 
and it is the duty of every Indian student to 
mount the towers and witness the wonders of 
the past. Shakespeare is a great dramatist 
who has portrayed every phase of human 
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nature, but is Kalidas to be left out of 
account? No other poet saw beauty and 
depicted it as he did. His Meghaduta, or the 
Cloud Messenger, represents the highest flight 
of imagination and the most varied imagery. 
The highest tribute that one great poet has 
ever paid to another is the eulogy bestowed 
by Goethe upon Kalidas’s famous drama, 
^kuntala. The earliest Sanskrit drama, the 
Mrichhakatika, or the Toy Cart, is an 
astonishing revelation of the depths and 
vanities of human nature. Sanskrit literature 
is valuable not only for its perfect art, but for 
its lofty ideals. The principal characters of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
paragons for all time. Rama is not only an 
incarnate of divinity worshipped by millions 
but a perfect type of the best manhood. Sita 
is the peerless ideal of womanhood. 
Yudhisthira, in spite of his weakness for 
gambling, is the embodiment of purity, truth* 
and honour, and was honoured by being per- 
mitted to enter heaven as a living mortal. 
The moral that runs as a golden thread 
throughout these great works is renunciation. 
There is no pessimism, no gloomy outlook on 
life. Strive to attain and then relinquish wliat 
has _ been attained, for life .itself cannot be 
retained. No other literature is so elevating, 
so flawless. 


Of the higher teaching of the Aryans only 
a bare mention is possible here. The profounri 
subtleties of the Upanisbads, the mystery and 
the problem of life and death are individual 
concerns to be grappled with and solved as 
best we may. The first equipment needed it 
for co-operative work, a united effort to attain 
a common end. For this the best preparation 
is to assimilate the ancient ideals and to apply 
them in actual life. In spite of many 
difficulties nobly have the women of Indio 
sustained their part in the change that is 
coming over the country. Let them seek light 
and strength from the masters and sages ol 
yore, who have bequeathed to the race sucl- 
rich nutriment for the mind and tlie spirit 
Women in India will come into their own as 
they did in the days gone by. The purdah will 
not shut them out from sight or from claiming 
their right to serve the Motherland. The soul 
of India has never perished, however much the 
body may have suffered. To you, the mothers 
the daughters, and sisters of our race, I offer 
my salutation and blessings. May all gi’acc 
and purity be yours, may you pass through 
the vale of life in light with the free winds of 
heaven playing around you, may the joys and 
blessings of life be meted out to you in 
abundant measure 1* 

*An address delivered at Karachi. 


CARRYING THEIR CIVIUZATION 


By Dr. DHIRENDRA N. ROY 
Professor in the University of the Philippines 


I N the June number of The Modem Review 
I have shown how the work of the 
Occidentals has caused a gradual extermina- 
tion of many small races. But their work 
has been carried on not along that line only. 
They' may have just a simple pride in their 
silent work of race extermination as they are 
loudly conscious of the scientific effeciency 
with which they seek to vindicate the blessed 
Darwinian law of the survival of the fittest. 
Thsy have even a higher pride in their majestic 
incursion, — in some cases quite decisive — 
against the culture and civilization of others 
Whenever and wherever they have found 
people with a distinct form of civilization they 
nave immediately set themselves against it and 
have never known peace till they have tom it 


here and there or, to their great jubilation, 
razed it altogether. 

Take, for instance, the great Aztecs and 

Mayas. These noble people had built up 
independently a wonderful civilization in central 
America. The remains of it that are now 
being unearthed tell us of their marvellous 
achievements in the field of culture. Their 
great sculptured monument known as the 

.... ^ ^ or Stone of the Sun gave the 

division of the year and symbolized “a 
cosmogonic myth of the Aztecs and the creation 
and destruction of the world.” Their 
languages were highly rich in religious songs 
and reflective poems. They held musical 
concert in the open air using many fine instru- 
ments. Their pottery vessels were' highly 
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artistic. They made beautiful ornaments of 
gold, si.ver, copper, jade, and other precious 
materials. They were really efficient in textiles 
and pieces of feather work. Referring to the 
l>laya culture, Dr. Spindon says, 

Artists are ever>-where of the opiaioQ that the 
sculptures and other products of the Maya«j 
aeeerve to rank among the highest art products 
01 tlie world, and a5?troiiomcrs are amazed at the 
progress made by this people in the naeasimng 
01 ume by the observed movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Moreover, they invented a 

s^’stem of hieroglyphic writing by 
which they were able to record facta and events 
they built great cities of stone that attest a 
degree of wealth and splendour beyond an>'thiiig 
seen elsewhere in the new world.” 

Dr. Sylvaous G. Motley has made a 
comprehensive study of the Maya ruins and 
tells us of many important evidences of a 
civilization which was as old as the fifth 
century A.D. and ^‘the most advanced of anv 
in the Western Hemisphere prior to tKe 
discovery of America by Columbus/^ 

That splendid civilization of the Aztecs 
and the Mayas came to the attention of the 
Occidentals and the inevitable followed- 
Oswald Spengler, the great German philosopher 
ot our time, describes it very vividly in his 
famous book, The Decline of the West. Thu<^ 
he says, 

“ For, as it happens, this is the one exaifiple of 
a culture ended by a violent death. It was not 
Carved, suppressed, or thwarted, but murdered 
in the full glory of its unfolding, destroyed like 
a sun-flower whose head is struck off by one 
passing, .ill those states — including a world- 
power and more than one federation^witb an 
extent and resources far superior to those of the 
Greek and the Roman states of Hanoibars day: 
with a comprehensive policy, a carehilly ordered 
fin^cial and a hi^ly developed legis- 

lation; with administrative ideas and economic 
tradition such as the ministers of Charles V could 
never have imagined; with a w'ealth of litera- 
ture in several languages, an intellectually brilliant 
polite society in great cities to which the West 
could not show one simple parallel — all this was 
not broken down in some desperate war, but 
washed out by a handful of bandits in a few 
years, and so entirely that the relics of the 
population retained not a memory of it all.” 

In South America there was an equally 
splendid civilization built up by the native 
people called the Incas. 

If good government consiste in promoting the 
happiness and comfort of a people, and in secur- 
ing them from oppression; if a civilizing govemmenc 
is one which brings the means of communication 
and of irrigating land to the highest possible 
state of efficiency, and makes steady advances 
in all the arts— then the government of the Yncas 
may fairly lay claim to those titles. The roads, 
irrigating channels, and other public woHls of the 


Yncas were superior, to anything of the kind that 
then existed in Europe. Their architecture is 
grand and imposing. Their pottery and orna- 
mental work is little inferior to that the 
Greeks and Etruscans. They were skilled workcre 
in gold, silver, copper, bronze, and stone. Their 
language was rich, polished, ana elegant. Their 
laws showed an earnest solicitude for the welfare 
of those who we e to live under them. Above 
all, their enlightened toleration, for the existence 
of which there are the clearest proofs, is a feature 
in their rule which, in one point of view at lf*a.sb, 
places tliem above their contemporarios in every 
part of the world.” {Hakluyt Society, 1864, 
p. Iv.) 

Marcio Serra de Lejesama, one of the first 
Spanish conquerors of Peru, made a frank 
confession, before his death, as to how they 
treated the noble Incas and how they destroyed 
their splendid civilization. He seemed to have 
suffered from such a bitter mental agony that 
he sought relief by unbosoming all that was 
rankling within to King Philip of Spain : 

“The said Yncis governed in such a way that 
in all the land neither a thief nor a vicious man, 
Dor a bad dishonest woman was known. The men 
all had honest and profitable employment. The 
woods and mines and all kinds of property were so 
divided that each man knew what belonged to 
him, and there were no law suite. The Yncas were 
feared, obeyed and respected by their subjects as a 
race very capable of governing. But wc took 
away their land, and placed it under the govern- 
ment of Spain, and made them subjects. Your 
majesty must understand that my reoeon for 
making this statement is to relieve luy conscience, 
for we have destroyed this people by our bad 
examplee. Crimes were once so little knowm 
among Ibem that an Indian with one hundred 
thousand pieces of gold and silver in his house 
left it open, only placing a little stick across the 
door as a sign that the master was out, and nobody 
went in. But when they saw that we placed locks 
and keys on our doors, they understood that it 
was from fear of thieves among us, they despised 
us. All this I toll your Majesty to discharge my 
conscience of a weight that I may no longer be 
a party to Iheec things. And I pmy God to 
pardon me, for I am last to die of ?jil the 
discoverers and conquerors, as it is notoriou.^ that 
there are none left but me in this land or out of 
it, and therefore 1 now do what I ca.n to relieve 
my conscience.” (Hakluyt Society, 1864, 
p. xxxii, n.) 

Alas! no amount of dying repentance will 
bring that civilization of the Incas back to 
existence. Its scattered ruins in Peru are like 
the broken bones every piece of which testifies 
that it once formed a part of a gigantic struc- 
ture which could have rightly claimed a very 
respectable position in the world of civilizption. 
But that was exactly what the Occidentals 
could hardly think of, what they could hardly 
tolerate. They seem^ to have been utterly 
incapable of recognizing and appreciating the 
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good in others, but they learnt to take pride 
in bending low, in humiliating those who were 
different from them and in destroying those 
things that characterised the difference. 

The few island countries of Asia, which 
had made considerable advance in their social 
and cultural existence at the time when the 
Occidentals first came to know of them, some- 
how succeeded in resisting the first blows of 
aggression and thus averted the dire fate of 
the Aztecs and the Incas. Perhaps the natural 
virility of the island people coupled with their 
fairly advanced stage of civilization enabled 
them to do so. Their early stmggles gave a 
glowing proof of their dauntless spirit, un- 
common chivalry, and intense patriotism. 
Their heroism was remarkably spotless. But 
alas! they were not schooled in the arts of 
ornamental affectation, vulgar intrigue, and 
base treachery'. The game which the Occi- 
dentals started to play nith them, having 
realized the fruitlessness of a fair and frank 
stru^le, very badly required of them some 
training in such exotic arts. Their ignorance 
of them gave the Occidentals a clear advantage 
over them, consequently' they were the losers 
in the game. 

It was, however, a partial loss at first, — 
a loss of only their political power. But the 
Occidentals could not rest satisfied with seizing 
only that power. They must make their 
victory complete. So the game could not end 
there and it has not ended yet. , 

Take the case of the Philippines. This 
beautiful island group lies between the China 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Its inhabitant* 
had quietly developed a fine ci\ilization of 
their own at a very ancient time. They used 
to enjoy cultural and commercial intercourse 
with India, China, and other neighbouring 
countries. It has now been satisfactorily 
established by means of scientific data that the 
cultural relation between India and the 
Philippines was going on many centuries before 
the Christian era and thus caused the civiliza- 
tion of the former to exert a great influence 
upon that of the latter. 

Nevertheless, we are told that Ferdinand 
Magellan, the noted Spanish explorer, dis- 
covered the Philippines in 1521. It is 
certainly amusing to the Oriental mind to 
read in some ‘ history ’ that the country which 
maiiHained, from the pre-Christian time, 
cultural and commercial intercourse with the 
great civilized countries aroimd it was dis- 
covered on some blessed day of the year 1521. 

Incidentally it reminds us of a similar 
ilSciHice of Occidental discovery. It is the 


discovery of America. We read m history 
that Christopher Columbus discovered America 
in 1492 and the whole world has been educated 
to accept this as a truth. Yet we know there 
were other people who visited America long 
before the forefathers of Columbus were born. 
If the theory, that the earliest ancestors of the 
American Indians migrated to America from 
Asia crossing what is now kno^^oi as the Bering 
Strait, is true, then of course, they were the 
first of all people to discover America. Even 
if the theory is not true, Columbus could not be 
regarded as the discoverer of America. For, 
there were other Asiatics who saw the new 
continents about nineteen centuries before 
Columbus. These adventurers were no other 
people than the highly civilized Polynesians 
whose original home was India. There are 
increasing and powerful evidences adduced by 
distinguished archaelogists, many of whom 
are South Americans, which go to prove that 
America was colonized by " successive in- 
cursions of Melanesian and Polynesian 
immigrants.” Leslie Mitchell, one of the 
world’s recognized authorities on archseology, 
writes in Antiqxdty, June, 1931 : 

“ The historic PoljTjesians, according to the 
theor}' worked out in detail by Messrs. Percy 
Smith, A. Pomander, and A. C. Haddon, and 
supplemented and enlarged by Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, were Aryans who welled forth south-east- 
wards from India in a I'ariety of slow-spreading 
streams and at a period not prior to 400 B. C. 
In the course of several centuries the first group, 
passing beyond Java, peopled the islands fring- 
ing Oceania and ultimately settled in Samoa and 
the Tongan cluster. The second almost re- 
traversed the route and were the first settlers of 
New Zealand. Still a third racial group appear.* 
to have held to the north-east and east, settling 
Hawaii, the Marqxiesas, the Society and Austral 
Island, Oceania’s furthest eastward outpost.” 

If those adventurous Melanesians and 
Polynesians had settled in all these places 
including America, long before the Christian 
era, why should the world still entertain such 
fal^ stories that Columbus discovered America 
and Magellan discovered the Philippines? 

The only way to understand these ‘ dis- 
coveries ’ is that America and the Philippines 
were first known to the West through Columbus 
and Magellan respectively and were open for 
the first time to the free exploitation or 
depredation of the Occidentals. This mean- 
ing may be appropriately derived from the 
subsequent histories of these two ‘ discovered ’ 
lands. We have already described the sad 
facts of the two Americas. Could the facts of 
the Philippines be any better? 

The people who arrived in this island 
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country with and after Magellan belonged to 
the same group that plundered America and 
destroyed her two great civilizations. Many 
of them came with their active experience in 
America and were eminently qualified to do 
similar work. They had the blessing of the 
venerable Pope to do it. Thanks to the strong 
resistance of the native people, however, they 
did not achieve success as rapidly and com- 
pletely as their fellow-countrymen did in 
America. But it was only a problem of time 
for them. Let me quote from what I have 
described elsewhere in relation to their work 
in the Philippines : 

'' Immediately the Occidentals began their work 
oi civilization among those who submitted. They 
were^ asked to accept the Cross and all that it 
implied. Then through a system of education, 
mainly theological and evidently denationalizing, 
people were taught not only to give xip their own 
culture, but also to regard the countr>' of their 
masters, thousands of miles away, as their mother 
country. While the mind of the Filipino was 
placed under the charge of fanatical priests, (his 
soul, of course, was already saved by \us new 
belief) his environment was also being cleared of 
all ^ heathen ’ superstitions. The people were 
obliged to renounce their old manners ana customs, 
for these were un-Christian. The various temples 
and the precious literature presen'ed in them were 
all destroyed. A new mentality, a new ^irit, a 
new enthusiasm, a new beginning, — these were 
what the Occidentals meant by their work. The 
things which the people built up themselves and 
pre.served throughout the ages were not only con- 
demned and destroyed, but even wiped out of 
their memory by filling their minds with an 
antagonistic theology and its attendant prejudice 
against all that was non-Christian. It was. indeed, 
a clever move to prevent all chances for their 
revival. Filipinos usually begin their history with 
the coming of the Occidentels, as though their 
valiant ancestors who periodically fought with the 
impudent foreigners to rescue the honour of their 
dear motherland and made it impossible for them 
to enslave the whole people, had known nothing 
of civilization. Only recently there have been 
some archaeological discoveries through the work 
of an American professor in the University of the 
Philippines, which seem to reveal facts^ of a 
splendid civilization in the pre-Spanish Philippines, 
extending over a long past probably much earlier 
than the Christian era. But the people who were 
long washed of all the memories of racial self- 
respect and have been swamped by an over-flow- 
ing Occidentalism under the convenient spell of 
a pious make-believe, may, like the foreign people, 
not find in them much more than mere archs^lo- 
gical interests or at best a passing sense of national 
pride in the thought that they too had an ancient 
civilization. 

The way the people seem to show their ea^r- 
ness to drown all their racial and cultural indiri- 
duality in the glamour of an exotic civilization 
certainly proves what an awful destruction the 
work of the Occidentals has caused to the Philip- 
pines. It must have been like a strong hypnotic 


surest! on over the mind ^ of the people by the 
brute exhibition of power in robbing and destroy- 
ing all which they valued most, and by the magiO 
wand of a frightful Hbeology and pompous ^cerdo- 
talism which strictly inculcated fear, humility, and 
submission.^' 

It is true their Spanish civilizers have 
been forced out of their political sovereignty 
and under the liberal American government 
the Filipinos are now enjoying extensive 
political freedom which may soon develop into 
real independence, but it is in this comparatively 
free atmosphere that one can notice how 
thoroughly the Filipino life has been affected 
by the work of the Occidentals. There was a 
time when the island people carried on cease- 
less struggles to prevent cultural absorption, 
inspired by the will to preserve their race 
personality; but, it seems that will has been 
completely stunned by the organized^ noise of a 
flaunting alien civilization. The Filipinos do 
not have now any cultural standard of their 
own — it is dictated by the Occidentals. 
Indeed, there is very little of the indigenous in 
their appraisal of things. They judge and 
criticise themselves and other Oriental people 
in exactly the same manner as an Occidental 
would do. They seem eager to repudiate 
themselves as a distinct Filipino people in the 
Orient and would assume, as far as possible, 
the appearance of the Occidentals in all their 
ways of life. Their ideas and sentiments, 
tastes and tendencies, habits and customs, 
nay, all tlieir institutions and ideals are now 
mere reproductions. Evidently, to the Occi- 
dentals all these are very flattering and 
they flatter themselves openly by declaring 
that the Filipinos have made wonderful 
progress in civilization. By civilization they, 
of course, mean their westernization, and the 
Filipinos also do not seem to find any difference 
between the two. There is at least a tacit 
admission among the Filipinos themselves that 
they have made more advance in civilization 
than most other Oriental countries. Like their 
master civilizers their 'eyes are also jaundiced 
and they too see the same yellow stuff in the 
great civilizations of the East. Under Occiden- 
tal tutelage tiiey haye formed a distinct 
prejudice against their neighbouring countries, 
—a prejudice that is practically keeping them 
aloof from all the ideals and aspirations of the 
East. It seems this island country is no»- 
almost prepared to serve as a strategic base 
for Occidentalism to initiate attack upon the 
East from this particular direction. 

The story of the Philippines should be a_ 
great lesson for the old countries of the Orient. 
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if ihey would like to understand what tlie work 
of the Occidentals mav tventuallv mean to 

Si * ' 

them. 

To a little south of the Philippines then; 
is another important croup of islands now 
known as the Dutch East Indies. The name 
signifies that the people of this group are now 
having civilization from the Occident. This 
does not mean that they were not civilized 
before. For, here was the centre of that 
splendid ancient civilization, the first to spread 
to all the neighbouring island? including the 
Philippines and perhaps Formosa. Here was 
the cenire of the great empire of Madjapalnt 
which flourished in the fifth century A.D. 
Then came Islam with its aggressive culture. 
It destroyed much of the native civilization, 
but failed to wipe out its deep influence over 
the people. They have admitted Islam but 
only as an outward garb while inwardly their 
ancient civilization still persists. 

But will it prersist very long while the 
Occidentals are at work among the people? 
Missionaries, merchants, planters, soldiers, and 
sailors are there from the Occident, helping 
their own people’s government to cany 
civilization to the natives. All contacts and 
communications of tliese people with the rest 
of the Orient are so efficiently guarded by their 
new civilizers that we do not know if they 
have ever had any chance to tell us the whole 
tioith about themselves. A few years ago 
some Filipino educators went to Java to see 
things for themselves. From what they saw 
even under official supervision they formed 
the sad conclusion thus: “ Java is rich, but 
not the Javanese.” One of them wrote in a 
Manila paper that the policy of the Dutch in 
Java was to keep the native’s belly full, but 
lus head empty. The Javanese do not tell us 
of these things, probably they cannot. They did 
not tell us even of that terrible “ culture 
system ” of the Occidental planters, — a system 
under which they were forced to work like 
slaves. 


Tiiey are happy? Why should not the world 
be allowed to hear from them direct of the 
real cause? of revolt? Java is a part cf the 
East and the Javanese are the b!ood-hroth.-r? 
and cultural fellows of a good many Onentels. 
It is but very natural for them to maintiun 
their c'of.e relationships in all the exigencies 
of life. Yet the countiy is even today as 
carefullv isolated as the Philippines under the 
Spaniards. Are the Javanese being civilized 
in the manner the Filipinos have been? Are 
thev also intended to be shadows of the 
Occidentals 

Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula do 
not belong to any island group. They form the 
south-east border of the main land of Asia. 
Indo-China. as the name indicates, belongs 
both to India and China. This is especially 
true in the cultural sense, for the civdlizat'on 
which grew up here in ancient times still pves 
out in it the characteristics that are essentially 
Indian and Chinese. But it has been sliced 
out by an Occidental power and is, like Java, 
kept isolated by a strict immigration policy 
from any close contact with other Oriental 
countries. The world, however, is told by its 
civilizers that all is well with the people, that 
the country is rapidly progressing under their 
benign tutelage. If all is well over there, what 
could be the necessity of that permanent 
special tribunal of Saigon, called the Com- 
mission Critninelh created in the form of a 
Star Chamber? Why should so many simple- 
hearted Annamites bo victims of this tribunal. 
— being condemned to long imprisonment, 
deportation, forced labour, or death — for 
imaginary charges framed up by the ruling 
power and not allowed to be examined becau.se 
'■ the security of the state demands it?” The 
curious Orientals may wonder as to the 
direction of the country’s progress. News lias 
not failed to leak out that about two years 
ago there was a popular outbreak in the 
country. As a result of this outbreak “ on. 
January 14, 1933 there w’ere about three 


Why do the Javanese seem disposed to 
keep silent while they ought to tell us of the 
various benefits they are aaid to receive from 
their cmlizers? It would be highly flattering 
to the latter if the world is told ^)out them by 
the former of their own free wall. But it is a 
bad reflection upon the intelligence of civilized 
humanity to listen to and accept as true the 
noisy self-appraisement of the civilizers. And 
do we not know that not very long ago there 
was some revolt in Java, although the world is 
told about it as being fostered by communist 
propaganda? Why do the people revolt if 


thousand political prisoners, and seven thousand 
have been sentenced since the Yen-bay affair, 
many of whom are old men, women, and 
children, guilty of having demanded a reduc- 
tion of taxes, the suppression of corporal 
punishment in private undertakings, and 
universal suffrage.” (Roraain Rolland, in The 
World Tomorrow, September 14, 1933). The 
world might have been supplied with a 
customary e^lanation — something like com- 
munist agitation or native conservatism against 
progress and reform, but it is certainly difficult 
for the world to withhold a different oonclusion 
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from what gave occasion to similar facts in 
many other places. An incident of this kind 
explains the direction of progi’ess in Indo-China. 
And when it is said that peace has been restored, 
an intelligent outsider may take little time to 
wonder how many unfortunate natives have 
been restored to eternal peace. 

There are some very ancient countries in 
the Orient, each with a distinctly glorious 
civilization of its own. — a civilization that has 
been going on since time beyond the reach of 
recorded history. For many thousand years 
each of these civilizations has been working to 
temper, refine, and sublimate the nature of the 
people who have, therefore, grown to love and 
to live by the ideal more tlian the real The 
Occidentals have naturally found the good 
nature of these people to their great advantage 
and have been thoroughly successful in intrench- 
ing themselves in these ancient countries. But 
the task of carrying civilization to the people 
of these countries has not been a simple one at 
all. As elsewhere, the Occidentals have been 
working here also with their usual apparatus — 
the Bible, the bottle, and the bayonet; but the 
expected result seems to be far from being 
realized. To deal a crushing blow to the great 
civilizations of these countnes still remains to 
be their happy dream. They, however, are not 
discouraged. Their success in other places has 
served to stimulate their spirit to push on their 
self-imposed task. 

Besides, w’hat would the people of those 
countries upon whom the Occidentals have 
succeeded in imposing their civilization think of 
them, if the latter would stop their favourite 
work in an Oriental country because it happens 
to have its own distinct civilization? Thev 


have been told and made to believe that the 
ways of the Occidentals are the only cmhzed 
ways and it is for the good of the world that 
every countiw should adopt these ways and none 
else.' Would' not those carriers of civilization 
be in an embarrassing position if they stoppved 
their work in such a country and let its people 
live in their owm ways? Would not that mean 
a tacit recognition of the fact that their ways 
may not be the only civilized ways? May not 
that lead those people who have been civiUzed 
by the Occidentals to question about what has 
been done in their countries? 

Naturally, they cannot think of stopping 
their work. They may be told that the civili- 
zations of these countries are the fruits of long 
experience, having passed through forty to fifty 
centuries of tests and experiments. They may 
be invited to see the profound truths that 
underlie these civilizations. They may be 
.supplied with innumerable facts of great benefit 
derived from the application of these truths. 
They may be shown how their work invariably 
portends great confusion in the peaceful life of 
the people. Still they cannot help. They must 
carry on their work without paying any heed 
to the protests and entreaties of the people. 
These people may be right in their own way of 
looking at things, but they have their own way, 
too, which is supposed to be always better than 
any other way. So they must impose their own 
way upon others. If the tactics they have used 
successfully in other countries do not seem 
adequate to realize their objective in this or that 
country, they must devise more clever ones and 
try them. They certainly have been trying all 
they can think of with the fond hope that it 
might help them realize their dream. 



BRESLAU, THE C4PITAL OF SILESIA 

By HETTY KOHN 


I N ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
reader will have no very clear idea in bis 
mind of the position of Breslau on the map 
of Germany; neither is this surprising, for 
Breslau, in spite of its undeniable interest, is 
rarely the destination of the tourist. It is a 
sufficiently important city to have consulates 
of the leading nations of the world, and yet, 
up to a few years ago, foreign travellers except 
from the neighbouring countries, were seldom 
seen in the streets of Breslau. Nowadays 
scientific and educational conferences are held 
there, and Indians, Persians, Chinese and 
Japanese study at the University of Breslau. 

The railway journey from Berlin to 
Breslau — about five hours — is unattractive, 
but there is plenty to see and do when w'e get 
there. 

There is something very solid about 
Breslau. 

Breslau, thougli so often regarded as “ off 
the map,” holds a position of importance, 
situated on the river Oder, on the main highw^ay 
from Germany to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. With its present-day population of 
600,000, it is the seventh city in the whole of 
Germany, and as regards area it claims to 
come third, giving place only to Berlin and 
Cologne. It was the second city in the former 
kingdom of Prussia, inferior in population 
only to Berlin itself, and it is still the capital 
of the German province of Silesia. 

Parts of Upper Silesia, forming the 
extreme south-eastern comer of Germany, 
notably the rich colliery district of 
Koenigshuette and Kattowitz, now belong to 
Poland (since 1921), and what was formerly 
Austrian Silesia, has now become Czecho- 
slovakian (since 1919) , but the rest of Silesia 
remains essentially German. 

Breslau, whose modem name is a contrac- 
tion of the “ Wratislavia ” of its Slavonic 
past, has played its part in history. Somewhat 
before 1,(XK) A.D. it was chosen as the seat 
of a bishopric, one so rich that it came to be 
toown as the “ Golden Bishopric.” A century 
later it was. with Cracow, an important centre 
of Polish rule. In 1241 the Mongolian 
(Tartar) hordes swept in from the east, but 
though succe^ful, made no further incursion. 
From the devastation caused by the Tartars, 


a new, well-planned Gei*man city arose, and 
the powerful German merchants, whose trading 
connections extended to Russia and Turkey, 
established the large market square (thc 
“Ring”) still extant today. 

Those were spacious days for Breslau. 
Trade prospered, industries throve, and in tlie 
14th and Ifith centuries the Guilds became 
influential. This prosperity is reflected in the 
beautiful Gothic architecture of numerous 
buildings, sacred and secular, especially the 
glorious Town Hall (Rathaus) on the Ring. 

In the 18th century, the proud city which 
had withstood repeated attacks from Poland 
and Bohemia, came into the possession of 
prederick the Great of Prussia. He built a 
palace there. He won the hearts of the people. 
His general, Tauentzien, defended the city 
against outside attacks. The next invader wa.s 
Napoleon I, at whose command the fortifications 
of Breslau were ^smantled. 

It was in Breslau that, in 1813, King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia issued his 
famous exhortation “To my People;” and 
here it was that the volunteer army gathered, 
in their determination to free Prussia — and 
the world — from Napoleon’s domination. 

To commemorate the centenary of this 
event, a great hall was erected at enormous 
cost. Its dome is said to be one of the largest 
in the w'orld, having a diameter of 65 metres. 
Near it stands the great Exhibition Hall, with 
its numerous buildings, also extant only since 
1913. A special hall for Trade Fairs was 
constructed in 1924, the Fair (Messe) having 
been instituted during the war period on the 
lines of the famous Leipzig Fair. 

We need not be connoisseurs to be able to 
appreciate the mediaeval Town Hall (Rathaus) ; 
it is a lovely piece of Gothic architecture, 
harmonious as a whole, and pleasing in every 
detail. The oldest parts of the buildnig are 
over five hundred years old, but successive 
centuries have added to it without the slightest 
incongruity. There is the central gable with 
the beautiful coloured clock, and the graceful 
slender turrets and other ornamentation. One 
high and several lesser spires tower above the 
edifice. On the facade we find coloured 
pictures and statues representing allegorically 
personages of the Middle Ages, and vivid, 
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humorous scenes of the market and the chase, 
of fights between knights and peasants. The 
keynote of all these representations is the joy 
of life (Lebensfreude) which made those 
mediaeval artists so cheerfully creative. The 
interior, with its dignified as.scmbly and 
banqueting halls, is worthy of the exterior. 
The Breslau " Rathaus " is ju.stly famed 
througliout Germany. 

The imposing University on the bank of 
the Oder was built just over 200 years ago by 
the Jesuits as a college for their Order, on the 
site of an ancient castle. In 1930 I accompanied 
a friend to several lectui’es on the history of 
Indian literature delivered bv a German 
professor who had studied in India. It was 
the regular class for internal students of 
Sanskrit in their first year. The theme was 
the gods and goddesses of the Rig-Veda, the 
lectures being, of course, in the Gennan 
language. I was surjiriscd to see the large 
attendance, at lea.*t thirty students including 
a good many young ladies. The teaching and 
research work done by Breslau University is 
solid and thoniugh. Many scholars of inter- 
national fame have been among its professors. 

The “ Aula I.copoldina ” is one of tlie 
most beautifully decorated halls in Germany, 
and is the assembly hall (aula) of the 
University. It is a magnificent specimen 
of the Barock style, characterised by the 
colossal size, heaviness and roundness of its 
forms (Barock=quaint, odd), which flourished 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Every inch of 
tlie walls is covered with superb frescoes and 
sculptures, likewise tlie whole extent of the 
ceiling. The effect is tliat the liali looks far 
smaller and the ceiling lower than is in reality 
the case. The lavishness of the decoration 
literally took iny breath away. It is almost 
overwhelming. It is a style to which one 
would have to accustom oneself by several 
visits. I regretted that though since ray 
childhood I had paid several visits to Breslau, 
this was the only opportunity I had of seeing 
this unique halL It is an unforgivable sin 
to allow oneself only a few minutes to view a 
place like this; but the beadle was waiting to 
lock tlie door. The University is rightly proud 
of this marvellous hall, and it is beautifully 
kept. 

On two islands in the river Oder, the 
“ Domiusel ” and the “ Sandinsel," which really 
form a town in themselves, we find the “ Golden 
Bishopric ” still in a flourisliing condition. 
The cathedral (Dom) and a number of other 
interesting churches contain inestimable art- 
treasures. An old monastery building now 


iiousos the State and University libraries. The 
beauty lies more in the picturesque grouping 
than in the actual architecture of the individhhl 
edifices. 


Tlie A-sserobly Hull in the University 
(.\ula Leopoklin.'i) 

\ gruesome legend is told in one of 
CiocThe's ballads, '■ The Dance of Death ” 
iTotentiinz) about, the high tower of 
St. Elizabeth’s Church (Elisnbeth-Turml in 
the heart of Breslau. As the warder of the 
tower looked down at midnight, he saw the 
gravc.s in the churchyard open, and one after 
another the skeletons join hands and execute 
a dance.. Hampered by tlieir flowing shrouds, 
the skeletons shook them off, and danced 
merrily in the moonlight. This struck the 
watchman a.s so grotesque that, yielding to a 
sudden temptation, he ran down and stole one 
of ilie shrouds and sped up with it to his tower 
to see what would happen. The dance ended, 
each skeleton again draped itself in its shroud, 
and disappeared into its grave. The one whose 
shroud was missing, went clattering to each 
grave to find out which of its companions had 
done it this injury. But soon it scented the 
shroud in the air. The skeleton, being unable 
to get through the door of the tower because 
it bore metal crosses and had been blessed, 
climbed rapidly up to the top of the tower. 
The warder grows pale; gladly would he now 
return the shroud. Too late. The end of tho 
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cioth is ciuight on a iron point. The 

vfai'der's last iiioineiit [la-s come. And as the 
mighty bell j-ings one, the skeleton is dashed 
to pieces below. 

A secontl legend has nothing supcmatinal 
about it. and is only too well-foiuidod. The 
Church of St. Maiy Magdalene iMaria 
Magdalcnenkircliel contains, in one of its twin 
spires, a great bell i Annesucn*lcrglocke i east 
in 1386 A.D. by Michael Wilde. The pathetic 
story of the casting of this bell has been 
immortalised in a poem by Wilhelm Mueller 
('•Der Glockenguss zu Breslau "i. 



Libran’ ol' Fiftli-i-k'k th<' CJi-rat in rltr Pahiie 


On the day when tlie great bejl was to b<- 
cast, the founder, a master of his art and a 
luucii respected citizen, left the mould which 
was to receive t)ie molten metal for the new 
bell, in charge of his apinentice for a few 
minutes, with strict injunctions not to touch 
the tap under any circumstances during his 
absence, on pain of death. One touch by an 
unskilletl hand, and the patient care and 
sldlled labour of months might be spoiled : — 
The lad was unable to resist the temptation. 
He opened the tap and allowed the metal to 
pour into the mould. When the master-founder 
returned, he knew at once trom the hoy’s face 
r/hat bad happened. In hi-s fury at the thought 


that tin- work of art, into wlsich he luoi jnit his 
heart and s()nl, an<l which was fo have i.icen his 
iifes <-rowning achievement, had now almost 
ceitvainly been spoilt, he turned on his 
apprentice and dealt him a blow which 
resulted in his instantaneous death. Imme- 
di.ateh’ rejicntant, Wilde gave himself Uj> 
to the aiitliorities. and was duly condemned 
10 deatli. .A-^ked whether he hatl any desii'c, 
he bogged to be allowed to hoar just once the 
'■nuiid of the new bell. He longed to know 
v.iu-chcr his work had succeeded. His wish 
was graiitcfl. The new hell — which proved to 
he- ab>olut('ly flawless — tolled for the first time 
fit the execution of its creator. The voice of 
the l*e!l is clear and beautiful, but when people 
lu-ar ii, tiiey I'emember the pathetic sacrifice 
Ilf rliose (WO liuinan lives. 

By way of contrast, there arc the modern 
hiiililing of the Police Headquarters (Polizci- 
.Prae.sidiuni I and the colossal ultra-modern 
Alonev-Order Post Office i Postschcckamt- 
llochhausi. I was told that the _ business 
transacted by means of money-orders in Silesia 
i'i *0 enormous that the construction of this 
sky-scraper was a necessity. 

Breslau is well-off for public parks and 
gardens, and the municipal authorities see to 
it that they su’c laid out and used to the full 
iulvautage. There are two large parks with 
fine trees, lake.® and open-air cafes where on 
stimmer evenings the citizens may be seen in 
Jiunrireds with their children, enjoying tlicii' 
glass of beer or delicious German raspberry 
syrup, and listening to the orchestral music. 

Tlie ■■ Promenade.” forming, as it were, a 
green girdle round the old citadel, is still a 
tavourite w.alk with the Brcslaucrs. We walk 
along the hank of the deep, broad channel which 
in ])ast centuries was the city moat, but 
whicii since Napoleon’s time has become the 
•• Stadtgi’aben. ’ with swans swimming in it. 
Nowadays trees overhang its peaceful waters, 
and in the winter the citizens skate over its 
surf.'ice. 

Further afield stand the castle of the ex- 
king of J?a.vony at Sibyllenort and that of the 
cx-Crown Prince at Oels. A picturesque old 
monastery with huge bcecli-trees in its grounds, 
is at Treimitz. and it is only a morning’s motor 
trip to Polnisoh-Lissa, the frontier betw'een 
Germany and Poland. 

.'several garden suburbs have come into 
exi.stcncc of i-eoent years. In the one all the 
roads are called by the names of flower.?, so 
that residents have picturesque addresses like 
■■ Tulip Way ’’ (Tul])cnweg), “ Carnation Way ” 
iNelkenwegi or “Lilac Way” (Fliederweg). 
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In another the roads are called after birds, so 
that you might live in “ Sparro«’ Way ” 
(Sperlingswegi . ‘Robin Redbreast Way" 
fRotkehk'henu'eg) or ‘‘Seagull Way” {Moe- 
wenbeg). 

In order to encourage the cultivation of 
plants, the inunicipality of Breslau gives 
annually to many thousands of schoolboys in- 
struction in gardening, in parts of the mmuei)):i’ 
gardens especially intended for teaching i*ur- 
poses. It also gi^•es some thousamls of plant' 
in pots to young girls in the elementary schools 
with full instructions how to tend them. 

The Art (lallcrv r‘ Museum "i contains 
among other tilings, paintings by the German 
painters Boecklin ilaiKUcap,es and allegorical 
themesl, Lenbach and Menzel (portraits and 
historical subjects! , and Steffek’s charming 
picture of Queen Luise (consort of Friedrich 
Wilhelm III of Prussia, and revered as an ideal 
of German womanhood! with her two sons. 

Among the municipal museums for special 
subjects is a " School Museum ” I'Schulmuseum! 
which cities in other countries would do well 
to copy. This is open on two afternoons a 
week. Eveiything pertaining to pedagog>’ is 
to be found there, including apparatus and 


school furniture. There is a library of about 
20.000 volumes. Ad^ ice is obtainable as to the 
purchase of apparatus, pictures, etc., for schools 
in Breslau and tlic province of Silesia. It 
'peaks well for the culture of the municipality 
of Breslau that the “ city fathers " realise, in 
.so practical a maimer, the vast importance of 
the proper education of the citizens of tomorrow. 

The Observatory in Breslau is provided 
with jijirticularlv powerful instruments. There 
is !i fine Zoo i’n the town. The liridges. the 
market-lialls. all are efficient. The many 
statues of faiiKius men arc pleasing — not the 
eye-sores that statues often are. 

Breslau is u go-ahead city in practically 
everything; and it is rather interesting to con- 
sider that in the nineties of last centurj’. wlien 
tlie city and suburbs of London had just made 
up their minds to tiy electric tramways, though 
financiers declared that the new-fangled means 
of locomotion could never prove a paying pro- 
position. Breslau had already had a regvrlar 
service of these same "trams \sithout horses’’ 
for several years. 

Tlie theatres maintain a very high standard 
of artistic efficiency. Breslau audiences are 
pltra-critical. and nothing but the best wil) 
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satisfy Hiem. They insist upon iiaving operatic 
performances ail the year rounfi at the irtadt- 
Tlieater fa fine building). In London, for in- 
stance, operas arc staged only durino: a sii-irt 
season of each year. 

Apart from the official concerts of the musical 
societies, excellent organ an^l vocal recitals are 
given in the various principal places of 
worship. 

For the student of (h-rman litcr.Hnire. 
Breslau is not without intere.'t. The novelist 
Gustav Frevtae lived anti worked in Breslau, 
and made one of the old hnn5e-= in the 
Albrechtsstrasse the scene of Ids famous novel 
of German conimertdal life in the nineteenth 
century. Soil iiml Habcn iDcbit and Credit i. 
Tlie alley called Wc-issgerberohle. with the 
picturesr)ue wooden houses, is the former Jewhsh 
Quarter, also immortalised in Sol/ wed flnhrn 
Les.sing lived in Breslau in the days when lie 
Vv-a.s secretar>' to General Tauentjiien. 

Besides its being a great market centre for 
the agricultural and garden produce of Silesia. 
Breslau lias notable cabinet factories and 
breweries, and the prothice of the famous 
.Silesian linen and damask looms is sold in 
Breslau. 

With regard to tlie breweries, we should 
not be giving the reader a true impression of 
Breslau, if we did not call his attention to the 
fact that, like Munich, tliough to a lesser degree, 
Breslau is a city of beer Bierstadt ”L In 
the spacious cellars below the Town Hall beer 
is to be had day and night, and the munici- 
pality derives a handsome income from the 
rental of a small portion of these cellars where 
hot sausages — consumed along with a glass of 
beer — are sold to the public. 

In the immediate neighbourlfood of Breslau 
are various ranges of hills, vaiwing in ahitnrle 
from 2.700 feet to 4.500 feet above sea-*evc-l. 
culminating in the Riesengebirge (Giant 
Mountains) witli their highest peak, the Schnee- 
koppe. The main village indtistries are glass- 
blowing. hand-embroidery, painted poiter\' and 
wood-carving. Neither must we forget the 
famous damask looms of Upper Silesia, of which 
mention has been made above, and which have 
been immortalised by Gerhart Hauptmann in 
his drama Die Weber >The Weavers). 


In Breslau, as indeed in all German cities, 
there is plentv of social life. The people work 
veil and play well, in other words they have 
tliC ai’t of making the most of their time. 

Much might be written about the Gerrnan 
custom of celebrating birthdays. Many a time 
Jasve I seen a busy Breslau merchant rash from 
his office between 12 and 1 noon to one of the 
many beautifully arranged florists’ shops to 
emerge five minutes later carrjdng a flowering 
plant in a pot, a rosetrec or a tulip or violet 
plant, and thence repair with his wife to con- 
gratulate some elderly lady on her birthday. 
Assembled there he will find twenty or thirty 
other friends and relatives on a similar errand, 
and ail the guests partake of coffee and whipped 
cream and enormous slices of delicious birth- 
day-cake. 

Tlie Christma.s season is very pretty in 
Breslau. Fir-trees come pouring into the city 
from the outlying districts in cartloads, to be 
sold as “ Christmas-ti-ees ” and decorated with 
lights and gifts in the homes of the poor as 
well as the wealthy. One of the large squares 
in the city is transformed as if by magic inio 
a forest of these fir-trees for sale. 

Any description of Breslau would iio in- 
complete without a mention of the great, variety 
of German sw’eetmeats attractively displayed in 
the shop.® — chocolate cats and dogs and chickens, 
and marzipan potatoes, gingerbreads in funny 
shapes of men and women with eyes made of 
currants — ^tbe great delight of the children and 
dozens of other specialities. 

Cities are often judged by the impression 
— the atmosphere — of their principal street. 

The Schweidnitzer-Strasse (Breslau’s 
“ Main Street ”) is a well-proportioned, animat- 
ed street with an indefinable air of homeliness 
and friendliness about it, and it is never ugly 
or depressing. Now^adays the lively Garten- 
iStrasse with its dazzling illuminations bids fair 
to outdo the Schweidnitzer-Strasse at least in 
the evenings. 

As has been remarked above, Breslau is 
not in the limelight. The be-st w'ord to describe 
Bieslau is the one used at the beginning of this 
article — solid. 

Breslau is a solid, substantial city. Long 
may it remain so. 



embroidery the main IXDE'STRY of kashmir 

The History of the Numda Ri't.s 
By dip CHAND VERMA 


T O ^tlx* ordinary holiday-minded visitor. 
Kashmir merely means a spot of merry- 
iviukmg. a place where mortal man 
lorget^ his mortal worries and enjoys a moment 
of 'cat, drink, and be merry.’ An equal, if 
indeed not greater, importance of this beauti- 
hil valley lies in its great art and industrv, 
which is one of its greatest asset.s and an asset 
oi India as a whole. To a backward and 
industrially downfallen India. Kashrnir 
provides a lesson as well as a warning. It 
serves her as a stimulant to regain her lost 
industries and also reminds her of the cau.se? 
that led to tlie cuinincreial degradation of 
India. The skill and refinement of the 
Kashmirian workers and artisans fill the 
beholder with wonder and admiration and 
bring back to the mind those forgotten chapters 
of pa.?t history when India was a veritable 
marvel in the sphere of trade and industry. 

Kashmir has always been famous for its 
industries, particularly its work in embroidery, 
which has steadily held its own even in these 
machine-ridden times when hand work has 
come under a universal discount. 

A set of causes has been responsible for 
keeping this ancient art of the country alive. 
The country being hilly, sheep-rearing is the 
most popular industry. The wool thus 
collected is used for the preparation of a large 
number of articles of wear, ranging from the 
most rudimontaiy blanket, costing next to 
nothing, to the most delicate and refined 
pashmina fabric costing more than its weight 
in gold. 

Of late Kashmir has been invaded by the 
demon of machinery in the fonn of large-scale 
industiy. such as for the preparation of silk 
and matches, but the bulk of the industries are 
still moving in their traditional grooves and 
with advantage, too — for the moment Kashmir 
takes to the modem form of industry, her 
most precious and i-alued treasure in the form 
of her artisans will meet the fate of their 
prototypes in the main land. 

I have seen Kashmirian workers, busy in 
tlieir embroidery work and for hours I have 
gaped in utter dumbness, at the rapidity of 
their hands, the intricacies of their design, the 


iiarmonv of their art. and the genei'al excel- 
lence of their finish. The embroidery work is 
carried on in various ways, touching articles 
of fxtoixivc ii<e. but it is done with perfection 
on the vvKidii rugs, the chief commodity of 
export from this valley and one of the most 
valued from the whole of India. 



\ Typical Xumda Rug 

It would perhaps be of some interest to 
the reader to know a little history of this 
commodity which has now become so fanibus 
in foreign markets, notably America. 

The so-called Kashmiri nwnda is not really 
indigenous, most of it being imported from the 
Chinose-Turkistan, where it is prepared fro^n 
pure wool, particularly in the cities of Khutan, 
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Kuslikur, aiul Yarkaud. Some nuimhi i?- 
felted in Srinagar also from native wool, but 
tliif. is rather oi a low kinrl. From Ciiinose- 
Turkistaii heaps of nunidm are brought bv 
];orse caravan via Ladakh, the timc^ taker. 


.\i3 Artisiin at Emhroidt-rv Work. 


being from about two to three months. The 
whole journey is full of difficulties and the way 
is open only during the summer, the ivintcr 
being impassable owing to snow. 

On arrival at Srinagar, the caravan unloads 
itself at a specially provided serai, where the 
State cljiirges necessary duties of import. The 


serai itself is a veiy inteyesiiug place, full of 
ouecr merchandise and its strange Ladaklii 
merchants. 

Tiie plain numda tlius Irrought to 
Kashmir undergoes a set of processes before it 
i.- ready for exirort. It has to undergo dyeing, 
tiesigning, embroidering, washing and finally 
baling before being shipped abroad. The whole 
process is extremely interesting and it i.s 
delightfully exeeuted by the expert Kaslimiri 
artisans, all Muhammadans. The business is 
carried on by several concerns, both with 
Indian as well as foreign capital, and there are 
as many as ten or twelve big companies doing 
the numda trade. Tlie one most popular is 
that of a rich Sadh from Farukhabad. doing 
brisk business. 

The chief market of e.xport is America 
where nninda from Kashmir is consumed in a 
veiy large (juantity every year. The number 
of numdas exported at times goes as higli as 
100.000 and sometimes even more. 

It may be asked why America should be 
the only market for so useful a commodity as 
the minida rugs of Kashmir. The answer i-^ 
that partly the Americans alone can afford to 
pay for it. and partly perhaps that the 
.A,mericaiis linve taken a great fancy to this 
gi’cat oriental art. Everywlicrc in America, 
the numda will be found at almost all ports 
oml cities, its chief centres being New York. 
Poston, Philadelphia. Sain Francisco — in fact 
ill! the towns on the East and the West coasts, 

It is no small credit to the great art of 
Kashmir which has held its own even in so 
machine-minded a country as America, parti- 
cularly in face of the competition of substitutes 
like carpet. The Americans like tlie Kashmiri 
rugs so much that they decorate every nook 
and corner of tlieir houses with this oriental 
{)roduct. 

The numdas are designed in bewildering 
ways, which only a Kashmiri workman know.s 
how well to do and the .American buyer alono 
knows how best to appreciate. It would be 
extremely difficult either to imitate this art or 
to depict its excellence. 



IN UNKNOWN SPAIN 



Bv SHEIKH IFTEKIIAR RASOOI. 


T he Spain of literature and legend is 
disappearing fast. Who wants to see 
floimced senoritas in high comb and 
mantilla will ’ soon have to look for them on 
the films or at masquerades. The living Goyas 
to be seen at every step in Madrifl and the 
•living Murillos in Saville will soon live in 
museums only. They can be seen to some 
extent only if one goes to the north-western 
imovinces — Asturias, Leon, Galicia, which, with 
Castille. form the nucleus of Oldest Spain. 
And there, (within three days' voyage from 
England), is a country of such exquisite beauty 
as to stand comparison with any in the world 
In Northern Spain travelling is easy, 
thougii no one spe.aks anything but Spanish. 
The trains are slow hut punctual, the hotels 
usually very clean, tlic people affable, and the 
fare abundant even if presented at strange 
liours— ten o’clock at night is tlie time for 
tieginning a jirolonged dinner. 

II[B.AnF.SELL.A 

On the sea-coast, where the Spanish 
Pyrenees spread out like the fingers of a hand, 
are little towns, known only to a few. and eacli 
a paradise for all who fish or bathe or walk, or 
merely dream. 

Perhaps Ribadesella in Asturias is the 
loveliest of all. A salmon river pools itself in 
the harbour, and on the verge lies the little 
red-roofed town with characteristic glass- 
enclosed balconies, as if tilted off the green hill, 
while beyond, on a tongue of land, from an 
eucalyptus grove, a single row of villas looks 
across yellow sands to the open sea. Inland, 
high mountains glow with soft shades of the 
blue and purple rare in southern lands. Af 
every turn there is some view of startling 
beauty — tlie pattern of land and water, roof 
and hill, or a tuft of snapdragon, bright enmson 
against grey limestone, or eucalyptus trees, 
rising dark and tall from a vivid meadow of 
daisies and clover. It is a heritage of natural 
beauty which is the birthright of every 
Spaniard. 

Like Avallon. Asturias is an apple-land. 
It is also a land of walnut trees, of limestone 
caves and trout-streams. Covadonga, on the 
inountain road between Ribadesella and Oviedo 
is a centre for excursions and a famous 


.Minctuaiy. A cathedral, lately built, rises 
}iroudly on the precipitous spur of a hill, in 
remembrance that this wild mountain place 
• the cradle of Spain.’ For here, it is said, 
the Moors and Pelayo came in conflict and 
torrents ran with blood on both sides. 

These mountains are rich in iron and other 
minerals, mined largely by British companies, 
and shipped from the port of Gijon — a bathing 
resort ainong Spanish and Germans. Here are 
spacious streets with a .stucco sameness, ringing 
with trams. i»ublic gardens, ancient churches, 
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a rniversity. and one of the most beautiful 
caiiiedrals hi Spain — late Gothic, with tower- 
ing pillars and glowing expanse of glass, 
and a vast carved reredos of many-coloured 
sj>lendour. 

Leox 

Leon lies on the other side of a wall of 
mountains in a plain as flat as a marsh. Like 
so many towns of Northern Spain it is a strange 
medley of concrete skyscrapers; shops that, 
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The Church of St. Isidore — Leon. 


thanks lo the untiring ‘traveller.’ differ not a 
penny from those of any country; and old 
Inmses on wooden stays, Visigothic walls where 
the yellow wall-flower grows in the crumbling 
mortar, and luediseval churches. 

There is fine sculpture in some of the 
ttnnbs; on one the paint lingers, a reminder of 
liow inediicval sculpture was vivid with colour, 
and there are 15th century paintings, Italian 
anri Flemish, of much beauty. 

Older than other buildings is the Churcli 
of St. Isidore, in which ITth century 
Romanesque blends with late Renaissance. 
Its treasure is the ‘Pantheon,’ where many 
kings arc buried. 


Galicia 

Galicia is also very pretty with precipitous 
mountains, wild flowers and beautiful forests. 
Ii has many towns noted some for hot springs, 
.some for arciiitecture and history, but Santiago 
surpas.«es all by reason of its great past. The 
days are gone when the flow of pilgrims from 
every countrj- was so great that merchants 
grumbled at the obstruction of the road. Now 
mucli of the town has been remodelled, even 
the Cathedral itself. It brings to memory the 
days when kings and saints came here in 
reverent pilgrimage— Matilda of England, 
Edward II and his wife, Louis VII of France, 
St. Dominic, Brunette Latini, Dante's master 
and many others. Nowhere sculpture fi.gures 
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show such inwardness,, such grave beauty, such 
harmony of composition. Even the expres- 
siveness 'of Leon is here surpassed. Here is a 
poem in stone to stand comparison vith c-ven 
Chartres. 

Beyond Santiago the sea-coast is a series 
of hill-bom bays, each with a nebulous 
beauty that makes it seem the scene for some 
‘ Embarcation for Cytherea.’ To Villagarcia. 
with its island-studded harbourage, the British 
Home Fleet comes, and is made welcome, for 
traditions of the Peninsula War have left 
kindly memories among the Galicians. It is 
one of the world’s most beautiful harbours, 
and grows yearly in importance — a sign of the 
awakening prosperity of Spain. 

The Ch.\xge 

The republic has heightened and sharpened 
Spain’s intense concern with ideas and changed 
her tastes in literary styles. The thousands of 
open forums in which all the problems of the 
universe were settled nightly now devote 
themselves largely to current events. They 
are held arotmd every table in every cafe — 
more than likely most of the night. They also 
occur in certain plazas and streets, for every 


Spanish town has some such public meeting- 
jilace and, quite as in ancient Greece, citizens 
drift by and join whatever group seems most 
interesting. Most .striking are the old women 
and girls at these parliaments, gesturing as 
vehemently and expounding as intensely as 
their lords, and being heard, too. 

With all this change, one begins to wonder 
if it will do away entirely with the land of 
castles and g>’psics and cartanets and, rubbing 
out the glamour, leave a dark-eyed version of 
themselves. Hardly. Spain has some heir- 
looms that she has not put away at all. She 
is willing to learn from any one who has it to 
teach, what is practical and what is amusing. 

Spain keeps her dances and music, her 
bullfights and her beloved theatre. Above all, 
she keeps her own rhythm of living. There is 
no such thing in' Spain now as a solitary 
Spaniard. 

Old people sigh and shake their heads, but 
the middle-aged are cheerful and the young 
exuberant. And they say significantly, ‘ The 
sun of today is better than the shadows of 

yesterday. We were a great nation once 

and we are on our way to being a great nation 
again.’ 


RAMMOHUN ROY AND WESTERN EDUCATION 


By G. L. CH.^ND.WARKAR, m.a. 


I N paying our annual homage to the memory' 
of Ramniohun Roy, we liave to remind 
ourselves of the ideal he kept before his 
eyes and the many-sided movement he set afoot 
towards its realisation in the lives of his country- 
men. When we remember how, with a clear- 
ness of vision and a prophetic insight into things 
as they ought to be, he foresaw that the future 
of India should be built on the foundation of 
unity among her people, our hearts are filled 
with shame to see that even after a lapse of 
two years and a century since Rammohun Roy 
was called away from this world, the ideal he 
placed before the succeeding generations to 
follow should still be hidden in the gloomy 
darkness of the future. Among the external 
causes that have united with our omti inherent 
weaknesses in pushing away, the achievement of 
the national ideal of a free and united India, 
the system that by official sanction has under- 
taken to educate India’s rising generations for 
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the last hundred years, occupies a prominent 
place. 

This year marks the close of a century 
since the powerful pen of that ' master of super- 
latives ’ — as an English educationist calls Lord 
Macaulay — brought about a distinct change in 
the course of events in this country. The 
firmness and vigour with which Macaulay, as 
chairman of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. advocated in his famous minute of 1835 
the introduction of a western system of educa- 
tion and the adoption of the English language 
as the medium of instruction, left the course 
clear for Lord William Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General, who, by accepting 
Macaulaj-’s recommendations, put a stop to. the 
long and bitter controversy between the 
‘Orientalists’ and the ‘Anglicists.’ 

It is generally known that Rammohun Roy 
was among the first to recognise the usefulness 
of a system of education based on European 
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methods and including a study of the European 
sciences, for the advancement of Indians. He 
looked upon such a system as the only cure for 
the age-long ignorance and slavery to dead 
customs and habits that had kept the people 
in darkness for centuries, and eloquently 
advocated its establishment in the coimtry. 

■While Rammohun Roy pleaded for the 
western system of education for the social uplift 
of his countrj’mcn, Macaulay had in view the 
ultimate object of bringing about a complete 
transformation in the outlook and beliefs of 
the Indians. It was his “ firm belief that if our 
plans are followed, there will not be a single 
idolater among the respectable clas-ses in 
Bengal in 30 years.”* He aimed at “ casting 
aside all that is oriental and Indian in tradi- 
tion.” Naturally, therefore, in the system he 
recommended for introduction in India anything 
that was Indian in character and tradition was 
studiously kept out. 

The last hundred years have been for our 
country a period of rapid progress in thought 
and ways of living, and no impartial student 
of history can fail to observe that the western 
system of education has been largely instru- 
mental in lielping us onward. It brought our 
minds into intimate contact with the ideas of 
the West. It gave us a language that made 
intercourse between the people of different pro- 
vinces and sneaking different languages possible 
and easy. By opening our eyes to our mis- 
deeds in the past and to the futility of adher- 
ing to the old only because it is old, the new 
system created in us a living desire for march 
ing with the times. It has also given us a 
rational basis for thinking and taught us to 
recognise the importance of individual liberty. 

But with the great blessings the English 
educational system has bestowed’ upon us, it 
has also brought in its train misfortunes as great. 
With all the benevolent features it possessed, 
the system was foreign in its entirety and 
essence. The master of superlatives in langu- 
age was a lover of extremes in action. He 
sought to surround us on all sides with western 
modes, and his policy had the inevitable con- 
sequence of shutting out anything that was not 
English. In his enthusiasm to introduce what 
he thought was the best for the Indians, he 
completely — perhaps deliberately — ignored the 
claims of Indian culture to have a place in the 
education of the Indians. 

Casting our eyes backwards on the events 
of the last himdred years, we notice that it is 
a destructive process that of weeding out the 
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unnecessary, the useless and the harmful — that 
has largely occupied our energies. As late as 
about six years ago, we have had to seek the 
help of Government legislation to remove one 
more social evil from our midst — that of child- 
marriage. The West has provided us with 
effective weapons which we have successfully 
used in this process of destruction in many 
directions. But, while the process of destruc- 
tion has yielded the desired fruit, that of recon- 
struction still remains to be begun, and our 
hands seem to be not so effective in this and 
the more important part of the national task. 
The walls of ignorance that stood between one 
province and another have been demolished, 
but no unifying bond of love has yet been 
established to bring the people together under 
one common shelter of Indian nationalism 
The old ideas of religion inspire u? no more, 
but the efforts of the few to infuse new ideas 
of liberal religion have not reached the hearts 
of the vast multitudes. 

The western system of education has done 
little to foster the growth of national conscious- 
ness — nay, it has, by deliberately excluding al! 
that belonged to Indian tradition, which alone 
would have helped the growth of the national 
spirit, destroyed all possibilities of such a 
growth in the minds of the educated Indians. 
We have leanit from the system much that is 
valuable in the modem European movements 
and have turned it to good account in improv- 
ing our material resources and contributing to 
our comforts. But we have not had the strength 
to combat the evils that have crept in our midst 
along with • the good points of the European 
civilization, nor have we been able to adapt to 
our requirements and conditions what was found 
useful in other countries under different condi- 
tions. A national consciousness would alone 
have given us the necessary’ strengtlj and the 
capacity to leam effectively from the examples 
of others what is exactly required for our 
betterment. 

The best and the most effective way to 
rouse a national consciousness in the hearts of 
the people, is to bring them into living and 
intimate touch with what has made their 
country a nation, and what it is in the nation 
that makes them proud of it. At present, when 
we speak of India, we think of her only as a 
country labouring imder a foreign domination, 
divided into heterogeneous provinces, and in- 
habited by people of different castes, religions 
and languages. But these are not the only, nor 
even the important features of the land. They 
are the' ruffles that disturb only the surface 
beneath which flow the silent deep waters of 
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tiu' stream. Even in the present times, when 
'_'ur minds are so fully occupied with the mis- 
fortunes of our country, there is nothing that 
rouses our spirits so much as when we turn the 
pages of history adorned with the heroic and 
d^eds of Ashoka and Akbar. or Harsha 
and Shivaji; as we hear from the lips of our 
grandmothers tlie heart-stirring stories of 
Janaka and Nacbiketa. or Seeta and Savitri: 
or as we drink at the fountain that springs forth, 
with endless melodies of India’s poets and 
saints like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. or 
Chaitanya and Tukarani. And then do our 
hearts in their ecstasy exclaim. ‘‘ Ah! Here 
is the glory that was once oura! ” and then our 
Hearts yearn for the day when we might win 
back the gloiy which we have lost by our own 
misdeeds. All the spectacle^ of a feverishly 
struggling Europe cannot stir us to such 
activity as this yearning can. But how few 
and slender are the opportunities we have for 
creating such a yearning in the hearts of our 
children or to make them feel proud of the 
national culture of the country? It must be 
I’emembered that when we speak of India’s 
culture it is not something we merely dream 
of or find only extolled in the imagination of 
the bards. There are striking features of the 
Indian culture that are present in us even now, 
although they arc allowed to remain dormant 
and rust away. Foreigners who liave visited 
India from time to time have spoken with 
admiration about the great qualities of hospi- 
tality, ^ honesty, disinterested devotion and 
the religious attitude that dominates every- 
thing, which an average Indian possesses. 
Even in this sorrow-stricken age. we have not 
failed to attract the wonder of the world by 
the display of our infinite capacity to suffer 
and sacrifice. These are the unmistakable 
features of our national culture, but our desire 
CO make an organised effort to instil these into 
the minds of our children Is rendered futile. 
The present system of education so engrosses 
their enerpes in assimilating the varied 
loiowledge it gives them that it is almost an 
impossible task to inculcate in their minds a 
'ense of pride for the ancient glory of India, 
and thus cultivate in them a national self. 

Long before Lord Macaulay had ever 
dreamt that he would be called upon to give 
India an educational system that would 
determine her future. Rammohun Roy had 
already led a movement towards the introduc- 
cion of a European system of education in this 
country. The initiative he took in the 
establishment of the Hindu College in 1817, 
tlie encouragement he gave to the educational 


actirities of the missionarie.s. and lastly the 
famous letter he wrote te Lord Amherst^^ in 
1823, protesting against the Government’s 
proposal to have a Sanskrit college in Calcutta, 
— all these things are an unmistakable proof 
of Rammohun Roy’s anxiety to bring the 
oiinds of his countrymen into direct contact 
vvirli the progressive spirit of the West. As 
mi as the introduction of the study of European 
-eiences in the Indian educational system was 
concerned, and in his opposition to a system 
based purely on oriental learning. Rammohun 
Roy did not yield even ro Macaulay in 
vehemence and firmness. But we should not 
fail to observe one striking difference between 
rhe ideal Rammohun Roy had in view and 
that which found a definite shape in Macaulay’s 
system. While Macaulay aimed at the 
establishment of an alien culture by supplant- 
ing that which belonged to the land, the object 
which Rammohun Rov cherished in his heart 
wa> a harmonious blending of the two. 
Macaulay wanted the English system to 
suppress the Indian culture, while Rammohun 
Roy wanted its help only so far as the removal 
of ignorance and evil customs was concerned. 
To Macaulay, oriental literature was not worth 
the paper it was written upon; to Rammohun 
Roy it was an everlasting source of strength 
and solace. This difference of outlook towards 
oriental learning in the tw'o advocates of 
English education is of the greatest importance. 
Two years after he wrote his letter to Lord 
.Amherst, Rammohun Roy founded the Vedanta 
college at his own residence, whose object could 
not be, as it is held by some of those who are 
recognised as authorities in expounding to the 
present generation the true significance of 
Rammohun Roy’s work, merely to train the 
prie.sts and missionaries for the preaching of 
the religion he had founded. If that and not 
instruction in secular education and imparting 
of a knowledge of the culture were his object, 
and if the Vedanta college were not intended 
to be a place for general learning, its founder 
would not have been anxious “ to connect 
instructions in European sciences and learning, 
and in Christian Unitarianism — as stat^ 
by his biographer Miss Golet. The whole 
of Rammohim Roy’s life w’as spent in a critical 
and earnest study of the ancient shastras and 
other works in Sanskrit. His scheme of 
national reconstruction was founded on the best 
traditions that were preserved in Indian litera- 
ture. All he did and preached was inspired by 
a supreme sense of national self-respect, 
although his nationalism was in no way 
ant^onistic to the ideal of international 
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fellowship, which he had clearly perceived 
long before tlie nations of Europe had even 
caught a shadow of it. He was himself an 
Indian in the highest sense of the term — a 
product of all that w'as best in Indian culture, 
tradition and literature. It is not difficult to 
imagine that, had he been preserved to us but 
two or three years more, he, who had so 
earnestly advocated the introduction of 
European sciences in our education, would have 
been the first to raise his voice against the 
system that was inaugurated by Macaulay’s 
Minute of 1835. At the present time when the 
world has realised, as it never did before, that 


enlightenment of the individual by prop('i- 
and adequate education is the only and sure 
way to national progress, whether m politics, 
social life or material well-being, we need to 
remind ourselves of the duty we owe to the 
country as to that great countryman of ours 
who has truly been called the maker of modern 
India, and that duty is to have for our rising 
generation a system of education which, while 
reaching the remotest corners of the coun"^, 
will cultivate in them a sense of nationalism 
by giving them an insight into our ancient 
glory and onr great traditions. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 
By D. S. GORDON, ma.. ll.b. 


P ROBABLY no country in the world 
evokes such vague memories and mysteri- 
ous associations of a remote past, in the 
minds of educated persons, as the land 
of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia as it is officially 
called. Some of these unique a^ciations are 
no doubt due to references to that country in 
the Bible, but some are also due to ancient 
legends and reports of early travellers. “ Can 
the leopard change his spots or the Ethiopian 
his sldn? ” is a quotation from the Bible which 
has long stood for things impossible. The eighth 
chapter of the book of Acts in the New Testa- 
ment has another reference to Ethiopia from 
which it is guessed that Christianity was pro- 
bably known in that coimtry as early as the 
first century a.i). However that may be, 
throughout the middle ages in Europe rumour 
of a powerful Christian Kingdom of Prester 
John, in the interior of Africa, was widely 
prevalent. 

But perhaps more familiar to the world at 
large are the legends connected with the names 
of king Solomon and the queen of Sheba, a 
province in ancient Ethiopia. It would appear 
that this beautiful queen administered certain 
intelligence tests to Solomon long before our 
modern psychologists invented them. An English 
po(pt, after describing one of these tests, con- 
cludes that the queen of Sheba departed in 
order to spread the news of the wonders she 
had seen. But the Abyssinians accept no such 
tame and unromaintic ending. According to 
tnem the queen was so thoroughly satisfied with 


Solomon’s wonderful performance that she want- 
ed to reward him suitably. So she married 
him. And the present Emperor of Abyssinia 
claims his descent from Menelik, tlie son of 
Solomon and Sheba. 

Abyssinia is a vast plateau in the north’- 
eastem comer of Africa, 350,000 square miles 
in area, i.e., over three times the size of Italy, 
and four times the size of Great Britain. It 
rises to a height of 8,000 feet above sea-level, 
almost perpendicularly from the surrounding 
country; and although it is orily ten degrees 
to the north of the equator, it has a most 
salubrious and cool climate owing to its great 
and almost uniform elevation. Its soil, on 
Account of its volcanic origin, is exceedingly 
rich. On the lower levels cotton, indigo, sugar- 
cane and coffee are abundantly grown. The 
last-mentioned article, coffee, is in fact said 
to derive its name from the province of Kaffa 
in South-West Abyssinia, where it grows in 
profusion. Wheat, barley and rye are the chief 
food grains. The forests abound in pine, 
eucalyptus and palm trees. Among fruit trees 
the fig, pomegranate, orange, peach and banana 
are the most common. In short, the Abyssinian 
soil and climate are suited for- the cultivation 
of most products of the temperate zone and' 
some products of the tropics. 

The mineral resources of the l^d are known 
to be enormous but untapped as yet. Gold is 
plentiful, and it is being extracted from the 
^’face by primitive methods. Silver, coal, 
iron, potash and the precious platinum, are also- 
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found. The trade of the countiy is still un- 
dcyeIoj>cd for the reason that no proper roads 
exist for the transport of goods. The land is 
interspersed by deep ravines and impassable 
gorges and nver-vallcys which render road- 
making extremely difficult. During the rainy 
season, i.e.. from June to October, transport is 
r;hiK.st impossible; and during the rainless 
months goods are carried on mule-backs. The 
centre ol Abyssinian foreign trade is Addis 
Ababa, the capital city, to which place com- 
modities are brought from outlying regions and 
exported througli tlie single railway line of about 
”)00 miles in length, connecting that city with 
Jibouti. a French port in the Gulf of Aden. 
This railway, through which 80 per cent, of 
Abyssinia’s external trade passes, has been 
constructed by the French under a treaty accord- 
ing to which the rolling stock should be handed 
over to Abyssinia in case a foreign invasion 
is threatened. Quite recently a few roads were 
made, altogether about 150 miles in length, in 
and around Addis Ababa; but the greater part 
of the countiy is untraversible to an invading 
army. Obviously Signor Mussolini is quite well 
informed about ti'asport difficulties, for among 
the war material he has despatched to Africa 
is mentioned certain road-making machinery 
which could make roads at the rate of 8 miles 
per day. 

In the discussions that have appeared on 
the present Italo-Abyssinian question it is 
frequently stated that Abyssinia is the last and 
the only independent State in Africa. This is 
not quite true, for Liberia in the same latitude 
on the west coast, is still an independent Negro 
republic. It owes its existence, however, not to 
the oversight or self-denial of the European 
nations, but to the philanthropy of the Dnited 
States, which created it as an outlet for her 
freed Negro slaves, so that they may develop 
along the lines of their racial genius, unfettered 
by foreign domination. It is interesting to 
note that Liberia is a member of the League 
of Nations. 

But the independent existence of Abyssinia 
at the present moment is due to very different 
circumstances, not the least important of which 
are the natural difficulties of the region and the 
extraordinary fighting qualities of the people. 
A Russian Czar is reported to have said that 
he had two very trustworthy generals, namely, 
General Januarj^ and General Februar>’, mean- 
ing thereby that the Russian winter in these 
months is so severe that it would effectively 
protect the country against foreign invasion. 
Napoleon in his famous march upon Moscow 
learnt the truth of this statement at great cost 


to himself. He ruined a gallant array and made 
a disastrous retreat. The climatic protection^of 
Rus.ria, however, is only seasonal and perhaps 
not vert' effective under modern conditions, but 
the geological or physiographical protection of 
Aijyssiiiia is more permanent. At any rate, it 
has contributed much to the preservation of 
.■\byssinia as an independent cmpii’c until to-day. 

Added to this one should also consider the- 
oharacter of the people. From time immemorial 
Abyssinians have been famous as warriors. The 
fact that they have so long preserved theii" 
territorial, national and religious integrity in 
the face of centuries of Moslem aggression and 
in the face of modern European designs, is 
ample proof of their patriotism and their 
fighting qualities. The population of Abyssinia, 
is about 12 millions. Of these less than one- 
half are Abyssinians; the rest are Somalis in 
the east, a mixture with Arab races, and the 
warlike Gallas in the south and west, of pure 
Negro blood. This polyglot population has been 
welded together as a nation by the genius of 
the present emperor, Ras Tafari Haile Selassie. 

Italian dealings with Abyssinia may be 
said to begin in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, about which time they began to 
establish themselves in Eritrea. But their 
present position and outlook in regard to teri- 
torial expansion in Africa can be better under- 
stood by briefly reviewing the activities of 
European peoples in that continent during the 
past century. The 19th centu^’ in the history 
of Africa is essentially a period of partition 
among the various European states. England 
and France seem to have been the first 
to realize the value of territorial acquisi- 
tion in the so-called Dark Continent. 
Ivory traders, and big game hunters, ex- 
plorers and even missionaries helped in this 
process by opening up the interior of Africa. 
In 1914, before the "^torld War began, Great 
Britain had already established her claim over 
nearly 6 million square miles out of 11^ million 
square miles, which is the total area of the 
continent. In addition to Nigeria, Gold Coast. 
Sierra Leone and other possessions in the Guinea 
Coast, she got possession of Cape Colony in the 
extreme south and made it the starting point 
for a northward expansion which should end in 
Eg>'pt. 7,000 miles away. Subsequently, after 
the construction of the Suez Canal, she acquired 
control over Egypt and made that country rthe 
base for a southward expansion. In this manner 
she worked from both ends, and it was for 
long the dream of Englishmen to have unbroken 
British territory from Cape to Cairo. This 
ambition has now been realized, after the Greiit 
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War, through the acquisition of the former 
German East African region. 

" Meanwhile, France did not keep idle. She 
had already secured the large and fertile island 
of Madagascar, and was busy subduing a huge 
area of about 3^ million square miles of land, 
extending from Morocco and Algeria in the 
north to the Congo in the south, and from the 
sea-coast in the west, right across the Sahara 
Desert, to British Soudan in the east. At one 
time it even appeared as if there would be a 
war between England and France over Fashoda 
in the Soudan which both the nations claimed, 
but fortunately France withdrew her claim at 
the last moment. Meanwhile, the other states 
of Europe wanted to have a finger in the pie. 
Portugal secured Mozambique and Angola and 
certain minor areas; and Germany got posses- 
sion of Togoland, Cameroons and the former 
German East and South-West African provinces. 
Even little Bel^run came in for a share, and 
she got a million square miles of the Congo 
basin, the best-watered territory in the whole 
of Africa. 

One would think that in this general 
scramble for Africa those European nations who 
lived nearest to that continent would secure a 
fair share of the plunder. But this was not so. 
Spain seems to have been absent-minded when 
these happenings went on; and Italy was still 
struggling towards her own unification. The 
result was that when in the last decades of the 
the 19th century Italy began to look about for 
an outlet for her surplus population, she could 
only find waste lands and desert places. All the 
juicy pieces had already been swallowed. At 
present, therefore, Italy possesses half a million 
square miles of only desert and semi-desert land 
in Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland, none of them 
fit for European colonization. 

There is no doubt that fate has been unkind 
to Italy in the matter of Colonies. But the 
French have aggravated this general discontent 
in one particular instance. The Tunisian coast 
of north Africa is less than lOO miles from Sicily 
and over 10,000 Italians had already settled in 
Tunis before the French came upon the scene 
in 1882. Yet the latter took possession of the 
country, forestalling the Italians, who had 
already intended to do so. To Italy this portion 
of Africa is almost sacred ground owing to 
ancient historical associations; for it was here 
that Carthage stood, and it was here that 
some of the most glorious victories of 
ancient Rome were achieved. This behaviour 
of France still rankles in the minds of Italians, 
although by recent treaty the French have 
attempted an amicable solution. 


In view of these past dealings between 
two nations it is difficult to understand France’s 
attitude towards Italy in the present Aljyssinnian 
crisis. France and Italy seem to l)p vor\' go<i(| 
friends. At any rate, there is a general belief 
that France is willing to allow Italy a free hand 
in Abyssinia. Moreover, she has recently made 
certain territorial adjustments in Eritrea in 
favour of Italy besides handing over 25,000 
shares in her Abyssinian railway. It is difficult 
to explain these concessions. Possibly France 
has certain plans in central and eastern Europe 
for the success of which she is willing to show 
favours to Italy, elsewhere. Possibly also France 
is annoyed with Great Britain in connection 
^ith the recent naval treaty of the latter with 
Germany. 

Whatever the cause may be, Italian news- 
papers seem to have singled out Great Britain 
as the object of their wrath. They seem to 
believe that Britain is the arch-enemy of their 
ambitions in Africa. It was probably as a reply 
to this attack that a statement was recently 
made in the British Press to the effect that 
Britain had no special interests in Abyssinia. 
But this is a travesty of facts. The great lake 
Tsana in Northern Abyssinia is the source of 
the Blue Nile, without whose life-giving waters 
British Soudan will be an arid desert. Even 
far-off Egypt owes her fertility to the silt and 
mud brought down by that river in its annual 
flood. Therefore Britain, with her usual fore- 
sight. has already concluded an agreement with 
Abyssinia to the effect that the waters of the 
lake shall not be tampered with in any way to 
the detriment of British interests in the Soudan. 
There was also an understanding about the 
construction of a barrage near the lake by the 
British, but the latest information goes to say 
that the contract for this dam has already been 
given to an American firm of Engineers. 

But apart from the protection of the Soudan 
the British have other interests as well in 
Abyssinia. For nearly 2,000 miles British and 
Abyssinian frontiers march together and it is 
not unnatural that Britain should desire to 
have a peaceful and friendly neighbour. But 
the Italian allegation that Britain herself wants 
to grab Abyssinia may be dismissed as without 
foundation, for if she had wanted to do so, 
opportunities have not been lacking. The fre- 
quent depredations of unruly Abyssinians into 
British territory would have provided ample 
excuse for such action; but as it is, Britain has 
contented herself with mere protests. She does 
not aim* at anything more than greater or less 
uifluence over Abyssinian politics. 

Italy’s designs upon Abyssinia have a 
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histoo- behind. The Wal Wal incident, just 
Wee the ^rajevo assassination which started the 
Great War, is but a trivial affair by itself. It 

providing ’an excuse, 
although not a veiy reasonable excuse, for put- 
ting through certain plans of the aggressor 
nation. Italian relations with Abyssinia began 
sometime previous to 1885. when the former 
had consolidated her position in Eritrea In 
that year, however, she established friendlv re- 
lations with Abyssinia. Within five vears after 
this, she followed up with a new treaty establish- 
ing a protectorate over that country. The 
emperor of A.byssinia obviously did not under- 
stand the political status of a protectorate, and 
for some years he was too much pre-occupied 
wth internal affairs. But in 1895, Menelik of 
Sh^oa, the new emperor, informed Italy that the 
Abyssinian version of the treaty differed from 
th(* Italian version, and that there was no 
intention of establishing a protectorate. War 
followed. Italy invaded Abyssinia from her 
Eritrean possession in the north-east, but after 
some minor successes her army was utterly 
annihilated at the Battle of Adowa in 1896. A 
writer in the Round Table for June, 1935 says 
of this battle: “No rout so complete, no such 
humiliation of a white power had been known 
in modem times Italy had to pay a war 
indemnity of £400,000 and a^ee to certain 
other terms securing the territorial integrity of 
Abyssinia. Italy still remembers this disastrous 
episode ; and it was to this that Signor Mussolini 
referred when he spoke the other day about “ a 
dramatic, bloody and unforgettable experience”. 
If is even said that the name “ Adowa ” was 
written in bold characters upon the troop trains 
which recently carried Italian soldiers to ports 
of embarkation for Africa. 

The Battle of Adowa is an important land- 
mark in the history of Abyssinia. It enhanced 
the prestige of the nation just as the Russo- 
Japanese War raised the prestige of Japan in 
the eyes of Western peoples. Foreign legations 
were established on a larger scale at Addis 
Ababa, and foreign nations \’ied with one another 
in securing Abyssinia’s favour with a view to 
economic concessions. The rapid growth of 
foreign interests in this part of Africa led to the 
conclusion of a tripartite treaty in 1906, between 
England. France and Italy, agreeing to respect 
the territorial integrity of Abyssinia. In 1908, 
another treaty was concluded, fixing the 
boundary between Abyssinia and Italian Somali- 
land on a map accepted by Italy. It is not a 
little surprising, therefore, that the present dis- 
pute between the two nations should be in regard 
to this frontier. In 1928. a treaty of conciliation 


was concluded between them agreeing to aettk- 
mutua! disputes by arbitration. But the fact 
of the matter is that these .successive treaties 
fettered the freedom of Italy in dealing with 
Abyssinia. From this irksome situation she 
now desires to escape by one supreme effort of 
determination and defiance. So in December, 
1934, while the Anglo-Ethiopian Boundary 
Commission was tiyring to demarcate upon the 
ground at Wal Wal the frontiers that had 
already been marked upon the map, its escort, 
composed of Abyssinian troops, w’as fired upon 
by an Italian outpost without w'arning and 170 
men were killed. This unfortunate incident 
took place fully 60 miles wdthin Abyssinian 
territory, and yet Italy claims the land and has 
demanded an indemnity of 200,000 thalers 
together with the dismissal and punishment of 
the persons concerned. Abyssinia was taken 
aback, and direct diplomatic relations assumed 
a serious turn. Italy threatened war and sent 
out a huge army and enormous quantities of war 
material. Abys.sinia appealed to the League 
of Nations, of which she is a member. 

One of the grounds on which Italy has tried 
to justify her intended occupation of Abyssinia 
is her so-called civilizing mission. She accuses 
Abyssinia of inability to maintain internal 
peace and order, of being a source of danger to 
her neighbours, of not fulfilling certain treaty 
obligations and of not having abolished slave 
trade within her domain. Italy therefore con- 
cludes that it would be to the interests of the 
world at large as well as to the advantage of 
Abyssinians to be ruled by Italy. Such an 
argument, however, not only carries no convic- 
tion but it also does serious injustice to the not 
inconsiderable progress of Ethiopia under her 
present enlightened emperor. It was in 1916, 
that Ras Tafari came into prominence as the 
heir-apparent to the Abyssinian throne and as 
regent to his aunt who had been chosen queen 
in place of the then emperor, deposed on account 
of his pro-German sympathies. To this little 
olive-complexicpned man Abj'ssinia ow'es much 
of her present position and prosperity. A 
remarkably shrewd and far-sighted man, he 
managed to get his native country' enrolled as 
a member of the League of Nations in 1923. 
In 1924, Ras Tafari made a tour of Europe and 
carefully studied the political, social and 
material conditions of the principal nations 
there. On his return, after an absence of five 
months, he started the modernization of his 
homeland. He sent several promising youths to 
Europe and America for higher education. He 
granted a liberal constitution and created, a 
feeling of national consciousness. 
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He made free use of foreigners in the 
serv'ice of his coun^-; and nowhere is his 
shrewdness and intelligence more manifest than 
in his dealings with foreign nationals. He seems 
to have carefully avoided the great powers of 
Europe with territorial ambitions. He built 
hospitals and staffed them with Norewegian 
doctors and nurses: he established schools and 
appointed an American as his chief educational 
adviser; he reorganized the army and called in 
the aid of Belgians and Swedes; he reformed his 
legal system and had for his guidance a Jurist 
from Switzerland. Obviously he had no love 
for Italians. But for the Japanese he had un- 
bounded admiration. He sent a nephew to their 
countiy recently on a political mission, and 
there was some talk of a marriage alliance; but 
the idea had to be given up owing to political 
pressure from other quarters. However, indus- 
trial and commercial experts from Japan have 
been welcomed, and lateh' it was announced 
that 2,000,000 acres of cotton-grounng land had 
been allotted for Japanese enterprise. All this 
may account for the outburst of indignation in 
the land of the rising sun at the attitude of 
Italy towards Abyssinia. 

It would now appear that international 

interests in Abyssinia are too wide and too 

complicated to permit Italian occupation. 

"Neither England nor even France can afford to 

see Abyssinia in Italian hands; while distant 

Japan and the United States may seriously 

resent such aggression. Moreover, in the present 

negotiations Abyssinia’s case is in good and 

clever hands. A French man and an American. 

* 


who are the chief advisers of the emperor ir 
this matter, have already succeeded in mobilizing 
public opinion in his favour. The moral con- 
science of the world has been stirred. Mere 
might may not triumph over right. Nor is it 
quite certain that in case of a war Abyssinia 
will fall an easy prey. It is true that_ the 
.Vbyssinian army is not completely modernized, 
but this is being rapidly done. Large quantities 
of munitions of war, latest model rifles and 
machine guns, have already arrived from 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia and 20,000 gas 
masks are reported to have been received from 
Germany. \^atever deficiency there may still 
be, is likely to be compensated by the difficult 
nature of the country over which the enemy will 
have to pass. Military experts opine that 
if Abyssinians took to guerilla warfare Italy’s 
success would be very problematic. 

The Italo-Abyssinian tangle has once again 
brought to the forefront the question of the 
present usefulness of the League of Nations and 
its future prospects. We are reminded that the 
^ague was unable to stop Japanese aggression 
in China, and that probably Abyssinia will prove 
to be another Manchukuo. But the similarity 
of the situation holds good only up to a certain 
point. Sometime ago a cartoon appeared in the 
press depicting Manchukuo as a young lady 
swooning into the arms of her lover. There is 
probably some truth in this. It is not unlikely 
tha,t the age-long misrule and corruption of 
Chinese administration have alienated tlie 
sympathies of the Manchukuans. 

17th August, 1935. 




SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 

By Prof. DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 

III 


I T 13 cuslomaiy ^\ith the Pathan peasants that 
all the neighbours unite together to under- 
take tile various agricultural operations, 
such as ploughing, seeding, weeding, and the 
reaping of the harvest, etc., unitedly in each 
member’s fields. It is generally known as 
Ashar.” Here is an interesting picture of the 
harvest-Ashar : 

The wheal rroiis are being rea{jcd, 

Lo! here is an .\shar. 

Wirh joy sway the peasants’ heart-s 
At the sight of goklen wheat-ears. 

There may be seen the bangle-sellers during 
the harvest daj's and the peasants who do not 
possess ready cash may exchange bangles for 
sheaves. Here we see a peasant belle anxious 
to buy new bangles : 

Lol the wheat-harvest is being reaped, 

0 throw a few siieavcs on to me. 

Lo ! the bangle-scllers approach here. 

0 I \7ish to get some for my arms. 

A peasant belle’s love for Pezwan (nose- 
ring) is the theme of some of these songs. Here 
is a song which they sing a little before the 
Kharif-harvest : 

0 if Allah bleai^es us 

With a rich Kharif-harvest, 

My love’ll get me a gold Pezw.an 
0 he has promised it. 

To the poor peasants fried maze is a form 
of refreshment. The maze is thrown in a burn- 
ing hot can whereupon they begin sprouting in 
white flowerlike shapes as they dry up. A fried 
maze is a s 3 'mbol of a heart, blossomed up in 
joy, in the following song, which is sung when 
the maze crops are expected to be rich : 

Lo! O the rnaze-cones have appeared in pairs; 

Lo! the pea.«ant-women look like the fried grains. 

As the harvester is engaged in the hard 
labour he may just dream of her mistress who 
should come to him lo make an offering of a 
sweet kiss. Here is a glimpse into his dream- 
land : 

Lo! the wheat crops are being reaped, 

Lo! a l>elle proceeds towards the field to offer a 
small kiss lo her sweetheart. 

Boy'-Dancee’s Songs 

Lakhtais or boj’-dancers, who belong to the 
Dooms, form a figme of considerable importance 

S3~t) 


in the arena of Pathan song. The majority of 
the songs, sung by the Lakhtais, are common to 
the masses, and' can hardly be put under a 
separate head. But some of their songs which 
bear a clear stamp of their personality may 
be placed in a class by themselves. ^ 



A Pathaa Minstrel: 

He is the genuine song-bird of hiP> mother-land. 
It in the ver>’ soul of Pathan Muse that appears on 
the ^ene beautifully whenever bis fingers touch the 

strings of his Rcbab. 

Some of the Lakhtais, gifted with a poetic 
lieart, are the song-smiths of a considerable 
03*dei\ one of their songs itself bears an evidence 
of the fact : 

U thou hast stolen my heurt, 0 Lakhtai. 

0 thou art a poet since tiiou singest new' .songs 
e\'ein-da.v. 

The Lakhtais are hired to perform a 
variety-dance of rustic standard during the 
various ceremonies like that of marriage and 
circumcision, etc. Again they may be invued 
to the rich harvest- feasts too. Here is a 
glimpse of their contribution in the har\'est-joy : 

The peasant?* are learung the wheat crop 

and ihe Lakhtais are displaying their danc^. 

Follow me, 0 bride, let’s proceed thither. 
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Again : 

proceed, iny dear. »o utmul I.ukht:ii- 

daoce 

The song-airs come to our cur> wiHi tlir rhyrhiuic 
ot* the 


;;h'caav fuii oi sport biic the tmkle-bo rv'Uiul 
Iht neck made her leap and dance all tlie move. 

A .'ister-s love for her brother who is abou' 
ro be luiuTied is one of t!ie constant themes. 



ALajuuage-Sonos 

With an adorable ease moves ilic genius of 
the Pathan women, who assemble to celebrate 


Puthan Pea.«fin(s. 

The smiles and tears of the Pathan AIujh' are’ the 
wai']) and woof of the pca.sanfs' 

the bridals with a variety-entertainment. The 
authorship of all the marriage-songs, known as 
‘ Da Wada Sandra ’ goes to the daugliters of 
the Pathan soil. There is perhaps no contribu- 
tion in this direction from the male sex. Tims 
these songs arc fresh and soft as women's hearr 
itself. ‘ To sing song after the marriage ’ i.s the 
Pathan proverb u.sed to under-rate a thing that 
comes too late, but it may by the way give us 
an idea of the impoitanee. generally attached 
to the Tnarriage-song.s. It costs nothing to the 
women to sing marriage-songs, but a difficult 
task it is indeed to spend a lot of money. 
Thus there mns a proverb among them : 

■ Marriage is easy but its Bandobast is rather 
difficult.’ All the women take a great interest 
in the song-feasts at the bridals. Among them 
may be one who may prove to be the song- 
queen of the occasion. She leads the rest who 
may amuse her, calling her ‘ a dancing doe ’ in 
the words of a native proverb : ‘ the doe was 


1 1 wiii lx- !in uiLiijit-ioiis lioiir, 

Whru iny iu-othcr'll wmw the flowr‘r-C!isr!.(lt'.< cl 

].\> woddinff. 

A<cain : ,, , , 

1) oi luv litV ril uvuki\ O Ai jiu. ^ 

Wtmn my hrorh^rll walk in frunl hi** 
paktni'iuiii. 

muy evfii like to smuggest him a new 
nunk- ol' wearing the wedding-turban : 

l>;uitify ihy tiu*ban. clear brother, with twu tuffs 
instend o: one. 

Sn (hat ihc bnvze mnv pin' willi Ihom thou 
walkesi in ircini of fhy bridc^s jialauquin. 

M lien the girls from tlie neighbourhood 
>'<j!uc 10 congratulate her on the happy occasion 
of her brother’s wedding, she asks them to 
beaiitiiy the courtyard until the native flowers : 

I) rloan I he* court-yard with the broom nnd Ihon 
^trew it with flowers, . , 

The pulannuin of iny dear brothers bride is ju^il 
to approiieii. 

Hf re i>: a bvidal-scenc : 

Eo? my drjir bmther is about to sit on tho wed- 
dju}<-couch, 

0 blow >'ocne luAlCBi- powder towards him which 
may make it fnijcrant all round. 

Choupan is the name of a particular 
palanquin, used to carry the bride, but the 
britle-gi*oom's sister likes to use it for lier shy 
brother's .Iressing and breaks forth in a 
suggestive tone : 

U wf'll adorn the l.rido oa the thveshlioJd 

4 

T.rf;t’s dress the grooui in the Cuoupan palanquin. 

Slier Alam is the name given to the bride- 
groom in some of the marriage-songs. Here is 
a specimen sung in chorus by the girl’s comrades 
just after her bridal-bath : 

May yoti hles.s our bride. 0 inomiug breeze, thvouRh 
Aliaii s jrraee. 

' I the britle. who i.': our i-oinvade, is gi\-GD luvny 
in ntarriuKe. 

N'ow who'll brinjt. U .''licr .Aiam. the news of her 
welfaiT? 

May you lilos> our bride, 0 mominR breeze, 
throtijrh .Allah'.- srurr. 

Now comes the hour for the doom’s wife 
t(.> comb the bride's hair along with the little 
tuft, known as Urbal, which she wore so far 
fw a mark of virginity. And the women sing 
a chorus-song in a comic tone on the bride’s 
behalf : 

Set clogs on the doom’s wife, so wretched, 

0 ?:he seeks to make a way throi^h my Ubbai-, 
I kept so far fondly and beautifully. 
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Then oomcft the tni-n of the bridal coiffure, 
f , ^ bnde’s >i!evou comrudes come foi'ward 

lor the auspiciou.< performance of the hraidin?: 
01 seven plaits : each one, as she braids, joins 
m a clionis-snng, whicli is sung again and again. 

0 by oiil sf.vru hri.bt foiiclie.^ fur riif 

>0011 wrll rtuisl) tlu uf |»lai(>. 


Alter ihh |)ei’fonnance is over thev 

y uew .song. How poetic is their invitation to 
the breeze : 



t^ong, sung by the women in chorus, on behalf 
of the bride. 'Vet witli tears seems the whjDle 
atmosphovc. when the palanquin- bearers, who 



jcladly \vv iiiuy inakv oui* {•n'M'Ui for flu* 

bnd(. « braids. 

( oine hw, () breezu, and pasfi over hf^r bruii^. 

llie bride herself, too. may braid some of her 
i>laits. Here is u eoiffurc-scenc : 

0 I, hr ina.'^s of lift Idurk huir ha> loostniod. 

li** ^ tuff. witli lovr-lo(*ks slu* ndomoc}. 

UUli hev fingors. deliciUe and rn^y. 

Shf braids hei' lo<‘k>* grarefiilly. 

All the while I'ejoiriutf, 

The bulbuls gmceful siagiug. 

Nosv the purtina of the bride's hair is 
adorned with vermilion. It brings its own 
pathos, too, when tears appear in the bride’s 
eyes with the idea of her departure from her 
paroiitnl home soon. Her comrades eoine 
forward to sing u song in chorus : 

No good of slieddiiiff teur.*'. U bridr. 

U the silvrr>* parting of thy hair is ala^aily 
blazoned with vermilion. 

But in her heart of hearts she must enshrine 
the joy of the wedlock. Thus the women sing : 

The girl is being mun-ied— 0 djD i? glad; 

0 her s^hed (<•ar^. hiU her heart h not j^ad. 

The Pathan romance of Adam Khan an<l 
Dur-i-Khani. too, is beautifully knit in some 
of the marriaRe songs. There runs a native 
proverb : ^ Neither all men can bo Adam Khans 
nor all tlie women Dur-i-Klmnis.' 1 -ove between 
Adam Khan and Dur-i-Khani is believed to he 
quite spotless, as evident from a short piece : 

0 Adiim Khali and Dur-i-KIjuniV lovr for awh 
other wa.< tnus 

0 each otherV lumds fliey In* id whj afUT < loath. 


:>iiigiug Cavavun^: 

TliKSf ^)uls hnvp their own intercy^tmg >x)ngs. 


Adam Khan’s name stands for the bride- 
groom, and Dur-i-Khani ’s for the bride when 
the women join in a choral song : 

Dur-i-Khani^s Trb.u, combed for the coiffure. 
0 when will Adum Khan, the biidegroom. approach 
Ijerf*? 


follow the uiariage-paity, carry the bride away, 
leaving the women to siog again and again : 

0 why don't you bear me up a bit higher, 

O ye, the bourei'S of iny palanquin? 

Oh. beiiind the dark hills sinks my father’s house, 
O uj? Ihc caravan moven on. 


Again : 

Lo! our bride looks like Dur-i-Khani. 

The bridegi*oom, who sits on the horse-back aiiiJemw 
to be Adam Khun. 

Pathetic indeed is the wedding- scene when 
the bride is asked to bid her parents adieu to 
]ea*\’e them for her new home. Here i?y ^ short 


The Afridi women in the Tirah valle\' 
compare their bride to a Kashmir beauty, and 
celebrate her palanquin as the golden one : 

Lo! Tirah 's bride is like a Kashmir beauty, 

O lo her father-in-law':^ house she goes in a golden 
pidanquin. 

But she is to lead u rough life soon after 
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the wedding life and can no longer remain a 
bitd of ease. Here is a post-bridal mood : 

To the ruins may go this (hellish) fustoni oi 
the Afridis. 

A bride is she brought home to-day and to-morrow 
sent out for collecting fuel! 

I-OVE-Soxos 

Mina is the Pathans’ popular word for 
love and they have a variety of love-songs, 
known as “ Da-Mine Sandre.” Song-smiths 
from both the sexes have shared alike in the 
harvest of love-songs that has survived to the 
present-day Pathan countiy. 

Here is a song from some minstrel wlio 
addresses a gallant wlio happens to be a 
composer of love-songs : 

G all thy .«ong.« will ho smciirt-d in thy bloofl. 

Whoever picks the flower? i.« wounded by the 
thorn?. 

If the son^ from the lover are smeared 
with his blood, it is the same in the case of the 
Pathan beloved. It is evident from the follow- 
ing song, which is most probably from a woman 
song-composer who could not turn a deaf ear 
to the call of Cupid : 

0 bring me pen and inkpot. 

I’ll write to my love a pair of blood-red songs. 

The names of Laila and Majnun stand for 
the beloved and the lover respectively in some 
of these songs. Here is a popular specimen : 

0 everj-one is mad after Laila. 

0 fortunate is he for whom is mad Laila herself. 

Again : 

Laila is like a golden song-bird. 

Among the garden-flowers of Kabid is she .«porting. 

Majnun is like a silver-cup. 

0 brimful i.c he with the wine of love. 

Love is like a fish with beauty as its river, 
is one of the most interesting themes : 

Lo! in the sweet water.? of beauty. 

Love flits about gracefully like a fish. 

Love is like houey and the beloved’s t*ye.« 
are always in search of it, is another theme 
of a marked interest : 

0 thine eye.® are like the bees, in the garden of the 
world, 

M.aking honey out of the blossom? of love. 

Sometimes the beloveds heart is compared 
to a honey-comb : 

Thy heart is like a honey -comb, so brimming; 
r'O how can I win it, my darling! 

Here is a song in praise of the fair-sex : 

0 there is no way up into the hea^'ens 

0 the youthful belles .soar up climbing into the 
swing of love. 

Sometimes the lover compares the breast 


of her inistre.=s adorned with her flowing locks, 
to the Rcbab (the native violin) : 

Hi' who ha.? not seen the Reb.\b may haw a 

glimpse of it now — , , o - i 

O mv sweetheart’s breast Is like the Ri^bab witii 

hoi- locks a.? it.s strii^. 

.-Vgain the lover may like to sing in another 
strain : 

May .Allah turn thee into a my love. 

:<o tiiat I may cany thee about in my ai'tiis. 

The commemoration of Pezwan (nose-ring) 
is one of the most popular themes : 

W'lij- shouldn’t my .sweetheart’s lips be so smoolh 
nud fre.«h? 

O constantly under the shade of her Przwan 
when fiiey remain throughout the summer 
an«] the winter. 

The heart is compared to the pearl : 

the heart is but a pearl— once broken, broken 
for ever, 

Then none can patch it with sliallow smiles. 

A Pathan belle compares her heart to the 
nest where lives the pigeon of love, and she 
makes its offering to her beloved’s eyes, which 
are compared with eagles : 

Certainly would I sacrifice the pigeon that lives 
in my heart, 

For my beloved’s eyes, which are no less than 
the eagles. 

The eagle has become an emblem of a 
gallant : 

0 come and be an eagle on my hand ; 

0 I’ll feed thee on my heart. 

Again : 

Oh, in\' capti\e eagle has flown away. 

0 eveiywhere I’ll spread out the net of my tresses. 

Nevertheless, some of these specimens of 

Puthan love-song, and many others of this 

t’arictv. are not exactly the outcome of the 
« ^ 

folk-heart. Directly or indirectly they are 
touched by the .soul of a poetry which is never 
the wild flower of Pathan soil. 

AVar-Songs 

These are known as ‘Da Jang Sandre ’ in 
the native terminology and are naturally plenti- 
ful with a warlike people like the Pathans, 
Many of them are really compositions of 
marked interest and their study is necessarily 
of great importance as they are a window into 
the martial personality of the Pathans. Some 
of their glimpses are given elsewhere as the 
specimen of Landai and Char-beta patterns. 

Comic Songs 

Such mirth-provoking hours, when one’s 
personality cannot but ripple like a mountain- 
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Singing Caravaos 


These free souls have their own iateresling soags 


brook, are not rare among the Pathans. A 
war-worn greybeard and budding warrior alike 
can enjoy a laugh when the professional 
minstrel or some amateur sings comic songs, 
known as ‘ Da Toko-Takalo iSandre ’ by the 
Pathans themselves. 

Here is a specimen ; 

Uncle elephant’s wedlock is being performed, 

Lo! the buffaloes are dancing and the donkeys ar* 
plfi 3 'ing on the pipe. 


ment) and it has its own significance. Thus 
several satires, known as ' Da Hajve Sandre ' 
have come to live. 

Dalavar Khan (lit. a hero chief) is some 
coward warrior’s name, which is in itself a 
satire upon Pathan chivalry. Thus it has 
become a constant theme in the arena of 
.satires. Here is a short specimen : 

0 behold Dilavar Khan’s remarkable chivalrj-; 

From n mongoose he fled away in a fallow-field. 


Odes 

Madah is the word which denoie.s ‘ praise 
and glorification ’ in Pathan country, where 
several songs, known as ' Da Madha Sandre ’ or 
Odes, generally addressed to the living or 
deceased heroes and wairiors of high order. 
Here is a specimen which' celebrates some 
minstrel’s love for Mir .\fzal, who have been 
a great hero : 

To thy free self, O Mir .4fzal — 

Didst thou ever entertain. 

A rifle on thy shoulder and across thy chest, 
Didst thou ever have a well-becoming cartridge belt, 
Like a prince of blood, 0 hero, didst thou rest.. 
From mountain to mountain. 

To thy free self, O Mir Afzal — 

Didst thou over entertain. 

S.^TIRES 

Ojtposite to Madah (praise and glorifica- 
tion) comes the word Hijo (lit. satiric treat- 


B.\llads 

.A long story or romance, knit in rhythmic 
song, is a thing of great interest wdth the 
Pathans. Professional minstrels and amateur 
.singers alike are sure of a large audience in 
the song-feasts held in the village-Hujras or 
under tlie open sky, whenever they set some 
popular story to rhythm and tune. Such a 
song is said to be known as Badla among the 
jieople living in Tirah. But according to 
Maulana .Abdur Rahim, the Arabic and Pashto 
piofessor of Islamia College, Peshawar, the 
word Badla is a synonym of Sandra (song) 
in the ^larwat and Gandapur side of athe 
Pathan countiw-. Thus there must be some 
other common name for this important branch 
of Pathan song. 

The following old ballads wdnch have been 
recently printed at Peshwar for local circula.- 
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tiori. are ^lotc-wovtliy ; ill Adam Khan-Dui- 
i-Khani. i2( .Taiat-Mohbuba. fS) Musa Kluin- 
Gul Makai and (4'> Nimbola. Tiicse arc of 
great Icngtli. There are many otiievs, which 
still live on the living lips of rhe Pritbiin 
minstrels, am! are not su long. Two sucl. 
ballads about Mamunai have aujH-ared in ih« 
first article a.- .specimens of Char-Bota type. 

Td-Sonos 

Akhtar which originally moan- a star in 
Persian, has come to live as ,a po[>ular word 
for ‘ Id • in Pathan eriunrvy. Thu.- the song- 
sung during the Id-festivities, are knowii as 
■ Da-Id Sandre.’ 

Hero is a song in praist- of sonic iK-auty- 
star seen in tiie * Id-fair' : 

U nc\'cr li-ivi 1 .-ffit a bcHc 
'I'lice ia l3c;iiny wiio cai- f-xtcl 

(n iin.v H.izaoi-vjllap'. in.v Juiw, 

I Niw my !uvi‘ -tiindiuK gnu-'Milly in itic Id-faii 
With her tiiliii-ncck. si» sweet, fix-'h -mil fiiir. 

0 never have I .'l eu a belle 
Thee in Ijt-aiuy who can cxi-o! 

In any Razav/t-viilagc. niy love. 

0 how pool-biaek looked hfr eyi's. 

Her liitlo huiiii-i with henna nhe idway.- dye-. 

U never havf; 1 .-een a l»lle 
TlU'C in beauly w-ho aiu e.xcel 
Til Haziini-ulltu’c. my lo't 

.VlAK-SONliS 

These are dance songs. The Alan danc«- 
as said to be as old as the history of the gala 
days in Pathan countiy. .\bsolutcly confineil 
to the women's song-feasts, it is. as n maU-r of 
fact, in no way exposed to men. The women 
may assemble to porionu it on any occasion, 
but generally they do so during the national 
festivals and some other hours of inspiration. 
If performed on a i'ull-moon ihgbr. the golden 
i'cams falling on the faces and other ])arts of 
their bodies may lend a new colour to its 
atmosphere and backgrounrl. Its scheme is as 
follows : almost all the women, itssemblcd for 
the occasion, form a ring, and then clapping 
their hands gracefully to mark the time, they 
move in a circle with rhvthmic steps. Thus 
the Atan dance goes on. They may even sway 
to and fro gracefully. There is indeed a feast 
of grace, simplicity, and charm intenuingied 
together in the movements of the Atan-dancers. 
The colour-variety in the dancers' gamients. 
sim^de and rough but all the more endeared to 
them, may create a pleasing sight. But there 


illustntie the inovemeut anil coioiu' of the 
flaiieo. 

IJi-rc is ti song. which bespeaks thc schemr 
nf Alan dance during the marriage-festivities ; 

U .•I.uir. we'll iiwfoi-in the .\r.\-N-<latii'f- for llio 

.-isiir.ii hi;- vomf lo ns: , . , . . 

!\>-i j. Ilip hrifle wirhin rlio ring, ye yoiiUiUil \irgiui' 
:,na move in n ■•irvlr •i.'ippmg your luinri.- ;ill 
;iif- while. 

Each maiden niav appear to be a Dur-i- 
Kl.ani ithc heroine of a romance mentioned 
ubuvcl in the Ataii-danoo. performed during the 
spring : 

I) i-oinc. If-i'.- perfona flic .\T-VN -dance; I'ov lo! 
here :iii|.ioaclies flic siiriiifc season: 

i « like a l)iir-i-Kiiaiii looks each inaidoii to-day. 

iSwiXii-SoNOS 

Tltimgli the Pathan word for the sent slung 
l)y ropes for swinging is Peiiga, its jropular 
synonym from the "Yusarzai dialect is Tal. 
Thus tlie songs, which the girls and young 
housewives sing while enjoying the process of 
swinging, arc known as ‘Da Tal Sandre.’ These 
>ongs have tiiclr own airs rapt in the fresh 
atinospherie effects, and. as regards their 
themes, they may furnish us with the sentiments 
and feelings oi swingers, seen against the 
pictorial background. 

When many girls engage themselves in the 
Atan-Dnnoe. some one may like to enjoy the 
swing : 

.\ll tin- .\»uiliiul vilgia- lime givou thctuselvr^ lo 
ilie .Vt.is-1>.\nce. 

o i-onic. niy Invc. lei'.- jimin loKefher info tiic 
swing. 

>ome of the girls may have a swing under 
the cool simde of the mulberry tree : 

l.((! ilic uiiillicm- been fitted with ti swinn. 

0 cfiinc. tii.v di'iir. we'll enjoy it fo^cthpr. 

Here is tlie simple call of Cupid : 

U i-oino. my swcetlieavl. Ict'i^ climb iuio tlie swiiia. 

Tlu’ swing'il niily be .i luftpsi lo i're.<!' oiiv ho.'Join.- 
loiri’ilicr. 

5?yiNNlX(J-WHEEL So.VO.S 

The girl? and women of the neighbourhood 
generally assemble in different parties at 
particular houses for the spinning-competition. 
Banilar is the woiyI for the spinning-party. 
Thu? the songs, sung by the young and old 
women alike while spinning, arc known as 'Da 
Bandar Sandre.’ The music of the spinning- 
wliecl has its own significance and the fair sex 


is no audience, each and eveiy woman takes in Pathan country tries its best to harmonize 
part in the performance of the dance itself, the traditional airs of their spinning-wheel song 
There is a variety t-nteitainment of sung- with the simple rhythm produced bv the 
tlTroughout the dance. Some «if these well spinning-wheel. 
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A Camel Market ; 

^oiu{?r, too. ftud iheir own place whenever thc.-ic poople tajov rlieir hours of eu& 
There maybe inteiTsling sole singiiiji .iloniovilh the immomoriiil ('horn,. Music. 

Here is u song nuui soirtc spinmng-qut'cn — . • - - • - 

wlio happens to he the leader of a vutrtv : ' ^ worj.l lir^iongs to Prof. ,1 

,p, ; • - , L. • ‘ "• *’ pi'hlisliod them m his Chmil^ tics Aj. 

I he irstivr-gnthermg in iliy Hljk.^ i< over. m\ «iviu« the texts along witli thenr Ki-encli ' 

. , T .11 .1 • .1 -j • - • n prcsx?nt survey of the .-ong. 

n i >^tui atahmng the maiHcus tor n ^unnmg- Pafhan uoimtr>- the humhio result of 

partinB. .l«‘ut attempt jn tliii^ reaim. Almost all : 

To ask tlie poor husbuud not to leave his n''^ ‘ 

(‘ountiy for India is a popular theme : ■olle. tion of these songs rllrougll 

0 don't hid me adif'ti, my love, to leave thy ^omo Pathjui .'St.wdoatj? at Lahore. But 
viliago for India. ^ m no way wortliy of its name. Th 

O ril spin yam and 11 food thee. adrlitions, of a p*cat met 

r, my poor collouiion, after a long time ii 

SoMP- MORK \.\R1FT1ES Santi-Xiketuu (Bengiil) when I wjas fort 

There are some more varieties of the H<hu*\o the worthy co-opeiaUon ol 

Pathan song, too, of wliich the following arc the of th^ famous nati 

nnt/v\\wthv Ahdiil Ghuffar Ivhun. Mr. Abdul Gha 

.’t . n-' • ' o T^i 1 Kala-Bbawun student, at Santi-Niketnn, w] 

111 Uuamicision-bongs. These are known the suhjvtt with me, put an iiiLei*6«(mg j 

as Da Sunnatuno Sandro,’^ Pathau countryside before me, and inspii 

(2l Songs of the bey’s first shavmg, known *he very liome of Pathan 

xn< “ Sftr Kflioi ” proper .‘^tudy. Thus I approached the 

Pbob . ^ D- in - .• ^0’- the fresh coilectioi 

i3i llliythmed Riddles. One specimen ot heademartw ai Peshawar I spent a r 

tliese about the spinning-wheel appears months— from Januaiy to May, l935~-in 

elsewhere in this article. ^f the Pii:fthio folk-son r> and v«t 

i4) Cradle-songs and NursciT-rlmnes i''opy>'y. Agaii. the months ..f June m 

6'''ewlierol. in Bi\ing the finishing touches lo tli. materia 

1 6 ) Ihe dirge and other chants of mourn- My cordial thanks are due to the 
ing (spec-inieiis given elsewherel. ami students of the Peshawar Colleges — L 

But Avith due regard to the classification «nd Edwartk Collegt---for their heart-plea 

of tl.o soog-han-est m the Pathan country, it 

Will not bo nrelevant to note that the average :md Maulami Abdur Kahiui. (he Arabia 

PatliHii does not care much to draw hard and professor m Islatnia College, without v 

last lines of demarcation in this realm, and totally difFiculi for a oon-Pailiau li 

men and women qlike in their ve.!npetive concr '"'o deiUhs of flip ongin and develo 
men ana uoraen alike m tneir leapecme song- patiiau->'ong. Again I take the liberty t 

leasts maj’’ souietimos intermingle songs of humble admiration for JCawab Sahibzat 

di\-erse nature, originally separated from one Qayum. Minister, X. W. F. P., and one c 

another according to the occasions they are ‘'t the modern education in his country: 

meant for, and the themes, they are knit in * ‘’'® sympath.N- for my mission, but 

^ j ^ z — ^ ^ — lug me the story of hia early hie whe 

* The credit of beiug the pioneer in introducing too, was making an atempt to study thi 
a considerable number of Pathan songs and poems to songs, he was alwavs an inspiration to tci^ 




THE POET-PHILOSOPHER— HIS MISSION IN LIFE 


By P. R. SRINIVASAN 


‘‘No man wa? over yet a great poet, without 
beiog at tlie time a profouod philosopher” 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

I 

W B. YeatSij in his introduction to tlic 
(iitanjali. associates with India a 
* ■ tradition where poetiy and religion 
are the same thing TJie union of poetry and 
philosopliy has been in evidence all through 
the ages in this countr\-. It is in songs of a 
philosophical and religious character that the 
nation has ‘ deposited the profoundest intuitions 
and ideas of its heart 

India is therefore a land of poet-philoso- 
phers. The writers of the Vedas and Upanishads 
were true seer-poers. The saints of medieval 
and modern times, — Kabir, Tukaram and others 
— who sang themselves in the poetiy of spiritual 
joy, were all poets and philosophers. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, the poet of the Indian Renaissance, 
is the latest and the msot glorious addition to 
this noble galaxy of poet-pWlosophers to whom 
India has given birth. 

Poet-philosophers however are not the 
monopoly of one country or one age. They 
have flourished in all ages and in all countries. 
From time to time there have arisen in the 
world men who ha^•e combined in themselves 
the roles of the poet and the philosopher, and 
who have bequeathed to the world rich legacies 
in the shape of philosophic poetiy — men, there- 
fore, ' to whom Mankind is indebted for reveal- 
ing beauty, and men to whom the world also 
owes much insight into the facts and principles 
of the moral world.’ .Aeschylus and Sophocles 
were, as Carlyle points out, poets and priests 
as well. The psalms of the ancient Hebrew’s 
which voice the deepest feelings of that ‘ chosen 
race were written by men who were true poet- 
philusojihers. Dante, Goethe. Blake, Words- 
worth, Shelley. Browning, Emerson, Francis 
Thompson, and A.E., are some of the poets of 
medieval and modern times who have kept alive 
in western countries the tradition of philosophic 
piJbtiy and made glorious contributions to it. 

The poet-philosopher, therefore, has his 
own place in the scheme of things. He has a 
distinct mission to fulfil and a unique contribu- 
don to make to the stream of human progress. 
The appreciation of the few great w’orld poets 


who are the finest embodiments of moral wisdoin 
is a clear evidence of a recognition of the signi- 
ficance of the poet-philosopher. 

* 

II 

Tlic |)oet-pliilosophcr is a true, a great poet. 
Who is a poet? What is the aim of poetry? It 
must be admitted at tlie very outset that tlie 
aim of iioetrv is not truth or edification. 
• Didactic poetry,’ says Shelley, in his Preface 
to Promcthexis Unbound, 'is my abhorrence’; 
and didactic poetiy, as Richard Aldington 
observes, is now almost universally recognised 
as an impertinence. The presence of a conscious 
moral aim in a poem will certainly detract from 
its worth as poetry. Poetry should not be used 
as a mere vehicle for conveying certain philoso- 
piiic truths or moral ideas, and the poet should 
never assume the role of a mere propagandist 
or moralist. The functions of the poet must 
never be confused with those of the i)reacher oi' 
homilist, because ‘ their business is to instruct 
and guide,’ whereas his is to stir and vivify, to 
insiiire, energise, delight. The poet should 
follow the advice of Low’ell, who wrote in The 
Oriyih of Didactic Poetry: 

Put air your beauty in your rhymes, 

Voiir morals in your living. 

Ilis only moral duty therefore, as Springam 
says, is to be true to his art, and to express 
his vision of reality as well as he can. 

Poetiy however must not be mere empty 
music, and the poet must not be the ‘ fitful 
singer of an idle song.’ Poetry must embody 
ideas and the more lofty and the more edifying 
they are, the greater also will be its power and 
appeal. Poetry, the most purely emotional form 
of literature, says a writer, is to be measured 
always ven.- largely by the amount and quality 
of thought which underlies its emotion. ‘ Art,’ 
according to Jones, ‘ is never at its best except 
when it is a beautiful representation of that 
wliich is good.’ The true business of a poet, in 
the words of Frederic Harrison, is to enshrine 
fine thoughts in exquisite melodies. If poetry 
is to be something more than ‘ an idle toy, a 
mere plaything,’ and if the spirit of humanity 
is to find in it its ‘ consolation and stay,’ then 
it must offer what Matthew Arnold called ‘ a 
criticism of life ’. 
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That the presentation of a philosophy of 
life will enhance the value of poetry* is beyond 
doubt. Many critics and poets have gone so 
far as to maintain that great poetry must be 
rooted in a profound philosophy. ‘The poet/ 
says Thomas Carlyle, ‘ is one who has penetrated 
into the sacred mystery of the universe; is a 
man sent hither to make it more impressively 
known to us.’ The poet must, according to 
Wordsworth, be gifted with ‘the vision and 
faculty divine ’ and must see into the life of 
things. 'The poet’, says Shelley, ‘participates in 
the eternal, the infinite and the One.’ ‘ Poetry,’ 
in the words of Emerson, ‘ is the perpetual en- 
deavour to express the spirit of things.’ Robert 
Browning declai-es poetary to be ‘the present- 
ment of the correspondency of the universe to 
the Deity, of the natural to the spiritual, of the 
actual to the ideal.’ Poetry is to Collins ‘ the 
revelation of ideal truth’. It is to John Bailey 
‘ the spiritual radium which has enabled man 
Eo pierce behind the outer shell and husk of 
things into their inner life and essential truth 
All these definitions point to the conclusion that 
poetry must embody a philosophic visibn and 
offer an interpretation of life. They bear 
testimony to the enduring conviction ‘ that the 
poet has not only emotion and utterance, but 
insight; that he is, in some way, a revealer of 
the deepest truth.’ They stress the idea that 
the poet must accept the challenge of life’s 
greatest problems, ponder over ‘ fate and 
destiny ’ and unravel the mystery of man’s place 
in the scheme of things. 

It is, of course, going too far to say that 
philosophy is one of the essential elements of 
poetry, because that would be restricting verx* 
much the scope of poetry and banishing very 
many from the realm of poetry. W’e can how- 
ever say that poetry will become a thing of 
power, if, instead of merely enraptiuing us by 
its luscioiLs music or haunting melody or delight- 
ing us by its lovely phrases and catching 
expressions, it also tries to edify or exalt us, 
by offering a true -vision of life. Philosophy, 
therefore, instead of being a hindrance to 
poetry, can enrich it, lift it to a higher plane, 
and make it ‘ capable of higher uses and worthy 
of higher destinies.’ 

The view that poe^ should not be didactic 
does not mean that it should steer clear of 
philosophy. It only means that poetry should 
not be subordinated to philosophy, should not 
become a mere hand-maid of philosophy. 
Poetry shouW be true to its aims and objects, 
and must be poetry, first and last. This how- 
ever does not imply that philosophy is outside 
the sphere of poetry and that for a .poet ‘ to 
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embark on the business of philosophy is to 
outrage some fimdamental principle of poetry.” 
This only means that a poet must deal #fith 
philosophy in a poetical manner, or embody 
philosophic ideas in beautiful poetry. W. H. 
Hudson obsen^es, “ We do not quarrel with any 
poet who offers us philosophy in the fashion 
of poetry. We require only that his philosophy 
shall be transfigured by imagination and feeling; 
that it shall be wrought into true poetic expres- 
sion; and that thus in reading him we shall be 
keenly aware of the difference between his 
rendering of philosophic truth and any mere 
prose statement of it.” Didactic poetry is poetrj’ 
in which philosophy is not intensified by emotion 
and clothed w'ith the vesture of poetry; and 
true philosophical poetry is poetrj’ in which 
philosophy is transmuted into the stuff of poetry 
and proxdded with an imaginative and emotional 
garb. _ The poetry of the poet-philosopher is 
didactic in a higher sense of the term. While 
satisfying fully all the requirements of the art 
of poetr}', w-hile being beautiful and emotional, 
it also has. a higher appeal and discharges a 
higher mission — the mission of ‘ interpreting 
life, of applying ideas to life.’ 

The poet-philosopher is not, therefore, as 
he is considered to be by some, one who uses 
poetry for unpoetical purposes, who brings 
together two irreconeileable elements — art and 
philosophy. He is, on the other hand, one who, 
by uniting these two elements, by making poetrj^ 
the vehicle of philosophy, exalts both and shows 
that, instead of being incompatible -with one 
another, they are really complimentary to one 
another. He gix^es the lie to the misconception 
that poetry and philosophy — the one of the 
heart, and the other of the head — can never 
co-exist. His works clearly demonstrate that 
poetry can be the vehicle of philosophic truth 
without sacrificing anything of its essential 
poetic qualities and grace.?. His is the glory of 
being a poet and a philosopher and of achieving 
thereby the most difficult and the rarest of 
combinations. 

Ill 

The poet-philosopher is a true philosopher. 
‘ The true philosopher ’, says a writer, ‘ makes 
his philosophy out of his experience. The 
philosopher is a philosopher, because he can 
communicate to us the convictions -w'hich he 
has got from his own ej^erience.’ Thiels a 
true picture of a poet-philosopher, because he 
is one whose faith is founded on the bed-rock 
of experience. ‘ The poet says a writer, ‘ is 
not sure of a truth because he has proved it, 
but because he has seen it. Indeed in some 
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moments of rapture, he has experienced it/ 
This is ti'ue of the poet-philosopher. He does 
not ari’ive at truth through a laborious process 
of reasoning but perceives it in the lightning- 
fiash of a moment of afflatus, and therefore, 
‘ speaks ', to quote the words of Sneath, ‘ by 
inspiration, by illumination/ He is a true seer, 
endowed with ' the gift of genuine insight/ 
To him ‘ belongs a faculty for discovering those 
precious yet subtle truths, which the net of 
reason is too coarse to touch/ He is, therefore, 
one ‘ nurtured by solemn vision and bright silver 
dream.’ He is the ‘ hierophant of an un- 
apprehended inspiration ’, one who ‘ soars to the 
pinnacle of truth on the wings of intuition.’ He 
can therefore sing with the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, 

1 have seen, have heard, have lived; 

In the depth of the known have felt 
The truth that exceeds all knowledge 
Which fills my heart with wonder. 

It is therefore given to the poet-philosopher 
to enjoy the true bliss of realisation — to see and 
grasp truth with the whole of his personality, 
to lose himself in its splendour and to fill him- 
self with its light. The realisation of truth 
brings him spiritual freedom and he lives, moves, 
and has his being in a world radiant with joy 
and beauty, and dw’ells always, like the seer 
depicted by A.E., with morning in his heart. 

IV 

“ Tire utterance of the poet-philosopher springs 
from realization, not from thought; from concep- 
tion in the deeper life ; not from bcnccs and 
therefores that crawl along the surface of the 
mind.” 

It is therefore the joy of realisation that 
urges the poet-philosopher to express himself 
in poetry. The joy and the laughter of the 
soul make him break out into song and he 
becomes a singer out of an inner necessity. 
His poems are spontaneous outpourings from a 
soul that cannot contain the feelings surging 
within. He is a poet, not because he wants ‘to 
^ve the world ideas, or teach it lessons, but 
simply because he is moved by an inward com- 
pulsion which urges him to creative art.’ ‘ Sing 
I must; else life’s not life ’ — these words can be 
put into the mouth of every true poet-philoso- 
pher. His mission in life — if he can be said to 
have J 9 . mission — is to ‘ sing hymns mbidden 
The following verses from Gitanjali sum up 
beautifully this misrion of the poet-philosopher; 

“1 ^ve had my invitatiou to this world’s festival, 
sod tbps my life has been blessed. 

My eyes seen and my ears have heard. 


It was my part at this feast to play upon my 
instrument, and I have done all I could. 

In tliy world I ha^-e no work to do; my useless life 
can only break out in tunes without a purpose.” 

Great poetry has this as its chief character- 
istic — ^that it is inevitable; it is born of a lofty 
passion and is the expression of profound feel- 
ings. The true poet is an inspired singer, full 
of the divine glow and fire. The poet-philoso- 
pher fits in with this description and his poetry 
has the marks of great poetry and satisfies the 
criteria of true poetic excellence. Though he 
is a philosopher, his poetry is not mere versified 
philosophy. He is not a versifier wlio easts into 
verse certain accepted philosophic ideas but is 
a genuine poet who sings rapturously of his 
ecstatic experiences and who shares with us 
the joy of true realisation. He speaks of truths 
he has seen and lived and therefore he presents 
them w’ith great fervour and enthusiasm. ‘ WTiat 
poetry has to communicate says Henry 
Sidgwick, ‘ is not ideas but moods and feelings ’ ; 
and this is what the poet-philosopher does. He 
communicates to us not merely certain ideas 
but also the joy which the discovery of those 
ideas has brought him. He gives us not merely 
truth but also, what Matthew Arnold called 
“ the emotion of seeing things in their truth.” 
His poems carry with them the soul of poetry in 
their rapture and spiritual exaltation. 

Genuine philosophical poetry thus brings 
to us ideas, vitalised by feelings. The poet- 
philosopher gives us thought, suffused with 
feeling and permeated with emotion. Philosophy 
in his poetry is assimilated into the stuff of 
poetry and clothed with the garb of emotion. 
He presents to us “ truths, exalted by the joy 
of discovery and experience and charged with 
feeling.” “ If a philosophical poem is un- 
poetical,” to quote Henry Sidgwick, “ it is not 
because it contains too much thought, but too 
little feeling to steep and penetrate the 
thought.” Those who have failed to write 
good philosophical poetry, have failed because 
they were dealing with ideas which they did 
not feel intensely. Says John Drinkwater, 

“Poe^ proclaims life; that is all and it is 
everything. Didactic poetry does not necessarily 
fail. It generally does so, and because it generally 
comes not of conviction, not of that urgent 
experience, but of the lethargic acceptance of this 
or that doctrine or moral attitude that is not the 
poet’s own delighted discovery, and so we respond 
to it with no more than lethargic acceptance on 
our ade. It is always a question of the poet’s 
sincerity and conviction.” 

Pope’s Essay on Man is a failure as a 
philosophical poem, because, as a critic points 
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out, ‘ lie did not attempt to exjiound in verse 
a philosophy which did move liim deeply. The 
spirit in wliich he held his philosojihic creed 
was calculated to sterilise emotion.” True poet- 
philosopher* have succeeded where others have 
failed; they have enshrined lofty thoughts in 
beautiful moving poetry. 

The wcll-knovx philosophic idea that the 
world is penetrated and vitalised by one Divine 
spirit and there is one jirinciple of unity under- 
lying all the infinite variety of life is the theme 
of some of the most beautiful passages in the 
works of the poet-philosophers. Rabindranath 
has sung of this intuitive or experienced con- 
viction of the oneness in all things. 

The same stream of life that runs through nxy 
veins night and day rung through the world 
and dances in rhythmic measures. 

It is the same life that shoots in joy through the 
dust of the earth in numberless blades of grade 
and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves 
and flowers. 

The idea of re-incarnation, the idea of a 
man passing through a series of lives, has been 
treated most poetically by poets like A.E. and 
Tagore. A.E. writes of incarnation, not as a 
philosophic idea or theor>', but as an experience. 

Dream faces bloom arouod your face 
Like flowers upon one stem; 

The heart of many a vanished race 
Sighs as I look on them. 

Your tree of life put forth these flowers 
In ages past away; 

They had the love in other hours 
I give to you today. 

This idea has inspired these beautiful lines 
from Rabindranath Tagore; 

'You made me open in many flowers; rocked 
me in the cradles of many forms; hid me in death 
and found me again in life.’ 

The citation of individual passages is liable 
to engender the misconception that the poet- 
philoaepher offers us only certain lofty ideas, 
and that we ought not to look for amrihing like 
a system of thought in his works. The poet- 
philosopher does not develop a coherent 
philosophy in his poems, as a philosopher does. 
He speaks by hints and writes under inspiration. 
Ideas shoot forth in beauty and splendour from 
within him and apparently stand distinct from 
one another. No attempt is made to give the 
connecting-links, that is, to indicate the logical 
connection binding together the various ideas. 
Stdil, there is and must be in the works of great 
poet-philosophers a unity underlying the ap- 
parent diversitj- of ideas. It must be possible 
to build out of them a real fabric in the form 
of a philosophy of life. Poetry, observes 


George Santayana, is not poetical for being 
short-winded or incidental, but, on the contrary, 
for being comprehensive and ha\'ing range. The 
true poet-philosopher is therefore one who has 
seen ■' truth steadily and seen it whole.” His 
poems must embody a complete pictm’e of 
truth, an ordered A-iew of life. Poets like 
Rabindranath Tagore, Robert Browning, and 
A.E., offer in their poems a real philosophy of 
life. It is possible that even those who have 
received only gleam.s and flashes of truth can 
v.i’ite poems that thrill and move. As a 'WTiter 
Bays, 

“ Those who have felt, even as it were in 
fragments, a sense of the last and largest problems 
of human life, those who have caught a glimpse, 
whether in the temple or in the tavern, of the 
universe as a whole, all these may write something 
— however inadequate their attitude, however con- 
fused their representation of it — that will move us 
with a force akin to that of poetrj' truly philo- 
sophical.” 

The greatest philosopher-poets are however 
those in tvhom Vision has been unified in a 
philosophy of life, and in whose works, the 
scattered beauties are strung together by a single 
thread of serious thought running through and 
colouinng the texture of the whole. They are 
those who give us not ‘ a mighty maze of walks 
without a plan ’ but a view of life, founded on 
their experience. 

V 

4 

The poet-i)hilosoplier is thus one who 
clothes in words of flame thoughts that shall 
live within the general mind.' He is one who 
' drapes naked thoughts, good thoughts, — 
thoughts fit to be treasured up, — in sights and 
sounds.’ He gives us not merely truth or 
nisdom, but ‘ the rose upon truth's lips, the light 
in wisdom's eyes.’ He makes truth live in forms 
of beauty by the magic of ordered language. 

The poet-philosopher’s great achievement 
is that he humanises philosophy. He invests 
the dry bones of philosophy with flesh and blood 
and impaits to them warmth and colour. 
Philosophy in liis hands ceases to be harsh and 
crude, and becomes, as Milton says, ‘ divine, 
as musical as is Appolo’s lute.’ It is lighted 
up, kindled, and heightened by emotion and 
conveyed through an artistic medium. 

The poet-philosopher wields an instrument 
of great power and potency. While the philo- 
sopher merely appeals to the intellect, he api^als 
to the moral and spiritual nature of men; while 
the philosopher merely con'vdnces him of great 
truths, he makes him ‘ feel them, realise them 
in imagination and so have the emotions th^ 
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are fitted to produce/ ‘ Philosophical poetry,’ 
as a writer says, ‘ carries truths not into the 
unohrstanding, but into the heart, where they 
can be vitalised and issue in conduct,’ ' Who 
shall enable another asks J. C. Shairp, ‘ thus 
to feel truths which may be to himself the life 
of life? Not the reasoner. He at best convinces 
the unde^tanding, does not satisfy the spirit. 
The inspired thinker, poet or other, can do more. 
He can touch others who are lower sunk than 
himself by a kind of spiritual contagion.* 

The poet-philosopher can thus ‘ touch the 
heart, or fire the blood at will,’ can 
wake the listless pulse to livelier speed. 


He can stii* men to their depths, transport them 
beyond themselves and throw them into a state 
of raptui’e and enthusiasm. He can make men 
glow with his own warmth and throb with his 
own feelings. He can quicken them into an 
emotional sympathy with his thoughts and make 
them bum into their consciousness and sink into 
their inner nature. The poet -philosopher thus 
wields an influence which the ordinaiw philoso- 
pher can never wield. He awakens and stimu- 
lates; he creates an enthusiasm, a fire that will 
bum and spread. He thus makes philosophy a 
thing of power, an instrument of good, and a 
spiritual force in life. 


THE WIDOW 

By SITA DEBI 


N ABADURGA became a widow, when 
youth had long been past. The 
calamity left her quite stunned ; — it 
w’as too, terrible to be understood all at once. 
She was the second wife of her husband and 
the house was full of the children he had by 
his first wife. Still, she had spent the thirty 
years of her married life in fierce independence, 
if not in happiness, because she was much 
favoured by her husband. She had never had 
to look up to anyone. On the other hand, the 
rest of the family obeyed her like servants. 
She was quite an autocrat over her small 
kingdom; even her husband, never dared to 
oppose her in anything. He felt it very much, 
that the disparity in their yeara, stood in the 
way of Nabadurga’s marital happiness. So he 
nei'er tried to restrain her even when she was 
unjust and tyrannical. If she could forget her 
misery anyhow, he would be content. 

His daughters, once they were married 
off, never returned to his house any more. 
But his poor sons got more troubled and un- 
comfortable after they had married. They 
had to listen to abuse from both sides, that is, 
from the stepmother, and from their own wives. 
They had no answer ready. They were 
dependent on their father. So they could not 
quarrel with his favourite wife. They had to 
grin4-. their teeth and bear all hex stinging 
woriis. Their only hope lay in the fact that 
Nabadurga was childless. The old man could 
iK>t last for ever. Then their turn would come. 
They only feared lest the old man should leave 
ber a good portion of his property by will. 


The old man intended to do so. He knew 
he could not deprive his sons of his paternal 
property as they were legally entitled to it. 
But he had saved some money, and had also 
built a house in Calcutta. These he intended 
to leave to his second wife by will. But fate 
had ordained otherwise. The old man died 
suddenly of an apoplectic attack without 
having made any will. 

As she looked at the jubilant faces of her 
stepsons, Nabadurga’s heart trembled within 
her. Even the death of a father had not been 
able to cast a shadow over their cruel glee. 
But even in the midst of her dire misfortune, 
she had to own to herself, that it was she who 
was the cause of such unnatural conduct on 
their part. If slie had behaved a bit less like 
the stepmother of fairytales, they, too, would 
not have behaved like devils at this time. 

But was she alone to blame? Why did 
God frustrate all the young joyous dreams of 
her maiden heart? She was married off at the 
age of sixteen. She was the daughter of a 
widowed mother, and her relatives got rid of 
her somehow, by giving her away in marriage 
to an old man. At the time of the “ auspicious 
look,” the bride’s eyes filled with tears. But 
nobody noticed it. She feigned illness and fled 
from the nuptial chamber, unknown to anyone. 

So some one had to suffer for her frustrated 
hopes. Her husband’s children bore the brunt. 
All the accumulated hatred of a bitter woman’s 
heart was showered upon them. They were 
not guilty of any offence towards her, but 
there is no fair play anywhere. The innocent 
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suffering for the guilt of other is a verv 
common sight in this world. 

The days of mourning passed off some- 
how. She remained prostrate on the bare floor 
of her room, and no one enquired even whether 
she took any food or drink during twenty-four 
hours. The other mourners were stuffed with 
ip.ilk, sweets and fruits, but not a particle 
of these delicacies ever found their way to 
Nabadurga. It was, technically, a period of 
mourning, hut to all intents and purposes, it 
had been turned by the rest of the family into 
a period of festivity. 

The Srndh ceremony too was over at last. 
It was performed with befitting splendour, as 
the dead man had been wealthy and much 
honoured in the village. 

Next morning, the eldest daughter-in-law- 
stood at Nabadurga’s door and spoke from 
outside : “Are you up, younger mother?” 

Up to this, the daughters-in-law had 
addressed her simply as mother, though the 
sons did not do so. Now she was no longer 
‘■^mother ” to any one of them hero. But 
Nabadurga did not mind. She had no eager- 
ness to be called a mother by other peoples’ 
children. “ Yes, I am up,” she replied quietly. 

“ Your son was saying, that it would be 
better for you to go to Sankhrail for a few 
days,” said the young lady still from outside. 
“ You will feel better for the change. We, 
too, are thinking of going away for some 
time.” 

Sankhrail was the village whei’e Naba- 
durga’s cousins lived. She had no reason to 
believe that she w’ould be welcome there. But 
she must keep up appearances before these 
creatures. So she said, “ Yes, I am making 
ajTangements for going away as soon as 
possible. You need not remind me of it.” 

The woman would rather break than bend. 
The daughter-in-law pulled a wry face and 
went away. 

As she had committed herself, Nabadurga 
had to make preparations for going away. She 
sent for a bullock cart and began to pack up 
her things. She did not know whether she 
would ever be able to return here. So it would 
be better to take away everything, she could 
consider as her own. \^at she could not carry 
away, she must leave with the neihbours, as 
otherwise she would never get them back 

But how could she know what was her 
own and what not? The clothes and ornaments 
she wore were the only possessions of a Hindu 
■widow. She had clothings enough — her husband 
had never denied her anything in that way. 
But what use would those be to her now? She 


had no daughter who could wear them, and 
no son who would ever marry and bring home 
a vidfe. She would rather thro-w all these 
costly things in the fire than give them to 
these wretched things, she had to call her 
daughters-in-Iaw. Let these remain with her. 
She could give them to the womenfolk in which- 
ever honie she lived and thus curry favour with 
them. As for ornaments and jewels, she had 
worn quite a lot of them up to this, but had 
she any right to them? Instead of having ne-w 
ornaments made for her. her thrifty husband 
had given her all the oraaments she needed 
from his first wife’s huge stock of jewellery. 
He thus saved a lot of money as making charges. 
His sons resented this bitterly, but they could 
not say anything. Their wives, too. would 
bum with anger, when they saw Nabadurga 
wearing those ornaments. But they, too. 
could only lay their grievances before their 
husbands who would ask them not to be so 
envious. “ You have got cnoiigh jewels of your 
onm,” tliey would say. “Let that woman die; 
then everj'^thing shall belong to you.” 

The woman did not die. Lest she should 
escape with the ornaments, the three daughters- 
in-law became unusually warj'. The eldest one 
had tackled the mother-in-law once. So she 
refused to go again. “ If we get the ornaments, 
they won’t belong to me alone,” she said, “ so 
why should I take all the responsibility?” 

So the second daughter-in-law had to go 
this time. She took her courage in both 
hands and advanced straight inside the room. 
“ Have you finished packing? ” she asked. 

“ I have done as much as is possible, 
single-handed,” replied Nabadurga, trying to 
suppress her anger. 

But nobody cared about her anger now. 
“ Your son asks you not to take the ornaments 
with you,” said the young lady. “ The roads 
are not safe and you are going alone.” 

Nabadurga had been fearing just this 
thing. So her stepsons really bad decided to 
turn her out empty-handed? From her own 
family she had got only some gold hairpins and 
a pair of ear-rings. She had been a good- 
looking young woman when the old man married 
her, so nobody had thought of spending money, 
buying gold ornaments for her. All the gold 
she had worn up to this time and they had been 
considerable in value, had been given her by 
her husband. If he had had them jmade 
soecially for her, no -wretched creature would 
have dared to say anything now. But these 
things had been the property of the dead 
man’s first wife. So Nabadurga had no real 
claim on them. If she tried to take tbpm 
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away by force, she would only be insulted. 
What would be the use of that? 

,.She took the jewel box. out of her big 
trunk and put it down on the floor with a 
thump. She {kicked out her own flimsy trinkets 
and said, ‘‘ Take them away. I don’t want 
anything that belongs to you. Guard them -uith 
your life. A.s I liave lost my husband. I 
have no more use for the wretched things.” 

Her daugi^tcr-in-law picked up the box 
and left the room, nearly bursting with joy. 
They had not dared to liope for the recoveiy of 
the jewels up to this time. The three sisters-in- 
law became busA' over the di\ision of the 
booty. Their husband, too. came in, to join 
in the work. While they were thus engaged, 
Nabadurga left the house. Her stepchildren 
wei’e too much elated at getting back the 
jewels, so nobody came to see whether she was 
running away with the pots and pans. 

Nabadurga returned to her uncle’s house 
after quite a long time. Her husband had 
taken her awaj’’ after the marriage and had 
never thought of sending her back. She had 
become the mistress of a big household and 
could not afford to pay frequent visits to her 
uncle’s, home. It was not even her father’s 
home. So Nabadurga thought it beneath her 
prestige to come here too often. Her mother 
was nothing but dependent here. After much 
altercation, she had only once been permitted 
to come to this house. That was on the occa- 
sion of her first cousin’s marriage. She 
remembered that her aunts and cousins had 
evinced some envy at the sight of her splendid 
dresses and jewels. 

But then, both her mother and her 
gi'andmother had been living. Now she was 
going practically to a strange household. She 
had seen the wife of her eldest cousin only as 
a small bride; the second one’s wdfe she had 
Qot seen at all. Now one was the mother of 
seven children and the other, of five. 
Nabadurga did not know what sort of recep- 
tion awaited her. Till then Nabadurga had 
bewailed her childless state, but now she 
thought that God had been merciful to her 
in denj'ing her children. How could she have 
brought up tlie fatherless things? Again she 
thought that, had she borae even a single child, 
nobody would have dared to turn her out like 
a beggar. 

But she was received well on the whole. 
EveTj-one cried and lamented in the proper 
manner. Even the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood came and joined in the lamentation. 
The children stood in a circle round them, 
watching. Thus passed off one hciur. 


Then the neighbours left. The children 
too dispersed in searcli of food and bj-ighter 
recreation. Nabadurga’s trunk and beading 
were taken to the store room of the family and 
she too went and sat douai tiicre. ftlie ha<.i 
hoped for a separate room for herself, but 
foimd that was not to be. Her mother had 
always lived in the store room. But tlien her 
grandmother had been ali^x, and they had 
the use of her room also, so they had never had 
to suffer from want of sjiaee. Tlie store room 
was big in size and had a wooden bedstead in 
one comer. It had more liglit and air than 
the other rooms. Still she felt the ignominy 
of it. She had given her eldest cousin’s w;ife 
a pair of heavy gold armlets as w’edding gift. 
She had not been present at the second one’s 
luarrige, but had sent a hundred rupees for 
buving a present. She had sent fifty rupees to 
help them at the time of her grandmother’s 
death. They should have remembered_ all these 
facts and shown her a little consideration. But 
even a frog kicks at the old lion’s mouth. Ill 
luck had befallen her. So she could not expect 
good treatment from anyone. 

She had taken her lunch before she had 
started, so she had no cooking to do that day. 
At evening she took some fruit and sweets and 
w’ent to sleep. In the merciful lap of slumber, 
she forgot her misfortune for a while. 

But tliey returned to her with redoubled 
force in the morning. She had spent all these 
years, ordering a lot of servants about and 
scolding her daughters-in-Iaw'. She had never 
done a stroke of work herself. But now she 
knew that she must do all her own work, as 
well as some of the work of the household. 
This would naturally be expected of her. A 
widow’s own work was considerable. Fetching 
all the w’ater necessarj' from a tank was enough 
to kill her. The tank w'as not veiy close to the 
house either. She panted and had to sit down 
in the course of washing the room. Her 
cousin’s wife looked in and remarked with a 
smile. " You have become quite unused to 
work, sister. But you will grow^ accustomed to 
it after a while.” 

Nabadurga feared that she would die 
before getting accustomed to so much work. 
Her body ached all over and she could scarcely 
move, after the day’s toil. She had an aunt 
at Calcutta. Though she too was a widow, 
yet she was the mistress of her own household. 
If she would give shelter for a few days to her 
unfortunate niece, Nabadurga could have 
some rest. So she wrote a letter to the a’int, 
full of lamentations. 

The aunt in reply invited her to come; 
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•She sent no money for train-fare. Perhaps 
she did not understand that Nabadurga could 
ever want money, as she was known to be a 
very rich man’s wife. Nabadurga had only a 
few rupees in her hand. Out of that she 
prepared to spend some for going to Calcutta. 
A brother-in-law of her cousin was a virtual 
dependent in the house; he promised to take 
her over being eager to see Calcutta. 

Her cousins’ wives had no objection to 
offer. “ Yes, go away for a few days,” they 
said. “ The change will do you good. It is 
difficult to settle down soon, at a new 
place.” 

Nabadurga travelled third class and 
arrived at Calcutta. Her aunt’s son-in-law 
came to the station to receive her. This man 
'had made his wife’s home his own. He was a 
favourite of the mother-in-law, to w'hom he 
vould run to complain, if ever his wife 
upbraided him. 

As Nabadurga got down, the young man 
came up to her and bowed do’t\*n. " I was 
looking for you in the second class,” he said. 
"How should I know that you are travelling 
third class? ” 

Nabadurga was displeased at this stupidity. 
“ My good days are over, as you know,” she 
said. 

The young man showed his want of sense 
again. “ Shall I call a hackney carriage 
then?” he asked. 

“ Yes, do,” said Nabadurga. 

She had once before come to Calcutta, but 
that was long, long ago. This was her second 
visit to the city. It was a most wonderful 
place. So totally had it changed, that she 
found nothing that was familiar. She looked 
at the varied sights of the mammoth city and 
even forgot her own misfortunes for a time. 

Her aunt received her cordially, though 
sjie did not lament overmuch about her mis- 
fortune. Nabadurga was grateful for this. 
The house was good and there was no dearth 
of water. There were many good things to 
eat and her tired body and mind gradually got 
soothed. She bathed and had to wash her own 
clothes only. Though old, her aunt was yet 
active and could do her own cooking. There 
was another widow in the house, who also 
helped with the cooking. Nabadurga had a 
good breakfast and a good sleep afterwards. 
At evening too, she m^e a sumptuous meal 
•of milk, sweetmeats and fruits. 

A few days passed off very weU. She 
went all over the city, visiting all the holy 
shrines and places pf interest. 

Suddenly, one day her aunt’s daughter 


asked, " How long are you staying here, 
sister? ” 

“ I have not decided yet,” said Nabadurga. 

Her cousin Rajlakshmi was about to say 
something again but she checked herself. But 
Nabadurga began to feel nervous. Why such 
a question, so soon? Had her aunt said any- 
thing? She could not sleep well, thinking over 
it, at night. As soon as it was morning, she 
took out a beautiful sari, with large chocks of 
gold on the groimd and entered Rajlakshmi’s 
room. 

Rajlakshmi had just got up and was busy, 
beating her youngest child, which was a son. 
Slie had a daughter too, who never went near 
her. She preferred the grandmother’s company 
and remained with her. The son had yet to 
depend on the mother, for his supply of food, 
so he had to stick to her. But it was a 
miserable child and never let the mother sleep 
with its howling. 

Rajlakshmi stopped at the sight of the 
sari and asked, ” Whose is this sari, sister? It 
is very beautiful.” 

“ It is mine,” said Nabadurga. “ I have 
worn it only once. I thought this would suit 
j'ou very well. If you don’t mind — ” 

“ Why should I mind,” interrupted 
Rajlakshmi. “You are like my own sister to 
me and I can very well wear things that you 
have worn once.” She almost snatched the sari 
out of Nabadurga’s hand. Nabadurga then 
tried to make the baby’s acqaintance, but he 
was in a bad temper from the beating. He 
kicked and struggled and would not let him- 
self be touched. “ Don’t touch the wretch, he 
is scarcely human,” said his mother. “ Have 
you got a large number of saris, sister?” 
“ We are countiyfolks and not accustomed to 
spend much on dresses,” said Nabadurga, 
“ still I have got some.” 

“I shall go and see them, after break- 
fast,” said Rajlakshmi. “ I am very fond of 
good saris. But such is my luck, that I never 
see any. It is enough that I get my food. I 
got a few saris at the time of my marriage, 
and these are all I have got.” 

Nabadurga had no desire to open her 
trunk before anyone. What was the use of 
showing her poverty to others? They all 
thought her very rich, let them go on thinking 
so, at least for some time. 

But Rajlakshmi appeared punctually at 
mid-day. The wretched child had just gone to 
sleep, so she was at leisure for some time. 
Nab^urga got up, she had been lying down. 
“Why do you get up?” asked Rajlakshmi'. 
“ Give me the keys, I shall see, whatever I 
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want to see.” Nabadurga was extremely 
Reluctant to hand over her keys to anyone. 
She got up herself and opened the trunk, 
taking out the saris, one by one. A childless 
woman, she had taken very great care of the 
cloths. There was quite a number of them, of 
eA’ery colour and texture, silk and cotton. 
They were from Benares, Dacca, Santipur, 
Bishnupur, and various other places. 
Rajlakshmi’s eyes glittered vvith avarice. 

“To whom are you going to give these?” 
she asked abruptly. “ You have no child of 
your own. Are you going to leave them to 
the wives of your stepsons? ” 

“ Why on earth shall I give anything to those 
burnt-faced women? ” asked Nabadurga. 
“ What are they to me? They have behaved 
abominably to me, in my misfortune.” It 
was clear that Nabadurga’s daughters-in- 
law were not going to get the saris. But 
it was not clear, who were to get them. 
Rajlakshmi sat still for a while, then asked 
again, “ Where have you left your jewel box, 
sister? That seven-stringed necklace and 
those bracelets of yours, I saw at couan 
Chhidam’s marriage, are still floating before 
my eyes. Were not they just lovely? ” 

Nabadurga could have easily answered 
with a lie. But her heart revolted within her. 
What was the use of fooling people with lies? 
she was a poor woman, let people know her as 
such. “ I no longer possess any jewels,” she 
said. “ They have been taken over by their 
rightful ovTiers.” 

Rajlakshmi's eyes nearly started out of 
their sockets in dismay. “ Goodness gracious.” 
she exclaimed, “ So the wretches have taken 
away even the ornaments you wore!” 

Nabadurga felt like running away. This 
sort of talk seemed to bum her ears. But she 
must say something. “ Those ornaments 
belonged to his first wife, so why should her 
children give up their rightful inheritance? ” 

“ Then how had the old man provided for 
you?” asked Rajlakshmi point-blank. “Has 
he left you a beggar." 

Nabadurga’s aunt and the other widowed 
lady had arrived on the scene in the mean- 
while. Rajlakshmi’s question had been over- 
heard by her mother, who too shrieked out at 
the same time, “ Has not he left you any- 
thing at all? Oh Lord I So the old dotard 
cheated you into marrying him all for nothing? 
Then what is going to b^ome of you?” 

Nabadurga bowed her head and remained 
silent. Just then Rajlakshmi’s husband 
created a diversion by coming in with the 
IwTR'bng brat. " You are enjoying a good 


talk, while the child is dying of thirst! ” he said 
reprovingly to his wife. 

Rajlakshmi flared up at once, “ I shall 
talk, whenever I like,” she shrieked “I eat 
no one’s food and I am not going to obey any- 
one. If you cannot look after the child, leave 
him in the bedroom.” 

Her husband looked at the mother-in-law, 
with an air of grievance and said ; “ Look at 
her, mother, she always takes everything 
amiss.” 

But the mother-in-law was not in a good 
mood. “ It is your fault, my son,” she said. 
“ The poor girl was just beginning to enjoj' 
her short rest when you appeared with the 
squealing brat. She is made of flesh and blood, 
after all.” With these, she left for her room. 
Rajlakshmi too left, talking at her husband all 
the time. 

Nabadurga picked up the saris and thrust 
them in a crushed and untidy heap into the 
trunk. She felt no mercy for them now. It 
was an evil moment, when she had gone to 
present Rajlakshmi with a sari. 

This night, the supper offered to her was 
less sumptuous. It consisted only of fruits and 
sweets. There was no sign of milk or luchi. 

Next morning, as’ soon as Nabadurga had 
finished her bath, her aunt came in and said, 
“Tara is not feeling w'ell. Why don’t you 
undertake the cooking today?” 

Nabadurga went to the Idtohen with a 
grave face. She cooked well, but for herself 
she had lost all taste for food. “Why don’t 
you eat? ” asked the aunt. “ We, wretched 
creatures, can have only one square meal in a 
day.” 

“ Oh, that does not matter,” smd 
Nabadurga, “ I am not feeling well.” 

" A widow’s health matters little,” said 
her aunt. “ But the few days you live you 
must put something in your stomach. You a,re 
not accustomed to hard work, and your bus- 
band has not left you anj^hing either, I 
wonder, how you will manage.” 

“ If I live, I will manage somehow.” said 
Nabadurga. “Many people live on their own 
earning, I will do the same.” 

“That’s true,” agi-eed the aunt. “Many 
people work for their living. Look at Tara, 
she does all my w^ork and she is quite comfort- 
able here.” 

That night Nabadurga lay on her bed and 
thought and thought. Why did she desire an 
idle hfe so much? What was the use of being 
turned away from door to door? But what 
srork could she do? She had not learnt any- 
thing, except ordering people about. Could 
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ill® mind to work as a cook? 

u ould she be able to live at Benares? Many 
destitute Hindu widows lived there. If she 
sold her ear-rings and hair-pins, she could easily 
pay her passage to Benares. Rajlakshmi’s 
husband would gladly escort her, if she asked 
him. 

This morning, too, the aunt was ready 
with some job for her. “ Tara has got too 
much to do,” she said. “ Why don’t you take 
charge of the family deity?” 

^ “What is the use?” replied Nabadurga. 
“ I can but take charge for a day or two. I 
won’t be here always.” 

“Why cannot you remain here always?” 
asked her aunt rather displeased. “ You have 
got to remain somewhere, have not you? 
Would it be beneath your dignity to live in 
my house? ” 

“ I am thinking of going to Benares,” said 
Nabadurga. 

“ Don’t think it is such a fine place,” said 
the old lady. “ You will have to live in the 
midst of a crowd all the time and listen to 
their jabbering. Those old women over there 
are awful. It is better to work for your living, 
than to live amongst them.” 

Nabadurga entered the room which con- 
tained the family idol and began to pray. 
“ My god, show me my way. If there is no 
place for me on your earth, remove me from 
here.” The idol of stone remained dumb. 
Nabadurga made all the arrangements for the 
morning worship and left the room. 

It was cu^mary for the widows to fast 
completely on Ekadasi day (eleventh day of 
the moon) in this family. They may not take 
even a drop of water. Nabadurga’s aunt and 
Tara were rolling on the floor. Nabadurga had 
to follow suit, though she felt like dying of 
thirst. Her aunt noticed her condition and said, 
“If you find it impossible, take a sip of 
Ganges water.” 

“ If you all do it, then I can do it,” said 
Nabadurga. 

“No, my dear, I cannot do it,” said her 
aunt, turning away from her. “It would be 
causing him harm.” 

Nabadurga wanted to laugh out aloud. 
Causing him harm indeed! Nobody bothered 


about any harm done to them, though they had 
yet a body of flesh and blood which suffered so 
bitterly. 

So the daj'S passed on. Discomforts 
went on increasing. Tara was unwell one day. 
Next day her aunt had invited her to go over 
to her house. Nabadurga’s cousins had written 
urgent lettere to her to come away imme- 
diately One of the ladies were going to her 
father’s liouse and the other was unwell. There 
was nobody to look after the household. So 
Nabadi^a must come and take charge. 

Rajlakshmi wanted a new sari every day. 
She went on despoiling Nabadurga systema- 
tically. Nabadurga’s aunt too had got 
rheumatism and wanted to be massaged 
continually. Between them Nabadurga was 
leading a dog’s life. 

It was Ekadasi again. The aunt lay in 
her room, groaning. Tara had gone to wash 
herself. From the bathroom, she passed into 
the kitchen. Suddenly she rushed back, belter 
skelter, into their bedroom. “ Go and see 
what your precious niece is doing,” she shouted. 

The old lady sat up in consternation. 
" What has she done? ” she asked. 

“ She is sitting in the Wtchen, stuffing her- 
self with rice and fish curry.”* 

“ Oh Lord 1 What is that you say? ” 
cried the aunt and rose up with stu^irising 
alacrity. She rushed into the kitchen and 
dealt a kick on her niece’s back, crying, “ "What 
is this you are doing, you wretched creature? 
You have brought disgrace upon us all.” 

Nabadurga went on eating calmly as she 
said, “ Since nobody bothers about me, why 
should I go on bothering about everyone? ” 

“ Go your own way, my dear,” said the 
aunt. “ In my house, such conduct will never 
be tolerated.” 

Nabadurga got up, after leisurely finishing 
her meal. “ Yes I am going my way,” she said. 
Since, I must work to live, I must eat so that 
I can work. If anyone had provided money 
for me to sit idle, I could have fasted for him.” 
She rose and went into her own room and 
began to pack up. 

* High caste Hindu widows id Bengal fast com- 
pletely on Ekadasi day, and they do not take fish or 
meat or eggs on any day. 
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ENGLISH 

THE REFORMS SCHEME: A Critical Stvdy. 
Hy D. N. Banerjee.. Lo womans. Green A Co., Calcutta, 
J9S6. Pp. V, 189. 

Ever since the iniperialistb etarted the shadow - 
fights about the London Round Table confabs, 
agents of the British press bureau huve been circulating 
the notion in America that India is to have a borne 
nile, a dominion government, a democratic constitu- 
tional administration. Now at last, the cut is out of the 
bag. In the Indian constitution w'hich has just emerged 
from the London Pari i a mem, Americans find no 
guarantees of individual rights and lil>enics. There are 
no provisions of free speech, free assemblage, or du^ 
pi-ocess of law as understood in the United States. An 
Indian who disputes whatever is “ official ” has no 
rights in law or equity. All the old gabble about the 
dominion government is proved to be mere hot air. 

The Reforms Scheme by D. N. Bancriee consider 
the new Indian constitution mainly from the economic 
angle. He desenes favorable mention for stressing the 
point. He brings out the fact that while the new* 
scheme seems to offer a few crumbs of concessions, they 
are far from being of the kind to disturb the pillow of 
the Governor-General. Moreover, the Indian nation 
is now to be subjected to a more severe and extended 
economic discriminatory competition than before. The 
Indian legislature is not only to be deprived of the 
fundamental control over the army. na\'y, foreign 
relations, banking and currcnc>% but by a vicious system 
of safeguards ” the most important economic interest* 
of the nation will be subordinated to those of the 
British Isles. Even the attempt to introduce a bill in 
legidature for the development of the coastal traffic 
in India W’ill be ultra vires, as it may interfere with 
the privileged interests of the foreign shipping 
companies. AJI this will be done, wth neatness and 
under a so-called coariUUioc. Professor 
Baherjce rightly concludes that under the new regime 
of a Governor-General, who is to be armed with 
absolute veto, the economic position of the nation will 
be even worse than it is today. It is a screa^ming 
burlesque upon representative government. Such a 
(Sooiment is sure to appeal to the bully type, the 
'heat-slappmg type and all the other Kiplingomaniacs. 


To be ^u^e, England under releiiblesss presbiirv 
j yielded a little, but it has not given up anything to 
* endanger the profits of its in\*estor8 and exploit^J>. 
India will still be under the domination of alien profit- 
makers and privilege -hunters. Poverty, exploitation 
and stagnation m\l hold the mass of the Indian people 
in a vrice. 

There are many quotations in Professor Banerjec’s 
treatise from the great MacDonald, Hoare and Company 
which indicate that none can excel the British when 
it comes to dressing the world’s ©how- window with 
moral platitudes. They interest and enchant the 
boobeiy. They oven captivate a few timorous weak- 
lings who posture as Indian ** leaders But if and 
when the spell is broken, they will discover that India 
!£• still under the hoof of J. Bull^a part of the imperial 
commonwealth of kneebenders and marchers in parade. 

The chapters in Banerjee’s book are somewhal 
scrambled, because they were originally delivered as 
public addresses or written as magazine article.^. 
Moreover, they were prepared before the final enact- 
ment of the India Bill G935} and were based upon 
the findings of the White Paper and the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary’ Select Committee. 
A revision would help to improve the book. Even as 
it is, the author has produced a competent brochuvr- 
on ec'onomic imperialism in India. 

SunniKDRA Bose 

THE DEAD-SEA APPLE, — A View of the Indian 
Reform Bill: By A Hanjnn, The Book Company Ld-. 
Calcutta. Pp. XXIV + lOS. Re. 1. 

The author traces the sources of the ‘‘Safeguards”, 
which are an outstanding feature of the constitutional 
reforms, in the main part, of the book in a manner 
which shows liow \'eiy' wide is the culture of the writer, 
who chooses the hardly appropriate nom de phim.e ‘ A 
Harijan.’ It is only in the preface, which takes up 
almost e.xactly one-fourth of the entire bulk of the 
hook, that he devotes himself to his other object, 
namely “ to open the eyes of the present generation of 
his politically-minded countrymen to the impracticable 
and unreasonable character of their aims.” He holds, 
and many will agree with him, that we Indians am 
not yet fully qualified to take over immediately the 
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TOvereignty from the British hands and to govern the 
counfjy as an independent state.” He thus tacitly 
admits that some “ safeguards ” are inei-itable under 
fine circumstaaces. 

Lu English authorities are quoted to prove thaf 

fine bepoy Mutiny was crushed, not by prodigiou.? 
heroism of the English ” but by ** turning the races of 
India against each other,” and the Queen's Proclama- 
won IS held to be the reward for the help rendered, 
rhe author has, of course, easily proved that the 
Froclamation haa not been acted upon either in letter 
or in spirite— in short it has been treated as a ** mere 
»rap of paper.” The ^eguards are then sliowTi to 
be the naturaJ results of the policy steadily followed 
by the men on the spot, supported by the Home 
Government, in contravention of the promises held 
out m the Proclamation. 

Knowing human nature, as it unfortunately is, one 
should hardly be surprised at it. The Proclamation 
was not like the Magna Cbarta, extorted by the 
powerful barons from an unwilling sovereign, who and 
whose successors know well that if they did not abide 
by the Mc^a Charta their thrones would grow shaky. 
In ^dia there was no shadow even of possible com- 
pulsion for compliance in the background. 

That the people of even an independent country 
get the government they deserve is a tniism. The 
mere fact that the races of India allowed themselves 
to be turned against each other by the foreigners must 
have convinced the latter what kind of stuff they would 
have to deal with after crushing the revolt. The 
foreigners no doubt highly appreciated the help given 
by the Indians but ^ey could never have deluded 
themselves into the belief that the Indians were their 
equals and so deserved equal treatment. Id the 
prehistoric age Ramchandra too had highly appreciated 
the help given him by Sugrib and Bibhisan and must 
have call^ them '' dear allies,” but could not have 
the same regard for these royal brothers as be had 
for Lakkhan or Bharat. T^e English deemed at 
necessary to utter a few honeyed words, never meaning 
seriously to act up to them. This is my reading of 
the situation, which. I know, mav not be acceptable to 
aU, 

In eve^ society as in every state those, who have 
been exercising any eoit of authority, are, it must be 
admitted, invariably loath to part with it, and they 
reluctantly submit to be slowly shorn of authority as 
they find the pressure growing stronger and stronger, 
be the pressure moral or physical or alternately both. 
India has been passing through this experience. 

The author has tried to charge Christianity, because 
of its Semitic origin, as being the root cause of race 
prejudice, race arrogance and colour prejudice. Like 
all highly developed reli^ons Christianity has surely 
ite strong as well as weak points, but the weak points 
can hardly be held responsible for these most un- 
pleasant and unfortunate traits in the white foUowers 
of Christianity. It is well known that the Christians as 
well as the Moslems have no love lost for their spiritual 
ancestors, the Jews, in spite of their belief that the 
Jews were the chosen people of God.” As soon as a 
man embraces Islam, whatever may be his race or 
colour, he is treated as a perfect equal, but the Teutonic 
race? are utterly incapable of such catholicity. On the 
other hand the Latin races are not so exclusive. The 
superiority complex ” is due to racial characteristics 
and quick acquisition of power over tiie coloured people 
of the world, and not to religious beliefs. We must 
not forget that it was the Aryans in India who establish- 


ed “ Vama^rama dhanna,” based on the colour of the 
skin. 

Let us hope that with the growth of higher gioia 
ideas and spread of true culture these bad traits wxU 
at least partially disappear. 

The book under review is written in a very 
attractive style and it is sure to find many readers. 

B. Ganouli 

A MANUAL OF HINDU *\STROLOGY: By 
Dr. B. V. Raman. Published by the Author. 
“ Suri/oZaya " P. O. Battahalsor, Bangalore. 

The book is an elementary' treatise on Hindu 
astrology inteoded for the beginner.® who desire to have 
some idea of the mathematical calculations involved 
in the process of preparing horoscopes. Both ^ the 
Hindu and the Western methods have been described. 
The proces of calculation of the time of sunrise and 
sunset at different latitudes and longitudes could have 
been presented in an easier way. The datum on which 
the calculation of the ‘ ayanansbas ' for different years 
ha.« been based by the author is however still under 
dispute. We hope that the recent astronomical con- 
ference announced to be held under the presidency of 
Pandit Malaviya will give a definite lead in the matter 
and settle once for all the age-long controversy with 
regard to it. 

The get-up of the book is excellent but the price 
of the book (^. 4/-) is rather high. The book contains 
a Forer^’ord by Bangalore Suryanarain Rao, BA., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.H5. etc.. Editor of the A?tronoinical 
Maga2iQe. 

SuHBiT Cha.vdic\ Mmt^ 

THE ESSENTIALS OF FEDERAL FIN.4.NCE: 
By Cyan Ckand. Oxford Univerritv Press, t930. 
Pp. Price Rs. 7-5. 

This is a book on Indian finance written before 
the long scries of eonuxiission& and committees deluged 
the countiy with reports and recommendations. It was 
brought out two months before the publication of the 
first volume of the Simon Commisaion Report. 
It is naturally now conaiderably* out of date. 

It opens with a fairly long chapter on the evolution 
of provincial finance in this country, The survey 
though rapid is compact and replete with essential 
facts. The author then takes us through the proposals 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to the appoint- 
ment of the hleston Committee and the financial settle- 
ment which it chalked out. The ^stem thus introduced 
is examined meticulously province by province and 
80 far as the province of Bengal is concerned Prof. 
Chand notices the injustice that has been done to it 
bj this Award. Bengal has,” he observes, ‘‘since the 
auguration of the scheme of decentralization, received 
far less than its due. . 

The author by way enlightening the readers as to 
the financial arrangements in other federal states gives 
us a rapid sur\'ey of the 5J>'stems in vogue in the 
U. S. A., Canada, Switzerland, Australia and Germany. 
In the light of the experience which has already been 
earned in India and in the light of the systems which 
obtain in other federal coimtries, the author j»^eeds 
in Chapters VI and VII to recommend a re-aTlocation 
of sources and the redistribution of revenues between 
the central and the provincial authorities. 

A fecial feature of the book is a number of tables 
that have been inserted in the book. From these 
tables one gets at once an idea as to the comparaWve 
financial position of a particular province. For an 
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instance it may bo pointed out from these tables that 
iC in 1S27-2S the Government of Bengal was financially 
in a position to spend only Rs. 100 per one thousand 
population for education, that of Bombay could spend 
ils. 345 and for medical purposes if Bengal could spend 
Rs. 100, Bombay could Rs. 141. 

The printing of the book is too close for the general 
reader and neither in treatment of the subjects nor iu 
the marshalling of facts tlie author has allowed liimseli 
to be very lucid and smart. In this respect the book 
compares imfavourably with Prof. Adarkar’s volume. 
But none tlic less it is a useful companion to ail 
students of Indian finance. 

NAfiEriH Chandra Eor 

DHARMA AND SOCIETY: By Guarlhcms H. 
Meets, MA., LL.D. Published by .V. T'. Setvire—Tke 
Hague. Luzac <fc Co. — 45, Great RusscU Street, London 
W. C. L Pp. XV -i- 200. 

Sociologists all over the world have always been 
deeply interested in the social organiration of India. 
Some ha\'e, however, tried to understand it before 
distinguishing clearly between the actual organization 
and the ideals of organization which Indian social 
leaders set before themselves. By failing to do so, 
they also failed to understand Indian society and came 
to the helpless conclusion that it was not at all possible 
to do so. But a few scholars like Risley or N^eld 
went down to actual facts and tried to frame a history 
of Indinn social development as best as they could. 
They disregarded the social theories of the Hindus, and 
thus underrated one of the f.actor8 which was intimate- 
ly concerned in social evolution. This school of 
“realists” was followed by another who gave more 
importance to the theoretical speculations of Hindu 
sociologists. Among these, the names of Bhagawan 
Das and Ketkar deserve special mention. Das was not 
so much concerned about the history of Hindu society 
as Ketkar was; and so we find more of historical facts, 
and coinpaiason between theory and practice, in 
Ketkars book than in that of the former. 

The present book by Dr. Mens belongs to the 
second categoiy*. It is his principal task to explain 
the Hindu conception of vama and the different mean- 
ings attached to ^jarma in connection with vama 
organization. 

In order to do that, Dr. Meea has constantly had 
to compare vama and caste; and draw out the dis- 
tinctions between them. He has complained that the 
later Hindu lawgivers often made a confusion ^tween 
vama and caste. We believe Dr. Mees is not justifiei 
in this remark. If Hindu lawgivers changed the 
meaning of varnu from its original one to what 
Dr. Mees means by caste, then ic is our business, as 
scientists, not to complain against it; hut to note the 
fuct and search for the causes which led them to 
do so. 

Originally vama organization may have meant 
an organiztion of society in which men were . divided 
into ^ natural ’ classes marked off by differences of 
character, both mental and spiritual. But it is sure 
that in the actual work of social organization, wh^ 
newly conquered tribes had to be incorporated, legis- 
latorb did not discover their ^'ama by a dispassionate 
examination of habitual actuals and inner tempera- 
mental character, but went by the simple rule of 
birth. Tb^e was also a decided tendency in them to 
relegate aU coxiquered or foreign tribes into the fourth 
and^ last vama. Menu’s theory' of heredity is too well 
known to require recapitulation. 


Dr. Mees has not dtih- emphasized the historica 
events of conque.st and subjugation which le<l to n 
change in the meaniug of vama. Moreover, the 
economic a-speet of varna or caste orgamzatioii li:i: 
not also received adequate treatment, from hjs haiid, 
Just as v.irnas were marked off from oue 
differences of spiritual abilities and moral codes (|>. 151). 
so we should not ako forg(d that there was diffurmu^c 
in their estimates of purity or oUimviSc. Ami thew 
estimates were made on the basis of occupatioii. 
Manual labour generally, aud many occu[mtions in 
particular were looked upon as impure. Dr. 
says that vama has had nothing m common witn 
economic class db'isions as in t-ho West., fliat may 
have been so in the very earliest times; but varmi- 
oi^nization in the lime of Maiiu, w:i.s certiunly another 
form of clas-s dirision, which secured more leisure 
and honour and prinleges to the upper three v.anias 
and less of them to the Sudras or the v'orkmg class. 

We must say that Dr. Mees has brought out the 
original meaning of vama veiy clearly; but he has 
not been equally successful with regard to its 
subsequent development. His examination of Indian 
social theories has been more intensive and lose based 
upon an extensiveness of facts than it might have 
been. And that is why he has been more successful 
iu the interpretation of dharma, which ms less subject 
to historical ebanges than vama. 

In any case, Dr. Mees’s book will remain a valu- 
able addition to the understanding of Indian social 
theories. 

Nirmal Kumar Boss 

LIFE AND SPEECHES OF SIR VITHALDAS 
THACKERSEYr By Hiralal Lallubkai Kaji idth a 
Foreword by Sir M. Visvesvaraya. Pp. XVI and 665, 
D. B. Tara‘f}OTevala Sons & Co., Bombay. 

Sir Vitlialdas Damodar Thackersey was an all- 
India personality. Bom in 1873, he became si Justice 
of the Peace in Bombay at the age of 24, a membei 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation at 25, a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council at 30, 
President of the Bombay Corporation at 34, a member 
of the old Indian Ivegislative Council at 37, and a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly from the 
\’er>* beginning . His merit was recognized by the 
Government by a Knighthood a1; 35. At one time or 
another ho held most of the important public 
position ordinarily open to an Indian of his dny. H»^ 
was President of the Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
President of the Mill-owners* Association, Chairman 
of the Bombay Back Bay aScheme ; and a member 
of the Bombay Port Trust. He died early at the ago 
of 49 in 1922. His uncommon business ability, his 
rapid rise in public life and the high standard of 
indu$tr 3 % self-distdpline and public duty whicli he set 
before himself deserve to be more widely known and 
better appreciated. Mr. Kaji lias discharged liis duties 
well. The value of the Life has been enl^anced hy 
the inclusion of the Speeches, and an index. It is 
indeed an additiou to the none too lar^o number of 
Indian political biographies. The printing and get- 
up are of that excellent standard we have come to 
asEociate with Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala. 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU— HIS LIFE AND 
WORK : PubKshed by Modern Booh Agency, 
Calcutta. Price.' Re. IS. 

This is a nicely printed volume of 176 pages 
giving, in the words of the compilers, '‘in a handy* 
form a brief account of the life and work of Pandii 
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Motilal. The life proper is given in the first 25 pages. 
Chaptei' II anrl Chapter III describe the last scenes 

VT .-I , the Sradh Ceremony and 

Molilal Day Chapter IV describes the feeUng in the 
countiy on his demise. Chapter V and Chapter VI 

r pre5?s appredations. 

Iluo finishes the book proper; and in mo appendices 

mv the Pandit’s Presidential address at the 

Calcutta, Congress and the Indian Constitution as 
drafted in the Nehru Report. 

The idea of getting together leaders’ tributes and 
press appreciations in a permanent- form along with 
the life proper is an welcome one. It gives one an 
Idea as to how Pandit MotilaJ’s activities appealed 
to men, competent to judge of men and thing.®, in 
various spheres of life; but to enable the intelligent 
reader to make his own estimate the life ought to 

1 ^'' fw detailed one. The 

iPKeton of life as given is in some places obijcure, and 
a Jittle care would have made it more intoUiidble. 
For example, at p. 7 it is said:— ''When the 
Jehangimbad Amendment relating to communal 
^presentation came up for discussion before the 
Council, he boldly spoke out his mind although the 
Upposition included such names as Pandit Madan 
Mohflu ^ Malaviya and although the Press and the 
public in one accord were loud against him” Apart 
from too lavish use of capitals it does not say who 
moved the Johangirabad Amendment, what it was 
about and what was the original motion, or when it 

moved. Of the various leaders* tributes and press 
appreciations in Chapters V and VI if dates were 
given when those appreciations appeared it would 
have lightened the ta&lcs of a future biographer 
and made the perspective dearer. The book is 
iliust rated with several blocks depicting various scenes 
fioni Pandit Motila^s life, but in those days of high 
class block printing one would have expected much 
nner pictures. 

Jatindra Mohan Datta 

THE COBBLER AXD OTHER SHORT 
^TORIES: By M. Fathulla Khan. Published by the 
New llyrierabad Press. Station Road, Secunderabad, 
Deccan, India. Price As. 10. 

Th« book under review contains eight short stories 
chiefly meant for boys and ^irls of tender age. The 
stories have u peculiar pathetic touch specially appeal- 
ing to the young readers. As an ilhmration' may be 
mentioned the stoiy* of '‘The Purple Book” which is 
highly interesting. The stories are written in a simple 
style well -suited for students of high English schooK 
It would have been of greater interest if some of the 
stories were illustrated. While going through tha 
book, one wislies tliat the proof-reading was better and 
several printing mistakes that have crept in would 
not have marred the beauty of the book. The get-up 
and printing are good. 


r.iid has been a source of inspiration to a very' large 
number of people during the near!}' four hundred 
years since it was written. Only such extracts triShi 
Tulsidas/ Eamayana as contain the ethical and 
piiilosopiiica! teachings are translated in this book. 
Tuese translations are meant for those who have no 
acquaintan<*p with the Hindu literature of India. The 
translator thinks that the teachings of the Ramayana 
sltould be read by people all over the world, as the 
teachings of the mighty and compassionate w’orld- 
teacher Ram arc India's contribution to the dawning 
day of peace on earth and goodwill amongst men. 
We cannot, however, predict liow far the translator’s 
ambition will be fulfilled, but it must be admitted 
that he has presented in a good readable form the 
principal teachings of the Avatara before the English- 
speaking public. The translations have preserved the 
charm ^ of the original uud have been a faithful 

rendering. To make the cited texts more intelligible 
to non-Indian readers, the translator has introduced 
foot-notes and remarks under almost all the difficult 
passages. The printing and get-up of the book leave 
nothing to be desired. 

DIRECTIONAL .VSTROLOGY OF THE 
HINDUS: By Dr. T’. G. ReU. Publkhed by D. B. 
T araporevahx <fc Co., Hornby Rond, Fort, Bombay. 

Price R$. S. 

This is an e.x position of the Astro log}’ of the 

Hindus as propounded ia Vimsottari Dasa. It 

coa^Lts of two parte ; the first part gives the 

theoretical rules and is an effort to find out the basis 
of Vimsottari Dasa which is mostly used by Indian 
.Astrologers for predicting future events; in the second 
part^ its applicaoiUty to the horoscope is worked out 
in detail mentioning at the same time the principles 
of prediction, according to the Indian System, so as 
to save the trouble of hunting after them in the mass 
of Sanskrit literature on the subject. In the first part 
the author gi\*^ the methods of directing and describes 
the Vimsottari Dasa Syste.m; he also shows how 
diffeixtnt periods are assigned to the Planets and by 
way of companion mentions the applicability of 
Vimsottari Dasa to European Horoscope. In thie 
connection the author gi^'es a chart to explain the 
periods of planets. But the important work begins 
with the second part whore the author gives the 
precossional quao tides and shows how to cast a 
horoscope and what the houso.« and their peculiarities 
sigmfy; he describes the peculiarities of different 
planotiS, what the different planetary periods signify 
and how lo them. He also gives in detail the 

general effects of periods and sub-periods of planets 
according to their position in the horoscope. The 
subject is treated in an interesting and illuminating 
manner and will prove a veiy good handbook for 
read}' reference to those interested in Hindu j^trology. 
The printing and get-up are excellent. 


BOOK OF RAM BY MAHATMA TULSID.AS : 
Rendered into English by Hari Prasad Shastri. 
Published by Luzac <i' Co., 46, Great RxlsscU Street, 
W.C.f., London. Price Ss. Od. 

The Ramayana or Book of Ram sets forth the 
Jife-sfory of Ram Chandra, known as the Eighth 
Incarnation of God upon earth. The teachings of the 
Ramaynnfi are w’ell known to the masses of India. 
These teachings were put in an epic poem by Mahatma 
Tu laid ns who w^as one of the mediaeval Hindu sainte. 
Eis " Ramayana ” is read daUy by millions of souls 


SUKUMAB RaNJAN DaS 

THE PAISA fund SILVER JUBILEE 
NUMBER : Published by D. H. Rannde, R. E. 
*Sccre/arv, Paisa Fund, 626, Shanwar Peth, 

Pp. JOS. 

The book is a history^ of the Paisa Fund which 
was meant to be made up of contribution of a pice 
each per year, from at least half the population of 
lodia. The money thus raised was to be used for 
fostering different industries in the country. But rules 
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oi' ample raatherualics have a habit of going astray 
when nximan factors are involved. We therefore Snd 
th^' o^aaiscrs faced mth the diflScuIt problem of 
translating into action a noble idea with the modest 
resource of a couple of thousand rupees instead of the 
anticipated lacs. Activities are consequently narrowed 
down to one field, which by accident happens to be 
the Glass Industiy. Nevertheless the efforts are 
laudable. 

However much we may differ in opinion as to 
che method applied for attaining the end, we must 
pay our tribute to the organisers for their pioneering 
zeal; and a determination to succeed in their enter- 
prise in the face of great odds. Their efforts have 
produced the experimental glass plant at Talegaon 
which is turning out skilled glass workers, whom the 
plants located in the Western Presidency find profitable 
to employ. 

The book is useful as a review of the Indian 
Glass industr 3 '. Ii would have been of gi*eater value 
if it had dealt more with the facilities for scientific 
investigation on glass' which exists at Talegaon, and 
avoided the omical remarks about other Indian 
mdustries and the sarcasms on insignificant personage? 
not connected with the glass industr}'. The presenta- 
tion of the subjoct-matter has somewhat been impaired 
by the loose use of scientific terminologj*. We find 
ourselves in agreement with much that have been 
written about the causes of the present deplorable 
sState of the Indian Glass Industry*. But the endence 
of a bold initiative on the part of the industry, to 
put its house in order, is lacking. One cannot help 
wishing for the rise of a Jamshedji Tata for this 
industry, who will have the vision to realise that 
mass production of commodities and the application 
of scientific method in their manufacture arc ibr 
surest ways of cutting down the cost of production. 

H. K. Mttba 

THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA r COM- 
MEMORATION VOLUME OF THE RAMMOHUN 
ROY CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, 1933. 
Cemviled end Edited by Saii$ Chandra Chakravarti, 
A., on behalj of the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Committee. Office of the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Committee, SlOA Cornwallie Street. Calcutta. Royal 
Octavo. Cloth. More than SOO fages. With a 
frontispiece in colours and 19 other illustrations, and 
It Facsimile copies. Price Rs. £• per copy; packing and 
postage Re. 1 extra. Members of the General Com- 
mitiee of the Centenary Celebrations will get the book 
nt a concession rote of Rs. 4; packing and postage 
•xtra. 

Mr. Satis Chandra Chakra varti has <loue his work 
'•arefoUy and with great industry. The result is a 
very valuable volume, which is indispensable to all 
lovers of India who want to know Rammohun Roy 
from the points of view of numerous Europeans and 
tadians acquainted with his m.any-sided personality and 
n(hievemenf^-. It contains : 

<a) Addresses, Papeie, Articles and Messages in 
•onnection with the Centenary Celebration.® of Raj a 
Rammohun Roy in 1933 by such eminent persons as 
EaU^^ranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi. Sir J. C. Bose, 
Sir P. C. Ray, Prof. Sylvan Levi. C. F. Andrews, 
Rev. J, T, Sunderland, Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev. W. 
H. Drummond, Rev. W. S. Urquhart, Sir B. X. Seal, 
Sii C, V. Raman, Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Dr. R. C. 
Paranjpye, Mahamahopadbyaya Pramatha Nath 
Tarkabhushan, Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Sir Albion Banerji, Rt. 


HonT^Ie Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Bhauiuukl^a C.hetg 
Sir P. Sivaswami Iyer, Prof. Ruchi Raiu Salmi 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu, The Dowager _ Malianmi o) 
Mourbhanj Hemlata Devi, ^jkur^ri Amril Kau . 
Madame L. Morin, T. L Vas^-am, Sye.l Ro>- 
Masood Maulavi Abdul Karim. Sir Abdul Qjdii. 
Ramananda Chatterjee, G. Y. Chintamam. Dr Naresli 
C Sen-Gupta, Dr. V. Ramaknshna R^, Mr. Pramatha 
Ciiaiidhuri. Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen. Dr. Kalidas Nag. 

and Tribi^s by Mahar^hi 
Bebendra Nath Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen, lli>: 
Abbe Gregoire, The Earl of Munster, Max. Mullei. 
Madame Blavatskj-, Sir Goorooda? Banerjcti, Dr. 
Mohendra Lai Sircar, Sir Surendra Nath Bunerjna, 
Mahadev Govind Ranade. Bipm Chandra Pal, Dr. 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, Sir R. Venkata Ratiiaro 

^^oidu etc 

(c) Full Report,'^ of Meetings held in coniuictioii 
with the Centenary all over India and in various 
countries of the West, a short Biography of the Raja, 
a Bibliography, a. Catalogue of his relics, tn-colour and 
nioQool^ome portraits, facsimile copies of the Raja:^ 

handwriting, etc. ^ w 

(d) Mr. Amal Home’s Rammohun Roy, the Man 
and his Work, the Publicity Booklet of the Centenary, 
which was so well received at the time of its publication. 

The book supplies the need of a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study, from all points of view, of the 
Inaugurator of the Modem Age in India ” and the 
**L’niversal Man/* It is a unique record of an India- 
^•ide homage which had its counterpart in Englaml. 
^ance and the United States of America. 

Tlie get-up of the book is commendabk'. 

SILVER JI:BILBE VOLUME OF THE POUNA 
SEVA SAD .AN SOCIETY, containing Review and 
Report of the Varied Activities of the Society at its 
headquarters in Poona and its ovtsidi bimtehes. 
Price Rs. IG. Postage Re. 1-4 extra. 

This nicely got-up volume gives one a clear idea 
of the great and ver>' useful society known as the 
Poona Seva Sadan Society, whose beneficent influence 
has been felt even outside the scene of its philan- 
thropic activities. It consists of 10 sections : 
(I) A short account of the Society; (2) Album 
containing sub-sections I to XII, in which are to be 
found numerous portraits of celebrities connected 
with the Society in some way or other and photo- 
glyphs of the Society’s multifarious activities: 
(3) Extracts from Reports of Indian and Bombay 
Educational Departments and Royal Agricu 1 tura 1 
Commission; (4) Speeches, Remarks, Tributes, etc., 
by the Viceroys and the Vicereines of India and the 
Governors of Bombay; (5) Extracts from Books. 
Reports and Newspapers, relating to the Society ; 
(6) to (9) Remarks of visitors from foreign countries 
and of visitors from the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Indian States and from Britisli 
India; (10) Supplementary. There are, besides, index 
of visitors in sections (6) to (9) and index of visitors 
in section (10). 

C. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA : Ry 
H. D. Sankalia. Published by B. G. Paid dc Co., 
Madras. Pp. XXVI + 2S9. Price Rs. 5. 

A complete and detailed cultural histoiy of 
ancient and medie^•al India is yet to be written. 
Unfortunately materials for such a history are not 
abundant and what materials exist have not been fully 
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exploited. Ill thisr valuable oontribiitioD io .Hich a 
mstory Mr. hankalia tells us the .?tor\- of Xalands. 
^i^da was 000 and perhaps rhe greatest of the 
nudahist 'mharas and ^angkaramas which for more 
tnan a mxUenmuni were the centres of Indian cultnie 
m all its varied a.«peots. Their storv would be the 
story of the cultural life of India in all the centuries 
extending from the heginniag of the Christian era 
the time of the Mohammedan conquest. 

Mr. Sankalia has niainiy depended upon the 
aosOTption^' of the Chinese pilgrims for the materials 
of hjs hist ory. Ho has also frcelv used the results 
ol excavations carried on the site of Xalt.ndft by the 
Arch^ologicsU Department. The outcome has been 
excellent. ^ His ^ book can be looked upon as the most 

authoritative history of Naianda that has been published 
up till nnw’. 

Though a specialist Mr. Sankalia hat successfully 
avoided tlie usual defects which often creep into the 
works of specialists. Their booko have a lenclencj' of 
becoming too tecbnical, diy* and lifeless stringing up 
of historical facts. But Mr. Sankulia’s book will ^ 
read with interest not only by historians but also by 
lay men interested in the stoiy of Indian culture. To 
students of education this book will be particularly 
w'elcomc because, hero, perhaps. for the first time, we 
get a connected and detailed account of a great 
Medioval Univerritv, il« life, and student:^ and the 
subjects they sstajriied under some of the greatest 
touchers of India. 

THE T.EAGUE OF XATIOXS’ COVENANT: 
fiy K. R. R. Sia^lri;. Published by the DfiH Press, 
A/adrns. Pp. Rf*- 2. 

This is an excellent juridicai study of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations by a sympathetic student 
of International Law. Just now the League is in 
disgrace and it is not fashionable to champion it. 
Yet wc cannot doubt that the League of Nations, 
however imperfect and rudimentary it be, has been 
^0 far the first international organisation of importance 
working for world peace. Whether or not the League 
will survive the onslaught of wsTring nationalistic 
and imperialistic interests of today its hist on* and 
ideology will alw'ays be worth our study. Mr. Sastry 
has ably disoua?ed the juridical aspect of the Covenant 
nnd has incidentally given a short account of the 
origin of the League and some of its achicv*cments in 
the field of international law. 

The book is a reprint of two lectures delivered 
by the author before the Madras Law College. As 
such it show':^ some of the defects commoD to lectures. 
There are perhaps too many quotations. But on the 
whole tlio author has succeeded in maintaiaing his 
therie and giving us a readable book on the League 
and some of its iictiviiies. 

A. N. Base 

POVERTY AND PLENTY : By TT. R. Lester. 
Hogarth Press. Pp. SI. Price 2$. 

This pamphlet is one of the well-known Day to 
Day Pamphlets; it deals with an interesting subject, 
but unfortunately, in an uninteresting manner. That 
the present “times are out of joint” is usually 
•admitted, and most of us are onlj' too thankful that 
we do not have to complete Hamlet's phrase. It is 
natural therefore, that various remedies, some old. 
some new, should be brought forward, and it is 
desirable that each su^estion or theory should be 
examined. Mr. Lester is an ardent follower <rf the 
late Henry George, who traced all our difficulties to 


*h« monopoly oi land rent by private iadividuaU. 

Tlio monopoly of land rent by private indi vidua le 
the greatest 01 all the mistaken of civilif?ed sooieW 
fp. 2S). If land values arc* created by the community, 
then they should belong to the nommtjnity, and this 
would enable the community to <arry on wdtbout 
reeding any other source of income. The present 
depression ran therefore be ♦•^nded hv first using the 
value of land as public revenue: second by the 
abolition of the taxation of industry; and third the 
promotion of ¥i>ut Trade. The whole idea has the 
merir of simplicity, but though it might have had some 
advantage?* in the past r has none today. Hetuy 
George was irymp to bring about wiiat might be 
(c'nued ** Capita li?.iji without Tears/' and in the 
mnetec-nth centuty when h** wrote his celebruted 
“Progress and Poverty” rent was vertainlv a propor- 
tionately l;i!^er item in the costs of prod'ucdou than 
ii jj' today. Th(‘ increajvd mcchainoal progi*es3 of the 
I • ^ • a • na de nia 'hiu • ^ ^ a more iniportanr 

lactor. and has also enabled the manufacturer to 
avoid the more congested areas for the situation of 
hu factoiy. Ad\* attempt therefore to uppl>^ this 
theoiy would result in the* scattering of inaoufacturing 
iustitutions. and the land values would as a result 
fail to rise. Another ser of critic* have also pointed 
out that land monopolists are not the only ones who 
exploit the nec*dp of the comirninity, and espedalb* 
ui America the ♦•xploi^ation of the cities by the 
“public utilities” comrjanie?. (electricity, water, gas*, 
elc.j i> beinji increasingly resented. * The second 
thf-on* dealt with in this pamphlet is know'ii ns the 
Douglas Social Credit Theory. During the Great Wai 
Major Douglas wus f truck by the way in which inonev 
was torthcomjug for production when in times of 
peace the same production* were held up bv lack of 
money. In ehoit it seemed to him that production 
was dependent on money, ahd that as the banks 
controlled the money by the issuing or refusing of 
credits, or overdrafts, therefore the bants were 
the rulers of the communities. His ultimate aim 
^erefore is that the banks must be controlled, so that 
the amount of money is dependent on the amount 
of production. The Social Credit analvsis of how thi.^ 
comes about is interesting, and put "briefly it is as 
follows: production can continue onlv so long as the 
Selhng Price Ls equal to the Cost of Production; 
secondb* the Cost of Prcductiou always exceeds the 
pUTchassug pou'cr of the community, because part of 
the Cost of Production reprez^ented mainlv by loans, 
c^its etc.,^ instead of being u.^d for the purchasing 
of commodities invested again for the purposes of 
further, or incn‘ased production; therefore onlv a part- 
01 the ^ money spent in producing is a\'uilable for 
fiurchasmg, and thero must always be a surplus of 
mifioW commodities, unlcaj the amount, of money is 
deliberately increased, thereby increa-sing the purchas- 
ing power of the community. The danger? of 
uncontrolled inflation are realised, and a formula is 
sugg^ted by which increased production can be 
rantinuaily absorbed b>- increased creation of money. 
These ideas arc more modern than those of Heniy 
Georee. and are more popular. In the recent 
Canadian elections for example, the Social Credit 
Tarty m .•\lberta completely captured the legislature. 
Mt. Lester has no difficulty in pointing out CBitain 
w^kne^s in the arguments, and also some of the 
difficulties m the way of the theoiy being put into 
practice, and above alf the fact that tie present scheme 
will not “do anything to level out the present 
monstrous mequalities of fortune ” (p. 23) As 

Mr. C. P. Loftus an ardent Douglasite, once sai&' 
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Social Credit will solve the social problem “without 
asking aiiyoae to give up an atom of hie wealth.'* 

Now whether one a:^es either of the above 
outlined theories or not, it is obvious that both theories 
are based on a realisation of existing injustices and 
inequalities. The Social Credit schemes in England 
for example, are strongly supported by many socially- 
conscious clergy such for example as the present 
Dean of Canterbury. They seem 'to promise a pain- 
less solution of the Unemplovinent problem, and are 
also entirely constitutional in the sense that propaganda, 
and ultimately success at elections is the policy to 
be followed, — ^no talk of Class War, or Violence. 
Unfortunately it ia doubtful how far such dreams 
can come true, especially if one considers for a moment 
the implications of Mr. Lesteris remark, ''the present 
monstrous inequalities of fortune.” Some of the 
Social Credit writers — who arc agreed together about 
a 3 much as the economic experts— think tliat the 
destinations of increased Social Credit money can be 
controUed, but even if this is possible, still the 
monopolies will remain, and it is becoming increasingly 
clearer that the progress of civilisation means that the 
big establishments gradually absorb the smaller, and 
come to terms with their equals, until the whole 
field of production is parcelled out. After that comes 
Rations hsation, which means reducing the Costs of 
Production, practically always, either directly or 
indirectly, by reducing wages. 

The^ wea^ess of the present pamphlet is the fact 
that it is uninteresting. The matter itself is all ri^t, 
but the manner in which it is stated is dull; it is like 
good food, badly cooked. A pamphleteer must 
remember that he is not writing a book, and that his 
object is to arouse interest, to start people thinking. 
Lack of space prevents him from writing condusively 
or exhaustively. Lightness of touch is essential ; 
^tire and epigram should enliven his pages; the rapier 
id the weapon to be used, not the blud^on. 
Unfortunately an enthusiast is usually so much in 
earnest, that he becomes tedious except to the already 
converted. Such is the case with Mr. Lester. In all 
hid thirty-one pages the one really effective and interest- 
ing point he makes is contained in a footnote on 
page 23 when be quotes from the British Inland 
Revenue Report for 1934 giving some idea of the 
‘distribution of wealth in the nation. 

Chbistopher Ackrotd 

INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION : 

J. C. Basak, P, 0. Dayalbagk, Agra. Pp. 410. 
Price Re. t-0-0. 

Most p^eople after their prime, specially those 
living in cities, are victims to the disorders which form 
the scope of the book, and they will ^d practical 
suggestions for keeping fit in the pages of this volume. 
The companion volumes on care of the nose, teeth, 
mouth, eyes etc., show that thorough care and atten- 
tion must be the price with which we may buy that 
rare commodity, health, and this particular volume 
may safely be recommended to seekers sStev “a sound 
.mind in a sound body ” 

P* R. Sex 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

liATHA-YOGA-PRADIPIKA OF 8VAT- 
MARAMA 8VAMIN : Part I <t II. (Oriental 
Series No. IS). Published by Theoeophical Publiehii^ 
Rouse, Adyor, Madras. 

The name itself is an announcement of the 
contents of ■the bonk. Part T ••'if the book is an English 


rendering of Part II which is in Sanskrit. But the 
tianslator feels that all occult practices cannot be 
made public without any risk whatdooyc^r. TiiC 
translation of some portions of the original has, 
therefore, been omitted, “as the same may be con- 
sider^ obscene” (Part I. p. 63). This is not a 
compliment to the Science of Hatha-Yoga. 

In Hatha^Yoga, we are t<^ld, “the least mistake 
may end in death or insanity;” and “it is absolutely 
necessary to have with us a Guru who has passed 
successfully through the course” (Part I. p. 8). As 
we have no such Guru to lead us to light, we refrain 
from making any further comment. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that ^e book ia published by the 
Tlieosopbicai Publishing House. 

U. C. Biiattachabjee 

lUNDI 

YASKA-YUGA: By Ckamnpati, iMA.^ Published 
by Bhimasena Vidyalankam, Aryapratinidhisabka, 
Inhere, Punjab. Pp. 108. Price Annas 8. 

It is quite clear from the Nirukta of Yaska that 
in and before his time the interpretation of Vcdic 
texts was not definite, there being different views held 
by different teachers. Gradually there came into 
being different schools of interpretation, which could 
not be ignored, and Yaska has referred to them in his 
work. The present treatise is concerned with 
method or methods of interpretation attended to 
above, and as such is an interesting study showing 
considerable labour and thoughts of its author, though 
one may differ from him on certain points. 

Yaska often speaks of akhyana ' legend/ or 
akhycna^samaya * agreement of those who are well- 
versed in legenda^* lore/ and Aitihasikas 'Historians/ 
Mr. Chamupati in his book deals with these two 
schools and the school of the Nairuktas ' Etymologists/ 

Events of nature in the Veda are often described 
in a legendary form, and Yaska says that Rishis were 
delighted in doing so. 

It appears that the Aitihasika school owes its 
existence to the akhyanas or legends. Our author 
has gathered some passages from Yaeka as well as 
some mantras on which they are based containing 
legends and has discussed as to what they actually 
mean. His interpretations, however, appear in some 
cases to be very fanciful and farfetched. 

That the Vedic mantras are eternal (nitya) is 
a very old view. This can be proved even by the 
rtaternents of a Brahmana. It has strongly been 
established by Mimamsiats meeting all objections that 
CBii be put against it. One of these objections is that 
in the case of etemality of the mantras there can 
be no mention of things in them, which ai'e not eternal, 
but in fact mention is made of such things in them. 
For instance, names of particular Rishis are to be 
foimd there. Certainly those Rishis are not eternal. 
Mimamsists have, however, attempted to explain it 
away in their own way (see Mimamsasulras I. 1. 31; 
n. 10. 39 with eabara). Mr. Chamupati does not 
refer to it, but accepts the view maintaining that 
Yaska, too, is of the same opinion. It seems, however, 
that the latter is not so uefinite on the point ; for 
while he actually ^ says that mantras are visioned 
(drsta) by Rishis, it cm equally be shown from his 
own words that a Rishi is the author (literally 'maker,' 
karto) of mantras. Mr. Chamupaiti would explain it 
away saying that the word author (kevta) means here 
rcvealer’ (ainsfcarta). According to him there is 
originally no proper noun as a name of a person, all 
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being common oouu> which afterwards became proper 
ones. 

It is well knowTi that in accordance with Yaska 
the fight between Indra and Vrtra is in fact the fight 
of wind and the cloud, the former meaning wind and 
the latter the cloud. Similar legends also represent 
the different events of nature. The author points out 
that the commentarj- on the Nirukta by 
Sfiandasvamm (properly speaking, by Maheavara 
and Skandajfvamin) helps one much in this matter. 

It is true that Yaska interprets the mantras in 
the light of nature, but he has not confined himself 
only to it, for bis explanation is sometimes also 
adhyatnia or with reference to soul. For instance, he 
expounds (X. 26) the meaning of Rig\^eda X. 82. 2 
first with reference in the sun and then with reference 
to soul (atma«). The author has shown that it is 
not a solitarj' case. 

Indra is not, according to Nairuktas, lightning, 
as says the author (pp. 14, 16), but Vnyu 'wind.^ 
His interpretation of the mantra on p. 29 {Iritah 
kvpe Jvapaiitah) seems to be fanciful. Here the word 
avahlia does not mean 'careful’ (sevadAana), but 
'])!aced into’ or 'fallen into,’ as Sayana rightly 
explains {paiila). The discussion on the word 
Priyameda is not sound. It may be pointed out tliat 
the word in the original is not in the plural number, 
as the author says. 

VzOHUSSEEBAftA BhaTTACRABTA 


GUJARATI 

GATA ASOPALAV : By * Si\ekafa$hmi\ PablUhed 
hy the Prasihan Karyalaya, AhmcdahQd (r.S. 1000) , 
Cloth hound. Pp. XII Price Rc. 7-5. 

Sjt. Zinabhai R. Desai, better known by bU 
pen-name ' Sneha-rashmi has already won himself a 
name as an accomplished poet and patriot. Here, in the 
book under notice, wc meet him, however, in a new 
Tolo, that of a storj'- writer, and we welcome Gaia 
AsopalaVf a collection of his seventeen short- stories. 

' Snell a-rashrai ' remains essentially a poet even when 
he takes to story-writing. 

Mr. Desai is labouring, it appears, under certain 
limitations. Eight of the seventeen stories cither end 
in, or centre round, somebody’s death. The ph.'te, as 
also their developments, arc such as would appeal to 
the more speculative type of readers, to those who 
live, move and have their being in urban atmosphere. 
In some places, however, the author strikes an entirely 
original note, characteristic of the poet in him, which 
will make a universal appeal. On the whole the book 
will certainly enhance the reputation of Mr. Desai as 
an ingenious stoiy'-writer. 

PADADHVANI : By Bhawaitiehanker Vyae. 
Published hy Vrmi Proka^Kan Mandir, Karachi {V. S. 
1090)^ Cloth bound. Pp. S$4. Price Rs. i. 

This is a collection of eleven stories by Sjt. 
Bhawanishanker Vyas, who seems to be conscious of 
the world that he "describes, and is wide awake to the 
grim realities of every-day life. A sen.ritive and 
sympathetic observer of the tragedies occurring in the 
lives of ordinary* folk, Mr. Vyas gives us his life-like 
reflections in these stories and he writes mostly in the 
sarcastic mood. Ope would wish his technique would 
be moie perfect and that the book would contain 
fewer mistakes of spelling. 

Makhno. Patel 


iSVARXO INKAR: By Nareinghabhai Isvarbhai 
Patel. Pvhlifhed by Praethan Karyyalay. Ahmedabad. 
Rupee One only. 

This is a treatise (No. 5) included in the series 
known as Vrihad-granihavali, and discusses an old but 
interesting question in an interesting way. Is there 
A God? Did He create this world and does He still 
guide it, listening to our prayers? If not, why have 
gencTations oi men, and among them the best and the 
holiest, offered their homage and worship to Him? But, 
then, had the primitive man any religion or dogma? 
h it not truer to aay that man made God in his own 
image? These are some of the questions with which 
Sj. Patel deals, and deals in no uncertain manner but 
as a man who has been seasoned by years of study 
and thought and who writes from conviction, not for 
the lo\‘e of display. The work is published in the 
60th 3 *ear of the author's life, and so can claim to be 
the expression of his mature opinion. 

One is however tempted to remark that such an 
opinion, maintained carefully through years of youth 
and age, has ^own for the author into a liabit which 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to remove. Secondly, 
the well-knowm lines of Omar Khay>’ara rise to the 
readers’ lips, though without any cynical association. 
The beautifully expressed ideas are nevertheless enjoy- 
able, because evidently they arc prompted by the desire 
to seek truth. 

P. R. Sek. 

FANSIGAR : By XamaheaT. Pxiblhhed by Manilcl 
/. Deeai. BA.y Boinbay. Pp. 190. Thick card hoard. 
Full page coloured iUusfrattons. Price Rs. 5/- (1034) ^ 
Part I. 

Col. Medows Taylor’s "Con/csrioris oj a Thug ’’ has 
been translated into Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati. The 
Gujarati translation was made more than a generation 
ago and was merely a translation. The present work 
(translation) by Manilal has man^' novel and attrac- 
tive features. Not only is the translation free and 
therefore the rendering more natural but the Introduc- 
tion and the several footnotes disclose a deep 
of the subject from a historical and psychologic^ point 
of view. The Thugs come from both communitios, 
Hindus and Mussalmans. They both took a vow at 
the altar of the Goddess Bliavani, and were given to 
understand that they were confeixing a boon on 
humanity by killing men without shedding blood. Thus 
a religious background was given to this cruel practice 
of strangling unsuspecting travellers with a handkerchief 
and robbing them. Col. Sleemaa’s work in tliis con- 
nection is well known; it has been studied by the 
writer. Social conditions obtaining in India about a 
hundred years ago also are brou^^t out prominently 
by him in his obsei^-ations. In short it is an intelU- 
gent work accomplished from a scholarly point of 
riew. 

RAS KUNJ: By Mre. Shanti Barfivala. Printed 
at Mir Khadayla Printing Press. Ahmedabad. Paper 
cover, pp. $04. Price Re. 1-4 (1934), Second edition. 

RAS RAJANT: Publised by Xandalal Mokanlal 
Thakkar, Princess Street, Bombay. Cloth bound xoith 
illustTa ted Jacket. Pp. 314. Price Re. 1-8 ^''^$4). 
Second edition. 

RAS NANDINIt By Janardan Nanabhai 
Pmbkaskar. Printed at the Anand Printing Works, 
Bombay. Thick card board cover. Illustrated. Pp. 100. 
Price As. 8 (1934) • 
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H AS NIKUNJ: Sy Mvljibkoi r Skah. Printed 
at the A f mild nnnfina Bombay, Thick Card 

hoik'd cover. Illustrated. Pp. 8S. Price As. 8 (19S4)- 

The very fact that we have to notice at one and 
the same liaie, four books on the subject, shows how 
popular Ras composition and Raa singing has become 
in Gujarat. Tho fact that the firat two which are well 
mndc selections from Rus poems have run into two 
edilions. The first is a seiection from his other Has 
g'loctius by the author, and the fourth is a collection 
of original wri lings. Ras son^ and poems now deal 
witli a wide rangw of subjects and are confined to the 
love of Rudha and Krishna only. Mrs, Shanti has 
been fortunate enough to secure two fine forewords, 
one from N, V. Divatia and the other from 


Mr. Meghani, who has now avtcln. 
progress in his study of thas and allied -jeete. Wr 
repeat what we said in reviewinj; Mi*s. bhiuit<iti fust 
attempt, vie., Ras Raini. that the compilation is one 
of the best of its kind. Ras Rajnut )>r..'seuli» a 
selection of 285 songs all worthy of selection ; it hai: 
hardly left out any deserving composition. Ran 
Nandini shows how well the composer of Ihrso 72 
pretty song^ has entered into the spirit oi lai' sub.)c<'.i« 
and produced attractive work. Rni* Nikunj c'oid.5un?j u 
short introduction from the pen of ^ Mr. .ivinuiiuiu 
l^sai, a rising novel-^writer of Giijiirnti, utui Mic 
contents show Mr. Muijibhai at his best. 

K. M. .1. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA CIRCULAR LETTER ON 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By K. S. vakil, m 

I T is, indeed, gratifying that after a period 
of inaction dating from the abolition of the 
Bureau and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education on the recommendation of the 
Incliapc Retrenchment Committee in 1923, 
tlic Government of India have publicly 
recognized the genuineness of public dissatis- 
faction with the present system of education 
in this country and invit^ opinions on the 
subject from Provincial Governments. Not- 
witiistanding the transfer of Education to the 
control of the Provinces, the Government of 
India cannot divest themselves of their 
responsibility for the direction of the general 
policy in Education in India, since India is one 
federated unit whose general advance depends 
largely on the extent and quality of_ the 
education of the people of the provinces 
federated in it. India is represented, treated, 
and judged as one unit in all international 
educational organizations, conunittees, and 
conferences, such as those of the League of 
Nations Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion and the World Federation of Educational 
Associations. The children of the people of 
the provinces are as much potential citizens of 
India as they are of their respective provinces. 
Thernlndian citizenship of the people is 
indistinguisliable from their provincial citizen- 
ship. The provincial Departments of Public 
Instruction were all organized on the general 
lines indicated in Wood’s Education Despatch 
of 1854 and still retain much of their original 


ED., I.B.S. (Retired) 

cliaracter. Further, as the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of the Indian Statutory Commission 
(p. 277) observed, 

“ Education is a subject in which fresh uilvnnci’s 
are being constantly made and India caimolp affovtl 
to remain behind ofJier conntrica in mlnciitional 
progress. New and more cfRcionl. motliods of 
teaching are constantly being introihicoil all ovnr 
the world. Moreover, it is essential l.lint each 
province should be kept constantly in tmidi with 
the experience and progress of other iivovinces. 
The Annual Review published by the Government 
of India and toe Quinquennial Review are (init;(; 
insufficient for the purpose.” 

The first resolution of the last Tlnivor- 
sities’ Conference at Delhi recommended, 
as a practical solution of the problem of 
unemployment of the educated and as a means 
of enabling Universities to improve their 
standards of admission, “ a radical readjust- 
ment of the present system of education in 
schools in such a way that a large miinber of 
pupils shall be diverted at the completion of 
their secondary education either to occupations 
or to separate vocational institutions.” This 
resolution implied that in the opinion of the 
Conference, diversion of pupils unfit for 
literary education should take place on 
completion of the secondary stage of their 
education. The Conference appears to have 
left out of consideration the educated un- 
employed standing below the level of 
matriculation, e.g., passed boys and girls who 
are turned but by our primary and middle 
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schools in larger numbers every year than are rnd to make it the subject of detailed con- 
matriculates by our secondaiy schools. If the ?ideration by a body of educationists concerned 
problem of unemploj’meiit of the educated is “not only primarily in I'ni^-ersity educaiPion 
to be effectively attacked, it appears necessary; i)ut in Education as a whole from start to finish 
to take into account not only the unemployed as a means of progress and uplift of the entire 
graduates and matriculaies but the much population of the country. For such com- 
larger numbers of the rmemployed primaiy prehensive consideration, nothing less than a 
and middle school pupils, for it is unemploy- Royal Commission on Indian Education 
ment of these latter that drives a not appears to be needed at the present juncture, 
inconsiderable number of them to secondary The Indian Education Commission of 1882 
schools and swells ultimately the number of considered the primary and secondary stages 
those seeking admission to the Universities. of education; the Indian Universities Corn- 
Further. if a radical readjustment of the mission of 1901 considered only^ the University 
present system of education is lo be attempted, ptage; and the Calcutta University Commission 
the readjustment should proceed from the considered largely the problems concemine the 
bottom upwards, i.e., from the priniaiy stage Calcutta University. The question of Educa- 
te the secondary and from the secondary to tion in all its stages has not yet been 
the University: not from the top downwards, considered in a public and comprehensive 
as appears from the wording of the second manner. 

resolution to have been done by the Con- The Conference recommended that the 
ference. The Conference first laid .down the total period of education should in no 
minimum period of study at the ITniversity for case extend beyond 15 years and that it should 
the Pass degree; and then the normal length of be dhided into four stages called Ptimarj’’, 

the total period of instruction at school and Middle, Higher, and University. Proceeding 

college. This contrarywise treatment of the more or less on the basis of these recoinmenda- 
question of educational readjustment by the lions Provincial Departinents of Public 

Conference is exactly what was done by the Instmction would be well advised to readjust 

builders of the present system of education in their present systems of education as indicated 
India. They built from the top and began below ; — 

with the establishment of colleges and fer) Primary stage consisting of standards 

universities and thought of organization of the I-IV and covering a period of 4 years, 

primary stage of education at a much later vith the vernacular as the medium 

date. They worked on the “ downward of instruction and with literacy and 

filtration ’’ theory that the higher education of simple manual training as its main 

the few would in course of time filter dovra to objectives. It is pertinent to note 

the bottom and be the means of education of in this connection that the Bengal 

the masses of the population. It is. however, Government have proposed in their 

satisfactory after all that the Conference recent scheme a four years’ course 

included the Primary stage in its consideration for the Primarj' School stage, 

and restored it to its proper place in the (6) Middle stage consisting of standards 

division which it indicated of the total period V-VII and covering a period of 3 

of instruction. years, with the vernacular as the 

Lastly, one cannot help remarking that medium of insti-uction. Its objec- 

the consideration given to the question of tives should be to give a fair 

radical readjustment of the present system of knowledge of _ the mother-tongue, 

education is so scrappy and so inadequate elementary arithmetic, provincial 

(Dr. Paranjpye who moved the first Resolution history and geogi’aphy, elementary 

in the Conference did not himself consider the pliysiologj’ and hj'gicno, drawing, 

Resolution “satisfactory” or “of ^oat light wood-work, needle-work for 

immediate practical use ”1 that the resolutions, girls, and. where there is an effective 

as they stand, can be used only as basis for demand for it, English and pre- 

further and fuller discussion of this very vocational training in agricukure., 

important subject, as they have been used by industry, or commerce, 

the Government of India. To do full justice (c) High stage consisting of standards 

to the subject, it appears desirable and VIII-X and covering a period of 3 

necessary for the Government to treat years, with the vernacular as the 

“ Education ” as an organic whole, including medium of instruction in all subjects 

in it all its stages from the lowest to the highest. except English. Its objective shoufd 
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be to give general school education 
corresponding to what is given at 
present in our high schools and, 
where there is an effective demand 
for it, vocational training in agri- 
culture. industry or commerce, and, 
for girls, in home economics. 

Education in this stage should 
close with a School-Leaving Exami- 
nation to be held by Divisional 
Examining Committees imder the 
direction of the Department of 
Public Instruction and to be re- 
cognised by Government and other 
public bodies as qualifying for 
admission to lower branches of the 
public sendee, to primary training 
colleges, and to industrial and 
technical institutions. Recognition 
and inspection of schools up to the 
end of this stage should rest entirely 
with the Government Department 
of Public Instruction. The Univer- 
sity should have nothing to do with 
it. Thus would High Schools be 
enabled to free themselves from the 
domination of the University Matri- 
culation Examination. 

(d) Higher stage consisting of a course 
of 2 years for High School pupils 
who have passed the School-Leaving 
Examination and who desire to 
prepare for the University Matricu- 
lation Examination. The medium 
of instruction in this stage should 
be English in all subjects and its 
objective should be preparation for 
the University Matriculation Exa- 
mination. It should give instruction 
of a higher grade, than is at present 
given in our High Schoools and by 
our present school teachers, in 
subjects leading to the Arts courses 
or hlatliematics and Science courses 
of the University. The Higher 
School course should close with the 
University Matriculation Examina- 
tion which would be held either in 
Arts subjects or in Mathematics and 
Science subjects. The propos^ 
Higher School would be a higher 
type of secondary school between 
the present-day High School and the 
University likely to produce a better 
quality of recruits for the Univer- 
sity. Inspection and Recognition 
of the Higher schools proposed 
should rest entirely with the 


University. The Government 
Department of Public Instruction 
should have nothing to do with it. 
(e) University stage covering a period 
of 3 years, offering bifurcated 
courses in Arts and Mathematics and 
and Science from the first year. 

The scheme of educational readjust- 
ment outlined above provides for practical 
training as well as for intellectual training 
and is calculated to meet the present insistent 
demand for a practical turn being given to 
education. If education is to be divested of 
its present literary character, a beginning in 
this direction should be made in the school 
by inclusion of practical work in its curricula 
for the different stages. Under the scheme 
outlined above, the Primary school pupils 
would do drawing and handwork. The Middle- 
school pupils would do drawing, practical 
geometry, light wood-work, and needle-work, 
and would also be ^ven agricultural, industrial, 
or commercial training of a pre-vocational 
character, if there was an effective demand for 
it. The High School pupils would in addition 
to their ordinary instruction, receive agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial, or domestic 
training of a vocational character if there was 
an effective demand for it. 

In the Philippines, after the first four 
years of the Primary course, three alternative 
Intermediate courses, each of 3 years, viz., a 
General Course, a Farming Course, and a 
Trade Course, are provided to suit different 
needs and aptitudes of pupils. Again, at the 
end of the Intermediate Course are provided 7 
alternative Secondary Courses, each of 4 years, 
viz., (i) a General Course, («) a Home 
Economics Course, (m) a Fanning Course, 
(lu) a Trade Course, (v) a Commercial Course, 
(vi) a Normal Course for those who would be 
elementary teachers, and (vU) a Nautical 
Course for sons of sca-faring people living on 
the sea coast. 

The ‘ Mittelschule ’ which is a post-war 
development in education in Germany and is 
based on the four years’ course of the 
‘ Grundschule ’ is both cultural and vocational 
in aim and offers vocational (industrial, com- 
mercial, domestic economy, and other) as well 
as general coiurses of instruction. 

Even in England, the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council has 
recently suggested “ the establishment of a 
system of post-primary education which 
will function as an integral whole rather than 
in separate departments or types of school like 
the present system of senior, central, secondary, 
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technical schools whieh are now 
admmstered under different sets of regulations ” 
and the organization of a new type of school 
which would be large enough to provide within 
its four walls most of, or all, the acthities now 
earned in ^sting types of post-primary 
^chool.” It is considered that “ more fluidity 
between all types of post-primary schools is 
oesirable in order to secure that every pupil 
gets^ the t 3 rpe of education most suitable to his 
ability and particular bent.” This new' type 
of school w’ould, it is expected, “ help to break 
down any prejudices which may exist regarding 
the relative merits of one type of post-primary 
education as compared with another.” 

The suggestion that vocational training 
should be ordinarily provided in separate 
vocational institutions after pupils have 
completed the proposed shortened secondary 
course does not appear likely to produce the 
desired result. Pupils who have been nurtured 
on literary instruction for 9 years are hardly 
likely to turn back from the literary course 


they have pursued for such a long tijne and 
take willingly to an altogether different kinci, of 
course in a separate institution designed for 
pupils considered unfit to proceed to the higher 
secondary course and, by so doing, get them- 
selves damned as ‘ inferior ’ in public estima- 
tion. The history of industrial and technical 
schools in the country bears witness to the fact 
that because of their general treatment as 
inferior, they are not able to attract the same 
quality of pupils as ordinary secondary' 
schools. 

According to the scheme above out- 
lined. there would be only tw’o public 
examinations: 

(t) The School-Leaving Examination to 
be conducted by the Department of 
Public Instruction at the end of tlie 
10 years’ course and 

(«) the University Matriculation Exa- 
mination at the end of two years’ 
instruction in a Higher school. 
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“ Whal the West can learn from the 

East in Hygiene ” 

After explaining the necessity of washing the part 
after attending a call of nature and other matten 
Dr. S. L. Bhandari has, in the July number of this 
journal, concluded by saying that “ in spite of Kipling, 
East and West combined can bring out the salvation of 
the world much quicker . . . .” May 1 suggest that 
these remarks apply very well in case of personal 
cleanliness after attending a call of nature. That is, if 
paper is used first and then the port is washed (prefer- 
ably with Carbolic soap and water) it will avoid the 
unpleasant feeling of touching foul matter with one’s 
own fingers and at the same time secure thorough 
cleanliness. 

Another matter that the doctor could have mentioned 


is the clean and hygenio habit of all the upper class 
Indian ladies and many (unfortunately not all) Indian 
gentlemen of washing the part after urination. 

Western doctors and thinkers have lately realised the 
necessity of washing on these occasions, vide Ideal 
Marriage by Dr. Van de Velde and Practical Birth- 
Control by Mrs. Homibrook. 

In big cities, where a tooth-stick (datuna) is not 
easily available everyday, I think we can reduce the 
disadvantages of a tooth bni^ to a minimum by purchasing 
a good sterilised one, holding it under a tap, at various 
positions after use and drying it in the sun besides 
washing it with Carbolic soap or a solution ol 
permanganate of potash, after cleaning the crevices with 
a fine stick, daily or occaaonally. 

Nirm\l Chahdra Day. 


ERRATUM 

June, 1935, page 635, column II, line 6 
jor Sailendra Sen read Sailendra Chandra 

Bannerjee 
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Culture and Religion 

Do Culture and Religion go hand in hand? 
Mr. S. Walter Yeomans is of opinion that a 
learner’s years in a University are wasted. In 
BlackjriarSj September, 1935. he pute the situa- 
tion thus: 

Love of learning, or learning itself? Culture, or 
the acqtu$<ition of specialized knowledge? This is the 
great problem which faces every university in the modem 
age. Some, indeed, claim to have solved it to their own 
satisfaction. Others are still grappling with it. 

The problem has been created with the passage of 
time and the opening up of fresh fields of thought and 
knowledge. Applying equally to both the old and the 
nuw worlds, it is of universal importance, ioasmueb that 
on the solution of it depends the future, not merely of 
our educational systems, but of our civIlizatioD itself.... 

Culture does not necessarily mean the accumulation 
of large quantities of uncoirelated knowledge. Any 
system of education that aims at being cultural mast 
consider both sides of the question. The acquisition of a 
certain amount of knowledge may be, and is, important, 
but equally important is the knowledge of Low to use 
leisure. Modern education makes no attempt to train 
the growing mind to use the lime of leisure profitably 
^in fact, the student of to-day has no time left for 
mental leisure, so great is the demand and the necessity 
for the acquisition of more and still more knowledge. No 
provision is made for that wide reading which is so 
esseniial for a true conception of life. 

This is the one great handicap that the university 
graduate has to overcome when he, or she, goes out 
into the world. The university man may have a far more 
extensive knowledge of his subject than his less fortunate 
brethren, but he lacks the experience necessary to apply 
it. 

In one respect the universities are worse off 
than they were in the Middle Ages — they lack the ideal 
that religion used to give them. Religious thought at 
the modern university is in a state of chaos. It lacks 
co-ordination and unity. No attempt is made to link up 
education and religion. While admitting that a return to 
the old religious condhions of the universities is 
impossible, they could at least insist on a greater degree 
of religious instruction, based on fundamentals, and 
avoiding controverted dogma. 


AE 

Aodh de Blacara pays the following tribute 
to tne famous Irish man of letters, Mr. G. W. 
Kussell {JE) in The Irish Monthly, September. 

1935: 

Ffiw men of letters in our time have made a bigga 
sjjr than Mr. George W. Russell ('*‘^1”), who died in 
Jiily. The many tributes paid to his memory, by men 


of different lands, races, creeds, callings, tastes, interests, 
tributes which had the ring of grief, prove the range ot 
his influence. He bad become a legend, even while he 
lived, like Dr. Samuel Johnson, with whom he may be 
likened— not as to nature, indeed, but in this : that he 
wrote little that will live of iu own merit, yet was the 
centre of a circle of writers, and a leader of many. 

He expressed his nature best in lua paintings* of 
sunsets and dawn on the sand-dunes of Donegal, great 
sweeps of coast, light spilt through trees, flashing water, 
dim, glimmering twilight scenes. He resembled lumer 
in his intoxication with light and many hues. Ho was 
made to be a sensuous painter of landscape. It was a 
pity that he lacked the discipline to turn his pft to 
perfect use. The best impression of him can be got 
from the bust in the Municipal Gallery, Dublin : a great 
leonine, meditative head among the images of many other 
men of distinction, whom no land but Ireland could breed. 
This was the man, denied the art that he loved, and 
working with words that he never bad mastered, who yet 
was a mover of his lime, admired and even loved by 
many. How did that mind affect so many others? By 
the gift of talk. was the greatest talker of the 

times. ... . . 

Where M was at his best with the pen was in those 
remarkable essays week by week, in the irisk Homestead, 
in which he dealt with the co-operative system, and with 
rural life in general. ... He developed a plan for a 
co-operative commonwealth which amounted to a draft 
constitution. Many thought his scheme Utopian, but^ it 
was more practical and sound than many schemes which 
have come into actuality in Europe since the World 
War. His book on Co-opcralion, and that fine volume 
The National Being, set forth his ideas on these matters, 
and deserve study. Perhaps some part of his proposals 
will be embodied in an Irish constitution yet. . . . 

It is needless to discuss his doctrine, Us pantheism, 
which made gods of us all and denied the transcendent 
God of Heaven. He declared that Promeihexis was just 
as historical as Christ — that Christ Himself was simply 
another symbol, rrised by man’s myth-making mind. In 
facile, highly-coloured verse, he sang of our supposed 
journey home to a heaven from which long ago we 
descended into the earthen world. He believed in 
reincarnation, and once in youth told Mr. Yeats that he 
was resigned to wait until his next life on earth for the 
realisation of his desires in art or poetry. 

His influence lives, perhaps, in many disciples of his 
co-operative doertines, but yet more in the many whom 
he helped and encouraged, who were stimulatd by his 
mental eagerness, differ^ from him, yet went farther in 
more orthodox paths than they would have gone if he 
had not set them thinking hard. 


Lancashire and India 

Under the caption ‘Lancashire Looks at 
Missions,’ Mr. Cecil Northcott presents the 
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following pen- picture in The lntem<xli07Utl 
Review of Missions, October, 1935: 

The great weaving section of the cotton indosuy in 
north-east Lancashire was almost wholly dependent on 
its enormous trade with India. The simple, white dhotis 
poured out ceaselessly through the Liverpool docks. 
Repeat orders caiue almost automatically every six months* 
warehouses emptied, weaving sheds rattled, money was 
saved and the magic phrase ‘ t ' boom’ w’ent round. 
Then came Mr. GandM’s boycott, difficulties in the 
silver market and increased Japanese competition in the 
Far East. The bottom fell out of the industry*, manu* 
facturers went penniless in a night and thousands of 
workers were thrown on the unemployment dole. 

In 1931, Mr. Gandhi stood in the centre of Darwen— 
a typical east Lancashire cotton town — and watched the 
people as they passed him in the street. He had been 
brought from l^ndon by a well-known Congregational 
family, deeply interested in the work of the London 
Missionary Society, in order that he might see for himself 
the state of a Lancashire towu. He watched the people 
pouring from a matinee at a cinema and noticed that 
most of them were well dressed and well fed. He could 
hardly believe that they were unemployed, and asked how 
much relief they got. He gasped at a figure like twenty- 
eight shiUings a week for a man and his vnfe, fifteen 
shillings for a single mau and thirteen for a w'oman. 
Some of his Indian brethren were only getting that a 
year. 

That visit of Mr. Gandhi was a revelation to many 
Lancashire people of the real state of the people of India. 
For the first time many realized in their own terms that 
bad though the slump and unemployment were, the per- 
manent state of villagers in India was indescrib^ly 
worse, and Chat their great industry had grown up and 
boomed on trade with people infinitely worse off than 
themselves. For the Lancashire mind at its best is inter- 
national in its thinking, and iu great doctrines of 
individualism, international peace and free trade have 
been practical ideals as well as practical politics and 
good business. The little figure of Mr. Gandhi in his 
robe by the tram-track was a sign to the town that their 
religion and their Industrial prosperity were international. 

There has been little resentment against India as 
far as I have noticed in Lancashire, although here and 
there one has heard of decreased support of misssions 
because of the Indian situation. There is resentment and 
bitterness against Japan as the arch-villain in the piece, 
and many monstrous stories about slavery in Japanese 
mills, low standards of living and unfair competition are 
readily believed. But the ordinary* man is reasonable 
enough to see that Japan is passing through a period 
of industrial expansion similar to the British expansion 
of a hundred and more years ago, and that she is able 
to take over en bloc the gifts to industry of science and 
discoverv* which have made her growing-pains leas arduous 
and her achievements more spectacular. 


So, Mara haa Staged a Comeback 

The following observations on the doom of 
disarmament appear in The PeopWs Tribune, 
October, 1935: 

Several years ago the fact was joyfully proclaimed 
around the world that war had been outlawed by all 
civilized nations, but it is now very evident that Mars 
has staged a comeback,’’ as the sports-writers say, and 
the outlaw has returned to bis former haunts as bold as 


ever, if not bolder. With the League of Nations prostrated 
on a sick-bed from which it Is doubtful whether it yill 
ever gel up again, recent events at Geneva have very 
clearly shown there is no prospect of anything practical 
being done in the direction of disarmament for a long 
tinie to come. It did not need the ItaIo-.\byssinjan crisis 
to make this fact clear. Four years ago a ceriain 
incident” at Mukden indicated the coming of a storm 
which would wreck all hopes of any iniernationa) agree- 
ment in the way of reducing armies and navies and 
air- forces. W^hat has happened m various pans of the 
world between mid-Septebmer 1931, and the ninth month 
of 1933 has made it only too painfully clear that until 
there is a very considerable change of heart all round, 
disarmament is doomed. As Britain's Prime Minister 
recently said:— '‘The only defence is in off. nee, which 
means that you have to kill women and children more 
quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves,” 

Thus it is not surprising to read of a handbook being 
published^ by the British Government for the guidance 
of its citizens as to the roost effective precautions to be 
taken in the event of air-raids upon England. It is 
seriously stated, in this official publication, that every 
house and every business establishment should have at 
least one room to which all inmates could retire 
in the event of a gas-atlack from the air. To provide 
effective home precautiona against gas attacks would 
moan setting up gas-proof shelters for the eniire 
population of Great Britain at on estimated cost of 
between 1,000 and 1,500 mlHion pounds, which even the 
British Coemmenl cannot afford to la*y out in ihese hard 
times. Bui according to the Home Cffice h^^ndbook, evsry 
house in England should have one room selected before- 
hand and suitably equipped to meet the emergency. 

Naturally nervous people have not been inade less so 
by the result of a reent “ raid on Portsmouth, G<)Sport, 
and Southampton, conducted at the request of the naval 
and military authorities who wished to lest the plans 
they had made to defend Britain’s greal naval base. For 
nine hours the three towns were completuly blacked 
out”— nol a light was allowed to be seen save the rays 
from fifty searchlights trying lo *‘spoi” several squadrons 
of heavy bombing-planes, which sixcccded in dropping 
hundreds of ‘"bombs” upon vilal spots in the naval base 
of Portsmouth and the shipping port of Southampton. If 
the attack had been a real one, the enemy would have 
destroyed his ob.eciives with much the same success as 
attended an earlier ” raid ” on London, when the 
“enemy” reached the places he desired to bomb with 
a facility which showed that progress in planning effective 
defence against air-aliack has not kept pace with the 
increasing powers of attack. And in the event 

of a real enemy hovering overhead the only thing 

for non-comhaiani men. women, and children to do 

is to make tracks for the nearest bomb-proof, 
gas-proof site! ter, where they may meditate at leisure 
upon the fact that mi-siard gas and Lewisite He on 

the ground in liquid form and may continue to 
kill for several weeks after a raid, and that boiling may 
be necessary to free clothes from contamination, and 
that anyone who walks in a street which has been 
contaminated with poison-gas may have to take his leather 
boots to be treated at a special depot, and If a concrete 
surface has been soaked with liquid mustard gas ja^way 
be necessary ro break it up and relay it. Of all forms 
of death known to man there are lew more painful than 
that which results from the effects of mustard gas, though 
some of the new gases, which are being kent in reserve 
in various countries as the “st»rprlse weapon” with 
which every army hopes lo win the next war, arc sai4 
to produce even more intense agony. 
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All of “which shows that Mars today is more 
malevolent, as well as more powerful, than ever. Not 
OD)/ are soldiers and sailors to be blown to bits, blinded, 
maimed for life, and shell-shocked, but civilians of all 
ages and both sexes are to be exposed to the most 
fiendish torments which can he devised by the devilish 
ingenuity of chemists. 


Exclusiveness of European Clubs in Indi'a 

In an open letter to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Sir Chimanlal Siatalvad of Bombay 
iias raised the question whether official patron- 
age should be extended to the clubs which ex- 
cludes Indians. The Australian cricketers who 
are now in India have refused invitation from 
such a club at Karachi. Philip Morrell dis- 
cusses this ‘ veiy delicate question ’ in The 
Asiatic Review, October, 1935, and says: 


a year and exports about 7 million, of which liijn 

nearly 2 million, Germany and England lakms I'*" 

1% Lllion bales each. Now Japan will plant _ iinlliou 

acres of cotton next year in five Chinese - 

Hopei, Shantung, Kiangsu, Honan, and Shansi. Anadv 
China produces 2 million bales of cotton a year 
year is expected to produce 3 million bales, not 
those areas enumerated above, where the ‘ . 

distributing cottonseed free of charge. What hu« n . h 
this scheme possible is Japan’s military con.]i.csl - N . h 
China and Manchuria, where the best land 
cotton lies. Needless to say, British propagandists, 
to involve the United Slates in war with Japan, luv. j 
H eaven-sent opportunity here. Roosevelt , 

home of King Cotton for re-election and is ” 

let American control of half the cotton markets o( I t 
world pass into Japanese hands without a chullengt. l it 
fact that Japanese capital must subdue China b) fortt 
of arms before undertaking the economic conquest of our 
Soutiiern Stales supplies die necessary moral impetus for 
the next crusades to make the world safe for democnity. 


I know the argument for not admitting Indians, 
even when highly cultivated and intelligent men^tbe 
sort of men whom we meet as friends in England — to 
English clubs in India. A club, it is said, is a purely 
private aSair, and if Englishmen in India like to have 
their clitbs to themselves, so as to preserve the home 
atmosphere, what right has anyone to object? But the 
answer is, I think, that a club composed almost entirely 
of people in official positions can never be a purely 
private afiair, and the existence of these exclusive clubs 
tends no doubt to make social intercourse between 
Englishmen and Indians far more difficult than it would 
otherwise be. It is a pity that the admirable example 
set by the present Viceroy in the founding of the 
Willingdon Club at Bombay has not been more generally 
followed. 

I now come to the second difficulty : that Indians 
themselves are often over-sensitive and therefore unreason- 
able; but here again there is a bod tradition to be over- 
come. If Indians are sensitive, it is because too often 
in the past they have had their feelings hurt, and because 
they are not yet convinced that in social matters, as well 
as in political, the English, who have so many social 
advantages in India, arc ready to disregard differences of 
race and creed and what is celled the colour bar. In 
the Indian States these troubles hardly exist. In Mysore, 
in Jaipur, and Indore we found admirable clubs, at 
which English and Indians met and played bridge and 
tennis and polo together on perfectly easy terms, and 
one of the happiest evenings I remember in India was 
at a dinner party at Bangalore, in which the members 
were exactly divided between the two races, and the 
conversation was as frank and unrestrained as at any 
English table and in some ways far more interesting. 
The trouble in fact is the same, though seen ^from ^ a 
different point of view. As the ascendancy spirit dis- 
appears on our side — as sooner or later it must and will 
—the over- sensitive ness on theirs will disappear also. 


Relations Cordial But . - • 

' Relations between the British Empire and 
Saudi Arabia are cordial. But there has been 
no settlement of a veiy troublesome dispute 
—so laments W. N. Ewer in the Datly IICTdld, 
the Labour Daily of London, and proceeds on 
to say: 

King Iban Saud and the British Government are, und 
have for some time been, at loggerheads over tin' owner- 
ship of some hundreds of square miles of sandy desert— 
completely barren, uninhabited except for the occasionul 
visits of nomadic tribes. Nevertheless, the Arnluan King 
is very stubborn in his claim that this desert patch is 
in his domiaions. And the British Government in equally 
stubborn in its claim that the patch righlly^ belongs to 
the British-protected princes, whose liny stales lie 
dotted along the Trucial Coast of the Persian Gulf. 

Why should there be any quarrel over such an un- 
desirable freehold property, across which no one has 
ever troubled to mark out a boundary? Why has il 
become as coveted as Nabolh^s vineyard? The anstver is 
to be found in a single syllable— oil. 

We are not quarreling over the sands of the ileserl.. 
We are quarreling over the oilfield that may— -or may 
not — lie beneath. There is oil across the Gulf in Southern 
Persia. TTiere is oil in Kuwait at the head of the Gulf. 
There is oil in the Bahrein Islands, a little way up the 
coast. Likely enough, the geologists say, there is oii 
under the desert lands of Hasa and under the desert lands 
behind the Trucial Coast. Anyway, the chances arc good 
enough for big oil companies to be very interested, lor 
governments to be very interested. 


A Road to Ruin ? 


A Cotton War ? 

The Living AgCy October, 1935, makes the 
following comment on the ' Heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity^ of having a Jap- America Cotton War: 

Japan’s attempt to develop a cotton empire of its 
own in the Far East bids fair to become one of the 
cutstanding factors in Roosevelt’s 1936 campaign. The 
Onited States grows about 13 million bales of cotton 


There are people who think that Abyssi- 
nain War is nothing short than Italy's race on 
the road to ruin. Giustizia e Liberia, an anti- 
Facsist paper of Paris, says: 

Even if one counts on a rapid victory (which is 
putting the best possible face on the matter), the African 
war means for Italy the road to ruin. The billions that 
we are spending and shall spend on roads, cannon. 
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provisions, soldiers pay, etc, we shall certainly not gel 
BacJc when the Abyssinian war is over— any more than 
we got back the far fewer biUions spent in Eritrea and 
If for the soldiers the war means deatL for the 
Italian economy it means inflation and ruin. Exchange 
rates, debts, money, prices will rise vertically while the 
people, upon whom in the end the immense costs of the 
war will fall, will be forced to reduce still further their 
already miserable standards of living. And the respon- 
sibility for this must be placed squarely at the door of 
the criminals whose delusions of grandeur and desire for 
persond power are leading the nation to caU^rophe. 


The Next Viceroy 

Lord Linlithgow has been appointed 
^•'iccroy of India. 'He has been influential 
behind the scenes rather than prominent on the 
stage of public life ’ and the following observa- 
^on by P. Q. R. in the Spectator ^ the 
Conservative Weekly of London will be read by 
'Indian readers with much interest: 

In appearance and manner he is a fine t>'pe of British 
aristocrat. Tall, robust, and erect in figure, he has a way 
of inclining his head like Jove on Olympus. An im- 
pression of dignity and poise is conveyed as he waUs, 
and still more when he takes the chair. An observer 
is first struck by his deep voice and powerful lower jaw 
but is reassured by a humorous mouth, kindly eyes, and 
the brow of a thinker. Clearly a dominating personality 
with a force of character and subtlety of intellect above 
the average. 

Lord Linlitligow assumed the responsibilities of adult 
life at an early age and has had a wide and varied 
pperience. Succeeding to his fathers title and estates 
in 1908 at the age of twenty-one, he married at twenty- 
four and served with distinction in the Great War. After 
filling the posts of Deputy Chairman of the Conservative 
Party and Civil Lord of the Admiralty, he left politics 
for industry and became a director of several companies. 
As chairman of the Committee on Distribution and Prices 
of Agricultural Produce and of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture, be acquired the reputation of being 
an ideal committee ebariman — tactful, hard-working, 
subtle, and quick to seize a point and, when necessary, 
to steer clear of the rocks. He can administer a rebuke 
with devastating pungency or disarming mildness, as the 
occasion demands. But much of his success is due to 
a Puckish impromptu humour, which breaks out now as 
light badinage, now as brilliant repartee, and frequently 
as a lightning-conductor in an atmosphere charged with 
thunderclouds. A man who can in a moment turn from 
grave to gay is both master of himself and well equipped 
to be leader of others. 

Of his qualities of mind the most outstanding are 
versatility, sound judgment, and tolerance. Agriculture 
and India are his special subjects; but he can hold bis 
own with experts on literature, art, economics, and 
scientific research. He knows more about business than 
the average economist and more about economics than 
most business men. In the course of a conversation he 
will surprise you by giving the latest prospects of a cure 
for the common cold or an outline of the effect on China 
of Americans silver policy, as well as a racy tale of his 
Scottish tenantry. His cast of mind is curious, skeptical, 
judicial; not positive and dogmatic. He is more prone 
to listen than to preach; and, if he lays down the law 
in a challenging epigram at one moment, he will in the 
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oext be weighing up and accepting a large measure of 
truth in its precise opposite. As Mr. Baldwin said in 
reply to a parliamentary' question, the older he gets^the 
more impressed he becomes with the many-sidedness of 
truth; but, whereas Mr. Baldwin’s tolerance and wide 
sympathies are associated with a certain indifference to, 
if not distrust of. science and economics, Lord Linlithgow 
is keenly appreciative of the achievements and possibilities, 
as well as the limitations, of scientific methods. 

Like Mr. Baldwin, he judges men by their character 
and ideas by the character of the men who hold them. 
But, like many of the survivors of his age who fought in 
the War, he is more conscious than the older generation 
of the ferment of new ideas with which the Conservative 
instinct for tradition and stability has to make its peace 
in a rapidly changing world. Lord Linlithgow has had 
the advantage of contact with all classes, particularly of 
his fellow Scotsmen, and has the gift of making varied 
friendships in all walks of life. In this he resembles his 
great-uncle, General Andy W^auchope of Niddrie, whose 
popularity with the Scottish working classes was remark- 
able. 

Like his predecessor, the new Viceroy will be greatly 
assisted by the personality of his wife. Tall, stately and 
serene, with a ready smile and easy manner, she is ideally 
suited to play her part in promoting the right atmosphere 
for introducing the new era in India. She accompanied 
him during his visit to India in 1926-28 as Chiarman of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture and shared 
his intimate studies of village life. It must have fallen to 
few Englishmen to have obtained so detailed a knowledge 
of Indian life and politics without having served in the 
Indian Civil Senice; and, indeed, there must be few 
Indians who have acquired so clear a picture of agri- 
cultural conditions and problems in every province. 
Lord Linlithgow worked with terrific energy during his 
two years in India. All who have served with him in 
that or any other field testify to his kindness and 
generosity to colleagues and subordinates and to the 
thoroughness and quickness of grasp with which be tackles 
the business in hand. 

The Viceroy Designate is still young and has yet to 
prove that he possesses the highest gifts of statesmanship 
and administration. But his friends feel every confidence 
that there is no man living, of his generation, better 
qualified by character, intellect, and experience to assume 
the burden of guiding India’s destiny in these critical 
times. 


Twelve Years of ihe Turkish Republic 

Frederick T. Merrill who visited Turkey 
in 1934 and has made a special study of Turkish 
nationalism, writes in Foreign Policy ReporU. 
OctoW 9, 1935: 

Since 1923 the Turkish Republic has been carrying on 
a fundamental revolution based on five principles: 
republicanism, secularism, nationalism, modernization of 
industry and agriculture, and controlled economy. The 
flight of Mohammed VI on the English battleship Malaya 
in 1922 ended the despotic rule of the sultans. With 
the abolition of the Caliphate and the secularization of 
education in March, 1924, the abrogation of the rei^ous 
provisions of the constitution in 1928, and the more recent 
acts restricting the garb and speech of the clergy, Turkey 
has become a secular state. Fear that unsympathetic 
minorities might prove to be a source of reaction and 
unrest intenrified the nadonali^ fever which resulted after 
the war in the final eradication of the Armenians, white 
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later the Greeks were forced to migrate to Greece hy 
the 1923 agreements for exchange of populations- Since 
tht^i, all foreign element Lave been gradually eliminated, 
cither by Uixkification and suppression, as in the case of 
the Kurds, or by legislation iu the economic and social 
sphere afiecting foreign residents in Turkey. At present 
this nationalistic feeling, expressing itself in ‘‘Turkey* 
for the Turks,’^ is clearly evident. Worship of the stale 
is filling the void caused by the decay of Islamic tradi- 
tion and leadership. The desire to become a self-suffi- 
cient. Indus trail zed state ha.s led Turkey along the road 
of economic nationalism. Here again the state is 
omnipotent, for the goveniiuent aims to control all econo- 
mic activity'. Thus the political, religious, social and 
economic theories of the Kemalists have altered virtually 
every phase of life in Turkev sintx* the establishment of 
the Republic. 

He concludes as follows: 

In the face of seemingly insurmoimtahlc obstacles, 
'i'urkey has made remarkable progress during the twelve 
years of the Republican regime. First-hand observers 
of Turkey continually remark on the rapidit) with which 
the Turks are aaslmiladng Western methods and civiliza- 
tion. In the political .sphere, a purely national, sovereigu 
state, commanding the loyalty of its people and the respect 
of other nations, has been created. The social program 
of the government has made definite progress in popular 
education and the emancipation of women. Health and 
living conditions have also been improved. lu the finan- 
cial sphere, Turkey has adjusted its foreiga obligations, 
and by instituting a policy of ‘‘pay as you go” in its 
mternal affairs has strengthened its credit abroad. Econo- 
mically, the new regime is revoIutioniziDg agriculture 
and establishing an industry in an effort to become self- 
sufficient in manufactured goods. On the other hand, 
economic nationalism, restriction of foreign trade, heavy 
appropriations for national defense, and the government’s 
internal financial policy are at present the major difficul- 
ties which beset the Turkish people in their attempt to 
gain economic and political security. The first stage of 
the Turkish revolution has been effectively completed. 
Tlie final stage, that of cunsolidaiion, is now in progress. 


Toward World Uuifioatioii 

As the American colonists extended their 
patriotism from state to nation, so now the 
peoples must learn how to extend their social 
loyally to embrace the world — ^thereby not 
decreasing but making more effective their 
natural patriotism for their own nations and 
in the World Order, October, 1935. Willard P. 
Hatch says: 

Geographical barriers that interfered with intercom- 
inun) cation, causing various languages to be developed 
among comm unities thus kepi apart, have been swept 
aside by the God-given inventive genius of the modem 
age. Steamship lines, rail lines, airplane and automobile 
carry inquisitive humanity to all parts of the globe. The 
cab^ the telegraph and telephone make the doings of 
each nation the breakfast reading of ail other peoples. 

The inter-relating lines of commerce, industry, 
sciCTce, art and music are world-wide and world-connect- 
ing. AUo the literature of the world receives its 
contributions from the authors of all nations. 

More and more do the nations consult one another 
reg a r di ng the affairs of paramount interest to all mankiiid. 


The result of all the above is that the natums of the 
world, through an ordained evolution aii<l nialiiring i)f 
events, stand, in relation to one unollicr, in ahnui tlu* 
same relative position thal the original Jhirteeu euloules 
occupied each toward each. 

There is nothing contraiy* to same p.'*lrioli$m in the 
idea of w'Orld-unificalion— there are backwisrd nations, it 
is true, just as there are some stales in tlie IJniti^d Slates 
that fall behind others in education, and ar« still jHlictcd 
with bigotry, provincialism, prejudice of religion and men, 
and a strange and perverse attitude towan! anyibing that 
is new, whether the new thought and mode of action If. 
beneficial or not. Be that as it may, such things did 
not prevent a successful unification of the colonics I hat 
was to consummate in the United Slates. Nor conhl one 
justly l>e accused of being unfaithful ro his state because 
he saw the benefits of a union with other slates: any 
more than one can rightly be accused of disloyalty to his 
nation, because he sees clearly the benefits that will result 
from union with other nations in a world oiumess that 
will eliminate war. 


Negroes and American TexlboolcK 

• Rerise the textbooks ’ this is the demand 
made by the Conference on Education and 
Race Relations, an organization of one hundred 
Southern educators, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, because they, these books, omissions 
and inclusions in these books, ' make for much 
misunderstanding ’ as far as Negroes are con- 
cerned. The New RepubliCu October 2, 1935, 
describes the situation thus: 

k study of textbooks in common use in American 
public schools to determine what kind of material they 
contain relative to the Negro has just been completwi 
by the Conference on Education and Race Relations, an 
organization of one hundred Southern educators, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. Twenty standard textbooks in 
history were examined and it was found that seventeen 
of tliem leave the student in complete ignorance that 
Negroes ever rendered llie dightest st rvice to the flag of 
rheir country. Eighteen of the twenty histories made no 
mention whatever of the Negro’s progress since eman- 
cipation, and there was a general failure to assess fairly 
the^ relative responsibility of the confused freedmen and 
their w'liiie leaders for the mistakes and crimes of the 
Reconsiniction era. Fourteen of the principal textbooks 
in civics were studied, and exactly one half of thorn made 
no reference to the Negro or to the problems incident 
to his presence in this country. Three treated the subject 
so lightly as to leave scarcely any impression, t^ee brief 
treatments tended to deepen existing prejudices, and only 
one made any real attempt at adequacy and fairness. 
Thirty-eight textbooks in lilreaiure were read, and twenty- 
five of these contained no suggestion that the Negro has 
ever made the least contribution to the literature of 
America. Eight books mentioned briefly only a single 
writer (either Phillis Wheatley or Paul Laurence Dunbar) ; 
one named both; and only four mentioned as many as 
three or more Negro writers. In view of these findings 
of ^‘omissioDS and inclusions that make for misunder- 
standing,” the Conference seems justified in calling for 
a considerable revision of American textbooks. 
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The British Would have Grabbed It 

The Inquirer, October 12, 1935. gives cur- 
rency to a fine story uith good humour; 

Tiiertj is hope for the British so Ions as they can 
enjoy a joke against themselves. I found the following 
story m an English weekly paper. A missionary in India 
was having an earnest talk with a Hindu whom he hoped 
to convert to Christianity. “Come now,^ said the 
missionary, *'*wou]dn’l you like to go to Heaven when 
you die? ” 

The Hindu shook his head in polite regret. 

“ I do not think,” he said, ** that Heaven can be very 
good, or the British would have grabbed it years agol” 


The Paltry General ^op 

The special correspondent of the Unity at 
Geneva is no admirer of the League of Nations. 
In a recent issue of the paper (October 7, 1935), 
he says: 

Nowadays when no one knows what he wants and 
the majority want nothing, Mussolini is the mao oi the 
moment. Whilst the others, like snails in dr>' weather, 
have crept into the shelter of their houses and barred 
the entrance, Mussolini has ventured out into the middle 
of the road. Only those who want sotnelking attain 
something. 

Look at the Japanese! They wanted to have 
Manchuria. While they took it, they told the League of 
Nations that they were not taking it. When, a year later, 
the League of Nations got to know through its committee 
what it had known all along, t.€., that Japan had taken 
Manchuria, it was finally necessary to come to a detenni* 
nation. And the League decided to deny facts and not 
to recognize Japan’s conquest of Manchuria. Japan, proud 
of her victory, got oSend and left. Members of the 
League, who had made much money by selling arms to 
Japan during the war about which they knew nothing 
until it was over, now turned to concluding trade agreC' 
ments with Japan in Manchuria which they did not 
recognized as belon^ng to Japan. 

Japan is the prototype. If only one wants something, 
then one nets it. So now Mussolini w'ants to have 
Abyssinia and he has already begun to be a hero merely 
because he wants something. 

The League of Nations wants nothing, for the League 
of Nations is nothing. No League of Nations results merely 
because a number of representatives of capitalist govern* 
ments are assembled under the same roof. The meaning 
of the word shows this. A league is an association whose 
object is a common course of action founded upon 
common interests. But the members of the League of 
Nations have no interests in common. Each one sees 
only the interests of his own country. Each merely 
haggles about his own country’s advantage. You let 
me escape condemnation when I am a bandit, and then 
ni support you when you are one.” That is the 
principle, and thereby a common course of action is 
precluded. It is on this principle all their talks of either 
peace or justice are based. The history of the League 
can teach this to anyone who will allow himself to be 
informed. 

The league of Nations has a pact which the oauoiu 
have all signed. The rrosl important clause. Article 15, 
forbids them to carry on war. Then, none the less, they 
do so carrv on war, some prefer to remain in the League, 
others to leave. It is of no consequence whatsoever 


ViTielher those who fight leave the Leaguo and those who 
sell them t^rn'ih remain members, or licc i^crsa. 


W orld Pair i o li sm 

While paying a glowing tribute to the late 
Miss Jane Addams. whom he calls ‘ World 
Patriot/ Curas W. Reese speaks of world 
patriotism as foilows in The Christum Register 
(October 10, 1935): 

Today auioiig enlightened leaders there is a wide- 
spread movemeoC in the direction of a more generous 
patriotism, in which movement Jane Addams was a 
pioneer. Id both national and international politics this 
issue is now the dividing line between men and policies. 
The basic question is^~shall the nations remain armed 
camps, each seeking to outdo the other, or shall they be 
woven into a brotherhood of the world where each will 
seek the good of all? The answer depends very largely 
upon whether the educators of the world allow themselves 
to become the toolf oi narrow-minded rulers or whether 
they maintain their independence. The best time to build 
mind patterns on a world scale is while the mind is 
young. In Hull House, ciiildren come in contact with 
the ^ildren of olhar racial and national groups. There 
they leaxR that no race or nation has a corner on values. 
There friendships are formed that encircle the globe. 
Some day this attitude will be taken over by the school 
system, textbooks of the schools will be re-written, 
so that children will be taught to honor and glorify the 
men of toil and industry and art and science, rather than 
the men of war. Every p^gogical principle known will 
be applied by the most able men and women to the 
uliminatiou of action patterns that lead to war and 
toward action patterns that lead to peace. This will be 
no easy task. The road is long and difficult. Old ideas 
die hard. Hate and prejudice have an iron grip. 
Suspicion ib well entrenched. Vested interests fear 
innovations. Insidious foes constantly attack acadmeic 
freedom. These difficulties can be overcome only by 
(.^ucators who regard freedom as a sacred right, and 
resolve to defend it at all costs. 

A second important step in tlie development of world 
patriotism is the fostering of all sorts of international 
organizations, — scientific, humanitarian, govenunenial; 
and in this Miss Addams was ever active. Every organi- 
zation whose membersliip crosses a national boundary 
line has in it possibilities beyond its definite purpose. 
International federation of clubs, of educational associa- 
tions. of fraternal movements, of religious fellowship, are 
all units of a new world order. They should definitely 
plan their programs so as to integrate differences and 
create world sentiment. 

The integration of difference? is especially important, 
for we are coming to understand that a world order 
caunoL be constructed of likenesses alone, but that 
differences also must be builded into the structure. "We 
casDot create world patriotism by ignoring differences, 
mach less by scoring them. Back of all effective efforts 
to build a world patriotism must be not only the dyna mic 
and creative but also the tolerant and rcceptivemind. 
The lowliest tribes ha\e native virtues that are needed 
by the most cultured civilizations. Exchange of values 
is as essential to world life as is the creation of values. 
Every culture must have equal opportunities to develop 
the best that is in it, and to make its special contribution 
to the culture of the world. 




Toward Understanding India 

Professor George P. Conger, the American 
author of The World of EjAtomizaHons: A 
Study of the Philosophy of the Sciences, who 
last year spent a few months in India, studying 
the philosophies and religions of the country, 
sets down, in an interesting article in The Aryan 
Path on Toward Understanding India, a few 
points which seem to him to mark the way of 
understanding: 

The first point is geographical. In this respect, 
India is, in rather striking fashion, comparable to 
Europe. If we take Asia and Europe togetner as the 
continent of Eurasia, Europe is a peninsula at its western 
end. and India is a peninsula at its southern end. Each 
peninsula is a subcontinent, with a mixture of races, 
languages, governments, and religions. Each peninsula 
has records and remains of ancient cultures, among them 
in each case one culture which extended over the boundary 
lines of many present-day divisions and is still widely 
influential. The influence of that which we may call 
Sanskrit culture in India is certainly comparable with 
that of its cognate Latin, or Greek and Latin, culture in 
Europe; it would be a profound and richly rewarding 
study to pursue this comparison in detail. Each of the 
two peninsulas affords a home to more than one of the 
world's principal religions, although the Mu^ms in 
Europe are less important in their peninsula than are the 
Indian Muslims in theirs. Consciousness of racial and 
political unity and community, if not actually further 
advanced in India than in Europe, is at any rate a more 
living ideal. 

My second point concerns morals and social cod« 
ditions. If we of America would understand In^a, we 
need to remind ourselves pointedly of the obvious fact 
that every social system has its evils as well as its 
excellences. It scarcely befits an American to expose or 
deplore the evils of India, unless he thinks also of 
gangland in Chicago, the divorce merry-go-round at Reno, 
the false glamour of Hollywood, the long story of 
injustice to the Negro, and the growing bitterness of 
American economic conflicts. A just comparison of evils 
of India and America is hindered by a characteristic 
almost ingrained in each of the two peoples. The Indian, 
coming from the East, is naturally sensitive to the finer 
things of life, and sensitive to any failure to achieve 
them and to any criticism because of such failure. On 
the other band, the American, coming from the West, is 
temperamentally less sensitive, and has often been reared 
to rega rd the essential soundness, and even the 
supeno&ity, of his own civilization as beyond question. 
Each man in this respect needs to meet the other halfway. 

If we of America would understand India, we must 
get rid not merely of the notion — this is not so difficult — 
but also of any lingering attitudes which here and there 
^company the notion — that differences of skin pigmenta- 
Uon ^ve any man cultural or spiritual prestige as 
Gompared with any other man. 


If we of America would understand India, we must 
get away from missionary situations and missionarj' 
problems. This is not denying that if we wish to help 
India, the missionary point of view may be valuable; 
still less is it denying that there are in India many 
missionaries who understand Indian life with real insight 
and appreciation. With all this granted, I think it is 
of primary importance that if wr wish To understand 
India, we shc^Id learn about it from the Indians 
themselves. 

I doubt if “the man in the street ** in India ii* any 
more religious, or any better example of his religion, 
than is the man in the street in America. 

Finally, if we would understand India, we must think 
of India as increasingly helping herself out of Iier own 
difficulties. Notable achievements are beginning to show 
— witness the brilliant administration of affairs in some 
of the native states, the developing solidarity und sense 
of brotherhood within, if not as yet altogether between, 
various communal groups, and the work of the beloved 
Candhiji in the villages. Everyone secs that there arc 
sUII formidable obstacles. We of America cannot yet 
see bow India can help herself effectively so long as the 
caste system is allowed to stifle ability or crump a person’s 
choice of occupation, nor how agriculture can nope to 
prosper without sterner measures against animal pests. 
But the heartening fact in the whole situation is the 
number of Indians who, in their own ways if not in ours, 
are devoting themselves with utter consecration to the 
problems of their people. 


The Pioneer of Indian Folk-Lore 

Freda M. Bedi writes in Contemporary 
India: 

Love f''r one’s country is not only expressed in 
political activity, or in more obvious forms of social 
service. Anything that demands one’s whole life in the 
service of some form of national renaissance is of great 
value — of inestimable value— in the rebirth of a country. 
Prof. Devendra Satyarthi has, since 1925, devoted his 
whole life and small personal resources to the single- 
minded ideal of collecting for India in some organised 
and permanent form the rich treasures of her folk-lore 
from their hiding-places in the villages. He has listened 
to the people of India saying their immemorial songs, and 
has written them down, and translated them from their 
original dialects into both English and Hindi, so that 
all India will be able to share their unspoiled beauty. 
He has gone into the vill^es of Bengal, into the mountains 
of the Frontier, to Gujrat, to the mines of culture in 
the United Provinces, to the lonely shepherds of Kashmir 
—no comer of India has failed to contribute to his 
unique collection, and it grows more varied and represen- 
tative every month. 

The very soul of a people bubbles forth in its 
indigenous songs and dances — those marks of joy in life 
and village festivity that are as old as the festivds 
themselves. Its heart pulses in the beat of the music 
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and speaks m the simplicity of the words. The elemental 
sorrows and happinesses of the people^s hves, their love 
for home, tor nature, the infinite compassion of those 
who hve near the earth for wild animal^ iheir belief in 
the understanding and pity of the gods— all are mirrored 
spontaneous expressions of song and dance. 
Uday Shankar has made the old and golden world of 
ancient Hindustan live again in his dances, till the cnist 
of the seven worlds echoes with the beat of his dancing 
feet. He has reproduced the peasant dances of Mattra 
on every stage of the world, and made the postures of 
the figures in the Ajanta Caves live again on the soil 
of Modern India. Devendra Salyarthi is doing the same 
work in the sphere of music, lest the turmoil of change 
and the invasion of the machine, we lose sight of the 
sources of our being and our inspiration — the black and 
fertile soil of the plains and the mountain heights of 
India. His message is one for every lover of India, and 
it may be that like another messanger of national rebirth, 
he will follow in the footsteps of Uday Shankar as a 
great ambassador of Indian revival and culture to the 
Western world. 

The result of Devendra Satyarthi's collection will be 
published in the near future from Calcutta. The exact 
time depends on the co-operation of patrons. There must 
be many lovers of music and India who will be glad to 
contribute however little for the publication of a work 
of such outstanding value, and in some way associate 
themselves with it. Prof. Satyarthi needs their help, in 
money, in encouragement, and in new followers of the 
path he is taking with so much enterprise and courage. 
A special presentation copy inscribed with the names of 
patrons will be given to all who show that they have 
the cause of the people of India and their heritage at 
heart. The address is The AUTndia Folk-lore Mission, 
BhadouT, Patiala State. 


The Hindu Tradition in Maratha Politics 

In showing that Shivaji^s emergence into 
power during the epoch of the Hindu Renais- 
sance in Southern India is not an accident of 
history, but is in keeping with the Hindu 
tradition and idea of non-submission to foreign 
domination, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar observes 
in The Hindustan Review: 

The Maratha positivism such as in policies that took 
shape in the Dharmarajya of Sbivaji is not an isolated 
pheoomenon in the Hindu culture of Southern India 
or of the Deccan. Among the formative forces of 
Shivaji^s Hindrvi Swarajya are to be detected from his 
motheria side the memories of the war of self-defence 
against the Moslems conducted by the Yadavas of 
Devagiri (c 1200-1318). And on account, again, of his 
father’s experiences in the Vijayanagara Empire 
{1346-1646) which successfully upheld Hindu liberty for 
several centuries, although with vicissitudes of fortune, 
the ideas of Hindu statehood were imbibed by Sbivaji 
as a matter of course. Sbivaji can thus be regarded 
but a continuator, under Moghul conditions, of the 
traditional Hindu spirit, the dharma, which is obstinate 
enough not to submit to foreign forces. In Shiva ji’s 
ambitionB, exploits and achievements are further to be 
seen the embodiments of the same parakrama (prowess) 
and digvijtgisa (conquest of the quarters) which enabled 
Chandragupta Maury a to emancipate the north-western 
frontiers of India from the Helleni^c Seleukos (c 305 
B.C)J In subsequent times the same assertion 


of the Hindu spirit against foreign domination found 
expression in Skandagupta’s expulsion of the Huns 
(c 455 A.C.) —furnishing thereby another precedepi to 
ShivajPs triumphant service to Hindu culture, Histori* 
cally, however, it is the South-In dian exploits of the 
Yadavas and of the Vijayanagara Raja that in point of 
lime as well as region served to inspire Sbivaji with 
direct examples. 

Shivaji was a nationalist in culture. “ Back to 
Hindu tradition ” may be said to have been his war-cry. 
It is the language of the Manu SanhUa and the Niti 
Sastras that was on his lips on the roost important 
problems of life 

It is as an apostle and embodiment of Hindm 
Swarafya (Hindu independence) and Dharmarajya 
(kingdom of Dharma), i.e.. Law, Duty and Justice as 
conceived in the Niti Sastras that he wanted to hold forth. 

There are other items in the Maratha milieu which 
point likewise to the strength of the Hindu tradition. It 
is out of tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, 
barbers and even untouchable mahars that the Maratha 
saints and prophets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries arose. ^ . , 

The rise of the lower tribes into the higher orders 
of the Hindu society has been an eternal fact of Indian 
culture-history since the earliest epochs. .... 

Shivaji the Bhonsle himself is alleged to have 
belonged to a low caste (cultivator) . And prior to 
coronation he had to be dubbed a Kshatriya. 

Shivaji but all his successors down to the last Peshwa 
had to recruit the army from the lower tribes or castes. 
Husbandmen, carpenters, shopkeepers, men of mean birth 
always constituted the backbone of the Maratha army, aa 
says the Tarikh-i-lbrahim towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In the matter of organising his army from among the 
lower orders Shivaji was but following in the wake of 
the Hindu generals and statesmen of yore. He followed 
the Hindu tradition in other ways loo. 

Message of Rabindranath 

The Visva-Bharati News of November 
appears with this message of Rabindranath 

on its front page: 

There are sufferings about which the question comes 
to our mind whether we deserve them. We must frankly 
acknowledge that explanations are not offered to us. 
As it does not help us in the least to complain let us 
rather be worthy of the challenge thrown to us by them. 
That we have been wounded is a fact which cannot 
be ignored, but that we have been brave is a truth of 
the highest importance. For the former belongs to the 
outer world of cause and effect, while the latter belongs 
to the world of spirit. 


A School of Mankind 

The same paper contains an article from 
the pen of the former director of the 
Odenwaldschule of Germany, Paul Geheeb, who 
discusses the century-old idea of A School of 
Mankind. In dealing with the question of the 
relation of the individual and the nation to 
mankind he says: 

One ideal remaias fixed before our eyes : that of 
the economic and cultural co-operation of mankind hbund 
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togetlier in oae brotherhood. Such a microcosm should 
be mirrored in hs essential features in the microcosm of 
the school community. 

in considering all human and cultural evolution vc 
must start with the individual. Human growth is first 
of all a completely individual matter. Pindar's saying 
‘‘Become what the a art!” expres^scs tlie final aim of 
all human development. Goethe formulated the same 
ideal in the verses : 

*‘Gleich SCI Keiner dem andern: doch gleich 
jeder dem Hochsten. 

Wie das zu inachen? Es sei jeder vollendet in 
sich.” 

(Let none be like another; yci each be like the 
Highest. 

How can that be? Let each be perfectly himself.) 

Thus, too, the development of mankind is primarily 
a matter of individual peoples, individual nations. Each 
of us is first of all a Swiss, or a German, or a Frenchman, 
and develops as such. All education is conditioned by 
nationality, is dependant upon the geography, economics 
and political form of the particular nation. Every civil i^d 
state requires universal education to protect the child 
from abuse by the family or by society, and to assure 
to the individual free development and education, thus 
treating the individual as an end in himself. Happy the 
nation whose leaders wisely confine themselves to this 
task and allow full freedom to the individual for cultural 
development, following the conception outlined by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt in his early work entitled, 
“Ideen zu einem Versitch, die Grenzen, der Wirksamkeit 
des Staates zu gestimmen” (An Essay on the Limits of 
State Activity). 

National education is inevitable in so far as every 
child grows up surrounded by tlie scenery and culture of 
his country, the unifying element of which is both 
liistorically and organically the moiher-tongue- 


Passive Resistance— Old and New 
Passive resistance, Satyagraha and soul^ 
force are treated in India as new efiective 
weapons forged by the hand of Mahatma Gandhi 
to cope with British imperialism. According 
to Sir Hari Singh Goiir they are neither new 
nor effective: Christianity and the great Chinese 
wall are the outcrop of human derices to thwart 
the impact of direct force by, what is now 
called, passive resistance. It appeals to people 
enured to quietism. The defensive armour of 
passive resistance has not enabled Hinduism to 
meet successfully Uie attack of proselytizing 
religions, such as the Islam and other aggres- 
sive creeds, for today seventy-six millions have 
already left its fold. Sir Hari Singh concludes 
the article on passive resistance — old and new, 
in the Calcutta Review with the following 
remarks : 

The Mongols (caUed the Moguls) came burning 
their pn^amio Buddhism in the fiery zeal of Islam 
which as a new religion was naturally anxious to make 
it&eli a world religion by force or persuasion, and of the 
two methods it found force more effective. The early 
Christian fathers found the same method as more 

converts, and the two Tebgions, then made a serried attack 
upop^tbe two essentially Aryan religions, Buddhism and 


Hinduism, driving the former back from the raiopurl!? oE 
Rome to within 5ie great wall of the East, and iJic at lev 
by the mass conversion of Persia. Atgiiamstim and me 
whole of Central Asia; and later on >> reaped a slid 
richer harvest by the conversion of /O millions of HhkIii‘ 
who became Moslems not only to escape ihe iu'U-iirc ol 
the next world, but also that of die Mogul fanatics who 
had ouUawed Hinduism, destroyed and despoiled their 
temples and sacred shrines and placed a price upon their 

infidel heads. , .. 

Hinduism never faced this new menace to hs con- 
science except by the self-same device ot passive- 
resistance. There would be something ludicrous, wen- it 
not pathetic that the Hindu sages siiould have n-stoM 
content with mumbling the old childish adages of seivihj 
impotenev and done nothing to awaken in the minds ot 
the people the virile instinct of self-preservaiion, not to 
speak of self-advancement. All the idolas of onr meta- 
physics are nothing but naked dogmas in dissonance with 
the proved facts of science. The doctrine of predesti- 
nation and Karma has been blown to the winds with the 
fundamentalists since the theory of Evolution became 
established. It was at all limes an illogical and a 
depressing doctrine, and what havoc il has nor pJayed 
with its unsuspecting votaries! 

What India now wants Is a more manly philosoohy 
and a more practical outlook. Wc can no longer feed 
upon the dry leaves of old tradition. e should no longer 
accept the old because it Is old, bill siretch it out on 
the dissecting tabic of reason. There should be no tender 
regard for ancient authority which has painted all our 
history so red with our own blood. What India wants 
is a RenaissaJice, which must accompany a revolt against 
traditional beliefs and traditional credulity, what India 
needs is an intellectual icoiioclasm, a merciless Mahmud 
who will destroy not the stone idols of our faith but the 
still more anistrous idolas of our superstition. 


Meaning of Non-Violciiec 

The following is the abridgement of an 
article reproduced by Akimsa from the Harijan, 
which contains the advice given by Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Hindu inhabitants of a village 
in Andhradesa, where w^anton acts of aggression 
were committed by the Muslims of the village 
supported by outsiders: 

The Hindu inhabitants were described as helpless 
and panic-stricken. They knew nothing of non-violence. 
The writer wanted to know what the villagers so situated 
were to do in the face of daily increasing violence on 
the part of the Muslims of the village supported by 
others coming from other villages. 

Nou-violence cannot be taught to a person who foar& 
to die and has no power of resistance. A helpless mouse 
is not non-vioient because he is always eaten by pussy. 
He would gladly cat the murderess if he could, but he 
ever tries to flee from her. We do not call him a coward, 
because he is made by nature to behave no belter than 
he does. But a man who, when faced by danger, behavea 
like a mouse, is rightly called a coward. He harbours 
violence and hatred in his heart and would kill his 
enemy if he could without being hurt himself. He is 
stranger to non-violence. All sermonizing on it will be 
lost on him. Bravery is foreign to his nature. Before 
he can understand non-violence he hag to be taught to 
stand his ground and even suffer death in the attempt 
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•to defend himself gainst the aggressor who bids fair 
ID over>vhe]m him. To do otherwise would be to confirm 
1U8 cowar^ce and take him further away from non- 
violence. Whilst I may not actually help anyone to 
retaliate, I must not let a coward seek shelter behind 
non-violence so called. Not knowing the stuS of wh'ch 
iiOD-vjoIence is made many have honesilv believed that 
nrunmg away from danger every time was a virtue 
^totnpared to offering resistance especially when it is 
fraught with danger to one*s life. As a teacher of non- 
violence I must, so far as it is possible for me, guard 
against such an unmanly belief. 

Non-violence is the greatest force at the disposal of 
mankind. It is mightier than the mightiest weapon of 
•1 lest ruction devised by the ingenuity of man. 

But I see quite clearly that this truth about non- 
violence cannot be delivered to the helpless. They must 
be taught to defend themselves. 

Resistance in self-defence is allowed in law. Self- 
defence ^ then, is the only honourable course where there 
is unreadiness for self-immolation. 

"And in future, if and when such incidents happen. 
I hey must be prepared to defend themselves. It is better 
if they can manfully stand persecution and allow’ them- 
selves to be robbed, instead of hitting in defence of their 
persons or property. That would indeed be their crown- 
ing triumph, But such forbearance can only be exercised 
out of strength and not out of weakness. Till that poiver 
is acquired, they must be prepared to resist the wrong- 
doer by force. The citizen will most decidedly n$e force 
fn order to defend the honour of bis women. The 
doctrine of non-violence is not for the weak and the 
cowar^y; it is meant for the brave and the strong.” 


Reminiscencee of Swami Vivekananda 

PrafeuddAa Bharat publishes some hitherto 
unpublished reminiscences of Swami Viveka- 
landa by the late Sister Nivedita. An idea of 
:he Swami ^s attitude towards non-resistance 
nay be formed from the following extract: 

Tbi8 morning the lesson on the Cita was grand. It 
began with a long talk on the fact that the highest ideals 
are not for all. Non-reristance is not for the man who 
ihinks the replacing of the maggot in the wound, by the 
leprous saint, with ‘‘Eat. Brotherl” disgusting and 
horrible, Non-reaistance is practised by a mother's love 
rewards an angr>' child. It is travesty in the mouth of a 
coward, or in the face of a lion. 

Let us be true. Nine-tenths of onr life's energy is 
bpent in trying to make people think us that which we 
are not. That energy would be more rightly spent ip 
becoming that which we would like to be. And so it 
went— beginning with the salutation to an Incarnation : 

Salutation to thee — the Guru of the universe, 

Whose footstool is worshipped by the gods. 

Thou one unbroken Soul, 

Physician of the world’s diseases. 

Gum of even the gods. 

To thee our salutation. 

Thee we salute. Thee we aalute. Thee we salnie. 

in the Indian tones— by Swami himself. 

There was an implication thiooghout the talk that 
Christ and Buddha were inferior to Knshna— in the grasp 
of problems— inasmuch as they preached the highest ethics 
as a world-path, whereas Krishna saw the right of the 
whole— in all its parts— to its own differing ideals. But 


perhaps no not familiar whh his tli ought would have 
realized that this lay behind his exclamation, " The 
Semon on the Mount has only become another boirdage 
for the soul of man! ’* 

All tliiough his lectures now, he shows this desire to 
understand life as it is, and to sympathize with it. He 
takes less of the "Not this, not this*' attitude and more 
of the- "Here comes and now follow**' sort of tone. But I 
tear tiiat people find him even more out of touch at a first 
iieafing than ev'T used to be ih? case.- -.Verr York. 1900. 


The Utility of a Library 

# » 

Rabindranatlj Tagore, in estimating the 
usefulness of a libran*. condemns, in the Indian 

V 

Lihra-nj Journal ^ the pa^^siorx for accumulation 
of books. He says: 

That library alone can I^e called hospitable which 
-hows an eageme.<^s to invite reader.^ to the feast at its 
disposal, — it is such hospitality that makes a libraiy big, 
not its size. That the readers make the library', is not 
the whole iruth; the library likewise makes the readers. 

If tbi« truth is kept in view, we at once realise *wbdt 
a great function is that of the librarian. His duty does 
not end with the acquisition, classification and care-taking 
of the volumes in his charge; in other words, multiplica- 
tion and division do not constitute the main aspect of his 
duty; he must have a proper understanding of his books 
as well. If a libraiy is too big, it becomes practically 
impossible for the librarian adequately to acquire such 
true understanding. That is wh> 1 feel that the big 
library can but function as a store-house, and only the 
small one sene aa a refecior\ which can furnish the 
wherewithal for daily sustenance and enjoyment. 

My idea of a small library is one that keeps books 
on every subject, but only select books, not one of which 
is there only as an offering of wor>lup to Number, but 
each one of which stands on its own merits; where tlie 
librarian is a true de^*otcc, devoid of ulterior seeking, free 
from pride in the mere laoding of shelves, capable of 
discriminate rejection. A librarv* which makes just enough 
provision that can be placed before its guests for their 
iVleclation, with a librarian who has ihc qualities of a 
host, not a slore-ke^^per. 


Guru Nanak 

Nearly four hundred years ago. on the 
10th of November. 1538. at the age of sixty- 
nine, passed a^vay Gum Nanak, the great founder 
of the Sil^ Religion. Sadhana in an article on 
the Guru, describes his last days: 

4 

During his last days Nanak discarded the habits 
and garb of the fakir and settled with his family at 
Kharatpttr. Nanak continued to preach his new faith by 
precept and practice, attracting a large number of 
followers. Out of the offerings made to him by his 
rlisciples, he built alms-houses and gave chari^fs. He 
was humble to the core and did not arrogate to himseli 
any greatness or power bnt said that he 'was sinful and 
mortal like others. He taught that God was all in all 
and reliance on Him was the ** one thing needful.’* 
"Think, pray and praise Him always,** was his exhortation 
to all. 

Nanak made the onity of the Supreme Spirit the 
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basis of his doctrine and his teaching was “ God is one, 
He is the God, not of the Hindu, not of the MussalmLi, 
noL of the Christian, but of mankind. Under whatever 
name He is worshipped — Jeliovah, Allah or Ram — He is 
the One, Invisible, Eternal, Uncreated.” According to 
him knowledge of God is the roost important of all 
knowledge, which all have a right to seek for themselves 
and worship of God is a service, in which cver^' man has 
a right to participate. It is a duty which cannot be 
performed by one man on behalf of another but a personal 
one, which must be done in truth and devotion, needing 
neither incense, nor burnt offerings, nor sacrifice. He 
gave a very high place to morality In his teachings and 
the exalted moral code that is to be found in the Gronth 
Saheb is rarely found elsewhere. Purity of life is said 
to he the highest object of human endeavour and that 
nothing which roan can attain is more acceptable to 
God. 

He enjoined on all a righteous life, characterised by 
brotherly love and hospitality, abjuring all superstitions 
and fear. 


The Englishman at Home 

In The Young Builder Shriman Narayan 
Agarxval gives the following description of the 
Englishman at home: 

Except the high-class papers like the Times, or 
Manchi'stcr Guardian, all the rest are full of nothing 
but rourdei'trials, divorce^cases and thrilling events, 
especially in the world of sports. There is hardly any 
mention of the Parliamentary proceedings in the popular 
dailies; frequent articles on serious subjects are bound 
to reduce their sale. The proceedings of the India Bill 
in both the Houses of Parliament were given no pro- 
minence at all, and the general public is absolutely 
ignorant of the details of the new India Act. They never 
care to know the true facts about India; their only 
sources of inforrnaiion are some films like “The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer’* or “The Clive of India,” which give 
the worst possible impressions of our countr>'. To the 
mind of on average EngBshman India is a hot and un- 
civilized coiinm* with black, ugly, uneducated and dull 
people; and full of wild beasts and snakes. It is difficult 
for them to believe that we can also speak and write 
English; and that there are Indians who are as fair and 
handsome, as they think themselves to be. 

I have great admiration for the Englishman’s smart- 
ness and the capacity to keep his house in order. It 
is almost impossible to find a house which does not 
possess a small, but well-kept, garden. In the houses, 
evcr>'thing is neat and clean, arranged in proper order. 
But the people are very backward in personal hy^cne. 
They do not wash their mouth after meals, and very 
few care to clean their teeth. Their s>5tcin of lavatory 
and bath is most defective. Very few Englishmen feel 
the necessity of taking bath more than once a week even 
during summer, which can be sometimes very hot, indeed. 

Nobodv can fail to mark the democratic spirit of the 
people. Even the ordinary labourer and the newspaper- 
seller is conscious of his political rights and shows no 
inferiority complex before officers, who are imbued with 
the true spirit of public service. The l^ndon police, 
especially, is very efficient and hclpfnl. Unlike the Indian 
policeman, the London policeman is very well familiar 
with all the roads and localities, and can give all kinds 
of information about shops, hotels and transport service. 

The intense loyalty and love for the Royalty among 
tlrese democratic people sounds, at first, like a paradox. 


The Jubilee celebrations were most remarkable lor the 
love of the people for the King, the Queen, and ihe 
Royal Family. This strange paradox is solved wlteii jt 
is realised that the King is regarded not as the first 
official of the Nation/ but as the head of the brg, 

National family. . . 

England is legitimately proud of Us country side. 
Thanks to tiie enclosure movement in the past, the nira* 
landscapes are very pretty indeed. The countryside looks 
like a well laid-out garden, and the undulating ground 
adds to its charm. The whole country is equipi^d with 
nice roads, and there is hardly any village which does 
not have a regular bus-route near it. In lue villages, 
the houses are built apart from each other and are not 
crowded together like those in India. 


A Diploma in Journalism 

The Educeitional Review of Madras has the 
following note on a diploma in journalism: 

The recommendations of the Committee appointed by 
the Syndicate of the Madras University to lay down 
courses in joumaligra seem lo be generally quite sound. 
The entrance qualifications have been fixed at the B.A. 
degree with groups of subjects suitable for journalistic 
work, though we are not sure if science men also should 
not have a chance, particularly in these days of increased 
scientific activities and the need for well-informed writer:^ 
on scientific subjects even in ordinary newspapers and 
magazines. The Committee recommends that the course 
in journalism should extend over only one year, though 
we arc not sure if two years would not be more suitable. 
It is also recommended that candidates should learn 
shorthand and type-writing, as it is difficult for any 
journalist to maku headway at least in the earlier stages 
without these qualifications. The following subjects are 
intended to be taught in a compulsory way : (/) Indian 
constitutional law; (?) legal studies and (il) composition, 
precis- writing, news editing, including reporting, editorial 
and column writing, reporting of speeches, proceedings of 
meetings, conferences and the legislature, interviewing, 
reporting of sporting events, radio and film nows analys- 
ing. It is also recommended that not less than two of the 
following subjects should be studied as optional subjects ; 
(i) the constitutional law of England and the British 
Dominions, (u) modern political constitutions; {Hi) public 
administration; iiv) public finance; (t;) international 
trade and tariffs; (fi) banking and exchange, (vO rural 
economics and co-operation; ivii) civics and stdf-govcrn- 
ment. It seems to ua that Foreign Affairs might very 
well form a separate subject though it is included partly 
in the study of foreign constitutions. It is surprising 
tlial the Committee should not have thought of insisting 
on a knowledge of one of the Indian vernaculars 'n 
connection with the course. There is increasing scope in 
India for development in vernacular journalism and it is 
obviously an advantage for a journalist lo know at least 
the modem Indian language with which his neighbourhood 
is concerned. It is also desirable that the English 
journalist should be familiar with what is being written 
in the vernacular press. Otherwise, he cannot have hift 
pulse on the real public opinion in the country. The 
students will be expected to work in a newspaper office 
and acquire practic^ experience, If these recommenda- 
tions, with the modifications we have suggested, are 
accepted at an early date and the University is able to 
make arrangements for carrying on the work efficieirly, 
the Madras Univerrity will have accomplished a valuable 
educational reform, in advance of all other Universities 
in India. 
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Psychology and Medicine 

In an article on Psychology and Medicine 
in the Journal of the Indian Slediad Associn- 
tion, Major T. H. Thomas makes this interest- 
ing observation: 

Throughout tii^ hisior>* of medicine there Iwve heec 
•nme doctors who have shown iJje right kind of appeal 
to the minds of their patients, and who have been des* 
cribed as having a good bed-side manner. On ihe other 
hand, there ha\e always been others who have entirely 
failed lo gain the confidtnee of their patients. One might 
almost say that lo the one type, mcdicrn*.' is a vocation, 
to the vihoi. a mere means of livelihood. 

To a certain extent, the true physician is born, not 
made, some duntnrs seem naturally to gain the correct 
niche in the minds of their patients and from the verv* 
outset **f their careers are able to show that sympathy 
which makes the true appeal. 

It may be said tiiat un the whole the doctor whb 
the greater knowledge and skill, and the greater capacity 
for applying it is naiuraliy more capable of inspiring 
conKilcnce in the minds of bis paticnls than his prulcs« 
shmai broliicr of Icss.r attainments. This may certainly 
be true lo some extent, but there is no doubt that some 
men who are endowed with excellent medi:^al and surgical 
knowledge and practical skill are completely lacking In 
that tact which make.>^ so much difference lo the welfare 
of their patients. 

It is within comparatively recent years that medical 
men as a wlude are beginning to realise that their 
patients’ progress depends not merely upon the treatment 
they receive but also upon what they are told, and what 
they are led to believe about themselves. 


Man and the Universe 

Dr. Dhirendra K. Roy of the University 
of the Philippines concludes an article on man 
and the universe in The Orient Gong with the 
following remarks: 

At any rate, it is now very clear that our planet does 
not hold an exalted position in the grand scheme of the 
universe. Compared ivith the vast outside it stands like 
a simple grain of matter. 

And how does man stand in this wonderful scheme? 
Is he not just a " ^ubatonhe creature ” on this grain of 
nvalter? 

Bui that n^ed not he a depressing fact for man. The 
comparative insignificance in his outward cosmic existence 
does not minimise his essential greatness. He loses the 
real jo^* of his grtatnese in his self-conscious egotism, 
or as soon as he builds up his own world centering 
around him. His greatness lies in his ability to transcend 
his narrow self and catch a glimpse of the infinite in all 
his surroundings. He is apparenily surrounded by finite 
objects and if be cannot see anything more in them it 
is because his own egotism obstructs his vision and^ sets 
limitation to all perceived objects. That egotism vanishes 
in his unconscious meditation upon the finites, and he 
begins to see ihe infinite unfolding itself in and through 
them. Take, for instance, just a little seed. Does it uti 


ell the story of the infioiic in its own finite form? It 
ran produce a number of seeds each of which again q^n 
produce an equal number and so on and on until you 
can sec tlial ihdr numbers together may mount to any 
possible figure almost pointing to the infinite. That cue 
liltle need holds hjcIi possibility in it. Take agiin a 
ojtmic dust, even un atom. Are we uol told tint each 
minule aiom is a wonderful world In itself? Do we nut 
know that even" bit of microcosm has all the realities 
of the great macrocosm? The luan who can realize this 
prolounii truth ba» hi» own greatness which bears no 
comparison. Is the spark smaller than the Dame in any 
essential aspect? If nut. man has no reason to be 
depressed on account of his place in this cosmic order. 


Civic Life 

Professor Diwan Chanel Sharma in an 
article in The Xew Call on constructive citizen- 
ship, estimates the value of civic life: 

At the ver)' outset it is needed that a young man 
sfiuuld th.nk hunstif to be an ladian first and everything 
idge aiurwards. This is, however, somcihjng very 
difficult tu do. India is at present a pandemumum of 
co.nniuual cries. \\ e are ah iiuidus or .vlaiiomedana, 
S.khs or Parkis, Brahtn.iis or iiun-Barhmins, but nut 
Inmans. It was a very bitter reflection which a gentle* 
man, who was a member ot a io)al commission, made, 
when he ?ald, ^ t have examined many wuntsses and 
tliey aic ail either Hindu or Mahomedan, Christian or 
bliuddhist, Sikh or Parsi. It is a pjty that we have not 
come across any Indian so tar.” Nvhat he meant to say 
was that lliougU Indians were communally consc.ous, they 
were not nationally conscious. Ihey Were sacriac.ng their 
uational heritage lor a mess of communal pottage. Thus 
every Indian young man who has a dc»ire to serve liis 
motherland has to affirm hid faith everyday oi his life 
in his being an Indian first and last. 11 this is once 
grasped, everything else becomes easy. Co-operation then 
bccom(;s d watch* word and much wa^te of njiioaat effort 
is eliminatedi lor thto we come to ieel as the Romans 
felt in days gone by : 

** Thffi none was for a party. 

Then all tctre Jor the State, 

Then the great man helped the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great. 

Then lands were fairly portioned. 

Then spoils were fairly sold. 

The Romans were like brothers. 

In the brave days of o/d.” 

But it is not only the spirit of pulling together that 
is necessary, we also need self-effort. This will mean a 
faith iQ ourselves and not placing too muck trust in 
others. It is really painful lo see how much time young 
men waste in blaming otiitrs and especially the Govern* 
meat for the sad plight in which they find themselves. 
Tliis does not mean that the Government is not at all to 
blame, but what is needed is the girding up of our own 
loins. Only by doing so can we acliicve real National 
great ues« (or which all of us clamour so much. 


ss^u 



iHE ALL-INDIA MU?*C CONFERENCE 

AND THE ALLAHABAD UNHERSm 
MUSIC CONFERENCE AM) COMPETITIONS 


The seicnili AlMiJilia Mu-ie (>n>frr*-nc«* \s\ucU 
lerminateil on 0»*tnlK*r >^a*• ii'iaBirncHj^»l\ slcclur^'l 
he a ^raud sin*et». Oxer a huurfre*! an*! isvpiH'-fivr 
musicians and a!j')sil fw*« iHimirc*! au*i ihiriy 
look pan in (hr ConfHvnrc, \ui"u^ iijc l••^mp«•Dtor“. 
lllc fnllnwinu •h’ciaretl havr li'uuicrrs in 

liic ‘•iiJ)jer(s ni)ke«l n^ahtyi lli'-ir :uia«>:— 

1 . Mis?* ShujUuBu BhdMachur\a .. Damin;;. 

2. Mi-'s Renuka Saha .. >iw. 

3. Shova Bluiiacbana .. Daiu'in:^. 


1 . Kumari Shnva KunJii 
o. M]>< Smlha Mallinr 

6. ^ji'' Rivas K)imari Dch Bnnnan 

7 . Biiulii Basini Kov 
Mr. Dchi Prasanmi Ohosli 

M. Mr. Sanii>*h Krishna Biswas 
ID. Mr. N. iJ. Bliauarliarya 

'lin i!cnM»n<?ralitms !>> Musicians 
I he unler. AH pi 

titni I In.* friiisical irrai 


rj 
w IV D 


Si lav. 

Tabla. 

Vocal. 

narmonium. 
Taliia. 

Tubla. 
lloriiiojiiiinL 

III 75 pev ceni 
oviiices in India 
iirovidvd fi»r .! 



Presidents and Office Bearers 




ALL IXDIA CoXFKRENXF 


Jihattiirliurya Faiuils 
i.*i' for 3 yoars 


'i’iiorr Vk* 51 tiol.i luriluU aoci JK7 '^ilvrr m«*HaK 

aHHiiU'il b> i\u' {UiUlit'. 

1. Tl»e ClMnipl<*ii>hin cup hat* awarded i*> 

lUiaifachurva fataily (*»r uljuiniri^’ llir total of 

mark-. Hd. Bhai;d»'!»ar\H famrl> ^laT^^U for tlire*' 
;.far- aud win> (h.- cup uihri^lil. 

2 Tlie R»uuii*r*^«jp Cr.p i:«k> to San^it Kala Bhawan. 
fltticiiitu. whirh ^>5 mark.-. 

Til'* Third mp i- awarded h’ </yan \ adan Kala 
Bltuwao. jMhUrip«*re. anri Riswa«> Famil) iBracketted 
Third*. 

Fir^! priiS** i> awanleii i''> Ppd. Girija Shankar 
(-hakravarij. hif pupiK liavinji nbtained the highe$l total 
«*{ marks*. 

^c<*Md priz" a^^arded lo Pr<»f. N. R, Joshi and 
Prof, Br»i PraMd. *?aiul brarkHijed second. 


Dr. ]). R. BLatiachary a, ph.u 
Chainimn, Hereprion romiuiitfie. 


week al Allahabad ha^ nrvcr br^r: -itrpa--* 
manapement all that muM !*• desir-d 
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Volunteers and Workers 


nVDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mbs. Comolata Dutt, has been appointed 
head of the Board of Studies in Music in the 


Nagpur University. As a musician she has a 
style of her own in which she uses Indian 
mgas in their purity with the European method 
of counter-point, which means playing one or 
more melodies again-st each other and yet 
keeping to the notes of the raga. Some of her 
European songs have been and are frequently 
broadcasted in Europe, and she has been asked 
t<.i send licr comi)Ositions to the B. B. C. so that 
a wliole hour can be devoted to her works. 


Mrs. ComoLata Dutr 


Mr?'. Mktxmoyee Roy l)as retiirned to 
India, after undergoing a course of Nursery 
.School training in England and gaining first- 
hand knowledge of the working of different 
rvpos of -schools for the children in Scotland, 
Ii-cland. Paris, Berlin. Vienna and other places, 
.■^he intcni'l to onen an infant and mirscrv school 

in memory’ of her dead son. .Tatindra Naravan. 

* 

.''he holds her Kindergarten Teacher Certificate 
from the Maria Grey Training College of 
London. 


Miss Suj.ita Ray. secured a first class firsi 

4 

in English in the last M. A. Examination o. 
the Calcutta University. 




MnnniovtP Ro\ 


Mi.ss Manjaki Uas (,in>TA. ifaugliter of 
Ml'. D. X. Das (iU|>ta, Professor of C’heinistrv. 

Mal)4u-H,ia's College. Mzianagrani. stiiod first 
amongst tlie .successful girl students in the last 
Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
University. She was bracketted with Miss 
Arati Sen in the list of successful candidates. 

In the August issue of our Review, another 

name was inadvertently .substituted for Mis? regiettable as ^ 

Das Gupta. The mistake is all the more 28th August last 


NOTE ON LABOUR IN lAMSHEDPUR 


By J. L, KEEXAX. 

General Manager. Tata Iron & .Steel H’orliS. Jani.'tbr’rlpnr. 


B EFtfRE I speak about labour in 

Jamsliedpuj'. I think we should consider 
habouv. in general, and in India,, in 
particular, in thi.s year 1935. 

We ha^•e always been too prone to .sit 
back and feel contented. AVe have seen 
statistics showing that the labour in .lanished- 
pur are higlier paid than anywhere else in 
India and that our AAelfare work, including 
Hospitals and other amenities far surpass that 
paid -in any other part of India. As a general 
rule, we heave a sigh of relief and consider our- 
seh-es as having carried out, not only tlic 
Welfare work that we i)ersonally would like 
to see done, but we think that we are eanying 
but what that great Founder, J. X. Tat.a. 


intended us to do. It is luv personal belief 
that we are falling verv far short, and I thinl; 
in this note I will be able to jwove tliat we ai'c 
not doing what he aimed at doing. 

In this connection. I would like to give i 
few facts compiled by tlic American Iron A 
:^1eel Institute on .lanuary 3nth of this ycai': — 

•'AMERICAN STEEL WORKERS BEST PAID IN 
WORLD. 

“Tile slf;ei inuiistry's pay ruli in this cuiinlry lasi 
year toialled $457,842, .AIT, according to a compila- 
tion by (he .American Iron and Steel Institute, whicli 
>bowed that an average of 409.349 persons were 
employed b\ the industry throiigiKnii the year. 

"-At the same time the Institute made public a 
Miney based on i-ecords ol the department of labor 
and the League of Nations which showed that mill 
employees of the steel companies in ibis ciountrv 
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garbed aji avt-ragtr »*i 120 t»» ft SO pur ceui inor^ in 
hourly (han worker- in foreign null-. 

Ameduan worker* who ar** p;ii<! on an houri) 
or tonnagu earneji a a a\*'ragr 

0 . 6k7 cr'nis an Imoi* in .\ov»»nj|)ei* 19H4. the late*l 
month (f^r wliich >urh iniormaiion U availabi^.'* i!i^ 
Institute -aid. *'Thi- a\evag»' liourly rate compares 
with ih ' iinwrigiiiei! average of 20.6 in Belgium. 
Cwliosinvakia, France. Gurmain, Great Brilain. India. 
Italy. Japan and Sweder, aurording to lule>i avdiiaMe 
figures. 

riie Jupa!io>r wage rale vva^ '>,7 ct-ni* per hour 
ajul in Inrlia 8.6 cents per hour in 1083. Employees 
of Brig ran mills averaged 17 ccnl-^ per hmir in 1033. 
while in Orinany in 1934. llie aveiugu hourly rate 
wa.« 25.9 eenis. French steel milN paid an average 
id 20 cents per hour in 1C.33. The 1933 average in 
Great Britain wa- 23.1, and in 1932 employees 
uf Swcaish mills averaged 29 rents per hour. In 
Giteciioslovakio the lumrlv wage rales* lor 1934 
Hveraprd 22.7 cents; Ilalian steel workers earned an 
av.rage of 27.6 rent'* prT hour in 1033. 

Tlio:sc sponk for 

SniiK- i)l‘ vdur roadev? will vi'meiuber tlif 

% 

great C'akhlvf. wIki CiUTic.l ten stone seven 
poiiiuls ami won the Mvlboume C up some 
forty-five >'ears ago. Another horse, wlioso 
naint! I hove forgottfin, hut who. I think, was 
was named Liuht ABTit.i.tRY. r.an second to 
him carrying .seven stone seven pounds; and 
this horse came to India and won the Viceroy's 
C'uj) two year.s hi succession, and had no 
trouble. I urn siieaking on ” Racing ” only to 
.Aliew you tliat tire difference between Tatak 
and tile general run of labour in India is 
nothing to i»rag about. .At the [iresent time. 
Tatas. can consider themselves as Lioht 
Artillehy, foremost in India., but you will 
notice they are three stone behind Carbikk, 
and Mr. U N. Tala never contemplated that 
Indians would require a handicap of three 
stones agahi.<t outsiders. However, we are 
sittting down licre: we think we are doing good 
work; we brag about our hospitals; we boast 
iibinit our wages paid, liut do we stop to think 
and make a comparison between India and 
Europe or America? I cpitainly can state that 
\vc do not. 

Wiicn comparing the wages we pay now 
witii the wages pai'l by other finns in India, 
wo .arc not living u]! to tlie princijiles set down 
by miv FofXDHR. We know that he studied 
the liistorv of India, we know that he realised 
the i)Overty of India: we know that he decided 
that he wmikl sj)encl his life to raise India from 
tdie .social status that he found it in when In- 
nas born, and tried to bring that up to the 
status of the West, and rightly so. He realised 
tliat India from the time of Many was con- 
demned to be a couiitn' of oaiiitalists and 
slaves. He decided that he would try to change 


the old order tliat had gone on for some 
thousands of years. He believed in thaj 
mr.xiTY OF L-ABOiR. He knew tliat in 
India, before bis time, tlic mere name of a 
Ifibourcr must be expressive of contempt, so 
iliat the labourer’s proper standing would be 
immediately known, and if you have any doubt 
idiniu this, you have only to consult Manu, 
Uiiapter X, Section 120, in .Jones' Vol. 3, page 
401. and again thi.> law was pointed out by 
.Mill in hi-s History of India. A'ol: 1, page 195. 
'Ac also know from reading the hi.storie3 of 
Imlia that a labourer was actually forbidden 
ro accumulate wealth and though he was a 
slave, even if his master gave him freedom, he 
wa.s still a slave; that ureat laav-giver, 
Ma.vi . -stated; ” for a state which is natuR-al 
TO Hl.\l 8Y WHOM CAN HE BE DIVESTED ” — 

Iristiintc of Matai. C'hapter 8, Section 414, 
]Vorhs of Sir Williuin Jones' Vol: 3. page 333. 

TIa-ro is no instance on record of any 
iiopical country in wliicb wealth liaving been 
extensively accumulated, the labourer ha'i 
t-scaped his fate; no instance in which the heat 
of the climate has not i-atised an abundance 
1)1 food and the abundance of food caused 
inequality whieli made the rich man richer 
and tlie labourer poorer. 

Imlia has its Ganges valley: the rains 
lu-ing an abumlance of water with resulting 
oroii.s. Imlia has its pliysical aspects of nature, 
its earthquakes and various other features 
wliicli inspii-e .supensrition and fear in the 
miiid.s of the populace. J. N. Tata decided 
tliat the installation of imlustrial units in this 
countrj- would relieve the minds of Indians and 
give them an opportunity to advance. The 
Tata Iron A* Steel Company Limited, 
.lanishedpur, the Empa^ss Mills at Nagpur, and 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Company on the 
Bombay side are the results of his dreams and 
(•nerg.v. Wc have done a lot. but let us not 
conijiaie the wages we pay our workmen with 
the wages that are paid to others nearby or 
afar off. We must compare the emoluments 
we [lay our workmen witJi the wages that are 
paid in Europe. So much lor that. 

II 

In thinking about labour today, in this 
year 1935. we must bear in mind two concrete 
facts: we have two kinds of labour; one, 
labour that works through •necessity” 
and the other labour that works for “ pro- 
1 .RES.S. (The sooner the countries of the 
World, not only India, but my own country, 
America, and Euro}>e. realise these facts, the 
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sooner the earth “ shall slumber lapt in 
i^niversal Law.” 

Say what we may, the World has slipped 
back. and. in most of the countries, men are 
labourers of “ necessity.” 

In looking over labour of necessity, 
we can go back a few thousand years and 
find the Jewish race in their Bible in Genesk 
stating that God commanded Adam to go out 
and work and earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow; that was the start of laboui* of 
NECESSITY. The world rolls on in the lathe 
of time and we. find Homer describing Ullysis 
on the island of Og\'gia, labouring and labour- 
ing for the same reason, the laljour of 
NECESSITY. Later on, in the same book, wc 
find Uily.sis arriving in Ithaca, only to find his 
i\ife Penelope pursued by three hundred 
suiters; walking into the garden he finds 
his father, Laertes, tilling the soil. Why? 
LABOUR OF NECESSITY. In olden times in 
Europe, we had only one form of Labour; 
LABOUR OP necessity; in olden times in 
India and up until tiie time of J. N. Tata, 
wc liad only one kind of labour in India; 

LABOUR OP NECESSITY. L.ABOUR OF NECESSITY 

seldom paid dividends. Men had to work 
by the sw'eat of their brow; it was necessary 
for them to work for the small wages given 
and they, in return, only gave the physical 
exertion required to earn these wages. In 
clden times, they were satisfied. Even though 
they were asked to build pyramids in 
Egypt on Starvation wages, they pretended 
that they were satisfied. The day of labour 
of PROGRESS had not as yet arrived. 

Some seventy years B.C. there w'as born 
in Mantua the golden voiced Virgil. To 
my mind, he was noted for two things; one, he. 
predicted in his fourth Ecologue the coming of 
a BOY who would end the reign of Saturn. 
His prediction came true half a centuiy later 
in Betlilchem. Again, he devoted his time to 
writing his Bucolics, in which he taught the 
husbandman how to increase his production 
per acre, so tliat the man’s labour would not 
only be a labour of necessity but, by 
following out his teachings, it would make 
his labour one of progress. He would not 
only be able to raise sufficient food to exist as 
Adam taught, but he would have a siuplus 
which he could sell and purchase luxuries. For 
this surplus, he must be paid. He certainly 
would not exert the added toil to produce this 
surplus unless he expected a return. The day 
of labour of progress was then advertised 
to the World. 

Again, the world rolled on and times were 


not too good. The world forgot about Vivgil. 
Again, men ceased to labour for progress 
and we liave, as a result, tlie Dark .\ges. and 

no dividends are being paid. 

We have to wait until the Thirteenth, 
the gi-eatest of centuries and the Foca- 
TEENTH. until we find Europe overrun with 
wandering Friars. They came to England 
and one of their greatest songs was, without 
doubt, the cause of the Frencli and the 
present Russian Revolution. They started to 
sing “ When Adam delved and Eve span, who 
then was the Gentleman.” The workmen of 
England began to realise tliat wlion this song 
was heard, anything that Adam g.aincd from 
delving or Eve won by spinning, belonged to 
Adam and Eve, and it was not necessary to pay 
anv fifty per cent tax to the Lord or the 
Maharajah. As a result of this song, \yc all 
know that Wat Tyler caused a rebellion in the 
month of May in tlie year 1381 and wc can 
take this month and date as the real start of 

“ L.ABOUR OF PROGRESS.” 

It was possible for men to go from seventy 
B.C. until Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 1381 
and forget “ labour of progress.” At the 
present time, in my opinion, due to economic 
factors, the entire labour of the steel world, 
with the exception of the labour of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited, have 
forgotten that they arc “ labour or pro- 
c-ress” and they arc “labour of necessity.” 
Tlie United States of America is hunting 
and searching around for a method to end 
the depression. They have not found it yet, 
and what it took this little old World about 
1400 years to do, cannot be cured in a few 
moments. The labour must again lie taught 
to be “ LABOUR OF progress.” Tlicrc is 
nobody in the United States of America today, 
in my opinion, at least in the ranks of labour, 
who are attempting to get out of the category 
of L.ABOUR OF NECESSITY, and WC liavc at 
the head of the country a President, assisted 
by a group of asinine Professors, Instructors 
ill Economics, who never knew what it was to 
have a callus on the hands, attempting to tell 
Mr. Roosevelt how to get out of his difficulties. 
With L.ABOUR OF NECESSITY ” vou ai'c bom, 
you exist and you die. With “ labour 
OF PROGRESS ” you are born, you buy luxuries, 
and pass on some of your earnings to your 
offspring. When labour works in this manner, 
the country in which this labour works, 
undergoes, what is commonly called, a 
“ boom,”. .When labour works the other way, 
papers, orators, writers and speakers talk of 
a depression, there is no doubt that each and 
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^ery one of us realise that we have had a 
depression from 1928 until 1933 in India. The 
Mme depression exists in other countries. The 
Tata Iron & Steel Company, in my estimation. 
13 the only Company in the steel trade which 
has advanced, and. as far as making steel in 
India is concerned, that Company has ended 

depression in that trade and I think that 
Company should be proud of this fact. 

If two men ^’ork for a rupee a day, and 
both men do tlie same amount of work, and 
only produce what they are paid for, a Com- 
pany docs not earn dividends. If, however, 
one of tho.se men so work.s that he produces 
Rs. 2 a day, while the other man only produces 
Re. one, he will demand pay for that extra 
exertion, and rightly so. When we employ 
workmen who only work for “ necessity,” 
we can take it that we will never pay 
dividends: on the other liand, if we employ 
workmen who are " labouhers of progbess,” 
you can take it that the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company will pay dividends. 

In 1929 and in 1930, our entire staff were 
labourers of necessity. From 1931 our 
entire monthly staff, with the exception of a 
few whom you could count on the fingers of 
two hands, were “ laboubebs of peogbess.” 
The Steel Company earned dividends last 
year and this Steel Company, rightly, paid 
their “ laboubebs of peogbess ” a reward 
for that extra effort which they had put 
forth. The labourers had given their all 
during the lean years between 1931 and 1934 
and the Company rightly repaid them. Again, 
this year, with added incentive, partly due to 
that payment, our men have so worked and 
have so canied on that this Company should 
be proud to realise that the return w'hich the 
men have given, places the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company as the Company w'hich can shew 
the greatest percentage of returns in the Iron 
and Steel Industry in the world today. This. 
I think, is something to be proud of. This is 
something, I think, the Fouxdbe would be 
proud of. You can take it that this hxmdred 
per cent body of workmen who are 
“ LABOUBEBS OP PEOGBESS ” must receive due 
consideration, and you can take it that these 
men deserve the same consideration which 
they received last year. They all feel that 
they are now sharing in the profits and this 
feeling must be encouraged. 

Ill 

I have already . written a note, on an exten- 
sion to our Hospital to &ke care of our 

89-12 


injured men. .\fter talking this matter over 
v.-ith Mr. Bhide, our Town Engineer, I find that 
the expenditure will be four and a half lakhs. 
I know that this expenditure will be sympatheti- 
cally received, and I suggest that the two 
Wards in the proposal which I am putting up, 
should be called the Sib Dorabji Tata \^'ard 
and the R. D. Tata Ward. 

IV 

A snort time ago, I went on a trip to tht 
Mines. We have saved a lot of money by 
letting out contracts on the tender system. In 
fact, the cost of mining ore at one of our Mines 
had dropped from annas fourteen to annas 
seven, but I might tell you that I have found 
out, on enquiiy, that the average wages of 
labour at one of our Mines lias dropped to 
three-quarter of an anna per day. The price 
of rice has dropped a good deal, I know. 
But at the same rime I cannot say that 

THE WACE.S THAT OUR CONTRACTORS ABE PAYING 
AT THE MIXES IS ANY CREDIT TO THE T.ATA 

Iron A Steel Company, and it is high 

TIME THAT WE TOOK SO.ME DRASTIC ACTION 
TO ENSURE TO THE WORKMEN A WAGE SUFFICIENT 
TO KEEP THEIR BODIES AND SOULS TOGETHER. 

For the past three weeks, Mrs. Keenan 
has been impressing this fact on my 
mind, morning, noon and night. While we 
were at one of the Mines, a girl, who was about 
eighteen years of age, carrying a baby in her 
arms, who could not be over two months, 
stopped my wife's trolley. The girl’s breasts 
were not only useless but they were sagging. 
Although my wife could not understand the 
Kohl language, even an amateur could gather 
that the woman was trjdng to show that her 
child was starving, and, pointing to her belly, 
that she also was lacking in food, and illustrated 
the child’s condition by lifting one of her 
breasts. Instead of the child being appeased, 
although it appeared to be receiving miUc, it 
kept on crjdng, wluch only emphasised the fact 
that there was no milk in that breast. 

We can cut down our costs in the Works. 
Ij€t us by all means not imitate Mr. Woolworth 
and have all our goods on display in 
Jamshedpvb, but let us also think of the 
aboriginals who live back on the hills, many of 
whom live on top of the ore properties which 
we now own and whose ancestors have lived 
there for centuiues. Let us realise this fact and 
ensure that these workmen get a living wage. 
Even IT the cost of mining ore does go up,- by a 
small amount, I think you can take it that .our 
Show Window will reduce our costs by other 
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n^thods — but I certainly believe that we have 
no right to so curtail our cost of ore at the 
expense of these poor people. 

The labour employed by the Tata Iron k 
Steel Company are now “ l.ibourers of 
PROGRESS.” As such, they expect a return 
for their endeavours. T^et us do nothing to 


attempt -to drive these 19,750 labourers in oui 
works back into the category of “ labourer!; 
OF NECESSITY.” We Only have to read oui 
Balance Sheets of the year 1934-35 when oui 
labourci*s were “ labourers of progress ” and 
compare that Balance Sheet with one ol 
1930-31 and we have the answer. 


UNIVERSITY FOR ASSAM 

By ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE. m.a. 


T he inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
seems likely to usher in a fresh period of 
disintegration in the history of this 
country. Whether there is any causal relation 
between the former and the latter, it is veiy 
difficult to ascertain; but the movement for the 
creation of new provinces and of new Univer- 
sities, and the cry for the reservation of every 
province for its ‘ natural-born ’ citizens, leave 
no room for doubt that the unity which cen- 
tralized British administration and a new-born 
national consciousness gave to India is steadily 
giving place to the upstart creed of provincial 
nationalism. It is yet too early to pronounce 
upon the merits or demerits of this significant 
transformation in our outlook, but we cannot 
afford to allow it to go too far. 

The question of the establishment of a 
separate University for Assani has of late come 
into prominence. A few months ago Maulvi 
Munaw^ar Ali gave notice of the introduction in 
the Assam Legislative Council of a Bill prepared 
by him called the Assam University Bill. Sir 
Michael Keane, the Governor of Assam, 

“ took the responsibility of refusing sanction to the 
introduction of a private member’s bill which would 
impose so great a charge on the revenues of a 
province at the present moment bankrupu”! 

But His Excellency felt that he owed, 

*^it to the very considerable volume of public opinion 
that daily voices its deep interest in this question 
to initiate a proper enquiry into the various aspects 
of this difficult and controversial subiect.’*2 

'T 

His Government has, therefore, appointed 
Mr. Cunningham, who has been serving for 

1. Sir Micheal Keane’s address to the Assam Legis- 
lative Council on May 27, 1935. Amritc Bozar Patrika. 
’ibwtt Echtion, May 1935. 

2. Op., cit. 


.some years as the Director of Public Instruction 
in .Assam, as a special officer, 

to make a survey of the possible alteratives with 
a brief note of the facts, historical and practical, 
underlying such alternatives and of the cost of 
different schemes/'S 

In the meanwhile attention has been 
focussed on the subject. We are told that, 

*‘€ur Assamese brethren have carried on a vigorous 
agitation to impress upon the authorities the need 
of a separate University for Assam. Public meetings 
have also been held by them to press for the demand; 
articles have been contributed to newspapers with 
that end in view; and what is more, Assamcae 
students in Calcutta and other places have gone the 
length of obsenJng the Assam University Day. All 
this gives an idea of the warmth and zeal with which 
ilte Assamese have been trying to have a University 
of their own .”4 

On June I, last the Assam Legislative 
Council passed a resolution recommending to 
the Government that a scheme for a University 
in Assam be immediately prepared and placed 
before the Council, the members of the Trea- 
sury Bench remaining neutral.5 

If, however, we enquire into the very con- 
siderable volume of public opinion that daily 
voices its deep interest in this question,” wo 
find that the proposal is supported by the 
Ass^amese and opposed by the Bengali residents 
of the province, while the Hill tribes maintain 
nn attitude of indifference. ”6 Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid, Education Minister of Assam, admitted 
in a speech in tlie Assam Legislative Council 
that a substantial body of opinion in the 

6. Op. cit, 

4. Edilorial remarks in Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

May 29, 1935. ^ 

5. AmrUa Bazar Patrika, Town Edition, June 2, 

6. Op. cit. June 25, 1?35. ArUcl* by Xlr. S. K. PaL 
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Suima Valley was against the proposed Univer- 
dty.”7 Three Surma Valley members of the 
Coimcil op]>o8ed the abovemeniioned resolution 
asking the Goveniment to prepare a scheme for 
a separate University, and two other members 
from the same Valley supported the resolution 
but made it clear that they were against any 
University for Assam.8 As a matter of fact, 
as the President of the Council remarked, 
“ Valleyism " had unnecessarily been dragged 
into the question, 9 although the Governor had 
requested the members onlv a few days ago 
‘‘to put aside Valley biekerings.”10 

To say that public opinion in Assam 
demands the creation of a separate University 
is hardly justifiable. It is clear (anart from 
the question of the attitude of the Hill tribes, 
to which we shall refer later) that the proposal 
has not found favour with the people of the 
Surma Valley. It mav be argued that the 
.\ssamese-speaking residents of this Valley 
want a seimrate University, although we are 
not aware of any evidence which may lead to 
this conclusion. But the number of Assamese- 
speaking residents per 10.000 of the total ponu- 
lation of the Surma Valley is 10 only;il their 
demand, if there is any. is negligible. On the 
other hand, the Bengali-speaking residents of 
the As.sam Valiev, whose number is 4,289 per 
10,000,12 are definitely opposed to the creation 
of a new Univertisv. 

Putting “ Valley bickerings aside ” in 
response to Sir Michael Keane’s appeal, we find 
that the Bengalees, who constitute 42 per cent 
of the total population of the province, onnose, 
and the Assamese, who constitute only 21.6 per 
cent of the population, supnort the proposal. 
The attitude of the Hill tribes being one of 
indifference, it is clear that the voice of Assam 
as a whole is against Maulvi Munaw'ar All’s 
remedy for the regeneration of his province. 

But w’e are not dealing with a simple ques- 
tion of statistics. " Valley bickerings ” are 
increasingly becoming a potent factor in 
Assamese public life because they conceal 
beneath them racial jealousy as well as econo- 
mic and cultural strife. The Assamese, a bone- 
less minority in a province that is named after 
them, are beginning to look upon the Bengalees 
as intruders. They are afraid because the 


7. Op. eit., June 2. 1935. 

8. Op. cit., June 2, 1^35. 

9. Op. cit., June 2, 193.3. , ir 

10. Op. cU., May 29, 1935. Sir Michad Keanes 

address to the Assam Legislative Conncil. 

11. Assam Census Report. 1931. Part L p, 184. 

12. Op. cit. 


Bengalees, by their superiority in number as 
well as in education and economic resources, 
may establish an uncompromising and intole^ 
rant majority rule. They are afraid because 
what they call indigenous Assamese national 
life may be submerged under Bengali ideal^ 
They are afraid because Assam may be reduced 
to the position of an annexe of Bengal. 

Our Assamese brethren will ^ do well to 
consider the problem from the view-point of 
the Bengalees. Tlie number of Bengali-speak- 
ing people in Assam is 3,966,000; the number of 
Assamese-speaking people is 1,995,000.13 The 
number per 10,000 of Bengali-speaking people 
using Assamese as a secondary language is 504 , 
the number per 10,000 of Assamese-speaking 
people using Bengali as a secondary language 
is 7611.14 These figures abundantly justify 
the conclusion of the Censm Report for 193lw 
that Bengali .... has really made enonnous 
headw'ay in the Assam Valley.” Again: 

“It is interesting to observe that in spite of the 
Urg^ increase in the population of Assam at every 
census since 1901 the percentage of speakers of 
Assamese to the total population has remained very 
sieady”16 

Further: 

**Il will be of intense intcresl to observe whether 
ihe Assamese language . . . • wiU .... be able in 
the future to defend itself against a new and a very 
powerful invader in the shape of Bengali wWch, with 
the coming of the Eastern Bengal settlers, haa 
eatablisbed itself firmly in all the districts of lower 
and central Assam.”17 

Before our Assamese brethren decide to 
“ defend ” themselves against the “ invaders ” 
from Bengal it is necessary for them to 
remember that most of the Bengalees resident 
in Assam are, bona fide sons of the soil, that 
very few of them are birds of passage, and 
that some portions of historical and geographi- 
cal Bengal have been included within Assam for 
administrative convenience. The historjr' of the 
immigration of the Bengalees into Assam is 
interesting and even practically important, for 
it will be seen that they did not go as 
“ invaders ” and exploiters. The Bengalees 
went to Assam in the past as cultural and 
relieious leaders, and the debt of the ancestors 
of the Assamese people to those pioneers is not 
inconsiderable. It is unnecessary to repeat old 
stories; but it should not be forgotten that 

13. Op. cit.9 p. 176. 

14. Op. rir., p. 184. 

15. P. 177. 

16. Op. cit., p. 177. Percentage of Assamese 

speakers In total population: 1901 — 22.0; 1911 — 31.7; 

1921—21^5: 1931—21.6. 

17. Op. cit., p. 181. 
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Assam cannot afford to treat her Bengali- 
speaking sons with step-motherly affection. 

- The gradual encroachment of the Bengali 
language upon Assamese should not make the 
Assamese suspicious and jealous. We are told 
that, 

“even in matter of language their script is the same 
(indeed with small exceptions) and many are the 
similarities of words, .73mtax and verb-endings which 
have led to the consideration of the Assamese 
Language as having a common origin and concur- 
rent development with Bengali If they (i.e., 

the Assamese) cannot keep up their separate identity, 
it is surely due to the crerllt and potency of the 
Bengali culture and cnilizatiun, to the inherent weak- 
ness of theirs.'’18 

If the weaker and poorer Assamese 
language and culture cannot defend itself 
against the virile strength and accumulated 
wealth of Bengali language and culture, the 
latter is nut to blame, for here we find the 
operation of a well-known historical law. More- 
over, tite Assamese should vi’elconie this opj^or- 
tunity of enriching themselves and of widening 
their intellectual horizon by coming into close 
contact with a culture which is far more deve- 
loped than that of their own. Diversity of 
cultural types is a recognised stimulus to the 
progress of civilization. If the Punjab. Bombay, 
Madras, Central Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa can tolerate and even foster bilingualism 
within their borders, there is no reason wliv 
Assam should be afraid of the language spoken 
by 42 per cent of her population. 

Racial and linguistic jealousy is probably 
at the root of the University problem. Tlie 
Assamese want to give the impress of Assamese 
culture on the province as a whole,' forgetting 
that it is unjust to ask a progressive majority 
to accept the culture of a backward minority in 
preference to that of their own. The Bengalees 
want to preserve their own culture, to main- 
tain their close historical and social relations 
with their kinsmen beyond the artificial 
administrative borders, to refuse to sacrifice 
their mother-tongue at the altar of a language 
which offers very few intellectual advantages. 
It is a keen contest between Assamese and 
Bengali culture: not a free contest in which 
each party is allowed to prove its case by its 
ou-n merits, but an unfair contest in which one 
party tries to exploit political and economic 
issues for its own advantagc.t^ We arc 

18. Amrila Bazar Patrika, Town Edition. June 25. 
1935. Article by Mr. S. K. Pal. 

19. A member of the Assam Legislative Connell 
plainly aocUsed ibe Government of ‘'step-motherly a8Pec- 
tion for the separate University for Aesam.’’ Amrita 
Beniff Patrikii, Town Edition. .Time‘2. 1935. 


extremely sorry to observe that ill feelings have 
alreadv been imported into this contest, and 
that each party is betraying an increasing 
anxiety to put foi-ward extreme demands. A 
member of the Assam Legislative Council stated 
that even if Surma Valley people do not want 
a University there is no reason whv Assam 
Valiev should not have a University. ”20 He 
forgot that neither the principles of natural 
justice nor the ideals of democracy justify a 
Go^’ernment in taxing the majority for the 
satisfaction of the minority. On the oth^r hand, 
some of the Bengalees in Assam are clniming 
that the name of the province shouM be 
changed to “Eastern Province ”21 in order to 
correct the erroneous impression that the 
Assamese-speaking people are in a inainritv in 
Assam. Let Assam retain her old and historic 
name: but let her Bengalee sons have a place 
unde’’ the sun. 

have alreadv .said that the Hiff tribes 
of Assam have adonfed an st+itude of indiTcr- 
ence to the University problem. This indiffer- 
ence is partly due to their ignorance, for they 
are. as a whole, not yet civilized enough to take 
an intelligent interest in cultural questions. The 
Hill tribes speak diverse languages: they arc 
in no way connected with eitlicr of the two 
principal languages. It is difficult to decide 
which of them would Iiest suit them, and 
probably the question will admit of more than 
one answer. But if one language and cultural 
type is to be imposed on them, preference should 
be given to the richer and more progressive one. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the Bengalees in Assam should be made to 
pay for the establishment of a 'Univerritv which 
i* calculetod to destroy, or at anv rate weaken, 
their culture. tVhat sort of a University can 
;\ssam afford to have? Sir Michael Keane 
refused sanction to Maulvi Munawar Ali’.s Bill 
on tlie ground that it “ would impose so great 
a charge on the revenues of a province at the 
present moment bankrupt.” That this bank- 
ruotev is not a temporary phenomenon is clear 
from the fact that 

“.AsfamN indebtedness to fbe Central Govei-nment 
at the clos" of the current financial vear will be no 
le«s than 211 lakbs of rupees, which means that her 
debts will be almost a.s high as a whole year’s 
revenue receiT)>«.’‘?2 

For .Asfisrp in thi«; deplorable financi«il plight 
a separate University is more than a luxury. 

20. Op. cit.. June 2. 1C.35. 

21. See a letter published in op. cit.. July 17. 1935. 

22. Editorial remarks in Amrita Bazar Putrid. Town 
Edition. May 29, 19.35 
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The University of Calcutta depends more 
on lee- income than on Government subsidy; 
can the proposed University for Assam do the 
same? The following figures23 speak for them- 
Number of institutions and pupils in 
Assam: 

Recognized 


Class ol 
Institutions 

Arts Coneges24 
Law College 
Socondaiy Schools 
Primary 
Training 
Other special „ 




Number of N'cmber of 
Institutions PupHs 

3 1,181 

1 68 
496 67,912 

266,346 
11 387 

138 4.460 


0,864 


Unrecognised: Details not available. 

. It will be seen, therefore, that the number 
ut institutions to be controlled by the University 
IS 60025 (Arts Colleges, Law College and 
Secondary Schools) and that the number of 
students coming within the range of the Uni- 
versity is 6916126. It is a poor prospect, 
indeed, for a .self-sufficient University. 

\Vc may be practically certain, therefore, 
that the new University in Assam, if we have 
one, will be crushed down by poverty even 
from the day of its birth; there is absolutely 
no chance^ of its being bom with the silver 
spoon in its month. A poor University is a 
poor instrument of progress. In these days 
education, specially higher education, is very 
expensive. \ University that cannot afford to 
impart instruction in the higher branches of 
Arts, Science, Law, Engineering and Medicine 
does not deserve its name. Will the Assam 
University be able to do it? Will it be able to 

23. Assam Census Report, 1931, Part I. p. 166. 

24. The Census Report includes the Sylhet Sanskrit 
College (with 30 stitdentsl within this catfgory, but this 
College will not come under the junsdiction o{ the 
University. .So there were 2 Arts College# in 1931. Now 
there are 5 Arts Colleges I'Gauhali. Sylhet, Silchar, 
Habiganj and Jorhat). We do not know whether the 
ntimher of students has increased. 

25. Now S02. 

26. This number includes 39,563 pupils who read 
in (he Secondary Schools but belong to the primary 
stage. Of the total number pfobably not more than 
.5,000 are Matriculation candidates, and probably not 
more than 500 are I.A., I.Sc., B.A., B5c., BX. and 
MA., candidates. These numbers give us a rough idea 
about the prospective fee-income of the University. 


appoint teachers of recognised merit and 
eminence, to equip useful laboratories, to en- 
courage research work by scholarships? Will 
it be able to offer to the children of Assam the 
opportunities now enjoyed by them under the 
Calcutta University? Will it be able to provide 
for the establishment of a school of Assamese 
culture and fulfil the desire of our Assamese 
brethren? Or shall w’e have a pseudo-teach- 
ing University, acting mainly as an examining 
body? 

A University which is unable, through 
poverty, to dischage its proper functions is not 
only useless, but also dangerous from one 
point of view. It creates ill-trained, ill- 
equipped matriculates and graduates who 
steadily swell the number of the unemployed, 
and thus endanger the economic stability of the 
country. That Assam is not free from this 
l^otential risk will be readily admitted by any- 
one familiar with her present condition. The 
Censiui Revort for 193127 says that the problem 
Ol unemployment “ is now getting to a stage 
where, if a solution is not forthcoming, an 
infinity of misery and disillusionment will be in 
store for the youth of the coming generation.” 
The Times of Assam^ observed in a leading 
article: 

“The problem of unemployment among the educated 
young men of this province is now getting increas- 
ingly acute. Until a few years ago the employment 
market in this province was wide enough to absorb 
the increasing numbers of young men that were 
iiirncd out annually by the educational institutions. 
Times have, however, greatly rhanged, and the supply 
has now far exceeded the demand in the employ- 
ment market.” 

As things stand now, “ the supply ” will 
go on exceeding “ the demand ” in the natural 
course of events. If an artificial stimulus is 
given to the jtroduction of graduates by the 
creation of a University crippled by poverty 
o.nd unaltle to satisfy the demand for true 
educatioii, the problem of unemployment will 
be more serious still. The existence of un- 
employment is, generally speaking, no ail- 
ment against the .creation of a University; but 
with regard to the peculiar condition of Assam, 
the problem should be considered from this 
point of view as well. 

27. Part I, p. 127. 

28. May 16, 1931. 



POEMS OF THE WINTER SOLSTICE 

By maud MacCARTHY 


(At the time of the Winter Solstice there is u 
birth in every soul. This is the real festi\’al upon 
which Christmas is based.) 

Eve of the Winter Solstice 

IKV^OCATION 

Be Thou born iu roc — 

Thou Ineffable, without name or form! 

Thou Beauty beyond the sun, 

I look to Thee! 

Thou Sweetness trea.sured by the bee, 

Live in me! 

Verdure of the pleasant earth. 

Clothe me! 

Sap of plenty, 

Adornment of the poor, 

Enrich me! 

Star beyond darkness — 

Shine into me! 

Mystery of the deep sea, 

Enrich me! 

Love of all loving things. 

Enfold me! 

Fragrance creeping on slill nights. 

Intoxicate me! 

AVhite wings of the Dove, 

Carry me! 

Carry me 0 Dove — 

With a swaying motion 
In the bright air 
And through scintillating ethers. 

Away and away 
To the feet of my Dearest. 

Cari^- me, White Wings — 

Moving towards that 
For which I have panted 
In the arms of a thousand loves — 

The Beloved without name or form — 

The Still — 

The Ineffable. 

Let not the beating falter. 

'R''aver not. 

Be it a certain flight — 

Direct. 

Tarry not upon the pastures — 

The gay fields 
Laid out 

With odorous flowers of spring. 

Press — press on — 

Bird of Life — 

of sin^ fli^tl 


CONFESSION 

I have thought of Him, 

But thought ended. 

Sleep took my mind 

When it sank into that Infinitude. 

I panted for Him but found Him not. 

I laboured, but His beauty came not to me — 
I lay in wait for my Beloved. 

But’ the night wore on, unresting. 

Came death, 

And I awoke to life. 

I am made one — 

I am taken into That 
Which is without name or form. 

Night of the Winter Solstice 

THE MESSENGER (“Father Christmas") 

Holy messengers go forth to bring the Birth- 
Gifts to the world. A messenger m received 
in the household of o devotee, in a far-off city 
of the West. 

Thou comest with gifts — 

In Thy hands, roses, 

In Thy breath, peace. 

Thou comest with gifts — 

In Thy voice, muac, 

In Thy feet, rest. 

Gifts are \\ith Thee, 

Gifts within Thee, 

And about Thee rich gold clouds! 

Thou comest in clouds of gold with gifts; 

For golden riches are Thy portion — 

0 Poor Man from a far-off mountain! 

Thou comest with gifts 
To men less poor than Thee. 

Stealing over sleeping multitudes 
At the birth hour. 

Thou comest 
With pfts of gold 
Frankincense and myrrh. 

From that lowly cave wherein Thou dwellest 
0 Poor Man from the far-off mountain, 

Thou stealest forth! 

Only children have remembered 
That Thou comest with gifts. 
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Father of this birth- time ! 

Only babes await Thee still. 

In childish ignorance 
The wise i^ore Thee 
Who art here 
With gifts the richest. 

Thou hast come into our house 

With Thy gifts of golden beauty 

And laid them upon each sleeping soul therein. 

0 I was asleep when Thou earnest, 

Father of this birth-time! 

Mine eyes were open. 

But I saw Thee not. 

Yet — I felt the weight of Thy ^fts 
Pressing upon ray couch. 

1 heard the music of Thine attendants, 

And Thy garment 

Brushed my face. 

Thou earnest with gifts, 

But 0 my soul slept — 

I saw Thee not! 

THE KINGLY VISITOR 

The Devotee secs a Kingly One approaching 
the dwelling, and joyfully receives him. 

0 King! 

Graciously pass through my house — 

Gathering your cloak in tight folds 
About your shoulders! 

The pointed ends have touched 
The threshold of this dwelling. 

You pass through. 

Out with a sweeping curve — 

But your kind eyes look back 
Upon the eyes that look after you! 

In that look 

Is the promise nf remembrance. 

0 King! 

Gazing after you, 

1 move not from the point of your departure. 
Presently I will turn back 
To the dwelling which has been honoured — 
And there 
Mark the imprints 
Of your footsteps. 

THE ANGEL 

A holy Angel comes to the home of the devotee 

You wanted to show me your face — 

But I only smelt the perfume of your presence. 


Your great heart’s love 
Would have shown me 

Your face, as you stayed there by my window. 
But ray blindness conquered your love! 

I only smelt the perfume 
Of your sweet, hidden presence. 

Trj'ing again, you smiled at me 
From my doorway. 

Then my heart saw your face — 

So far you prevailed. 

But even your love 

Could not open my blind, stubborn eyes. 

Vou wanted to .«how me your face, 

But, instead, 

I only felt 

Your heart of flame. 


IHE BIRTH IN THE HEART 

At the solemn midnight hour, the devotee 
enters into contemplation, and- the Holy Birth 
of the Winter Solstice fakes pla.ee within the 
Cave of the Heart, in the presence of the Guru. 

Laved in the waters of my birth, 

I am bom in a cave. 

Rising as a flame 

Through a stream which extinguishes not. 

Thou bringest the waters of my cleaning 
From an eternal fount; 

And this is my birth and my baptising — 

My reception into Thy world 
And the end of long waiting. 

Thy world takes birth in me 
.As a dripping of dew — 

The sweet, cool stream, 

-As a pillar of crystal 
Descends upon me. 

Lo! Thou Imst stolen into my heart 
With a lamp 
Which is Thyself! 

And there, the little child — 

My Spirit — 

Gazes into Thine eyes without hindrance. 

M’ith a swift movement 
Thou sayest 
" Be bom! ” 

And the little child cornea forth alone, 

With Thee. 



THE DEORIS 

By A. V. THAKKAK 


O N the morning of the 22nd October, 1935, 
I was taken to the village of Nam- 
Deorigaon. Sibsagar, which is about 
six miles from the Ghat or the steamer landing 
place on the bank of tlie Brahmaputra. 

The Deoris are one of the 16 aboriginal 
tribes, mentioned by Mr. C. S. Mullan, in the 
Assam Census Report of 1931. It is said that 
they number about 8,000 and live in Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur Districts of Upper Assam. 
They arc a section of the Chutiyas, some of 
whom have presen'ed their own dialect and 
have not become Hinduised like the Hindu- 
Chutiyas and the Ahom-Chutiyas (Assam 
Census Report, Part 1, page 222). 

The three prominem features of the villages 
inhabited by the Deoris that will strike any 
new visitor are (1) the special construction of 
their houses, whieli are called Vhangs, (2) the 
presence of pigs in large numbers in their 
straight wide streets and underneath their 
houses, (3) their open weaving sheds, in 
which you will find the women at work on 
their above-gr<mnd looms working on either 
mill-yarn or endi or muga. The house or 
chang consists of a big long platform, three or 
four feet above ground and supported on 
bamboo or wooden piles. On the top of the 
piles is laid a frame-work of bamboos and a 
flooring of split bamboos, well-woven. The 
platfonn is about 20 feet wide and 40 to 80 
feet long as per individual requirements. One 
end of the platform is used as either covered 
or uncovered verandah and the remaining part 
is enclosed by walls of split bamboo woven 
work and roofed over by thatching grass. 
Though the split bamboo walls allow plenty 
of ventilation, as they are not plastered with 
anything, they do not allow sufficient light, as 
no windows are kept. The one long room, say, 
of the size of 50 feet by 20, is divided into 
several compartments, by the same kind of 
split bamboo partition. 

They object to their changs being mounted 
by anyone who is not an Assamese highcaste 
man. They will not allow a Kaibartta or a 
Is’amasudra much less an ex-teagarden coolie, 
who may have his cultivation even next door to 
him. This is because all coolies imported from 
ether provinces for tea-garden work are con- 
sidered ver>’ low, whether tliey may be worMng 
in the garden, or time-expired men settled as 
ordinary cultivators. 

They rear pigs and eat them also. 
They make ajme money out of this animal and 


though they consider it below their digmty to 
go to a hat or weekly market for selling them, 
they pass them on to Miris, who sell them in 
bazars. The streets of a Deori village, and 
specially the open spaces below the chang, ari' 
very much fouled by the pigs. The kitchen 
water from the chang platform drops down on 
the ground below and not being drained away, 
prepares an ideal place for the pigs to welter 
in. Each house is isolated from the other and 
all built in straight lines. The streets and 
cross streets are also at right angles to each 
other and are fairly wide, being 10 feet to 30 
feet wide. 

The art of hand weaving is as fresh 
in Assam as ever. Every girl before she can 
get married must learn how to spin and weave. 
.\t Nam-Deorigaon, the Deori village visited, 
almost every house had a small weaving 
shed, detached from it and in which 2 or 3 
looms fixed on bamboo frames could be seen 
at work. It is the women’s exclusive pre- 
rogative in Assam to weave. Not only cotton, 
but also endi and muga fabrics are woven. 
Though the mill-yarn has mostly supplanted 
hand-spun, the hand spinning is yet practised 
by women and they also gin the cotton and 
make slivers after carding. But the endi and 
muga yam is still spun by them and woven 
into very durable fabrics. In the matter of 
clothing the Deoris seem to be self-sufficient 
and do not buy mill-made, much less any 
foreign cloth. Their small spinning wheels and 
their other appurtenances form part of the 
•household of every family. 

The Deoris are, both men and women, 
very industrious. Besides rearing pigs, they 
keep buffaloes' and sell their milk in the 
nearest market town of Jorhat. They also 
keep poultry and also cows and bullocks. They 
are good agriculturists, and on their plots of 
land they grow chiefly mustard and paddy and 
also sugar-cane. They also grow potatoes, 
more for their own food than for sale. Young 
boys and girls go fishing in streams close by as 
a morning pastime. 

Besides being industrious and devoted to 
manual labour, they are not averse to literary 
pursuits. There is a Deori practising lawyer 
in the town of Dibrugarh. The village of Nam- 
Dwngaon has been supporting a primary 
Milage school for over the last, two years, 
unaided by any organization. There are 40 
boys reading in it, but no girls. 
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fJot Irp, Frigid Fire, and Co-operative 
Imperialism 

Last iiionlli Lord Zellaiid delivered the Gust 
l^ecturc at T'Jiivei-sily College. Nottingham, on 
■■ liiclia- Hetrospcct and I'rospcc.t.” A very brief 
summary of a i)art of the lecture was at first 
rabied t)y Hrutcr. Later a fuller summary has 
been received in India. He began by saying: 

Tlic itiipuc'l of Greal Britain upon India iiad 
urTcclcd pi'ofuiimlly not only ibe political, but also 
till' SDi'inl and cultural, tnrliims ol its peoples; Inn 
il was to its consequences in the political field that 
ulleiKion been chiefly directed (hiring recent 

years. TItc first steps in the proce>'^ of estaldishing 
l*arliamentary government in India in pursuance of 
the policy emmeiated in (he Declaration of 1917 were 
taken witli the passage of the Government of India 
Act of 1919. That process would now be carried a 
long stride fartlier under the provisions of the Act 
of 1935, in accordance with which not only would 
II Provinces he furnished with democratic 
electorates, Parliaments, and Ministries to carry on 
(lie govcrniheni and administration of nine-tenths of 
British India; Init India as a whole would be 
uiganized on a Federal basis with a Federal 
Parliament and executive exercising supenision and 
il large measure of conlrol over the internal affairs 
of (lie suli-conlineut. 

It is iiol necessary to coinmeiii in full detail 
on this portion of Lord Zetland’s speech. Suffice 
it to sav that, while in the Government of India 
Act of 1935 and its predecessor parliamentary 
forms and terms have been made use of to cloak 
a really autocratic system of foreign rule, the 
free spirit of the free and powerful parliaments 
of free peoples is entirely absent from them. All 
real and final power has been reserved in the 
hands of the British Parliament and the British 
Governor-General and Governors sent out from 
Britain. When Lord Zetland said that *' that 
process would now be carried a long stride farther 
under the provisions of the Act of 193.5.” he is 
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right only so far as the e.vternals of Parliamentary 
Government are concerned. But so far as the 
inner spirit informing the parliaments of free 
peoples is concerned, it has not only not been 
given freer scope in the new Act, but it has been 
banished from the new constitution imposed on 
India — autocrac\- taking its place to a far greater 
extent than is to be found even in its predecessor. 
When his Lordship said further that a Federal 
Parliament and executive ” would exercise 
supervision and large inea.«ure of control over 
the internal affairs of the sub-continent,” it should 
be understood that the real and final supervision 
and control would rest with the executive, that the 
so-called parliament would have no control not 
only over external affairs but also over defence, 
railways, currency, exchange and 80 per cent of 
the revenues as a certainty and uncertain control 
over the remaining 20 per cent. 

It has been said that the Provinces would be 
furnished with democratic electorates. That is a 
misleading statement. The Communal Decision, 
miscalled an “ Award,” has played havoc with 
democracy, and further short work is being made 
with democracy by the process of delimitation of 
constituencies and the discriminatory franchise 
qualifications favouring Muslims and placing 
Hindus at great disadvantage. 

His Lordship proceeded to observe: 

Till* conception was a stupendous one. and the task 
of giving effect to it was unparalleled in the annals 
of luiman history. To many, indeed, even now it 
appeared to be little less than fantastic; and in view 
of the circumstances of India it was not, perliaps, 
surprising that this should be so. 

Of all the obstacles in the way the authorr of the 
.Act of 1935 had been fully conscious; yet they bad 
not hesitated to go forward with their task, building 
up brick by brick an edifice of popular self- 
government modelled as closely as the circumstances 
would permit upon our own. They had not done 
wiilimit exhaustive investigation and discussion. 
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The coiistilulion imposed on India is undoubt- 
edly and literally a " stupendous camouflage, 
cind the task of giving effect to it would be 
certainly unparalleled in the annals of human 
history. They are right who consider it a 
fantastic ” caricature of popular self-government. 
As for “the circumstances of India'" referred to 
by lus Lordship, for such of them as are mostly 
responsible for making constitution-making in 
India difficult, the British rulers of India are not 
a little to blame bwaiise of their deliberate acts 
of comtnission and omission. But in spite of these, 
a coiistilulion other than a burlesque, making 
auloinatically for self-rule, could ba\e been given 
to India. 

To call the new constitution "an edifice of 


operation. If it were seriously meant that there 
should and Avould be co-operation between Great 
Britain and India, Lord Zetland instead of coining 
the phrase “ co-operative imperialism.” could and 
would have said plainly that India would ])e a 
Dominion. But manv British statesmen, after 
saving definitely that India wMuld become one. 
have avoided the use of that word in the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. lhal Lord Zetland 
has not said that India would become a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations show.s 
that be knows that it is not Britain’s inlenlion to 
give self-rule to India. But there can be co- 
operation between partners or equals, not between 
master and servant, and unless India has self- 
rule, India cannot be called a partner or an 


popular self-government ” is a flagrant misuse of 
w'ords. Tiiat British imperialists had gone for- 
ward with the task of building it up does not 
show lhal they have been ju.st or generous to 
Indians: it shows that they are in a position to 
consult only their selfish interests in defiance of 
Indian public opinion. That they have built this 
edifice of autocratic government after exhaustive 
investiualion and discussion, shows what trouble 
tnev look to close all avenues to self-rule, British 
ingenuity has done its utmost to construct walls 
round the citadel of autocracy without any loop- 
holes even through which it may ho attacked. 

Lord Zetland is reported to have concluded 
his oration with the following passage: 

The Consljliulon envisaged by the India Act of 
1935 constituted an oulslandiiig landmark in what 
might perhaps !)« described as the new conception of 
co-operative Imperialism whicli came into existence 
when (tie old Colonies of the British linipire 
ht*camc the Dominions of the British Cnmmonwealtli 
of Nations. Co-operatiNc IinperialUin constituted, 
surely, the fine flowering of the administratis c genius 
of the Biili.sh people. The flowering was nut 
complete. The day had not yci dawned on which 
India would take flna] place in (he vas-t organism 
which would l)e the crowning acldevemeiil of this* 
new conception. But she wa? now far on the road 
to the nUimate goal. it too much lu say that 

in the conception itself and in the conslnicti>e efforts 
which had been taken, porltcularly in the ras<.* of 
India, to clothe with reality a great ideal rn* people 
had eu'i* displayed a finer jmapinalion. greater 
courage, or a more inspiring faith? 

The speaker's rhetoric centres round the 
expression Co-operati\e ftnperialism/’ but it is 
a contradiction iji terms. It is as much so as the 
expressions frigid fire and " hot ice.** As soon 
as there is real co-operation between the political 
units forming an empire, it ceases to he an empire 
and becomes a commonwealth ot nations. It is 
for this reason that the name British Common- 
wealth of Nations has been given to Great Britain 
end the Dominions, among which there is co- 


equal. 

It may be argued that, as India is not Britlsji 
by race, therefore it could not be said that she 
would become a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. But the Boers of the Dominion 
of South Africa are not British, the Frenchtnen 
of the Dominion of Canada are not British, and 
the Irish of the Dominion of the Irish Free Slate 
arc not British. So it is not because British 
imperialists are unwilling to call lhat British 
which is not British lhal they do not think of 
India of the future as a ineniber of ihe British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but because they do 
not intend to give India lhal degree and extent 
of self-rule which is implied in dominion status. 

We do not, of course, want dominion status, 
except as a step to independence. We want full 
independence. 

So far a.s the Dominions are concerned, ilic) 
have attained the full stature of dominionhootl, 
though, of course, there may be further develop- 
ments leading to their complete independence 
But thev will then cease to be Dominions. Thei r- 
lore the ** flowering ” of the conception of 
doMiinionhuod is practically complete. Hence i' 
is with reference to India, not with rcferenco lo 
the Dominions that Lord Zetland has said: 

“The flou'ering was not cwmplett'. Tiio day luid 
ni'l yel dawned on which India would take its final 
place ill ihe vast organism which wnnhl he ihe 
.-rowning achievement of this new ui.Hiccption,” 

That this “ new conception is different from 
the concejition of dominion status as developed 
up to the passing of the Statute of Westminste.-, 
is also indicated by Lord Zetland saying that u 
" came into existence when the old colonies of 
the British Empire became the Dominions of the 
British Coimnonwealth of Nations.” 

If what Lord Zetland has said has any mean- 
ing, it means that when the old colonies became 
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dominions, dominionhood was the coiiceplio'i 
p T in iheir case, and in the ca?e 

of India another conception, a new conception, 
was then born, and that conception is co-opera- 
tive imperialism. ’ If this he a historical fact, 
why then did British statesmen continue to deceive 
Indians for decades after the old colonies had 
become Dominioi^. deeeixe them up to the vear 
1934, by saying that India would become a 
dominion? did they not mention and 

expound this new conception of *" co-opera- 
tive imperialism? ' ^ ere they all ignoramuses 
who did not know of this conception, and is Lord 
Zetland the only wise man to M*bom light ha? 
i>cen voxichsafed ? 

He speaks of India being “ far on the road 
lo the ultimate goal.'' Will he condescend to use 
plain English words to tell us fmeigners what 
this ultimate goal is and what degree of self- 
rule, if any. is ini plied in it? We do not in the 
least believe tlial India is far on the road lo self- 
rule or that ihc new Act will take her farther: for 
I he new .Act makes the Govmiineiu more despotii* 
than tlic previous one. 

We have already said lhal * co-opcialive 
imperialism ’ is a contradiction in terms.*' 
According to English dictionaries Empire means, 
as exemplified in Indo-Brilish relations. " a state 
characterized by the dominion of a conquering 
over conquered peoples.’* a stale characterized 
by the supremacy of a stronger member over jU 
conquests,” etc. Submission to superior force on 
the part of subject peoples is implied in imperia- 
lism. It means the supremacy of force. It is 
for this reason that, ivhen Queen Victoria w'os 
proclaimed the Empress of India. Robeil Lowe, 
who was raised to the peerage as Viscount Slier- 
inooke, asked in the British Parliament whether 
it w as good policy lo make a clear-cut distinction 
between Britain and India by calling the sovereign 
of the former queen or king, which implies 
obedience lo law, and calling the sovereign of 
India empress or emperor, which implies sub- 
mission lo force. On the same occasion Mr. 
Gladstone said: 


BrilaiiGs breach 
Doininioii. It is 
it knowingly. 


of promise lo make India a 
not our point that he has done 


“If it he true, and it is true, that we govern 
India without the restraints of law except such law 
us we make i>urs=^elves; if it be true* and it is Inic, 
dial we have not been able to give India the benefit# 
and blessings of free institutions: I lea\e it lo ibe 
Riglu Honourable Gentleman I Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli tlif^ Prime Minister), to boast that ho i?- 
about to place the fact solemnly on record by the 
assumption of the tide of Empress. [ for one will 
not attempt to tnvn into glory that which, so for as 
it is true, I feel to be our weakness and our 

calamity.” 

Lord Zetland's speech turns into glory existent in practice. 


Italy's African Colonies Non Sufficient 
for Her " 

Mussolini say? that Italy must have room 
lu grow, must have colonics where the surplus 
population of that country can settle. But what 
ore the facts? S. H. Waldslciii writes in Vnity 
of Chicago: 

Italy iias fom great colonics tlicre already. Eritrea, 
halian Somaliiand. Tripoli tania and Cyrenaico. 
Thei<> total in area 875,485 square miles. This is 
dIhuiI nine lime? the size of Italy and nearly three 
llnU'' the J*ize of Etiuopia. The population of these 
Cuioidus is 2.369.2.54, which is ahfjul three to the 
square n\\i*\ Italy has 344 !o llie square mite. Tile 
Knropeaji population of Eritrea is 3600. of italian 
.Somaiiiand is 1658. of Tripolitania 29.749 aud of 
CNfenaica 19,000. If Italy really wants to expand, 
all she nmls tu rlo is lo increase the population of 
these four coiunlc-# to 50 to the square mile and there 
wbi be one left in all of Italy. 

Ill ihe#<' four ujulevef<<pe<l Italian colonies diere 
are gold iniiie^. Tiiete is oil and petroleum. Colton 
can raised and grain. Tlo're is room for any 

form of agriculture, of animal husbandry and grazing. 
Itaiian Somaliland has a magnificent coast line 1100 
inih*s in length fronting on the Indian ocean, fit to 
be developed for commerce. Tripolitania and 

Cyrenaira ha>e palm orchards, olive prove?, lemon, 
almond and fig trees. They ha\e vineyards in plenty 
and room for many mr>rc. In addition, small grains 
of every kind may lie grown. 

If. in ihc face of these easily available facts, the 
Italian diet atm still wants additional room of 
expanaion. let him fill up the Italian quuta to 

.\merica. which ha? room lo spare. 

The facts are. however, that Italians happen to 
love Italy, and dn r.Mi want lo go cither lo Africa 
nr anywhere else. When they finally find out tlie 
truih about the entire campaign against Ethiopia, 

after they have counted the cost, somebody will have 
to pay. 

Gundhiji says, “ Caste Has to Co ” 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in Harijan: 

1. 1 believe in \ arnaslirama nf the Vedas which 
in my opinion is based on absolute equality of status, 
notwithstanding passages to the contrary in the 
Smriti? and elsewhere. 

2. Every word of the printed works passing 
muster as 'Shastra^* is not. in niy opinion, a 
r'^vclation. 

3. The interpretation uf accepted texts has 
undergone evolution and is capable of indefinite 
evolution, even as the human inlellecf and heart are. 

4. Nothing in the Shaslras wliich is maii^estly 
contrary lo universal trutiia and morals can stand. 

5. Nothing in the Shaslras vsliicli is capable of 

being reasoned can stand if it is in conflict with 
reason. ^ 

6. Varnashraina of the Shaslras is today non- 
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7. The present casle s^ystcm in the very auti thesis 
of Yarn ash rama. The sooner public opinion alwlishes 
it the better. 

8. In Varnasliraum ihere \va:9 and should be nn 
proliibUion of intermarriage or uuerdining. Prohibi* 
lion there is of change of one's liereditar}* occupatioii 
for purpose.^ nf gain. The existing practice is 
therefore doubly wrong in that it has set up cruel 
restrictions about intcvdining and intermarriage and 
tolerates anarchy about choice of occupation. 

9. Though there is in Varnashrama no prohibition 
against intermarriage and iuterdimng, there can be 
no compul>Jon. It must be left to the uofelteicd 
choice of the individual as to where he or she will 
marry nr dine, ff the law of Varnashrama was 
observed there woidd naturally be a tendency, so far 
aa marriage is concerned, for people to reslricl the 
marital relations lu their own Vania. 

10. Afi I have repeatedly said tliefc is no such 
(king as untouvliahility by birth in the Shastras. 1 
hold the present practice tn be a sin and the great e^-i 
blot on flintluism. I fee) more than ever that if 
(intonchability lives Hinduism dies. 

11. Tile most effective, quickest, and the most 
unobtrusive way to destroy caste is for reformers to 
f>egln ihe practice with ilieinselvcs and where necessary 
take the consequence'* c)f social boycott. Tlic reform 
will not come i>y reviling the orthodox. The change 
will be gradual and imperceptible. The so-called 
higher classes will have to descend from their pedestal 
lir^fore tliey van make any impression upon the so- 
called lower classes. Day-to-day experience of 
village work shows how difficult the task is of 
bridging I he gulf that exists between the city- 
riwellers and the villagers, the higher cla.^-se^ and tlie 
lower classes. The two are not synonymous terms. 
Tor the class distinction exists both in the cities and 
the villages. 

Except for his faith iu Varnashrama. which 
is non-ex isteiU. Mahatma Gandhi here preaches 
what the Brahnio Santa j has preached and 
practised for more than half a century. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Evils of Child 
Marriage 

Gandhi ji writes iu JJarijau with reference to 
some figures quoted from the Census Report for 
India of 1931, relating to child wives and child 
widows: 

The figures should cause us all (o hang our heads 
ill shame. But that won't remedy the evil. The 
evil of child marriage is at lea^^t as extensive iu the 
villages as in the cities. It is pre-eminently women's 
work. Men have no doubt to do their **bare. But 
when a man turns into a beast, he is not likely to 
listen to reason. It is the mothers who have to be 
educated to understand their privilege and duty of 
refusal. \&*ho can teach them this but women? I 
venture to suggest therefore that the All-India 
Women Conference to be true to its name has to 
dw^nd to the villages. The bulletins are valuable, 
They only reach a few of the English knowing city- 
dwellers. What is needed is personal touch with 
the village women. Even when, if ever, it is 
established, the task won't be easy. But some day 
or other the beginning has to be made in that direction 
before any resnlt can be hoped for. ’Will the 
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A. I. W'. C. make common causi? with ihr 
V I. V. T. A.? No village worker, no mailer ho\\ 
able he or file is, need expect to approach villagers 
purely for the sake of social reform. They will ha\<' 
to loucli all spheres of village life. Village work, I 
must repeal, means real ediicathm, nol in tlie I luce 
R% but in opening tlio minds of ihe lillagcr.s lo llir 
needs of true life befitting ihinkiu? hemgs 
liiimans are supposed to Iw-. 

H(;rc again Gandhijis pofilioit litt' ^‘aine 
as lhai of the Brahnio Saniaj. 

Cannot India Supph Boot6 

The footwear market for British boot and shoo 
manufacturers in the Irish Free State has dropped 
in 14 years from £4. 000, 000 in 1921 i the year 
before the establishment of the Irish I'lce State) 
to f250.(H30 in 1934. and at the present rate of 
decline British exports of such goods to Ireland 
will cease altogether within ten )eurs. This 
information is contained in the ofiieial jouiiuil 
of tiie Deparlineiu for Industry uiid Commerce. 
This year i 1935,1 the import duty on leather has 
been increased to proleel the Irish home niarkcl. 
The new rate of duly is 37^ per cent i imperial 
preferential rale 25 per cent! with a minimum 
of 9d. (preferential (W. 1 per lb. on all kinds ol 
leather. Mr. Sean 1,/emass, the Free Stale 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, recently 
opened the Irish Tannei’s. Ltd., at Porllnw Co.. 
Wexford and drew attention to the eslablishmenl 
of several other tanneries within a few months. 
Apparently the British leather trade with the Irish 
Free Slate is faring very badly. 

The following advertiscmcnl appeared in tlu; 
Leather Trades’ Re\iev. of Loudon under dale 
October 16. 1935: 

“The Direciur of Ciojuracis Army Hca<lquarli*rs, 
Simla, invitee Icudm for : 

60.900 so)e>, hoo(; half, plain, ic. 

Forms of lender obtainable frum I lie Direcliu * 
General, India Store Departmeiil, Belvedere Roatl. 
Lambeth, London. S.E.I., at a fee of 55. winch will 
uot he returned. 

Tenders mupl provide for delivery of the slurc.< in 
India and for payment in India in rupees. An> 
tender wliich does not c<imply with lliesc conditions 
will not l>e considered. 

Tenders must ho sent direct to the Diieclor nf 
Contracts, A. H. Q., Simla, to reacli him not lalev 
than Noveml)er 11. 1933." 

The above adverlisenient raises several ques- 
tions: (1) I? it an attempt to help the British 
leather trade, especially as it is faring very badly 
with the Irish Free Stale? (2) Is not the heavy 
cost of the Army in India partly due to sucli 
extravagances on the part of the army authorities? 
I3) Are Ave to understand that with the importa- 
tion of the British personnel of the rank and 
file, the importation of British boots is a necessary 
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adjujii;!— the nuinbei- of the British rank and file 
ill India joughly corresponding to the immher 
aavertised above ? 

Will some enterprising M. L. A., especialh 
Muhanunadan M. L. A., interpellate the Govern- 
ment on the points raised ? We sav Muhamma- 
dan M. L. A., because if the contract were given 
lo Indians, the} were likeh to be benefited most. 

J. M. Datta 

]ute. Fibre and Government 

"Science and Culture” has published an 
article li) Mr. P. B. Sircar on jute fibre to which 
no uant to invite the attention of tlie public a? 
well as the Government. Jute is the most import- 
aiii economic crop of Bengal. Mr. Sircar shows 
that before the depression it used lo fetch 150 
crores of rupees lo Bengal, which has practically 
the inonopoly of this fibre. The figure has now 
been reduced to a little above 30 crores, causing 
great economic distress to Bengal. The fall in 
demand is due to a number of causes, the most 

4 

important being that the commodities which used 
to be formerly carried in jute bags are now 
carried niostU in holds of ships and in bags 
made of paper and other substitutes for jute, 
l^nless, therefore, some other economic use can be 
found for jute fibre, it is feared that it may suffer 
the same fate as Indigo in Bihar and cotton and 
silk iji Bengal. Mr. Sircar stales that Or. J. K- 
Choudhiiry. D.Sc. iCal.i. Ph.D. iBer.i, atid his 
pupils are carrying on a very important series 
of researches on jute fibre in the industrial 
chemistry laboratory of the Dacca Universih. 
The ulterior objects of these researches is to find 
mil some other economic use for jute fibre: parti- 
cularly whether |iy chemical treatment it can he 
used as a substitute for cotton. These researches 
have not yet been successful, but Dr. Choudhury 
and his pupils have successfully carried out a 
number of fundamental researches on the chemical 
constitution of the chief constituents of jute fibre 
and their chief economic value. It is hoped that, 
if more funds arc available for carrving Oii the 
research work with more workers, some ri^ulls of 
great economic value may accrue out of these 
researches. 

It was hoped that research of such funda- 
mental importance would receive a liberal financial 
support from the Government, k few years ago 
the Government of India established a Cotton 
Research Institute in Bombay for conducting re- 
searches in cotton fibre, but they have not yet 
taken any steps for helping the jute fibre industi v 
of Bengal. As the Government of India had so 
Iona been taking the whole of the excise duly on 


Jute, amouiiliug several crores of rupees, it 
was in their own interest lo organise such a jute 
research institute on the .same lines as the CotloTi 
Research Institute. But nothing of the kind lias 
been done so far. It is rumoured that the Gov- 
ernment objects to having such an institution, as 
jute is «onfined only to Bengal. But we are 
unable to appreciate the logic of this argument, 
as the Government of India takes away 75 per 
cent of the whole duly on jute Wc hope that the 
matter would he taken up bv the Bengal members 
in the Assembly. 

.About the excellence of the work done by 
Mr. Cliowdhuiv and his pupils. Dr. H. G. Barker, 
of the W ool Industry Association of England, who 
has been invited to India to make a scientific 
survev of the jute industry, wrote in a private 
letter lo Prof. Chowdhury. 

"1 urge voii to go on. The Indian jute 

Industrv iieeds fundamental knowledge of the 
fibre as the fouiulation upon which to build the 
future, and papers such as those of Prof. 
Chowdhurv and his school of thought of which 
you are a distinct ornament, can only do good to 
the economic welfare of the country; as also 

fulfilling the function of education and of a 

universilv."' 

Stralosplicrw Ascent for Investigations 

Rmuo City tSoutli Dakotai. 

\()r. U. 

\{lcr iIk- nu-st ininnie pre)jai'uli<jiir. llte worJir- 

laigt»l liailuun, "Explorer 11,” ascended. morning. 
(» make stratospheric Investigations. Tlti* fiiclil is 
ioiully >ponsored l<y the National Geographic Socielv 
and tile I nited .Stale> .\rmy .\ir Corps. The balloon 
had U'eii wailini; fur perfect weather <-incf October 1. 

— ReutLT. 

.\t 3-20 e.M. E-vplun-r H had readied 6U ilioutand 
feel lip. 

Piluty llaptain Alberi. Steven- and Captain 
Orvil .\nclerw)ii .®enl a message b> wireless thal 
u-mperattire outride 67 degree* was: under zero.-- 

Rvi'to City. 

A'or. U. 

Explorer 11 reached 72 thousands feel breaking the 
ofiicial world altitude record liy over 10 thousand feet 
and i* ii"W defending. 

Independence of the Philippines 

^\a>hinciu.s, No\. 14. 

Thf firsi <ie|i lo einl ih*‘ United State?* rule in 
tl\e Philippines was taken when President Roosevelt 
i^suetl a proclamation terminating the e^ci sling Govern- 
ment ill the Philippines ami establishing a Common- 
wealth under the conslitulional Government. A decade 
hence, ihe commonwealth will become 4'<impkrtel> in- 
dependent.- R*:ufi*r, 

Jndo-German Cultural Co-operation 

Professor Meghnail Sail a was appointed CuTrespond* 
ing ^Member ‘rf ih»* Deulsrlic Akodemif by iN 
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Senau*. of ifie Acaclem> in its last annual lueeiing. 
The president of the Academy in his? letter to 
Prof. Saha pointed nut that the Deutsche Akadeniie 
will express by this election it? gratefulness and 
admiration for Prof Saha’s great scientific acliie%'e« 
men is which are of impunance not only to India but 
also to Germany. 

The pioneer for Indo-German cultural co-operation, 
Dr. Taraknath Das, celebrated in June UU oOlh biith* 
(lay, India Inst i lute (»f the Deutsche Akademie 
decided on this occasion lu name in luttire one of 
its annual scholarship? "Mary K. Das and Taraknath 
Das Scholarship ” in honour of Dr. Taraknath Das*s 
merits fur the prom ol ion of cultural relations between 
Germany and India. Tlie conditions for the award 
of this scholarship will he published in the Indian 
papers in near fiituiv along with the amioiincement 
of the scludarships of India fnslitute of ihe Deutsche 
\l\adcmie for 1936-37. 

The Deutsche Akademie r«'(;en(ly arranged lectures 
by Dr. Sudliir Sen tD.A, Gal.. B.Sc. Econ., Lond.l 
on Indian economic^ in certain German eilifs. So 
sspoke Dr. Sudhir Sen in the Chamber of Commerce, 
on "Indian Economic Problems'* and in 
Dresden under the auspices of the ** Mitlcleuropa 
Institiu ” and the Chamber of Commerce on “The 
fight fur the Indian Market." — Dr. Sndliir Sen, one 
of the former scholarship-holclerH of the Deutsche 
Akadcmie, has already published numerous article? 
rn some uf ilie be>l German paper? on Indian 
Economics; simiillant^msly he has been preparing a 
comprehensive hook in German on modern India on 
the request of Verlag Knrn Breslau 

Tlie scholarships of the foifowing Indian .students 
were continued fur anotijer term : 

\ . G. .Mrnon, Technical I’niversily of Munich. 

:\. K. Mltra. Inlversiiy of Munich. 

B. K. Kar, Unucrsiiy of Leipzig. 

K. P. Mukhopadhyay, rni>ersily of Heidelberg. 

N. I. Khan, University of Bonn. 

P. Narayanarnurthy. Technical University of Danzig. 

A, K. Cho.st?, Technical University of Dresden. 

Dacca Ifuslin m Allahabad Exhibition 

Allaharvu, Nov. 13. 

The AIMndia Swadeshi Exliibiliun held at Allahabad 
between October 24 and November 8, w’as concluded 
yesterday. About 80,000 people visited the exhibition 
and sales of articles on the exhibition grounds by 
stall-holders amounted to nearly Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The exhibit which attracted the visitors most was 
a piece of Dacca Muslin cloth measuring 10 by 6 yds. 
and weighing 15 tolas, hand- spun and hand- woven 
and of 200 count. It took 6 months to spin its yarn 
and its weaving charges w'cre Rs. 35 and the *dliobi’ 
charge Rs. 5. Brojendra Lai Saha of Dacca spun 
its yarn. — Lnited Press. 

First Indian Deputy Mayoi\ Finsbury 

London. Nov. 13. 

Dr, C. L. Kaiial lias been elected Deputy Mayor 
of Finsbury. 

He is the first Indian to hold such an office in the 
Metropolitan borough. — Reuter. 


Cultural Interchange between India anti 
China 

The Indian Social Rejonner of Noveiuber Id 
writes: 

Two emiueui scholars from llicsc lumJ? fGliiiui and 
Jupanl. iii>w or recenlly in India, have drclarcd iliai 
India is held in high esteem in their roim(rics fi.r 
the spiritual and culUiral beiiefils derived in ujieieni 
limes. India, China and Japan const ittilccl a siugh* 
culluial unit and was known a;- San (roku. |n uur 
own lime. Dr. Hu Shih, fallier of Chinese Nulionalisiu. 
has founded and is dincliiig lite Cre^c^‘nt Mu»iu 
S«»ciet>‘ attd the CreH?ant Muon Magazine dedicale^I 
III the memoiy of Dr. Rabindranath Tagores visii lu 
China. Professor Tan Yun-Shan, in his cloqueui and 
learned lecture deUvered at Shan l mike! an and pub- 
iished in the current Modern Revietv, said : "A? hu 
the Poet’s? ideal and hope lu imilc Asiatic oullurc> 
and to revive thrr Indian and Chinese cultural rcla- 
lionship, ail of our Chinese scholars have l!ie s-innuv'i 
sympathy with him; and our le'ading schulavs am! 
leaders have also cherished for long the same idea 
and arc willing to co-^^lrhe for the cuuumm gua! willi 
joint endeavours. Now is the time for India and China 
to resume and sliengthen (heir cultural reluiionship." 
Professor Yonc Noguchi, the famed Japanese Poet, 
wlio arrived in Calcutta on Sunday, apoke of Japan's 
friendship for India through Buridhism, India h thu> 
hisiorically cast for the part of mediator between 
these two great counlriea but ahe cannot fill thui 
nde except a? an Asiatic nation acting on her own 
impulses and instincts. Indian Swaraj will lie a poor 
tiling if it does not leave her full frceiiuin lo servi* 
die world as peace-maker which licr genius and 
htsrorj- mark Iter out to be. 


Salionalism and Islam ” 

The same Bombay weekly notices anolher 
article in our last number partly tlius: 

111 an ariiclf piiLlI^lied in ilii- ciincni mimljcr <>f 
ihe Modern Review, Pandii Jawaliarlal Nelini a^ks, 
wiili reference lo Sir Mahomecl Iqbal’s (lieory of llie 
sulidarity of Islam, how it is affected by the growlli 
of nationalism in Turkey, Egypi, Persia,’ Afglianisian. 
Iraq, and, probably also, Arabia. TIic queslion, lie 
observes, is relevant even for a non-Muslim. For on 
Ihe answer to it depends the political, social an<I 
economic orientation of Indian Muslim? and their 
reaclions to modern ideas and thought ciirrenls. lie 
adds: “Islam being a world comnmnily. its policy 
must also be a world policy, if it is to preserve iluii 
sense of solidarity.” The report of the proceedings 
of the first Conference of European Muslims held in 
Geneva of which we reproduce a part irom Islam ol 
Lahore, is even more suggestive of the weakening of 
pan-IslamisiQ which bulked so largely fn Indian and 
Luropean politics before the War. It is not generally 
known that there is a considerable Muslim populalioji 
in the Balkan Slates who do not enjoy any special 
rights as a community. The Geneva Conference passed 
a special Resolution thanking the Czecho-SIovakian 
Goverament for the specially favourable treatment 
accorded lo its Muslim subjects. The French delegate 
complained of the treatment of iu Muslim subjects 
uy r ranee. 
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Ancient India and Abyssinia 

On the ethnological aiul historical relations 
between Ancient India and Ab)ssinia. the following 
passages will be of interest — writes Mr. M. 
Krishnamachariar in The Hindu of Madras. 
November 9: 

1. ‘'Ethiopia and Hiiidnslan wcn* possessed or 
colonised by the same extraordinarv race/*- ‘Sir AV. 
Jones, “Asialjo Researches^' I, p. 426. 

2. The Abyssinians i Aliussinians » original! > 
migrated to Africa from the banks of Abuishi, a 
classical name for the Indus.- -Heeren s “ lliMoTh'al 
Researches*’ II. p. 310. 

3. Ethiopians emtgraliug irom the Rivrr Indu* 
seltlod in the vicinity of Egypt. — Eiisebiu:?, “Meroe.' 

4. Cuvier assigns the reign of Amenophis as the 
epoch of the colonisation of Ethiopia from India. — 
“ Discours ” p. 18. 

5. the mouths of the Indus dwell a seafaring 
people active, ingenioas, and enterprising a?* when, 
ages subsequent to this great movement, ihey them* 
selves, with warlike denizens of the Punjab, wer** 
driven from their native land to *eek the far distant 
climes of Greece. The commeriual people dwelling 
along the coast that stretches^ from the mouth of tin* 
Indus to ihe Coroe. are embarking on that emigration 
whose luagnilicent results to chilizalion, and whost' 
gigantic monuinenis of art, fill the mind with mmglrd 
emotions of admiration and awe. These people coa^i 
along the shores of Mekran, traverse the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, and again adhering to the 5!«a*board 
of Oman, Hadramant, and Yeman (Eastern Arabia!, 
they sail up the Red Sea; and again ascending the 
miglity stream that ferliliHrs a land of wonders, 
found the kingd<uns of Egypt. Nubia and Abyssinia. 
These are the same .«tock tliat. centuries subsequently 
to this colonization, spread the blrsaiogs of civili/.alion 
over' Hella^a and her Islands.**— Po<*ookeV "India in 
Greece,” p. 42. 

6. The ancient geographers called by Ihe name of 
Ethiopia ail that pari of Africa which now constitute^ 
Nubia, Abyssinia. Sanaor, Darfur and Dongola.- -Count 
Bjurnstjern’s “Theogony of the Hindus,” p. 168. 

7. “ Philoslratus introduces the Bralmian Tarchus 
liy slating to his auditor that the Ethiopians were 
originally an ’Indian race* c<onpcllpd to leave India 
for the iinpurily contracted by slaying a certain 
monarch lo whom they owed allegiance.** — Pococke’s 
‘‘ India in Greece/’ p. 200. 

8. *'Thc Ethiopians, a coluny nf the Indian^, pr^*- 
scrved the wisdom and usage of their forefather- and 
acknowledged their ancient origin.’*- -/in/, p. 205. 

9. Colonel Tod in “Rajasthan*’ *TI. p. ’ 

"A writer in the ’Asiatic Journal* iVid. I\, p. 325> 
gives a curious of the uamp*^ of places in the 
interior of Africa, mentioned in Parks’s 'Second 
journey,’ which are shown to l>e all Sanskrit, an<l 
most of them actually current in India at the present 
clay.” 

For further information the reader is r^'ferred to 
U. Sarda’jj “I*lmdu Superiority " and Heeren*s 

Asiatic Nation?.** 


Dr. Ambedkar's Advice to '"Harijans'" 
With reference Lo Dr. Anibedkar^s advice to 
the “ Hat ijans ’* lo renounce Hinduism and adopt 


some other religion which will give them social 
equality. The Jeuish Chronicle of Bombay writes.: 

It is far from the p<^h^y ^his journal tn enter 
into the field of Indian politics but we fear that 
Dr. Ambedkar's advice to his harijan followers to 
renounce Hinduism and adopt any other religious 
failli that treats all its followers alike or to create 
a new faith is nut as simple as it appears, nor would 
it eradicate the curse of untoiichability and caste 
restrictions under which ids followers are labmiring. 
We say this in the Jighl uf Jewish history. 

It is u known fact that Jews often suffer many dis^ 
abilities on account of their religion so much so that 
several jews have cowardly renounced their religion 
ami gone over to the dominant faith in order to 
enjoy q 1! rights and privileges which a Jew does not 
enjoy. What is the outcome ? The converted Jew 
is always considered different from the rest. He is 
I (inked down upon and considered a stranger. He i? 
not trusted. Whenever the opporliinily presents itself, 
it is thrown into his face that he is a convert, as 
a result of which he repents for having chaugucJ 
his religion. W^c have not to go very far to cite an 
instance to support our case. There has been no 
Jewish ct^mmunlty that has assimilated as much as 
the (ycrmaii Jewish community, in (act, a large 
number considered themselves to be more German 
than the Germans themselves. They gave up their 
Jev>*ish identity. W'hat was the outcome ? Herr Hiller 
came nut with his ‘.^ryan theory’ which struck the 
death blow even lo the assimilated Jews. 

Jews have been advised to remain Jews and fight 
for their rights. We fear that Dr. Ambedkar’s advice 
to cure the curse of unlouchability is a nostrum that 
will bring untold misery lo his followers. The best 
dial they can do is to slick to their gun.^ and fight 
for their rights and sooner or later they will attain 
their end. 

Ishan Chandra Ghosh 

Ishaii Chandra Chose vvas kno^^n in his life- 
lime as a distinguished officer of the Bengal 
Education Deparlnienl. a scholar and an author 
of manv Bengali books. He was born in a poor 
family and lost his falhcr at the age of nine. He 
was indebted for his education, therefore, to ihc 
help vihich he received from others and to the 
scholarships which he won by his industry and 
Ills keen intellect. He was headmaster of Hare 
School in Calcutta and of the Normal School at 
Hughli and effected considerable improvements in 
these institutions. He was the author of man\ 
text-hooks showing originality of treatment. But 
he will be best remembered by hU monumental 
Bengali translation of the Buddhist Jatakas from 
Pali, which language he learned at an advanced 
age specially for making that translation. It took 
him sixteen years’ single-handed labour to“ com- 
plete that translation. For the publication of the 
work he spent Rs. 12,000, without getting any 
appreciable portion of it from the sale proceeds. 

He was a keen and successful man of business 

and was a Director of sexeral joint-stock com- 

. 
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panics. He made g<»o<l use of. the wealth he 
acquired. During Jiis lifetime few knew of his 
many charities. He spent large sums for anti- 
malarial work in his nali^’e village and foujided 
there a charitable dispensarj Jtamed after his 
niothcr and a Middle-English School named after 
his father. He also excavated a big lank there, 
built a temple, constructed a road and sunk a 


Mr. Bipin Biliari ('hruKlhiivi 


R. C. A. His is a remarkable achievcineni 
He has recently returned to India. 


Prnhhas Chandra Basil 


Ishnn Clinndv.1 Gho'*! 


Dr. Prabhas Chandra Basu. M.B.. m.sc.. r.a.s.. 


lube-well. Vt kasauli he built a bungalow* irt 
memory of his wife, for patients resorting to that 
place for Pasteur treatment. At Jadabpur con- 
sumptives hospital he endowed a bed in memory 
of his daughter. Iti his will he has left instruc- 
tions for devoting a great part of his wealth to 
hejiev<dent purposes. 

When he was alive his son Professor Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh donated Rs. 3O5OOO to the Calcutta 
Iniversil). ns desired b)’ him. for translating 
oriental classics into Bengali. 

A Difaf-nuile Artist 

Air. Bipill Bihari Chaudhuri, a deaf-mute 
Indian artist belonging to the province of Orissa, 
went to England to finish his training. There he 
‘joined the Royal College of Art, London, from 
which he has recently graduated and is now an 


a young anthropologist, barely (liirty-one years 
of age, is no more in the land of the living. 
Di-. Basu was a distinguished srholar. He nnl 
only stood First Class First in the B. Sc., and 
AI.Sc.. exaniinalioiis of the University of Calcutta. 
])ul was also a distinguished scholar of the 
Medical College, Bengal, and was awarded the 
medical college scholarship. He stood first with 
honours in Dental Surgery. He was awarded 
numerous scholarships, gold medals and pri/cs. 
He was the first Medical Graduate to obtain the 
Premchand Roychaud Scholarship. His researcli 
work and his many papers on Anthropologi' and 
Ethnology published by the .Asiatic Society .d 
Bengal, Zoological Survey of India, and Bose 
Research Institute, bad won for him the admira- 
tion of distinguished scientists of India and 
abroad. Dr. Basu was attached to the Bose 
Research Institute. Calcutta, in the Biology 
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me age oi «d. i>eiore uecoming a iuiuivasin ne 
wa? kiK.wn by the name of Tarakishor Chaudburi^ 
He wa? a High Court Vakil in Calcutta and 
f-njn\fcd an extensive practice. He ivas a friend 
and contemporary of the nationalist leader Bipiii 
Chandra Pal. Mr. Pal's autobiography contains 
references to him. He was a jjrofound scholar 
mid a truly spiritual-minded man. Ho became 
malutn! of the Xirabarka sect of Xaishnavas after 
the demise of his guru Kalhia Bmva. He is tlio 
author of many reliaious books in Bonaali. 


>' . All-India Bengali Cultural Reunion 

-• The thirteenth session of Prabasi Bangasahitya 

i ’ ^auunelan will be held at New Delhi, during the 

iia ii.uui 11 .i>vi week of this month. Though this Reunion 

Department and was the principal collaborator bears a name whu^ means that it is a literar; 
of Dr. B. S. Guha, Anthropologist. Zoological ^ 

Survey of India. Calcutta, in writing many papers 
on^abor^ginai Indian tribes. He was an amiable 

Hawaji of BHndabaii "p^serl away last month at ^ 




gatherin'; of Bengalis living outside Bengal^ il 
has in reality a wider outlook, as music and the 
fine arts are included in its scope and Bengalis 
living in Bengal also take part in it. It is, -there- 
fore, an All-India cultural gathering of the 
Bengali-speaking people. Last year it was held in 
Calcutta, and the Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered the inaugural address and Sir Lai Gopal 
Mukherji was the general president. This year 


Brajavidehi Santadas 


91-U 
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He died at work, a? a <lic*s on tlir h^iuu 

field. At a meeting, while he talking io unr 
the members present, h« Muldriily struck 

by lightning, and death was imnu'diale. 


luc Dcjjgaiis resming m jjeini nave very appro- 
priately chosen Sir N* Sircar the chairman of 
the reception committee with a strong committee 
to help him, Major A. C. Chatter ji, being 

the general secretary. The names of the general 
president and the sectional presidents will be 
announced in due course. 

Ladies take part in die general and sectional 
sittings and have, besides, a separate section of 
their own, of which Srimati Sailabala Devi, ivife 
of Dr. J. K. Sen, has been chosen chairwoman of 
the reception committee. No better choice could 
have been made. Last year she presided over 
the ladies’ section in Calcutta. She is a poetess 
whose poems are noted for their simple devotional 
appeal. 


Professor Sylvain Levi 

In Professor Sylvain Levi of the University 
of Paris the W'orld has lost perhaps the greatest 
Indologist and orientalist living. He had a 
special knowledge of Indology and of the Chinese 


Photo by Haripcida Roy 

Mods, and Mme. Syh'aiu Levi 
at Sant ini ketan 


ul 

if 


and Tibetan languages, literatures, history and 
cultures. He was for some time professor of 
Indolog>' and Sinology in Visvabharati, and he 
and Sladame Levi became very popular with the 
students and staff of that University and the 
families resident in the neighbourhood. Though he 
was 72 at the time of his death, he maintained to 
the last the alertness and enthusiasm of youth. 
Madame L. Morin writes ; 


For long years, Monsieur Sylvain Levi had been a 
Proffer at the College de France. He was the 
Preadent of the Department of Religlowa Sciences 
in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, the President of the 
Asiatic^ Society in France and of the Aw^iation 
Francaise des Amis de POrient. He wai also the 
organiser and animator of the Paris Institute of 
Indian Civilization, which has been such .a lively 
nucleus of Indian lore ever since its creation. In 
one word. Professor* Levi was the head and heart of 
Oriental Studies in France, 
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Professor Levi’s scientific author) iv va*? ^real, but 
ms moral influence was no less powerful. His work 
as the President of the Universal Jewish Alliance. 
IIS untiring devotion to the relief organizations in 
tavoiir of the Jews taking refuge in France because 
ot persecution in other countries arc a splendid 
contnbution in the field of social service. 

As a pupil of the great Bergaigne. he siudied llie 
i'^anskru language and literature with passionate in- 
vest and eiuhiisiasin. Later on he was also (o learn 
Tibetan, Chinese, and other language?- of the East, 
rri) lessor Levi was more lhan once .sent on mission* 
lo eastern countries* India, Japan and Siberia. He 
was fur sonic time the Director of the Franco-Japaiiefe 
Hoij«e at Tokyo. 

Professor Sylvain Lcvi% chief work* arc: Tht* 
Indian Theatre.’’ Biiddhacharita,” Tlie Dncirme 
of the Sacrifico in the Brahmanas,*’ ‘'Nepal, the 
Hobogirin,” “A Dictionary of Buddhism,*’ "After 
Chinese and Jupanese i^c'urces.” "India and the 
World,” “Several Translations of Indian Sacred Texts 
such as the Maliayana-Sulralamkara.” etc. 

U is difficult Ui give an idea of Professor Levi's 
generosity to Indians in Paris. Btisy a$ he was. he 
nianagod to answer e\t*iv ItiTOr. and to aj'c a-4ieariv 
welcome to any of his stiidaiua ‘Tc rpr i rcrf*In f or m a» 

lion, as well as to Indian in Pari> whu asked 

him for an appointmem.^^ Similarly he was never 
known to refuse a letter of introduction. Theso 
(hnalU nniv appear as little things, but they tcstif>* 
lo his noble and generous heart. Countless Indian 
j^iiulejilJ fiiiishrd their studies here, only thanks to 
Ills encouraging advice, and in several caaof lo ihr 
financial' help that he procured for them. Ami all 
this was done gii icily, almost in secret, so that the 
prr«iin concerned never felt delicate about ii. 

A public meeting was held in Calcutta in liis 
memory, at which, among others, the following 
luclios and genlleinen were present : 

Miss Josephine MacLeod. Ramkrishna-Vevakananda 
Asram. Bclur, M. P. Dubois, ConsubGeneral. France. 
Mr. T. Vimalananda, ^ Mahabodlil Sneiely, Srlinati 
Indira Devi Chaudhuri. Mr. Jalindra Chakrabarty, 
Mr. S. Deb, Swdmt Vimuktanand.i. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Professor Dr. U. N. Ghosal, Mr. P. 
Chmufhnri, Pandit Vi(lbush<*khara Bhattacharya Sastri, 
Professor Dr. P. C. Bapehi. Mr. Ilari Mohan Basu. 
Profe^i^or Dr. KaliJas Nag. and Professor Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji 

The following resolutions were passed : 

1. This Meeting records its sense of profound 
sorrow at the lamentable death of Professor Sylvain 
Levi, the great Indologist and Orientalist, a distim 
guished educationist and savant, a warm friend of 
Indians and Indian culture. 

2. This Meeting further resolves that a copy of 
this resolution signed by the President and the 
.Members present be forwarded to Mtnc. Levi and her 
family through the “Les Amis de Paris.” Greater 
India Society, Mahabodhi Society, National Council 
of Education and other cultural Associations. 

3. This Meeting also resolves that a committee 
consisting of Mr. P. Choudhuri. Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Challcrji, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. U. N. Ghosal, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Mr. Jalindra Chakrabarty and 
Prof. S. SiK-hawardy be formed to devise ways and 
means for perpetuating his memory. 


Ramcshicar Prasad Varma 

Kaine=h'^ar Prasad Varma. the young artist 
of Bihar, died lirematu.ely last month. He 
helonsed to a famih of heiedilary artISt^. xlis 
father. Babii ishv^ari' Prasad \ arma. an artist ol 


Rameshwat Piusad Varrua 


repute, who is still alive, held a high post in the 
Calcutta Government School of Art. Rameshwar 
Prasad Varma went to England after obtaining 
a training in India aitd spent about five years 
abroad, where his w'ork was appreciated by com- 
petent critics. He intended lo start a school of 
an in Patna. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he has not lived to do it. 

Gopal Krishna Devadhar 

All India — and particularly the Bombay 
Presidency — mourns the loss of Gopal Krishna 
Devadhar. He w as a great organiser and ivorker 
with a great heart and an even temper. A^'ilh 
him work w’as worship. His enthusiasm \ras a 
steadily burning fire w'hich supplied energy for 
the various activities which kept him busy till 
he was struck down by a fatal illness. He was a 
widower for the last few years of his life. Few 
knew how he felt the loss of his partner in life. 
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iravel and which has now mote than 20 branch. 
all over India. This Society offer?' women a com- 
prehensive adult and vocational educarion. At the 
time of his death, Mr, Devadliar was engup^ed in 
completing a building for the Seva Sadan. worth u 
lakh of rupees, for nurses’ training class. B^'fore he 
(ell ilh a month ago, he was also busy in aI rangemen(^ 
for celebrating the Silver Jubilee of the Seva Sadan. 
in a fitting manner. 

For a numl)er of years he was llu* General 
Secretary of the Indian National Social Conference 
and presided over the last conferenc(‘ ludd in 
Madras 1933. When the Mopla Rebellion broke 
out in Malabar in 1921, Mr. Devadliar and his 
colleagues went to Malabar and organised relief work 
for the refugees a fact well known to all. After ibc. 
relief work was over, Mr. Devadhav organised the 
Malabar Reconstruction Work, which has now 
opened a number of rural uplift centres in the 

iiilerior of Malabar. . , 

He was one of the pioneers of the Co-operalivc 
Movement in the Bombay Presiilency and took a 
leading part in organising the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute, of wliich he was the Vice- 
President for a long time. He was conned ed also 
with the Bombay Provincial Bank us a direclor till 
his death. He was a member of several co-operative 
committees of inguiry started by iho Madras, Mysore. 
Tr a vane ore and Cochin Governments. 

He was the Vice-President of the Servants <»f India 
Society since the death of Mr. Cokhale and wa« its 
president for over 6 years, from the time the Rt. Han. 
V. S. Srinivasa Saslri vacated that afTire for vcas<ms 
of health and duties abroad. During hi.^ period of 
presidentship, he gave a new orientation to the policy 
of the Society by emphasising the need for ruiMl 
uplift an<l for raising the average capacity and 
character of the Indian masses. 

Frorfi his early days be was inlere?»(ed in Labour 
uplift and started the Debt Redomplion Socicly in 
Bombay. He had also been oonsianlly figliliii^i 
against lUc social disabilities of the iiutciucliahb^*'. 
He look a leading part in the Harijan aclivitics al 
the instance of Mahatma Gandhi and was tin* 
President of the Maharaslitrn Harijan Sangh. 

As president of the Deccan Agricultural Assacb.* 
lion, he gave very valuable evidence before the Ru.mI 
Agricullnral Commission and the Governnu^ni of 
India elected him three times as a member of tlio 
Agricultural Research Council. He also inlcrc't M 
himself, latterly, in the agricultural problems of 
Travanccre and Cochin. In 192+ lie organiKnl (he 
South Indian Flood Relief Fund in Bombay and 
collected a large amount for the relief of dm sufferer'^ 
in South India. During tlic cyclone havoc in South 
Arcot and Taujore in 1933, he was of great assistance 
to workers in giving relief to the people. Years ago 
he had done valuable famine relief work in the TI. P. 

He was a great believer in institutional work anc 
in building up in the country the highest type of 
character and capacity for public work. His mission 
in life had been to uplift women, the depresjoi 
classes, the labourers and the peasants, The work 
of the foreign missionariee appealed to him most 
and he always used to say that, while other leaders 
were engaged in the task of achieving natiuual 
freedom, it was equally an important duty to 
nationalise social service work. His heart was full 
of love for all and he was ever willing to help any 
Indian who sought his assistance. Ho leaves behind 
him two sons and four daughters. 


In ail that he did he was above caste and creed 
and party. No brief biographical skelch can do 
justice to his pcTsonaiily and career. 


Gopal Krisiina Devadhar 

The following paragraphs contain the salient 
fa^'U relating to his life : 

Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadliar was born in 1871 
and received his early education in the New En^ish 
.School al PooUs'i and later on in the Wilson College. 
Bombay. He took his M.A. degree in IIMM and 
afterwards served as Principal of the Aryan Educa- 
tional Society High School, of which he was the 
Chairman of the Managing Board till his death. 
Early in life he came under the influence of 
Lokamauya Tilak and Mr. Gokhale. Finally he 
joined Mr. Gokhale in his public work in 1904 and 
was one of the first to join the Servants of India 
Society, which was founded by Mr. Gokhale in 1905. 
He organised the Bombay Social Service League, 
which has today a large body of life- workers. Ho 
awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind medal in 1914 in 
recognition of his social service work and the 
C.I.E. in 1927. 

In 1918 he loured in England and the Continent 
as a member of the Indian Press Delegation. 

He was the founder, honorary organiser and 
general secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan, a society' 
started in 1919, soon after his retom from foreign 
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Professor Yonejiro Noguchi in Calcutta 

Professor Yonejiro Noguchi, the distinguished 
Japanese poet, ^vho has come to deliver a course of 
lectures in the Calcutta and other Universities, 
ninvecl in Calcutta on the 11th November last and 
ui9 already finished his lectures here. He has 
become popular here, as his many engagements 
testify. Interviewed by press representatives, he 
made a statement, in the course of which he said: 

I an here more to leam from you than lo teadi 
you, ^ j here is nothing more audacious, I know, than 
lu think that a child can leacli his mother. When I 
accepted the kindly invitation your Universities 
honoured me with, 1 was brought at once lo retrospec* 
lion and then to self-analysis. I wondered and said, 

What am I But my mind grew gradually 
composed and oven relieved, when I thought that 
each person is not without his idiosyncrasy developed, 
wisely or unwisely, under the background with which 
iie shares hi?* fate. If I go to India, I thought, I 
will take nothing but my own soul, simple and naked, 
and lay it open before her people lo be examined 
freely, If I can ever teach them and receive their 
relumed courte&y, that will be the unexpected joy 
Ihttt makes this life worth living. 


As regards Buddhism, which is Jie connect- 
ing link between Japan and India, the Poet 
observed : 

I came to you, let me confess?, wiih only imagina- 
tion which hardly touche? knovidedjie, because even 
what I know of Buddhistr.. your ancient religion that 
is dving out, I understand, in your country today, is 
limited and shabby. When I -ay that Japan know's 
India ihroi'gh Buddhism, that m^ans that we know 
nothing about your present condition. Bin it is not 
without delight that we Japanese aie still loyal with 
umlag^nug faith, to Buddhism, which the Emperor 
IGmmei of the middle sixth centurv* legally sanctified; 
the manv hundred thousand Buddhist temples that 
flourish even today with pagfidas and bell-lowers may 
\ye taken for a symbol of the reverence we gladly pay 
to you. Once in an essay on Nikko I said: ^'It is 
not loo much to say that India begins right here iu 
Nikko, in the same sense that modernized Tokyo 
of the pre^^nt day is spiritually a part of London or 
New York.^’ 

He next proceeded to give some idea of his 
Indian programme: 

As one of my Indian programmes I look forward 
with a great pleasure, when my work is done in 
Calcutta, to a pilgrimage lo Buddha Gaya and 
Samadi where, beckoned by the ©cenes of great events 
in Buddha’s life, my mind wottld promptly hum the 
iiolv name to which I have been accustomed since 
my’ rhildhood. N*'t being a religioub sluilent, I do 
not know how far apart Buddhism is from Hinduism; 
but when the faithful believer of the latter hastens 
to the Ganges for self-mortificatioii, I would be re- 
minded, I think, of the austerities which Buddha 
practised before he aro*^ with Enlightenment. 
Again ! do not know what the philos<jphy of Yoga is, 
although an Indian friend tried to leach me in Japan; 
if it means, as one of its beliefs the wiilulrawal of 
tiie senses from external changes, I perfect ly agree 
with it; for once I wrote: “Let me go to tlie forest, 
not to write epigrams, but to walk between the law 
wijtten by life in a trance." I fee] happy in the 
unticipation of finding many l>elief> in common with 
VOII, 

9 

His lectures in Calcutta have all been open 
to the public. 

We do not know whether any of his poems, 
which are written in English, have been 
translated into any Indian vernacular except 
Bengali. In Bengali there are metrical transla- 
tions of some of his poems which were made more 
than twenty years ago by the late poet 
Satyendranath Dalta. They were included in his 
Mani-manjusha, published in 1322 B.E. One of 
his translations appeared in our Prubasi in 
1319 B.E., that is, some twenty-three years ago. 


Presentation of Buddhist Relics to 
Sarnath Vihara 

The fourth anniversary of the great Buddhist 
temple of Mulagandha Kuti Vihara at Sarna|.h 
was celebrated last month. It was a big fair 
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attended b) both Buddhists and Hindus. About 
400 Buddhist pilgrims came to Benares from 
Japan. China, Germany, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Burma, Siam, and Chittagong in Bengal. The 
gathering of Hindus from Benares and other 
places was large. The most important function 
was the presentation of relics to the temple by 
Mr. Blakiston, director-general of archaeology, 
on behalf of the Government of India. These 
relics were found at Mirpur Khas in Sind in 1910 
by the late Mr. Henry Cousens of the archaeo- 
logical survey department. In the coui'se of an 
interesting and informative speech Mr. Blakiston 
staled “ that the relic in all probability was a 
body relic of the Buddha himself and the funeral 
ashes perhaps those of Upagupta. the famous 
religious preceptor, who was especially instru- 
mental in spreading the doctrine among the 
people of Sind.” 

Sir Phillip Chetxvode on Dr. Monnje’s 
Public School 

Those who have doubts as to whether 
Government would allow any public schools to 
be started of which military training is a part of 
the courses may he reassured on reading the 
following letter which Sir Pliillip Chetwode, the 
late Commander-in-Chief, has written to Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, who intends to establish such a school: 

“I am quill* ceriaiii that from the army point of 
view, we shall never gel that constant supply of youn;; 
men which is essential for the army unless more and 
more public schools are started in India; and T can 
only hope that the one in which you are persimally 
interested will set an CNample that will be followed 
all over the country. I have great pleasure in en- 
closing a donation of Rs. 100. wishing you every 
success.” 

Dr. Moonje has already got a donation of 
Rs. one lakh for his schotil from the gentleman 
popularly known as Pralap Seth, and expects to 
he able to collect more. 

Aristocracy and Military Leadership 

In his last speech to the Council of State 
as Commander-in-Chief, Sir Phillip Chetw-ode 
said that India had the men who after proper 
training could become military leaders and 
command armies but that they did not join the 
military schools. The men he referred to be- 
longed ?o the class designated the “ natural 
leaders of the people ” — the aristocracy and the 
ruling families. It is not denied that some of 
their scions possess undeveloped military talent. 
Bu^ in every country, including India, great 
military leaders have been bom in- bumble 


families. Napoleon Bonaparte was not a born 
aristocrat, nor Wellington, nor Clive. Sivaji, 
the founders of the Scindia and Gaikwad families, 
Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan had no royal ancestry. 
In France, from among her 2000 foundlings per 
annum, many attain the rank of admiral, general, 
captain, and other officers. 

Muslim Fishermen in Assam 

It ha? been repeatedly pointed out in this 
Revieii- that there are so-called “ untouchables ” 
among Muslims also. In the course of a state- 
ment submitted to the Hammond Committee by 
the Muslim fishermen of Sylhet in Assam, who 
form 25 per cent of the total Muliammadan 
population of that district, they say: 

“In spite of theoretical equality other Mus^almans 
do not enter into matrimonial alliances with ua. The 
fishermen and other Miissalmane form different 
punches, even neighbours belonging to the two 
different communities are not permitted to belong to 
the same social ‘ punch,’ so that members of our 
community are not invited to any social dinners....” 

The Sylhet Chronicle observes : 

In short this community represent the Muslim 
haiijans. It is ver>- important to realise that just at 
present all the members of this ccmniunily do not live 
fay catching and selling fish. Some of them have 
gone in for higher education and have taken to other 
professions. But it seems acquisition of knowledge 
and properly has not benefited this community any 
way. They are still being treated as a separate raslo 
on account of their birth! The considerations that 
led to the reservation of seats for the Hindu harijans 
apply equally here. The interests of this community 
do not appear be safe in the hands of the caste 
Muslims. We only hope that after this revelation 
tills community will not go unrepresented. 

Primary Education in Travancore 

Perhaps the Travancore State spends a 
larger part of its revenue on education tlian any 
other State or British Province in India. The 
Travancore Government makes primary education 
the first charge on educational funds, and spends 
58.3 per cent of the total educational expenditure 
on it. Over 99 per cent of the expenditure in 
primary education is borne by the State in 
Travancore as against 50 per cent in Madras, 
61 per cent in Bombay, 33 per cent in Bengal. 

Husband and Wife Awarded Nobel. Prize 
for Chemistry 

The Nobel Prize for Chemistry has been 
awarded to Professor Joliot of Paris and his wife 
Madame Curie Joliot, daughter of Madame Curie. 
The daughter has taken after the mother — Madame 
Curie got one Nobel Prize jointly with her 
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husband, and another for her own individuai 
researches. 

Nobel Prize for Physics 

The Nobel Prize for Physics has been aw arded 
to Professor Janies Chadwick of Cambridge in 
recognition of his discovery of the neutron. 

Restricting Calcutta University Franchise 

The Bengal Education League has subtnitted 
ihe following just and reasonable memorandum to 
Government on the proposed restriction of tlie 
Calcutta University Franchise: 

It is a matter for extreme regret that while an 
auenipi has been made to widen the franchtie 
geiteraUy in so far as the Provincial field is con- 
cerned in the new scheme of const) uuional reforms, 
In the case of the franchise; of the Calciitia Univer- 
sity a different policy is proposed to be followed, 
viz., restricting the franchise of the Calcutta Uni/er- 
slty constituency for the Benpal Legislative Assembly 
under the new Constitution to mcmliers of the Senate 
and registered graduates alone in place of graduates 
of seven years' standing as at present. There can 
be no jusiifiraihin, in the opinion of the Bengal 
Education League, fur the proposed restriction of the 
fraacliise, inasmuch as this will have the "ffect 
of ‘'narrowing down the electorate for the University 
seat from about eleven thousand voters to less than 
four hundred.’* 

The existing franchise was fixed on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. It may naturally 
he expected tluvt the long period that has elapsed 
since then and the experience that Im be^n gained 
rkiring this time fully entitle the public to expect 
that in.stead of reducing the franchise witliin the 
narrowest possible limits, the authorities would wideu 
it so that graduates of five years* stalling may he 
allowed to vote instead of eeven years only as at 
present. 

The Bengal Education League urges that the 
reactionary proposal to restrict the franchise of the 
Calcutta Ujiiversily in Fellows and those registered 
graduates only who have paid their fees for the 
two precciiing years be rejected and the existing 
system widened on the line suggested in this Memo- 
randum. 

Andrew Carnegie Centenary 

The first birth cenlenary of Andrew Carnegie, 
the promoter of world peace movements, was 
happily celebrated at the University of Calcutta 
(Asutosh Hall) under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Relations Club. The speeches and 
tributes naturally developed into a veritable 
symposium on the problems of world peace and 
the urgent need of organising peace education. 
Distinguished ladies and gentlemen, Indians, 
Europeans and Americans, participated in the 
function which, true to the spirit of Andrew 
Carnegie, breathed an atmosphere of peace and 


haimony. The following touching message from 
Mrs. Louise W. Carnegie w^as read out by 
Dr, Kalidas Nag, the Hony. Secretary of the 
Centenary Committee: ‘‘It gives me great plea- 
sure to know that Mr. Carnegie’s Centenary will 
be celebrated in India on Nov. 25th this year. 
My husband was such a believer in world brother- 
hood diat every indication of the growth of that 
ideal is most gratifying, and I pray that every 
effort to promote mutual understanding and good- 
will may draw the world closer together, until 
there is no East or West and we are all one in 
our desire to understand one another’s point of 
view, while living at our highest and best. My 
earnest good wishes go to the International Rela- 
tions Club of the Calcutta University.’’ Dr. Nag 
announced that a series of meetings will be held 
in different parts of India and he thanked the 
different branches of the Carnegie benefactions 
for their interest in the development of liilcr- 
nalional Relations Clubs in India and for the 
valuable reports, books and monographs presented 
to the Club by the Carnegie Endow'inent for 
International Peace, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the Carnegie Insiilulion of Washington, 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust as well as of 
the Scottish Universities, including the Diimfern- 
line Trust of Carnegie’s native village. 

Mr. Carnegie paid a vi.-^il to India and. after 
his return, gave his impressions in several articles 
CO ntri bated to periodicals. In one of them, which 
appeared in The Nineieetuh Cimiury and Aj(et\ 
August. ]90o, he wrote: “I do not believe God 
ever made any iiiai) or an\ nation good enough 
to rule another man or another nation.” 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart. Principal of the Scoltish 
Church College and Chairman of the Reception 
Conmillee, in his thoughtful address gave a 
brilliant character-sketch of Carnegie who intro- 
duced a new era hy making Justice the basis of 
the prodiirlion and distribution of wealth. 

The Hon’ble Sir Manmallia Nath Muklierjee. 
the Actitjg Chief Justice of Bengal, in liis Presi- 
denliul Address, emphasised (he importance of 
Carnegie’s work in connection with the develop- 
ment of “ Arbitration ” as the only civilized 
method of settling disputes between man and man. 
and nation and nation. 

Dr. C. E. Turner, Chairman, Ilcaltli Sccaion 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, observed that associations like the Inter- 
national Relations Club of the Calcutta liiiiversiiy 
could do much to bring about better understanding 
between people.^! of different races. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Editor of the 
Statesman, in a thought-provoking speech exposed 
the hollowness of the arguments of the milifa- 
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risls who pretend to make arnianieuts the basis 
for peace. 

Mrs. Kiron Bose, Secretary of the National 
Council of Women of India, brought her feeling 
tribute to Carnegie and his loyal wife on behalf 
of the growing womanhood of India. She was 
followed by Mrs. Leeloff of tlie International 
Peace League who vigorously attacked the lelhergy 
of menfolk to organize peace education for 
children, for, she rightly ohserved: “it was for 
the children of the future and not tlie hardened 
middle-aged utilitarians to de^elop peace as an 
instrument of human collaboration.” 

Womanhood of America was also ably re- 
represented by Mrs. Martha Fincke. professor of 
Music, Mt. Holyoke College, who struck a note of 
optimism by pointing out that several inHueniial 
groups of individuals are patiently and loyally 
serving the cause of peace against tremendous 
odds. Mrs. Marion Brown Shelton, a talented 
poetess, equally emphasised the need of co-opera- 
tive work in peace education, utilizing specially 
ihe best forms of cinemas for that purpose. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Dr. Ankel- 
saria, in their moving speeches urged the nsing 
generation to follow the example? of Carnegie 
and very appropriately cited jiistances to show 
that Carnegie’s spirit is manifest to-day in India 
through the generous lienefactlon? of Indian 
donors like Preinchand Roychand. Sir T. N. 
Palit, Sir Rash Behari Ghose and others. 

Profiteering in Electric Supply 

Last month a good deal of evidence was given 
l)efore the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
Charges Advisory Committee in relation to the 
price of electricity. One of the witnesses, Mr. I. E. 
Gilbert, argued that it was now' admitted in the 
Corporation’s reply that “ Coal was cheap — Rs. 0 
a ton. It was also on record that Labour was 
cheap. But on the management side up went the 
graph of expenditure. He maintained that much 
could be done to improve this part of the costs.” 
“Mr. Gilbert contended that there was obviously 


On the 'I'th June, 1935, Capt. Cazalet asked (he 
-Minister of Transport in the House of Parliament if 
lie could state the rates charged for electricity in 
Manchester, Leeds and Edinburgh, as also m any 

other four rural districts. „ i- i 

The following is the answer by Mr. Hore-Behsha, 

Minister of Transport : , , • 

District— Unit rate of two-part tariff for domestic 

supply: 

Manchester — (half penny). 

Leeds— iad. (half penny). 

Edinburgh — \'jd. (half penny). 

Rural areas : 

Norfolk— (three-quarter penny). 

N. Riding of Yorks— Id. (one penny). 

Bucks— "'id. (three quarter penny). 

Wilt* & Berks— IVid. (one and quarter penny). 

^Electrical Revieiu 35. 

Ill this connection attention may be drawn to 
an article in the November number of Sc’encc and 
Cullure dealing with Public Supply of Electricity, 
in which it has been shown that the electric 
supply companies in our country are profiteers. 


Bengal Administration Report for 1933-34 

A copy of “ Report on the Administration of 
Bengal. 1933-34 (with a summary of political and 
general events for the calendar year 1934) ’ was 
“ forwarded ” to us “ by order of the Government 
of Bengal” on the Uth of November Iasi. On 
account of the rather late publication of these 
ofiicial reports, they lose their news value to a 
considerable extent, Hence, as there is no dearth 
oi fresh news of great importance, these reports 
are not diseased as they ought to be. What must 
aUo to some extent contribute io the disinclination 
of publicists to discuss them is the fact that no- 
body appears to be responsible for the opinions 
expressed therein, For, in the introduction lo th^* 
Report under comment it is stated : 

“The Report is published under the aiilliorily and 
with the approval of the Government of Bengal, biU 
this approval does not nec^sarily extend to every 
particular expression of opinion.’* 

Nevertheless, we shall refer to a few items 
in Renort. 


something very high shown or spent on manage- 
ment in ihe Calcutta outfit.’’ 

The folowing extracts, taken from his 
evidence, show how dear electricity is in Calcutta 

and its neighbourhood : 

“Thirty-six millions of Great Britain’s population 
live in areas where electricity can be obtained. . . • 
“Thirty millions of this number can obtain electri- 
city' on a two-part tariff at Id, per unit or less. • . . 
“Twenty millions at %rf. per unit or less. . . • 
“Ten milBons at per unit or less. . . . ^ 

“ Nearly 350 imdmtdKiags are selling electricity 

at Id. per unit or less.’’ . * 

— Bketricat Times* 


Government's tommuruil'mindedn^ss 

In the Bengal Administration Report for 
1933-34, page 220, we read : 

“ Nationality of editor?.— 563. Information about 
caste or nationality of the editors is not available 
in many cases. But the broad division into Hindu, 
Moslem and Christian may be taken as clear, and on 
this division there were 622 Hindu tin eluding 
Brahmo), 68 Moslem and 72 Christian publications.” 

Are Hindus, Moslems and Christians different 
‘‘ nationalities ’’ or ** castes ” ? 
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„ This aiixiet) to ascertain and publish the 
nationality or “caste” of the editors seems 
to a ne;\ development in the official mind; 
for, do not find any such paragraph in the 
Report for 1931-32. 

Is there any census of Jewish. Protestant, 
ilonian Catholic, and other editors in Great 
Britain? 

The paragraph. howe\er, has its value. It 
shows, according to the official interpretation of 
and deduction from such statistics, that the 
majority community in Bengal is very slighllv 
affected by seditiousness, being surpassed in this 
respect even by such a small community as tlie 
Christians. Of course, the small output of perio- 
dical and current literature by a community also 
shows the low Ie\ol of its culture and education. 
But that does not matter. That it is not seditious 
makes it supremely fit for being the sub-ruling 
community in the province under British domi- 
nance. 

As the official mind lias developed such in- 
tellectual curiosity in relation to the journalistic 
productivity of different religious communities, 
may it be suggested that another field for official 
statistical inquiry and research would be the per- 
centage of revenue contributed by the different 
communities and the amounts specially spent for 
them out of public funds. 

Fiscal productivity and fiscal hunger arc 
important fields of research. 

Terrorism in Bengal 

Part 1 of the Bengal Administration Reports 
1933-34, gives a general summary of events for 
the calendar year 1934.” It consists of 45 pages. 
Out of these 45, 12 are devoted to an account of 
non- official terrorism ” in Bengal, indicating 
the space it fills in the official mind. The opening 
sentence of this section tells us: 

Although the action taken during the previous 
year under the powers possessed by the executive 
had enabled the authorities to a large extent to 
prevent outrages and to keep the outward manifesta- 
tions of terrorist activity under control recruitment 
was still going on in full vigour, chiefiy through the 
circulation of terrorist literature to impressionable 
youths either privately ur through libraries, and cluhs, 
deagned ostensibly to promote mental and physical 
culture.'* 

There is an impression prevalent in Bengal 
that terrorist literature is circulated by informers 
and agents provocateurs also. Governmeut should 
inquire whether this impression is entirely base- 
less or not. For our part, we have already w’arned 
studCTts and young men not to accept suspected 
literature from anybody. Many of them have 


been prosecuted for possessing such literature <iud 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Jl 
not always come out who gave them sui 

stuff. 

Thr coilc lading paragraph devoted to terror- 
ism runs as foll^jws : 

tlic siriialifiii in Bcngnl has improved, llu 
iinpn*ve!r*eiil will Iasi only so lung as conslaiu 
pressure Is maimained. Torrori&<ra has not yet hern 
eradicait-d from Dtuigul, and tif-wr will br, nu-rely 
l)y special legi.-^'ianon. But it lins been, and Ciin 
always 1 h*, kept in check by the firm use of 'Au' 
p6wrr^ granted l>y special legislation. T!ie only Uopr 
of ii.s disappearing lies in a complete change of 
lifaxl oil the part of I he terrorists and those who 
sympathiiH^ with I he icrrorists. Reference has already 
iiern made lo ihe improvement in the public attiui<l<‘ 
towards terrori?.m. If ihU aitiiiule can be mainiained, 
then there every hope that with the help of police 
action lerrorist activities will eventually be broiighi 
to an end as they were in IQIH. But iht; terrori^l 
pHilies are noi yet as crippled as they v.'ere in 1918. 
and there is still unfortuns'ilely every indication tlial 
the leaders who are interned are dclerminod lo rr- 
commence the organization of r'voiution the nioinenl 
iiu*y arc released P. xxxii. ^Idministratuvi 

Report. 1^33-34. 

This paragraph contains an emphatic asser- 
tion that special tegislaliuti has not succeeded in 
eradicating terrorism from Bengal and will ne\et 
succeed in doing so. But the claim is put forward 
that it has kept it in check and will always lie 
able to do so. So this slalenicnt is a defence of 
and a plea for special legislation. Such being 
the case, publicists cannot use this paragraph as 
an indirect confession of failure on the part of 
Government to deal with terrorism. For it only 
amounts to saying that special legislation ht\^ 
done all that it is claimed on its behalf. The 
paragraph also gives an indication that ihc policy 
of internment will not be given up. 

We do not support either special legislalioii or 
the policy of internment. 

For the total disappearance of terrorisni the 
official mind depends on a complete change of 
heart on the part of the terrorists and those who 
sympathise with the terrorists. But the Report 
does not say or suggest how this change of heaii 
will take place or be brought about. If terrorism 
be without any cause or causes, the terrorists* 
future change of heart, if any, may also be cause- 
less. But if terrorism has some causes, the 
terrorists’ future change of heart must also he 
produced by some causes. The non-official public 
in Bengal believe that the principal cause of 
terrorism is political, and that the econordc con- 
dition of Bengal is a predisposing circumstance. 
If this diagno.^is js correct, terroristic change of 
heart can be brought about by political changes 
and economic betterment. 


1 h 
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0§ences Against Women 

The latest Bengal Adruinisiration Report 
obsen^es: 

** It is deplorabie that oSences against women 
coming under sections 366 and 354 of the loLiian 
Penal Code again show an increase. There were 52 
cases more compared with the figure of the previous 
year, or an increase of 75 per cent.” 

The official mind tries to derive some con- 
solation— we do not — from the fact that 


Chanda. 


Prakrit— Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Bombay. 

Historv'— Rev. Henry Hcra^ Bombay, 
ircliacologv — K. N. Dikshit, Delhi. 

Ethnology— Rat Bahadur Ramaprasad 

Abanindra Nath Tagore, Calcutta. 
Philology— Ur. V. S. Suktaukar, Poona. 

Dravidian Languages— Rao Bahadur R. Narastnlia- 

chana^ Mysore. _ ^ . v 

lado- Aryan Languages— Dr. Suruti Kumar 

Q^allerjec, Calcutta . — Vfiittd Press. 


‘^The increase reported in 1932 as compared with 
1931 was 94 or 15.7 per cent, so that tiiougit the 
position is far from satisfactory the rate of increase 
has declined.” 

The increase in 1933 look place in 16 dis- 
tricts, that is, in the greater part of Bengal. 

We are told, 

“ The matter is one which continues to engage the 
attention of Governmeni, and the question whether 
the Whipping Act of 1909 should not be amended so 
as to make persons convicted of o&ences against 
women liable to the punishment of whipping is now 
under examination.” 

The attention of Government will give the 
jHiblic satisfaction when it produces adequate 
results. In the words “ now under examination,’’ 
how many days, weeks, months, or years is the 
word now ” equivalent to? 

The Report gives the figures for llte offences 
coming under sections 366 and 354 of the Indian 
Penal Code, t.e., kidnapping or abduction of 
women, and use of criminal force to women with 
intent to outrage their modesty. It does not give 
the figures for offences coming under section 376 
(rape by a person other than the husband), for 
which 231 persons were tried. 

Punishment for gang rape should include 
forfeiture of property. Those persons also 
ought to be tried and punished, if found guilty., 
who harbour offenders and conceal their 
victims. 

Sometimes the girls and women victimised are 
never traced. In such cases, the property of the 
offenders, if proved guilty under any of the 
sections referred to above, should be confiscated. 

All-India Oriental Conference 

Mysore, Nov. 28. 

In connection with the seventh session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference which will be held in 
Mysore, at the end of December, the following 
persons have been elected as presidents of the several 
secuTonal meetings to be held under the auspices of 
the conference : 

Vedic section — Dr. Lakshin an Sarup, Lahore. 

Iranian — Mr. Anklesaria. Bombay. 

Islamic — Dr. Naizamuddin, Hyderabad. 

Clas^cal Sanskrit— Dr. S. K. De, Dacca. 

Philosophy — Professor Hirayanna, Mysore* 


Indian Population Conference 

II has now been decided to hold the first 
Indian Popula;ion Conference on January 27 and 
28 in Lucknow, with Sir U. N. Brahmachari as 
General President under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Population Research, India, which was 
organized in February last. Dr. Radha Kamal 
Mukerjee. Head of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Lucknow University, is the con- 
vener of the Conference. 

The Conference will devote itself to a dis- 
cussion of problems of social biology, hygiene, 
vital statistics, nutrition, production and popula- 
tion trends in the different provinces, on which the 
institute has been inviting papers and research 
wf»rk. 

Has ihe Incredibk Happened ? 

A book in Englislt entitled “Can the Hindus Rule 
fndU ?” by James J<*nston, m.a., printed by F. J. 
Ashelfonl, St. Helier, Jersey, and published by P. S. 
King and Son, Limited, Orchard House, Westminster. 
Loudon, has been forfeited by the Bengal Govern- 
ment on the ground that the said book contains 
m^ter which promotes or is intended to promote 
feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects, and which is deliberately 
and maliciously intended to outrage the religious 
feehngs of the class of His Majesty's subjects who 
ore Hindus by insulting the religion or the religious 
beliefs of that class, the pnhlication of which is 
punishable under sections 153A and 295A of the 
Inchan Penal Code. 

Books which give offence to Hindus — for 
instance, “ Mother India ” by an American 
woman — are not usually proscribed. Hence, one 
is led to suspect that “ Can the Hindus Rule 
India ?” perhaps tends to bring the British 
Government into hatred or contempt, besides 
being offensive to the Hindus. We say “ perhaps,” 
as we have not seen the book. 

Birth-Control 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the American drara- 
pion of artificial methods of birth-control, 
has come out to India at the invitation 
of the Indian Women’s Conference. We do 
not like artificial methods of birth-control, 
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and therefore do noi ad%'ocate theia. But 

o'-if dislike and objections, we 
tliink artificial methods of birth-control can- 
not for years and decade? benefit thore to whom 
smad families would be of advantage. What is 
called scientific birth-conirol requires some ex- 
penditure to purchase :he things required and 
some knowledge to use them. "Consideiing tlie 
utter destitution of the masses in Incila. one cannot 
say that they can spare even a pie to buv these 
things. As rega'-ds knowledge, 29 per thousand 
or less than three in a hundred of the female 
population of India, are literate. 

The ladies who move resolution.^ in favour 
of artificial birth control in women's meetings 
and who vote for them, generally belong to the 
class of the aristocracy and t!ie upper middle 
class and can bring up comparadvely large 
families. So it i? not poverty which stands in 
the way of their rearing many cliildrcn. They 
do not like to Lake the ironble to mother many 
boY-s and girls. A? for the poveix -stricken 
masses, we have shown that scientific birth 
control, even if it were quite unobjectionable, 
cannot lie practised by ihem because of their 
poverty and ignorance. Beside-s. those who talk 
of birth control for them do not know in what 
small single-room h«>vels ciorcs of them live. 
Can birth control methods be adopted with any 
decency in such hovels? 

Birth-control by conlinenre is necessary. U 
is difficult, but not impossible. 

Material and intellectual progress and cul- 
tural advancement make men and women inter- 
ested in many things besides a mere animal 
existence. For this rea.?on and because of soau; 
biological and psychological factors, intellectual 
and cultured people, even ;f they do not practise 
birth-control, often have small families. There- 
fore, those who do not want India to be over- 
populated would do well to raise the standard 
of living of the in.^sses and educate them to be 
intelligent and cultured citizens. 

Whatever the case mav be in other countries, 
the practice of artificial birth-control in India 
by the clas^e^^ which have the means and knowledge 
to do so, would result in a dwindling intellectual 
and cultured class and in their being swamped by 
an illiterate and poverty-stricken huge mass of 
humanity. Therefore, in this country it is the 
duty of the intelligentsia to rear as large families 
as possible in order that they may become 
servants of the people. 

The remedy for over-population which we 
have indicated a}jo\e not imaginarv or fantastic. 
Man) scientists support ii. For (^^ample, Dr. J. 
H. Hutton, F.A.S.B., Corresponding 


Member of I he Anlhi opologische Gesellschaft of 
Vienna, who had the charge of the Census of 
India- 1931, writes: 

It has been clearly demonstrated in Europe that 
a rise in the siandarci of living is normally accom* 
panied by ti fall in the birth-rate, and the same 
principle no doubt operates in this country: but, even 
while wc must 8flmit the truth of Bacon’s aphorism 
:uat *" Repletion is an Enemy to Generation,” a mere 
st;pertluiiy of food supply is not enough, as il only 
enables the po-sessor to breed up to the subsistence 
level aaain. fn order that a higher standard of 
living may effect the rate of reproduction it is 
ajipercni that not only is an increase in education and 
culture involved, since il seems definitely established 
chat intellectual activity acts as a check upon fertility, 
hnt Aio the psychological appreciation of a higher pro- 
^abniiy of .survival. Recent studies of the population 
problem in the Pacific by Rivers, Piti-Rivers, Roberts 
30(1 other® have clearly demonstrated the importance 
of psychological factors as affecting the increase or 
decrease of the population, and although the environ- 
ment is gonerrlly entirely different in India, that is 
no reason for supposing that psvchology is any less 
imporianr here in it® action on the rate of reproduc* 
;ion. It is aUo likely that a changed outlook, in 
which a greater value was attached to the goods 
of th*s world and less regard paid to the speculative 
po««iWlitios of the next, would operate in the same 
direction; hut it seems doubtful if a materialistic 
standpoint would commend itsnlf to Indian culture.” 
Pagr 32, Cevsus of Irtdia^ 1931, Vol. I, Part I. 

The following paragraph is taken from a 
lecture un Biology and the State ” recently 
delivered at the University of Manchester by 
Professor J. Graham Kerr. Regius Professor of 
Zoology at Glasgow: 

••There w.ire around us examples of the result of 
tatniliariziDg matters of sex. In that evil work a 
uonspirimutf parr waf> played by the literature of 
birth control. Through it was being dijiseminated 
a deadly poison, the effects of which must necessarily 
lend towards the extinction of some of the great 
earths (jf llie world.” 

Muslim tiusbands and Wives at Cross 
Pur poses 

All the Muslim women leaders whose speeches 
we have seen reported In the papers speak as 
non-cunimunftlist nationalists^ whereas almost all 
male Muslim leaders are communalists. What is 
the explanation? We do not think there is no 
domestic peace in leading Moslem families. 

Of course, we appreciate the division of 
labour, and cannot say that we cannot at all 
understand the arrangement. 

Viresalingam- Memorial at RajahmuruLry 

On the 2Axh of November last a life-size 
jilatue of the late Rao Bahadur K. Viresalingarn 
Pantulu Cavu was unveiled at Rajahmondry in 
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the presence of a vast gathering. So far as show* 
ing him honour in this way is concerned, those 
who revere and appreciate him have done their 
duly. But they will have to pra\e their continued 
loyalty to him by devoting themselves to the 
service of man as he did. 

Panluln Caru has been rightly called the 
F ather of Andhra Renascence, the Father of Telugu 
Prose, the ‘‘Conscript Father*’ in the Common- 
wealth of Modern Tehigu Literature, and the 
Father of Modern Public Life in Andhradesha. 
He was a sincere iheist. ‘'The root of his life 
was religion.” “ The many and far-reaching 
ramifications of his prolific energy were forth- 
piiLtings” of “an intense theistic passion.” He 
believed that the whole man should move for- 
wards and he exemplified that belief in his life. 

His health was never robust. And yet one 
is astonished at the mere volume and range of 
his literal) efforts — not to speak of their merit. 
His works, including his autobiography, have 
been published in twelve volumes. And they are 
of various kinds — from farces, comedies and 
serious dramas and novels to biographies, 
scientifit: disquisitions of various kinds, philosophi* 
'■al, ethical and religious discourses and pamph- 
lets meant for women. The cry of the child 
widow appealed to him most. He got many of 
them remarried and settled in life. He foundc ! 
a Widow Marriage Association, and a Widow’s 
Home which is maintained with the proceeds of 
the endowment which he itas left. He founded 
a High School and housed it in a building of 
its own which cost him Rs. 75.000. He gave 
Rajahmundry a To’.vn Hall, a Public Library, 
and a Prarthana Mandir — all built al his own 
expense. He founded the Hitakarini Samaj and 
left to it by his will properly worth some half 
a lakh. And yet he was only a Telugu pandit in 
a college, a journalist and an author of Telugu 
books. Journalism he made a power for good, 
cleansing the Augean stable of the public life 
of his time bv its means. No wonder that he 
was subjected to much persecution and his life 
was sometimes in danger. Bui being lion- 
hearted, he could never be deflected from the 
path of duty. 

Tlie people of Andhra de^a have honoured 
him in a w’ay in which Bengalis have not yet 
honoured Rammohun Roy. 

r9 

flliss Maude MacCarihy^s Poems 

We are glad to be able to publish in this 
issue some poem.s by Miss Maude MiicCarthv- *• 
in private life Mrs. John Foulds. We had th“ 
pleasure of pUbli^ing some of her literarv work 


many years ago. So far back as forty years ago, 
when she was “ a slip of a girl/’ she was acclaimed 
as a “ child prodigy violinist.” She is not a 
performer of other people’s creations but is also 
“a creator of new forms of musical expression,” 

4 

**The new forms of musical expression referrerl 
to were based on Indian music; for MUs MacCarthy 
has visited India some years previously, and had 
discovered a uew world of music . . . Miss MacCarthy 
soon became, as the Daily Telegraph, London, put 
it, ‘‘the acknowledged exponent in Europe of Indian 
music.** 

Thus writes Dr. J. H. Cousins in The States- 
man. 

Miss MacCarthy is also a poet, likewise a 
Dramatist — a writer of “ Mystery ” plays and 
“ one of the forces in the renaissance of the 
puppet-drama in England.” 

Great Britain as Maker of The Glory that 
is India ! 

At a garden party given under the auspices 
of the East India Association by Mr. C. G. 
Hancock to meet Sir Malcolm Halley, Mr. Han- 
cock said in welcoming his guests: 

“On an occasion like this it is well to remember 
that it was a handful of London merchants who 
laid the foundation of our greatness in India some- 
thing like three hundred years ago and gave to India 
greater prosperity and freedom than it had ever 
enjoyed even in the golden ages of Asoka or Akbar. 
It is to the genius of Great Britain that is due ‘ the 
glory that is India’.” 

If the expression ‘ the glory that is India ’ 
15 meant to applied to pre$ent*day India, it 
must be due to her great material prosperity — 
assuming that it exists — and. to a greater extent, 
to all her children being educated, cultured and 
onlighteneil. 

As regards her material and intellectual con- 
dition, it was written about two decades ago in 
the ofllcial Report on Constitutional Reforms^ 
popularly known as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, that “ the immense masses of the people 
are poor, ignorant, and helpless far beyond the 
standard of Europe.” (Section 132). And last 
year, on [he same subject, the Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform wrote in their 
Report, Vol. I, Part L page 2, “ the average 
standard of living is low and can scarcely be 
compared even with that of the more backward 
countries of Europe. Literacy is rare outside 
urban areas, and even in these the number of 
literates bears but a small proportion to the totil 
population.” According to the Census of Inlia. 
1931, literate persons number 95 per thousand 
aged 5 and over— males 156 and females 29. 

If Britishers wish to boast that the pre-^ent 
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jilorioiis rotidiiion of India is due to the genius 

of Great Britain, they can certainly please the.ii- 
selves. 

The civilized intellectuals of the world no 
doubt sometimes speak of ‘ the glory that is India, 
referring to her past. For example. Lord Curz *n, 

us Viceroy of India, said in his Delhi Durbar 
address in 1901 : 

“ India has left a deeper mark upon the history, 
liip philosophy, and the religion of mankind, than any 
other terrestrial unit in the universe.” 

This India of the past was not “ due to the 
genius of Great Britain.” 

Max Muller writes in his book on what Indin 
has to teach the Western peoples; 

“ If I were asked under what sky the human mind 
has must fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has moat deeply pondered on the greatest problems 
of life, and has found solutions of some of them 
which will deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. 
If I were to ask rayscif from what literature we here 
in Europe may draw the corrective which is most 
wanted in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more universal, in fact mure truly human, again I 
should point to India.” 

Here again the eminent Oxford orientalist 
spoke of ancient India, which was not made by 
the genius of Great Britain. 

This ancient India, not made by Great Britain, 
gave the world the decimal system of notation, 
the foundation of modern mathematics and of 
much modern science. She created the begin- 
nings of nearly all of the sciences and carried 
some of them to remarkable degrees of develop- 
ments, thus leading the world. Her architecture 
and sculpture were unsurpassed by those of any 
other country. She excelled in music and paint- 
ing also. Her arts and crafus supplied her own 
requirements and those of many a country far 
and near. She produced great literature, great 
arts, great philosophical systems, great religions, 
and great men in every department of life, — 
rulers, statesmen, financiers, scholars, poets, 
generals, colonizers, ship-builders, skilled artisans, 
and craftsmen of every kind, agriculturists, in- 
dustrial organizers and leaders in far-reaching 
trade and commerce by land and sea. And this 
she did when nobody had heard of the existence 
of Great Britain. 

British Imperialists say and pretend to be- 
lieve that they have made India wealthy. But 
the real truth is that it was because of the abund- 
ance of her natural products and manufactured 
goods that European merchants came here. 
Merchants go to a country to sell and buy, imply- 
ing thereby that its inhabitants have purchasing 
power and also things to sell. Merchants do not 
go to deserts to buv and sell. As a matter of 


fact we find Thornton writing in his Description 
of AncienX India : 

“Ere the pyramids looked down upon the Vailftc^ 
of the Nile, when Greece and Italy, those cradles of 
European civilization, nursed only the tenants of the 
wilderness, India was the seat of wealth and 
gratideiir. A busy population had covered the land 
with the marks of industry; rich crops of the most 
coveted productions of nature annually rewarded the 
toil of the husbandman. Skilled artisans converted 
the rude products of the soil into fabrics of unrivaled 
delicacy and he3ut>. Architects and sculptors joined 
in constructing works, the solidity of which has riot, 
in some instances, been overcome by the evolution 

of thousands of years The ancient state 

of India must have been one of extraordinary 
magnificence.” 

Dr. Benjamin Heytte in his statistical frag- 
ments on Mysore said, “ The steel of India is 
decidedly the best I have met with. 

As regards India enjoying more freedom than 
it ever did before, it is certainly a novel brand 
of freedom which she enjoys, seeing that her 
children have no vioce whatever in their own 
destiny, that any small political or civic rights they 
enjoy are purely “ favours ” which Britain in her 
“kindness” “graciously grants” them, and that 
Britain does not admit that any such rights belong 
to them of right as human beings. They have no 
final power in any essential matter. The seat of 
authority is not in India. 

On the other hand, in ancient India even 
absolute monarchs had checks and restraints on 
their power. And absolute monarchy was by no 
means the only or the prevailing form of govern- 
ment all over the country in all ages. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out in this Revietc, republics 
existed in India at least as early as the days of 
the Buddha (6th century B.C.) and as late as the 
^ih ceiiturv A.D. They were situated in tire ex- 
tensive region stretching from the Punjab in the 
west to Bihar in the east and from Nepal in the 
north to the southern borders of the Central Pro- 
vinces. Democracies existed in South India also. 
The republican form of government in ancient 
India had a duration of at least a thousand years. 
No other country, ancient or modern, has had 
republics for so long a period. The spirit of 
freedom and democracj' manifested itself in her 
Vedic elective kingship, in her caste fraternities, 
in Buddhist church government and in village 
government. 

Lord Willinsdon on India. "i Tutelage 

Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, visited 
Lucknow, on the ^th November last. In course 
of his reply to the address presented by the Muni- 
cipal Board, he said : 

“I am fully aware that the comine reforms do not 
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•iieet in full mca^ur** the aspiration*# and wishc.*- of 
liuny. but they undoubtedly constimie 6 groat ad* 
var.ce and throw open a wide avenue bv which the 
pccplo of India can show the measure of their 
capacity and progress.*' 

We flatly deny that ihe coming so-called 
‘‘ refonns ” have met in full measure the aspira- 
tions and wishes of any. We assert that they 
constitute a great step backward. But that is not 
what we want to lay stress upon in this note. 

Lord Willingdon and other British Imoerial- 
isls do not perhaps understand how galling and 
insulting the attitude of superiority of the poBtical 
schoolmaster-examiner as.sunied by Britishers 
towards Indians is to the latter. The former 
should know that Indians are not political babies. 
Thev are entitled to rule themselves and quite 
capable of doing so, if left .■’bme. Besides, if 
their capacity is to he measured, Englishmen are 
not in a oosition to measure it impartially': be- 
cause thev are interested in prolonging, if not 
perpetuating, the dominance of themselves and 
the subjection of Indians. It is not we Indians 
alone who think that we are capable. Many 
competent foreigners, including Englishmen, 
have said so. It makes us ashamed whenever 
we have to quote their testimony. But we shall 
do so again in some future issue in some detail. 

Health of Mrs. Ko.mala Nehru 

We are re-assured to learn from a Berlin 
telegram of the 29th November last that, after 
a set-back. Mrs. Kamala Nehru’s health has been 

improving again. 

Ffnh and Ethiopia 

It would seem, in spite of Italian de-nials. 
that there has been recently a turn of the tine 
in. favour of Ethiopia and that Italy ha.s had 
some reverses. 

A Paris telegram, dated the 29lh November, 
sa's that M. Laval ha.s informed Sis. Cerruti, the 
Italian ambassador, that France would stand by 
Britain in the mxnt of Ttnlv takinsr anv warlike 
measures aeainst Britain, including atts.ck on 
British warships, because such action would mean 
war not onlv against Britain but against the 
League and France. As it is believed that 
Mussolini will resist new sanctions with force, 
there is some apprehension of a sort of world 
war breaking out. 

Japan and China 

Perhaps taking advanlaee of the European 
situation arising out of the Italo-Abvssinian w-ar. 
fepan has been trying to establish overlordship 
over China aj»d extending her empire there. 


P.o'nly'iug Peter to Pay Paul > 

Just a.s in the various Provinces in sucf«is- 
3 ion there h.as been legislation lo arm me execu - 
tive with so-called emergency powers, so bills 
arc being introduced and passed in different 
provincial legislative councils ostensibly to wipe 
out or reduce the debts of the cultivating classes^ 
It would be sood. if the raiyats could be freed 
from debts without confiscating what Jcgallv 
belongs lo the lenders and without virtually hit- 
ting particular communities and rew’ardmg others. 

nann'.ni' of Hindi and Gurniukhi 

1* is the natural right of every child to ti® 
taught through the medium of his ov her mother 
tongue. And it is recognised in the Minority 
Cuaranlee Treaties concluded under the ausnicas 
of the League of Nations. U is hoped, therefore, 
that the N.-W. F. P. Governmeut will withdraw 
ihe un iu?t and unstatesinanlike order ban nine 
Gnrmukbi and Hindi in primary schools in all 
but the two lowest classes. Of course, even if 
the order is not rescinded, Hindi and Gurnuikhi 
will not be crushed. Even the former despoth^ 
{foveriixncnt*^ of Russia, Austria and Germany 
could not fTUsh Polish in Poland when under 
their sway. 

Conference at Allahabad 

4 

I/idy Wazir Hassan. Chainvuman of llic Women’s 
C* nfwacr. welcomed the delegale^, 

>!r». PrindiL Vjoc- P resident, in welcoming Lady 
Maharaj .Singlu Pr.’r-aidenl. said that women all over 
‘he world wen- niaking themi^elves heard but Indian 
women lagged far behind rheir sisters in other 
-.'jiuitni'S. though the urge of progress had come to 
alao. “If lIiU Conference helped even a little 
in the 5^hit efff^rt to free not only our sex and onr 
country hvi humanity fro.m the shackles that bound 
difin, lhi» Conference had justified its existence 
Lady Maharrj Singh, during the course of her 
pre.aident/al address, nald dial the coming reforms 
opened out great opporUinities for women and they 
should to educate themselves for the work that 

lay before The President advocated (he forma- 

tion of girl guides and the education of Harijans. 
Among the rewdutlone adopted was one requesting 
ibe British Parliament to safeguard the interests of 
women by making provision in the Instruments of 
Instnictions that women should be given chances of 
association in the administration of every province 
and also the Central Government. 

When Lady Maharaj Singh said that the 
coming reforms opened out great opportunities 
for women, she spoke like the wife of a Govern- 
ment servant. For the so-called reforms will not 
open out great opportunilics either to men or 
to ^vomen. It is astonishing how the tnerest 
crumbs can satisfy women. Is it because they 
have been hitherto starved? 
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Karachi W' omen's Conference 

A I the Karachi Women’s Confereace, Mrs. Mehta 
presiding, the following important resolutions were 
adopted : 

This Conference lo^iks with alarm upon the increas- 
ing nmriber ot al>ci;clion of girls and boys taking 
place in Sind atu! also the growth in immoral 
iralHc. It rt‘t|acst> tlj- eullioriiiea and the public to 
ecr-operate with one another lo suppress this crime 
and traffic. It is further of the opInioD that a special 
staff should be appointed by the Government for this 
purpose. 

This Conference makes a special appeal lo the 
Govenment to liquidate illiteracy in the country by 
introducing free and compu!'»ory education as n part 
o! lilt* sch*n'? of I he new const iUitlonal reforms. 

This Conhrcflcc notes with cxlreme regret that the 
provisions of the Sarda Act are b:ing violated whole- 
sale tluou ghoul the country. \a\ by parties going 
to certain Indian States. (6) and by the iiiijority 
of cases of violation of the Act going unreported to 
tlie authorities altogether. 

Thu Conference appeals u» the Rulers of Indian 
States, and specially to ihe Mir Saheb of 
K hair pur in Sind, to pass a law for their States on 
the lines of the .Sarda Act. 1i also appeals lo the 
public 10 Sian \igi1ana^ Com:nitli;cs t* look after 
the proper ••nforcement of the law and to the Govern- 
ment to make ihe offences under the Act cogni.'-able. 

Thi* Curif'r‘'nce whole-heartedly supports the Hindu 
Women's Iniioritance Bill. It appeals lo the members 
the Central Legislatures to support the Bill 

This Conference makes earnest appeal to the 
women of Sind to join hands with those who ar^ 
working in llie cause of Harijan nplifu-^f/n/tcd Press. 

4n Armed recession 

Last month in Lahore there was a proces- 
sion of 60,000 Muhammadans w'ilh drawn swords 
and other weapons. What w'as the object of this 
procession? Why did the GoternmOTt allow it, 
M'hen half a dozen or a dozen Bengali young men 
with sticks are not allowed to come together in 
many places in Bengal? Are Bengalis a martial 
people and the Panjabis not? 

Unrest in Egypt 

There is unrest among Egyptians, w^ho are 
dissatisfied with British tutelage. Has Mussolini 
any idea of fomenting or exploiting this unrest? 

Agra University Convocation 

Unemployment among the educated, the part 
University edunation plays in life and the line 
which should be adopted in order to minimise 
the prevailing distress in the countrv were some 
of the subjects which Sahabji Maharaj Anand 
Sarup touched upon in the course of his address 
at the eighth annual convocation of the Agra 
University. 

Emphasising the advantages of education the 
speaker said: 


" Educatiori, more education, edocadon made 
perfect, is the only panacea for our country's ills and 
evils. With more of real education, 1 dare say, we 
caa easily rais^ the general level of intelligence of 
Its teeming millions, create, in its future genera- 
tions, the habit oi clear and deep thinking and of 
a ppi'f^ dating new values, an.! turn the acquisitive 
impulse of its people from iu present direction to 
the direction of Truth.’' 

He added: 

"Mine are the hopes of one who pins his faith to 
^ouad practical experience and I he trend of world- 
evrnis. For, has not University education, in spite 
of aii its faults and failings, transformed life con- 
ditioijs here in India during the last 6fty years or 
50. anu are not ail our present political, social and 
inrltislrittl loaders, our authors aud poets, artists and 
architects, philosophers and scientists, of whom tne 
country is so justly proud, one and all, liie products 
of our coiieges V* 

Discussing unemployment among the educat- 
ed, he said: 

would readily aUniii that there is coiiaidorable 
unemployment in the country in these days, but at 
the same lime I would beg leave lo point out that 
Universities are not emplo>menN.4r curing or bread- 
procuring agencies. 1 see absolutely no juBtlffcatioa 
UiT n*sirietiiig University education.” 

Governinent Deliinitation Scheme tu 
Hamper Congress ? 

]t is iioi unnatural lor (juveniment officials to 
see that as few of their opponents, the Congress 
politicians, enter the legislature, as possible. 

Tbe general impression that electoral areas have 
l>cun so fraraed under delimitation schemes of 
various local Governments as to hamper Congress 
candidates and facilitate matters for their rivals or 
opposing groups seems to be seriously engaging the 
itiention of the Congress Parliamentary Board. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, general secretary of 
the board, has circularized the various provincial 
Congress committes asking the latter to collect ull 
available materials on delimitation proposals and 
submit to the hoard a comprehensive statement 
thereon to enable the board to sift and examine 
the materials collected. It is emphasised that while 
consistently with the declared policy towards the 
new constitution the Congress committees cannot 
incke representations before the Hammond Com* 
oiiitce, )t is nevertheless advisable lo take slock 
of the situation with a view lo arriving at an accurate 
estimate of official schemes of deiimitalion. 

Congressmen who are members of the 
Asserrily or of some provincial council or other, 
move resolutions and make speeches on them. 

are in effect representations. Their 
criticisms of Government measures are also 
virtually representations, Therefore, instead of 
standing on their dignity, Congress committees 
would do well to submit representations to the 
Indian Delimitation Committee and fight the 
Government scheme in other ways. 
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Prevention oj Further Injury to 
hiduiTis Colliery Business 

Mr. W. C. Baiierjee. who is a noteri Colliery 
owner, has coiitributecl to some dailies a paper on 
the “ Ruin of Indian Collieries,” which he con- 
cludes by suggesting some remedies. 

Thev are: 

Not only flbouUI the raisings from the Railway 
coillerie:? be nni increa^po. but, in llic of the 

public, avenues found lo curtail them. The 13 per cent 
surcharge on freight should be abolished at once 
and a reduction in railway freight effected. In view 
of the sacrifices suffered by the Bengal collieries 
in the past the difference in basic fr(aghi from the 
Bengal and Bihar collieries and from those in the 
C l\ fields ?iU<iultl be removed. If preference is 
to be given surely the Bengal and Bihar collieries 
desene it. Necessary protective duly should be 
imposed not oul> on h'n'igu c**a! hia aUo on forrl^zn 
crude oil used as fuel. 

Textile iNnrsTav's JX7Y. 

The Tariff Bourd rightly suggested that the textile 
Indu^ry should purchase its requirements from within 
the country* as far as practicable. If this is not 
insisted upon, the Bombay and Ahmedabad mill- 
owners, getiiug 30 per cent, protection against 
Japanese and ^ per cent, against British piece-goods 
would thrive at the cost of Bengal and perpetuate 
die injustice they have been pcrpelratlng in tlic name 
of Swadeshi. Theve non-Bengalee miUs seU cloths 
worth Rs. 12 crores a year in Bengal every year. 
The time has come h>r a clear understanding and 
a dfcisiim about our future cmirse of action. 

British Labour Votes for ConstiUieta 
Assembly for India 

IjyniiOii, Oct. 5. 

(By Air MailK 

India came into prominence for discusslmi at tlie 
Lafaonr Party Conference at Brighton on Friday 
altemooiu The conference had before it a Resolution 
item Mn. Frasen delegate from the London Unirerdty 
Labour Party. 

Mrs. Frasers Rcbolution a^ked the Conference to 
reaffirm its support for Imiian's right to self-determi- 
nation and seibgovernment. It alM condemned the 
India policy* of the National Government and the 
cOTtinaed repres^on in India. Mrs. Fraser in mov^ 
her resolution declared that the only way in which 
self-determination for India could be implemented 
was by the convening of a Constituent .Assembly, 
coDsieting of the representatives of the people of 
India and elected by adult suffrage. She led a 
vigoroiL- attack on thf Attlee Minority Report of the 
loint Select Committee. She felt it was inconrisient 
with the policy laid down by tbe Labour Party at its 
Conference hAd at Hastings. 

On bebalf of the Ea^itive, Major Attlee, the 
prgsidejiL, accepted the resoiutimi oi Mrs, Fraser. But 
he' made a half -hearted and lame defence of 
hi^ Minority Report. He utho attempted to suggest 
to thft ^fellow delegates that tbe Parliamentary Labour 
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Parlv ha» performed its task in interpreting the 
poliev of the Parly to its best ability, a suggestion 
which was received with derisive cheers. The resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. 

If and when the Labour Part) conio:* into 
power, will it act up to ihi.s resolution? 

Tk4> .Mokmands arid Ethiopians 

!n the course of a loiter adcliessed by the 
Secretary oi the League Against Imperialism to 
Mr. Baldwin, tlie British premier, on the subject 
of the military operations in the N.-W. Frontier, 
the fonner says: 

The position of the Mob maud Lribea is that they, 
unlike Ethiopia, are unable to appeal to the League 
of Nations. Buit nevertheless, the British Government 
are jii;riatoric« of I he Covenant of the League of 
Nations at the same time as being signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact. Under the terms of the Kellogg Pact 
I he Brilish Government pledged itself lo renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy in favour of 
submitting all disputes to international arbitration. 

The Eijr<»pean writer \»aiU5 that hostiIitie.s 
against die Mohmands should be suspended and 
the dispute between the British Goveminent and 
the tribes referred lo arbitration. 

We are pleased lo find that crying in the 
wilderness is not a special failing of Indian 
publicists. 

IVhy Potential Indian Army Leaders 
Are Not Forthcoming 

Sir Philip Oxetwode, Comniander-iu-Cliief, 
concluded his last speech in the Council of State 
on the 24th of September last in the following 
words: 

I know you have goi these young men in India. 
The>- are there. They are fit to lead your aimy but 
they are not coming forward and I can only hope 
that what 1 have said today may be taken note of 
throughout India and lhal you will get them. 

UTiat have the Government done to get 
them? Every possible inducement is offered to 
young Britons to come forward to serve in India 
in the civil and military services, and they come 
as British pabiols. Mercenaries cannot, as s 
rule, make leaders. Unless there is self-rule in 
India and unless those Indians who adopt f 
military career feel that they are serving, not 
Britain, but their own country, how can ont 
expect to get the best out of them, and how cai 
one get the best type of military students? 


Pri.nted and Pi-bushed by Mamk Chandra Das. Prabasi Press. Calcutta 


























































































